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ON  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Possibly  the  commercial  value  of  color  was  never 
exemplified  in  a  stronger  manner  than  in  the  mat- 
ter or  precious  stones.  Indeed,  jewels  often  depend 
upon  their  tint  only  for  their  names  and  value ;  the 
same  identically  composed  precious  stone  bein^ 
either  an  amethyst  or  a  piece  of  rock  crystal,  an  ori- 
ental topaz  or  a  rubv,  by  the  addfiion  or  absence 
of  a  small  portion  of  mineral  pigment  of  diBTerent 
hue.  Thus,  a  piece  of  rock  crystal  is  comparatively 
valudes?,  whilst  an  emerald  is  one  of  the  most  cost- 
ly of  jewels;  a  ruby  aeain  is  even  more  valuable 
taan  the  diamond,  whi&t  the  topaz  is  of  very  in- 
ferior value.  Even  the  &intest  nush  of  color  often 
^v^es  a  value  to  the  diamond  which  is  far  beyond  its 
worth  when  pure, — an  instance  this  of  the  value 
of  adulteration.  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  whose  work 
on  precious  stones  has  afforded  us  the  material  for 
this  article,  illustrates  this  fact  bv  stadng  that  a 
diamond,  the  worth  of  which  uncolored  would  have 
been  (from  its  weight,  four  and  three  quarter  grains) 
only  £22,  wa3  latelv  sold  for  £300,  in  consequence 
of  possessing  a  vivid  green  tint. 

Although  the  diamond  is  not  realty  the  most  val- 
nabtc  of  jewels,  yet  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  prece- 
dence of  all  other  gems,  we  shall  speak  of  it  first 
Possibly,  however,  its  commercial  value  is  most  con- 
stant of*  all  jewels,  as  it  is  the  subiect  of  investment 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other.  In  times  of 
oooimotion  kings  or  princes  and  the  wealthy — gen- 
erally subject  to  suncr  from  sweeping  changes  — 
look  upon  diamonds  as  their  best  friends  ;  their 
passports,  in  fact,  to  the  attention  of  the  foreigner. 
What  pc^mmican  is  to  meat  precious  stones  are  to 
value.  They  are  the  concentrated  essence  of  wealth, 
— a  king's  ransom  in  the  compass  of  a  marble.  Na- 
tions, civilized  and  only  semi-civilizecl,  believe  in 
this  currency ;  it  is  a  circular  note  that  the  bearer 
never  need  ft*ar  will  be  dishonored  in  whatever  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  he  may  happen  to  be.  Diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  nowevcr,  like  gold,  are 
liable  to  fluctuate  in  value  according  to  the  laws  of 
•apply  and  demand,  like  the  meanest  article  of  com- 
aierce.  -  A  revolution  brings  forth  these  *^  fiowers  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,"  as  they  have  been  ))oetically 
termed ;  at  first  a  number  of  them  are  thrown  upon 
^  market,  and  they  decline  in  value  in  conse- 
quence. An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  revo- 
mkm  of  1848.  In  all  cases  where  civil  commotions 
are  of  lon(^  continuance,  however,  and  causes  of  fear 
are  pn^onged,  they  gradually  rise  a^n  in  value 
i|  OBtal  they  reach  exm>itant  prices.  In  the  great 
I   I   rerolndon  of  1789,  for  instance,  diamonda  rose  to 
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a  &mine  price,  and  up  to  the  termination  of  the  civil 
war  in  America  they  were  gradually  becoming  more 
valuable  in  that  country. 

She  diamond,  like  most  other  jew^  is  found 
rally  in  granitic  gneifis,  and  in  torrents  of  rivers 
distributed  over  the  whole  world ;  but  they  are 
mainly  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  sun  shines  with  the  greatest 
splendor,  where  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  crea- 
tion put  on  their  most  gorgeous  colors,  there  also  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  the  vivid  lustre  of  this  gem 
shines  the  brigrhtest,  and  assumes  the  largest  propor- 
tions. The  mines  underground  bloom  as  gorgeously 
as  the  flowers  above.  The  diamond,  as  we  all  know, 
is  composed  of  pure  carbon  ciystallized,  and  m*tth9 
hardest  known  substance.  Indeed,  this  quality, 
upon  which  much  of  its  value  depends,  nas  m 
many  instances  been  ^he  cause  of  its  destruction, 
the  old  rude  test  of  its  genuineness  beine  to  place 
it  upon  an  anvil,  and  to  strike  it  forcibly  with  a 
hammer,  the  idea  being  that,  if  pure,  it  would  rathw 
break  the  hammer  or  otnry  itself  in  the  anvil,  than 
spht  Of  course  many  valuable  diamonds  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  ignorant  trial  in  times  past. 
The  diamond  is  by  no  means  always  colorless*  It 
is  sometimes  yellow,  red,  pink,  brown,  green,  black, 
and  opalescent ;  the  admixture  of  color  depending 
in  some  cases  upon  a  metallic  oxide.  The  Indiaii 
diamond  appears  to  be  the  most  prized  in  the  mar- 
ket Newton,  firom  its  great  power  of  irefiracting 
and  dispersing  light,  when  compared  with  glass, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  combustible ;  a 
scientific  forecast,  which  Lavoisier  verified  by  burn- 
ing it  in  oxygen,  and  obtaiijing  as  a  result  carbonie 
acid.  Although  our  analysis  m  this  gem  is  perfect, 
all  efforts  have  ffuled  to  construct  it;  indeed,, cb^mia- 
try  is  wholly  at  fault  to  produce  artificially -any  of 
the  precious  gems,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  rub^ 
small  sj>ecimens  of  which  have  actually  been  pro- 
duced m  the  laboratory.  The  diamond  is  split  easily 
with  the  grain;  bnt  it  is  upon  the' tact  and  judgment 
with  which  it  is  cut  and  polished  that  much. of  its 
value  depends.  The  English  were  at  one  time  fa: 
mous  aa  gem-cutters;  but  the  art  is  now  wholly 
lost  among  us,  and  most  of  the  fine  ^ms  are  now 
intrusted  to  Dutch  Jews.  The  gem  is  cut  upon  a 
wheel  smeared  with  diamond  dust, -7- the  only  mar 
terial  that  effectually  touches  it, — and  it  is  polished 
in  the  same  manner,  a  steel  disk  being  employed  for 
the  purpose,  smeared  with  fine  powder,  and  revolv- 
ing at  a  great  speed  by  means  of  steam  power.  At 
the  present  time  the  most.fiishionable  form  is  the 
double  cut,  which  presenta  a  g^'eat  number  of  faceta, 
rendering  the  fladb  of  the  gein  yery  brilliwit*    '^1^ 
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table  cut,  such  as  we  find  in  old  diamonds,  is  much 
less  sparkling,  as  it  has  a  very  much  leas  number  of 
&cets,  and  a  great  expansion  of  table  or  flat  upper 
surface.  The  Indian  diamond-cutters  leave  as  much 
of  the  gem  as  possible  when  cutting ;  an  instance  of 
this  was  seen  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where 
the  Koh-i-Noor  was  exhibited,  in  which  the  cutting 
followed  apparently  the  original  outline  of  the  stone. 
Our  readers  will  remember  how  much  this  gem  dis- 
appointed their  expectations,  as  it  looked  like  a 
mere  lump  of  glass.  Its  weight  was  then  186  carets. 
In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  last  Exhibition 
it  was,  after  much  consultation,  given  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Coster,  of  Amsterrlam,  who  recut  it  with  such 
skill  that,  altliough  it  lost  in  the  process  80  carats, 
it  yet  appeared  quite  as  large,  and  was  transferred 
at  once  into  a  blaze  of  light  When  diamonds  are 
found  difficult  to  split,  without  fear  of  m-cat  loss, 
they  are  sometimes  sawn  with  fine  wires  fitted  into 
a  saw-bow,  and  anointed  with  diamond  powder 
and  olive  oil.  Rose-cut  diamonds  are  now  coming 
much  into  &shion,  as  thev  are  very  brilliant  in  ap- 
pearance at  a  very  small  expense  of  stone.  It  is 
really  wonderful  the  delicacy  with  which  these  gems 
are  cut,  considering  the  smallness  of  their  size ;  as 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  having  been  known  to 
weiji^h  only  one  carat. 

Tae  larger  diamonds,  firom  their  great  value,  have 
all  some  extraordinary  history.  As  a  rule,  like  the 
stormy  petrel,  their  appearance  in  the  market  in 
numbers  is  an  indication  of  a  storm.  Their  porta- 
bility makes  them  the  companion  of  royal  fugitives, 
and  more  than  one  brilliant  of  value  has  witnessed 
bloody  and  tragical^ scenes.  The  Koh-i-Noor,  for 
instance,  has  changed  hands  in  many  of  the  convul- 
nons  that  occurred  in  India  before  our  advent.  It 
was  seized  at  the  conquest  of  Delhi  by  Ala  ed  Din, 
and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Saltan  Baber,  the  Great  Mogul,  m  1526;  it  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  this  line  of  princes  until 
Aurungzebe  intrusted  it  to  a  European  to  reset  it. 
This  he  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  it  was  reduced 
firom  798  carats  to  186  carat<i, — the  size,  in  fact,  it 
appeared  in  our  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
Emperor  refused  to  pay  the  workman  fi>r  the  de- 
struction of  his  jewel,  and  we  think  it  speaks  well 
for  Aurungzebe,  as  Indian  emperors  went,  that  he 
did  not  take  off  his  head  at  once.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  conqueror  Nadir 
Shah,  was  passed  on  in  his  line,  and  finally  it  came 
into  our  possession  at  the  capture  of  Lahore,  and 
was  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  our  troops,  with 
whose  family  it  will  remain,  we  suppose,  until  some 
future  conqueror  seizes  it  to  set  m  the  crown  of 
some  empire  yet  to  arise  in  the  new  world.  The 
Cumberland  diamond,  of  the  value  of  £10,000,  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  City 
of  London  after  he  had  rescued  the  burghers  fVom 
the  Stuart  dynasty  at  Culloden.  We  fancy  the  City 
would  have  xept  their  money  had  they  foreseen  that 
it  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  treasury  of  the  King 
of  Hanover.  The  OrloflT  diamond,  set  in  the  scep- 
tre of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  weighs  194}  carats,  and 
possesses  a  most  romantic  history.  It  is  said  to  have 
rormed  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  tem- 
ple, and  to  have  been  set  in  the  peacock  throne  of 
N'adir  Shah.  It  was  stolen  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
ultunately  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  11.  The  B^ent,  or  Pitt  diamond,  was  so 
called  from  having  been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  of  Fltt,  the  Governor 
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stole  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  wa»  pur- 
loined finom  the  Garde  Mcublo  in  1792,  but  was  re- 
stored in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  It  was  after- 
wards set  in  the  pommel  of  the  sword  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  The  Florentine  diamond, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is 
Said  to  have  been  one  of  three  lost  at  the  battle  of 
Granson  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  by  Inm  for 
one  florin.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  Pope  Julias  II.,  who  presented  it  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Sancy  diamond's  history  is  still 
more  curious.  It  was  actually  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  found  its  way  in  1489 
to  Baron  de  Sancy,  who  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  The  servant  by  whom  it  was 
being  conveyed  was  attacked  by  robbers,  when  he 
swallowed  the  stone,  and  after  his  death  it  was  found 
in  his  body.  James  the  Second  s^crwards  pos- 
sessed it,  and  he  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  It  disap- 
peared in  the  French  Revolution,  but  turned  up 
again,  which  the  renowned  blue  diamond,  by  the 
by,  never  did,  and  was  purchased  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  again  sold  it  to  Prince  Demidoft".  The  Nassak 
diamond,  of  78 J  carats,  was  taken  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  at»  the  Conquest  of  the  Deccan.  The 
Hope  diamond  is  of  a  sapphire  blue,  and  since  the 
great  French  diamond  was  lost  it  is  considered 
the  most  unique  gem  of  its  kind  in  existence.  In 
the  Russian  treasury  there  is  a  brilliant  red  diamond 
of  10  carats,  and  at  Dresden  there  is  a  green  dia- 
mond of  48^  carats,  that  once  belonged  to  Augustus 
the  Strong.  The  value  of  diamonds  has  consider- 
ably increased  of  late  years,  and  as  the  wealth  of 
the  country  goes  on  augmenting  it  is  likely  to  in- 
crease still  further.  Brilliants  go  on  increasing  in 
value  as  they  increase  in  size  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Thus,  a,  brilliant  of  one  carat  is  worth  £18 ; 
of  two  carats,  £65 ;  of  three  carats,  £125 ;  of  four 
carats,  £220;  of  ten  carats,  £320.  Beyond  this 
weight  they  become  fancy  articles,  and,  of  course, 
fancy  prices  are  demanded  fur  them. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  jewels,  however,  is  the 
ruby.  This  precious  stone  depends  upon  its  color, 
as  we  have  said  before,  for  its  value.  The  ruby, 
sapphire,  and  oriental  topaz  are  composed  of  identi- 
cally the  same  materials ;  the  red  sapphire  is  a  ruby, 
the  blue  ruby  a  sapphire,  the  yellow  ruby  a  topaz. 
They  are  all  termed  Corundums,  an  Indian  name. 
The  ruby  is  the  next  hardest  thing  in  nature  after 
the  diamond.  Tlie  finest  rubies  are  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  and  in  Siam ;  they  are  also  found 
in  Ceylon  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  Burmah  takes  one  of  his  titles  from 
it,  that  of  "  Lord  of  the  Rubies."  In  Burmah  they 
are  a  royal  monopoly,  and  none  of  any  value  are 
allowed  by  law  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  finding 
of  a  fine  ruby  is  made  a  state  event,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  granaees,  with  soldiers  and  elephants,  arc 
sent  out  to  meet  it  The  color  varies  from  pale  rose 
to  deep  red,  but  the  iJnt  that  is  most  highly  valued 
is  that  of  the  "  pigeon's  blood." 

Of  old,  many  magical  properties  were  assigned  to 
the  ruby.  It  was  considered  an  amulet  against  poi- 
son, plagne,  evil  thoughts,  and  wicked  spirits,  and 
its  possession,  as  a  consequence,  kept  the  wearer  in 
health.  When  he  was  in  danger  it  was  supposed  to 
darken,  and  to  become  bright  again  only  on  the 
passing  away  of  peril.  One  of  the  lai^gest  rubies  in 
Europe  is  a  French  crown  jewel,  once  adorning  the 
order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece.   Her  Maiesty  exhibited 
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1862,  bat  Mr.  Emanuel  asBerts  that  they  are  noth- 
ing more  than  spinels,  a  spurious  kind  of  ruby,  of 
little  value.    The  King  of  JBurmah  is  stud  to  have 
(me  in  his  possession  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg^. 
A  trae  **  pigeon's-blood  "  tinted  ruby  of  one  carat  is 
worth  fix>m  £14  to  £20 ;  of  two  carats,  from  £70  to. 
£80 ;  and  of  four  carats,  from  £400  to  £450,  which 
latter  value  is  more  than  double  that  of  a  diamond 
of  the  same  weight.     As  we  have  before  said,  small 
mines  have  been  made  by  chemists  artificially,  but 
never  gems  of  any  size.    Now  as  small  rubies  are 
plentifm  in  nature,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
pay  to  make  them  even  upon  a  manufacturing  scale. 
The  sapphire,  although  composed  of  identically 
the  same  elements,  with  the  exception  of  the  color- 
ing matter,  is  of  fkr  less  value  than  the  ruby.     The 
eoiflr  oflen  varies  much  in  the  same  stone,  some  por- 
tions of  the  gem  being  very  nearly  black,  whilst  the 
other  is  of  a  light  blue.     The  clever  lapidary  can 
Gonect  this  by  cutting  away  all  the  blaclc  part,  ex- 
cepting a  small  spot  reserved  for  the  cutlet,  or  small 
fine  flattened  point  underneath.    When  looked  at 
through  the  table,  or  broad  upper  surface  of  the 
gem,  this  point  of  dark  blue  pves  by  refraction  a 
beautiful  azure  lustre  to  the  jeweL    The  ancients 
oaed  to  call  all  blue  stones  sapphires,  just  as  they 
called  all  red  ones  either  ruoies   or  carbuncles. 
The  sapphire  is  invested  by  earlier  writers  with 
rare  virtues,  of  course.    It  was  said  to  be  such  an 
enemy  to  poison,  that,  if  put  into  a  glass  with  a  spi- 
der or  other  venomous  reptile,  it  would  kill  it ;  and 
a  great  many  other  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  we 
need  scarcely  mention.    The  value  of  this  gem  does 
not,  like  that  of  the  diamond  or  the  ruby,  increase 
with  its  size,  although  in  smaller  sizes  it  is  even 
dearer  than  those  bnuiants,  one  of  one  carat  of  pure 
color  being  worth  £20.   These  gems  are  liable  to  be 
imitated  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  best  jewellers. 
Mr.  Emanuel  teus  us,  fi>r  instance,  that  "a  noble, 
lady  in  this  country  formerly  possessed  one  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  known.    The  lady,  however, 
•old  it  during  her  lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  an 
imitation  so  skilfullv  made  as  to  deceive  even  the 
jeweller  who  valued  it  for  nrobate  duty,  and  it  was 
estimated  at  the  sum  of  x  10,000,  and  the  legacy 
doty  was  paid  on  it  by  the  le^tee,  who  was  doubt- 
less chagrined  when  he  discovered  the  deception." 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  other  noble 
ladies  have  from  **  imnecuniosity  "  substituted  sham 
for  real  jewels  with  the  Uke  impunity ;  such  is  the 
fiuth  we  put  in  station,  that  even  glass  — seen 
through  toe  sublime  medium  which  surrounds  a 
Duchess  —  shines  like  an  emerald  of  the  purest 
water.    Both  the  onental  amethyst  and  the  oriental 
emerald,  which  are  varieties  of  corundum,  are  very 
rare;  the  green  variety,  or  oriental  emerald,  indeed, 
is  so  curious  that  Mr.  Emanuel,  with  all  his  vast  ex- 
perience, says  that  he  has  only  seen  it  onoe  in  his 

The  cat's  eye  jewel  we  are  told  is  bec<Hning  fiuh- 
ionable,  being  considered  in  India  —  and,  mat  is 
more  strange,  even  in  Europe — luck^.  We  wonder 
at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  superstition ;  and  can 
(pnte  understand  that  a  gem  of  this  kind  onlylately 
was  jmrchased  by  a  nobleman  for  £1,000.  Jlie  to- 
paa  IS  now  little  sought  afler.  The  colorless  ones 
are  termed  ]Nova  Mina,  or  slave  diamonds ;  those  of 
light  blue  are  termed  Brazilian  sapphires:;  those  of 
a  greenish  hue  are  termed  aaoamarine ;  and  the 
Brazilian  ruby  is  the  artifici^uly-obtained  pink  or 
it)SB-colored  topaz.  It  is  often  obtained  in  large 
In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  British  Museum 


there  is  a  mass  of  white  topaz  that  for  many  years 
was  used  as  a  door-weight  oy  a  marine  store-dealer. 
In  London  a  very  fine  stone  can  at  the  present  time 
be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. 

The  emerald  and  the  beryl  have  the  same  chem- 
ical composition,  and  differ  only  in  color.  The 
finest  colored  enieralds  are  found  in  New  Granada, 
in  limestone  rock.  It  is  also  found  in  Salzbuig,  and 
in  Siberia.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  asserted,  came  into 
possession  of  many  hundred  weight  of  emeralds 
when  they  conquered  Peru ;  hence  their  value  fell 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Orientals,  especially  the  Mo- 
hammedans, we  should  say,  set  great  store  upon  the 
emerald,  believing  that  it  imparts  courage  to  the 
owner,  that  it  is  an  infallible  preservative  of  chas- 
tity, and  that  the  safety  of  women  in  childbirth  is 
insured  by  it.  Like  man^  other  gems,  the  an- 
cients ascribed  many  medicinal  properties  to  it 
when  ground  down.  The  emerald  is  but  rarely 
found  perfect,  and  when  perfect,  it  ranks  next  in 
value  to  the  ruby.  Perfect  gems  are  worth  from 
£20  to  £40  the  carat ;  but  they  do  not,  like  ^e 
diamond  or  ruby,  advance  in  price  with  the  size. 
There  are  many  \as^  emeralds  in  Europe.  There 
is  one  in  the  Austrian  treasury  weighii^  2,000  car^ 
ats,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  possesses  ofle 
weighing^  nine  ounces.  The  value  of^the  beryl  or 
aquamarine  is  trifling.  An  enormous  beryl  was 
found  in  America,  weighing  five  tons  I  They  must 
have  everything  in  that  coun^  bigger  than  every- 
body else.  It  is  used  in  Birmingham  for  imitation 
jewelry.  The  garnet,  again,  has  many  varieties, 
and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  globe;  when  cut 
tablewise  and  **  tallow-topped,"  as  it  is  termed,  or 
convex  and  smooth  at  the  top,  and  flat  at  the  bot- 
tom, it  is  termed  a  carbuncle. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  what  mav  be  termed 
valuable,  rather  than  precious,  stones,  which  belong 
to  the  quartz  system.  Among  these  are  amethyst, 
cairngorm,  onyx,  sardonyx,  cornelian,  chalcedony, 
agate,  iasper,  blood-stone,  rock  crystaL  Bock 
crystal  has  been  used  in  the  arts  from  the  most  re- 
mote times.  It  is  found  in  large  crystals  sometimes, 
and  is  scattered  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Phmtes  at  Paris  measur- 
ing three  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  800  pounds. 
It  IS  used  by  opticians  for  the  lenses  of  qiectacles, 
and  in  India  it  is  hollowed  into  cups  and  ^blets  of 
mrtftgmg  thinness  and  beauty.  The  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Esyptians  also  use  it  for  onu^ 
mental  purposes.  Like  most  precious  stones,  it  is 
very  cold,  and  the  Japanese  make  balls  of  it  to  cool 
ObR  hands  1  In  old  ^dsmith's  work  crvstal  is  often 
introduced,  and  as  it  was  considered  that  it  would 
turn  color  if  poison  came  near  it,  cups  and  ^blets 
of  it  were  often  used  by  the  great  who  went  in  fear 
of  death  in  this  shape.  Of  course  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  magical  virtues,  and  we  have  all  read  of 
Dr.  Dees's  fiunous  crystal  globe.  Even  in  the  pres- 
ent da^  a  well-known  London  physician,  a  believer 
in  spiritualism,  pretended  to  discover  secrets  by  the 
use  of  a  ball  of  crystal.  The  onyx  and  sardonyx 
have  long  been  used  for  cameos,  and  the  value  of 
the  material  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  art  that  is 
sometimes  employed  upon  them.  Some  of  the 
ancient  cameos  are  very  valuable.  The  art  of  en- 
graving upon  these  stones  has  latterly  vastly  im- 
proved: a  ta^  has  sprung  up  for  fine  cameos,  and 
some  very  creditable  engravinga  have  been  inade. 
We  should  not  be  surprised,  now  that  fiishion  runs 
in  this  dioection,  if  a  Jong-neglected  art  were  to  be 
succeasfiilly  revived. 
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The  iridoflcent  wondroos-tinted  opal,  ve  are  told, 
is  notliixig  bat  quartz  and  water.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  opals,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  precious  or 
"'  noble  "  opal  used  by  jewellers,  the  fire  or  reddish 
opal,  the  common  opal,  and  the  Mexican  opal. 
When  the  difierent  tints  in  an  opal  are  distributed 
evenly  over  its  surface,  it  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
Harlequin.  This  is  a  rude  way  of  desiffnalang  the 
exquisite  blendinj^  of  hues  which  make  this  jewel  00 
beautifuL  The  iridescence  is  owing  to  minute  lines 
on  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  decompose!  the 
light,  just  in  the  same  manner  a^  they  do  in  mother- 
o'-pearL  Steel  buttons  used  to  be  engraved  with 
verr  minute  lines  to  produce  the  same  effect  The 
flasnes  of  color  in  this  precious  stone  are  always 
most  marked  in  a  warm  day,  the  knowledge  that 
heat  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  stone  always 
leads  the  dealer  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  for  some 
time  before  showing  it  to  his  customer.  Mr.  Eman- 
uel, referring  to  the  fiict  that  the  Mexican  opal  loses 
its  beauty  when  exposed  to  water, — from  the  foct, 
we  suppose,  that  the  water  fills  up  the  fine  lines  in 
it,  ana  prevents  die  decomposition  of  the  reflected 
lifrht  into  its  primitive  elements,  —-  says  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  having  in  ^^Anne  of  Geierstein"  as- 
cribed this  &ct  to  supernatural  agency,  the  stone 
came  to  be  considered  unlucky,  and  they  conse- 
quently went  out  of  fihshionf  We  are  willing 
enough  to  believe  in  the  folly  of  iariiion,  and  in  the 
amount  of  superstition  afloat,  especially  in  the  up- 
per circles,  but  we  think  the  mil  in  the  value  of 
opals  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause  as 
this.  They  are  now  again  in  fashion,  however,  and 
are  Hkely  to  continue  so ;  fcN-  in  addition  to  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  gem,  they  are,  we  are  told,  the 
only  precious  stones  wUch  defy  imitation.  Fine 
opuus  are  very  viduable;  as  much  as  £1,000  has 
been  givep  for  a  large  stone  for  a  ring  or  brooch. 
The  ancients  prized  them  very  highly;  and  Pliny 
relates  that  Nonnius,  a  Roman  Senator,  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Marcus  Antonius,  because  he  would 
not  part  with  an  opal  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and 
valued  at  £  1 70,000,  which  the  latter  coveted.  The 
finest  known  opal  is  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  said 
to  be  worth  £  30,000.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  one 
among  the  French  Crown  Jewels. 

The  opal  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  pearl,  a 
gem — if  we  maj  term  a  simple  excrescence  bv 
Suit  name — which  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  mankind.  The  finest  pearis  come 
^pom  the  pearl-fisheries  at  Ceylon.  They  are  found 
in  the  shell  of  a  large  species  of  oyster ;  and  it  is 
believed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  they  are 
nothing  more  than  some  forei^  body  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  shell,  and  wnich  the  fish  covers 
with  a  secretion  similar  to  that  with  which  it  lines 
its  shell.  A  pearl,  when  sawn  through,  shows  that 
this  secretion  has  been  deported  in  layers,  one  upon 
another,  round  some  central  body,  just  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  layers  of  phosphates  are  deposited 
in  the  human  kidney  round  some  foreign  boay,  and 
resulting  in  the  calculus  or  stone. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  singular  ingenuity,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  method  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  oyster,  and  have  for  a^  been  in  the 
habit  of  inserUng  smaU  objects  inside  its  shell,  in 
order  to  insure  their  being  covered  with  this  pearly 
secretion.  Small  idols  are  thus  coated,  but  the 
secretion  is  not  the  true  pearl  secretion,  but  a 
similar  substance  to  the  mother-o'-pearL  Besides 
the  Ceylon  fisheries,  there  are  some  in  the  Persiam 
Gulf  and  in  Borneo.    The  pearl-fidieries  at  one 


time  occupied  a  large  number  of  men,  but  now 
the  divin^bell  is  employed,  and  their  occupation 
is  gone.    Independently  of  the  labor  of  diving  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  remaining  there  suffi- 
ciently long  to  gather  a  hundred  o^-stcrs  from  the 
bottom,  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  so  great 
that  the  divers  often  came  up  with  blood  issuing 
from  their  noses  and  ears,  there  was  great  danger 
from  sharks.    Indeed,  in  such  fear  were  the  divers 
firom  these  enemies,  that  they  would  not  dive  unless 
the  sharic  charmers  wore  present  and  mumbling 
their  incantations  whilst  they  were  at  work.    The 
peari  was  anciently  considered  a  preservative  of 
virtue,  although  Cleopatra  certainly  did  not  dis- 
solve hers  wiUi  that  intent.     Although  the  pearl 
will  dissolve  in  a  strong  acid,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  vinegar  is  far  too  weak  to  produce  such  an 
effect.    It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  demolish  such 
a  pretty  story,  but  the  truth  must  be  told.    The 
oriental  pearl  vjust  as  much  prized  now  as  in 
ancient  times.     The  charming  harmony  it  has  with 
a  delieate  skin  has  always  made  the  necklace  of 
this  material  so  much  vflJued.    It  used  to  be  one 
of  the  boasts  of  the  famous  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
that  water  could  run  beneath  her  instep  without 
wetting  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  that  tier  pearl 
necklace  could  not  at  a  little  distance  be  detected 
upon  her  neck.    Among  the  famous  pearls  existing 
at  the  present  day  is  one  belonging  to  the  Shan 
of  Pema,  valued  at  £60,000.    Her  Majesty  was 
presented  with  a  fine  necklace  by  the  Last  India 
Company,  and  the  one  possessed  by  the  Empress 
of  the  French  is  famous.    In  Europe  the  pearl  is 
not  considered  to  be  perfect  unless  it  is  of  pure 
white,   slightly  transparent,  and   either  perfectly 
round  or  drop-shaped.    In  China  and  Inaia,  how- 
ever, they  are  jirefenred  of  a  brieht  yellow  color. 
In  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  the  pearls 
have  a  pink  color ;  and  the  Panama  pearls  have  a 
metallic  lustre  something  like  the  hue  of  quicksilver. 
Black-lead  colored  peans  are  much  prized  by  some 
persons.     We  are  told  that  pearls  cannot  be  imi- 
tated with  soccess;  but  those  who  remember  the 
case  of  pearis  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
will  remember  that  real  pearl  necklaces  were  ex- 
hibited side  by  side  with  imitation  pearls,  and  the 
best  judges  were  deceived.    Those  who  possess  fine 
pearis  should  remember  that  they  are  uable  to  be 
discolored  by  contact  with  acids  and  gas,  and  nox- 
ious vapors  of  all  kinds.    This  is  the  reason  that 
thie  chandeliers  in  Her  Majesty's  theatre  were  sup- 
plied with  wax  candles,  and  that  in  all  the  balls 
of  the  aristocracy  eas  is  never  to  be  seen,  ladies* 
beauty,  as  well  as  l£eir  pearls,  not  being  improved 
by  its  powerful  lidit. 

There  are  numbers  of  valuable  stones  and  substan- 
ces which  are  not  so  rare  as  to  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  precious.  Thus,  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in 
such  masses  as  to  be  used  in  the  adornment  of  furni- 
ture. This  stone  used  to  be  far  more  valuable  than 
at  present,  as  the  finer  tints  were  ground  to  make  the 
costlv  color  ultramarine.  But  chemists  have  found 
out  the  means  of  producing  this  color  artificially  at 
a  very  small  cost  Malachite,  again,  is  used  far 
vases,  &c.,  by  the  Bussians.  The  doors  of  thb  ma- 
terial in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  will  be  remembered 
for  their  brilliant  green  color.  Jade,  again,  seems 
to  be  in  especial  fovor  in  Japan ;  some  fine  samples 
of  this  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  at 
South  Kensington.  Amber  used  to  be  fasfaionabley 
but  it  is  now  wholly  gone  out,  except  for  mouth- 
pieces to  pipes.    It  18  still  used  in  oriental  countries 
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lor  the  adorning  of  Tarioiu  articles  of  fumiture. 
Amber  is  a  resinous  gum,  and  is  Ibund  principally 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  swept  there  chiefly 
finom  the  exudations  of  the  pine  forests  on  its  bor- 
ders. Coral  is  another  material,  the  dark  rich  vari- 
ety of  which  h^s  latterly  been  in  little  demand.  In 
our  youth  we  remember  that  the  only  color  ever 
seen  was  that  of  the  lip,  a  deep  red ;  now  the  run 
is  all  np<m  the  delicate  pink  tmt,  the  color  of  the 
rose4e^  A  large  drop  of  this  color  is  worth  from 
£30  to  £40,  and  even  the  smaller  pieces  are  worth 
fiom  £  1 20  to  £  150  the  ounce.  There  are  white,  yel- 
low, and  black  varieties  of  coral,  but  they  are  of  lit- 
tle value. 

Mr.  Emanuel  gives  some  very  valuable  hints 
touching  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of 
gems.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  stones,  either  cut  or 
rough,  which  can  be  touched  by  the  file  are  not 
precious  stones.  Again,  he  says,  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  deceive  persons  by  cementing  a 
genuine  stone  on  the  top  €£  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a 
valuable  gem,  as  the  sapphire  for  instance,  with  a 
piece  of  garnet.  These  are  so  artistically  formed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them.  We  are  told 
again  that  passengers  by  the  P.  and  O.  Company's 
steamers  are  often  taken  in  by  the  natives  at  Co- 
kmbo,  with  blue  and  other  colored  stone  cut  in  fiir 
cetB,  and  imported  from  Birmingham  as  doublets. 
Fake  pearls,  as  a  rule,  are  idways  laiser  than  real 
ones;  the  holes  which  in  real  pearb  are  drilled 
verv  small  and  sharp,  in  mock  pearls  are  laiger, 
anfl  have  a  black  edge.  Sham  pearls  are  also 
ranch  lighter  than  real  ones,  and  much  more  brittle. 
There  is  a  trick,  too,  in  the  setting  of  gems  which  is 
worth  knowing.  When  jewels  are  set  ^  open,"  the 
interior  of  the  setting  is  enamelled  or  painted,  to 
throw  a  tinge  of  color  into  the  gem ;  and  where  the 
diamond  is  in  question,  and  it  has  a  yellow  color, 
the  inside  of  the  setting  is  often  of  polished  silver  to 
eorrect  this  objectionaole  cobr.  In  the  matter  of 
pearia  ag^n,  it  often  happens  that  these  are  some- 
what different  in  color,  which  is  easily  perceptible 
when  viewed  separately.  But  when  strung  together 
they  so  reflect  the  lif^ht  one  upon  the  other,  that 
tfa^  differences  of  tint  are  lost  The  moral  is, 
that  when  buying  a  peari  necklace,  the  purchaser 
■hoald  cut  the  string  and  examine  .each  bead  sepa- 
rately. As  we  cannot  imagine  any  of  our  readers 
makins  such  purchases  upon  their  own  judgment, 
this  advice  seems  auite  superfluous,  as  a  professed 
valuer  of  gems  would  be  pretty  certain  to  take  this 
precaution. 

THE  SPECTRAL  ROUT. 

AicoNO  the  many  fomilies  ruined  by  the  various 
troubles  consequent  on  the  Irish  fomine,  there  were 
few  whose  fell  called  forth  more  general  sympathy 
than  that  of  the  Eockinghams  of  Moreland.  Ac- 
customed aa  people  grew  in  that  sad  time  to  those 
great  disasters, — thoee  social  deaths,  as  we  may 
eomit  them,  of  a  whole  race  together, — there  were 
few  who  did  not  feel  more  than  an  ordinary  pang 
on  sedng  in  the  fetal  lists  of  the  Encumberea  Es- 
tates Court  the  name  of  that  beautiful  castle,  known 
tfarooghout  the  land  for  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
of  its  owner  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  ten- 
antry. To  me  en>ecially  the  shock  was  painful,  for 
in  my  position  or  fiiovemess  to  Mr.  Rockingham's 
youngest  daughter  I  had  learned  to  feel  a  most  sin- 
attachment  to  the  whole  fiunily.    When  dis- 


pense  for  my  services),  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
as  possible  that  that  splendid  property  of  jMurk  and 
wood,  cornfields  and  pastures,  could  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed. Thus  it  proved,  however,  too  sadly.  Mr. 
Rockiujzham  was  observed  by  his  daughters  to  fell 
graduafiy  into  a  low  and  anxious  state  of  mind,  and 
to  undertake  several  journeys  of  whose  purport  they 
were  left  in  the  dark.  Still  no  warning  was  given 
them,  and  no  retrenchments  attempted  in  their 
household,  till  their  fether  caught  the  prevalent 
fever  in  one  of  his  tenant's  cottages,  where  he  was 
visiting  the  sick.  Aggravating  the  disease  by  anxi- 
ety of  mind  and  depression  of  spirits,  Mr.  Rocking- 
ham soon  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and  then  the 
terrible  truth  was  revealed.  Adela  and  Florence 
were  beggars.  There  was  little  chance  that,  when 
the  encumbrances  were  cleared  off,  the  sale  of  the 
estate  would  leave  any  residue  for  them,  and  this 
sale  was  now  inevitable.  A  few  months'  delay  took 
place;  but  at  last  all  was  accomplished,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Rockingham  property  was  found  to  be 
hopeless  and  oomplete. 

Thoae  who  have  never  grappled  with  poverty, 
who  have  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  curse, 
*^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread 
until  thou  return  unto  the  ground,"  never  guess 
what  may  be  labor  cheerless  and  unremitting,  whose 
only  rest  must  be  the  srave.  Still  less  have  they 
dreamed  what  it  is  to  be  willing  to  work,  and  yet 
find  not  the  means  to  earn  that  bitter  bread.  Such 
people  may  talk  easily  of  beggary  and  ruin,  but  / 
Knew  better ;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  weariness, 
anguish,  wearing  anxiety  I  had  endured  even  in  the 
prmession  to  which  I  had  been  educated  from  child- 
hood, I  ,asked  myself  liow  such  troubles  could  be 
borne  by  those  proud  girls,  nurtured  in  all  the  hab- 
its of  lavish  liberality  common  to  tlie  Anglo-Irish 
landed  sentry.  A  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Rockingham,  expressing  m^  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
her  mimrtune,  and  proffering  such  poor  services  as 
might  be  within  mv  limited  powers,  brought  from 
her  an  answer,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 

"  Mt  dear  old  Friend, — ^Tour  letter  has  done 
me  good.  That  assurance  is  my  best  way  to  thank 
you  for  it.  When  we  meet  I  shall  tell  you  why 
your  words  awoke  other  feelings  than  those  called 
forth  by  the  numerous  condolences  of  our  connec- 
tions and  acquaintances.  I  write  to  ^ou  tonla^  to 
b^  you  will  do  us  an  important  service,  and  it  is 
some  relief  to  /ae  in  my  desolation  to  know  how  ea- 

gerly  you  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  lightening  our 
ifliculties.  Pray  procure  for  us  the  two  very  cheap- 
est rooms  to  be  let  in  Dublin  in  any  locality  not 
altogether  unfit  for  us  to  inhabit.  We  must  have 
two  rooms,  because  Florence  and  I  have  resolved  to 
endeavor  to  sell  articles  of  millinery,  in  whose  manu- 
fecture  we  think  we  shall  succeed  better  than  in 
plain  woric  or  dressmaking,  of  which,  as  ;^'0u  know, 
we  are  sadly  ignorant  1  can  hardly  write  calmly 
of  such  things.  Only  think  of  my  darling,  splendid 
Florence —  I  must  not  think  of  this.  O,  dear 
friend,  how  little  did  we  dream  in  the  happy  years 
when  I  learned  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  moulding 
Florence  as  no  other  governess  could  have  done,  — 
that  instructions  so  much  humbler  than  those  you 
gave  her  would  ever  have  been  needed !  She  would 
reprove  me  if  she  saw  this  letter.  She  is  so  brave, 
so  calm,  —  almost  gay  at  some  moments.  I  have  no 
temptation  to  repine  for  my  own  sake,  for  any  other 
loss,  while  she  is  left  to  me,  but  for  her  sake  it  is  all 


our  rooniB  in  Dublin,  as  we  must  leave  R im- 
mediately. 

**  Ever  yours  gratefully, 

■^Adsla  Bockikoham." 

To  this  letter  I  returned  in  a  few  days  the  follow- 
ing reply: — 

<^Mt  beloved  Miss  Rockingham, — ^You  indeed 
me  rightly  when  you  said  that  I  should  eagerly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  doing  you  the  smallest  service. 
Immediately  on  knowing  your  wishes  I  set  forth  in 
search  of  such  lodgings  as  might  suit  you,  but  was 
for  many  days  unsuccessful.    There  are  no  really 
cheap  apartments  on  this  side  of  the  town  except  in 
streets  you  could  not  inhabit.  I  have,  however,  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  abode  for  you  which,  I 
think,  will  be  for  many  reasons  more  desirable  than 
such  a  lodging  as  that  of  which  you  spoke.     You  do 
not  know  Dublin  ver^  well,  as  I  remember,  so  you 
are  probably  unacquainted  with  the  old  quarter  of 
the  town  near  Dommick  Street.    It  connsts  of  large 
houses,  many  of  them  still  handsome  and  tenanted 
by  respectable  people,  othera  much  dilapidated  and 
inhabited  onl^  by  paupen.     One  of  these  streets  is 
extremely  quiet,  having  no  thoroughfare,  and  the 
few  large  houses  of  which  it  is  composed  having  few 
occupants.      It  would   therefore   oe  no  improper 
abode  for  you ;  and  when  I  found  that  the  whole  of 
your  great-grandfather's  —  old  Liord  Galtimore's — 
house  was  to  be  let  for  loss  than  such  rent  as  would 
{)rocure  vou  two  respectable  rooms  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  it  for 
you  for  the  next  year.    I  do  not  conceal  from  you 
that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  furniture,  and  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  in  sad  condition  from  damp 
and  dirt;  but  such  as  it  is,  your  position  in  the 
house  will  be  far  preferable  to  any  you  could  obtain 
elsewhere  at  the  sam^  expense,  and  I  foel  confident 
you  will  approve  my  choice.     The  old  woman  who 
has  chaige  of  the  house  lives  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  and  would  act  as  your  charwoman  if 
you  desired  it.    I  asked  her  how  it  chanced  that 
the  price  of  so  large  a  building  could  be  so  trifling, 
and  she  muttered  something  about  the  *•  quality ' 
having  left  this  part  of  the  town,  and  the  poor  being 
*  afeara  of  the  cowld  in  them  bi^  rooms.'    I  have 
some  suspicion,  however,  that  she  is  herself  ^  afeard ' 
of  something  besides  the  cold,  for  she  made  great 
demur  about  entering  the  lax]ee  back  drawing-room, 
and  crossed  herself  vigorously  when  I  made  an  ob- 
servation on  the  odd  appearance  of  an  old  looking- 
glass  stiU  on  the  walls,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
quicksilver  has  departed.    I  dare  say  you  will  see 
old  Lord  Galtimoro  in  it  some  of  these  aays  1    Dear 
Miss  Rockingham,  I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  smile, 
but  my  heart  is  aching ;  I  have  so  much,  so  very 
much  to  say  to  you  about  prourself  and  my  dear, 
dear  pupil,  but  I  will  not  write  it  to-day.     Tell  me 
on  what  day  I  may  wait  for  you  at  the  railway  ter- 
minus and  bring  you  to  S  Street.** 

A  fortnight  later  Adela  and  Florence  Rocking^ 
ham  were  established  in  their  new  abode.  At  first 
they  hardly  perceived  or  understood  the  nature  of 
the  life  they  were  preparing  to  lead.  Florence 
made  immense  efforts  to  seem  amused  with  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  they  wero  placed.  She  led 
Adela  through  the  desolate  rooms,  debating  with 
mock  earnestness  which  of  them  should  be  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  their  guests  and  which  to  their 
boudoir,  library,  and  billiard-room.  The  front  par- 
lor of  the  house  was  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
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sions  and  tolerably  clean  and  cheerful  ^  this  there- 
fore they  agreed  should  be  the  show-room  for  their 
millinery.  Behind  it  was  a  vast  dining-room, 
gloomy  and  dreary  beyond  description,  with  its 
usather  hangings  torn  to  strips  on  the  walls,  and  its 
great  black  marble  mantle-piece  all  disjointed  and 
railing  to  pieces.  On  the  first  floor  were  four  rooms, 
three  of  moderate  size,  the  fourth  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  -the  dining-room.  This  had  formerly 
been  the  state  drawing-room,  and  in  it  yet  remained 
two  articles  of  furniture  recalling  its  ancient  splen- 
dor. In  the  central  panel  of  the  four  windows 
which  occupied  its  length  there  stood  what  had 
once  been  a  magnificent  buhl  pier-table,  and  over 
it  a  mirror  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  of  which  I  had 
taken  notice  on  first  seeing  the  room.  .  Nearly  all 
the  brass  had  been  stripped  off  the  table,  and  the 
gilt  locks  taken  from  its  numerous  drawers  and 
openings,  but  it  was  so  firmly  fixed  botli  to  the  wall 
and  floor,  and  was  of  such  massive  proportions,  that 
no  one  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  romoving  it.  The 
looking-glass — as  was  the  fashion  in  Iroland  in  the 
last  century  —  was  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  carved  wood,  but  fit>m  these 
the  gilding  had  nearly  all  departed.  On  the  sum- 
mit were  the  shield  and  coronet  of  the  House  of 
Galtimore,  which  had  become  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  last  lord,  whose  only  daughter  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Adela  and  Florence. 

'*  See,"  said  Florence,  gayly,  as  they  were  wander- 
ing through  the  rooms,  and  examining  tliis  solitary 
piece  of  fumituro,  —  "  see,  Ady !  There  is  our  own 
dear  old  saltier  between  the  four  lions  which  we 
bear  on  our  second  and  third  quarten  —  I  have  it 
here  on  the  ring  you  gave  me.  Why,  we  are  quite 
at  home,  are  we  not,  with  our  own  shield  over  our 
looking-glass  ?  " 

*^  Yes,"  said  Adela,  with  that  pride  of  birth  which 
always  increases  with  the  loss  or  worldly  wealth, — • 
**  ye^  we  are  the  only  family  entitled  to  quarter  the 
Gkiltimore  arras,  and  they  are  as  old,  it  is  said,  as 
Sir  Hugh  de  Morbihan,  from  whom  their  name  of 
Malvern  was  corrupted.  By  the  way,  do  you  recol- 
lect that  curious  story  of  the  curse  on  the  first  Ph>t- 
estant  Earl  of  Galtimore  ?  " 

I  am  afnud  that  in  her  heart  Florence  knew  Uie 
whole  matter  as  well  as  Adela;  but  seeing  her  sister 
brighten  up  a  little  in  speaking,  she  answered, — 

'^  What  was  the  cunBe  exactly  ?  Was  it  not  in 
consequence  of  great-great-frandpapa  Galty  getting 
possession  of  some  lands  belonging  to  a  nunnery  ?  " 

**  They  say  so ;  and  then  tlie  Abbess  gave  him  the 
most  horrible  curse,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle* 
She  said :  ^  You  have  lefl  us  no  peace  in  the  clois- 
ter, and  you  shall  have  no  peace  in  your  bed,  and 
no  peace  in  }x>ur  grave ;  vou  nor  yours  till  the  judg- 
ment-day. Wicked  shall  the  jMalvcms  live,  and 
wicked  shall  they  die,  till  their  lands  be  given  to 
others,  and  their  wealth  lost,  and  their  name  for- 
gotten."' 

'*  That  was  a  Christian-like  sort  of  a  ourso,  cer- 
tainly," said  Florence ;  **  and  as  strange  as  any  of 
those  of  the  Bamwells  or  Kavanaghs." 

*^  The  strange  thing,"  said  Adela,  unconsciously 
suiting  her  voice,  "  was,  that  it  was  said  the  Mai- 
vems  never  did  sleep  like  other  people.  They  used 
to  spend  the  whole  night  in  the  routs  and  caitl-par- 
ties  then  in  fashion,  and  never  went  to  bed  till  day- 
light." 

"  Of  course,  then,"  siud  I,  "  they  did  not  live  very 
long,  and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  soon  trying  the 
second  part  of  the  curse." 
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*<No.  Jlie  last  Lord  Gaklmore  died  at  thirty, 
ieavizig  all  his  property  to  hia  wife,  —  a  fiunous  old 
lady  in  the  traditions  of  Dublin.  She  was  herself 
one  of  the  Malvcms,  first  cousin  of  her  husband. 
Of  course  Lord  Galtimore  expected  her  to  leave 
the  estates  to  their  only  child,  Lady  Florence ;  but 
she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  soon  as  ever  Lady 
Florence  was  grown  up,  Lady  Galtimore  married 
her  off  hand  to  onr  grandfather,  who  it  seems  was 
too  much  in  love  to  make  any  stir,  at  the  moment 
about  settlements." 

^  Well,  what  happened  ?  "  said  Adela,  half^listen- 
ing,  half,  like  her  sister,  fcignins  to  talk. 

**  Why,  Lady  Galtimore  lived  on  and  on  beyond 
all  their  lives,  and  in  the  most  extravagant  way, 
even  for  those  extravaffant  times,  driving  always  m 
her  coach  and  six,  with  outriders,  and  going  to  the 
Castle  in  the  most  magnificent  diamonds  that  were 
ever  seen  in  Dublin.  It  was  said  she  sold  two  es- 
tates in  the  north  to  buy  them,  not  content  with  the 
old  Malvern  jewels.  When  she  died  at  last  our 
grandfiither  and  grandmother  were  both  dead,  and 
our  poor  fatiier  a  minor ;  there  was  nobody  to  look 
after  his  daims  on  the  Galtimore  property.  All  the 
lands  were  sold  long  before  by  the  old  lady,  and  this 
hocee  went  to  pay  her  debts.  I  have  heard  our 
fiuher  say  he  often  wondered  what  had  become  of 
the  diamonds.  They  could  hardly  have  been  sold 
with  the  furniture ;  but  the  executors  were  not  very 
trustworthy  people,  and  he  could  never  obtain  any 
inibnnation  on  the  subject." 

"  I  dare  say  he  did  not  try  very  hard.  It  was  not 
ffl  his  line,  poor  >dear  father  1 " 

**No,  not  at  all.  Let  us  come  out  of  this  cold 
room,  darling,  and  settle  ourselves  in  our  bedroom 
op  stairs  as  well  as  we  can  for  the  evening." 

The  apartment  the  sisten  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves was  a  small  one  over  one  end  of  the  great 
drawing-room.  They  had  piY)cured  a  pretty  bed 
and  a  few  chairs  and  tables.  On  the  latter  lay  so 
many  little  elegant  articles  of  their  toilet  and  writing 
materials  with  which  they  had  not  thought  of  part- 
ing, that,  with  the  addition  of  several  pictures  on  the 
waUs,  the  room  looked  ahnost  suitable  to  its  occu- 
pants. They  had  taken  their  evening  meal  in  their 
ihow-room  on  the  lower  floor,  so  they  sat  together 
at  some  work  for  which  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  an  order.     At  last  Adela  said,  — 

**  Now,  Florence  dearest,  do  go  to  bed.  You  have 
done  quite  enough  U>-night,  and  it  must  be  past 
eleven  o'clock." 

**  Are  you  coming  to  bed,  my  Ady  ?  " 

**  Yes,  of  course, l)y  and  by.  Fold  up  that  cloak 
at  once,  now  darling,  and  brush  your  hair." 

**  Now,  Adela,  I  teU  you  once  for  all,  that  I  will 
never  finish  my  work  at  night  till  you  finish  yours ; 
10  take  ;^oar  choice,  —  como  to  bed  with  me,  or  I 
fit  up  with  you." 

^Dear  Florence,  pray  don't  be  obstinate.  You 
know  we  most  get  on  pretty  fast  with  our  work  if  it 
is  to  pay  us  at  all.  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  went  to 
bed,  so  I  may  as  well  sit  up  a  little  while  longer ; 
hot  your  eyes  look  quite  heavy.     Do  go  to  bed." 

**Not  I,  Adela.  lou  would  sit  up  till  three  if  I 
left  you ;  so  wc  wiH  both  sit  up  till  one,  and  that  will 
oome  to  the  same." 

The  hours  passed  on.  The  fire,  which  on  that 
late  autumn  night,  and  in  that  long  deserted  house, 
had  been  indispensable,  had  burnt  down  in  the  rusty 
grate,  and  the  last  sounds  of  footsteps  had  long  diecl 
away  in  the  street,  when  the  sisters,  hearing  a  dis- 
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put  aside  their  work,  and  prepared  for  sleep.  There 
are  few  things  in  the  world,  to  my  tliinking,  more 
beaudful  than  that  '*goins  to  bed"  of  two  loving 
sisters.  C!oleridge  brings  before  us  a  pretty  vision 
of  Christabel, — 

**  Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  nndresp, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness  " ; 

but  it  is  far  prettier  to^watch  two  delicate  young 
creatures  giving  to  one  another  the  Uttlc  services 
which  are  pleasures  to  each  to  give  and  to  receive, 
—  the  services  which  are  caresses.  This  was  almost 
the  first  nicht  in  which  Adela  and  Florence  had  dis- 
pensed with  the  attendance  of  a  maid ;  and  Florence, 
as  usual,  tried  to  turn  all  her  difficulties  into  jest, 
declaring  that  pins  and  strings  had  entered  into  a 
league,  offensive  and  defenave,  against  her. 

**  Now,  Flo,"  said  her  sister,  **  I  am  not  going  to 
allow  you  to  tear  out  all  your  hair  in  that  manner. 
Give  me  the  brush,  and  I  will  do  it  for  you." 

**  O,  thank  you,  Adela ;  that  will  be  so  nice  I 
Dear  me,  how  much  pleasanter  it  is  to  feel  your 
cool  soft  hand  on  my  head  than  poor  Thornton's 
hard  one."  And  Florence  contrived  to  bring  the 
said  hand  into  juxtaposition  with  her  lips  instead 
of  her  head,  and  Adela  found  her  attitude  very  con- 
venient for  kissing  Florence's  forehead,  and  so  tlie 
hair-dressinff  was  fbi^eotten  as  the  two  orphans  fiung 
themselves  mto  each  other's  arms,  ana  clung  to- 
gether, mingling  tears  and  kisties.  Then  they 
calmed  each  one  the  other  very  gently  and  tcn-^ 
derly,  and  knelt  down  close  togetlier  by  their  httle 
bed.  Silently  they  rose  at  length,  and  having  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  lay  down,  nestled  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  were  soon  asleep. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  Adela  was 
awakened  by  sounds  for  which,  in  her  state  of 
fiitigue  and  half-unconsciousness,  she  was  quite  un- 
able to  account.  She  had  been  dreaq^iug  that  she 
was  still  at  Moreland,  and  that  the  rooms  went  filled 
with  guests  as  on  the  occasions  of  their  old  recep- 
tions. When  she  awoke  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
same  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  were  in 
her  ears.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  painfully  recalling, 
amid  the  darkness,  in  now  difierent  a  home  she  was 
now  placed  fit>m  that  to  which  the  blessed  power  of 
dreams  had  recalled  her.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it ;  there  were  sounds  ip,  the  house,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  the  room  below  them.  It  is  true  they 
were  not  of  an  alarming  nature,  as  they  were,  as  I 
have  said,  just  such  as  might  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  a  party  of  well-bred  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  As  she  listened,  Adela  was  sure  she 
could  disUnguish  in  particular  one  manly  voice  with 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  unpleasant  tone,  and  also  at 
intervals  one  sharp  and  treble,  like  tliat  of  an  old 
woman.  It  was  a  terrible  discovery  for  the  poor 
.solitary  girls,  that  there  should  be  unknown  persons 
in  their  house  at  night  They  had  wished  to  engage 
the  old  woman  who  had  had  charge  of  it  to  sleep 
down  stairs  as  some  protection,  but  she  demanded 
so  large  a  remuneration  for  the  service,  that  they 
had  b^n  obliged  to  dispense  with  it,  and  trust  the 
protection  of  their  house  to  the  excellent  police  of 
Dublin.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  evident  that  a 
number  of  people  had  in  some  manner  efTectcd  an 
entrance  to  it.  Strange  to  say,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  her  own  ears,  Adela  did 
not  feel  quite  convinced.  There  were  sounds,  it  is 
true,  and  they  were  those  of  voices ;  but  there  was 
something  in  them  which  inspired  her  with  a  sense 
of  vague  terror,  very  different  from  that  she  would 
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there  never  so  much  positive  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and 
fear,  she  turned  instinctively  to  waken  her  aster,  but 
she  could  hear  in  the  darkness  Florence's  gentle  res- 
piration, and  the  arm  which  had  been  round  her 
own  neck  lay  so  still,  that  she  hesitated  for  a  moment 
to  disturb  the  rest  the  poor  child  required  so  much. 
During  this  pause,  a  change  occurred  in  the  sounds 
she  had  heard  in  the  room  below.  The  door  seemed 
to  be  flung  open,  a  single  voice  pronounced  some 
word  or  two,  and  then  there  seemed  a  movement, 
and  she  heard  many  steps  on  the  stain.  Could  they 
be  ascending  ?  Adela's  heart  stood  still  with  terror, 
while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  catch  the  sounds. 
No;  they  were  not  approaching,  they  were  going 
down  stairs.  Then  there  was  a  distant  door  shut, 
and  the  sounds  became  so  feeble,  she  could  hardly 
hear  them  at  alL  **  They  are  in  the  dining-room," 
said  she  to  herself.  **  Merciful  heaven  I  who  are  in 
it  ?  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  "  The  temptation  to 
waken  her  sister  was  so  great,  that  only^  a  mind  as 
strong  as  that  of  Adela's  could  have  resisted  it ;  but 
she  reflected,  that  of  whatever  nature  the  sounds 
might  be,  Florence's  knowledge  of  them  could  do  no 
^ood,  and  would  inevitably  terribly  excite  her,  at  a 
time  when  she  greativ  required  that  her  nerves 
should  be  calm^.  If  there  were  robbers  in  the 
house,  it  was  probably  the  safest  thing  the  sisters 
could  do  to  remain  as  if  asleep.  Exercising  then  an 
immense  eflbrt  over  herself,  Adela  remained  quiet 
for  several  hours,  during  which  the  sounds  occasion- 
ally rose  a  little.  At  last,  just  before^  the  dawn, 
there  was  one,  thrice  repeated,  which  seemed  to  the 
terrified  listener  something  between  a  cheer  and  a 
yell  of  sudden  agony.     Then  all  was  silent. 

When  the  sun  was  up,  Adela  rose  from  her  bed, 
leaving  Florence  still  sleeping,  and  stole  fearfplly 
down  the  staifs.  Often  in  her  descent  did  she  pause 
and  listen,  but  not  the  slightest  noise  met  her  ear ; 
and  gaining  coura^  from  the  growing  daylight,  she 
at  last  turned  to  look  into  the  great  drawing-room 
itself,  whence  the  mysterious  sounds  had  first  pro- 
ceeded. EverjTthing  was  precisely  as  she  had  lefl; 
it.  The  one  window  which  Florence  had  partially 
opened  was  in  the  same  state,  and  the  other  three 
Closed  and  barred.  *^  Perhaps,**  thought  Adela, 
'*  the  robbers  may  have  entered  through  that  win- 
dow by  a  ladder."  It  was  not  so ;  the  sash  had  been 
long  ago  pasted  down,  and  had  evidentlv  remained 
unopened  for  y^ars.  An  examination  of  the  rooms 
below  was  equally  fruitiess,  and  the  hall  door  and 
back  door  seemed  both  perfectiy  secure.  Utterly 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  naving  many  other 
oares  claiming  her  attention,  Miss  Rockinghiun  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  her  mind  for  the  moment, 
resolving  to  consult  me  upon  it  as  soon  as  she  could 
do  so  without  exciting  Florence's  attention. 

The  davs  and  weeks  wluch  followed  this  event 
left  little  leisure  to  recur  to  the  consideration  of  it. 
Though  the  two  sisters  worked  with  an  industry  and 
perseverance  which  soon  left  its  traces  on  their  fad- 
ing cheeks  and  heavy  eyes,  yet  they  were  so  unac- 
customed to  all  the  arts  of  the  poor,  that  their  in- 
comings always  foil  far  short  of^  their  expenditure. 
One  mer  another  each  little  luxunr  was  dispensed 
with.  Day  by  day,  when  I  was  able  to  visit  them, 
I  watched  with  an  aching  heart  the  disappearance 
of  the  few  little  relics  of  former  wealth  ana  elegance 
which  they  had  preserved  in  the  ^neral  wreck. 
Their  bedroom  had  never  a  fure  in  it  now,  though 
the  weather  was  miserably  cold ;  the  toilet-table  had 


no  more  ornaments ;  the  last  brooch  and  ring  had 
disappeared  from  their  own  dress.  One  week  I 
missed  their  fiither's  writing^esk,  the  next  their 
mother's  Indian  work-box  was  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
and  after  that  I  found  that  they  seemed  not  to  wish 
me  to  go  into  their  bedroom ;  and  I  understood  the 
reason  when  I  saw  at  a  picture-dealer's  the  beauti- 
ful portraits  of  their  parents,  with  which  they  had 
farted  last  of  all.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  business, 
took  on  myself  to  write  to  two  or  three  of  their 
friends,  telling  them  the  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced ;  but  one  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  an- 
other never  answered  my  letter,  a  third  was  himself 
ruined.  One  only,  and  she  a  lady  of  small  fortune, 
responded  to  my  appeal  by  sending  to  Adela  anony- 
mously a  ten-pouna  note.  It  happened  to  arrive 
while!  was  sitting  with  them;  and  when  the  sisters 
saw  the  money  thev  both  burst  into  hysterical  tears, 
from  which  X  had  great  difficulty  to  calm  them. 
From  this  time  things  went  rather  better.  They 
had  sufficient  work,  though  but  poorly  psud,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  ten  pounds,  they  contrived  to 
pass  through  the  spring  and  summer.  But  O,  how 
altered  they  were  I  so  thin,  so  pale,  so  stooping  I 
There  were  gray  hairs  among  Adela's  chestnut 
bands,  and  Florence's  eyes  looked  dim  and  sunken, 
and  her  ringing  laugh,  once  as  frequent  as  the  song 
of  her  bird,  grew  so  rare,  it  startled  me  when  1 
heard  it.  It  was  a  most  unhappy  thing  that  the 
poor  girls  had  no  relations  or  connections  who  could 
or  would  help  them,  even  so  far  as  to  ask  them  to 
their  houses  for  a  few  days.  The  whole  hot  sum- 
mer passed  away,  and  they  seemed  to  droop  more 
and  more  for  want  of  air  and  rest;  and  when  the' 
autumn  came,  and  there  were  few  people  in  town, 
their  work  ^w  slack,  and  absolute  want  stared 
them  in  the  mce  when  they  were  less  than  ever  able 
to  cope  with  it. 

One  day  I  knocked  at  their  honse,  bringing  with 
me  a  few  of  the  littie  luxuries  which  my  own  poverty 
permitted  me  to  offer.  Florence  opened  the  door, 
and,  bringing  me  into  the  work-room,  said :  **  Don't 

fo  up  stairs  yet  Adela  is  not  very  well,  I  made 
er  stay  in  bed;  it  is  nothing  but  a  cold.  You 
shall  see  her  by  and  by,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

*^  Dear  child,"  said  I,  ^  don't  be  so  agitated.  How 
pale  you  are  1    Sit  down ;  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you 

"  O  Mrs.  L— ,  you  don't  know,  you  cannot 
think  what  has  happened !  This  horrible  house !  I 
dare  not  stay  in  it  1  And  yet  we  must  starve  or  go 
to  the  poor-house  if  we  leave  it  O,  it  is  so  very, 
very  dreadful !  It  is  no  matter  for  me,  I  am  strong, 
vou  know;  but  Adela  —  nobody  knows  what  Adeui 
IS,  what  an  angel  of  God  she  has  been  through  all 
this  year  of  misery.  O  that  He  would  let  me  die 
and  save  her  from  all  this  agonv  1 " 

Poor  Florence  laid  her  heaa  upon  the  table,  and 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  her  burst 
of  grief.  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  her  a  little,  and  induced  her  to 
give  me,  though  somewhat  incoherently,  the  follow- 
ing account 

"  We  went  to  bed  rather  eariy  last  night ;  Adela 
was  not  well,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  do  so.  She  foil 
into  a  heavy  sleep ;  and  then,  as  there  was  a  great 

piece  to  be  finished  of  that  work  which  Miss  G 

insisted  should  be  read^  to-dav,  I  got  up  again  and 
stole  down  here  to  do  it  Of'^course  I  lighted  only 
one  candle,  and  that  was  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
I  grew  so  nervous,  besides  being  very  cold ;  but  I 
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kept  my  eyes  from  looking  about  the  room,  and 
went  on,  though  I  got  worse  and  fancied  all  sorts  of 
tJungs  coming  about  me.  At  last,  it  was  no  &ney 
at  au,  I  most  dbtincUy  heard  a  noise  in  the  rooms 
overhead  It  was  not  in  the  one  over  this,  bat  in 
the  great  drawing-room  over  the  dining-roonL  I 
hnra  first  one  sharp,  querulous  sort  of  voice,  and 
then  a  whole  set  of  other  voices,  among  them  one 
deep  one,  like  the  deepest  organ." 

**  Nonsense,  dear  Miss  Florence,  it  was  all  your 
nervous  imagination.'? 

Adeki  had  confided  to  me  in  private  what  she 
had  heard,  but  had  never  told  Florence,  and  I  was 
horror-stricken  at  the  similarity  of  their  stories. 

"No,  no,  Mrs.  L ,"  went  on  Florence,  with 

increased  vehemence,  **it  was  no  imasination,  I 
heard  the  voices  as  I  hear  yours.  .1  could  not  stir, 
my  heart  stood  still ;  I  sat  there  I  don't  know  how 
lonv  listening  to  them.  I  would  have  given  the  whole 
world  to  have  been  with  Adela,  but  i  dared  not  pass 
up  the  stairs.  At  last,  you  won't  believe  me,  but  it 
it  true,  1  heard  steps  on  the  stiurs  — a  great  many 
steps — as  if  forty  or  fifty  people  were  coming  down 
ana  talking  all  the  time.  I  think  I  fiiinted ;  I  ex- 
pected them  to  come  into  this  room;  and  I  don't 
know  what  happened  till  I  heard  them  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Yes,  there  !  through  those  folding  doors  I 
I  tell  yon  I  heard  theuL  There  were  voices  of  men 
and  women  talking  and  laughing.  O,  such  awful, 
hoUow,  bitter  sort  of  laughs ;  it  made  my  blood  run 
cold;  and  then  there  were  noises  of  glasses,  as  if 
they  were  feasting.     And  this  went  on,  went  on,  so 

S,  I  thought  I  had  gone  mad  as  I  sat  listening, 
ast  there  were  three  hideous  sounds  I  cannot 
describe,  and  then  it  was  all  silence.  What  eauld 
it  air  be?    What  do  you  think  it  was?" 

"It  was  all  your  poor  overworked  brain,  dear 
Mias  Florence.  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  Miss  Rock- 
ingham," 

"  Why,  when  I  was  at  last  able  to  run  up  stairs,  I 
found  her  still  asleep,  so  I  thought  I  would  wait  till 
I  couW  tell  you." 

"  You  did  very  wisely.  It  must  be  all  imagina- 
turn:  but  you  are  not  able  to  endure  these  lonely 
vigils,  dear  youn^  lady.  Allow  me  to  come,  and  sit 
op  for  a  few  nignts  with  you,  till  your  ^nerves  are 

calmed.    I  am  sure  Lady  F will  allow  me  to 

walk  over  when  my  pupils  are  gone  to  bed,  and  to 
return  to  F House  m  the  morning.** 

Poor  Florence  tried  to  decline  my  offer,  but  it 
was  too  evidently  needed ;  and  we  parted  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would,  if  possible,  return  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  share  the  apartment  of  the  sis- 
ten  for  the  night,  taking  our  turns  to  rest  and  work. 

By  a  chance,  which  at  the  time  seemed  most  un- 
fortunate, one  of  my  pupils  gave  herself  a  severe 
Qirain  that  evening,  and  as  she  lay  moaning  and 
Krered  in  bed  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  her.  Her  mother  had  gone  out  to  a  dinner 
and  ball  at  the  Castle,  and  was  not  likely  to  return 
till  three  or  four  o'clock,  so  that  I  was  compelled  U 
•end  for  the  family  physician  myself,  ana  remain 
beside  the  poor  little  sufferer  till  she  fell  asleep  at 
dawn.  Full  of  anxiety  for  the  consequences  of  an- 
other solitary  night  to  the  Rockinghams,  I  hurried, 
M  soon  as  possible,  across  the  town  to  their  house. 
Florence  met  me  at  the  door,  her  large  eyes  glitter- 
ing, her  hand  trembling  with  excitement  as  uie  led 
UK  m  stairs. 

** 0  Mrs.  If—!  It  is  true !  There  are  beings — 
God  knows  what  they  are — in  this  house.    Adela 


"You  SOW  them  V 

"  Yes,  yes.  Come  in  here.  Come  down,  Ada." 
She  called  to  her  sister  as  she  pulled  me  into  the 
great  dining-room.  The  shutters  of  this  vast  apart- 
ment were  mostly  closed,  only  where  one  or  two  of 
the  hinpes  had  broken  and  the  boards  fallen  away ; 
the  dull,  yellow  light  of  the  winter  morning  entered 
and  displayed  the  dreary  torn  hanging  on  the  walls, 
and  the  biue  floor  pierced  in  every  direction  by  the 
rats.  Just  as  we  entered,  the  slight  concussion  of 
our  step  caused  the  final  giving  way  of  one  of  the 
large  black  marble  slabs  in  the  ruined  mantle-piece, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  shock  and  a  rever- 
beration which  caused  poor  Florence  to  scream  with 
terror,  and  even  shoox  my  nerves  almost  beyond 
control.     Adela  rushed  in  at  the  moment. 

**  Mercifol  God !  what  has  happened  ?  Florence, 
my  lilfe,  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  poor  desolate  children 
cling  to  one  another,  and  at  last  find  calmness  in 
each  other's  arms.  By  degrees  I  led  them  to  de- 
scribe to  me  the  events  of  the  night,  for  their  ter- 
ron,  if  unreal,  could  only  be  dispelled  by  examina- 
tion ;  and,  if  real,  some  steps  must  be  instantly 
taken  to  relieve  them  from  such  a  position.  But 
what  did  I  mean  by  "  real "  y  * 

^  We  both  sat  up,"  said  Adela,  '*  in  our  bedroom, 
expecting  you  to  come  every  moment,  and  getting 
on  meantime  with  our  work.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  night  we  begin  to  hear  sounds  in  the  draw- 
ing-room below.  Then  Florence  told  me  that  she 
had  heard  them  the  night  before,  just  the  same  as  I 
told  you  I  had  done  when  we  first  came  here.  It 
was  very  awful ;  but  as  we  were  together,  and  the 
noises  had  never  come  anywhere  but  In  those  two 
rooms  and  on  the  stairs,  we  bore  it  as  well  as  we 
coald«  Only  there  was  one  shrill  woman^  voice 
which,  whenever  we  heard  it,  made  me  turn  sick 
with  horror.  I  cannot  describe  it."  And  Adela 
lud  her  face  in  her  handkerchief; 

**  They  went  down,"  said  Florence,  "  as  before,  to 
supper,  and  then  the  sounds  grew  fiiint  All  this 
time  the  ni^ht  was  passing,  and  we  could  not  think 
why  you  did  not  come.  At  last  I  fancied  I  heard 
your  ring  at  the  hall  door,  but  the  distance  is  so 
great  I  could  not  be  sure,  and  there  were  those  foar- 
nil  noises,  like  jingliuj^  glasses,  from  time  to  time,  in 
this  dining-room,  which  I  might  have  mistaken  for 
your  bell. 

^  Florence  wanted  to  come  down  to  open  the  door 
to  you,"  said  Adela ;  ^  but  it  was  more  than  I  could 
bear  while  those  noises  went  on.  At  last  there  were 
three  hideous  sounds,  such  as  there  always  are  at  the 
end,  and  then  all  was  silent.  After  some  time  we 
took  our  candle  and  went  down  to  open  the  door  in 
case  you  were  there.  Of  course  we  were  frightened, 
going  down  stairs,  and  stopped  at  the  landings  to  let 
our  candle  light  below  us  as  far  as  it  could,  but  we 
heard  or  saw  nothing  till  we  came  to  the  door  of 
the  great  drawing-room,  which  was  standing  open 
quite  wide.  I  knew  I  had  closed  it  when  we  went  to 
bed,  and  we  both  stood  before  it,  trembling,  afraid 
either  to  go  in  or  to  go  down  past  it,  when  there 
might  be  some  one  there  who  might  come  out  after 
us.  At  last  I  thought,  *  Well,  we  are  in  God's  hands, 
though  we  seem  so  desolate';  and  I  resolved  I  would 
go  into  the  room  at  any  cost,  and  see  if  we  could 
find  out  any  clew  to  this  horrible  mystery  which  will 
drive  us  out  to  starvation.  Florence  woiild  not  let 
me  go  alone,  so  we  went  in  arm  in  arm,  both  hold- 
ing the  candle.     At  first  we  did  not  see  anything 
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down  the  room  we  saw,  there,  in  the  looking-glass 
in  the  centre  pier — ** 

**  You  know  that  great  hideous  tarnished  mir- 
ror I  **  cried  Florence,  her  lips  white  with  &ar  at 
the  recollection. 

I  nodded,  arAd  Adela  went  on :  — 

"  There  was  sftmeUiing  reflected  in  that  mirror  — 
not  us,  we  were  not  yet  opposite  to  it.  But  dull  as 
it  was,  and  half  spoiled  for  want  of  the  qwcksilver, 
there  was  no  mistake — something  was  moving  and 
nodding,  as  it  were,  before  it  Whether  there  was 
anything  between  us  and  the  glass  to' throw  such  a 
reflection  we  never  looked,  for  once  we  had  seen  the 
thing  in  the  glass,  we  could  not  take  our  eyes  off  it. 
There  was  scarlet  and  gold  and  feathers,  and  some- 
thing dazzlingly  brilliant  among  them,  till  at  last 
we  made  out  clearlv  enough  the  terrible  thing  it 
was.  It  was  a  dead  old  woman's  face  surrounded 
by  some  gaudy  head-dress,  and  loaded  with  jeWels. 
The  face  1  O  that  hornble  face  I  It  was  quite  that 
of  a  corpse,  wan  and  drawn,  and  the  eves  oead ;  but 
the  cheeks  were  rouged,  and  it  had  black  curls  and 
black  eyebrows,  as  if  they  were  false,  and  great 
white  teeth  in  the  fallen  jaws.  I  thought  I  should 
have  gone  mad  with  terror." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Florence ;  "  1  tore  poor  Ada's 
arm,  clutching  it.  But  at  last  the  horrible  creature 
seemed  to  finish  looking  and  nodding  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  she  began  to  take  off  all  the  diamonds 
which  were  in  her  head-dress  and  round  her  fright- 
ful neck,  till  they  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  table.  And 
then  —  then  —  ** 

^  She  turned  round  as  if  to  look  if  any  one  saw 
her ;  and  in  our  agony  we  dropped  the  candle,  and 
both  of  us  rushed  out  the  room,  and  Florence  hit 
her  head  agrunst  the  door,  in  the  dark,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  happened  till  we  were  up  stairs  in  our 
own  room ;  but  I  thought  I  heanl  a  sharp,  angry 
cry,  just  in  that  same  shrill  voice  which  temfied  me 
before.  Tlie  cold  gray  dawn  was  coming  on,  and  I 
had  to  bathe  poor  Florence's  head,  and  wo  stayed 
there  till  we  heard  you  just  now  at  the  hall  door." 

What  I  felt  at  the  recital  of  tliis  strange  story  it 
is  needless  to  say.  Summoning  all  my  courage,  I 
said  at  last, — 

"  M  V  dear  young  ladies,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
that  there  are  not  in  this  world  mysteries  of  the  aw- 
fid  kind  at  which  this  vision  of  yours  seems  to  point ; 
but  at  least  you  have  always  agreed  with  me,  dear 
Miss  Rockingham,  that  It  is  far  less  likely  the  dead 
can  appear  in  such  forms,  than  that  our  brains 
should  be  deceived  into  fancying  we  see  them.  You 
know  you  are  both  quite  ill  from  excitement  at  this 
moment,  and  the  state  you  are  in  would  be  precisely 
that  in  which  visions  are  formed.  Be  assured  that 
that  hideous  old  glass  reflected  your  own  fears,  and 
nothing  else.  Let  us  go  into  the  room  and  examine 
everything,  and  let  in  the  sunlight  and  good  air, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  right" 

The  sisters  listened  to  me  with  the  kindly  defer- 
ence they  always  showed  to  my  opinion,  but  evi- 
dently remainea  quite  unshaken  in  the  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  apparition  they  had  witnessed.  At 
last,  however,  I  persuaded  them  to  accompany  me 
into  the  dreaded  apartment  It  was  dark,  the  shut- 
ters being  less  broken  than  in  the  dining-room,  and 
it  took  us  both  time  and  courage  to  wait  to  open 
them,  and  then  to  throw  up  one  or  two  of  the  rusty 
sashes.  Till  this  was  done,  I  had  felt  oppressed  by 
the  odor  of  the  room.  It  might  be  merely  damp, 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  association  of  ideas  that 
connected  it  rather  with 
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The  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  porea  of  the  coffin  plank. 


We  turned  finally  to  the  unfortimate  mirror,  and 
to  the  great  buhl-table  fixed  beneath  it  Tlie  sis- 
ters showed  me  where  they  had  stood,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  centre  panel  the  spectre  appeared,  and  I 
tried  vainly  to  construct  out  of  the  blurred  and 
spotted  sui*face  anything  which  should  have  offered 
a  ground  for  their  imagination. 

*^  She  laid  her  diamonds  down  tliere,"  said  Flor- 
ence, laying  her  hand  on  the  table. 

**  A  great  heap  they  were,"  said  Adela.  "  A 
splendid  necklace  and  earrings,  and  then  a  tiara 
like  an  carl  s  coronet." 

^*Why,  they  must  be  the  great  Galtimore  dia- 
monds!" cried  Florence 

We  stood  all  three  overwhelmed  at  this  idea.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  Miss  Rockingham  had  said  on  the 
night  of  their  arrival  in  that  house,  their  great-grand- 
motiier,  the  last  Countess  of  Galtimore,  possessed  dia^ 
monds  whose  almost  iabulous  splendor  was  among 
the  common  traditions  of  the  Irish  society  of  the  last 
century ;  and  the  disappearance  of  these  magnificent 
jewels,  without  any  adequate  search  by  the  guar- 
dians of  Mr  Rockingham  when  he  inherited  the 
empty  heraldic  honors  of  his  mother's  family,  had 
been  more  tlian  once  mentioned  in  the  sad  uebates 
so  often  held  at  every  table  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Rockinghams. 

^'  There  teas  a  countess's  coronet  among  the  Galti- 
more diamonds.  I  have  heard  my  lather  say  so," 
said  Adela. 

"  And  old,  wicked  Lady  Galtimore —  Why, 
good  heavens  1     Ada,"  —  and  Florence  turned  as 

Eale  as  death, — '*do  you  recollect  tlie  picture  in  the 
edroom  at  the  end  of  the  north  corridor  at  Rocking- 
ham?" 

"Itwa8  5/*c/" 

None  of  us  could  speak.  The  corroboration  of  the 
frightful  story  of  the  sisters*  vision  was  too  v  onderful 
to  permit  ot  any  fiirther  obser\'ation  on  my  part 
By  degrees  I  persuaded  them  to  return  to  their 
room  up  stairs,  and  take  some  little  refreshment 
Both  were  frightfully  ill,  and  it  was  with  great  re- 
gret I  left  them  for  a  few  hours.  My  employer, 
though  somewhat  unwillingly,  consented  to  my 
spending  each  night  with  tliem  for  come  time  to 
come :  and  this  soon  ended  in  my  nursing  both  of 
them  through  severe  attacks  of  icver.  They  had 
but  the  one  little  bed ;  I  was  their  only  attendant, 
except  the  charwoman,  who  came  in  occasionally  in 
my  absence  during  the  day;  and  tliey  were  wanting 
in  nearly  every  comfort  their  miserable  condition 
of  health  required.    It  was  a  trial,  indeed,  lor  me 

to  pass  fix)m  the  parvenu  Lady  F s  splendid 

house  and  luxurious  table  to  the  fireless  garret  where 
lay  two  high-bom  girls  shivering  in  ague,  and  need- 
ing even  such  food  as  Lady  F *s  servants  would 

have  disdained.  How  I  longed  to  carry  away,  in- 
stead of  eating,  my  own  share  of  those  continual 

feasts!     How  Idid  be^  of  Lady  F ,  and  of  any 

of  her  guests,  one  help  after  another,  till  she  peremp> 
tonly  forbade  a  repetition  of  my  offence  against 
good  manners. 

"  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal,  Mrs.  L ,  for 

your  fi*icnds.  It  is  enough  that  I  should  be  worried 
by  beggars  in  the  streets.  I  will  not  be  teased,  or 
have  my  visitors  teased  in  my  house.  If  you  think 
me  hara-hearted  you  need  not  remain  with  me ;  for 
my  part  I  must  consider  my  own  children,  and  not 
waste  my  fortune,  as  Mr.  Rockingham  wasted  all  hia 
vast  property  so  shamefully." 
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Absl  I  knew  too  well  tliat  to  offend  further  was 
to  forfeit  the  salary  by  which  alone  1  was  able  to 
mat  in  some  deerea  my  poor  young  fiiends. 

Da)'8  and  weeks  passed.  The  Rockinghams  were 
struggling  back  to  life ;  but  their  few  customers  had 
ceas^  to  send  work  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
peiform,  and  every  article  of  their  little  property, 
and  most  even  of  their  wardrobe,  had  been  sold  for 
fix)d  and  fire.    It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  those  two  pale 

E'rls,  still  beautiful  and  delicate  as  hothouse  flowen, 
It  0  flo  worn ! — so  sad  I  It  truly  seemed  as  if  the 
dreaded  poor-house — the  lowest  cesspool  into  which 
the  miseiy  and  vice  of  our  great  cities  drain,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  disease  and  b^gary  and  profligacy  — 
vas  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the  earthly  road  whereon 
Adela  and  Florence  were  travelling  to  a  better 
vorld.  The  idea  of  their  submission  to  the  degrad- 
ing circomstancea  of  a  .workhouse,  —  the  pauper's 
dress,  the  vulgar  oiEcials'  brutal  ordering,  the  con- 
tact (perhaps  even  in  their  beds)  with  the  olear-eyed 
outcast  and  fallen  creatures  inhabiting  those  abodes 
of  misery,  —  it  was  too  much  fi>r  me  to  bear.  We 
neTcr  named  it,  but  we  thought  of  little  eke.  I  saw 
each  thought  only  of  the  other,  not  of  herself;  but 
duU  was  aSnost  unendurable.  Many  a  Ume,  when  1 
had  been  sitting  up  with  them,  and  forcing  them  to 
go  to  bed,  I  had  seen  one  or  the  other  rise  from  her 
eTeninv  prayers  with  a  face  of  agony  which  betrayed 
to  my  heart  the  thought  which  she  had  sought  for 
strength  to  bear,  and  then  had  flung  herself,  weep- 
ing passionately,  on  her  sister's  neck.  Their  pa- 
tience, their  gentleness,  their  efforts  each  to  sacrince 
benelf  for  the  other,  were  beyond  all  praise  of  mine. 
Ooe  night  things  had  come  to  the  uttermost  Like 
them,  I  had  sold  all  that  I  dared  to  part  with  while 
preserving  an  exterior  permissible  in  Lady  F 
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nouseholtL  There  was  no  food, — no  chance  of  get- 
ting any  for  the  morrow.  The  relieving-officer,  to 
vhom  we  had  applied,  had  told  us  that  no  assistance 
could  be  given  except  on  ^*  accepting  the  test  of 
destitution,"  and  taking  shelter  in  the  poor-house. 
The  wonst  of  our  fears  was  on  the  point  of  being 
realized. 

Hiat  night  I  resolved  at  all  events  to  spend  with 
my  unhappy  friends,  and  accordingly  I  went  to  their 
hoBse  at  eleven  o'clock,  and,  after  some  attempts  to 
comfort  them,  persuaded  them  to  lie  down  on  what 
jet  remained  of  their  bedding,  while  I  sat  on  the 
floor  beside  them.  Wearied  with  grief  and  tears,  1 
believe  we  all  slept  at  last,  till  when  the  spring  morn- 
ing had  broken,  and  the  sun  was  shining  into  the 
room,  I  was  awakened  violently  by  Ada  starting  up 

in  bed.    **  Mrs.  L !  Florence,  darling !  waken 

op !  0, 1  have  had  such  a  dream  1 "  And  her  eyes 
ipsrkled  as  I  had  not  seen  them  shine,  alas  I  for 
Baay  a  day. 

**9ach  a  dream!"  she  went  on,  eagerly;  "all 
thst  same  horrible  vision  we  saw  in  the  drawing- 
nwm  below ;  only  I  saw  —  I  'm  sure  I  saw  —  where 
the  diamonds  were  placed.  Lady  Galtimore  hid 
them  in  the  buhl-table.  1  know  exactly  where  they 
aie." 

'*0  be  calm,  dear  Miss  Rockingham!"  I  cried; 
'*this  is  only  a  dream." 

**  Darling  Ada ! "  said  Florence,  kissing  her,  sob- 
bing, while  the  sad  reality  of  the  day  contrasted  in 
W  mind  with  these  visions  of  the  night. 

Ada  collected  herself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
*^d,  as  she  rose  up  and  threw  on  hastily  some  of 
her  clothes,  "  You  are  right,  —  it  was  but  a  dream ; 
but  who  knows  but  in  my  dream  my  thoughts  have 
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from  —  ?    O  if  it  could  be  so  I "  she  added,  as  her 
knees  trembled  and  her  lips  quivered. 

There  was  something  almost  solemn  in  the  spirit 
in  which  we  all  three  went  together  down  the  wide 
old  staircase  and  into  the  haunted  room,  on  our 
errand  of  life  and  death.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
into  the  room.  We  looked  at  nothing  round  us, 
but  walked  to  the  massive  table,  from  which,  as  I 
have  already  described,  nearly  all  the  gilt,  brass, 
and  tortoise-shell,  and  locks  of  the  drawers,  had  been 
torn  away,  but  which  yet  remained,  by  sheer  solid 
strength  and  weight,  fixed  into  the  floor  and  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  mysterious  looking-glass.  On' 
reaching  tne  table,  Adela,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, opened  a  little  door  such  as  buhl  cabinets 
usually  possess  in  the  front,  and  which,  as  we  knew, 
displayed  a  small  recess,  once  no  doubt  filled  with 
some  elegant  trifles,  but  now  empty.  Placing  her 
hand  agamst  the  roof  of  this  receFs,  Adela  touched 
a  spring,  and  a  small  shallow  drawer  under  the 
ledge  of  the  table  started  out.  We  all  three  grasped 
it  and  dragged  it  out,  but  it  was  perfectly  empty. 

**I  knew  it  was,"  said  Ada,  quite  roFouitely. 
"  Now  I "  and  she  placed  her  hand  behind  the 
drawer,  in  the  space  lefl  when  it  was  taken  out. 

"  Here  is  the  very  lock  I  dreamed  of ! "  she  mut- 
tered, in  the  intensest  excitement;  and,  catching 
hold  of  a  small  handle  beside  the  lock,  she  gave  it  a 
hasty  jerk,  and  it  came  off  in  her  hand.  **  O  heav- 
ens ! "  she  cried ;  "  it  is  locked  I  We  cannot  get  at 
the  drawer ;  but  it  is  there  I  The  diamonds  are 
there.     It  is  all  exactly  as  I  dreamed  I " 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  our  impatience 
reached  an  almost  uncontrollable  pitch  at  this  mo- 
ment. By  inserting  our  arms  in  the  recoFs  left  by 
the  drawer  in  the  table,  we  could  feel  quite  well 
that  there  was  a  strong  brass  lock  closing  an  inner 
drawer,  reaching  no  doubt  to  the  back  of  the  table. 
On  our  side  of  the  lock  was  the  companion  loop- 
shaped  handle  to  the  one  which  Ada  had  wrenched 
away ;  but  even  had  the  two  remained,  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  burpt  open  the  lock, 
which  was  evidently  of  strong^cst  materials.  Such 
keys  as  we  had  with  us  were  tried,  but  quite  in  vain. 
Should  we  send  for  a  locksmith?  We  dared  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  At  last,  b^  pulling  out  eyery 
drawer  m  the  table,  and  groping  in  every  possible 
direction,  we  reached  (also  at  the  back  of  the  table) 
another  spring,  from  which  started  a  tiny  little 
drawer  wherein  lay  two  objects,  —  one  was  an  old 
gold  ring,  with  a  portrait  of  Lord  Galtimore  i  the 
other  was  a  gilt  brass  key. 

There  was  sometliing  which,  even  in  that  moment 
of  wild  excitement,  inspired  me  with  respect  for 
Adela  Rockingham,  as  I  watched  the  way  in  which 
she  almost  solemnly  took  the  key  from  my  trem- 
bling hand  and  applied  it  to  the  unseen  lock  in  the 
depth  of  the  table.  We  could  hear  it  click  as  the 
rusty  wards  gave  way,  and  then  Adela  drew  forth 
the  lieavy  drawer  within.  It  was  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  eight  or  nine  long ;  and  over  its  contents 
lay  a  piece  of  yellowish  old  paper,  containing  some 
memoranda  of'^figures.  We  lifled  the  paper,  ~and 
there,  each  in  its  black  velvet  bed,  lay  the  enor- 
mous Galtimore  diamonds,  —  the  necklace,  the  ear- 
rings, the  goi^ous  coronet.  Adela  and  Florence 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms.  God 
knows  if  their  sobs  of  joy  did  not  find  an  echo  in 
my  old  heart  then  and  ever  since. 

There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  of 
Adela  and  Florence  Rockingham  to  the  jewels  so 
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house  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  thcnr  posseflrion 
with  the  well-known  neiresBes  of  the  &mily  of  Galti- 
more.  Before  long  the  diamonds  were  disposed  of 
and  a  lai^e  treasure  realized;  but  from  the  first 
day  we  were  able  to  quit  the  gloomy  abode  where 
these  yoimg  girls  had  endured  such  terrible  suffer- 
ings, and  where  also  they  had  recovered  the  opu- 
lence to  which  the^  were  bom.  No  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  sights  and  sounds  of  the  dreary 
old  mansion  has  ever  been  made.  At  the  moment 
when  Adela  drew  forth  the  diamotids,  we  were  all 
too  overwhelmed  with  joy  to  afford  attention  to 
anything  else;  but  on  (iiscussing  the  matter  after- 
wards, it  appeared  that  all  three  of  us  vaguely  rec- 
ollected having  heard  a  sound  like  the  slmli  treble 
laugh  of  an  aged  woman,  quivering,  as  it  were,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  fuxnther  end  of  the  great  desolate 
room.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  assured  that  the 
Spectral  Rout  has  been  known  no  more  in  the  old 
gloomy  house.  Perchance  the  dread  visitors  have 
been  banished  by  the  voices  of  the  happy  little  chil- 
dren of  a  great  national  charity,  whose  abode  it  has 
been  made,  and  for  whose  use  it  has  been  refreshed 
and  purified.  Perchance  the  '^  Wicked  Malvems  " 
have  at  last  borne  the  full  measure  of  their  terrible 
curse,  and  may  now  "  rest  in  their  graves,"  while 
their  innocent  descendants  redeem  their  evil  name 
by  the  generous  use  of  those  long-lost  treasures  to 
which  tney  guided  them  in  such  awful  and  mysteri- 
ous fashion. 

My  brief  story  is  told.  I  write  from  Italy,  whither 
Adela  and  Florence  have  come  to  regain  health  and 
spirits.  They  forced  me  to  accompany  them  here, 
and  say  I  shall  never  leave  them  again.  It  shall  be 
as  they  will,  for  they  are  dear  to  me  as  mv  own 
children.  I  must  go  and  join  them  now,  as  tney  sit 
on  the  terrace  of  this  beautifiil  villa,  where,  among 
the  orange-trees  and  the  vines  the  fireflies  are  flash- 
ing light,  and  the  nightin^es  singing  in  the  warm 
air  iaSen  with  perfume.  Far  below  us  the  Amo  is 
rushing,  and  the  Marble  Duomo  gleams  amid  the 
lights  of  Florence,  and  the  purple  Apennines  rise 
up  among  the  stars,  and  oveniead  stretches  the 
blue  Italian  night. 


TUPPERIDES. 

It  is  strange,  or,  as  Mr.  Tupper  would  teach  us 
to  say,  "  passing  strange,**  that  the  news  that  Mr. 
Tupper  is  likely  to  transmit  the  torch  of  his  genius, 
divided  into  three  brilliant  tapers,  to  the  hands  of 
his  own  fair  descendants,  the  three  Tupperides, 
"  Mary-Frances,"  "  Ellin-Isabelle,"  and  "  Mai^aret- 
Elenora,"  had  not  sooner  run  like  lightning  through 
the  literary  world.  Yet  here  is  "  a  new  eaition  "  of 
this  Heaven-descended  (or  more  precisely  Tupper- 
descended)  triad's  poems  brought  before  us  by  Mr. 
Moxon,  and  we  find  that  during  the  whole  ufe  of 
the  old  edition,  whatever  liie  it  may  have  had,  we 
have  been  ignorant  of  news  so  stimulating  to  the 
heart  and  imagination.  Perhaps  tlus  circumstance 
explains  an  ingenious  heraldic  device  which  has 
been  prefixed  now  for  some  little  time  to  Mr.  Mox- 
on's  catalogue  of  poetic  publications,  the  humor^of 
which  we  have  often  admired.  On  a  conical  hill 
or  gigantic  haycock,  emblematic  no  doubt  of  Par^ 
nassus,  a  number  of  \rild  and  troubled  figures  in  all 
attitudes,  comprehending  stout  old  gentlemen  rest- 
ing, students  in  caps  and  gowns  with  the  gowns  fly- 
ing wildly  in  the  air,  one  acute  and  weather-beaten 
old  day-laborer  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  (alasl  too 


short  to  reach  to  the  summit),  and  we  fancy  one  hidy 
in  dishabille  peeping  round  the  side  of  the  haycock, 
pant,  or  recover  their  breath,  on  their  way  towards 
a  Temple  of  Fame  6n  the  top,  inhabited  by  four 
figures,  one  man  and  three  women.  We  have  al- 
ways hitherto  had  a  difficulty  about  these  four  only 
triumphant  figures,  but  we  now  think  that  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  they  represent  the  great 
family  firom  whom  English  poetry  will  take  a  fi^ 
inspiration,  —  Tupper  and  the  Tupperides,  Martin- 
Farquhar,  Mary-Frances,  Ellin-Isabelle,  and  Mar- 
garet-Elenora.  The  three  ladies  stand  in  modest 
retirement  inside  the  very  diminutive  Temple  of 
Fame,  which  seems  licensed  to  carry  four  passen- 
^rs  inside  and  one  out,  and  no  more  (the  one  out- 
side being,  we  need  not  say.  Fame  herself,  with  her 
trumpet),  —  but  Tupper,  the  generous  and  the  just, 
leans  out  firom  between  the  Corinthian  pillars,  at 
infinite  risk  to  his  own  valuable  life,  to  beckon  up- 
wards with  a  wave  of  his  helpful  hand  the  various 
heated  and  bewildered  figures  still  on  the  ascent,— 
the  only  discouraging  circumstance  being,  as  we 
have  explained,  tluit  those  who  do  reach  the  sum- 
mit can  only  obtain  entrance  by  storming  the  small 
building  and  precipitaUns  the  garrison  over  the 
precipice,  —  a  result  which  even  the  lion-hearted 
author  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  can  scarcely 
intend  to  invite.  We  must  return,  however,  fi^ 
this  ingenious  legend  of  Mr.  Moxon's,  of  which  it 
is  quite  possible  Siat  we  may  have  discovered  only 
one  very  earthly  interpretation,  to  the  great  fiict 
which  we  are  quite  sure  that  British  literature  has 
not  yet  adequately  realized,  that  Tupper's  genius 
will  not  die  without  offspring,  —  nay,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  being  radiated  fi)rth  to  future 
generations  in  as  undiminished  a  magnitude  as  are 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  vast  sphere  of  space, — 
being  at  every  remove  fi*om  the  source  spread  oyer 
a  wider  sphere,  but  still  remaining  in  collective 
power  the  same.  At  the  first  step  indeed  the  Tup- 
perian  genius  has  divided  into  three  distinct  streams 
of  ligh^  and  at  the  next  generation,  it  may  be,  it 
will  take  nine  poetic  descendants  of  the  great  poet 
to  represent  the  sum  total  of  his  present  poetic  in- 
fluence on  the  world.  Still,  to  think  that  the 
daughters  inherit,  as  coparceners  at  least,  the  great 
poetic  heritage,  and  may  transmit  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  influence  of  Tupper's  spirit,  even 
when  subdivided,  will  be  spread  as  widely  over  the 
earth  as  the  waters  of  the  sea,  is  an  animating  and 
delightful  thought.  That  the  daughters  of  Tupper 
recognize  gratefully  the  fountain  of  their  tnspirar 
tion  their  title-page,  with  its  prominent  inscription, 
"Dedicated  to  their  father,  Martin  F,  Tupper," 
sufficiently  shows.  And  their  poems  show  it  also, 
though  it  is  clear  that  even  these  three  graceftil 
poets  have  not  as  yet  divided  among  them  all  the 
wealth  of  Tupper's  manly  wisdom.  No  doubt  as 
his  sun  sets  they  will  gather  its  light  more  and  more 
on  to  their  own  crystal  surface,  —  the  moon  cannot 
be  bright  when  the  sun  is  still  above  the  horizon. 

It  is  hard  to  select  any  one  among  a  triad  so 
graceful  as  meriting  the  distinction  of  resembling 
our  own  Tupper  more  than  the  rest.  We  should 
say,  however,  that  none  of  them  can  as  yet  at  all 
compare  with  their  father,  either  for  homely  breadth 
of  philosophic  insight  or  for  richness  of  metaphor, 
but  that  Mary-Frances  bids  fur  to  have  most  of  his 
vigorous  sense  of  truth,  Ellin-Isabelle  most  of  his 
childlike  innocence  and  serenity,  and  perhaps  Mar- 

faret-Elenora  most  of  his  bold  imaginative  flights. 
Tot  one  of  them  has  anything  so  large  and  nutri- 
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tire  as  such  thoughts  as  theae  (for  inatance)  of  their 
&tlier*8: — 

"OoDtent  is  the  trae  riches,  for  withont  it  there  is  no 
satisfyingi 
Bat  t  ravenous,  all-devoaring  hanger  gnsweth  the  Titals 
of  the  sool." 

But  that  18  the  kind  of  thought  one  does  not  look 
for  from  young  people.  We  wait  for  it  till  **  old 
experience  doth  attain  to  somewhat  of  prophetic 
itnin," — and  the  Tupperides  scarcely  venture  as 
jet  with  their  father^s  courage  mto  the  world  of 
abstract  truth.  Yet  there  are  'vU^na  of  Marv-Fran- 
ces  here  and  there  that  bid  us  hope  for  a  level  in 
her  not  much  sliort  of  her  father's.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  courage  in  the  following  announce- 
n»nt  of  truth  in  a  poem  on  ^*  Hofer  "  that  knakes 
ns  look  ahnost  as  high  for  her  in  the  future,  on  this 
■de  of  her  poetic  attainments,  as  her  father : — 

**  Andrea  Hofxb. 

"  An  eagle  on  his  rocky  throne, 

The  petriot  stood  —  he  amU  moijljf-^ 
Waiting  unguarded  and  alone 
That  death  he  did  not  fear  to  die. 
To  die?    Ah  yei>,  be  knew  full  well 
They  came  to  kill  the  Tyrol's  Tell.** 

This  is  very  promising.  To  recall  home-truths 
without  fearing  the  empty  chai^  of  want  of  origi- 
nality has  always  been  our  Tupper*s  great  distinc- 
tion. The  woman  applies  the  same  couraee  to  the 
concrete  rather  than  to  the  abstract  world.  Still, 
how  much  it  adds  to  the  simplicity  of  the  por- 
trut  of  Hofer  to  be  reminded  tnat  he  stood  where 
he  did  because  he  could  not  £;^,  thoush,  in  mind 
and  spiritual  endowments,  aquikne  !    bo,  asain,  of 

**  How  these  sounds  of  mirth  and  gladneM 
All  were  silenced  in  a  day ! 
Natiung  moved;  for  gloom  and  oadmem 
lUigned  eohore  tul  wag  once  ao  gag, 

**TiU  again,  in  later  ages, 
In  those  chambers  steps  were  lieard; 
But  PompeiVs  youth$  and  sa^es 
Never  more  from  slumber  jtirredL** 

Ifaiy-Frances  clearly  understands  how,  with  some- 
thing of  her  father's  aplomb,  to  take  her  stand  right 
on  a  &ct,  and  feed  upon  it,  and  let  others  feed  upon 
it,  regardless  of  any  reproach  that  it  is  obvious. 
What  firmness  and  cerUunty  of  stroke  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  latter  verse  I  There  is,  however,  a 
beginner's  hand  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first ;  — 
it  can  scarcely  be  assigned  as  a  reason  why  nothing 
moved  in  Pompeii  after  every  one  was  dead  that 
gloom  and  sadness  reigned  where  all  was  once  so 
y"  Mary-Frances  1ms  put. her  cart  before  her 
Surely  she  meant  to  say — surely  her  father 
would  have  said  —  that  nothing  moved  because 
there  was  nothing  alive  to  move  ^  —  that  would  have 
been  real  and  satisfying.  Mary-Frances,  too,  is  per- 
%p8  in  advance  of  her  sisters  in  that  noble  and  sim- 
ple kind  of  poem,  almost  proper  to  theur  father, 
which  consists  of  a  plain  statement  of  &ct8  accom- 
panied by  a  few  remarks,  such  as  ihis,  of  his .  — 

**  A  child  was  playing  in  a  garden,  a  merry  little  child, 
Boonding  with  trinmpliant  health,  and  full  of  happy  fan- 
cies; 

•  •  ■  •  • 

For  I  said.  Surely,  O  life!  tiiy  name  Is  happiness  and 

hope; 
Thy  days  are  bright,  thy  flowers  are  sweet,  and  pleasure 

the  condition  of  thy  gift 
A  youth  was  walking  in  the  moonlight,  walking  not 

alone, 
For  a  fair  and  gentle  nudd  leant  on  hiM  trembUng  aim,*' 


noise. 


Mary-Frances  has  equal  genius  for  beautifiil  state- 
ment of  this  sort,  but  then  instead  of  summing  up 
each  paragraph  with  her  own  reflections,  she,  as  a 
woman,  modestly  refers  to  a  fictitious  guardian  an- 
gel, of  which  hypothesis  she  is  very  fond:  — 

**  Alohk. 

**  There  was  a  little  curtained  room, 
And  scarcely  visible  for  gloom ; 
An  infant  form  was  seen  at  rest. 
His  soft  cheek  on  the  pillow  prest, 
And  on  his  dull,  unconscious  ear 
Fell  the  sad  sounds  he  could  not  hear; 
His  widowed  mother's  life  had  flown; 
And  he,  they  said,  was  left  alone: 
But,  all  unseen  to  mortal  eye, 
A  guardian  spirit  lingered  nigh, 
who,  bending  o'er  the  tiny  bed, 
Breathed  blessings  on  the  little  head. 

**  Years  passed  away;  and  for  the  child 
Many  green  springs  in  beauty  smiled; 
And  many  antumns,  fading  by. 
Pointed  to  obangeless  thines  on  high: 
Yet  not  alone  did  blissful  days 
Around  him  cast  their  sunny  rays, 
For  nothing  here  on  earth  is  fair, 
Bnt  has  its  touch  of  blight  or  care; 
But,  all  unseen  to  mortal  eye, 
That  guardian  spirit  still  was  nigh ; 
On  either  side  a  radiant  arm 
Stretched  out  to  keep  him  safe  from  harm. 

**  Tears  still  rolled  on;  no  more  a  boy, 
His  glad  heart  felt  a  lover*s  joy,**  &c 

And  we  need  not  say  that  the  guardian  angel 
recurs  at  each  periodic  stage  of  his  fife.  The  mag- 
num opus  of  Mary-Frances  is  a  tale  of  an  Indian 
girl  called  Momin^-Dew,  who  is  floated  down  some 
rapids  as  an  ofienng  to  a  river-god  by  her  tribe, 
and  of  the  grief  of  Lion-Heart,  her  lover,  on  that 
unfortunate  occasion.  But  here,  as  Dr.  Newman 
says  of  the  wor^p  of  the  Yii^n,  we  cannot  quite 
foUow  her.  It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Tupper  would 
scarcely  see  the  strong  impress  of  his  gemus  on  this 
tale.  His  fancy  is,  indeed,  light  and  graceftd,  but 
it  prefers  hopping  about  morSi  subjects,  —  subjects 
fike 

'*  Prodigality  hath  a  sister.  Meanness,  his  fixed  antagonist 
heart-fellow,*' 

to  treatin£r  of  Indian  ^Is  with  curious  seeds  round 
their  ankles. 

Ellin-Isabelle  is  periiaps  the  quietest  in  senti- 
ment, and  has  most  of  her  father^!  composure.  She 
has  "  hill-top  thoughts,"  and  they  are  very  proper 
thoughts  for  a  hill-top ;  they  dwell  a  good  deal  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  view  in  sight,  and  then  di- 
verging to  the  fact  that,  bendea  herself  on  the  hill- 
top, there  is  also  a  chapel  there,  they  settle  by  a 
very  natural  ind  justifiable  association  of  ideas  on 
the  chapel,  and  proceed  smoothly  thus : — 

**  For  there  is  a  ehapel  standing 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
All  the  country  round  commanding,  —  , 

Wood  and  valley,  pond  and  rill: 
Here  on  each  returning  Sunday 

Come  the  villagers  to  prayer; 
Here,  too,  many  of  them  one  day 

Shall  lie  resting  free  from  care. 

"  No  one  knoweth  now  the  story 

Why  this  ancient  church  was  buQt; 
Whether  saints  went  here  to  glory. 

Or  to  expiate  some  guilt: 
But  so  long  as  men  are  living, 

And  its  tower  points  on  high, 
If  ay  God*s  Word,  the  true  life-giving, 

Lead  our  hopes  above  the  sky.*' 


*ii 


The  last  verse  has  a  good  deal  of  her  father, 

r«n<«lt  iarliAflicii^    fits    vnofnwo*    i'llAA1i^/w    «r/\ii1H     a#1mif 
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that  ^ing  to  chapel  could,  in  any  case,  have  been 
conceived  as  *^soinff  to  glory"  we  are  not  quite 
sure.  If  it  would,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  some 
tenets  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  But  the 
hope  that  the  chapel  may  lead  .men's  hopes  above 
the  sky  ^  so  kn^  as  men  are  living  "  is  a  limitation 
conceived  quite  m  his  spirit.  £IMn48abeUe  is  as  yet 
the  meagrcst  of  the  three  poets,  and  is  kindly  shel- 
tered between  the  two  of  more  prolific  feeling.  She 
may  eventually  show  more  of  the  repose  of  Mr. 
Tuppcr's  genius  than  either  of  the  others,  —  but  as 
yet  sne  has  scarcely  blossomed. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  turbid  as  yet,  the  one 
whose  soul  has  most  of  her  father's  boldness  of  con- 
ception, least  of  his  quietude  of  spirit,  is  Mai^aret- 
Elcnora.  She  begins  with  **Lignthouse  Musmgs," 
and  asks  the  waves  to  clasp  her  in  their  *f  tawny 
arms."  She  sympathizes  with  Wallace ;  her  chief 
idea  on  Lcith  Hill  is,  not  the  view,  but  the  larch 
woods  which  hide  the  view;  she  wishes  to  swim  in 
Sherborne  pond  with  the  trout ;  she  is  in  favor  of 
the  ocean  because  it  'drowns  people,  and  sings  dirges 
over  them ;  and  altogether  she  is  as  yet  a  somewhat 
unchastened  Tupper.  Sdll  she  has  the  bold  Tupper 
imagination,  and  sometimes  turns  it  into  the  true 
Tupper  channel,  as  in  the  following  reflection  on 
Ganoaldi's  reception  in  London :  — 

"  And  M>  this  mighty  welcoming  sublime, 

Tliis  loyal,  deep  heart-reverence  greeting  thee, 
What  is  it,  in  its  vastness,  fail  and  free, 
Bat  Virtae*s  Triumph  in  the  End  of  Time?  ** 

That  is  grand  and  trumpet-like,  —  and  putting 
Garibaldi's  reception  here  a  year  or  two  ago,  in 
•*the  End  of  Time,"  is  a  fine  vigorous  flignt  of 
moral  feeling.  Had  we  space  we  could  produce 
other  passages  in  the  true  Tupperian  strain. 

Altogether,  literature  has  never  had  a  more  pleas- 
ing sunprise  than  in  this  discovery  of  the  true  trans- 
missibility  of  the  genius  of  a  Tupper.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  beautiful  triad,  even  taken  together, 
gives  us  any  measure  of  his  fiiU-orbed  power.  Still 
we  may  say  of  them,  that 

'^  These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 
Bf  y  frozen  breast  began  to  beat 
With  something  of  its  ancient  heat.** 

Tupper  cannot  perish,  —  even  in  that  limited 
sense  in  which  other  poets  perish.  When  that  great 
spirit  leaves  us,  though  dead  he  will  yet  speak,  not 
onlv  in  his  own  immortal  Proverbial  Philosophy,  but 
witn  living  voices  adapted  to  the  changes  of  our 
future  civilization  in  those  who  shsune  his  spirit,  —  in 
the  strong  realism  of  Mary-Frances,  in  tne  tender 
innocence  of  Ellin-Isabelle,  in  the  vigorous  metaphor 
of  Mai^aret-Elenora,  —  and  we  may  trust,  afier  this 
triple  proof  of  transmissibility,  with  the  voice  also  of 
generations  yet  unborn  of  their  descendants. 


WHO  WAS  FREDERICK  ROBERTSON? 

The  publication  of  "The  Life  and  Letters"  of  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  helps  us  to  some  information 
which  is  very  precious,  and  explains  much  mystery 
that  hangs  around  the  name  of  the  great  Bnghton 
preacher.* 

We  learn  that  this  ^ood  man  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  house  of  his  grandfather.  Colonel  Rob- 
ertson, on  the  8d  of  February,  1816.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 

*  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Uie  Her.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.    Edited 
hj  Stopfoni  A.  Brooke,  IL  A.,  late  Gbaplaia  to  tbe  Znbtmj  ai  0cr- 


ters.  His  brothers  survived  him,  but  his  sisters  had 
all  died  before  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
His  fiither  was  a  captain  in  the  artillery,  and  is  sdll 
living.  Until  Frederick  William  was  five  years  old, 
his  home  was  Leith  Fort;  but  in  1821  Captain 
Robertson  retired  on  half-pay  to  Beverly  in  York- 
shire, that  he  might  attend  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  In  1829  the  family  went  to  France,  and 
for  about  a  rear  the  fhture  preacher  was  drilled  in 
the  French  language.  The  Kevolution  of  1830  sent 
them  home  again,  and  Frederick,  now  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen, was  sent  to  the  New  Academv,  Edinburgh, 
tlien  under  the  care  of  the  late  Archdeacon  (Wil- 
liams) of  Cardigan.  He  was  in  those  days,  he  says 
himself,  **as  iron  in  strength,  broad  and  stout." 
Fond  of  active  exercises,  an  adept  at  sport  and 
adventure,  he  was  yet  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
reflective  and  imaginative,  fond  of  nature  and  quick- 
ening literature.  He  worked  hard  at  school,  and 
won  high  merit.  He  had  already  acouired  some 
deep  love  for  the  military  profession,  ana  his  young 
soul  glowed  with  warlike  ardor.  Talcs  of  battle 
and  of  siege  roused  his  nature  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  nut  his  father  fancied  that  he  saw  in  him 
then  a  peculiar  destiny  for  sabred  work,  and  sought 
to  damp  his  zeal  for  military  adventure.  lie  was 
articled  to  a  Mr.  Boston,  a  solicitor  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
mund's, and  passed  a  year  in  his  ofiice.  But  health 
failed,  and  the  heart  lost  its  rin?  and  mellowness. 
The  army  seemed  his  sphere,  and  to  a  soldier's  life 
he  was  devoted.  He  was  placed  upon  the  list  for  a 
cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India,  and  gave  himself 
to  a  preparation  for  his  future  employment.  While 
he  was  living  at  Cheltenham,  however,  through  a 
singular  circumstance  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  Mr.  Davies,  now  vicar  of  Tewkesbury,  and  Mr. 
Daly,  now  the  Bishop  of  Cashel.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen saw  so  much  in  him  which  was  fitted  to 
make  him  a  useful  and  devout  clei^^yman,  that  they 
strongly  urged  the  advice  wliich  his  father  was  still 
pressing  upon  him,  to  reconsider  his  determinadon. 
With  the  same  true  spirit  of  chivalrous  self-sacri- 
fice which  marked  his  whole  life,  he  left  the  deci- 
sion in  his  father's  hands,  after  many  stru^les  in 
his  own  heart,  and  was  led  to  enter  the  University 
of  Oxford  on  May  4,  188 7.  A  fortnight  after  this 
the  cavalry  commission  was  offered,  but  the  die  waa 
fixed,  and  the  earnest  father  felt  assured  that  the 
hand  o£  God  had  done  it. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  when  Robertson  was  at  Ox- 
ford. Dr.  Newman  was  gathering  around  him  the 
youth  and  ardor  of  the  University,  and  seemed  des- 
tined to  be  the  leader  of  such  a  movement  in  the 
Church  as  would  shake  it  at  its  centre,  and  change 
the  aspect  of  the  nation  itself.  The  **  Old  Lion  of 
Oriel  was  very  nearly  worshipped  by  the  under- 
graduates, and  the  devout  and  learned  Pusey  was 
only  second  in  influence.  The  stagnation  of  sl^^ 
or  disease,  or  death  had  wellnigh  settled  on  Ux- 
ford  and  her  haUs  and  colleges ;  but  Newman,  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  others  were  at  Uie  helm,  and  the  stately 
but  cumbrous  vessel  seemed  to  be  almost  manned 
by  those  who  would  obey  their  will.  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  pressed  to  join  the  movement ;  but  need  it 
be  said,  be  had  too  well  balanced  an  intellect,  and 
too  firm  a  reliance  upon  God,  to  identify  himself 
with  those  who  were  evidently  desirous  of^elevating 
the  tone  of  the  nation's  piety,  but  saw  no  wa^  to  do 
it  save  by  exalting  the  ^lace  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  Cnurch  in  its  relation  to  the  State. 
Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  that  **  no  change  took  place  in 
his  doctrinal  views,  which  were  those  of  the  Evan- 
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irelical  school,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  moderate 
Calvinism."  He  had  come  under  tlie  influence  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  it  was  a  day  of  mark  when  the 
great,  broad-fiouled  man  ascended  the  rostrum  of 
the  Oxford  Theatre  to  deliver  his  first  lecture  on 
Modem  History.  Th^re,  undoubtedly,  in  true  sense, 
stood  his  leader ;  for  him  and  his  wide  principles  he 
could  lose  Newman  and  Pusey.  He  was  an  admirer 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and 
Wonlsworth;  Tennyson,  whom  he  naif-adored,  was 
not  yet  in  the  ascendant  He  joined  the  **  Union  " 
debating-club,  and  there  opened  a  discussion  upon 
tlie  moral  tendency  of  the  theatre,  and  was  answered 
by  the  present  high-priest  of  art,  John  Buskin. 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  1840,  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of*  Winchester,  and  worked  as  a  curate 
in  that  ola  city  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  rec- 
tor of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Maurice,  St  Mary 
Kalendur,  and  St  Peter  Colebrook. 

In  the  sprinnr  of  1841  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  morbid  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  in 
the  summer  his  health  foiled  so  much  that  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent    Writing 
borne  from  Geneva  on  August  3,  1841,  and  speak- 
ing of  a  discussion  in  whicn  he  had  taken  part  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  there,  he  says,  **  My  chief 
Dotnt  was  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ  not  merely  a 
demonstration  of  Grod's  willingness  to  pardon  on  re- 
pentance and  obedience,  but  an  actual  substitution 
of  suffering ;  and  that  salvation  is  a  thing  finished 
for  those  who  believe,  —  not  a  commencement  of  a 
state  in  which  salvation  may  be  gained,*  insisting 
especially  on  Heb.  x.  14."    He  enjoved  at  Geneva 
the  society  of  old  Mr.  Malan.     At  this  city  ho  met 
his  future  wife,  to  whom  he  was  shortly  married, 
Helen,  tliird  daughter  of  Sir  Geoi^  William  De- 
nvs,  Bart,  of  Easton  Neston,  Northamptonshire. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  returned 
to  Cheltenham,  and  when  his  health  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1842,  he  entered  upon  the 
curacy  of  a  district  chio^h,  having  for  its  incumbent 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  now  rector  of  St  James, 
Paddington,  and  contmued  there  for  nearly  five 
years.    He  always  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and 
seems  to  have  exhibited  in  those  days  much  of  the 
fiscination  which  charmed  many  of  his  hearers  in 
later  years.    Mr.  Dobson,  a  former  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  CoUc^,  speaks  of  his  first  sermon,  and 
says :  **  Even  at  Uiis  moment  I  can  see  him,  then 
m  almost  youtliful  beauty,  raising  his  hand  above 
his  head  as  lie  closed  his  sermon  with  the  words, 
*  The  banner  of  ilio  Cross  of  Chri5t,  without  taking 
np  which,'  he  said,  *  no  man  could  be  a  Christian.' 
This  generation  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
He  was  still  a  prey  to  the  fine,  yet  terrible,  sensi- 
tiveness which  had  come  on  from  the  dawn  of  life, 
and  would  finally  master  the  noble  spirit  which  it 
was  to  test  and  purify.     The  unintclli^bility  of  his 
sermons  troubled  him.     He  was  aspinng  to  a  high 
ideal  with  a  restless  fevered  mind,  and  found  some 
qniet  enjoyment  in  efibrts  to  rause  and  comfort  the 
suffering  poor.     Later  still  it  was  to  be  his  confes- 
sion that  ne  was  not  a  preacher  to  the  nch,  but  to 
the  poor.     While  he  was  at  Cheltenham  his  mind 
onderwcnt  a  severe  trial,  which  resulted  at  the  close 
of  his  stay  there  in  completely  changing  his  position 
as  to  the  party  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
identified.     IdQ  had  read  and  thought  much,  and 
seems  to  have  sufiercd  from  the  misconstructions 
tad  variations  of  friends  until  his  spirit  fell  into  so 
dread  a  gloom,  that  of  all  his  early  faiths  but  one 


night  of  sorrow  passed,  and  the  light  of  life  came 
back  again. 

**  Perplexed  in  faith,  bat  pure  In  deeds. 

At  lost  ha  beat  his  music  out; 

.  •  .  •  • 

"  Ha  fonf^ht  his  doubts  nnd  gathered  stren^h; 
He  would  not  make  his  indgment  Uind; 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind, 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

'*  To  find  ft  happier  faith  his  own; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  nnd  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alono." 

It  had  been  well  for  many  if  they  had  remembered 
that  erowth  is  often  attended  hy  pain,  but  that  the 
life  of  fuller  growth  is  not  essentially  another,  but  a 
higher.     Under  the  pressure  of  much  mental  and 
physical  affliction,  he  was  induced  to  abandon  his 
curacy,  and  seek  rest  and  strength  on  the  Continent 
once  more.    At  Heidelberg  he  performed  the  duties 
of  English  chaplain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  won  the 
hearts  6f  all  claases  to  such  a  degree  that  they  en- 
treated him  with  tears  to  become  their  minister; 
but  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months  he  re- 
turned to  Cheltenham.     He  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  asking  for  soQie  em- 
ployment as  the  Bishop  might  direct.    This  led  to 
his  appointment  to  St  Ebbe's,  Oxford.    But  after 
he  haa  been  two  months  at  work,  the  incumbency 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  was  ofiercd  to  him  by 
the  trustees,  Kcv.  James  Anderson,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  and  Mr.  Thornton.     He  at  first  distinctly 
refused  it;  but  they  wrote  to  the  Bishop  and  ob- 
tained permission  of  him  to  release  Mr.  Kobertson 
from  his  Oxford  engagement  if  he  were  willing  to 
leave.     Ultimately  he  accepted  the  post  at  which 
he  wai  to  fight  the  good  fight  so  manfnlly  till  the 
great  Captain  should  say  to  his  brave  but  wearied 
spirit,  ^  It  is  enough ;  come  up  higher."    That  min- 
istry was  to  have  a  world;wide  infiuence  and  fame. 
It  began  on  the  15th  August,  1847.     On  that  day, 
six  years  afterwards,  it  would  terminate.    The  text 
was,  —  *^The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom,"  &c.    As  his  pecidiar  lifo  made 
its  impression,  old  fhces  were  missed,  but  new  ones 
speedily  appeared.     Lito  that  wonderful  ministry 
of  six  years,  —  years  in  the  midst  of  which  all  Eu- 
rope was  heaving  with  revolutionary  influences, — 
an  amount  of  work  was  crowded  which  could  only 
have  been  done  by  a  man  who  felt  that  lifo  wotikl 
be  short,  and  that  it  might  be  useful  and  sublime. 
ICs  heart  had  often  yearned  for  the  poor;  to  do 
them  good,  if  possible;  to  raise  them  firom  their 
low  and  sad  condition,  and  pour  into  their  too 
weary  lot  the  gentle  and  warm  charities  of  Chris- 
tian hearts  and  hands.    But  good  men  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  elevating  the  working  classes  in  those 
days,  and  rather  looked  ronnd  for  power  to  keep 
them  down.     At  heart,  Robertson  was  more  of  a 
Tory,  it  sometimes  seemed,  than  a  RadicaL     He 
was  really  a  tme  Liberal;   and  would  in  these 
times  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  domination  of  any  class,  how- 
ever lam  its  numbers  and  ui^gcnt  its  claims,  but 
desire  l£e  development  and   employment  of  the 
capabilities    and    means  of  all    tor   the   common 
weal.     Like  all  thinkers  and  workers  who  held 
such  a  creed,  he  was  found  to  be  of  no  service 
to  any  faction,  and  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  them  all.    But  by  a  character  which  was 
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would  have  macle  any  party  stroti^,  he  succeeded 
finally,  by  pulpit  and  plattbrm  efforts^  and  more 
private  influence,  in  conyincing  the  workln^en  of 
Brighton  that  he  was  their  true  friend,  and  in  show- 
ing to  their  superiors  in  station  that  he  was  no  mere 
demagogue.  It  was  his  habit  to  review  all  national 
events,  and  to  seek  to  pour  light  upon  all  great 
public  questions  in  his  preaching,  as  well  as  bv  other 
means  that  offered  themselves.  He  preached  to  his 
own  age,  but  always  uttered  truths  and  principles 
which  lay  at  the  deep  hearts  of  all  ages.  As  he 
said  himself,  the  great  deeps  of  humanity  remain  the 
same  fmm  age  to  age.  lie  pandered  neither  to  the 
'flippant  folly  of  the  upper  classes,  over  whom  he 
might  have  swayed  a  mighty  spell,  nor  played  with 
the  foibles  of  his  humbler  brethren,  by  whom  he 
would  have  been  wellnigh  adored.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble work  which  he  had  before  him  at  Brighton,  but 
he  did  it  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  which  mxurk  him 
out  as  a  noble  champion  fi>r  the  truth. 

Although  he  was  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his 
day  in  Brighton,  it  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  ob- 
serve tliat  he  feared  and  hated  more  than  anything 
being  the  idol  or  the  victim  of  popularity.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  kind  of  horror  of  it  haunting  his  sensi- 
tive imagination.  He  said  he  had  stem^  kept  his 
tongue  from  saying  a  syllable  or  a  sentence,  in  pul- 

Sit  or  on  platform,  because  it  would  be  popular. 
[is  sufferings,  however,  in  the  doing  of  his  work, 
were  very  acute,  owing  to  the  misconceptions  and 
ioalousies  of  those  who  might  have  rejoiced  with 
.nim.  No  heart  could  well  have  bled  more  fi'eely 
than  his,  and  none  was  destined  to  be  smitten  with 
keener  blows.  He  hid  his  suffering  fit>m  most  of 
his  firiends,  but  at  times  the  piercing  cry  or  the 
sharp,  bitter  pang  of  his  heart  could  not  be,  con- 
cealed, and  to  one  he  likened  himself  to  the  Spartan 
boy  who  held  hb  cloak  around  him  while  the  fox 
was  gnawing  at  his  entrails.  The  revelation  of  his 
sufferings,  so  far  as  they  are  given,  are  enough  to 
.rouse  the  most  apathetic  nature,  and  lead  the  ear- 
nest heart  to  ask  the  meaning  of  die  mystery.  His 
biographer  remarks,  and  the  words  do  but  express 
the  agony  of  poor  Robertson's  breaking  heart,  while 
they  console  all  who  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
sanctified  genius,  —  **Pain  made  him  creative;  it 
was  when  nis  heart's  blood  was  being  drawn  that 
the  heart  of  his  genius  was  revealed.  There  is  a 
meaning  and  suggestiveness  in  some  words  which 
occur  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1849 :  '*  Our 
best  blessedness  can  only  be  shaken  by  ourselves. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it  And  there  are  delicately 
organized  minds  in  which  a  mental  error  — a  fault 
in  the  tone  of  thinking — can  produce  more  mis- 
ery than  crime  can  in  coarser  minds."  This  wise 
and  delicate  reflection  gives  the  cue  to  much  that 
we  perceive  in  his  spirit  as  it  is  displayed  in  his 
writings.  In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Kobertson  was 
brought  into  a  difficult  and  painful  position  with 
relation  to  some  of  the  workin^men  of  Brighton, 
owmg  to  a  proposition  to  admit  mfidel  publications 
into  the  institute.  This  circumstance  called  fi)r  the 
exercise  of  all  the  forbearance,  manliness,  and  tact 
which  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  difficulty. 
He  was  widely  known  as  the  leader  of  the  working- 
men,  and  as  one  who  favored  their  education  and 
advancement  He  was,  however,  no  socialist,  nei- 
ther could  he  be  called  a  Radical.  A  speech  which 
he  gave  at  the  Town  Hall  to  a  crowded  audience^ 
composed  of  all  classes,  and  comprinng  all  the 
workingmen  of  the  institute,  seems  to  have  been 
ttkBrkedby  t\nu8iial  skill  and  power.    He  disaimed 


opposition  by  his  candor  and  firmness,  and  pre- 
vented misunderstanding  by  his  clear  and  simple 
utterances.  The  following  words  which  he  used 
on  this  occasion  are  very  significant:  *^I  refuse  to 
permit  discussion  this  evening  respecting  the  love 
a  Christian  man  bears  to  his  Redeemer, — a  love 
more  delicate  far  tlian  the  love  which  was  ever 
borne  to  sister  or  the  adoration  with  which  he  re- 
gards his  God,  —  a  reverence  more  sacred  than 
man  ever  bore  to  mother."  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
dress was  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
some,  while  the  rest  retired,  and  lefl  the  majority  of 
the  members  free  to  carry  out  their  new  plans  and 
purposes.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  discus- 
sions which  arose  upon  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sunday,  tne  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment,  upon  all  ^f  which  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  so  earnest  and  original  a  thinker  ex- 
pressed many  important  and  memorable  reflections. 
The  opinions  which  he  expressed  excited  warm 
criticism,  and,  as  it  is  manifest,  no  inconsiderable 
misrepresentation.  He  said  in  1851,  **  Of  course 
people  speak  bitterly  against  my  teaching,  and,  of 
course,  I  feel  it  keenly."  It  was  this  efiect  upon 
himself  which  was  now  rapidly  eating  awAy  bis 
vitals,  and  would  erelong  crush  his  pure  and  noble 
heart  beyond  relief  and  remedy.  His  mind  was 
occasionally  relieved  in  those  times  by  the  passion- 
ate study  of  ornithology  and  other  scientific  pursuits 
in  tlie  intervals  of  the  busiest  lives,  and  encouraged 
also  by  a  hearty  and  loving  address  presented  to 
him  in  the  Town  Hall  on  April  21,  1852,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  of  his  congregation.  But 
the  now  quickly  destroying  sorrow  was  doing  its  fell 
work  upon  him,  for  he  wrote  afterwards  in  a  letter 
to  a  fiiend,  *^  In  the  midst  of  the  homage  of  a  crowd, 
I  felt  alone,  and  as  if  fiiendlcss." 

In  the  early  part  of  1853,  he  seems  to  have  fire- 
quently  visited  Xady  Byron  at  Esher,  whose  warm 
friendship  he  had  enjoyed,  since  he  had  lived  in 
Brighton,  and  of  whom  he  said  that  she  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  purest  women  he  had  ever  met 
Disease  of  the  brain  was  making  way,  although 
he  now  lectured  so  finely  upon  Wordsworth,  and 
preached  some  of  his  b^  sermons.  !Many  of  his 
mends  had  combined  to  furnish  him  with  the  assist- 
ance he  could  no  longer  do  without  He  secured 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tower  as  a  curate, 
but  the  opposition  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner  pre- 
vented the  appointment  being  made,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  opposition  had  evidently  much  to 
do  in  breaking;  the  last  link  that  bound  the  rare  and 
beautiful  spirit  to  this  sad  and  weary  world  for  him. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1853,  he  preached  for  the  last 
time  in  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  morning  from  the 
barren  fig-tree,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  closing 
lecture  of  a  course  on  the  Corinthians,  the  text 
of  which  contained  the  words,  "  Finally,  brethren, 
farewell ! "  During  the  last  two  or  three  months 
which  intervened  Dctween  this  and  his  death  he 
bore  intolerable  agony  and  mental  distress,  trace- 
able to  the  disease  of  the  brain,  and  the  'fact  that 
he  had  been  misunderstood  and  rejected  by  men. 
Medical  men  strove  to  relieve  him,  and  hoped  on, 
but  all  in  vain.  In  Aufi;ust  he  was  evidently  living 
his  last  term  of  weary  aays  and  nights  beneath  the 
sky  whose  glories  he  had  loved  so  much.  **  A  night 
or  two  before  he  died,  he  dreamt  that  his  two  sisters, 
long  since  dead,  came  to  crown  him."  On  the  12ih 
he  wrote  his  last  words :  "  I  have  grown  worse  and 
worse  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight    From  in- 


lennty  of  ini^riii^  in  the  brain,  and  utter  powerlesfi- 
MS  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe,  and 
the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical  men,  I 
think  now  that  I  shall  ncrt;  get  oyer  this.  His  will 
be  done  I  I  write  in  torture."  On  Sunday,  the 
Uth,  he  died,  at  thurty-eeTen  yean  of  age.    We 

S'Te  Mr.  Brooke's  words :  ^  He  had  passed  through 
e  day  with  intenser  suffering  than  usuaL  He  was 
moTed  from  his  bed  to  the  s(^  near  the  open  win-^ 
dow,  where  he  lay  until  the  eTonkig.  But  towards 
ten  o'cloek  a  change  took  place.  l£e  pain  returned 
with  bitter  violence.  Feebly  crying  at  intervals, 
'Uy  God,  my  Father,  t- my  God,  my  Father  I 'he 
iired  hr  two  hours  in  a  mortal  agony,  during  which 
be  never  lost  clear  consciousness,  mi  mother,  wife, 
a&d  one  friend,  with  his  physician,  watched  over 
him  with  devoted  care.  -  At  last  they  sought  to  re- 
fiere  him  by  changing  his  position;  but  ne  could 
not  endure  a  toocL  'I  eannot  bear  it,'  he  said. 
'Let  me  rest.  I  must  die.  Let  God  do  his  work.' 
These  were  hia  last  words.  Immediately  afterwards, 
at  a  few  minutes  past  midnight,  all  was  over."  He 
wu  buried  amid  the  deep^  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow,  and  a  monument  marks  his  rest- 
mff-place,  while  a  memorial  window  in  Brasenose 
CSkf^e  Chapel  and  busts  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
PkYflion  at  Brighton  testify  to  the  respect  and  love 
of  his  friends. 

A  more  thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  beaotifiil 
peacher  never  entered  a  pulpit;  a  simpler  and 
braver  man  never  lived;  a  truer  Christian  never 
adorned  any  religious  commnnitv.  His  life  and 
death  were  vicarious^  as  he  himself  might  have  put 
it  He  lived  and  died  for  others,  for  ua  all.  The 
lorrowB  and  agonies  of  his  heart  pressed  rare  musio 
oat  of  it,  and  the  experience  of  a  terribly  bitter  life 
leaves  a  wealth  of  thouj^ht  and  reflection  never  more 
than  equalled  in  the  history  of  men. 


MORE  OF  "OUR  DOGa»» 

PETEB. 

Pl^TBB  died  young,  —  vei-y  quick  and  soon  that 
bright  thing  came  to  confusion.  He  died  of  excess 
of  me;  his  vivacity  slew  him.  Plucky  and  silent 
under  pimishment,  or  any  pain  from  without^  pain 
from  within,  in  his  own  precious,  brisk,  enioying 
body,  was  an  insufferable  offence,  afiront,  and  mys- 
tei^, — an  astonishment  not  to  be  borne, — he  (us- 
dauied  to  live  under  such  conditions. 

One  dav  he  came  in  howling  with  pain.  There 
via  no  injury,  no  visible  cause,  but  he  was  wildly 
in,  and  in  his  eyes  the  end  of  all  things  had  come. 
He  pat  so  many  questions  to  us  at  each  pang  — 

idiat  is  this  ?  —  what  the can  it  be  ?  —  did  you 

erer? — as  each  paroxysm  doubled  him  up,  he  gave 
t  ihaip  cry,  more  of  rage  and  utter  exasperation 
than  of  suffering;  he  got  up  to  run  away  from  it  — 
vhj  should  he  die  ?  Why  should  he  be  shut  up  in 
darkness  and  obstruction  at  that  hour  of  his  opening 
mora, — his  sweet  hour  of  prime  ?  And  so  racing, 
nd  ntterly  put  out,  the  nonest  dear  little  fellow 
vent  off  in  an  ecstasy  of  fery  at  death,  at  its  absurd- 
ity m  his  case. 

We  never  could  expliun  his  death;  it  was  not 
poiaon  or  injury ;  he  actually  expired  when  career- 
ing round  the  creen  at  fiiU  speed,  as  if  to  outrun  his 
enemy,  or  shsuke  him  off.    We  have  not  yet  got 

*  Thlf  ptpcr  wma  written  bj  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Sdinborgh  for 
•  mobA  icrtesor  <*  9|mi«  Honn,**  to  be  pabtished  dnrlnc  the  eprlof . 


over  his  loss,  and  all  ihe  possibilities  that  lie  buried 
in  his  grave,  in  the  Park,  beneath  a  younff  chest- 
nut;tree  where  the  ruddy-cheeked,  &t,  ana  cordial 
coachman,  who  of  (dd,  in  the  jnrand  old  Reform 
days,  used  to  drive  his  master,  Mr.  Speaker  Aber- 
cromby,  down  to  "the  House"  with  much  stateli- 
ness  and  bouquet,  and  I  dug  it  for  him, — that  park 
in  which  Peter  had  often  (Ssported  himself,  flutter- 
ing the  cocks  and  hens,  and  putting  to  ffight  the 
squadron  of  Gleneagles  wedders. 

DICK. 

He  too  IS  dead, — he^who,  never  having  been 
born,  we  had  hoped  never  would  die ;  not  uiat  he 
did  —  like  Rab  —  '* exactly**  die;  he  was  slain. 
He  was  fourteen,  and  getting  deaf  and  blind,  and  a 
big  bully  of  a  retriever  &U  on  him  one  Sunday 
morning  when  the  bells  were  rinsing.  Dick,  who 
always  fought  at  any  odds,  gave  battle ;  a  Sabba- 
tarian cab  turned  the  comer,  the  big  dog  fled,  and 
Dick  was  run  over,  —  there  in  his  own  street,  as  all 
his  manv  firiends  were  eoing  to  church.  His  back 
was  broKcn,  and  he  died  on  Monday  night  with  us 
all  about  lum;  dear  for  his  own  sake,  dearer  for 
another's,  whose  name  —  Sine  Qu&  Non  —  is  now 
more  than  ever  true,  now  that  she  is  gone. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  when  Dr.  Cottins  of  Rox- 
buiy  came  in  yesterday  and  introduced  himself  to 
me  by  asking,  **'  Where  is  Dick  ?"  To  think  of  our 
Dick  oeing  known  in  Massachusetts! 

BOB.' 

If  Fbter  was  the  incarnation  of  vivaci^.  Bob  was 
that  of  enei^.  He  should  have  been  called  Thala- 
ba  the  Destroyer.  He  rejoiced  in  demolition, — not 
inm  ill-temper,  but  from  the  sheer  doU^t  of  ener- 
gizing. 

when  I  first  knew  him  he  was  at  Blinkbonny 
toll.  The  tollman  and  his  wife  were  old  and  the 
house  lonely,  and  Bob  was  too  terrific  for  anv  bur- 
glar. He  was  as  tall  and  heavy  as  a  foxhound,  but  in 
every  other  respect  a  pure  old-fiuhioned,  wiry,  short- 
haired  Scotch  terrier, — red  as  Bob  Boy's  beard, — 
having  indeed  other  qualities  of  Bob's  than  his  hair, 
—  choleric,  unscrupulous,  afiectionate,  stanch,  — 
not  in  the  least  magnanimous, — as  ready  to  wony 
a'  little  dog  as  a  big  one.  Fighting  was  his  "chief 
end,"  and  ne  omitted  no  opportuni^  of  accomplish- 
ing his  end.  Bab  liked  fighting  rar  its  own  sake, 
too,  but  scorned  to  fight  anything  under  his  own 
weight ;  indeed,  was  long^sumsring  to  public  mean- 
ness with  quanelsome  leaser  dogs.   Bob  had  no  such 


After  much  diflkulty  and  change  of  masters,  I 
bouffht  him,  I  am  ashamed  to  smr,  for  five  pounds, 
and  Inou^t  him  home.  He  had  been  chamed  for 
months,  was  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  the  sur- 
plus power  and  activity  of  this  max  creature,  as  he 
dragged  me  and  my  son  along  uie  road,  giving  bat- 
tle to  every  dqg  he  met,  was  something  appalhn^ 

I  very  soon  found  I  could  not  keep  hiuL  JSe 
worried  the  pet  does  all  around,  and  got  me  into 
much  trouble.  So  I  gave  him  as  ni{;ht-watchman 
to  a  goldsmith  in  Princess  Street  ^  This  work  he  did 
fiunousiy.  I  once  in  pasnng  at  midnij^ht  stopped  at 
the  shop  and  peered  m  at  the  little  shp  of  glass,  and 
by  the  gas-light  I  saw  where  he  lay.  I  made  a 
noise,  and  out  came  he  with  a  roar  and  a  bang  as 
of  a  sledge-hammer.  I  then  called  his  name,  and 
in  an.  instant  all  was  still  except  a  quick  tapping 
within  that  intimated  the  wagging  of  the  taiL  He 
is  still  there,  —  has  settled  aown  into  a  reputar 
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to  the  disapjpearance  in  battle  of  sundiy  of  his  best 
teeth.  As  he  lies  in  the  sun  before  the  shop  door 
he  looks  somehow  like  the  old  Fighting  Tem^raire. 

I  never  saw  a  do^  of  the  same  breed ;  he  is  a  sort 
of  rough  cob  of  a  £}g,  —  a  huge  quantity  of  terrier 
in  one  skin ;  for  he  has  all  the  nm  and  briskness  and 
failings  and  ways  of  a  small  dog,  begging  and  hop- 
ping as  only  it  does.  Once  his  master  took  him  to 
North  Berwick.  His  first  day  he  spent  in  careering 
about  the  sands  and  rocks  and  in  the  sea,  for  he  is  a 
noble  swimmer.  His  next  he  devoted  to  worrying 
all  the  do^  of  the  town,  beginning,  for  convenience, 
with  the  biggest. 

This  aroused  the  citizens,  and  their  fury  was 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  third  day  by  its  being 
reported  alternatively  that  he  had  torn  a  child's  ear 
on,  or  torn  and  actually  eaten  it.  Up  rose  the  town 
as  one  man,  and  the  women  each  as  two,  and,  headed 
by  Matthew  Cathie,  the  one-eyed  and  excellent  shoe- 
maker, with  a  tall,  raw  divinity  student,  knock- 
kneed  and  six  foet  two,  who  was  his  lodger,  and 
was  of  course  called  young  Dominie  Sampson.  They 
bore  down  upon  Bob  and  nis  master,  who  were  walk- 
ins  cahnly  on  the  shore. 

Bob  was  for  making  a  stand,  after  the  manner  of 
Goriolanus,  and  banishing  by  instant  assault  the 
"  common  cry  of  curs  " ;  but  his  master  saw  sundry 
guns  and  pistols,  not  to  speak  of  an  old  harpoon, 
and  took  to  his  heels  as  the  only  way  of  getting  Bob 
to  take  to  his.  Auri/pXj  with  much  nous,  made  for 
the  police  station,  and,  with  the  amistance  of  the 
constables  and  half  a  crown,  got  Thsuaba  locked  up 
for  the  night,  safe  and  sulky. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  when  Cathie  and  his 
huge  student  lay  uneasily  asleep,  dreaming  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  early  dawn  was  beautiful  upon  the 
Bass,  with  its  snowy  cloud  of  sea-birds  *^  brooding 
on  the  charm^  wave,"  Bob  was  hurried  up  to  the 
station,  locked  into  a  horse-box,  —  him  never  shall 
that  ancient  Burgh  forget  or  see. 

I  have  a  notion  that  dogs  have  humor,  and  are 

Eerceptive  of  a  joke.  In  the  North,  a  shepherd, 
aving  sold  his  sheep  at  a  ms^ket,  was  asked  by 
the  buyer  to  lend  him  his  dog  to  take  them  home. 
**  By  a'  manner  o'  means  tak  Birkie,  and  when  ye  'r 
dune  wi'  him  just  play  so"  (making  a  movement 
with  his  arm),  *^  and  he'll  be  hame  in  a  jiffy."  Birkie 
was  so  clever  and  useful  and  gay  that  the  borrower 
coveted  him ;  and  on  getting  to  his  farm  shut  him  up, 
intending  to  keep  him.  Birkie  escaped  during  the 
night,  and  took  the  entire  hirsel  (flock)  back  to  his 
own  master !  Fancy  him  trotting  across  the  moor 
with  them,  they  as  willing  as  he. 

OUR  BROWN  PASSENGER 

During  the  manv  wanderings  and  voyages  which 
my  brother  Edmimd  and  myself  have  made  up  and 
down  the  earth  in  search  of  wealth,  we  have  become 
tolerably  average  judges  of  many  things.  Furs, 
slop  clothing,  tallow,  cuosky  horses,  inns,  wine,  bad 
money,  are  out  a  tithe  of  the  things  on  which  we 
should  be  competent  to  give  some  sort  of  opinion ; 
but  there  are  two  things  of  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  one  shouM  have  a  good  judgment,  — 
ships  and  ships'  captains,  and  we  consider  uiat  there 
are  very  few  landmen  in  a  position  to  give  us  ad- 
vice on  either  of  these  two  subjects. 

Therefore  when  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a 
ship  to  make  what  we  determined  to  be  our  last 
voyage,  the  different  ships  which  were  honored  with 


our  notice  underwent  a  very  severe  scrutiny  indeed. 
One  or  two  of  the  ships  would  have  done,  but  then 
the  skippers  were  not  up  to  my  brother  Edmund's 
standaiti ;  and  in  cases  where  he  passed  the  captain 
I  got  fancifol  about  the  ship.  We  rejected  them  all 
save  one  we  had  yet  to  see,  and  I  was  constrained  to 
say,  afier  an  afiemoon  spent  among  the  shipping,  ^- 

"  My  dear  Ned,  at  this  rate  we  shall  not  get  to 
England  at  all.  We  really  must  txy  to  be  less  par- 
ticmar  with  the  Typhoon.  When  I  come  to  think  of 
the  awfully  G[ueer  crail  we  have  sailed  in,  I  think 
we  are  carrymg  criticism  a  littie  too  &r." 

*^  Not  a  bit,  Thomas, — not  a  bit " ;  and  he  wagged 
his  great  yellow  beard.  *^  I  mean  to  be  more  par- 
ticular with  her  than  any  other.  I  have  no  idea  of 
gaining  experience  and  not  using  it.  To  the  Ty- 
phoon,^ he  said,  as  he  tumbled  into  a  boat ;  ^*  where 
IS  she?" 

"  Off  the  battery  " ;  and  away  we  scudded  down 
the  harbor,  past  the  lighthouse,  and  past  the  berths 
of  the  men-of-war,  just  in  time  to  see  a  stream  of 
fire  shoot  suddenly  fit>m  the  side  of  H.M.S.  Styx, 
and  hear  the  dull  heavy  boom  of  the  sunset  gun  go 
rattling  away  among  tne  quarries. 

I  sat  loolang  at  the  infinitely  peaceful  sunlight 
during  out  upon  the  lonely,  happy  hills,  whose  sum- 
mits 1  could  see  above  the  dark  quarries  ^  and  at 
the  black  quarries  close  on  the  shore  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  were  beginning  to  send  fortii  in 
strings,  lines,  groups,  or  solitary  figures,  swarm  after 
swarm  of  ^ray  convicts,  dim,  unearthly-looking  under 
the  growing  gloom,  crowding  down  to  their  boats 
like  souls  to  Charon's  bark.  It  struck  me  that  it 
was  like  looking  across  hell  to  heaven,  and  the  sight 
held  me  so  long  that  I  was  only  aroused  by  Ed- 
mund's saying,  "Here  she  is,"  and  my  turning 
round  and  aiter  a  minute's  contemplation  saying, 
"  B  V  Jove ! " 

We  were  under  the  bows  of  a  laige  ship,  which 
lay  the  last  of  all  seaward,  beyond  the  cattery, 
quite  alone.  The  sun  had  set  upon  the  water,  but 
her  vast  tall  masts  penetrated  into  the  lighter  air 
above,  till  her  trucx  almost  seemed  to  pierce  the 
fading  sunlight,  and  showed  us  that  her  spars  were 
very  nearly  as  laige  and  as  heavy  as  those  of  that 
tremendous  engine  of  war,  the  Styx  fiigate,  which 
was  her  nearest  neighbor.  Her  bows  were  like  those 
of  a  yacht,  and  ran  up,  not  into  a  figure-head,  but 
into  a  delicate  golden  scroll.  Such  bows  I  had  sel- 
dom seen  on  any  ship,  and  I  noticed  them  closc\)% 
The  rest  of  the  long  black  hull  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  were  both  aware  that  we  were  looking 
on  one  of  the  noblest  clipper  ships  we  had  ever  set 
eyes  on. 

"  Now  for  the  captain,"  I  thought.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  wiU  do  ?  '• 

Though  the  vast  mass  of  the  ship  lay  perfectly 
dead  and  motionless  on  the  water,  our  little  boat 
was  leaping  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  it  required  a 
jump  to  get  on  the  ladder;  but  we  were  soon  on 
deck  and  looked  around  us.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
decks  we  had  ever  been  on,  flush,  save  one  house 
afl,  which  took  the  place  of  a  poop,  but  which  had 
a  broad  gangway  round,  and  a  large  elliptical  mon- 
key-poop astern.  So  that,  do  you  see,  reader,  you 
could  walk  fi^m  the  forecastle,  past  it,  to  the  wheel, 
and  so  round  it  back  again ;  might  walk,  in  short, 
when  at  sea,  twenty  miles  without  turning.  This 
struck  us  as  being  very  charming,  and  we  had  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  its  best,  for  not  a  soul  was 
in  sight  but  one  lanky,  good-natured-looking  mid- 
shipman, to  whom  we  adcbessed  ourselves. 
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*^  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  first  officer  is,  sir,  if 
pa  please  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  He  is  ashore,  drunk.  At  least  he  was  half  an 
hour  ago." 

"'  Can  you  tell  us  where  the  steward  is,  sir,  if  you 
please?" 

**  Well,  I  am  afiuid  it  won't  be  much  good  to  tell 
you,  for  I  am  afnud  Yorky  is  drunk  too. ' 

This  was  very  nice  indeed.  "  Are  the  crew  on 
board  V  **  I  asked. 

"No.  They  are  in  the  hulk,  doing  their  six 
weeks  for  running.  The  police  barge  will  bring 
them  on  board  the  night  before  we  sail." 

I  looked  at  Edmund,  and  saw  that,  like  an  incon- 
sistent fellow  as  he  was,  he  had  &.llen  so  deeply  in 
love  with  the  ship's  bows,  that  nothing  would  turn 
him,  if  the  captain  looked  anything  like  business.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  look  for  me  captain,  but  he 
did  not.     He  said, —  * 

"  Can  you  kindly  inform  me,  sir,  if  the  stewardess 
is  drunk?" 

"  No,"  said  the  midshipman,  indignantly,  "  she  is 
not.  Polly  drunk,  indeea !  She  *d  sue  the  man  who 
dared  say  it.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
skipper  is  drunk  V  Here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himselfl"  So  our  midshipman  hitched  himself  off 
the  capstan  and  went  away  growling  at  Edmund's 
ofl^Busiye  inquiry  about  the  stewardess. 

We  tomeu  and  saw  before  us  one  of  the  finest, 
most  sailor-like,  most  gentleman-like  young  fellows 
we  had  ever  met  in  our  wanderings.  Scarcely 
thirty,  we  guessed,  with  a  clear  brown  face,  a  bright 
eye,  and  as  pleasant  a  smile,  showing  as  fine  a  range 
fi  teeth  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  A  pbwerfiil  up- 
standing fellow  too,  —  a  man  every  mch  of  him, 
whose  crisp  curly  hair  seemed  expressly  made  to 
keep  on  his  head,  without  derangement  in  any 
cjcione  or  typhoon  which  ever  blew.  He  would 
do,  we  said  at  once,  in  spite  of  a  drunken  first 
officer  and  steward,  and  a  crew  fix)m  the  hulk. 
When  he  came  to  us  and  said  pleasantly,  *^  Are  you 
eoing  to  sail  with  me,  gentlemen,"  we  answered, 
Gke  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  "  Certainly." 

"  You  are  a  sailor,  sir  ?  "  he  said  to  my  brother, 
which  was  so  far  not  complimentary  to  me. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Edmund  ;  "  but  I  know  a  sailor 
when  I  see  one.  I  am  not  long  married,  and  am 
soing  to  intrust  a  delicate  wife  and  a  baby  to  your 
keeping  for  fourteen  thousand  miles.  Can  you  con- 
scientiously undertake  the  job  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  "  I  think  I  can.  I  am 
not  fortunate  in  mv  ship's  company.  I  have  come 
round  firom  San  Francisco,  and  have  picked  the 
main  of  them  up  there ;  a  queer  lot,  with  all  the 
turbulence  of  American  sailors,  and  not  one  of  their 
good  qualities.  They  ran,  and  are  in  the  hulk; 
they  are  as  good  as  any  I  shall  pick  up  just  now.  I 
have  four  good  officers,  a  carpenter,  steward,  stew- 
ardess, and  one  midshipman ;  and  I  have  a  noble 
lot  ofnassengers,  thank  God.  I  '11  pull  you  through." 
**  The  steward  is  drunk,  is  he  not  ?  "  said  L 
"Well,  yes,"  said  the  skipper,  laughing,  "but 
only  on  principle.  It  ain't  habitual.  We  have 
been  three  weeks  in  the  bay  in  ballast,  trying  to 
zet  cargo,  and  have  got  a  little  wool  and  gold ;  but 
ae  has  not  been  ashore  more  than  three  hours. 
L^wt  night  he  told  his  wife  and  me  that  it  was  un- 
sailorlike  and  unlucky  to  go  to  sea  without  a  burst, 
ajkd  so  he  hna  gone  on  snore  to  get  drunk.  He  is 
an  excellent  fellow,  I  assure  you,  and  so  is  the  car- 
penter." 

We  went  into  the  saloon,  and  the  stewardess,  a 


hard-headed,  hard-handed  Scotch  woman,  showed 
us  the  vacant  berths.  There  were  now,  she  told 
us,  near  100  passengers,  but  most  of  them  in  the 
second  cabin,  between  decks.  The  voyage  would 
pay.  she  said,  entirely  through  the  passengers.  It 
would  pay  well,  and  she  was  glad  of  that,  for  the 
skipper  had  brought  the  ship  round  fh)m  San 
Francisco  on  speculation,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  she  wished  him  to  stand  well  with  the  owners, . 
as  he,  the  skipper,  was  going  home  to  be  married. 
She  seemed  a  dear  old  body,  and  made  us  more 
than  ever  in  love  with  the  ship.  AVhen  she  under- 
stood that  she  was  to  be  plagued  to  death  all  the 
voyage  by  a  delicate  young  wife  and  a  baby,  her 
satisfaction  knew  no  bounds.  She  immediately 
asked  my  brother's  Christian  name,  and  has  never 
called  him  by  any  other  since.  Me  she  tolerated, 
and  I  thank  her. 

But  as  we  looked  round  at  the  cabins  (opening 
out  of  the  saloon,  and  on  deck,  please  to  understand^ 
a  hitch  occurred.  We  came  to  a  cabin  door  on 
which  there  was  a  card,  and  on  it  was  written  in  a 
large  hand,  "  Mrs.  Dishmore."  And  Edmund  said, 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  sail  in  the  same  ship  with  that 
womal^.  She  is  intolerable  enough  on  shore,  but  to 
sea  with  that  woman  I  don't  go. 

"  Nonsense,  Ned,"  I  said ;  "  you  need  not  speak 
to  her." 

"  She  was  the  woman,  as  you  know,  that  tried 
her  hardest  to  prevent  Maria  from  marrying  me, 
and  I  hate  the  sight  of  her." 

"  She  probably  only  repeated  what  she  had  heard," 
I  said.  "  You  aon't  know  an^-thing  against  the  wo- 
man except  what  we  aU  know,  that  she  is  the  most 
tiresome,  backbiting,  meddlesome  Matty  in  Uie  three 
republics.    Don't  be  a  fool." 

"  I  '11  not  sail  with  that  woman,"  he  repeated,  as 
we  went  over  the  side.     But  he  did  nevertheless. 

That  evening,  after  having  tea  with  his  wife,  we 
went  away  on  a  little  expedition.  Certain  custom- 
house officers  had  become  endeared  to  us  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  we  went  to  wish  them  good  by. 
The  custom-house  men  used,  in  those  pre-railway 
times,  an  inn  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  before  you 
come  to  the  lighthouse.  We  knew  that  we  should 
catch  some  of  them  there  that  night,  more  particu- 
larly one ;  so  we  took  the  last  steamboat  from  the' 
pier,  and  went  across,  telling  his  wife  that  we  should 
sleep  there,  and  that  she  must  get  ready  to  go  on 
board  in  three  days. 

I  suppose  that  that  quaint  little  inn  is  levelled  to 
the  ground  now,  or  turned  into  a  limited  hotel.  In 
those  times  it  was  a  queer  little  characteristic  place. 
It  was  close,  closer  than  any  other  inn,  to  the  place 
where  the  shipping  lies,  and  at  that  time  thirteen 
millions  was  annusQly  passing  outwards  and  eleven 
millions  inwards,  it  was  a  busy  little  inn,  indeed. 
One  room  was  ^almost  entirely  used  by  the  skippers 
of  ships  and  custom-house  officers,  and  to  this  room 
we  repaired.  It  was  as  full  as  usual,  but  there  was 
some  cause  for  silence ;  something  had  occurred  to 
stop  the  conversation,  and  when  we  had  called  for 
what  we  wanted,  and  had  sat  down,  we  looked  round 
for  the  cause. 

It  was  evidently  a  tall  m^n  who  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire.  We  had  noticed  that  he  had 
scowled  insolently  at  us  as  we  came  in,  but  we  were 
too  eager  to  look  round  and  see  who  of  our  acquaint- 
ances were  there,  to  take  much  notice  of  him ;  but 
when  we  were  settled,  my  brother  Edmund  looked 
at  him  again,  and  to  my  great  surprise  his  look  be- 
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came  fixed ;  he  seemed  to  be  partly  interested  and 
partly  surprised  at  the  man's  appearance.  I,  who 
am  short-sighted,  could  not  see  the  man's  face,  and 
thought  my  brother  had  reco^ized  him,  so  I  very 
naturally  asked  him  in  a  whisper  if  he  knew  the 
man. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  and  don't  want  to.  But  did  vou 
ever  in  yomr  experience  see  such  an  evil,  truculent 
fiice  before  ?  Cfoward  and  bully  in  every  Hue  of  it. 
He  has  been  bullying  these  good  folks.  I  must  have 
a  word  with  him.     Halloa,  you  sir  I " 

The  man  was  aware  in  a  moment  that  my  brother 
was  addressing  him.  My  brother  had  what  may  be 
called  a  forcible  delivery.  When  he  addressed  peo- 
ple, they  were  instantly  aware  of  the  iact.  This 
man  was.  He  turned  to  my  brother  with  a  scowl, 
and  said  nothing.     Edmund  continued,  — 

**  And  how  do  you  get  along,  sir  ?  ** 

And  in  merely  saying  those  words,  and  in  merely 
wagging  his  great  beara,  Edmund  said,  plain  for  aU 
the  n>l]&  to  hear,  "  You  are  a  bully,  my  good  gen- 
tleman, and  I  know  it  Would  you  be  so  exceed- 
ingly kind  as  to  try  to  bully  me  ?  The  spell  was 
broken,  and  the  conversation  of  the  diiOferent  groups 
was  resumed  all  round  the  room.  The  bully  growled 
something  inaudible,  and  in  a  very  few  mmutes  sat 
down. 

A  ^ater  contrast  to  this  fellow  could  scarcely  be 
conceived,  than  such  as  appeared  in  the  person  of 
our  friend  who  now  appeared.  A  handsome  young 
Highlander,  in  a  pretty  neat  blue  uniform,  young 
enough  to  be  nearly  beardless,  and  with  the  titles 
of  " gentleman  **  and  "good  fellow"  written  in  every 
dimple  of  his  handsome  face,  and  every  twinkle  of 
his  laughing  hazel  eyes.  I£s  eyes  grew  brighter 
when  he  saw  us,  and  he  came  towards  us  somewhat 
eagerly. 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  two  renegades  were  come 
here  to  look  me  up,  and  were  going  to  secede  from 
the  sucking  republic,  and  were  going  back  to  the 
hag-ridden  old  stepmother  Britfun.  Kiss  the  sacred 
ground  when  you  land  for  me;  and  tell  the  deai* 
old  mother  that  I  will  come  back  some  day,  if  it  is 
only  to  lay  my  bones  in  her  dear  old  bosom.  Ah, 
happy  menl  and  O  most  unhappy  mei  If  I  had 
not  unluckily  been  bom  a  gentleman,  I  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  a  gillie  of  Lord  Breadsubane, 
to  be  a  keeper  in  time ;  and  might  have  even  now 
been  bathing  my  bare  le^  in  the  silver  mists  of 
divine  Schehallion.  But  mck  is  against  me.  I  am 
no  Lowland  man  that  I  can  trade;  so  I  must  even 
sit  here  with  my  four  hundred  a  year,  biding  my 
time.  *  This  way  lies  madness,'  as  our  great  Cock- 
ney poet  says.  My  dear  old  boys,  vrhaX  ship  are 
you  goingby  ?" 

"The  Typhoon." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  happen  to  remember  the  name 
of  the  ship  in  which  Jonah  took  passage  from  Joppa 
to  Tarshish,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you?"  I  said.    "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  It  was  not  the  Typhoon,  for  instance,  was  it?" 
our  friend  answered.  "No,  by  tiie  by,  it  wasn't 
In  fact,  now  I  come  to  remember,  neither  the  name, 
the  re^ster,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  master  of 
that  ship,  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  Ah,  well  I 
So  you  are  going  by  the  Typhoon?" 

My  brother  answered  decidedly,  "  Yes.  We  have 
sailed  in  queerer  craft  than  she  is.  Is  there  any- 
thing against  her  ?  " 

"  The  finest  ship  which  ever  came  into  the  bay," 
our  finend  answenad.    "  But  she  has  a  queer  crew." 

"  We  know  all  about  that,"  said  Edmund.    "  We  | 


have  sailed  with  Lascars  before  now.    How  about 
the  captain  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him. 
Godsend  him  always  as  good  a  ship,  and  always  • 
better  crew. 

"Well,"  said  Edmund,  "we  will  chance  tlie 
crew;  how  about  the  ofiicers?" 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  first  mate,"  said 
our  firiend,  and  forthwith  took  us  across  the  room, 
and  presented  us  to  the  man  we  had  noticed  on 
entenng.  Now  I  got  near  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  myself  wat  he  was  one  of  the  most  ill- 
looking  dogs  I  had  ever  seen.  We  shall  see  more 
of  him  directly. 

As  for  tlie  rest,  we  could  only  gather  that  the  eliip 
was  a  splendid  ship,  and  that  the  captain  was  a 
jewel.  That  contented  us  on  the  whole.  On  the 
third  day  from  that  we  were  on  board,  waiting  for 
the  mail-bag.  I  was  standing  on  the  house  on  deck 
by  the  captain,  watching  for  the  last  time  the  swarms 
of  gray  convicts  in  the  black  quarries,  and  the  plea»- 
ant,  sunny,  peaceful  hills  which  lay  beyond,  link- 
ing that,  after  all,  it  was  a  very  dear  old  countiy, 
and  ^ttiujg  pathetic  about  leaving  it,  when  I  heard 
a  quiet  voice  behind  us  say, — 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  steam,  sir?" 

The  captain  turned  immediately.  "  I  think  thia 
suck  firom  the  north  will  do,  sir,  if  it  holds." 

I  turned  when  the  skipper  turned,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  our  Brown  Passenger. 

He  was  very  brown  indeed.  A  scrupulonalj 
dressed,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  very  brown  &ce, 
and  iron-gray  close-cropped  hair.  No  appearance 
of  beard  or  whiskers.  Say  an  old  man,  ii  you  like ; 
yet  so  singularly  handsome,  with  such  intelligence, 
vitality,  and  determination  in  his  fiice,  that  one  felt 
glad  that  he  was  not  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  any 

foung  lady  whom  one  proposed  to  make  one's  o^wn. 
liked  the  looks  of  him  exceedingly.  But  unibr- 
tunately,  he,  at  first,  could  not  admire  the  looks, 
even  the  presence,  of  either  my  brother  or  mysel£ 
I  found  out  afterwards  the  reason  of  this.  It  waa 
our  beards.  He  told  Mrs.  Dishmore,  during  an 
interval  of  squabbling,  that  he  despised  any  man 
who  was  too  lazy  to  shave  himself,  and  of  course 
Mrs.  Dishmore,  who  sparred  with  us  (or  to  speak 
more  properly  me)  worse  than  she  did  with  him, 
told  us.  1  was  never  anything  but  very  civil  to  the 
man,  even  before  this,  and  2ways  tned  to  make 
peace  between  him  and  my  brother,  who  never  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  one  instant.  But  through  it  all,  I 
think  he  liked  Edmund  better  than  he  did  me. 

On  this  occasion,  when  the  captain  had  walked 
forward,  I  was  gushingly  polite  to  him.  I  said,  to 
open  the  conversation,  "  This  wind  will  take  us 
through  the  Heads  in  ten  hours,  sir.  Our  crew  are 
a  rough  lot,  but  they  seem  smart." 

"  I  don't  profess  to  know  much  of  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness, sir,"  he  growled ;  "  but  if  I  may  be  allowed 
an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  a  more  turbulent, 
dmnxen  set  of  vagabonds  never  had  chai^  of  a 
ship  before."  Ana  then  he  walked  aft,  as  u  I  was 
utteriy  below  contempt. 

I  said  to  myself,  "  You  are  a  cool  hand,  and 
somewhat  impertinent  You  have  been  living  in 
Queer  Street,  and  have  got  a  history.^  I  should  like 
to  know  it.  But  you  must  not  be  impertinent  to 
me,  young  gentleman.  I  have  lived  in  Queer  Street, 
too,  though  I  don't  know  yoiir  number.  Folks  who 
have  once  lived  in  Queer  Street  are  never  imperti- 
nent to  me.  You  must  be  won  over.  You  are 
worth  it" 
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Bat  meanwhile  our  rascally  crew,  Laflcan,  white- 
washed AmericanB,  and  **  sundry,"  had  got  the  an- 
chor up  and  some  sails  spread,  and  we  began  to 
traTcl  down  the  harbor  berore  the  north  wind.  Our 
gkipper  knew  the  harbor  well  enough  to  drop  his 
pilot  and  take  her  out  through  the  Heads  on  his 
own  responsibility.  All  down  the  long  harbor  the 
ship  was  as  steady  as  a  rock,  but  when  we  had 
passed  those  Heads,  and  came  on  the  great  swell  of' 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  yards  were  braced  up,  the 
great  dup  seemed  to  ^ve  a  sigh,  and  bent  over  to 
her  sixteen  thousand  miles'  battie  with  the  elements. 
My  last  recollection  of  the  beautiful  melancholy 
country  which  we  shaU  never  see  again  is  this:  as 
our  ship  made  her  first  sickening  plunge  in  the  ocean, 
tnd  showed  us  that  she  was  not  a  mere  inert  mass 
of  iron,  but  a  glorious,  almost  living,  creation  of  the 
human  brain ;  I  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  bottom  of  my  stomach  was  coming 
out  at  each  mad  dive  (I  am  never  seasick,  that  is 
quite  another  thing),  noticed  that  we  were  passing 
H.M.  S.  Styx,  which  was  thundering  on  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  at  one  moment  showing  us,  in  beauti- 
fiil  contrast,  her  gleaming  bright  deck,  at  another 
her  long  black  hull,  in  which  the  volcano  slept 
Sixty-four-pounders  are  but  popguns  in  these  da^, 
of  coarse,  but  nevertheless  she  tooked  about  as  ill- 
tempered  and  dangerous  a  bit  of  goods  as  ever 
floated  on  the  hish  seas. 

Meanwhile  we  nad  got  the  westerly  wind,  and 
with  it  the  great  westerly  swell.  The  ship  began  to 
roll  heavily  as  she  flew  before  it,  burying  her  lee 
bulwarks  continually.  For  a  few  days  I  stayed 
much  on  deck  enjoying  the  wild  scene,  but  it  soon 
got  too  cold.  The  ship's  head  was  southward,  and 
the  days  grew  shorter,  and  the  whirling  snow-storms 
more  frequent  as  she  went  howling  aown  towards 
the  weltering  seas  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

So  now  I  had  leisure  to  examine  our  fellow-pas- 
KD^rs  more  closely.  The  first  one  I  naturally 
etudfied  was  the  one  who  gives  a  title  to  this  paper, 
—the  man  known  to  us  on  the  first  half  of  the  voy- 
age as  **  the  Brown  Passenger." 

I  liked  him,  but  he  was  very  mieer  and  reserved ; 
tnd  he  for  the  first  few  days  did  not  seem  to  like 
oe.    ISs  great  objection,  as  he  told  me  afler,  was 
my  beard ;  but  even  after  he  passed  that  over,  and 
we  became  more  fiuniUar,  I  could  not  find  out  who 
be  was,  what  was  his  rank  in  life,  where  he  had 
been,  or  what  his  opinions  were.     He  was  the  clos- 
est man  I  ever  met.    He  agreed  with  me  in  a  quali- 
fied manner,  till,  like  the  late  Mrs.  Shandy,  he 
^taAy  drove  one  mad.    He  was  so  exasperatingly 
MgstiTe  and  reticent,  and  what  made  the  matter 
Biore  exasperating  was,  that  there  was  fiirce  and 
'fccision  on  every  line  of  his  brown  face.    He  was 
I  man  of  action,  and  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
yet  I  never  could  strike  a  spark  out  of  him.    I  used 
to  tiy.    I  felt  sure  that  the  man  had  corns  some- 
^'beie  on  his  feet,  and  I  used  to  stamp  about  vaguely 
to  try  and  punch  one  of  them.    I  never  got  any 
acknowledgment  of  feeling  out  of  him,  however,  but 
Allow,  amused  smile.    I  saw  that  he  liked  me  the 
brtter  for  my  efforts  to  irritate  him  into  some  ex- 
l^arion  of  opinion,  but  the  only  visible  result  was 
tbat  same  quiet  bright  smile,  —  and  that  only  ap- 
pealed when  I  had  contradicted  myself  rn  trying  to 
writate  hini,  and  he  had  in  a  few  clear  words  showed 
wat  I  was  contradicting  myself    I  gave  him  up 
»ftcr  a  week,  for  I  made  the  not  very  flattering  dis- 
»*efv  that  he  was  amusing  himseli  with  me.     He 
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been  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal,  had 
heard  ^  many  opinions  expressed,  and  would  not 
commit  himselff  The  captain,  on  inquiry,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  knocked  about  the  world  consid- 
erably, and  that  his  name  was  Hatterton;  that  was 
all  I  ever  got  out  of  the  skipper. 

I  said  that  his  qualities  were  entirely  negative. 
Why,  no;  for  one  thing,  he  smoked  more  fiengal 
cheroots  than  I  ever  remember  another  man  doing ; 
and  for  another,  his  extreme  dislike  and  opposition 
to  Mrs.  Dishmore  was  by  no  means  negative,  but 
positive.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  Sirs.  Dish- 
more. 

Mrs.  Dishmore  was  originally  a  Mss  Polk.  She 
first  burst  on  the  gaze  of  a  somewhat  startled  world 
as  a  most  advanced  lecturer  upon  the  rights  of  wo- 
men. That  she  ever  was  a  Bloomer  is  entirely  un- 
true ;  but  she  w^nt  further  in  her  notions  even  in 
dress  than  her  fiiends  chose  to  follow  her.  Age, 
however,  brought  experience.  She  receded  from 
her  extremer  views,  and  contented  herself  with  con- 
tradicting and  setting  right  every  one  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  without  an^  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  degree  of  experience.  Heanng  &B.t  an  excellent 
Roman  Catholic  lady  was  doing  some  excellent  work 
among  homeless  ^rls  in  the  city  we  had  just  left,  she 
thought — knowing  nothing  about  the  matter,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  —  that  she  could  go  out  and 

show  Mrs. the  proper  way  of  doing  her  work. 

Now  began  our  acquaintance  with  her,  and  my 
brother's  intense  disCke  to  her.  She  came  in  the 
same  ship  with  my  sister-in-law,  who  was  coming 
out  to  be  married  to  my  brother ;  and  poor  Maria 
poured  her  pretty  little  secret  into  the  unsympathiz- 
ixig  and  flinty  bosom  of  Miss  Polk,  who  devoted  the 
whole  voyage  to  trying  to  persuade  my  sister-in-law 
to  break  on  the  match,  and  to  join  her  in  the  joys 
and  independence  of  a  single  life,  bonded  together 
a^inst  the  tyranny  of  man.  What  with  Edmund's 
wife  insisting  on  marrying  Edmund,  and  what  with 

Mrs. aimrming  that  she  knew  her  own  business 

best,  and  refusing  to  be  assisted  on  any  terms,  Miss 
Polk  grew  di^usted  with  things  in  general,  some  of 
her  own  opinions  included,  and  in  a  mood  of  lofly 
and  self-defying  scorn,  proposed  to  Dishmore,  a 
meek  but  weal^y  little  iron-monger,  who  was  flat- 
tered by  her  notice  of  him,  and  accepted  her  propo- 
sal with  great  pleasure. 

Poor  Mrs.  Dishmore  was,  I  must  allow,  a  terribly 
contradictory  and  bumptious  woman,  always  setting 
her  hands  to  do  man's  work  instead  of  woman's ;  but 
there  was  something  more  than  that  merely,  which 
made  our  Brown  Passenger,  Hatterton,  tike  such 
an  intense  disHke  to  her.  The  fkct  Was,  that  she 
oflended  him,  and  jarred  upon  his  senses  b^  every 
word  and  gesture ;  he  hated  her  way  of  going  on, 
and  she,  or  a  far  coarser  texture  of  nerve,  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  see  that  she  repelled  him.  She  took 
a  great  fiincy  to  him,  and  followed  him  everywhere, 
until  he  was  driven  to  the  forecastle,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  masthead. 

I  never  shall  forget  his  &ce  the  first  day  at  noon, 
when  Mrs.  Dishmore  took  out  her  sextant  and  took 
her  observation  at  noon.  She  had  a  chart  of  her 
own,  and  always  marked  the  ship's  place  on  it,  never 
making  her  reckoning  the  same  as  the  skipper's,  and 
always  maintaining  she  was  right.  However,  as  I 
once  marked  the  place  from  her  reckoning,  and 
made  the  discovery  that  the  ship  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Brazils,  forty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Goyaz, 
I  was  less  anxious  about  the  captain's  incompetency 
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The  first  and  almost  the  only  piece  of  confidence 
I^ever  got  firom  Mr.  Hatterton  was  late  one  wild 
night,  when  I  met  him  coming  into  the  saloon,  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  was  partly  astonishment 
and  partly  exasperation.  He  had  never  spoken  fa- 
miliarly to  me  oefore,  but  he  must  speak  to  some 
one,  and  he  spoke  to  me.  **  Sir,"  he  said,  *^  I  am 
blessed  if  that  woman  ain't  on  deck  in  the  steward's 
mackintosh,  taking  a  lunar." 

The  captain  turned  out  to  be  a  mosti^harmin^  and 
gallant  sailor,  and  the  first  officer  did  not  belie  his 
character  either.  He  was  a  headlong,  ill-conditioned 
ruffian.  He  never  forgave  my  broUier's  hoity-toity 
treatment  of  him  in  the  cofiee-room  of  the  ship,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  my  brother,  and  tried  whether  or 
no  he  could  avenge  himself  on  me  by  a  variety  of 
pe^  insults.    I  had  to  stop  it. 

The  crew  were  a  great  study.  I  wish  there  was 
room  in  this  paper  for  a  description  of  them.  Such 
few  of  them  as  had  not  been  picked  up  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, had  been  got,  drunk,  out  of  the  crimp-houses 
in  the  port  firom  which  we  had  sailed.  I  should  say 
there  were  twenty-five  of  them ;  one  or  two  Lascars, 
one  or  two  Portuguese,  one  American  (U.  S.),  and 
one  Baltic  German.  All  the  rest  callea  themselves 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  were  of  the  class 
commonly  called  whitewashed  Yankees,  and  who 
seem  to  be  as  cordially  detested  by  the  real  Ameri- 
can sailors  as  they  are  by  British  captains.  I  have 
carcfuUy  separated  the  one  real  American  sailor,  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  stepped  (^'  run  "^  fixim  a  Pacific 
whaler,  from  them,  as  you  see.  We  disliked  the 
slangy,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  rowdies  enough,  but 
his  unutterable  contempt  for  them  was  too  deep  for 
words.  He  was  a  great,  blonde,  handsome  giant, 
with  a  beard,  hailing  firom  Nantucket,  as  he  said. 
He  used  to  put  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  out  of  his 
way  like  dirt,  and  I  expected  to  see  a  knife  in  his 
ribs  every  day ;  but  he  ruled  them  like  a  lord,  nev- 
ertheless, and  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  demigod. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  new  race,  and  their  do^- 
instinct  told  them  so.  They  were  always  brutallV 
fighting  among  one  another,  but  no  one,  though 
some  of  them  were  as  big  as  he,  ever  dared  to  oner 
to  fi^ht  him.  He  was  familiar  with  no  one  except 
my  brother,  and  our  Brown  Passenger,  Hatterton, 
who  seemed  to  appreciate  him.  He,  although  with 
a  deep  belief  in  the  glorv  of  the  United  States, 
wanted  to  see  England.  And  it  is  strange,  but  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  place  of  all  others  he  wanted  to 
see  in  England  was  —  what  ?  —  Stratford-on- Avon  I 
He  did  n*t  know  his  Shakespeare  worth  mentioning, 
but  he  was  very  angry  at  me  because  I  laughed  at 
him  about  this  whim  of  his.  But  a  whim  it  was,  and 
he  gratified  it. 

Hatterton,  my  brother,  the  good-natured  and  soli- 
tary midshipman,  the  American  sailor,  and  myself, 
were  one  night  smoking  together  in  the  waist,  in  the 
interval  of  a  snowstorm,  wnen  he  said  this :  **  I  sup- 
pose, squire,"  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Hatterton, 
*^  ever  since  Noah's  ark  s^led  from  the  port  of  Baby- 
lon, crew,  eight  souls,  all  told,  and  an  amount  of  live 
stock  which  could  only  be  excused  under  the  cir^ 
cunistances,  that  a  queerer  lot  never  put  to  sea  than 
this  present  ship's  company." 

"  We  are  a  devilish  queer  lot,"  answered  Hatter- 
ton. ^*  I  have  seen  some  queer  thin^p  myself,  and 
some  queer  crews,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
What  the  dense  prevents  the  crew,  headed  by  the 
mate,  fi:^m  walking  aft  some  fine  night,  cutting  our 
throats,  and  taking  the  ship  northward  and  running 
her  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  spend  the  eight 


thousand  ounces  of  gold  on  board,  is  past  my  com- 
prehension." 

"  The  passengers,  squire  I — the  passengers ! " 

"Tlie  passengers!'  said  our  Brown  Passenger, 
with  the  deepest  contempt ;  **  the  passengers  I " 

"  Ay,  squire ;  there 's  passengers,  and  ^erc  's  pas- 
sengers. As  for  emigrants^  you  might  slaughter  a 
shipful  of  'em  like  sheep ;  but  such  fellows  as  this 
one,  and  this  one  (he  pointed  to  my  brother  and  to 
me)  have  had  their  Uves  in  their  hands  before  now. 
They  would  fight;  and  there  are  fifty  more  men 
aboard  like  them,  or  better.  They  know  it.  They  11 » 
never  come  aft.    If  they  do,  God  help  *em." 

They  never  did,  and  they  never  will.  The  pas- 
sengers distrusted  the  crew»  and  the  crew  knew  it, 
and  insulted  the  passengers.  There  was  no  commu- 
nication, and  no  collision  between  us,  until  the  very 
last.  There  were  six  people  berthed  aft  who  dared 
go  forward,  and  these  were,  —  the  first  mate  (the 
worst  ruffian  of  tlie  lot),  the  carpenter,  the  steward 
and  his  wife,  and,  strange  to  say,  Hatterton,  the 
Brown  Passenger,  who  went  forward,  and  sent  them 
right  and  left  like  unruly  dogs ;  and,  stran^r  still, 
Euza  Dishmore.  She,  as  they  would  say  in  their 
barbarous  slang,  *^  slewed  "  them.  They  could  not 
make  her  out  at  all.  Whether  she  was  a  woman,  or 
a  man  in  disguise ;  whether  she  was  sailing  the  ship, 
or  whether  the  captain  was  (she  had  a  deal  more  to 
say  about  it  than  ever  he  had),  they  could  not  make 
out ;  but  she  cleared  them  out  of  her  way  in  a  royal 
matter-of-fact  style,  which  had  the  proper  effect 
She  was  on  the  forecastle  once,  in  half  a  gale,  when 
the  ship  was  going  about  three  quarters  free  (I  must 
mind  being  too  nautical),  when  the  man  at  the  wheel 
drove  the  ship's  nose  into  it ;  that  is  to  say,  shortly, 
laid  the  ship  under  water.  Eliza  Dishmore,  having 
rescued  herself  firom  the  lee  scuppers,  walked  afl, 
and  gave  it  to  that  man.  What  she  said  to  him, 
how  she  contrived  to  hurt  his  feelings  to  the  extent 
she  did,  we  shall  never  know.  But  he  and  the  rest 
of  our  very  piratical  crew  fought  very  shy  of  her 
afterwards.  1  am  glad  /  was  not  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  however. 

You  have  gone  with  me  so  &r.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  about  the  ship, 
and  the  different  relations  of  those  who  were  sailing 
in  her.  Now  comes  an  incident  which  altered  the 
most  of  those  relations,  and  which  makes  this  little 
story  worth  telling. 

When  you  get  lower  down  than  63°  south,  a  great 
westerly  wind,  always  strong,  and  sometimes,  nay, 
more  than  sometimes,  breezing  up  into  a  gale,  blows 
round  the  world :  the  wind  against  which  Lord  An- 
son foueht,  and  in  his  noble  ignorance  did  almost 
the  noblest  deed  of  British  seamanship.  We  were 
going  before  that  wind  now,  but  southing  on  it,  to 
make,  as  near  as  possible,  the  great  circle  of  the 
Bebel  Maury.  Sometimes  this  wind  has  a  few  de- 
grees north  in  it,  s<»netime8  a  few  degrees  south. 
One  evening  it  was  so  nearly  northwest  that  the 
ship,  still  heading  southward,  was  laid  over,  with 
the  water  tearing  in  cascades  over  her  lee  bulwarks. 

That  day  we  had  had  champi^e.  Three  days 
before  it  had  blown  up  into  a  gale,  and  the  skinper 
had  put  the  ship  before  it,  and  we  had  run  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  ninety-six  hours,  —  a  most  splendid 
run  for  any  ship  in  suqh  a  heavy  sea ;  that  was  the 
reason  of  the  champagne. 

That  same  evening  the  skipper,  the  Brown  Pas- 
senger, and  myself  were  smoking  on  the  quarter- 
deck. The  ^ale  had  moderated,  but  the  sea  was 
getting  heavier  and  heavier.    The  wind,  as  I  said, 
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was  northwest,  and  very  warm  (pleaae  to  remember 
that  we  were  in  the  southern  hemispherei  and  that 
the  wind  was  from  the  equator) ,  but  as  the  evening 
dropped,  it  grew  colder  and  colder,  until  it  got 
dead!/  chilL  Then,  as  darkness  settled  down  on 
the  face  of  the  wild  heaving  waters,  a  snow-storm 
came  drifting  on  the  wind,  and  made  the  ship  look, 
to  118  on  the  auarter-deck,  like  the  ghost  of  a  ship 
driving  throu^b  a  sea  of  pitch. 

Our  good  skipper  had  been  talking  to  our  Brown 
Passenser,  Hatterton,  and  they  both  seemed  dis- 
tatisfiea  with  something.  I  heard  the  skipper  say, 
''I  most  turn  in.  I  cannot  stand  five-and-twenty 
hoars  of  it.  Keep  on  deck  as  long  as  you  can. 
Here  he  is."  Ana  then  the  first  officer  came  up  to 
relieve  him. 

"  Mr.  Hicks,"  were  his  last  words,  "  if  it  comes 
on  any  thicker,  lay  the  ship  to  immediately.  Be 
«« of  this.    Im«itumin>  , 

Hatterton  and  I  stayed  on  deck  a  little  while,  and 
the  weather  seemed  mending ;  the  intervals  between 
the  saow-storms  were  longer,  and  we  thought  the 
night  would  lift,  so  we  went  and  turned  in  too,  and 
1  tried  to  sleep. 

Bat  I  could  not.  Three  thousand  miles  from 
land,  in  those  awful  desolate  latitudes,  a  ghastly 
danger  all  around,  unseen,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  lav  its  hand  upon  one's  heart,  and  freeze  one's 
bloocf,  and  the  ship  dashing  along  under  the  charge 
of  a  reckless  drunken  viUain.  Sleep  —  not  I!  I 
once  more  got  out  of  my  warm  bed  (it  was  freezing 
cold  now,  and  I  shook  with  fear  as  well),  and  went 
on  deck.  My  worst  fears  were  realized;  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  and  the  ship 
was  flnng  through  it  at  her  best  pace.  To  remon- 
strate wiSi  the  drunken  madman,  Hicks,  was  to  be 
told  to  mind  my  own  business.  I  turned  to  arouse 
the  captain. 

0  that  ghastly  yell !  — t  that  hideous  cry  of  de- 
spair and  terror  which  went  to  my  heart  like  a 
dag^r,  and  told  me  the  end  had  come.  It  was^the 
horrified  shriek  of  the  watch  forward.  It  was  in- 
articulate, but  if  the  words  for  which  that  cry  was 
intended  had  been  spoken  never  so  slowly  or  so 
loudlv,  they  could  not  have  told  the  disaster  more 
plainly.    We  were  lost. 

Almost  at  the  bowsprit  end  the  snow  seemed  to 
thicken  and  to  solidify,  forming  a  white  wall  across 
her  course.  I  doubt  if  there  was  time  to  put  the 
helm  down.  I  had  time  to  see  one  hideous  white 
ice  crystal,  just  to  the  right  of  the  fore-royal  yard, 
and  then  I  crouched  against  the  bulwarks,  expect- 
ing the  shock. 

It  came  in  an  instant.  The  ship  stopped  so  sud- 
denly that  I  was  thrown  along  tne  deck,  bruised 
and  hurt;  and  then  one  heard  the  crash.  There 
was  a  ripping,  tearing,  and  cracking  of  wood  all 
around,  and  last  of  all  the  sound  of  heavy  bodies 
falling  through  the  air,  as  the  masts  came  headlong 
down,  one  on  deck  and  two  partly  overboard. 
Then  ruin  and  confusion  unutterable,  indescrib- 
able. 

1  suppose  my  courage  is  about  the  same  as  that 
oT  commonplace  people,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  absurd  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  Mazed 
and  stunned  by  the  hideous  disaster,  and  did  not, 
for  a  certain,  very  short  time,  know  what  to  do. 
This  may  partly  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I 
instinctively  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  that  nothing 
could  be  done, — that  death  was  a  matter  of  minutes. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  crew.    Their 
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I  became  aware  of,  the  first  thing  with  any  kind  of 
arrangement  in  it  which  happened  after  the  ruin 
was  uiis:  the  crew  were  crowding  into  the  two 
larboard  boats,  which  still  hung  in  the  davits  (the 
starboard  boats  had  been  crushed  to  atoms  by  the 
fall  of  the  foremast),  and  were  leaving  the  ship. 

The  first  boat,  lowered  with  Chffora's  apparatus, 
was  in  the  water  in  a  moment,  and  in  anotner  was 
stove,  and  sunk  among  the  floating  wreck.  Not  a 
soul  in  her  came  on  board  again.  The  other  hung 
in  the  davits  longer;  their  complement  was  made 
up  all  but  two,  —  the  carpenter,  and  the  American 
smlor,  who  stood  before  me.  The  carpenter  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  American  stood  looking  at 
them. 

A  youn^  man  had  forced  his  way  up  from  the 
second  cabm,  and  came  to  them.  I  heard  what  he 
said. 

^*  There 's  room  for  a  dozen  more  souls  in  that 
boat,  mates.  Take  my  wife  with  you ;  for  the  love 
of  God,  take  her." 
No  answer  to  him  but  curses. 
"  Where  is  the  carpenter?  We  must  have  Chips," 
they  cried.  "  Jump  m,  Yankee.  Come  on,  or  you  11 
be  too  late."  . 

]  cannot  give  the  American's  answer.  It  was  too 
rough.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  un- 
utterable contempt  for  them  would  not  do  to  re- 
produce here,  xet,  coartt  as  they  were,  they 
were  so  wondrous  witty  ttiat  even  while  I  am 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  that  night,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  laugh  while  I  recall  them. 

The  first  mate,  who  commanded  this  boat,  gave 
the  word  to  lower  away,  and  they  went  down  the 
ship's  side  into  night  and  darkness,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  their 
fate.  ThcY  may  have  been  swamped  soon,  or  they 
may  have  been  tossed  on  that  bitter,  weltering  sea 
till  they  ate  one  another.  Who  can  teU?  May 
God  foigive  them ! 

It  was  a  full  moon,  and  the  night  was  light  I 
saw  that  the  ship  was  settling  down  by  the  head, 
and  moreover  haa  swung  clear  of  the  bei^,  and  was 
going  to  settle  herself  down  decently,  without  any 
more  breakage.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  confusion.  The  second  cabin  passengers  had 
broken  up  from  below,  preferring,  for  some  reason/ 
the  having  a  wild,  desperate  struggle  for  life  ta 
being  drowifed  en  masse.  So  there  were  some 
five-And-twenty  tragedies  taking  place  around  moi* 
which  I  hardly  noticed,  for  between  you  and,  I|i 
reader,  life  happened  1p  be  very  precious  to  md 
just  at  that  time,  and  I  was  selfish  and  loath  to  die^ 
But  some  one  laid  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  J 
looked  round  and  saw  who  it  was.  ( 

£Hza  Dishmore.  She  said,  '*  The  ship  is  sinkings 
is  it  not  ?  "  1 

I  said  yes.  **  Had  she  seen  my  brother ;  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again." 

*^  He  is  with  his  wife  and  child.  Better  leave 
them  alone.  Even  a  brother  would  be  de  tropi 
Stay,  and  die  with  me."  ' 

**  I  will  heartily  consent  to  die  with  so  brave  ai 
woman."  ! 

**I  always  liked  you,"  she  siud.  "You  nevef 
believed  in  me,  but  you  were  always  good-natured 
when  you  laughed  at  me.  You  will  tell  me,  I  know^ 
when  the  time  comes  to  say  good  by." 

"  It  will  not  b^  long,"  f  said.    "  Look  at  th 
angle  of  the  deck  now." 

"  It  has  been  like  that  this  ten  minutes,"  she  said 
"  There  must  be  some  hitch  in  the  nerformance." 
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I  might  have  thought  die  waa  taking  things  rather 
ooqUv,  and  I  do  now.  But  at  this  moment  I  was 
nearly  knocked  down  by  the  carpenter,  who  ap- 
peared at  full  speed  from  forward,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  mad.  The  American  sailor  turned  round  and 
joined  us  at  this  moment ;  and  we  either  did  say 
something,  or  were  goin^^  to  say  something,  to  one 
another,  when  weo^rere  mterrupted  by  a  voice,  —  a 
voice  fiT>m  the  quarter-deck,  which  seemed  to  di- 
vide the  dark  night  of  death  like  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  send  despair  like  a  howling  ghost  to  wander 
over  the  desolate  ice-ridden  sea,  which  was  ready 
lo  ingulf  us.  A  voice  loud,  shrill,  and  dear,  audi- 
ble in  every  syllable,  even  in  expression,  thoueh 
so  loud  that  every  one  heard  it  plainly  above  the 
wash  of  the  waves,  and  the  beating  of  the  floating 
wreck  upon  the  iron  sides  of  the  ship.  It  was 
heard  by  every  man  and  woman  upon  that  deck ; 
for  at  the  hearing  of  it,  the  parting,  wailing  groups 
broke  up,  and  the  men  came  staggering  aft  toward 
the  quarteiMleck,  pushing  one  another  aside  in  their 
contest  to  get  nearer  to  it. 

The  voice  shriUed  out  this  upon  the  night  and 
ruin, "  The  ship  is  not  sinking ;  the  fore  compart- 
ment has  been  stov^  but  the  next  is  perfectly  dry. 
Men !  if  you  ever  mnt  to  see  England  again,  get 
to  work  and  cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  masts." 

Whose  voice  was  it?  I  had  never  heard  it 
before.  I  looked  up  ^t  a  light  which  was  burning 
at  the  binnacle,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, and  saw  the  face  of  our  Brown  Passenger, 
Hatterton,  peering  down  into  the  darkness.  The 
voice  was  his.  l%e  American  sailor,  Eliza  Dish- 
more,  and  myself  immediately  adjourned  to  that 
same  binnacle  for  orders;  and  I  well  remember 
that  the  American  sailor  bowed  precedence  to  both 
of  us,  as  we  went  up  the  ladder. 

*<  Carpenter,"  he  said,  as  we  approached  him, 
^'go  forward  and  give  the  young  men  their  orders. 
Have  the  wreck  of  the  foremast  and  mizzenmast  cut 
away;  that  will  do  till  daylight  The  mainmast 
must, lie  on  deck  at  present;  that  will  do  for  to- 
night Be  sharp,  now,  or  we  shall  have  another 
hole  knocked  in  the  ship's  side.  We  are  to  the 
leeward  of  ice  now,  but  we  shall  drift  into  the 
swell  again  directly,  and  then  I  would  n't  give  two- 
pence-halfpenny for  us,  with  that  wreck  hanging 
overboard." 

I  went  towards  him,  and  I  said,  "  What  shall  I 
do,  sir?" 

'^'You!  Let  me  see.  Who  the  devil  is  it ?  Ah! 
I  see.  You  ar^  a  very  popular  fellow,  with  a  eifl 
of  the  gab.  A  very  good  gift,  mind  you ;  I  wi£  I 
had  it  You;  let  me  see:  you  go  and  animate 
them.  Tell  them  1  am  going  to  tak^  the  ship  to 
Valparaiso,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of 
my  not  doing  so.    Have  you  seen  the  skipper  ?  " 

«  No,  sir." 

**^  Did  he  go  off  in  one  of  the  boats  ?  " 

^  Of  course  he  did  not,"  I  said,  indignantly. 

**  Of  course  not,"  answered  the  Brown  Passenger. 
"  Now,  sir  ?  " 

This  was  to  the  American  nilor;  who  replied 
that  he  wished  to  be  "told  ofi*"  to  someUiing 
special. 

"  Go  to  the  helm,  sir,  for  the  present  I  shall 
want  ffou  when  we  rig  a  jury-mast  You  are  a 
noble  fellow,  and  the  only  seaman  I  have  left;  go 
forward,  sir." 

He  went  forward.  There  remained  Eliza  Dish- 
more,  who  said, — 

**  And  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  " 


**  Go  to  your  berths  madam,  and  thank  God  for 
your  safety. 

"  I  can  do  more  than  that  Come,  use  me  fairlv, 
sir,  or  you  and  I  shall  quarrel.  Tell  me  off  iar 
something." 

"Can  you  keep  those  women  quiet?  Can  you 
oiganize  a  hospital?  For  when  day  dawns  we 
shall  find  a  long  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  I  fear. 
There  were  many  on  deck." 

"  There  were  very  few,"  she  answered.  "  But  I 
can  do  what  you  want    If  I  could  not,  who  could  ?  " 

"  Were  you  on  deck,  madam,  when  this  hap- 
pened?" 

"  I  was." 

"Did  you  see  the  skipper, — the  master,  mad- 
am?" 

"  I  did  not  But  I  saw  the  boats  put  off,  and  he 
was  in  neither  of  them.  He  is  lyin^  dead  some- 
where; under  the  wreck  of  the  mainmast  How 
utterly  mean  you  must  be  to  suspect  that  man  1 " 

"  Mean,  madam  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mean.  And  why  do  you  suspect  and  dis- 
like me  so,  that  your  gentle  breeding  hardly  keeps 
you  civil?  You  are  a  gentleman,  but  you  have 
gone  near  the  edge  of  your  gentility  in  your  treat- 
ment of  me.  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
treat  me  as  you  have  done?  " 

"  Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  May  I  beg 
that  you  would  be  xind  enough  to  proceed  about 
what  you  undertook  ?  " 

I  believe  that  this  was  the  only  explanation  ever 
entered  into  by  this  queer  pair.  But  the  next  time 
I  saw  them  together  th^y  seemed  perfectly  devoted 
to  one  another,  and  remained  so  for  the  whole  voy- 
age. He  not  only  had  got  really  to  respect  her, 
from  seeing  all  her  noble  qualities  shine  out,  m  spite 
of  her  fantastic  appearance  and  odd  manners,  out 
his  delicate  conscience  told  him  he  had  been  more 
brusque  with  her  on  some  occasions  than  he  should 
have  been.     He  made  the  most  perfect  amends. 

Meanwhile  day  crept  up  over  the  busy  scene, 
and  the  snow-storm  ceased,  ^ving  way  to  a  glori- 
ous, clear,  sparkling  mom.  JSn^ged  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help  loolung  round  with  the  most  ea^ 
curiosity  to  catch  sight  of  the  icebeiv,  —  that  hid- 
eous gray  mass  on  which  we  had  strudc  in  the  dead 
of  the  wild  ni^t  It  was  close  to  us  still,  scarce 
five  miles  off  at  sunrise,  and  of  all  the  beautiful 
objects  I  have  ever  seen  I  think  that  was  the  most 
beautiful.  It  lay  floating  upon  a  bright  blue  sea, 
flecked  with  flying  purple  shadows,  and  every  crys- 
tal and  pinnacle  was  blazing  like  the  brightest  silver 
against  an  intensely  blue  sky,  while  the  shadows 
on  the  berg  itself  were  of  the  palest,  most  delicate 
green.  It  was  the  only  one  near  us,  but  to  the 
south  we  could  see  a  lon^  line  of  them,  stretching 
across  the  horizon,  much  like  another  Bernese  Ober- 
land. 

We  found  the  poor  captain,  struck  down  on  deck, 
with  both  his  legs  broken,  entirely  helpless.  But 
we  had  no  need  of  his  services,  poor  fellow,  for  our 
brown  firiend  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  siulor  we 
had  ever  sailed  with ;  a  master  of  his  profession  in 
every  branch,  apparently  knowing  as  much  of  de- 
tails as  the  carpenter.  A  surgeon  too,  and  no  bad 
one,  for  he  set  the  captain's  legs,  and  the  Scotch 
stewardess  and  Edmund's  wifb  nursed  him  into  con- 
valescence. A  man  of  resource,  for  he  and  the  car- 
penter got  a  sail  over  the  bows,  and  so  fiu*  stopped 
the  leak  as  to  get  the  fore  compartment  pumped 
out,  which  made  her  sail  better.  A  man  perfectly 
accustomed  to  command,  and  before  we  had  been 
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iauT  dsys  on  oar  new  Tojraee  we  saw  that  we  should 
lave  been  lost  after  all  wi£out  him. 

To  say  that  Mis.  Dishinore  tamed  ont  a  perfect 
trump  may  be  familiar,  but  it  is  certainly  true.  She 
discoYered  next  da^  that  the  cook  was  drowned,  so 
she  instantly  estabhshed  henelf  at  the  coppers,  and 
worked  there  and  among  the  wounded  like  a  slave. 
The  instant  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  she  suggested 
the  propriety  of  offering  up  a  thanks^ving.  And 
this  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  judgmg  Som  his 
splendid  intimation,  that  our  wonderiul ,  brown 
friend  had  been  accustomed  to  read  prayers  in 
puUic.  Another  person  who  turned  out  a  real 
nero  was  the  solitary  young  midshipman  whom  we 
had  fint  seen.  His  fortune  is  made.  He  has  a  ship 
of  his  own  now. 

We  were  two  long  months  getting  to  Yalparaiso, 
and  the  perfect  accord  there  was  among  us  aU,  the 
perfect  good  temper  and  mutual  kindness  which  was 
ihown  by  every  one  in  the  ship,  made  it  the  happi- 
est voyage  I  ever  made.  Out  of  the  hundred  peo- 
ple assembled  in  that  ship,  there  are  no  two,  I  am 
eertain,  who  would  not  meet  now  as  Mends. 

It  was  only  when  I  was  passing  in  a  boat,  with 
my  brother  and  sister,  under  the  bows  of  the  ship 
at  Valparaiso,  that  I  iully  understood  what  had 
happened.  Those  beautihil,  delicate  bows  were 
ripped  and  bulged  into  a  hideous,  shapeless  mass, 
half  veiled  .by  a  puckered  sail,  which  hid  from  our , 
new  the  stiU  more  awfiil  gaps  it  shrouded.  The 
injuries  had  been  mainly  above  water,  and  thus  had 
helped  to  save  us. 

The  brofwn  ffentlemaa  had  left  the  fliiip  in  care  of 
the  captain,  who  was  now  well  enough  to  attend  to 
daty,  that  very  morning.  We  learnt  from  the  shore 
boats  that  her  Majesty's  frigate  Diana  was  in  the 
harbor,  and  would  sail  for  England  that  day.  As 
we  passed  up  the  harbor  we  saw  her  get  under  way : 
the  six  hundred  men  were  still  swarming  on  her 
riggi^  as  she  passed  us:  on  the  quarterdeck  we 
saw  ^ktterton. 

Yea,  he  indeed,  for  he  saw  us,  and  cried  out  to  us, 
'*God  bless  you  I  God  bless  youl  Good  by!"  and 
we  answered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  all  sat 
silent,  having  found  out,  now  we  had  lost  him,  how 
well  we  had  got  to  love  him. 

We  found  at  die  hotel  on  shore  a  packet  directed 
to  my  brother  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  an  ad- 
dren  to  the  passengers,  and  ran  as  follows :  — 

**  R»u^  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hatterton  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  passengers  of  the  snip  Ty- 
phoon, and  congratulates  them  on  the  sucoeasral 
tennination  of  a  very  perilous  voyage. 

"'  During  his  long  experience  in  arctic  discovery, 
he  has  never  seen  more  couraoe,  more  patience,  and 
nore  good-^iumor  displayed  &an  he  has  lately  wit- 
nessecf  among  the  passengers  of  the  Typhoon,  the 
whole  of  whom,  with  four  exceptions,  were  landnnen. 

**•  With  the  heartiest  good  wishes  to  every  one  of 
them,  he  bids  them  heaitily  froewelL" 

-~ -  -  —    -  ■       -~  II 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES. 

CoKsiBERED  as  white  threads,  efferent  or  affep- 
ait,  belonging  either  to  the  cerebro-spinal  or  sym- 
pathetic system,  the  Nerves  reqture,  so  frir  as  I  am 
aware,  no  apology.  An  apology  for  the  Glands,  or 
the  Tendons,  or  the  Medulla  Oblonffata  would  be 
JQSt  as  miich  to  the  purpose.  We  know  that  be- 
tween Dogmatism  ana  Final  Causes  men  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  that  Paley  has,  in  his  Natural  TheoU 


for  ccM'k-trees,  for  which  he  could  find  no  ginger- 
beer  bottles.  But  if  the  reader  expects  any  of  the 
crudities  of  physiology  in  this  paper  he  will  be  dis* 
appointed :  pretty  certainly  he  does  not  expect  any, 
but  he  must  be  a  very  small  reader  if  his  experience 
has  not  taught  him  that  he  must  constantly  submit 
to  be  informed  of  unnecessary  things.  It  is  part  of 
the  established  economy  of  the  essay  to  exclude, 
with  flourishes  of  phrase,  what  no  human  being 
would  ever  suppose  was  going  to  be  taken  in. 

The  Nerves,  then,  for  our  present  purpose,  are, 
"  as  one  should  say,"  the  Nerves  I  If,  as  scientific 
men  assure  us,  there  is,  without  Nerve,  no  Thought 
(this  deviation  frt>m  the  rule  just  laid  down  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  if  it  were  real,  is  only  the 
f<uicitous  exception  which  illuminates  the  rule),  we 
can  hardly  have  too  much  of  the  Nerves,  unless  we 
of  Thought  can  have  too  much.  Perhaps  it  may 
malicioittly  be  said  that  we  can,  and  that  something 
depends  upon  the  quality.  No  doubt ;  but  we  can 
also  have  too  little.  Taken  absolutely.  Thought  is 
a  good  thing,  and  I  appeal  to  common  exoenence 
to  declare  il'  an  excess  of  a  ^ood  thing  is  Nature's 
rule  V  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  so  decidedly  her  ex- 
ception that  a  proverb,  of  that  defiant  tone  which 
18  usual  in  proverbs  which  apply  to  exceptions,  has 
been  mad^  on  purpose  to  include  the  accident  when 
it  does  happen  to  happen.  Yet  there  is  such  a  prej- 
udice against  the  Nerves  that  even  the  Muscles  have 
been  preferred  to  them,  and  that,  too,  in  a  connec- 
tion the  most  unlikely. 

No  human  being  has  yet  pretended  to  think  with 
his  Muscles,  or  feel  with  his  muscles.  Who  ever 
heard  of  the  aspiration  of  a  biceps  ?  And  yet  we 
have  been  told  of  Muscular  Christians,  never  of 
Nervous  Christians.  It  is  true  the  phrase  Muscular 
Christianity  has  been  repudiated  by  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  very  properly ;  but  not,  ^as  I  conceive,  on  suffi- 
ciently broad  grounds.  A  Christian  must,  like  other 
people,  have  muscles,  macerate  him  as  you  will^ 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  him  without  bones.  But 
I  appeal  to  physiologists  whether  the  S^onpathetic 
Nervous  System  is  not  reckoned  a  great  channel  of 
emotion  ?  (this  is  another  felicitous  and  illumlnatinj^ 
exception,  admitted  because  a  sotitary  exception  is 
always  held  in  suspicion.)  The  philo«>phic  physiol- 
ogist is  welcome  to  suggest  that  the  real  final  syn- 
thesis of  nature  defeats  all  such  distinctions, — we 
can  some  of  us  see  where  that  drives  him  to, — but, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  nervous  Christian  is  a  far  more 
natural  combination  than  a  muscular  one. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  Nerves  are  the 
objects  of  systematic  enmity  and  depreciation  among 
mankind  at  laige.  Fat,  however  it  may  excite  com- 
plaint in  the  &  person,  is  not,  I  believe,  an  object 
of  enmity,  except  m  an  omnibus  or  in  some  position 
where  it  occupies  an  unusual  portion  of  the  plane- 
tary space.  Prophetic  dennnciations  against  such 
as  DO  iat  in  Zion  are  on  record ;  none  agunst  such 
as  be  nervous.  Yet  the  fint  man  is  tolerated,  loved, 
at  worst  laughed  at :  while  the  nervous  man  is  not 
only  kugfie^  at,  he  is  disked.  But  is  it  Fat  that 
has  been  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ? 
Was  it  a  fiit  man  that  invented  printing  V  Was  it 
a  &t  man  that  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ?  Was  Geoive  Stephenson  &t  ?  Were  the 
martyrs  fiit  men  ?  Heliogabalus  was,  but  was  Anto- 
ninus? Julius  CsBsar,  though  for  his  own  selfish 
ends  he  preferred  fat  men  aMUt  his  person,  was  he 
fiM^  himself?  Was  Hampden  a  fat  man  ?  Was  Mil- 
ton?   Was  Cromwell?    Was  William  lU. ?    No; 
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built  the  &t  pavilion  at  Briefaton.  Charies  James 
Fox  was  &t ;  but  be  gamued.  Falstaff  was  &t ; 
but  be  was  not  a  respectable  character.  Hamlet, 
again,  was  fat ;  but  he  believed  in  ghosts  and  was  a 
very  undecided  youn^  man.  The  fiittest  man  of 
modem  times  is  a  distinguished  undertaker,  —  he 
may  make  sood  coffins,  but  I  am  not  a  judge  of  cof- 
fins. On  the  other  hand,  is  Mr.  Tennyson  fat  ?  Is 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  fiit  ?  Is  Mr.  Browning  hi  ? 
Is  Mr.  Gladstone  fiit  ?  No ;  the  nation  would  not 
trust  its  income  with  a  fat  man ;  it  knows  better. 
The  only  fat  financier  I  ever  heard  of  was  Mr.  Hud- 
son the  railway  king.  Thus,  it  is  with  nervous  men 
that  we  trust  our  money,  and  it  is  from  nervous  men 
that  we  expect  all  that  makes  money  worth  having. 
Or  if  this  statement  should  be  too  wide,  let  it  & 
met  by  contradiction,  —  there  are  plenty  of  contra- 
dictory people  in  the  woiid, — and  the  other  side 
have  too  long  had  it  all  their  own  way,  —  have  too 
long  been  permitted  to  treat  the  Nervous  as  not 
only  miserable  in  themselves,  but  the  causes  of  mis- 
ery in  others. 

Fart  of  this  results  from  sheer  error  in  classifica- 
tion. It  was  with  extreme  indignation  that  I  once 
read  "  Dr.  Trotter  (of  Bath)  on  the  Nervous  Tem- 
perament," —  a  book  lent  to  me  by  a  friend,  who 
supposed  me  to  be,  as  a  nervous  man,  both  wretched 
and  a  cause  of  wretchedness.  In  Dr.  Trotter  I 
found  an  elaborate  discussion  of —  Indigestion  1  His 
idea  of  a  nervous  person  was,  I  found,  a  person  who 
had  *Hhe  wind";  who  had  a  poor  appetite;  who 
had  ignominious  symptoms  not  to  be  particularized ; 
who  suffered  from  "  horborrigmV*  And  his  prescrip- 
tions were  such  beggarly  elements  as  calcined  mag- 
nesia, gentian,  exercise,  occupation,  and  "  the  warm 
gums."  I  returned  the  book  with  diseust,  assuring 
my  friend  that,  however  nervous  I  might  be,  I  never 
had  "  the  wind,"  knew  nothing  of  "  borborrigmij" 
ate  like  a  trooper,  walked  ten  miles  a  da^,  and  had 
ample  '*  occupation."  To  this  hour  I  find  people 
who  "  understand  "  —  ah,  how  people  do  "  under- 
stand" things  I — that  I  am  ^^  nervous";  suppose 
that  what  they  call  ^*  nervousness  "  is  a  sort  of  dis- 
ease. They  recommend  rhubarb,  or  peppermint 
drops,  or  more  exercise,  or  pale  ale.  The  fact  is, 
they  do  not  understand  vivacitv  of  sensation.  They 
think  it  ts  a  complaint ;  they  localize  it  in  the  re- 
gions under  or  below  the  waistband,  and  prescribe 
to  the  *^  nervouti "  just  as  a  penguin  or  a  porpoise 
might  prescribe  to  a  darting  swaUow  or  a  leaping 
salmon. 

Thus  the  nervous  suffer  in  popular  estimation  be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  the  dyspeptic,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  with  the  hptericaL  Tnere  is  a 
complaint,  or  manifestation,  orsomething,  which  in 
the  days  of  Pamela  and  Joseph  Andrews  was  known 
as  the  megrims,  or  the  doldrums,  or  the  vapors ;  it 
was  a  fine  madam's  common  excuse  for  not  being 
seen,  or  for  neglecting  a  duty,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  cured  by  **  Hungary  water,"  for  which  the 
modern  suocedaneum  is  red  lavender.  1  found  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  ^*  megrims "  described  in  Dr. 
Trotter's  book  as  symptoms  c£  the  nervous  temper- 
ament In  the  name  of  all  the  nervous  I  indignant* 
ly  repel  the  slander ;  that  is  just  the  way  of  the 
world,  —  it  never  will  discriminate.  Let  hysterics 
speak  for  themselves,  we,  the  real  honest  "  nervous  " 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  have  *^  a  difiiculty  in 
swallowing,"  and,  most  distinctly,  do  not  have  *^  St 
Vitus's  dance,"  which  is  described  by  the  infamous 
Trotter  as  part  of  the  ordinary  diagnosis  of  our  tem- 
perament I    I  speak  both  in  sorrow  and  in  anger, 


but  without  smprise ;  for  have  not  many  of  us,  com- 
rades in  nervousness,  been  asked,  "'  What  makes  you 
so  nervous  ?  You  should  take  tonics  ! "  when  we 
were  no  more  ^nervous"  in  that  sense  than  the 
jubilant  shrimp  at  sunset,  or  the  lark  in  the  happy 
agitation  of  his  matin  song. 

The  truth  is,  the  vulgar  phlegmatic  do  not  love 
to  see  others  lively  and  brisk.  A  creature  with  only 
a  few  sides — say  two,  an  inside  and  an  outside — 
is  naturally  jealous  of  another  with  a  hundred  fiicets, 
or  is  at  least  puzzled  by  it  So,  a  crocodile,  which 
takes  fifteen  minutes  to  turn  round,  might  fancy  a 
kitten  chasing  its  own  tail  mad  or  diseased.  True, 
as  we  all  know,  or  as  the  attendants  at  many  places 
of  public  entertainment  will  tell  us  if  we  ask,  the 
phlegmatic  vulgar  are  particularly  fond  of  watching 
machinery  in  motion,  an}'thing  that  ''goes  of  itself" 
is  a  pa^ion  with  them.  But  then  there  is  here  no 
room  for  comparison  or  jealousy.  The  phlegmatic 
man  knows  that  he  might  stop  a  steam-bobbin ;  that, 
in  any  case,  he  can  do  things  the  bobbin  cannot  do, 
and  that  somebody  could  make  another  bobbin.  But 
he  cannot  repress  the  disturbing  mobility  of  the 
nervous  man ;  he  may  impute  boHforrigmi,  and  rec- 
ommend potass  or  cardamoms,  or  even  ''  the  wann 
gums  " ;  but  he  could  not  have  given  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  in  charge  for  reminding  him  of  a  ^re- 
fly,  or  stopped  Douglas  Jerrold  like  a  steam-bobbin. 
Thank  heavens,  we  have  yet  our  Magna  Charta, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  liberty  of  the  subject !  Sunt 
certi  denique  Jines,  —  there  are  limits,  and  it  galls 
him. 

One  thing  remains,  —  he  can  confound  nervous- 
ness with  indigestion,  and  make  it  odious  by  mala- 
dive  associations  innumerable.  It  is  high  time  to 
write  this  Apology,  and  disclaim  the  whole,  from 
Indescribable  Agony,  and  Incapacity  for  Business,  to 
the  end  of  the  Sphabet.  We  nervous  folk  have  no 
a^ny,  and  are  not  incapable.  Our  Nerves  are  not 
disease,  they  are  capacity ;  we  have  as  much  right 
to  wonder  at  your  lethargy  as  you  at  our  vivacity. 

Nervous  people,  again,  are  constantly  confounded 
with  ill-tempered  people.  Now,  the  one  essential 
condition  of  genuine  ill-temper  is  stupidity.  It  is 
the  fool,  and  the  fool  only,  he  who  cannot  quickly 
distinguish  between  accident  and  design,  and  readily 
trace  effects  to  causes,  that  is  angry  without  cause, 
or  for  more  than  a  minute  beyond  cause.  Now,  your 
nervous  man  is  not  often  a  fool  —  how  should  he  be  ? 
—  and  is  rarely  absurd  in  his  anger.  It  is  true  he 
may  often  be  tempted  to  express  nis  disgust  at  the 
ineptitudes  of  others,  but  what  then?  a  sensitive 
creature, 

More  sensible  than  are  the  horns  of  cockled  snails, 

(is  that  correct  ?)  must  have  some  means  of  protect- 
ing itself.  There  are  Umits  to  human  endurance, 
and  who  will  have  the  boldness  to  fix  them  ?  Job 
was  patient,  but  ^^  did  Job  e'er  lose  a  barrel  of  such 
ale  ?  **  When  the  fire  has  been  let  out,  and  the 
door  lefl  unshut,  and  the  letter  put  into  the  wrong 
box,  and  the  sheet  put  damp  on  the  bed  for  the 
seven  times  seventieth  time ;  when  "  gentle  dul- 
ness,"  glorying  in  its  shame,  has  had  my  right  cheek 
and  my  left,  is  the  common  privilege  of  speech  to 
be  denied  me  ?  No,  and  if  my  speech  is  pungent, 
it  is  a  mercv  to  gentle  dulness,  as  well  as  a  relief 
to  me.  In  llomer  even  the  wounded  god  may  com- 
plain ;  is  the  right  of  complaint  refused  to  me,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  understand  the  use  of  words  ? 
How  is  gentle  dulness  to  know  its  differentia  unless 
the  nervous  people  howl  when  hit,  and  use  appro- 
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priate  and  conYlncing  language?  The  displeased 
gurprise  wliich  the  sensitive  involuntarily  manifest 
at  the  insensibility  of  the  insensible  is  a  beneficent 
wovision  for  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race. 
!n^  is  a  great  topic,  and  worthy  of  extensive  treat- 
ment The  avera^  human  being,  he  who  is  always 
speaking  opprobnously  of  the  Nerves,  is  distin- 
gai8hedl)y  three  characteristics :  — 

1.  He  never  knows  when  a  thing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

2.  He  never  knows  when  a  thing  is  happening. 

3.  He  never  remembers  a  thing  when  it  has  hap- 
pened. 

These  melancholy  features,  which  are,  in  truth, 
the  brand  of  inferiority,  he  turns  to  a  boast.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  nervous,  a  function  not  free  from 
pain,  to  worry  him  into  proper  sensibility.  If  he 
taew  his  place,  and  his  obligations,  he  would  sing 
hymns  in  praise  of  his  benefactors :  — 

Who  taaght  me  when  there  was  a  dranghti 
And  showed  me  perils,  fore  and  aft, 
And  frowned  when  1,  untimely,  laughed? 

The  Nervous  I 

Wlio  told  me  when  the  glass  would  rise 
Or  fall,  and  with  their  prophecies 
Or  recollections,  made  me  wise? 

The  Nervous! 

Who  heard  a  crash  before  it  fell, 
And  knew  things  were  not  going  well, 
And  would  some  warning  story  tell  ? 

The  Nervous ! 

Who,  when  I  was  a  pachyderm, 
Bv  many  a  proper,  piercing  term, 
Thiunea  my  coarse  skin,  so  hard  and  firm? 

The  Nervous ! 

The  difference  between  the  nervous  and  those 
who  depreciate  them  is  not,  however,  to  be  expressed 
by  such  a  figure  as  that  of  a  difference  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin.  Compared  with  the  phlegmatic 
vulgar  the  nervous  have  antennce,  —  they  have  a 
nxui  sense,  —  a  second  sight !  They  *'  see  as  fit>m 
a  tower  the  end  of  all,"  when  others  see  only  fog. 
They  are  the  Jessie  Browns  of  every  Lucknow.* 
They  are  the  Hugin  and  Mugin  of"^  Odin's  ears. 
Thev  possess  all  the  fairies'  gifts  that  the  unselfish 
need  care  for.  They  carry  the  turquoise  that  turns 
yellow  at  the  approach  of  a  lie;  and,  to  make  an 
end  of  raptures,  they  have  their  inconveniences,  and 
very  often  get  their  light  narrow  wheels  knocked 
about  hf  the  abounding  heavy  broad  wheels  of  life. 
Bat  their  revenges  compensate  them.  When  Count 
D'Orsay,  in  his  filmily-built  chaise,  struck  off  the 
wheel  of  a  stupid,  stolid  brewer^s  dray  that  obsti- 
nately blocked  the  path,  he  called  it  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  the  ner- 
vous element  over  the  phlegmatic  element  in  human 
affairs.  And,  if  it  sometimes  sets  the  worst  of  it, 
what  then  ?  "  You  young  rased,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  the  rash  little  boy  in  the  street,  "  if  that 
cab  had  mn  over  you  where  would  you  have  been 
then  ?  •  and  the  boy  answered,  *»  Up  behind,  a-takin' 
of  his  number !  *  Just  so ;  when  vulgai*  brute  force 
runs  over  Nerve,  where  is  Nerve  immediately? 
Why,;*  Up  behind,  a-takin'  of  his  number  I "  It  is 
a  glorious  mission. 

All  men  despise,  or  think  they  despise,  or  pretend 


*  I  am  told  fbr  the  thoaiandth  Ume  that  this  story  is  not  trqe. 
sot  what  bosiiien  Is  thiit  of  mine  f  I  roQ  the  responslbllitj  back 
^PQD  tht  orifTlnator,  — why  riioald  we  doabt  a  gentleman's  word? 

Cwnttanan,  Indeed  • "  says  a  roloe,  —  "  it  was  a  penny-a-liner ! " 
B^^arOj  a  man  may  tell  the  truth  at  a  penny  a  line,  —  he  is  far 
^     iikely  to  grow  florid  if  yoa  offer  him  A  guinea  a  line! 
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to  despise,  cowards.  And  —  this  is  another  misrep- 
resentation—  with  cowards  the  nervous  are  perpet- 
ually confounded.  Now  let  us  waive  all  distinction^ 
—  which,  indeed,  can  never  be  made  final  —  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  courage,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  found  that  the  bravest  men  are  the 
least  nervous.  The  greatest  of  the  Napiers  was  an 
exquisitely  nervous  man.  The  late  Kev.  F.  W. 
Robertson  of  Brighton  may  be  said  to  have  died  of 
a  fine  nervous  system,  —  but  he  had  all  the  instincts 
and  characteristics  of  a  soldier,  and  sacrificed  him- 
self to  his  father's  wish  in  entering  the  church  in- 
stead of  the  army.  The  list  of  illustrative  instances 
might  be  much  extended;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Without  pusliing  beyond  the  truth,  and  looking  can- 
didly round  the  whole  subject,  we  must  all  of  us  see 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  highest  forms  of  any 
fine  quality  exhibited  by  the  lower  organizations. 
The  very  essence  of  being  "nervous"  is  apprehen- 
siveness,  or  being  quick  to  apprehend  things.  This 
may  minister  to  fearfulncss,  but  it  is  not  fear.  The 
hawk  is  not  afiraid  of  his  prey  because  he  sees  it  afar 
off,  nor  the  savage  of  his  enemy  because  he  hears 
the  tramp  of  his  advance  miles  away  in  the  desert. 
— Bu^a  nervous  writer,  using  similes  like  these  on 
a  simple  subject,  in  a  playful  vein,  is  afi*aid  of  mak- 
ing the  subject  absurd,  and  stops  short  I 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  oy  phlegmatic  people 
that  the  apprehensiveness  of  the  high  nervous  tem- 
perament is  far  greater  than  it  appears,  or  than  it 
can  be  intelligibly  represented  to  be.  We  all  know 
the  famous  Turner  anecdote.  "  Mr.  Turner,  I  never 
saw  blues  and  reds  like  yours  in  the  sky  I "  '*  No, 
ma'am ;  but  don't  you  wish  you  could  ?  "  Now,  in 
reality,  no  human  being  need  wish  to  change  plaices 
with  another,  —  it  may  be  my.  mistake,  but  I  ao  not 
believe  any  human  being  ever  does,  or  did,  or  will 
wish  to  refinquish  his  identity :  no,  not  on  the  rack. 
But  that  the  "  nerves  "  see  "  blues  and  reds  "  which 
others  do  not  see;  that  the  difference  between 
moderate  nerve  and  much  nerve  is  the  difference 
between  the  apprehensiveness  of  a  babe  and  the 
apprehensiveness  of  a  ^rown  person  is  as  certain  as 
that  twice  three  are  six.  In  reality  the  old  school- 
boy stoiT  of  "Eves  and  No-Eyes"  ought  to  be 
caUed  iNerves  and  No-Nerves;  although  an  image 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  sight  may  help  us  to 
apprehend  the  difference  between  an  organization 
like  that  of  the  stout  tradesman  next  door,  and  De 
Quincey  or  Hartley  Coleridge.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  short-sighted  men  are  affected  by  female 
beauty.  How  do  they  feel  in  a  ball-room,  for  in- 
stance? Necessarily  short  sight  must  miss  seeing 
loveliness  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room ;  while  or- 
dinary sight  mi^ht  have  the  whole  current  of  his 
life  changed  by  it.  How  ridiculous,  one  might  here 
say,  is  our  moral  criticism  of  each  other,  unless  wo 
regard  it  as  give-and-take,  tit-for-tat,  —  not  that  my 
wrongness  is  lessened  b^  your  wrongness,  you  know, 
or  that  moral  distinctions  are  obliterated,  but  that 
in  what  may  be  called  the  courtesies  of  ethics,  the 
mote  must  remember  the  beam. 

I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  human  conditions 
are  equally  balanced,  nor  even  whether  they  are 
^*  pretty  eqvally"  balanced  or  not.  It  is  oflen  as- 
serted, but  nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  But 
in  mere  ouantity  of  sensation,  the  nervous  people 
would  prooably  claim  to  have  the  best  of  it.  What, 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense  ?  Yes,  certainly,  says  our 
nervous  friend,  a  fig  for  your  pleasures  of  sense  I 
What  is  ^' sense"?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  man  who  could  "  die  of  a  rose  in  aronuttic  pain  " 
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docs  not  get  more  delight  oat  of  ^  ieiwe "  than  a 
horn-handed  clown  ?  more  even  at  given  holing  to 
aay  nothing  of  memofy  and  hope :  the  edio,  the  re- 
finctioo,  the  lesonancet  the  redoplicationB  of  joy  ? 

Let  ^iitt  ftar  the  dome 
Of  lleih,  that  neih  maj  mim  no  peakl 

Db  joQ  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  Nerves  sees  the  son 
hefiyre  he  rises  and  after  he  sets,  as  well  as  all  the 
time  he  is  above  the  horizon,  he  does  not  get  more 
pleasure  oat  of  the  sun  ?  Tes,  says  No-Nerves,  I 
do  mean  to  say  that ;  he  has  discounted  his  pleas- 
ore,  and  his  memory  is  regret  And,  ah,  how 
I  can  plagne  him !  I  can  bans  doora,  and  stamp 
aboat  over  his  head  till  he  maodens !  I  can  spod 
all  his  pleasures  by  slipping  in  little  sly  drops  —  one 
drop  to  a  cup  is  enough!  —  of  poison  that  others 
woald  not  taste.  And  I  know  that  the  shifting 
winds,  and  the  creeping  clouds,  the  hang  of  a  curl, 
the  delay  of  a  minute,  the  suspicion  that  some  one 
is  in  pain,  a  knock  at  the  door,  a  cat  on  the  tiles,  a 
mere  film  or  phantasm  of  a  smile  or  a  frown,  can 
make  him  uncomfortable  ?  —  Ah,  says  Nerves,  you 
know  all  that,  do  you?  But  you  do  not  know 
enough.  This  hyperapprehensiveness  of  mine^is&r 
greater  than  you  fimcy.  You  would  shrinlc  into 
nothing,  collapse,  zusammenfahren  if  vou  knew  it  all 
You  thmk  I  am  irritable  sometimes  r  In  the  scien- 
tific sense  alway$j  but  in  the  base  sense  not  sc 
ofteUi 

What  *■  done  yon  partly  may  compute, 
Bat  never  what  '■  resisted ;  — 

and  if  I  were  to  let  you  see  how  much  I  discern  of 
cause  for  irritation,  you  would  discern  bow  much  I 
forbear.  But  life  would  be  impossible  to  us  both  if 
I  were  to  make  disclosures.  My  fiiend,  I  not  only 
know  that  I  am  surrounded  by  Thin^  and  Persons 
as  you  do;  I  have  in  addition  an  incessant  sixth 
sense  of  Tl\inga  and  Persons,  of  what  is  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come.  You  live  in  the  world,  No- 
Nerves.  I  live  in  the  worid^  and  in  a  refracting 
atmosphere  of  the  world  as  well.  Which  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two  ?  I  don't  know.  Which  is 
the  happier  ?    I  don't  care. 

For  this  style  of  answer  may  be  quoted  at  least 
the  authority  of  Confucius,  some  one  asked  him 
how  many  stars  there  were  in  the  sky  ?  **  I  don't 
know,"  said  he,  **  I  mind  things  near  me."  The 
questioner  resumed,  **  Then  how  many  hairs  are 
tnere  in  the  cat's  back  ?  "  **  I  don't  care,"  said  the 
^lilosopher.  This  is  the  quip-heroic, — omitted  by 
Touch^ne  in  his  well-known  enumeration.  But, 
to  deal  more  civilly  with  the  matter.  An  elderiy 
lad  V  once  asked  me  how  I  thought  a  person  would 
feel  who  was  sure  of  going  to  heaven.  In  a  long 
and  very  eloquent  speech,  I  told  her  my  views. 
To  my  sunirise,  she  was  not  comforted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, die  oegan  to  cry,  saying,  "  Ah,  then,  I  shall 
never  go  to  heaven,  for  I  never  felt  a  bit  like  that  i  '* 
But  in  five  minutes  I  had  convinced  her  that  she 
did  feel  like  that.  I  rimply  altered  the  phraseology 
of  my  description,  and  she  recognized  the  picture  at 
once,  —  she  had  felt  just  what  I  described.  The 
moral  is  obvious.  Let  no  person  who  happens  to 
read  anything  here  written  of  the  joys  of  nervous- 
ness so  a-crymg  and  say,  **  I  never  felt  like  that !  '* 
-—a  Ettle  explanation  mi^ht  set  all  to  rights.  Very 
likely  you  have  been  talking  prose  all  your  life  with- 
out Knowing  it.  All  I  say  is,  do  not  let  us  have  any 
abuse  of  the  Nerves.  Do  not  confound  nervousness 
with  the  megrims,  or  the  doldrums,  or  any  other 


complaint.  Do  not  confound  it  with  cowardice  or 
ill-temper.  And,  when  you  come  into  practical 
relations  with  it  in  daily  life,  put  it  upon  its  do- 
fence  as  seldom  as  yoo  can.  It  never  forgets^ — 
and  if  it  is  a  decent  sort  of  nervousness  it  will 
reward  yon  some  day  for  not  driving  it  into  any- 
thing more  than  general  and  remote  apologies  like 
the  present. 


SANIKMARTmS. 

I  PASSED  an  inland  cliff  precipitate : 

From  tiny  caves  peeped  many  a  sooty  poll ; 

In  each  a  inother  martm  sat  elate, 

And  of  the  news  delivered  her  small  souL 

Fantastic  chatter !  hasty,  glad,  and  gay. 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  teU :  — 

^  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  to^ay  ?  " 
^  Gossip,  the  worid  wags  well,  the  world  wags 

And  listening,  I  was  sure  their  little  ones 
Were  in  the  bird-4a]k,  and  discourse  was  made 

Concerning  hot  sea^Ughts,  and  tropic  suns. 
For  a  clear  sultriness  the  tune  conveyed ; — 

And  visions  of  the  sky  as  of  a  cup 

Hailing  down  light  on  pagan  Pharaoh's  sand, 
And  quivering  air-waves  trembling  up  and  up, 

Ana  blank  stone-faces  marvellously  bland ; — 

When  should  the  young  be  fledged,  and  with  them 
hie 

Where  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimson  light ; 
(Fortunate  countries  of  the  fire-fly, 

Swarm  with  blue  diamonds  all  the  sultry  night, 

And  the  immortal  moon  takes  turn  with  them) ; — 
When  should  they  pass  again  by  that  red  land 

Where  lovely  mirage  works  a  broidered  hem 
To  firinge  with  phantom  palms  a  robe  of  sand:-— - 

When  should  they  dip  their  breasts  aeain  and  play 
In  slumberous  azure  pools  clear  as  tiie  air, 

Where  rosy-winged  flamingoes  fish  all  day, 
Stalking  amid  the  lotus-blossoms  fiiir ; — 

Then  over  podded  tamarinds  bear  their  flight, 
.   While  cassias  feed  the  wind  with  ^ceries ; 
And  so  betake  them  to  a  south  sea-bight. 
To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  cocoa-trees 

Whose  roots  are  in  the  spray.     O  haply  there, 
Some  dawn,-*white-wing6d,  they  might  chance 
to  find 

A  firigate  standing  in  to  make  more  fiur 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind : 

A  frigate  come  to  water-    Nuts  would  frdl. 
And  nimble  feet  would  climb  the  flower-flushed 
stran4, 

And  northern  talk  would  ring,  and  therewithal 
The  martins  would  desire  Uie  cool  north  land, 

And  all  would  be  as  it  had  been  before. 

Again  at  eve  there  would  be  news  to  teU ; 
Who  passed  should  hear  them  chant  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

«*  Gossip,  how  wag»  the  world  ?  "    «' Well,  Gossip, 

wdll- 

J&ur  Iirosiow. 
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THE  FENIANS  OF  BALLYBOGMUCKY. 

The  Fenian  movement  forms  undoubtedly  a  curi- 
oos  episode  in  the  history  of  the  year  which  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Early  last  summer  the  Times 
entertained  us  aU  by  a  clever  piece  of  satire,  quot- 
ing the  immense  preparations  for  insurrection  de- 
Uued  in  the  American  Fenian  papers,  and  then 
pretending  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  non-a{)- 
pssnnce  of  such  armies  by  assuming  that  the  Feni- 
SOS  had  inherited  the  magical  arts  of  the  old  myth- 
ical Tuatha,  and  were  enabled  to  render  themselves 
inTisible  to  the  eyes  of  English  travellers  traversing 
the  bogs,  where  they  were  marshalled  bv  thousands. 
But  it  appears  that  a  certain  small  nucleus  of  truth 
lay  concealed  within  the  very  laige  nebula  of  Fe- 
nian boasting.  There  have  been  actually  found  men 
who  either  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  it 
was  possible  to  wrench  Ireland  from  the  grasp  of 
Engumd's  strong  right  arm,  and  establish  there  a 
fystem  which  would,  probably,  best  be  described  as 

'*  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  vhonld  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  ahoold  keep  who  can." 

That  the  leaders  of  this  insane  attempt  calculated 
upon  the  unbounded  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irisfa  peasantry,  — their  readiness  to  be  roused  to 
insarrectton  and  violence,  —  their  deeply-planted 
jealousy  of  the  landed  class,  whose  pilu^  was  a 
mam  featore  of  the  programme,  —  all  this  is  evident 
enough.  It  will  surely  not  be  amiss  for  us  in  Eng- 
land to  pause  a  little  and  study  the  state  of  some 
nilfioRS  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  whom  such  a  char- 
aeter  as  this  can  be  justfy  attributed ;  whom  those 
who  ought  to  know  them  best  treat  as  a  sort  of 
ncial  powder-magazine,  ready  to  be  exploded  by 
the  first  wee^  hand  tiiat  applies  to  them  the  torch 
of  some  wild-fire  project.  Joetween  Arcadian  pic- 
torn  of  (yConnelli  *^  finest  peasantry  in  the  world," 
eonpounded  between  accounts  of  ecstatic  tourists, 
vith  sceneiy  and  costumes  furnished  by  reminis- 
oeoees  of  the  CoUetn  Bawn  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
certain  very  different  portraits  drawn  from  the  less 
apeeaUe  sources  of  police  reports  of  Agrarian  and 
etittr  murders,  — the  English  idea  of  the  Irish  peas- 
tot  is,  to  say  Uie  least,  somewhat  obscure.  We  pro- 
pose in  the  following  pages  to  offer  a  little  contribu- 
tion of  veritable  sketches,  to  enable  such  of  our 
leaders  as  may  desiro  it  to  form  for  themselves  a 
nther  more  accurate  notion  of  the  snbiect.  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  nmply  describe,  under  altered 
ttoies,  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  poorer  class  of  an 
hirii  village  ana  its  inhabitants  a  iew  yean  ago. 
Brerj  clumicter  and  incident  we  pledge  ourselves 


to  draw  frt>m  life,  albeit  no  map  of  Ireland  will  be 
found  to  mark  the  precise  locality  of  Ballybc^- 
mucky,  nor  Burke's  ^'Xanded  Grentry  "  the  heraldic 
honors  of  the  Nortons  of  Knocldllsassenach.  The 
actual  conduct  of  the  dwellers  in  the  original  ham- 
let at  the  time  of  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion  may 
perhaps  afford  some  clew  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens and  his  firiends  in  1865,  that  the  Irish  peaa- 
antry  may  be  still  ready  to  rise  at  any  call  to  in- 
surrection, however  monstrous  and  impracticable 
may  be  the  schemes  of  its  leaders,  and  renew  once 
more,  amid  burning  houses  and  shrieking  women, 
the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  old.  I^t  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  in  dealing  Mritfa  a 
race  so  different  in  blood,  in  training,  and  in  re- 
ligion fix>m  our  own,  not  one  picture,  nor  £fty  pic- 
tares  —  were  they  drawn  ^th  tenfold  the  power 
which  the  present  writer  can  claim — could  suffice 
to  give  a  real  knowledge  of  the  character  of  a 
people,  or  enable  us  truly  to  do  justice  either  to 
their  merits  or  their  fiiilings.  Those  who  know  Ire- 
land best  will,  we  believe,  without  exception,  be 
found  to  be  also  those  who  feel  most  tenderly  for 
her  people ;  while  they  admit  that  in  Celtic  veins 
there  runs,  along  with  the  lareest  share  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  a  drop  or  intensest  gall,  having 
no  appreciable  parallel  in  the  Saxon  constitution, 
—  a  orop  which  at  evil  hours  seems  to  turn  the 
whole  nature  into  bitterness.  Doubtless,  a  lai]^r 
philosophy  of  human  character,  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  different  families  of  earth,  will  in  some 
way  explain  how  it  is  that  the  most  loving  are  thus 
oftentimes  transformed  into  the  most  ferocious.  We 
shall  learn  to  accept  it  as  a  law,  that  true  tender- 
ness is  the  correlative  only  of  strength,  and  that 
where  there  is  much  softness,  mildness,  easily-excited 
emotions,  and  general  malleability  of  character,  there 
also  will  surely  be  latent  the  complementary  colors 
of  possible  treachery  and  ferocity,  and  of  that  wont 
cruelty  which  comes  of  fear.  The  **  mild  Hindoo  " 
proved  himself  the  inheritor  of  all  the  feline  qualities 
amid  the  horron  of  the  Mutiny ;  the  Negro  at  this 
hour  in  Jamaica  has  shown  that,  when  goaded  to 
desperation,  his  cruelty  can  reach  almost  taat  of  the 
Southern  planters,  who  so  often,  in  cold  blood, 
burned  and  scoumd  to  death  his  brethren  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carounas.  He  can  be  treacherous  and 
mrocious  for  his  brief  hour  of  frenzy  beyond,  per- 
haps, what  a  Saxon  well  may  be.  What  lesson, 
then,  are  we  to  learn  from  tms  fact  of  human  na- 
ture? Surely  not  that  Celt  or  I£ndoo  or  Negro 
are  irreclaimable  beings,  never  to  be  nven  the  ri^ts 
of  civilized  men,  but  simply  that,  luce  children  of 
mingled  virtues  and  fiuilts,  they  must  be  treated 
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with  a  view  to  their  characten,  and  not  to  the  char- 
acters of  far  other  races ;  and  that,  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  them,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  law  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  habitually  mild,  waim- 
heartca,  docile,  reli^ous,  in  that  proportion  also  we 
must  expect  to  find  m  them  a  preaisposition  towards 
occasional  outbursts  of  insane  riolence,  fiinaticism, 
and  treachery. 

Turn  we  from  these  larger  speculations  to  our 
little  sketch  of  an  Irish  yilla^,  —  a  village  such  as 
might  be  found  anywhere  m  Ireland  before  the 
Famine  and  the  Exodus,  —  and  whose  likeness  is 
by  no  means  extinct,  albeit  five  hundred  thousand 
such  mud  hovels  as  those  of  which  it  was  formed 
have  since  been  swept  fxt>m  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ballybogmucky  is  certainly  not  the  ^^  loveliest  vil- 
lage of  the  plain."  Situated  partly  on  the  edge  of 
an  old  common,  partly  on  the  skirts  of  the  domain 
of  a  nobleman  who  has  not  visited  his  estate  for 
thirty  years,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the 
fi«eaom  from  restraint  upon  the  architectural  ge- 
nius of  its  builders.  The  result  is  a  very  crooked 
straggling  street,  with  mud  cabins  turned  to  it,  and 
from  It,  in  every  possible  angle  of  incidence :  some 
fiice  to  face,  some  back  to  back,  some  sideways, 
some  a  little  retired,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  lar^r  than 
ordinary  heap  of  manure  between  the  door  and  the 
road;  such  is  the  ground-plan  of  Ballybogmucky .^ 
The  cabins  are  all  of  mud,  with  mud  floors  and 
thatched  roofi ;  some  contain  one  room  only,  others 
two,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  three  rooms ;  aU, 
very  literally,  on  the  ground,  —  that  is,  on  the  bare 
earth.  Furniture,  of  course,  is  of  the  usual  Irish 
description:  a  bed  (sometimes  having  a  bedstead, — 
oftener  consisting  of  a  jieap  of  straw  on  the  floor), 
a  table,  a  griddle,  a  kettle,  a  stool  or  two,  and  a  boss 
of  straw,  with  occasionally  the  grand  adjunct  of  a 
settle;  a  window  whose  normal  condition  is  being 
stuffed  with  an  old  hat;  a  door,  over  and  under  and 
round  which  all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  find 
their  way^  a  population  consisting  of  six  small 
children,  a  bodndaen  grandmother,  a  husband  and 
wife,  a  cock  and  three  hens,  a  pig,  a  dog,  and  a 
cat ;  lastly,  a  decoration  of  colored  prints,  including 
the  Virgin  with  seven  swords  in  her  heart,  St  Jo- 
seph, the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  a  carica- 
ture of  a  man  tossed  by  a  bull,  or  a  fkt  woman  get- 
ting over  a  stile. 

Of  coiurse,  as  Ballybogmucky  lies  in  the  lowest 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  drains  were 
originally  planned  to  run  at  *'  their  own  sweet  ^or 
unsweet)  will,"  the  town  (m  its  inhabitants  call  it) 
is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  about  two 
feet  under  water  whenever  there  are  any  consider- 
able floods  of  rain.  We  have  known  a  case  of  such 
a  flood  literally  entering  the  door  and  rising  into 
the  bed  of  a  poor  woman,  as  in  Mr.  Macdonald's 
charming  story  of  Alec  Forbes,  only  the  poor  wo- 
man we  knew  did  not  die,  but  gave  to  tne  world 
that  night  a  very  fine  little  child,  whom  we  saw  not 
long  ago  scampering  along  the  roads  with  true  Irish 
hilarity.  At  other  times  when  there  were  no  floods, 
only  the  usual  rains,  Ballybogmucky  presented  the 
view  of  a  filthy  green  stream  slowly  oozing  down 
the  central  street,  now  and  then  draining  on  under 
the  door  of  any  particulaxiy  lowly  placed  cabin  to 
form  a  pool  in  the  floor,  and  finsdly  terminating  in 
a  lake  of  abomination  under  the  viaduct  of  a  rail- 
way. Yes,  reader!  a  railway  ran  through  Bally- 
bo^ucky  even  while  the  description  I  have  given 
of  it  held  true  in  every  respect.  The  only  result 
it  seemed  to  have  eflfected  in  the  village  was  the 


formation  of  the  Stygian  pool  above  mentioned, 
where,  heretofore,  the  stream  had  somehow  escaped 
into  a  ditch. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  people  who  dwelt  amid 
all  this  squalor  and  wretchedness.  They  were 
mostly  field  laborers,  working  for  the  usual  wages 
of  seven  or  ei^ht  shillings  a  week.  Many  of  them 
held  their  cabins  as  freeholds,  having  built  or  in- 
herited them  from  those  who  had  ^* squatted"  un- 
molested on  the  common.  A  few  paid  rent  to  the 
noble  landlord  before  mentioned.  Work  was  sel- 
dom wanting,  coals  were  cheap,  excellent  schools 
were  open  for  the  children  at  a  penny  a  week  a 
head.  Families  which  had  not  more  than  three  or 
four  mouths  to  fill  beside  the  bread-winner's  were 
not  in  absolute  want :  save  when  disease,  or  a  heavy 
snow,  or  a  flood,  or  some  similar  calamity  arrived^ 
Then  —  down  on  the  ground,  poor  soub,  literally 
and  metaphorically — uiej  could  fall  no  lower,  and 
a  week  was  enough  to  bnng  them  to  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

Let  us  try  and  recall  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ballybogmucky  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

Here  in  the  first  cabin  is  a  comfortable  family 
where  there  are  three  sons  at  work,  and  mother 
and  three  daughters  at  home.  Enter  at  any  hour 
there  is  a  hearty  welcome  and  bright  iest  ready. 
Here  is  the  schoolmaster's  house,  a  bttle  oehind  the 
others,  and  back  to  back  with  them.  It  has  an  at- 
tempt at  a  curtain  for  the  window,  a  knocker  for  the 
door.  The  man  is  a  curious  deformed  creature,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  The  wife  is  what 
is  called  in  Ireland  a  Voieen,  a  person  given  to  re- 
ligion, who  spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  chapel, 
and  repeating  prayers,  and  who  wears  as  much  sem- 
blance of  black  as  her  poor  means  may  allow.  Bally- 
bogmucky, be  it  said,  is  altogether  Catholic  and  de- 
vout. It  is  honored  by  the  possession  of  what  it 
calls  "  the  Holy  Gridme."  Perhaps  our  readers 
have  heard  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  ori^nal  Sacra- 
mental Chalice  so  long  sought  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  may  ask  if  the  Holy  Griddle  be 
akin  thereto.  We  cannot  trace  any  likeness.  A 
"  griddle,"  as  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch  world  knows, 
is  a  circular  iron  plate,  on  which  the  common  un- 
leavened cakes  of  wheatmeal  and  oatmeal  are  baked. 
The  Holy  Griddle  of  Ballybogmucky  is  one  of  these 
utensils,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  village  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Years  ago,  probably 
in  the  last  century,  a  poor  *4one  widow"  lay  on  her 
death-bed.  She  had  none  to  pray  for  her  after  she 
was  gone,  for  she  was  childless  and  altogether  deso- 
late ;  neither  had  she  any  money  to  ^ve  to  the  priest 
to  pray  for  her  souL  x  et  the  terrors  of  Fmgatory 
were  near.  How  should  she  escape  them?  She 
possessed  but  one  object  of  any  value,  —  a  griddle, 
whereon  she  was  wont  to  bake  uie  meal  of  the  wheat 
she  gleaned  every  harvest  to  help  her  through  the 
winter.  So  the  widow  left  her  griddle  as  a  legacy 
to  the  village  forever,  on  one  condition, — it  was  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  each  might  want  it,  but 
every  one  who  used  her  griddle  was  to  say  a  prayer 
for  her  soul.  Years  have  passed  away ;  but  not  long 
since  we  heard  of  the  gnddle  still  in  constant  use, 
—  the  best  griddle  in  the  "  town  " ;  the  cakes  baked 
on  the  Holy  Griddle  being  twice  as  good  as  any 
others.  May  the  poor  widow  who  so  simply  be- 
queathed it  have  found  long  ago  **  rest  for  her  soul " 
better  than  any  prayers  have  asked  for  her,  —  even 
the  fiivorite  Inah  prayer,  ^  May  you  sit  in  heaven 
on  a  golden  chair  I" 
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Here  is  another  house,  where  an  old  man  lives 

with  his  sb^r.  The  old  woman  is  the  Mrs.  Cramp 
of  fiallybogmacky.  The  old  man  has  a  curious 
story  attached  to  him.  Having  labored  long  and 
veil  on  the  estate  of  a  neighboring  eentleman,  the 
Istter  finding  him  grow  rheumatic  and  helpless,  pen- 
noDed  him  with  his  wages  for  Hfe,  and  Paddy  retired 
to  the  enjoyment  of  such  privacy  as  Bally bogmucky 
might  anord.  Growing  more  and  more  helpless, 
be  at  last  for  some  years  hobbled  about  feebly  on 
crotches,  a  confirmed  cripple.  One  day  the  writ- 
er, with  amazement,  saw  nim  walking  without  his 
crutches,  and  tolerably  firmly,  a  long  way  from 
home.  The  gentleman  who  had  pensioned  him 
went  to  speak  to  him,  and  soon  returned,  saying, 
**Here  is  a  strange  thins.  Paddy  Russel  says  he 
has  been  to  Father  Matthew,  and  Father  Matthew 
has  blessed  him,  and  he  is  cured !  He  came  to  tell 
me  he  wished  to  give  up  his  pension  since  he  returns 
to  work  at  S.'s  farm  next  week."  Very  naturally, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  poor  Paddy,  three  weeks 
later,  was  again  helpless,  and  a  suppliant  for  the  res- 
toration of  nis  pension,  which  was  of  course  imme- 
diately renewecL  But  one  who  had  witnessed  only 
the  scene  of  the  long-familiar  cripple  walking  up 
stoutly  to  decline  his  pension  (the  best  possible  proof 
of  his  sincere  belief  in  his  own  recovery)  might  weU 
be  excused  for  narrating  the  story  as  no  small  won- 
der wrought  by  the  great  moral  reformer,  die  Irish 
**  Apostle  of  Temperance." 

Next  door  to  Paddy  Bussers  cabin  stood  "  the 
shop,"  a  cabin  a  trifle  better  than  the  rest,  where 
batter,  flour,  and  dip-candles,  Ingy-male  (Indian 
meal^,  and  possibly  a  small  quantity  of  soap,  were 
the  cnief  objects  of  commerce.  Further  on  came  a 
miserable  hovel  with  the  roof  broken  in,  and  a  Dool 
of  filth,  en  permanence,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Here  dwelt  a  miserable  ^ood-for-nothing  old  man 
snd  equally  good-for-nothing  daughter,  hopeless  re- 
cipients df  anybody's  bounty.  Opposite  tnem,  in  a 
tiny  little  cabin  —  always  as  clean  as  whitewash  and 
sweeping  could  make  its  poor  mud  walls  and  earth- 
en floor  —  lived  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  deformed,  the  mother  a  beautiful 
old  woman,  bedridden,  but  always  perfectly  clean, 
and  provided,  by  her  daughter's  hard  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  gathering  cockks  by  the  sea-shore,  with 
ill  she  could  need.  After  years  of  devotion,  when 
Mary  was  no  longer  young,  the  mother  died,  and 
the  daughter,  left  quite  alone  in  the  world,  seemed 
absolutely  broken-hearted.  Mght  after  night  she 
strayed  about  the  chapel-yard  where  her  moUier  lay 
buned,  hoping,  as  she  told  us,  to  see  her  ghost. 

^  And  oo  you  tliink,"  she  asked,  fixing  her  e^es 
on  08,  —  **  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  see  her  again  ? 

I  asked  Father  M would  I  see  her  in  heaven  ? 

and  all  he  said  was,  *  I  should  see  her  in  the  glory  of 
God.*  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  don't  understand 
what  it  means.  Will  I  see  her,  herself,  —  my  poor 
oU  mother?" 

After  long  years,  we  lately  found  this  futhful 
heart  still  yearning  to  be  reunited  to  the  *'  poor  old 
modker,"  and  patiently  laboring  on  in  solituae,  wait- 
ing till  Grod  should  call  her  home  out  of  that  littie 
white  cabin  to  one  of  the  many  mansions  where  her 
mother  is  waiting  for  her. 

Here  is  a  house  where  there  are  many  sons  and 
daughters,  and  some  sort  of  prosperity;  we  shaU 
ipesuc  more  of  them  by  and  by.  Here  again  is  a 
boose  Mrith  three  rooms,  and  several  inmates,  and 
in  one  room  lives  a  strange  tall  old  man,  with  some- 
thing of  dignity  in  his  aspect    He  sAed  us  once  to 


come  into  his  room,  and  showed  ns  the  book  over 
which  all  his  spare  hours  seemed  spent,  "•  Thomas  h 
Kempis." 

**  Ah,  yes ;  that  is  a  great  book,  a  book  foil  of 
beautiful  things.  Do  you  know  it  ?  do  Ax>testants 
read  it?" 

**  Yes ;  to  be  sure ;  we  read  all  sorts  of  books.** 

^*  I  'm  glad  of  it.  It 's  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
you  read  this  book." 

Here  agiun  is  an  old  woman  with  hair  as  white 
as  snow,  who  deliberately  informs  us  she  is  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  and,  next  time  we  see  her,  coi^ 
rects  herself^  ana  *'  believes  it  is  eighty-nine ;  but  it 
is  all  the  same,  she  disremembers  numbers."  This 
poor  old  soul  in  some  way  hurt  her  foot,  and  after 
much  suffering  was  obliged  to  have  half  of  it  am- 
putated. Strange  to  say,  she  recovered ;  but,  when 
we  congratulated  her  on  the  happy  event,  we  shall 
never  foreet  the  outbreak  of  true  feminine  sentiment 
which  followed.  Stretching  out  the  poor,  mutilated, 
and  blackened  limb,  and  looking  at  it  with  wofid 
compassion,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  ma'am,  but  it  will 
never  be  a  purty  foot  again  !  "  Age,  squalor,  pover- 
ty, and  even  mutilation,  had  not  su^ced  to  quench 
uiat  littie  spark  of  vanity  which  ^*  spring?  eternal  in 
the  female  breast." 

Here,  a^ain,  are  half  a  dozen  cabins,  each  occu- 
pied by  widows  with  one  or  more  daughters ;  houses 
which,  though  poorest  of  all,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  dirty  or  uncared  for.  Of  course  tiiere  are  a 
dozen  others  literally  overflowing  with  children, — 
children  in  the  cradle,  children  on  the  floor,  children 
on  the  threshold,  children  on  the  ^* midden"  outside, 
— rosy,  bright,  merry  children,  who  thrive  with  the 
smallest  possible  share  of  buttermilk  and  stirabout, 
are  utterly  innocent  of  shoes  and  stockinss,  and  learn 
at  school  all  that  is  taught  to  them  at  least  half  as 
fast  a^ain  as  a  tribe  or  littie  Saxons.  Several  of 
them  m  Ballybogmucky  are  the  adopted  children  of 
the  people  who  provide  for  them.  First  sent  down 
by  their  parents  (generally  domestic  servants)  to  be 
nursed  in  that  salubrious  spot,  after  a  year  or  two  it 
generally  happened  that  tne  pay  ceased,  the  parent 
was  not  heard  of,  and  the  foster-mother  and  father 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  sending  the  child  to 
the  poor-house  than  of  sending  it  to  the  moon.  The 
poor-house,  indeed,  occupied  a  v^rv  small  space  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  Ballybogmucky.  It 
was  beyond  Pur^tory,  and  hardly  more  real.  Not 
that  the  actual  institution  was  conducted  on  other 
than  the  very  mildest  principles,  but  there  was  a 
fearful  Ordeal  by  Water — in  the  shape  of  a  warm 
bath — to  be  undeigone  on  entrance;  there  were 
large  rooms  witii  glaring  windows,  admitting  a  most 
uncomfortable  degree  m  light,  and  never  shaded  by 
any  broken  hats  or  petticoats;  there  were  also  stated 
hours,  and  rules  thoroughly  diegusting  to  the  Celtic 
mind,  and  lastiy — for  the  women — there  were  caps 
without  borders  I 

Yes  I  cruelty  had  gone  so  for  (masculine  guardi- 
ans, however  compassionate,  little  recking  the  woe 
they  caused),  till  at  length  a  wail  arose,  —  a  clamor, 
— almost  a  Rebellion  I  ^^  Would  they  make  them 
wear  caps  without  borders?"  The  stem  heart  of 
manhooa  relented,  and  answered,  ^*No!" 

But  we  must  return  to  Ballybogmucky.  Do  our 
readers  ask  was  nothing  done  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  that  wretch^  place  ?  Certainly ;  at  all 
events  there  was  much  attempted.  There  was  a 
wealthy  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  built  and  endowed  capital  schools  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  pensioned  some  of  the  poorest  of  the 
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old  people.  The  Squire  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Norton 
of  ^ockillsassenach,  having  a  wholesome  horror  of 
pauperizing,  tried  hard  at  more  complete  reforms, 
by  givii^  regular  employment  to  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, ana  aidms  all  efforts  to  improve  the  houses. 
Not  being  the  landlord  of  Ballybogmucky,  however, 
he  could  do  nothing  effectually,  nor  enforce  any 
kind  of  sanitary  measures;  so  that  while  his  own 
villages  were  neat,  trim,  and  healthy,  poor  Bally- 
bogjmucky  went  on  year  after  year  deserving  the 
epithet  it  bore  among  the  Nortons,  of  the  Slough  of 
Respond,  The  failures  of  endeavors  to  mend  it 
would  form  a  chapter  of  themselves.  On  one  occa- 
sion. Squire  Norton's  oldest  son  undertook  the  true 
task  for  a  Hercules,  —  to  drain,  not  the  stables  of 
Augeas,  but  the  town  of  Ballybogmucky.  The 
result  was  that  his  main  drain  was  found  soon  af- 
terwards effectually  stopped  up  by  the  dam  of  an 
old  beaver  bonnet.  Again,  he  attempted  to  white- 
wash the  entire  village, — but  many  inhabitants  ob- 
jected to  whitewash.  The  old  Squire,  like  another 
"king  of  Dahomey,  formed  a  band  of  some  eight  girls, 
each  of  them  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother, 
clothed  them  comfortably,  and  set  them  under  steady 
guardianship,  not  exactly  to  practise  Amazon  war- 
fare, but  to  weed  his  walks,  and  trim  his  pleasure- 
grounds.  Of  course  when  any  flood,  or  snow,  or 
storm  came  (and  what  wintry  month  did  they  not 
come  in  Ireland  ?),  some  of  the  Nortons  went  to  see 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Ballybc^mucky,  and  provide 
what  could  be  provided.  Ana  of  course  when  any- 
body was  bom,  or  married,  or  ill,  or  dead,  or  going 
to  America,  in  or  from  Ballybogmucky,  embassies 
were  sent  to  Knockillsassenach  seeking  assistance; 
money  for  burial  or  passage,  wine,  meat,  coals,  in 
sickness,  and  ^trange  to  say)  in  cases  of  death,  al- 
ways Jam!  The  connection  between  dying  and 
wanting  raspberry  jam  remained  to  the  last  a  mys- 
tery, but  whatever  was  its  nature,  it  was  invariable. 
"Marjr  Keogh,**or  "Peter  Reilly,"  as  the  case  might 
be,  "  IS  n't  expected,  and  would  be  venr  thankful  for 
some  jam,"  was  the  regular  message.  Be  it  remarked 
that  Irish  delicacy  has  suggested  the  euphuism  of 
**•  is  n't  expected,"  to  si^Qr  that  a  person  is  likely 
to  die.  nfhat  it  is  that  ne  or  she  "  is  not  expected  " 
to  do  is  never  mentioned.  When  the  supplicant 
was  not  supposed  to  be  personally  known  at  Ejiock- 
iUsassenach,  or  a  little  extra  persuasion  was  thought 
needful  to  cover  too  frequent  demands,  it  was  com- 
monly urged  that  the  petitioner  was  a  "poor  or- 
pAan/,"  —  commonly  aged  thirty  or  forty, — or  else 
a  "  desolate  widow."  The  word  desolate,  however, 
being  always  pronounced  "  dissolute,"  the  epithet 
proved  less  affecting  than  it  was  intended  to  be! 
jftut  absurd  as  their  words  might  sometimes  be  (and 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  full  of  touch- 
ing pathos  and  simplicity),  the  wants  of  the  poor 
souls  were  only  too  real,  as  the  Nortons  very  well 
knew,  and  it  was  not  often  that  a  petitioner  from 
Ballybogmucky  to  Knockillsassenacn  went  empty 
away. 

But  such  help  was  only  of  temporary  avsdl.  The 
Famine  came  and  things  grew  worse.  In  poor  &m- 
ilies,  that  is,  families  where  there  was  only  one  man 
to  earn  and  five  or  six  mouths  to  be  fed,  the  best 
wages  given  in  the  country  proved  insufficient  to 
buy  the  barest  provision  of  food,  —  whcatmeal  for 
"griddle"  breaa,  oatmeal  for  stirabout,  turnips  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  potatoes.  Strong  men  fainted 
at  their  work  in  the  fields,  having  left  untasted  for 
their  little  children  the  fbod  they  needed  so  sorely. 
Beggars  fit)m  the  more  distressed  districts  (for  Bal- 


lybogmucky was  in  one  of  those  which  suffered  least 
in  Ireland)  swarmed  through  the  country,  and  rare- 
ly, at  the  poorest  cabin,  asked  in  vain  for  bread. 
Often  and  often  have  we  seen  the  master  or  mistress 
of  some  wretched  hovel  bring  out  the  "griddle  cake," 
and  give  half  of  it  to  some  wanderer,  who  answered 
simply  with  a  blessing  and  passed  on.  Once  we  re- 
member passing  by  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
had  seven  chil£*en  of  her  own,  and  as  if  that  were 
not  enough,  had  adopted  an  orphan  left  by  her  sta- 
ter. At  ner  cabin  door,  one  day,  we  saw,  propped 
up  against  her  knees,  a  miserable  "traveller,"  a 
wanderer  from  what  a  native  of  Ballybogmucky 
would  call  "other  nations, — a  hotozy  viUian  horn 
other  nations," — that  is  to  say,  a  village  ciglit  or 
ten  miles  away.  The  traveller  lay  senseless, — 
starved  to  the  bone  and  utterly  famine-stricken. 
The  widow  tried  tenderly  to  maike  him  swallow  a 
spoonful  of  bread  and  water,  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  make  the  exertion.  A  fow  drops  of  spirit  by  and 
by  restored  him  to  consdousness.  The  poor  "  bow- 
zy  "  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  and  muttered  fee- 
bljr,  "  Glory  be  to  God."  The  widow  lodced  up,  re- 
joming,  "Glory  be  to  God,  —  he^  saved  anyhow." 
Of  course  all  the  neighboring  gentry  joined  in  the 
usual  schemes  of  soup3dtchens  and  the  like,  and  by 
one  means  or  other  the  hard  years  of  fiunine  were 
passed  over. 

Then  came  the  Fever,  in  many  ways  a  worse 
scourge  than  the  famine.  Of  course  it  fell  heavily 
on  such  an  ill-drained  place  as  Ballybogmucky. 
After  a  little  time,  as  each  patient  remained  ill  for 
many  weeks,  it  oflen  happened  that  three  or  four 
were  in  the  fever  in  the  same  cabin,  or  even  all 
the  family  at  once,  huddled  in  the  two  or  three 
beds,  and  with  only  such  attendance  as  the  kindly 
neighbors,  themselves  overburdened,  could  supply. 
Soon  it  became  universally  known  that  recovery 
was  to  be  effected  only  by  improved  food  and  wine, 
—  not  by  drugs.  Those  whose  condidon  was  already 
good,  and  who  caught  the  fever,  invariably  died; 
those  who  were  in  a  depressed  state,  if  they  could 
be  raised,  were  saved.  It  became  precisely  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  how  to  supply  nourishment 
to  all  the  sick.  As  the  fever  lasted  on  and  on,  and 
reappeared  time  after  time,  the  work  was  difficult, 
seeing  that  no  stores  of  any  sort  could  ever  be 
safely  intrusted  to  Irish  prudence  and  frugality. 

Then  came  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion.  The  coun- 
try was  excited.  In  every  village  (Ballybogmucky 
nowbe  behindhand)  certain  clubs  were  formed, 
popularly  called  "  Cut-throat  Clubs,"  for  the  express 
purpose  of  purchasing  pikes  and  organizing  the 
expected  insurrection  in  combination  with  leaders 
in  Dublin.  Head- Centre  of  the  club  of  Ballybog- 
mucky was  the  ex-schoolmaster,  of  whom  we  hare 
alreaay  spoken.  How  he  obtained  that  honor  we 
know  not ;  possibly  because  he  could  write,  which 
most  probably  was  beyond  the  achievements  of  any 
other  member  of  the  institution,  —  possibly  also 
because  he  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  owner  of  the 
adjoining  estate  of  Knockillsassenach.  How  the 
schoolmaster's  claim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  his  friends  is  a  secret  which,  if  re- 
vealed, would  probably  afford  a  clew  to  much  of 
Fenian  ambition.  Nearly  every  parish  in  Ireland 
has  thus  its  lord  de  facto,  who  dwells  in  a  handsome 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  park,  —  and  another  lord 
who  dwells  in  a  mud-cabin  in  the  village,  and  is 
fully  persuaded  he  is  the  lord  de  jure.  In  the  end- 
less cnanges  of  ownership  and  confiscation  to  which 
I  Irish  land  has  been  subjected,  there  is  always  some 
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heir  of  one  or  other  of  the  dispossessed  families, 
who,  if  nothing  had  happened  that  did  happen, 
and  nobody  had  been  born  of  a  score  or  two  of 
persons  who  somehow,  unfortunately,  were  actually 
bom, — then  he  or  she  might,  could,  would,  or 
ihould  have  inherited  Uie  estate.    In  the  present 
case  Mr.  Norton's  ancestor  (an  Englishman  holding 
high  office)  bad  purchased  the  estate  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  from  another  English  family 
▼ho  haa  held  it  for  some  generations.    When  and 
where  the  poor  Celtic  schoolmaster's  forefathers 
had  come  upon  the  field  none  pretended  to  know. 
Anxious,  howcTcr,  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bors, the  Squire  thought  fit  to  address  them  in  a 
paternal  manifesto,  posted  about  the  different  vil- 
^ges,  entreating  them  to  forbear  irom  entering  the 
**  Cat-throat  Clubs,"  and  pointing  the  moral  of  the 
recent  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  the. 
barricades.     The  result  of  this  step  was  simply  that 
the  newspaper,  then  published  in  Dublin  under  the 
audacious  name  of  the  Felon,  devoted  half  a  column 
to  exposing  that  gentleman  by  name  to  the  hatred 
of  good  dlubbistSy.and  pointing  him  out  as  **one 
of  Sie  very  first  for  whose  benefit  the  pikes  were^ 
procored."    Boxes  of  pikes  were  accordingly  act- 
ually sent  by  the  railway  before  mentioned,  and 
dnly  delivered  to  the  Club ;  and  still  the  threat  of 
rebellion  rose  higher,  till  even  calm  people  like  the 
Nortons  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  a  volcano 
on  which  they  were  treading,  or  the  familiar  mud 
of  fiallybogmucky. 

Knockillsassenach  having  had  its  chief  wing  add- 
ed at  the  period  of  '98,  or  thereabouts,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  in  two  or  three  litUe  features. 
There  was  a  long  corridor  which  had  once  been  all 
hung  with  weapons,  and  there  was  a  certain  board 
in  the  floor  of  an  inner  closet  which  could  be  taken 
np  when  desirable,  and  beneath  which  appeared 
a  laige  receptacle  wherein  the  aforesaid  weapons 
were  stored  in  times  of  danger.  Stories  of  '98 
were  familiar  to  the  Nortons  from'  infancy.  There 
was  the  story  of  the  Le  Hunts  of  Wexford,  when 
the  daughter  of  the  family  dreamed  three  times 
diat  the  guns  in  her  father's  hall  were  all  broken, 
and  on  inducing  Colonel  Le  Hunt  to  examine  them, 
the  dream  was  found  to  be  true,  and  his  own  butler 
the  traitor.  There  was  the  delightful  story  of  Com- 
minoner  Beresford,  who  had  a  bank  in  Dublin, 
and  whose  notes  the  (truly)  Irish  rebels  collected 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
then  publicly  burned,  with  every  expression  of  con- 
tempt, thus  presenting  him  with  a  large  fortune. 
Horrible  stones  were  there,  also,  of  burnings  and 
cttrdin^s  (i.  e.  tearing  the  back  with  the  iron  comb 
ved  m  carding  wool) ;  and  nursery  threats  of 
rebels  coming  up  back  stairs  on  recalcitrant  ^^puck- 
iaKtu"  (naughty  children,  —  children  of  Fuck), 
imomoch  that  to  **play  at  rebellion"  was  the 
natural  resource  of  all  the  little  Nortons.  A  favor- 
ite resort  in  wet  weather  carried  out  the  idea  to 
perfection,  by  displaying  ammunition  of  bows  and 
STOWS,  and  old  court-swords,  and  a  valuable  pro- 
vinon  against  famine  in  case  of  siege,  consisting  of 
Meh  comestibles  as  acidulated  drops  and  simdar 
Rrtorativesb  Born  and  bred  in  this  atmosphere, 
it  seemed  like  a  bad  dream  come  true  th$it  there 
vere  actual  pikes  imported  into  well-known  cabins, 
and  that  there  were  m  the  world  beings  stupid  and 
irieked  enough  to  wish  to  apply  them  to  those  who 
labored  constantly  for  their  benefit  Yet  the  papers 
teemed  with  stories  of  murders  of  good  and  just 
landlords;  yet  threats,  each  day  more  loud,  came 


with  every  post,  of  what  Smith  O'Brien  and  his 
friends  would  do  if  they  but  succeeded  in  raising 
the  |>easantry,  —  alasl  all  too  ready  to  be  raisecu 
Looking  over  the  miserable  ^osco  of  that  "  oabbage- 
garden ''  rebellion  now,  it  seems  all  too  ridiculous 
to  have  ever  excited  the  least  alarm.  But  at  that 
time,  while  none  could  doubt  the  final  triumph  of 
England,  it  was  very  possible  to  doubt  whether  aid 
could  be  given  by  the  English  Grovemment  before 
every  species  of  violence  might  be  committed  by 
the  besotted  pleasantry  at  the  gates. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  at  the  moment 
rather  confirmed  the  idea  that  Ballybogmucky  was 
transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  little  Hecla,  not 
under  snow,  but  mud.  One  of  the  Nortons  visiting 
the  fever  patients,  was  detained  late  of  a  summer's 
evening  in  the  villa^.  8o  many  were  ill,  there 
seemea  no  end  of  sick  to  be  supplied  with  food, 
wine,  and  other  things  needed.  In  particular,  three 
together  were  ill  in  a  house  alreiady  mentioned, 
where  there  were  several  grown-up  sons,  and  the 
people  were,  somewhat  better  off  than  usual,  though 
by  no  means  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  procure 
meat  or  such  luxuries.  Hence  the  visitor  hngered, 
questioning  and  prescribing,  till  at  about  nine  o'clock 
tne  visit  ended ;  the  visitor  leaving  money  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  thmgs  needed.  Next  morning  the 
Squire  (of  course  a  magistrate)  addressed  the  vis- 
itor :  — 

**  So  you  were  at  BaUybogmncky  last  night  ?  " 

^  Yes,  I  was  kept  there." 

"  You  stayed  in  T ^'s  house  till  nine  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  gave  six  and  sixpence  to  the  mother  to  get 
provisions  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  how  do  you  know  ?  "     ^ 

"  Well,  very  simply.  The  police  were  watching 
the  door  and  saw  you  throuch  it.  As  soon  as  you 
were  gone,  the  Cflub  assenu)led  there;  they  were 
waiting  for  your  departure;  and  the  money  you 
gave  was  subscribed  to  buy  pikes ! " 

A  week  later,  the  bubble  burst  in  the  memorable 
cabbage-garden.  The  rebel  chiefs  were  leniently 
dealt  wit£  by  the  Government,  and  their  would-be 
rebel  followers  fell  back  into  all  the  old  ways  as  if 
nothing  had  hwpened.  What  became  of  the  pikes 
no  one  knew.  Possibly  they  exist  in  Ballybogmucky 
still,  waiting  for  some  Fenian  Movement  to  be 
brought  forth.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  the 
poor  schoolmaster,  claimant  of  Knockillsassenach, 
died ;  and  as  the  same  visitor  from  the  family  threat- 
ened by  his  pikes  stood  by  his  bedside  and  gave  him 
what  little  succor  was  possible,  the  poor  fellow  lified 
his  eyes  full  of  meaning,  and  said,  **  To  think  you 
should  come  to  help  me  now  I "  It  was  the  last  ref- 
erence made  to  the  once-dreaded  rebellion. 

Years  have  passed,  and  all  things  in  Ireland  wear 
a  better  aspect, — BaUvbogmucky  among  the  num- 
ber. After  endless  efiforts  the  young  Squire  has 
carried  his  point  and  drained  the  whole  villi^, — 
beaver  bonnets  notwithstanding.  Whitewash  has 
become  popular.  Middens  (as  the  Scotch  call  them, 
—  the  Irish  have  a  simpler  phrase)  are  placed  more 
fireqnently  behind  houses  than  in  front  of  them. 
Costume  has  undei^ne  some  vicissitudes,  among 
which  the  introduction  of  shoes  and  stockings,  among 
even  the  juvenile  population,  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature, — a  great  change  truly,  since  we  can  remem- 
ber an  old  woman,  to  mom  a  pair  had  been  given 
by  a  too-benevolent  gentleman,  complaining  that  she 
had  caught  cold  in  consequence  of  wearing. for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  those  superfluous  garments. 
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Of  course  there  have  been  grarer  changes  than 
these.  Many  have  been  drawn  into  the  stream  of 
the  Exodus,  and  have  left  the  country.  How  help- 
less they  are  in  their  migrations,  poor  souls,  was 
proved  by  one  sad  story.  A  steady,  good  young 
woman,  whose  sister  had  settled  comfortably  in  New 
York,  reserved  to  go  out  to  join  her,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose took  ber  passage  at  an  emigration  agency  office 
m  Dublin.  Coins  as  usual  to  make  her  farewell  re- 
spects at  Knockillsassenach,  the  following  conversar 
tion  ensued  between  her  and  Miss  Norton. 

**  So,  Bessie,  you  are  going  to  America  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  to  join  Biddy  at  New  York.  She 
wrote  for  me  to  come,  and  sent  me  the  passage- 
money." 

"  ihat  is  very  good  of  her.  Of  course  you  have 
taken  your  passage  direct  to  New  York  ?  " 

*'  Well,  no,  ma'am.  The  agent  said  there  was  no 
ship  going  to  New  York,  but  one  to  some  place  close 
by.  New  something-else." 

*^  New  something-else,  near  New  Yoi^;  I  can't 
think  where  that  could  be." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  New — New — I  disremember  what 
it  was,  but  he  told  me  I  could  get  £nom  it  to  New 
York  immadiently." 

*'  O  Bessie,  it  was  n't  New  Orleans  ?  " 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  it  I  New  Orleens,  —  New 
Orleens,  close  to  New  York,  he  said." 

'*  And  you  have  paid  your  passage-money  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  I  must  go  there  anyhow,  now." 

"  O  Bessie,  Bessie,  why  would  you  never  come  to 
school  and  learn  geography?  xou  are  going  to 
a  terrible  place,  far  away  from  your  sister.  That 
wicked  agent  has  cheated  you  horribly." 

The  poor  girl  was  in  despair,  but  nothixig  could 
be  done  to  help  her.  She  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there  died  of  fever.  The  birds  of  passage  and 
fish,  which  pass  from  sea  to  sea,  seem  more  capable 
of  knowing  what  they  are  about  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  emigrants  driven  by  scarcely  less 
blind  an  instinct  Out  of  the  three  million  who,  be- 
fore this  year  closes,  will  have  gone  since  the  famine 
from  Ireland  to  America,  how  many  must  there 
have  been  who  had  no  more  knowle(ise  than  poor 
Bessie  of  the  land  to  which  they  went  I 

And  there  are  many  who  have  gone  on  a  longer 
journey,  a  greater  Exodus,  —  **  gone  over  to  the  ma- 
jority," as  the  old  Romans  used  to  say.  In  the  little 
ciiapel-yard,  where 

**  The  mde  forefatberB  of  the  hamlet  sleep,** 

there  are  many  more  headstones  to  be  seen ;  a  few 
sunnounted  by  the  old  Irish  cross,  others  bearing  a 
favorite  bas-relief  of  a  Lamb  in  glory.  But  these 
can  hardly  belong  to  the  graves  of  those  of  whom 
we  have  written.  For  the  old  man  who  took  such 
delight  in  ^  Thomas  a  Kempis,"  for  the  cripple  whom 
Father  Matthew  restored,  ror  the  beloved  old  mother 
whose  ghost  her  daughter  still  yearns  to  see,  for  all 
these  "  the  turf  of  the  valley  "  suffices  to  cover  the 
restine-place.  It  is  hard  to  think  what  life  may 
have  been  to  them,  and  what  it  is  to  millions  such 
as  they.  No  **  fitful  fever  "  like  our  own  can  it  re- 
semble,—  of  hope  and  passion,  pleasure  and  grief; 
that  life  of  vivid  consciousness  which  comes  of  cul- 
tured intellect  and  awakened  taste,  and  fency  left 
free  to  roam  the  universe,  and  aflfection  strung  to 
morbid  delicacy  in  the  atmosphere  of  leisure  and  re- 
finement Rather  must  it  oe  a  troubled  twilight 
dream;  the  dream  of  one  who  slumbers  wearily,  yet 
knows  be  must  awake  to  toil ;  the  dream  of  a  little 
joy  in  youth,  and  after  that  much  want,  —  much  lar 


bor,  —  much  patience, — and  then  —  peace.  Is  it  not 
for  souls  whose  earthly  course  has  been  thus  dim  and 
sorrowful,  who  have  beheld  so  little  of  this  beautifid 
world,  tasted  so  few  of  the  varied  pleksures  it  con- 
tains, cultivated  so  ^oor  a  share  of  all  the  wondrous 
powers  which  lie  hid  in  every  human  heart  and 
brain,  —  is  it  not  for  souls  like  these  we  are  most 
sure  there  waits  the  Life  Immortal  ?  Is  not  the 
rest  in  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  for  Lazarus  before  th 
all? 

AN  ESSAY  ON  AN  OLD  SUBJECT. 

The  discovery  of  a  gray  hair  when  you  are 
brushii^  out  your  whiskers  of  a  morning  —  fint- 
fallen  &ke  of  the  coming  snows  of  age  —  is  a  di»- 
aereeable  thing.  So  is  uie  intimation  fix)m  yoor 
old  fiiend  and  comrade  that  his  eldest  daughter  is 
about  to  be  married.  So  are  flying  twinges  of  goat, 
shortness  of  breath  on  the  hillsiae,  the  fact  that 
even  the  moderate  use  of  your  fiiend's  wines  at  din- 
ner upsets  you.  These  things  are  disagreeable  be- 
^cause  they  tell  you  that  you  are  no  longer  young, -^ 
that  you  have  passed  through  youth,  are  now  in 
middle  age,  ana  faring  onward  to  the  shadows  in 
which,  somewhere,  a  grave  is  hid. 

Thirty  is  the  age  of  the  gods,  —  and  the  first  gray 
hair  informs  you  that  you  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
years  older  than  tliat  Apollo  is  never  middle-aged, 
but  you  are.  Olympus  lies  several  years  behind 
you.  You  have  lived  for  more  than  half  your 
natural  term ;  and  ^ou  know  the  road  which  lies 
before  you  is  very  different  from  that  which  lies  be- 
hind. You  have  yourself  changed.  In  the  present 
man  of  forty-two  you  can  barely  recognize  the  boy 
of  nineteen  that  once  was.  Hope  sang  on  the 
sunny  slope  of  life's  hiU  as  you  ascended ;  she  is 
busily  singing  the  old  song  m  the  ears  of  a  new 
generation,  —  but  you  have  passed  out  of  the  reach 
of  her  voice.  You  have  tried  your  strength :  you 
have  learned  precisely  what  you  can  do :  you  have 
thrown  the  hammer  so  often  that  you  know  to  an 
inch  how  far  you  can  throw  it,  —  at  least  you  are  a 
great  fool  if  you  do  not  The  world,  too,  has  been 
looking  on  and  has  made  up  her  mind  about  yoo. 
She  has  appraised  and  valued  you  as  an  auctioneer 
appraises  and  values  an  estate  or  the  furniture  of 
a  house.  **  Once  you  served  Prince  Florizel  and 
wore  three  pile,"  but  the  brave  days  of  campaigning 
are  over.  What  to  you  are  canzonets  and  love- 
songs?  The  mighty  passion  is  vapid  and  second- 
hand. Cupid  wul  never  more  flutter  rosily  over 
your  head ;  at  most  he  will  only  flutter  in  an  unin- 
spired fashion  above  the  head  of  your  daughter-in- 
law.  You  have  sailed  round  the  world,  seen  all  its 
wonders,  and  come  home  agun,  and  must  adorn 
your  dwelling  as  best  you  can  with  the  rare  things 
you  have  picked  up  on  the  way.  At  life's  table  you 
have  tasted  of  every  dish  except  the  Covered  One, 
and  of  that  you  wiU  have  your  share  by  and  b^. 
The  road  over  which  yon  are  fated  to  mareh  is 
more  than  hsJf  accomplished,  and  at  every  onward 
stage  the  scenery  is  certun  to  become  more  sombre, 
and  in  dne  time  the  twilight  will  felL  To  you,  on 
your  onward  journey,  there  will  be  little  to  astonish, 
little  to  delight  The  Interpreter's  House  is  behind 
where  you  first  read  the  poets ;  so  is  also  the  House 
Beautinil  with  the  Three  Damsels  where  you  first 
learned  to  love.  As  you  pass  onward  you  are  at- 
tended by  your  henchman  Memory,  who  may  be 
either  the  cheerfullest  or  gloomiest  of  companions. 
You  have  come  up  out  of  uie  sweet-smelling  valley- 
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flowers;  yoa  are  now  on  the  broken  granite,  seamed 
and  wrinkled,  with  dried-up  water-courses ;  and  be- 
fore 70a,  striking  yon  full  in  the  face,  is  the  broad 
disk  of  Uie  solitary  setting  sun. 

One  does  not  like  to  be  an  old  fogie,  and  still  less 
perhaps  does  one  like  to  own  to  Ming  one.  You 
may  remember  when  you  were  the  youngest  person 
in  every  company  into  which  you  entered ;  and  how 
it  pleased  you  to  think  how  precociously  clever  you 
were,  and  how  opulent  in  Time.  You  were  intro- 
duced to  the  great  Mr.  Blank,  —  at  least  twenty 
jears  older  than  yourself,  —  and  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  greater  you  would  be  than  Mr. 
Blank  by  the  time  you  reached  his  age.  But  pleas- 
ant as  it  is  to  be  thfi  youngest  member  of  every  com- 
pany, that  pleasure  does  not  last  forever.  As  years 
pass  on  you  do  not  quite  develop  into  the  genius 
70a  expected;  and  the  new  generation  makes  its 
appearance  and  pushes  you  from  your  stool.  You 
make  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  there  is  a 
younger  man  of  promise  in  the  world  than  even 
70a ;  then  the  one  younger  man  becomes  a  dozen 
rounger  men ;  then  younger  men  come  flowing  in 
Uke  waves,  and  before  you  know  where  you  are,  by 
this  impertinent  younger  generation  —  fellows  who 
were  barely  breeched  when  you  won  your  first  fame 
—you  are  shouldered  into  Old  Fogiedom,  and  your 
staid  ways  are  laughed  at,  perhaps,  by  the  irrever- 
ent scoundrels  into  the  bai^n.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  youth  than  this  wealth  in  Time. 
It  is  only  a  Rothschild  who  can  indulge  in  the 
amosement  of  tossing  a  sovereign  to  a  be^ar.  It  is 
only  a  ^^oungman  who  can  dream  and  bmid  castles 
in  ihe  air.  vVbat  are  twenty  years  to  a  young  fd- 
bw  of  twenty  ?  An  ample  air-built  stage  for  his 
pomps  and  triumphal  processions.  What  are  twenty 
yean  to  a  midale-aged  man  of  forty-five?  The 
&l]ing  of  the  curtain,  the  covering  up  of  the  empty 
boxes,  the  screwing  out  of  the  gas,  and  the  counting 
of  the  money  taken  at  the  doors,  with  the  notion, 
perhaps,  that  the  performance  was  rather  a  poor 
tiling.  It  is  with  a  feeling  curiously  compounded 
of  pity  and  envy  that  one  listens  to  young  men 
talking  of  what  they  are  goingto  do.  They  will 
light  ueir  torches  at  the  sun !  They  will  r^enerate 
the  world  !  Thev  will  abolish  war  and  hand  in  the 
Millennittm !  What  pictures  they  will  paint !  What 
poems  they  will  write  I  One  knows  while  one 
fiatens  how  it  will  all  end.  But  it  is  Nature's  way : 
ihe  is  always  sending  on  her  young  generations  full 
of  hope.  Hie  Atl^itic  roller  bursts  in  harmless 
ibam  among  the  shingle  and  drift-wood  at  your  feet, 
but  the  next,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessor, comes  on  with  threatening  crest,  as  if  to 
carry  everything  before  it  And  so  it  will  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  world  could  not  eet  on  else. 
My  experience  is  of  use  only  to  myself  I  cannot 
bequeath  it  to  my  son  as  I  can  my  cash.  Every 
hmnan  being  must  start  untrammelled  and  work  out 
the  problem  for  himself.  For  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  now  the  preacher  has  been  crying  out  Vanitas 
taaiiatum,  but  no  voung  man  takes  him  at  his  word. 
The  bkioming  apple  must  graJte  in  the  youi^  man's 
teeth  before  he  owns  that  it  is  dust  and  ashes. 
ToQDg  people  will  take  nothing  on  hearsay.  I  re- 
member when  a  lad  of  Tod(r8  StudenCs  Manual 
&nin^  into  my  hands.  I  perused  therein  a  solemn 
warmng  against  novel-reading.  Nor  did  the  rever- 
end compiler  speak  without  authority.  He  stated 
that  he  had  read  the  works  of  Fieldins,  Smollett, 
^  Walter  Scott,  American  Cooper,  James,  and 
the  reit,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  lus  heart  and 


assured  his  younff  fiiends  that  in  each  of  these 
works,  even  the  oest  of  them,  were  subtle  snares 
and  gilded  baits  for  the  souL  These  books  they 
were  adjured  to  avoid  as  they  would  a  pestilence, 
or  a  raging  fire.  It  was  this  alarming  passage  in 
the  Transatlantic  Divine's  treatise  that  first  made 
a  novel-reader  of  me.  I  was  not  content  to  accept 
huL  experience.  I  must  see  for  myself.  Every  one 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  just  as  well. 
If  a  new  generation  were  starting  with  the  wisdom 
of  its  el^rs,  what  would  be  Uie  consequence  ? 
Would  there  be  any  love-making  twenty  years 
afler?  Would  there  be  any  fine  extrava^nce? 
Would  there  be  any  lending  of  money  ?  Would 
there  .be  any  noble  friendships  such  as  that  of 
Damon  and  !rythias,  or  of  David  and  Jonathan,  or 
even  of  our  own  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  had 
purse,  wardrobe,  and  genius  in  common  ?  It  is  ex- 
tremdy  doubtful.  VanUas  vanitatum  is  a  bad  doc- 
trine to  begin  life  with.  For  the  plant  Experience 
to  be  of  any  worth  a  man  must  grow  it  for  himself. 

The  man  of  forty-five  or  thereby  is  compelled  to 
own,  if  he  sits  down  to  think  about  it,  that  exist- 
ence is  very  different  from  what  it  was  twenty  years 
previously.  His  life  is  more  than  half  spent  to  be- 
gin with.  He  is  like  one  who  has  spent  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  his  original  patrimony  of  a 
thousand.  Then,  from  his  life  there  has  departed 
that  "  wild  fineshness  of  morning  "  which  Tom  Moore 
sang  about.  In  his  onward  journey  he  is  not 
likdy  to  encounter  anything  absolutely  new.  He 
has  already  conjugated  every  tense  of  the  verb  To 
Be.  He  has  been  in  love  twice  or  thrice.  He  has 
been  married, — only  once  let  us  trust.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  is  the  fiither  of  a  fine  fiunily  of  children. 
He  has  been  ill  and  he  has  recovered ;  he  has  ex- 
perienced triumph  and  failure ;  he  has  known  what 
it  is  to  have  money  in  his  purse,  and  what  it  is  to 
want  money  in  his  purse.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
a  debtor,  sometimes  he  has  been  a  creditor.  He 
has  stood  by  the  brink  of  half  a  dozen  graves,  and 
heard  the  clod  falling  on  the  cofiin-lid.  All  this  he 
has  experienced;  the  only  new  thing  before  him  is 
death,  and  even  to  that  he  has  at  various  times  ap- 
proximated. Life  has  lost  most  of  the  unexpected- 
ness, its  zest,  its  novelty,  and  has  becoine  like  a 
worn  ^oe  or  a  threadbare  doublet.  To  him  there 
b  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  then  this  grow- 
ing old  is  a  gradual  process ;  and  zest,  sparkle,  and 
novelty  are  not  essential  to  happiness.  The  man 
who  has  reached  five-and-forty  has  learned  what  a 
pleasure  there  is  in  customariness  and  use  and  wont, 
—  in  having  everything  around  him  familiar,  tried, 
confidentiaL  life  may  have  become  hnmdrmn,  but 
his  tastes  have  become  humdrum  too.  Novelty  an- 
noys him,  the  intrusion  of  an  unfamiliar  object  puts 
him  out  A  pair  of  newly  embroidered  slippers 
would  be  much  more  ornamental  than  the  well-worn 
articles  which  lie  warming  for  him  before  the  li- 
brary fire;  but  then  he  cannot  get  his  feet  into 
them  so  easily.  He  is  contented  with  his  old  fiiends, 
— a  new  Mend  would  break  the  charm  of  ihe  old 
&miliar  fisices.  He  loves  the  hedgerows  and  the 
fields  and  die  brook  and  the  bridge  which  he  sees 
every  day,  and  he  would  not  exchange  them  for 
Alps  and  glaciers.  By  the  time  a  man  has  reached 
forty-five  he  lies  as  comfortably  in  his  habits  as  the 
silk^worm  in  its  cocoon.  On.  the  whole,  I  take  it 
that  middle  age  is  a  happier  period  than  youth.  In 
the  entire  circle  of  the.  year  there  are  no  days  so 
delightfiil  as  those  of  a  foie  October,  when  the  trees 
are  Dare  to  the  mild  heavens,  and  the  red  leaves 
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bestrew  the  road,  and  you  can  feel  the  breath  of 
winter  morning  and  evening, — no  days  80  cahn,  ao 
tenderly  solemn,  and  with  such  a  reyerent  meekness 
in  the  air.  The  lyrical  up-burst  of  the  lark  at  such 
A  time  would  be  incongruous.  The  only  sounds 
suitable  to  the  season  are  the  rusty  caw  of  the  home- 
ward-sliding rook,  —  the  creaking  of  the  wain  re- 
turning empty  from  the  farm-yard.  There  b  ian 
**  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight,"  and  of  that 
"  unrest "  youth  is  for  the  most  part  composed, 
^rom  that  middle  age  is  free.  The  setting  suns  of 
youth  are  crimson  and  gold;  the  setting  suns  of 
middle  age 

**  Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watoh  o'er  man's  mortality." 

Youth  is  the  slave  of  beautiful  i&ces,  and  fine  eyes, 
and  silver-sweet  voices,  —  they  distract,  madaen, 
alarm.  To  middle  age  they  are  but  the  mcefuUest 
statues,  the  loveliest  poems.  They  delight  but  hurt 
not  They  awake  no  passion,  they  heighten  no 
pulse.  And  the  ima^native  man  of  middle  age 
possesses  after  a  fashion  all  the  passionate  turbu- 
lence, all  the  keen  delights,  of  nis  earlier  days. 
They  are  not  dead,  —  the^r  are  dwelling  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  memory  awaiting  his  caU;  and  when 
they  are  called  they  wear  an  ethereal  something 
which  is  not  their  own.  The  Muses  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  Memory ;  youth  is  the  time  to  love,  but  mid- 
dle age  the  period  at  which  the  best  love-poetr]r  is 
written.  And  middle  age  too  —  the  early  period 
of  it,  when  a  man  is  master  of  his  instruments  and 
knows  what  he  can  do — is  the  best  season  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  playful  capering  flames  of  a 
newly-kindled  fire  is  a  pretty  sight ;  but  not  nearly 
so  effective— any  housewife  will  tell  you — as  when 
the  flames  are  gone  and  the  whole  mass  of  fiiel  has 
become  caked  into  a  sober  redness  that  emits  a 
steady  glow.  There  is  nothing  good  in  this  world 
which  tune  does  not  improve.  A  silver  wedding  is 
better  than  the  voice  of  the  Epithalamium.  ^d 
the  most  beautiful  fiice  that  ever  waB  is  made  yet 
more  beautiful  when  there  is  laid  upon  it  tiie  rever- 
ence of  silver  hairs. 

There  is  a  certain  even-handed  justice  in  Time ; 
and  for  what  he  takes  away  he  ^yes  us  something 
in  return.  He  robs  us  of'^  elasticity  of  limb  and 
spirit,  and  in  its  place  he  brings  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose,— the  mild  autumnal  weather  of^the  soul.  He 
takes  away  Hope,  but  he  gives  us  Memory.  And 
the  settled,  unfluctuating  atmosphere  of  middle  age 
is  no  bad  exchange  for  the  stormful  emotions,  the 
passionate  crises  and  suspenses,  of  the  earlier  day. 
The  constitutional  melancholy  of  the  middle-aged 
man  is  a  dim  background  on  which  the  pale  flowers 
of  life  are  brought  out  in  the  tenderest  relief.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  action,  middle  age  for  thought.  In 
youtii  we  hurriedly  crop  the  herbage;  in  middle 
age,  in  a  sheltered  place,  we  chew  the  ruminative 
cud.  In  youth,  red-handed,  red-ankled,  with  songs 
and  shoutings,  we  gather  in  the  grapes ;  in  middle 
age,  imder  our  own  fig-tree,  or  in  awet  gossip  with 
a  fiiend,  we  drink  the  wine  firee  ot  all  turbid  lees. 
Youth  is  a  lyrical  poet,  middle  age  a  quiet  essayist, 
fond  of  recounting  experiences  and  of  appending 
a  moral  to  eve^  incident.  In  youth  the  world  is 
strange  and  unuimiliar,  novel  and  exciting,  every- 
thing wears  the  face  and  garb  of  a  stranger;  m 
middle  age  the  world  is  covered  over  with  reminis- 
cence as  with  a  garment, — it  is  made  homely  with 
usage,  it  is  made  sacred  with  graves.  The  middle- 
aged  man  can  go  nowhere  without  treading  the 
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mark  of  his  own  footsteps.  And  in  middle  age, 
too, — provided  the  man  has  been  a  good  and  an 
ordinarily  happy  one, — along  with  this  mental  tran- 
quillity there  comes  a  corresponding  sweetness  of 
the  moral  atmosphere.  .  He  has  seen  the  good  and 
the  evil  that  arc  in  the  world,  the  ups  and  the 
downs,  the  almost  general  desire  of  the  men  and 
the  women  therein  to  do  the  right  thing  if  they 
could  but  see  how,  —  and  he  has  learned  to  be  un- 
censorious,  humane;  to  attribute  the  best  motives 
to  every  action,  and  to  be  chair  of  imputing  a 
sweeping  and  cruel  blame.  He  has  a  quiet  smile 
for  the  vainglorious  boast ;  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
shabby-genteel  virtues;  a  pity  for  the  threadbare 
garments  proudly  worn,  and  for  the  napless  hat 
glazed  into  more  than  pristine  brilliancy  from  fre- 
quent brushing  after  rain.  He  would  not  be  satiri- 
cal for  the  world.  He  has  no  finger  of  scorn  to 
point  at  anything  under  the  sun.  He  has  a  hearty 
"  Amen"  for  every  ^ood  wish,  and  in  the  worst  cases 
he  leans  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  And  along 
with  this  pleasant  blandness  and  charity,  a  certain 
^ave,  senous  humor,  "  a  smile  on  the  lip  and  a  tear 
m  the  eye,"  is  noticeable  frequently  in  middle-aged 
persons,  —  a  phase  of  humor  pecubar  to  that  period 
of  life,  as  the  chrysanthemum  to  December.  Pity 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  just  as  pity  lies',  unsuspected, 
at  the  bottom  of  love.  Perhaps  this  special  quality 
of  humor, — with  its  sadness  of  tenderness,  its  mirth 
with  the  heart-ache,  its  gayety  growing  out  of  deep- 
est seriousness,  like  a  crocus  on  a  child's  grave, — 
never  approaches  more  closely  to  perfection  than  in 
some  passages  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  writings, — who 
was  a  nuddlc-aged  man  from  earliest  boyhood.  And 
although  middle-aged  persons  have  lost  the  actual 
possession  of  youth,  yet  in  virtue  of  this  humor  they 
can  comprehend  it,  see  all  round  it,  enter  imagina- 
tively into  every  sweet  and  bitter  of  it.  They  wear 
the  key  Memory  at  their  ^rdles,  and  they  can  open 
every  door  in  the  chamber  of  youth.  And  it  is  also 
in  virtue  of  this  peculiar  humor  that — Mr.  Dick- 
ens's "  Littie  Nell*  to  the  contrary — it  is  only  mid- 
dle-aged persons  who  can,  either  as  poets  or  artists, 
create  for  us  a  child.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
thing  on  earth  than  an  old  man's  love  for  hia  grand- 
daughter ;  more  beiiutiful  even — firom  the  aosence 
of  fdl  suspicion  of  direct  personal  bias  or  interest — 
than  his  love  for  his  own  daughter;  and  it  is  only 
the  meditative,  sad-hearted,  middle-aged  man  who 
can  creep  into  the  heart  of  a  child  and  interpret  it, 
and  show  forth  the  new  nature  to  us  in  the  subtle 
cross-lights  of  contrast  and  suggestion.  Imagina- 
tively tnus,  the  wrinkles  of  age  TOcome  the  dimples 
of  infancy.  Wordsworth  was  not  a  very  young  man 
when  he  held  the  colloquy  with  the  litUe  maid  who 
insisted,  in  her  childish  logic,  that  she  was  one  of 
seven.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  not  a  young  man  when 
he  painted  *^  Pearl  "by  the  side  of  the  brook  in  the 
forest ;  and  he  was  middle-aged  and  more  when  he 
drew  "  Pansie,"  the  most  exquisite  child  that  lives 
in  English  words.  And  when  speaking  of  middle 
age,  of  its  peculiar  tranqiuillity  and  humor,  why  not 
tell  of  its  peculiar  beauty  as  well  ?  Men  ana  wo- 
men make  their  own  beauty  or  their  own  ugliness. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  speaks  in  one  of  hn 
novels  of  a  man  '*  who  was  uglier  than  he  had  any 
business  to  be";  and,  if  we  could  but  read  it,  evexy 
human  being  carries  his  lifo  in  his  face,  and  is  good- 
looking  or  the  reverse  as  that  lifo  has  been  good  or 
evil.  On  our  features  the  fine  chisels  of  uiought 
and  emotion  are  eternally  at  work.  Beauty  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  blooming  young  men  and  of  white 
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and  pink  maids.  There  is  a  slow-growing  beauty 
which  only  comes  to  perfection  in  old  age.  Grace 
belongs  to  no  period  of  Ufe,  and  goodness  improves 
the  lonser  it  exists.  I  have  seen  sweeter  smiles  on 
ft  lip  oTseventy  than  I  ever  saw  on  a  lip  of  ser^i- 
teen.  There  is  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  there  is 
also  the  beauty  of  holiness, — a  beauty  much  more 
leldom  met;  and  more  frequent! v found  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  with  grandchildren  around  its 
knee,  than  in  the  baU'ltx>m  or  the  promenade. 
Husband  and  wife  who  hare  ibught  the  world  side 
by  fide,  who  have  made  conmion  stock  of  joy  and 
lorrow,  and  aged  together,  are  not  unircquently 
iband  curiously  alike  in  personal  appearance  and 
in  pitch  and  tone  of  voice, — just  as  twin  pebbles 
on  the  beach,  exposed  to  the  same  tidal  influences, 
are  each  other's  alter  ego.  He  has  gained  a  femi- 
nine something  which  brings  his  manhood  into  i\ill 
relief.  She  has  gained  a  masculine  something  which 
acts  as  a  foil  to  her  womanhood.  Beautiful  are  they 
in  life,  these  pale  winter  roses,  and  in  death  they 
will  not  be  divided.  When  diieath  comes,  he  will 
pluck  not  one,  but  both. 

And  in  any  case,  to  the  old  man,  when  the  world 
becomes  trite,  the  triteness  arises  not  so  much  from 
ft  cessation  as  from  a  transference  of  interest.  What 
is  taken  from  this  world  is  given  to  the  next.  The 
florv  is  in  the  east  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  the  west 
m  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  is  Sark  the  splendor 
is  irradiating  the  realm  of  the  under^world.  He 
would  only  rollow. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE  COLISEUM. 

I  HAVE  been  a  wanderer  all  my  life,  a  truly  mi- 
gratory bird,  and,  as  such,  have  had  an  instinctive 
oonriction  that  a  constant  residence  in  the  same 
spot  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  unnatural.  Added 
to  this,  I  believe  1  have  a  spice  of  what  it  is  now 
the  f&shion  to  call  upper-bohemianism  in  my  nature; 
that  is  to  say,  although  I  am  no  musician,  I  am  de- 
voted to  music  and  its  followers;  no  author,  no  poet, 
yet  do  I  number  amongst  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances many  of  the  most  notable  names  in  the  world 
of  literature ;  no  actor,  but  again  the  green-rooms 
and  coulisses  of  many  of  the  first  theatres  and  opera- 
houses  in  Europe  and  America  are  as  familiar  ground 
to  me  as  the  snady  side  of  Pall  Mall  in  the  month 
of  May.  I  never  drew  a  line  with  pencil  or  brush 
ji  my  life,  yet  at  home  and  abroad  1  have  watched 
in  th«  painters'  studios  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
progress  of  nianv  of  the  finest  pictures  that  have  de- 
bdited  multitudes  durine  the  tast  twenty-five  years. 
If  I  may  say  it  of  myseff,  I  have  been  tolerated  in 
this  sort  of  society,  possibly  from  a  natural  apprecia- 
tiveness  and  love  of  the  arts,  in  addition,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  bonhomie  and  geniality  of  disposition, 
which  is  surely  a  passport  to  some  extent  amongst 
those  who  ^ain  their  Lving  by  the  exercise  of  their 
&acy  and  imagination. 

dad  it  not  been  my  misfortune  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  considerable  independence,  it  is  possible  I  mieht 
have  made  some  figure  in  the  world  in  one  of  the 
valks  of  art  it  has  been  the  delight  ctf  my  Ufe  to 
▼atch  and  be  associated  ^ith. 

iiter  this  slight  hint  at  my  tastes  and  proclivities 
it  will  not  be  considered  a  very  extraordinary  thins 
that  in  the  early  spring  of  18 —  I  should  have  found 
myself  in  Borne.  I  had  been  during  the  winter  rev- 
elling for  about  the  twentieth  time  in  all  the  dori- 
ooB  and  picturesque  antiquities  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  my  migratory  disposition  had  given  sundiy 
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warnings  that  I  might  soon  spread  my  wings,  and 
travel,  more  or  less  slowly,  northwards.  Cideed,  * 
warm  weather  was  beednning  to  set  in,  and  the 
nights  were  fi^uently  becoming  truly  Italian,  and 
the  last  I  had  intended  to  spend  in  my  present  lo- 
cality proved  to  be  one  of  tne  most  lovely  we  had 
had  that  year. 

I  had  been  making  some  small  preparatory  ar- 
rangements for  my  departure  on  the  morrow ;  I  had 
also  made  a  slight  chan^  in  my  atdre  for  the  sake 
of  coolness,  for  although  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and 
early  in  the  month  of  April,  it  was  yet  quite  sultry. 
I  was  ei^oying  to  the  utmost  a  ci^ar  at  my  open 
window,  overlooking  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
listening  to  the  hum  and  stir  of  life  around,  with 
the  co<3,  silvery  trickling  of  the  fountains  rising 
above  all,  when  my  mind  went  back  to  past  ages, 
to  a  time  whep  the  only  shows  which  could  divert 
a  Roman  populace  were  the  deadly  struggles  for  life 
between  Roman  heroes;  and  I  thought  ofthe  mighty 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  and  how  grandly  the  moon, 
then  rising,  would  light  up  its  soaring  arches. 

Acting  as  usual,  upon  impulse,  I  determined  on 
the  instant  to  stroll  off  and  pay  a  parting  visit  to 
them  under  so  favorable  an  aspect  So,  putting  on 
my  hat^  I  descended  the  staircase  of  the  palatial 
abode  in  which  my  apartments  were;  and  after 
threading  the  narrow  streets  of  the  modem  city, 
I  found  myself  in  the  Via  Alessandria ;  on  leaving 
which  my  way  lay  through  a  green  lane,  where  reE 
ics  of  the  past,  half  buried  under  the  turf  on  either 
side,  met  me  at  every  step,  and  which  made  me 
think  how  often,  pernaps,  along  the  path  I  was 
even  now  treading,  had  rushed  the  Roman  mul- 
titude, eagerly  pressing  forward  to  cmoy  their 
*'  butcher's  "  holiday !  Dxxt  the  image  of  imperial 
Rome  in  all  her  pomp  vanished  away  when,  hav- 
ing reached  the  termination  of  the  lane,  the  ruins 
in  their  full  beauty  rose  before  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self in  a  few  moments  standing  alone  in  the  vast 
arena  of  the  Coliseum. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  does  the  adventure  I  am 
about  to  relate  require  that  I  should  attempt  to  de- 
scribe a  scene  so  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome. 
Viewed  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
then  presented  to  me,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  the  city  affords,  and  one  which  has  been  most 
amy  described  in  many  works  of  histor}'  and  fiction. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  place,  which,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
season  was  near  its  close,  would  probably  not  have 
been  the  case,  as  the  full  moon  would  have  been 
sure  to  attract  groups  of  tourists  to  the  spot.  I  wan- 
dered about  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  mood  for  some 
time,  and  I  then  seated  myself  in  a  niche  of  shadow, 
as  I  might  have  done  in  a  painter's  studio,  the  more 
fully  to  enjoy  the  burst  of  light  which  fell  upon  the 
picture  before  me. 

I  can  hardly  say  how  long  I  had  remained  there, 
nor  whither  my  thoughts  had  led  me,  as  I  sat  contem- 
plating the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  no- 
ticing with  what  tenderness  the  moon  shed  her  kind 
rays  alike  over  the  divers  symbols  of  Christian  and 
Pagan  faith  which  lay  mingled  together  around  me, 
when  I  became  conscious  of  approaching  footsteps 
breaking  upon  the  peaceful  stillness,  which  had 
hitherto  remiuned  undisturbed,  save  by  the  occa- 
sional humming  of  the  night  insects.  Looking  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  came,  I  saw 
emerging  from  the  shade  of  one  of  the  opposite 
arches  a  tall,  dark  figure.  At  first  I  could  nardly 
discern  whether  it  was  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman ; 
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.but  on  its  drawing  nearer,  and  comine  into  one  of 
the  broadest  patches  of  moonlight,  I  discovered  it 
was  a  sacristan  or  lay  brother  belonging  to  one  of 
the  monastic  orders.  His  head  was  enveloped  in 
his  cowl,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  I  could  but  ob- 
serve, with  a  painter's  eye,  of  what  great  advan- 
tage, pictorially  speaking,  this  dark  f^re  was  to 
the  scene.  As  I  have  before  hinted,  although  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  foreign  travel,  I  had  never 
quite  ^t  rid  of  the  natural  suspicion  invariably 
entertained  by  all  Englishmen  towards  strangers 
of  every  degree.  I  was  perhaps  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  airect  working  of  this  feeling ;  but  probably 
to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  impulse  which  instantly 
induced  me  to  show  myself;  and,  coming  out  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  shadow,  I  passed  slowly  within 
speaking  distance  of  him,  and  we  mutually  acknowl- 
edged each  other's  presence  by  a  *'  Buona  notte, 
Signor."  Soon  after  we  again  met,  and  he  made 
some  commonplace  observation  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  to  which  I  responded,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  civilly  chatting  together. 

I  speedily  found  from  his  conversation,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  ruins  of  the  place,  that  he  was  a 
man  whose  education  was  very  superior  to  that  gen- 
erally possessed  by  those  occupying  the  position  in 
life  indicated  by  his  dress  and  appearance.  We 
conversed  lon^,  and,  finally  with  enthusiasm, — a 
discussion  having  arisen  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
gladiatorial  combats  were  given  up.  My  compan- 
ion maintained  that  a  close  was  put  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  I  contended  that  they 
had  ceased  under  Constantine,  more  than  fifty  years 
earlier,  and  quoted,  as  I  deemed  correctly,  several 
contemporary  authorities  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
Again  he  declared  that  Muraton,  the  most  eminent 
of^all  Italian  annalists,  had  fixed  the  date  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  A.  D.  423. 

'*  If  that  be  the  case,"  I  replied,  "  then  you  are 
right,  most  undoubtedly,  and  I  am  wrong;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  you. are  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  Muratori  has  made  this  statement" 

"  0  ves,  I  can  soon  convince  you  of  that  fact,  for 
it  is  only  this  evening  that  I  met  with  the  passage. 
Moreover,  singularly  enough,  I  have  the  volume 
with  me,  and,  he  continued,  drawing  forth  a  small 
book  from  the  pocket  of  his  robe,  "  I  believe  the 
light  is  strong  enough  for  you  to  read  for  yourself 
that  which  I  assert  to  be  the  case :  see  here."  He 
went  on,  turning  over  a  page,  **  If  we  sit  on  this 
column  we  shall  nave  the  ught  of  the  moon  at  right 
angles  with  our  leaf." 

Saying  this,  he  sat  down  in  the  place  he  indicated. 
In  my  excitement  —  for  I  was  most  enthusiastic  in 
all  such  matters  —  I  leaned  or  crouched  down  close 
over  him,  the  better  to  see  the  words.  Sure  enough 
it  was  as  he  had  stated,  for  the  moonlight  was  so 
powerful  that  I  could  plainly  read  the  passage  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  he  held  the  book  in 
hb  left  hand,  whilst  I  bent  over  him  from  the  other 
side,  and  thus  his  right  hand  was  left  free,  and  close 
to  my  side.  A  few  more  words  passed,  and  at  last 
I  was  fain  to  admit  that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the 
argument.  He  rose  rather  abruptly,  and  good- 
humoredly  added,  that,  having  convinced  me  of  my 
mistake,  ne  must  wish  me  good-night ;  and  with  a 
courteous  yet  somewhat  hurried  salutation  passed 
on,  saying  he  supposed  I  was  not  yet  inclined  to 
return  home.  I  had  given  no  cause  for  him  to 
imagine  this,  and  it  struck  me  as  strange  that. 


after  our  friendly  conversation,  he  should  apparently 
so  suddenly  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  company. 

His  departing  footsteps  were  still  ecnoin^  through 
the  ruins  when  1  thought  possibly  it  was  time  to  be 
turning  homewards.  Instinctively  I  put  my  hand 
to  my  waistcoat-pocket,  with  the  intention  of  look- 
ing at  the  hour,  when  lo!  my  watch  was  gone! 
**  By  Jove ! "  I  exclaimed,  *^  that  scoundrel  must 
have  been  a  pickpocket,  and  this  is  a  new  di^uise 
and  dodge  for  easing  the  tourist  of  his  snpermious 
property ! "  Straight  upon  the  impulse  after  him  I 
flew.  1  could  yet  hear  his  quickening  footsteps  in 
the  distance.  Very  soon  I  had  him  in  sight,  and  in 
two  minutes  more  by  the  throat,  halfrchoking  him, 
as  I  said,  ^  You  thief^  you  have  stolen  my  watch ! " 
He  protested,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  remonstrated  with 
me  against  my  violence.  I  took  no  heed  of  this,  but 
instantly  commenced  turning  his  pockets  inside  out; 
and  sure  enough  in  another  instant  I  had  abstracted 
finom  the  breast  of  hb  cassock  the  missing  treasure. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  palpably  enough,  my  own,  lai^, 
old-fashioned  silver  repeater,  without  chain,  ribbon, 
or  any  appendages,  carried  loose  in  the  pocket  as 
was  my  custom.  Half«haking  the  life  out  of  him,  I 
poured  forth  a  whole  volley  en  abuse,  telling  him  he 
might  think  it  exceedingly  fortunate  that  I  did  not 
at  once  march  him  off  to  the  authorities ;  for  remem- 
bering I  was  to  leave  Rome  the  next  momin|^,  I 
thou^t  it  better  to  inflict  a  little  personal  chastise- 
ment than  delay  my  departure  to  an  unknown  ex- 
tent, by  seeking  the  dilatory  assistance  of  a  papal 
court  of  justice.  The  fellow  vainly  attempted  to 
cry  for  aid,  but  my  grip  was  so  strong  upon  him  that 
he,  being  a  rather  elderly  and  wheezy  man,  could 
only  give  vent  to  a  few  groaning  and  squeaking 
ejaculations.  With  one  final  outburst  of  wrath  I 
flung  him  headlong  upon  the  ground.  Boiling  with 
rage  and  indignation,  I  strode  away  at  a  rapia  pace 
in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

All  is  quiet  as  I  regain  the  streets,  and  the  fVench 
sentries  at  the  different  points  of  guard  are  the  only 
people  astir.  I  reach  my  hotel,  congratulating  my- 
self upon  the  presence  of  mind  I  have  displayed, 
and  the  courage  and  ofi^hand  manner  by  which  I 
have  recoverea  my  property,  and  inflicted  speedy 
justice  on  the  criminal.  I  ascend  the  staircase  to 
my  apartments,  now  in  complete  darkness.  I  enter 
in  rather  a  perturbed  state ;  I  am  some  little  time 
before  I  can  manage  to  find  the  matches ;  at  last  I 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  box  containing  them,  I  strike 
a  light,  and  as  it  blazes  Into  a  flame,  and  lights  up 
the  room,  the  first  thing  it  shows  me,  to  my  utter 
consternation,  is  my  watch  lying  upon  the  table  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  conflicting  feeling  that  then  rushed  into  my 
mind  can  be  easny  imagined.  Here  was  I,  nothing 
short  of  a  highwayman,  having  robbed  and  most 
unmercifully  oeaten  a  civil  and  unoffending  man. 
There  was  his  property  sure  enough  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  the  two  watcnes  stared  me  in  the  face,  —  not 
much  alike  on  comparison,  except  in  size,  and  that 
they  were  both  silver,  and  with  the  strange  coinci- 
dence that  they  had  no  appendages  of  any  kind. 
I  had  been  guilty  of  the  v^ry  crime  against  the  very 
person  whom  I  had  just  accused  of  committing  the 
same  outrage  upon  myself  I  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Of  course  1  could  easily  explain  the  mistake,  and 
make  the  poor  fellow  ample  compensation  for  the 
wrong  I  had  done  him;  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
might  be  apprehended,  as  it  were,  red-handed. 
Worse  than  tnis,  I  had  made  my  arrangements  to 
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depart  bj  six  the  next  morning,  and  my  place 
was  already  booked  in  the  diligence  for  uivita 
Yeccbia. 

I  dare  not  ^,  for  if  I  were  diacovered  apparently 
taking  flight,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove 
that  my  eaci^  was  not  intentionaL  Further,  what 
was  I  to  do  with  the  stolen  property  ?  All  these 
contingencies  went  with  a  whirl  through  my  brain. 
^Hie  plain  truth  of  course  was,  that  when  I  had 
changed  my  dress  just  before  going  out,  I  had  sim- 
ply omitt^  to  replace  my  watch  in  the  fresh  waist- 
coat I  had  put  on,  and  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
sacristan  aner  our  argument,  which  I  nad  remarked 
vith  suspicion,  was  merely  accidental.  There  was 
bat  one  thing  for  it,  my  departure  must  be  deferred ; 
and  as  soon  as  daylight  would  permit,  I  must  go  to 
oar  consul  and  place  the  stolen  property,  toother 
nith  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  in  his 
hands.  This  of  course  I  did,  and  the  matter  was 
erentoally  made  straight  by  an  ample  bonus  and 
apokey  to  my  poor  victim.  The  consequences  to 
mysen  entailed  nothing  more  serious  than  the  post- 
ponement of  my  journey  for  a  few  days.  This  was 
ooonterbalaaced  possibly  by  the  lesson  learned  of 
the  folly  of  giving  way  to  undue  impetuosity,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  suspicion  which  iny  countrymen 
are  too  ready  to  attach  to  all  people  whom  they  do 
not  know,  especially  foreigners,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  great  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  other  nations 
m  their  estimate  of  English  character. 

HERO-WORSHIP  IN  EXTREMIS. 

Ths  death  of  Tom  Sayers  has  been  followed  by 
certain  exhibitions  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
they  are  too  grotesque  to  be  disgusting,  or  too  dis- 
gusting to  produce  amusement.  They  are  at  any 
rate  appropriate  to  the  miserable  end  of  a  poor  fel- 
low kufed  \y  a  popularity  which  he  could  only  ap- 
preciate as  a  pretext  for  gross  debauchery.  There 
was  doubtlesB  something  r^Uy  melancholy  about  the 
min  of  such  a  mighty  athlete.  It  mi^ht  have  been 
nfficiently  touching  to  point  effectively  certain  very 
obfioos  morals.  Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  his 
admirers  spoils  the  effect,  by  introducing  the  ele- 
ment of  simple  absurdity.  Their  proceemngs  were 
mch  as  might  be  expected  from  tne  frequenters  of 
the  lowest  Liondon  pot-houses.  But  they  still  pre- 
sent a  queer  parallel  to  some  of  the  performances  of 
thar  betters  under  similar  circumstances.  They  are 
a  bold  caricature  of  more  respectable  ceremonies, 
and  we  look  at  them  with  the  sort  of  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  still  humbler  imitations  of  humanity 
executed  by  the  Chimpanzee.  We  see  in  them,  as 
it  were,  the  instinct  of  oero-worship  expressed  in  the 
amplest  terms,  and  exhibiting  the  most  rudimentary 
manifestjitions.  The  funeral  itself  appears  to  have 
been  a  procession  of  all  that  part  of  our  population 
which  corresponds  to  the  New  York  rowdies.  It 
brooght  out  in  all  their  force  the  peculiar  refuse  of 
nciety  which  hanp^s  on  to  the  lowest  skirts  of  the 
■porting  world.  The  mob  which  filled  Highgate 
Cemetery  was  a  hideous  spectacle  enough,  and 
ibowed  no  more  delicacy  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  outside  aspect.  But  even  this 
mob  only  gave  a  coarse  exaggeration  of  sentiments 
which  sometimes  display  themselves  elsewhere  with 
almost  ecrual  vulgarity,  if  with  less  refinement  The 
pupe-bred  rough  treads  on  your  toes,  clambers  on 
to  gntTestones,  and  generally  demeans  himself  afler 
hii  aenu-brnta]  nature.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for 
a  crowd  in  black  coats  and  orthodox  hats  to  exhibit 


a  similar  amount  of  obdurate  insensibility.  They 
don't  elbow  each  other  so  roughly,  but  they  can  on 
occasion  spoil  very  solenm  ceremonies  by  palpably 
regarding  them  in  the  light  of  a  show.  The  resem- 
blance, however,  to  civilized  mankind  was  more  pal- 
Eable  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  A  sale  was 
eld  of  Tom  Sayers's  vanous  effects,  and  a  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  sale  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tolerably  successful.  The  various 
Delts  and  cups  he  had  won  were  bought  up  by  enthu- 
siastic admirers  or  judicious  speculators.  The  most 
important  lot  was  the  mastiff  who  had  officiated  as 
the  chief  mourner  of  the  deceased,  and  who  realized 
the  respectable  sum  of  £  40.  This  ingenious  method 
of  making  the  most  out  of  a  man's  memory,  whilst  it 
is  still  fi^h,  does  not  seem  to  be  original.  We  were 
told,  the  other  day,  that  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
American  statesman  had  been  put  up  to  auction  as 
relics.  And  although,  in  that  particular  instance, 
the  report  was  partially  contraidicted,  the  custom 
seems  to  be  a  recognized  one  amongst  our  energetic 
cousins.  Indeed,  it  is  only  natural.  It  is  quite  regu- 
lar to  treasure  up  the  scraps  belonging  to  a  great 
man.  Napoleon's  celebrated  coat  is  to  be  seen  at 
Paris,  Frederick's  is  preserved  at  Berlin,  and  Nel- 
son's at  Greenwich  Ilx)spitaL  As  to  the  dc^,  he  cor- 
responds to  the  warrior's  horse  who  is  everywhere  a 
customary  memorial.  Wallenstein's  charter  is  still 
preserved  entire,  only  altered  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  body,  legs,  and  nead.  The  novelty  consists  in 
the  practice  of  putting  such  relics  up  to  immediate 
auction.  But  if  people  have  a  morbid  desire  for  any 
fragments  of  a  great  man's  property,  why  should  a 
punctilious  delicacy  prevent  his  representatives  fi*om 
turning  it  into  money  ?  If  it  is  right  for  people  to 
scramble  for  his  coat  or  his  &OB  or  his  belt,  why 
should  not  they  be  made  to  pay  mr  it  ?  Indeed,  an 
extension  of  the  practice  would  save  trouble.  Many 
enlightened  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  filling  their 
pockets  with  bits  of  the  statues  they  have  seen  or 
the  mummies  they  have  disinterred.  As  absolute 
prohibition  can  only  be  expected  to  lead  to  smug- 
gling, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  fix  the  highest 
practicable  tariff,  and  to  make  a  man  who  has  an 
irresistible  weakness  for  the  noses  of  statues  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  indulgence  of  his  innocent 
propensities.  The  monument  which  is  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  seems  to  be  in  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  position.  An  ingenious  gentle- 
man has  advertised  in  a  country  newspaper  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  receive  subscriptions  towards  "  a 
colossal  marble  statue."  But  his  benevolent  offer 
appears  to  have  been  verpr  imperfectly  appreciated, 
and  the  flow  of  subscriptions  m  that  direction  has 
received  a  check.  Meanwhile,  the  genuine  subscrip- 
tion also  flags.  Poor  Tom  Sayers's  admirers  seem 
to  remember  him  just  sufficiently  to  be  attracted 
towards  the  public-house  in  which  his  dog  will  be 
domiciled ;  his  memory  is  so  fiir  alive  that  it  will  act 
as  an  adverdsement  to  a  tavern ;  but  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  well-protected  organ  of  gratuitous 
charity  amongst  his  admirers.  Even  this  phei\pme- 
non  is  not  quite  without  analogy  in  higher  circles. 
When  a  man  dies  whose  name  does  not  excite  the 
degree  of  enthusiasm  that  takes  the  form  of  a  statue, 
we  dont  fireshen  our  memory  by  looking  at  his  dog, 
but  we  build  something  of  which  we  happen  to  be 
in  want,  —  a  school  or  a  pump,  as  the  case  may  be, 
—  and  call  it  after  his  name.  This  is,  however,  a 
refined  expedient  for  expressing  our  admiration 
cheaply,  for  which  the  Sayers^worshippers  are  not 
sufficiently  educated. 
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As  to  the  merits  of  the  object  of  this  particolar 
ebullition  of  hero-worship  we  need  not  speak,  for  it 
is  a  topic  which  has  already  lost  its  interest.  Proba- 
bly the  British  rou^h  might  find  a  worse  object  of 
respect  than  one  who  certainly  typified  some  manly 
qualities.  But,  as  even  his  a<uninng  biographers  in 
tne  sporting  papers  confess  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
place  him  on  the  same  line  with  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  to  compare  the  national  loss  to  that 
sustained  in  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Cobden,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  he  should  be  remembered  for  a 
fortnight.  We  need  only  draw  a  moral  hxxm  the 
honors  paid  to  the  deceased  hero  by  his  bereaved 
followers.  In  the  public  funeral  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  except  an  additional  proof  of  the  close 
neighborhood  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  it  re- 
quires a  very  strong  popular  emotion  to  make  any 
such  exhibition  anything  but  hazardous.  The  C3rm- 
cal  observer  who  should  pull  the  pageant  to  pieces, 
and  insist  upon  analyzing  the  proportions  of  the 
sight-seeing  spirit  and  the  genuine  desire  to  pay 
respect,  woula  doubtless  be  always  difficult  to  satis- 
fy. The  frank  exhibition  of  sentiment  which  ap- 
pears to  characterize  Tom  Sayers's  admirers  ren- 
ders their  performance  more  conspicuously  offensive. 
The  same  peculiarity  enables  them  to  show  in  its 
naked  deformity  the  propensity  to  coin  a  man's 
memory  at  once  into  hard  cash.  Even  the  monu- 
ment, though  apparently  to  be  erected  in  obedience 
to  what  Mr.  Ruskin  called  the  Lamp  of  Sacrifice, 
has  its  suspicious  aspect.  So  far  as  we  can  infer 
fit)m  the  pages  of  BelPs  Life,  the  process  of  collect- 
ing subscriptions  always  involves  a  meeting  at  a 
public-house  to  work  up  the  excitement,  and  another 
meeting  has  to  be  held  to  **  audit  the  accounts."  It 
is  therefore  just  possible  that  the  agitation  for  a 
monument  confers  some  benefit  upon  the  disinter- 
ested canvassers.  The  art  of  obtaining  a  certain 
amount  of  reflected  honor  and  profit  by  associating 
one's  self  with  the  memory  of  a  great  man  is  evi- 
dently understood,  even  by  the  lower  orders.  But 
they  have  only  very  rudimentary  notions  as  to  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it.  The  collection  of  relics,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  antiquated,  and  should  be  an  obsolete, 
mode  of  testifying  admiration.  There  was  some 
sense  in  collecting  the  relics  of  a  saint  when  they 
were  supposed  to  work  miracles.  A  thumb,  or  a 
toe-nail,  or  a  lock  of  hair  was  all  very  well  when  a 
sight  or  a  touch  of  it  could  cure  diseases  and  raise 
the  dead.  But  the  value  of  such  things  should  not 
have  survived  the  belief  in  their  occult  virtues. 
When  Tom  Sayers's  dog  is  exhibited  he  will  look 
exactly  like  any  one  eWs  dog.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  certain  things  which  we  naturally  associate 
with  their  previous  proprietors.  Newton's  telescope, 
which  is  preserved  at  Cambridge,  ought  to  afiect 
every  matoematician  who  sees  it  oy  its  close  associa- 
tion with  his  studies,  although  we  doubt  whether 
many  outbursts  of  mathematical  devotion  have  act- 
ually been  called  forth  by  it.  The  coat  of  Frederick 
the  Great  may  possibly  be  interesting  as  showing 
with  what  a  shockingly  bad  coat  that  great  man 
contented  himself  But  a  coat  of  Newton's,  or  an 
astronomical  telescope  of  Frederick's,  would  not  be 
interesting,  because  they  in  no  way  tend  to  recall 
their  proprietors.  An  indiscriminate  mania  for  any- 
thing with  which  a  ^reat  man  has  ever  come  in  con- 
tact is  simply  meaningless.  There  is  some  interest 
in  seeing  tne  field  of  W^aterloo,  because  it  enables 
one  to  understand  the  battle  more  accurately ;  but 
no  one  is  ever  afiected  by  standine  on  the  exact 
spot  where  Charles  L  lost  his  heaa,  because  it  is 


exactly  like  hundreds  of  other  spots  in  London. 
Relics,  however,  are  losing  their  value  at  present, 
except  to  the  distressing  class  of  exhibitors  who 
prey  upon  visitors  to^show-houses  or  public  muse- 
ums. We  have  other  and  more  refined  methods  of 
making  associations  usefuL  There  is,  for  example, 
the  method  above-mentioned  of  providing  some 
building  or  institution  for  our  own  comfort,  and 
calling  it  a  memoriaL  If  Newton  had  died  in 
these  days,  some  one  would  have  found  out  that 
the  best  way  of  honoring  his  memory  was,  not  by 
throwing  away  money  upon  marble,  but  by  found- 
ing  a  couple  of  exhibitions  for  the  school  where  he 
was  educated ;  Cromwell's  name  would  doubtless  be 
inscribed  upon  an  asylum  for  decayed  brewers ;  and 
Milton  would  be  immortalized  by  an  annual  English 
prize-poem  upon  a  sacred  subject.  It  is  a  mercy, 
indeed,  that  our  ancestors  had  not  hit  upon  this  last 
ingenious  form  of  expressing  their  gratitude,  or  the 
world  itself  would  hardly  contain  the  floods  of  bad 
poetry  thalT  would  have  been  poured  out.  It  maj 
oe  said  —  and  we  do  not  deny  it  —  that  there  is 
some  advantage  about  this  mode  of  combining  grati- 
tude and  self-mterest ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  the  object  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  monument  is  no  measure  of  our  feeling 
towards  him,  unless  the  erection  of  a  monument  is 
our  only  motive.  If  our  public  spirit  and  our  grati- 
tude are  both  of  them  rather  scanty,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  combine  them ;  but  at  any  rate  most  people 
would  feel  that  they  were  rather  being  made  a  con- 
venience of  than  enjoying  a  commemoration.  One 
would  like,  at  any  rate,  to  have  a  tomb  and  a  monu- 
ment of  one's  own,  and  not  to  divide  its  credit 
with  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Company,  or  with 
the  school  or  university  which  reaped  some  of  the 
honor  and  all  the  profit 

Tom  Savers  has  had  his  share  of  that  posthumous 
glory  which  takes  the  shape  of  biographies.  He  has 
been  food  for  penny-a-liners ;  his  battles  have  been 
duly  fought  over  again;  and  ungrammatical  elo- 
quence has  been  fireely  lavished  over  his  grave.  But 
in  this  respect  he  is  perhaps  more  lucky  than  more 
exalted  contemporaries.  There  is  little  danger  of 
his  being  made  the  subject  of  a  set  biography.  He 
is  probably  safe  against  the  danger  of  having  his 
correspondence  published,  by  the  fact  of  his  literary 
exertions  having  been  strictly  limited.  And  per- 
haps, amongst  we  various  annoyances  with  which 
kind  friends  surround  a  great  man's  death-bed,  this 
must  be  the  most  annoying.  A  man  may  still  be 
horribly  caricatured  in  a  statue ;  though  he  cannot 
now  very  well  be  set  up  in  tlie  costume  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  steiuly  regarding  the  opposite  side  of  a 
market-place.  Modem  sculptors  can  succeed  in 
making  their  man  ridiculous  enough  without  these 
accessories.  An  institution  may  be  named  after 
you  which  will  be  the  eyesore  of  the  country  for 
years  to  come,  and  a  vexation  for  unborn  genera- 
tions of  committeemen.  But  such  inflictions  do  not 
make  their  object  so  ridiculous  as  his  admirers. 
The  cruel  thing  is  to  make  a  man  expose  himself. 
There  must  be  something  very  irritating  in  the 
thought  that  all  your  letters  are  to  be  published,  in- 
cluding answers  to  a  dun  or  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
because  the  smallest  trifle  from  such  a  hand  will  be 
interesting;  that,  if  you  have  had  the  precaution  to 
destroy  sSl  papers  within  your  own  power,  your 
firiends  will  hasten  to  supply  the  void ;  tnat  the  biog- 
rapher, who  perhaps  derives  both  profit  and  re- 
flected glozy  m>m  his  task,  will  represent  himself  as 
dischaiging  a  pious  duty,  and  that  he  will  be  only 
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called  to  account  if  he  refuses  to  publish  your  wash- 
ing bills.  Shakespeare  had  more  advantages  than 
one  over  his  successors. 


FAST  AND  FIRM. 

A  BOMANCB  AT  MABBEILLES. 

It  was  at  the  Marseilles  railway-station;  why  I 
was  there,  or  where  I  was  going,  I  don't  exactly  re- 
member, so  much  haying  happened  since,  and  I,  just 
at  that  time,  having  no  special  reason  to  go  to  one 
place  more  than  to  another. 

The  express  train  from  Paris  had  just  come  in. 

She  was  standing  a  little  aside,  just  out  of  the 
crowd  and  Irastle,  looking  on,  scanning  every  &ce 
as  it  passed  and  repassed :  mine  among  others,  and, 
as  I  uncied,  with  more  interest  than  others.  Her 
fibce  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  anxious ;  but 
die  looked  calm  and  self-possessed ;  her  manner  had 
no  baflhfulness,  no  hardihood. 

Was  she  waiting  for  her  fellow-passenger  to  rejoin 
her? 

People  hurried  to  and  fro,  each  one  intent  on  his 
or  her  business.    No  one  approached  this  little  lady. 

By  and  by  I  saw  her  speak  to  an  elderly  woman, 
who  for  a  few  moments  stood  near  her,  a  matured 
specimen,  apparently,  of  the  genus  **  unprotected." 
Of  her  I  thiiuc  she  asked  some  Question.  From  her 
siie  received,  I  £uicied,  a  hurried,  a  not  over-courte- 
ous answer.  I  saw  a  flush  rise  to  her  fiice  as  she 
tnmed  away. 

By  this  time  the  platform  was  almost  clear.  Such 
passengers  as  were  by  and  by  going  on  had  departed 
to  refresh  themselves ;  others  had  gone  to  their  rest- 
ing-places ;  the  railway  officials  b^an  to  regard  this 
floutary  figure  curiously.  Raising  my  hat,  speakine 
to  her  in  French,  with  as  formal  a  courtesy  as  I  could 
command,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  were  waiting  for 
anybody ;  wanting  any  information ;  if  I  could  be  in 
any  way  of  any  service  to  her.  A  shade  as  of  per- 
plexity or  disappointment  crossed  her  &ce  wh^i  I 
thus  suldressed  her. 

She  answered  in  better  French  than  mine,  while 
her  eyes  seemed  to  read  mine  with  something  more 
than  cnrioraty, — with  interest. 

**  I  was  to  have  been  met  here.  I  see  nobody  who 
is  looking  for  anybody.  I  am  disappointed.  I  must 
wait  here;  some  one  will,  perhaps,  come  yet.  Thank 
joo  very  much  for  your  kindness,  but  I  must  wait." 

Again  li^ng  my  hat,  I  left  her ;  but  only  to  pace 
the  platform  and  tiiink  about  her.  Wait !  what  had 
die  to  wdt  for?  Any  one  meaning  to  meet  her 
would  have  been  there  when  the  train  came  in. 
Alone  there,  and  most  likely  strange  to  the  place, 
what  could  she  do?  Meanwhile,  there  she  stood, 
waiting,  composedly,  patiently. 

As  the  minutes  passed  by  I  thought  she  looked 
paler  and  paler ;  at  last,  as  I  approached  her  nearer 
than  in  my  other  turns,  she  came  a  few  steps  towards 
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**  Will  you  be  so  kind,"  she  began  in  English, 
then,  correcting  herself,  she  spoke  French. 
I  smiled.  **I  am  English,  as  you  are." 
^  O,  I  am  so  glad ! "  she  said,  quite  childishly. 
Then  she  added,  *'  I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  troub- 
Hiig  you ;  but  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  I  am 
come  direct  from  London.  I  am  going  to  my 
brother,  who  is  ill  in  Rome.  Some  one  was  to 
have  met  me  at  Marseilles,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  the  route  beyond  this.  My  brother  is  very 
iU.  I  must  travel  ouickly,  or  — "  here  she  paused, 
or  rather  her  voice  miled  her. 


"  Were  you  to  go  by  land  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  my  brother  forbade  me  to  travel  by  water. 
Sea-travelling  half  killed  him,  and  he  won't  let  me 
try  it" 

"  But,"  I  said,  quite  angrily,  "  it  is  an  impossible 
journey  for  you  to  undertake  alone  by  this  route, 
or  indeed  by  any  route.  What  were  your  friends 
thinking  of?" 

**  I  was  to  have  been  met  here,  you  know.  I  quite 
depended  upon  that." 

"  But  you  have  no  business  here  at  all.  If  you 
want  to  go  by  land,  and  quickly,  you  ought  to  have 
gone  by  Chamb^ry,  across  Mount  Cenis,  by  Susa, 

She  turned  so  pale  that  I  paused.  She  looked 
about  for  some  resting-place ;  I  gave  her  my  arm, 
led  her  to  the  waiting-room,  got  her  a  glass  of  water 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  begging  ner  to  dnnk  the  latter. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
it  was,  **  You  will  tell  me  what  to  do  now  ?  My 
brother  is  very  ill,  perhaps  dying.  Will  it  be  best 
to  go  back  to  —  to  the  place  you  spoke  of,  or,  as  I 
am  here,  to  push  on  by  this  route  ?  Which  way  is 
the  quicker  ?  " 

'*  Where  is  your  luggage?  The  train  starts  for 
l^ce  in  five  minutes.  I  am  not  sure  what  better 
you  can  do  than  push  on  by  this  route  now  you  are 
here." 

She  rose  directly.  <*  I  have  no  luggage  but  what 
is  in  that  bag,"  pomting  to  one  I  had  token  from  her 
when  Iga^e  her  my  arm. 

**  What  a  channing  travelline^ompanion  she 
would  make ! "  I  thought  to  myself. 

She  added  as  we  hastened  towards  the  platform, 
^  I  left  London  at  an  hour^s  notice,  in  consequence 
of  a  telegram."  As  I  hurried  her  along  she  asked, 
*^  Are  you  going  any  further  by  this  route  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Would  you  kindly,  while  you  are  travelling  the 
next  stage,  write  me  down  dilutions  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

The  ladies'  carriage  into  which  I  looked  was  full ; 
so  I  handed  her  into  another,  and  ^t  in  m^rself ; 
and  as  that  small  hand  rested  in  mine  a  cunously 
strong  tonviction  entered  my  mind,  and  rested 
there. 

I  seated  myself  opposite  to  her,  and  having  said, 
"  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  it  over  oefore 
we  get  to  Nice,"  I  feigned  to  be  fully  occupied  with 
route-books  and  maps  in  order  to  leave  ner  quiet 
time  to  recover  herself. 

All  the  whUe  that  I  seemed  thus  occupied  I  was 
thinking  intently.  I  was  not  very  young  or  "  green." 
I  had  heard  of*^  bewitched  and  bewitching  widows 
and  of  childish-looking  little  adventuresses  lyin^  in 
wait,  at  such  places  as  the  Marseilles  railway-station, 
for  men's  hearts  to  ensnare  them  and  men's  purses 
to  make  use  of  them,  and  I  considered  myself  a  man 
not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon.  Many  a  calm,  in- 
vestigating glance  of  mine  rested  on  my  opposite 
neighbor's  face,  her  dress,  her  ensemble, 

Sie  did  not  speak  to  me :  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  window.  I  thought  her  earnestly  interested  in 
the  fascinatingly  romantic  scenes  past  which  we 
were  flying,  —  the  rocky  heights,  castle -looking 
rocks  and  rocky-looking  castles,  the  blue  bays  ana 
gray  olive-hoary  plains,  which  she  was  seeing  now 
probably  for  the  first  time.  By  and  by  a  gentle, 
stealthy  movement  of  hers,  a  little  hand  slipped  into 
her  pocket,  and  then  her  handkerchief  lifted  to  her 
&ce  assured  me  she  was  crying. 

I  am  always  afivdd  of  a  woman  who  is  crying.    A 
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man  is  a  brute  who  can  speak  a  harsh  word  to  a 
weeping  woman,  and  a  kind  one  oflen  changes  a 
mild  tnckling  of  the  salt  waters  to  a  deluge ;  so  I 
left  her  alone. 

She  kept  her  hand,  and  her  handkerchief  in  it, 
over  her  iiace,  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  win- 
dow as  much  as  possible..  I  b^an  to  hope  she  would 
fall  asleep.  I  believe  I  myself  did  &11  asleep  for  a 
few  moments.  By  and  bv  I  was  roused  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  book  from  my  hand ;  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  found  my  opposite  neighbor's  fixed  upon  me, 
with  a  look  of  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing me.  She  had  lc%  off  crying;  then ;  that  she  had 
cried  a  good  deal  her  &ce  told;  her  lids  were  red- 
dened in  tiny  spots ;  she  was  looking  very  wan  and 
iU. 

She  had  her  purse  open  in  her  hand. 

**  Shall  I  have  enough  money  ?  "  she  asked  me, 
holding  it  towards  me,  when  I  gave  signs  of  being 
fully  awake. 

1  took  tlie  poor  little  poorly-furnished  purse,  in 
my  hand.  **  O  yes,  if  you  don't  get  cheated ;  and 
as  I  am  goin^  to  Rome  by  this  route,  I  will  see  to 
that,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

•  **  You  are  going  to  Borne  ?  "  Such  a  light  in  the 
eyes,  and  sucn  a  pretty  transient  flush  over  the  deli- 
cate face.  '*  You  are  going  all  the  way  that  I  have 
to  go?" 

**  Yes.**  It  was  ike  state  of  her  purse  that  had 
finally  decided  me. 

She  put  the  purse  I  returned  to  her  back  in  her 
bag.  Afler  that,  and  when  I  pretended  to  be 
looking  in  another  direction,  I  saw  her  small  hands 
folded  together,  and  was  confident  that  her  lips 
formed  the  words, ''  Thank  God ! "  Somehow  I- was 
more  touched  than  I  could  have  told  reason  for  by 
this. 

**  Have  you  slept  at  all  on  the  road  ?  "  I  asked, 
presently. 

**  No ;  I  have  been  too  anxious." 

"  Tnr  and  sleep  now,  or  vou  will  be  utterly  worn 
out  1  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  take  care  of  you. 
Try  and  fancy  I  am  the  friend  your  brother  sent 
for  you.  I  will  try  and  take  as  good  care  of  you 
as  if  I  was."  It  was  not  a  case  jor  half-measures, 
you  see ;  I  leant  forward,  not  to  be  overheard,  and 
spoke  earnestly. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
filled. 

I  put  my  hat-box  for  her  feet,  and  threw  my 
wrapper  over  her;  then  I  immersed  myself  in  my 
books  again. 

Two  old  ladies  and  one  old  gentleman  were 
nodding  in  the  other  compartment  of  the  carriage. 
For  a  lon^  time  I  did  not  stir  hand  or  foot  or  look 
at  my  neighbor,  hoping  that,  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  she  ought  catch  the  infection  of  their  drowsi- 
ness. She  £d :  when  I  did  venture  to  look  at  her 
she  was  asleep.  Her  hat  lay  on  her  knee;  her 
head  was  leant  back  in  the  angle  of  the  cushions. 
The  light  of  the  carriage-lamp,  —  it  had  grown 
dusk  now,  —  slanted  down  from  the  bright  hair, 
tlirew  a  shadow  of  long  lashes  on  the  pale  cheek, 
fell  on  the  pretty  round  white  throat:  but  it  did 
not  look  easeful  sleep;  the  mouth  retained  lines 
of  anxiety  and  depression.  I  did  not  look  at  her 
long;  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  her,  and  besides 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  un- 
chivalrous  audacity  and  profanity  to  take  that  ad- 
vantage o£  the  unconsciousness  of  one  so  strangely 
thrown  upon  mv  protection.  Her  hat  slipped  off 
her  knee  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  carnage ;  I 


picked  it  up  reverently  and  laid  it  on  my  own, 
which  was  on  the  seat  beside  me.  I  fell  to  consider- 
ing it :  it  was  a  modest  little  hat,  pretty,  but  not 
in  a  coquettish  way ;  simple,  tasteful,  and  firee  from 
any  of  the  grotesque  and  unsuitable  excrescences 
(I  can't  call  them  ornaments)  I  have  wondered  at 
on  other  women's  head-gear.  Her  whol^  dress  had 
struck  me,  as  I  first  noticed  her  at  the  station,  as 
having  a  special  appropriateness,  a  neat  complete- 
ness, an  absence  of  all  superfluity,  and  yet  no  ab- 
sence of  feminine  gracefulness. 

"Who  is  she?  What  is  she?"  I  pondered, 
and  as  I  pondered  my  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  fell 
upon  a  card  fastened  to  the  handle  of  her  bag, 
which  I  had  put  on  the  seat  beside  me,  to  give  her 
more  room,  when  I  begged  her  to  tiy  and  sleep. 

The  name  —  not  a  common  one  —  was  not  un- 
familiar to  me,  and  yet  the  familiarity  of  it  carried 
me  far  back  into  the  past. 

"  Harkness  ?  "  I  kept  repeating.  I  questioned 
and  perplexed  m^rself  to  no  purpose,  but,  by  and 
by,  when  I  had  given  up,  or  imagined  that  I  had, 
thinking  about  the  matter,  it  all  came  to  me. 

Harkness  was  the  name  of  an  old  drawing-master 
of  mine.  Harkness  was  the  name  of  a  young 
schoolfellow  of  mine.  Harkness  was  a  name  thai 
for  two  or  three  years  I  had  seen  in  the  Royal 
Academy's  Catalogue  as  the  painter  of  pictures 
which  had  struck  my  fancy,  —  mostly  scenes  in  the 
country  round  Rome,  cattle  and  peasants  of  the 
Campagna.  For  the  sake  of  the  name  as  much  as 
for  tne  pictures  themselves,  I  had  purchased  some 
two  or  three,  I  foiget  which,  of  these  works  (I 
bought  up  many  more  of  them  afterwards,  for  her 
sake^  at  the  time,  wondering  if  that  young  artist 
Harxness  was  m^  young  schoolfellow  Harkness. 

I  now  determmed  that  the  two  should  certainly 
be  one,  and  that  one  the  brother  of  my  little 
companion,  who  must  as  certainly  be  the  "  sister 
Ruth"  of  whom  he  had  often  talked,  —  a  baby 
girl  then,  and  the  object  of  his  almost  idolatrous 
affection. 

While  she  slept  I  furbished  up  my  memory  as  to 
all  matters  regarding  the  two  Harknesses,  father 
and  son ;  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  remember 
the  son's  Christian  name,  much  to  my  vexation ; 
but  at  last  that  came  too,  Harold,  —  Harold  Hark- 
ness. I  was  triumphant,  almost  anxious  the  tired 
little  sleeper  should  wake,  quite  resolved  that 
Harold  Harkness  should  have  oeen  my  very  dear 
firiend.  I  could  remember,  happily,  that  I  had 
sometimes  been  of  service  to  him ;  that  I  had  been 
fond  of  the  boy ;  that  he  had  been  a  bright,  beauti- 
ful-faced, fair-haired  little  fellow,  who  had  nourished 
a  romantic  and  grateful  regard  for  me. 

My  chaxge,  so  I  now  regiu^led  Ruth  Harkness, 
moaned  in  her  sleep  in  a  taint,  distressfiil  sort  of 
way. 

I  bent  towards  her :  we  were  stopping  at  a  sta- 
tion, Cannes,  I  think.     She  roused  herself. 

"  Could  you  get  me  a  glass  of  water  ?  "  she  asked ; 
"  I  am  so  sorry  to  give  you  trouble." 

"You  feel  iU,  faint?  I'M  be  back  direcUy.*;  I 
sprang  out :  I  brought  her  a  glass  of  water  into 
which  I  had  put  a  little  cof;nac.  "  You  need  n't  be 
afraid,  it 's  not  too  strong,  it  will  do  yon  good.  I  'm 
a  sort  of  a  doctor." 

She  took  it  with  a  grateful,  confiding  look,  and 
drank  it.  Having  paid  a  porter  to  return  the  glass, 
I  was  lingering  on  the  platform,  near  the  carriage 
door,  regardless  of  warnings  to  get  in,  amusing 
myself  by  watching  the  eager  hurry  of  others, 
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wkhiiig  in  that  mjinner  to  show  myself  an  old, 
experienced  traveller,  perhaps,  when  she  looked 
oat. 

**  If  you  should  be  left  behind,  or  get  hurt  in 
getting  in  in  a  hurry,"  she  said.  I  was  in  the  car- 
riage before  she  had  finished  speaking ;  her  anxious 
face  was  enough.  It  was  new  to  me  to  feel  myself 
of  paramount  importance  to  anybody :  a  very  novel 
ana  pleasant  sensation. 

I  brought  her  a  small  nosegay  of  ProYen9e  rose- 
buds, jasmine^  and  violets ;  but  I  took  it  awa^  from 
her  iJmost  directly,  saying,  **The  perfume  is  too 
strong." 

She  let  me  dp  as  I  pleased,  but  she  looked  at  the 
flowers  loWn^ly. 

**  You  are  better  now  ?  " 

**  O  yes,  thank  you  !  I  had  been  dreaming  pain- 
fuHy  about  Harold,  my  brother." 

**•  I  wonder  when  you  ate  anything  last." 

**  I  have  eaten  some  biscuits  I  had  with  me ;  they 
told  me  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  refresh- 
ment by  the  way,  but  I  was  afraid  to  lose  my  place, 
and  the  bustle  confused  me." 

^^  Then  you  have  lived  on  biscuits  since  you  left 
London  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  been  hungry." 

**  I  have  made  a  very  pleasant  discovery  while 
you  were  asleep,  Miss  Harkness,"  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  card  on  her  bag.    *^  This  is  your  name  ?  " 
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'*It  is  a  well-known  name  to  me.  A  favorite 
schoolfellow  of  mine  was  called  Harold  Harkness, 
a  favorite  artist  of  mine,  whose  works  I  have  greatly 
admired,  is  called  Harold  Haikness.  Now  don't 
tell  me  you  are  not  the  *  little  sister  Buth '  he  used 
to  talk  about." 

^'I  am  only  too  glad  and  proud  to  tell  you  that 
lam." 

**  You  don't  ask  who  I  am,  or  seem  surprised  at 
my  discovery." 

^*  No,"  she  answered,  slightly  smiling.  "  I  knew 
before." 

•*  Knew  me?" 

"  Yes ;  Harold  used  to  talk  to  me  about  you 
enough  to  make  me  remember  the  name  very  well ; 
and  while  vou  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
platform  at  Marseilles  I  read  your  name  upon  your 
Inggage." 

^  But  how  did  you  come  to  associate  the  luggage 
with  its  right  owner  ?    I  did  not  go  near  it." 

**By  instinct,  I  suppose  partly,  and  partly  be- 
cause Harold  once  tried  to  paint  a  likeness  of  you 
fiom  memory,  and  you  are  still  enough  like  his 
picture  to  have  made  me  notice  your  face  before  I 
noticed  the  name  on  the  luggage. 

When  we  reached  Nice, — Iww  wonderfully  love- 
ly under  the  moonlight  some  parts  of  that  route 
looked  !-^  the  sharply-lined  sea  alps  against  a  clear, 
large-starred  sky,  the  smooth-flashing  little  bays, 
the  crystallized  slopes  of  olives,  the  romantic  and 
significant  looking  black  files  of  cypresses,  like  a 
mournful,  mourning,  funereally-draped  procession, 
—  when  we  reached  Nice,  1  wondered  what  it 
would  be  best  to  do  with  Miss  Harkness.  I  studied 
the  faces  of  the  old  ladies,  our  travelling  compan- 
ions, but  they  had  a  sour,  grim  way  of  looking  at 
me  and  my  ohar]ge ;  they  spoke  together  about  us, 
and  shook  their  neads.  I  did  not  venture  to  ask 
them  to  be  charged  with  the  care  of  her  till  morn- 
ing, as  I  did  not  wish  to  own  to  them  that  I  was 
not  her  legitimate  protector,  —  her  brother  or  her 
husband. 


As  I  handed  Miss  Harkness  fixmi  the  carriage,  I 
felt  that  she  was  trembling. 

*^  You  cannot  go  on  till  the  eight  o'clock  diligence 
in  the  morning.  I  shall  secure  a  room  for  you  at  an 
hotel  where  I  can  rely  upon  your  being  safe  and 
comfortable ;  I  shall  engage  your  place  m  the  dili- 
gence to-night,  and  caU  ror  you  in  the  morning." 
This  as  I  led  her  to  a  cab. 

**  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness?" 

**  It  is  nothing.  I  am  a  very  idle,  unoccupied  fel- 
low, at  anybo^s  service,-^— especially  at  the  ser- 
vice of  your  brother's  sister." 

"If  only  he  is  alive  to  thank  you  I  You  think  I 
cannot  go  on  to-night  ?  " 

**  I  know  you  cannot."  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I 
knew  she  ought  not 

The  mistress  of  one  of  the  Nice  hotels  was  well 
and  favorably  known  to  me.  I  committed  'Min 
Harkness  to  her  care,  explaining  in  few  words  the 
object  of  her  ioumey. 

Then  I  ordered  —  and  I  remember  I  took  great 
pains  with  its  selection  —  a  little  dinner  for  one,  of 
soup,  game,  cutlets,  sweets,  choice  firuit  and  coffee, 
to  oe  served  as  soon  as  possible  to  No.  99;  and 
after  I  had  done  that,  I  went  about  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  secured  the  coup6  of  the  diligence  and  one 
place  in  the  banquette  as  far  as  C^noa.  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  Marseilles  to  reauest  that  my  luggage, 
which  I  had  left  unowned  tnere,  should  be  taken 
charge  of  till  further  notice.  I  dined  at  an  hotel 
close  to  the  diligence  office,  drank  coffee,  smoked, 
lounging  on  the  esplanade  and  looking  towards  the 
win£>ws  of  the  house  where  I  had  left  Miss  Hark- 
ness, and  wondered  dreamily  what  would  come  of 
thrs  very  stranee  adventure  of  mine. 

Suppose  a  wife  should  come  of  it  ? 

Pshaw !  most  unUkelv  1  What  probability  was 
there  that  a  sweet  girl  like  this  should  be  disen- 
gaged? 

To  what  sort  of  a  fellow,  however,  if  he  lets  her 
run  such  risks  as  these  ?  Suppose  she  had  fallen 
into  bad  hands  as  completely  as  she  had  fiiUen 
into  mine  —  which  shall  be  harmless  for  her,  God 
knows! 

She  would  not  have  fallen  into  bad  hands. 

There  is  judgment,  discernment,  wisdom  beyond 
her  years  in  that  sweet  little  face,  with  its  serene 
brow  and  clear  eyes,  its  firm,  rather  sad  mouth. 

I  was  sorry  she  had  seen  my  name,  otherwise  I 
could  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul« 
that  it  was  my  &ce  which  had  inspired  her  with 
confidence. 

But  what  on  earth  could  she  have  done  had  I  not 
been  there  ?  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  would 
have  become  of  her?  Well!  Heaven  guards  its 
own.  Heaven  knows  what  would  have  become  of 
her.  , 

When  I  tired  of  my  moonlight  rambling  by  the 
shores  of  that  wonderful  Bay  of  Nice,  and  went  to 
my  hotel,  I  found  it  was  too  late  to  be  worth  while 
going  to  bed  t)iat  night,  so  I  watched  tall  morning. 

I  was  at  her  hotel  pretty  early,  anxious  to  settle 
her  account  before  she  should  be  troubled  about  it. 
I  ordered  breakfast  to  be  taken  to  her  in  her  room, 
and  sent  a  pencilled  message  to  her,  telling  her  I 
had  arranged  eveiything. 

I  sha'n't  easily  forget  the  earnestly  grateful  look 
she  gave  me  wnen  we  met.  As  I  tucked  her  up 
snu^  in  the  coup^,  — 

*nElad  she  been  comfortable  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  O  yes ;  I  had  thought  of  everything.     I  had 
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been  most  kind,"  she  answered,  her  ejcs  full  of 
tears.  And  then,  "  Where  was  I  going  ? "  with  a 
half  alarm  in  her  tone  and  her  face,  as  she  found  I 
did  not  take  my  place  beside  her. 

**  To  the  banquette,  up  above ;  I  am  jour  courier, 
mademoiselle;  one  sees  better  there,  but  this  is 
fitter  for  a  lady." 

It  was  an  early  February  morning :  the  sun  and 
sky  as  bright  as  only  a  Riviera  sun  and  sky  could 
be ;  the  Mediterranean  blue,  as  only  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  be. 

That  wonderful  Cornice  Road !  I  had  often  trav- 
elled it  before ;  but  that  only  made  me  better  able 
to  admire  it  then.  Now  high  on  the  hills,  where 
you  seemed  to  have  glimpses  of  a  whole  Switzer- 
land of  snow-mountains;  where  you  had  below  you 
bay  after  bay  glittering  azure  or  violet,  town,  vil- 
lage, and  tower,  and  distant  expanse  of  sea ;  where 
yoti  looked  upon  little  castellated  cities  sitting  on 
their  natural  fortifications,  secure,  impregnable ;  — 
then  down  to  the  shores,  through  the  queerest  and 
(juaintcst  of  small  ports,  past  new-built  and  build- 
ing fleets,  between  bougos  loaded  with  lemons, 
through  orchards  of  lemons,  past  the  palm-groves  of 
Bordighera,  —  what  an  enchanted  world  it  seemed ! 
Mediaeval  and  romantic,  northern  stren^h,  southern 
grace  ;  but  it  is  not  of  these  things  1  care  to  tsdk 
now. 

We  did  not  stop  more  than  a  few  hours  at  Genoa. 
How  long  we  were  upon  our  route  altogether  I  can- 
not distinctly  remember.  We  had  bad  weather  at 
one  time,  cold  and  rain,  snow,  wind,  and  hail ;  that 
was,  I  think,  in  crossing  the  Apennines  between 
Sestris  and  Spezia.  She  never  complained,  though 
she  got  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  she  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  one  even- 
ing as  I  was  helping  her  to  alight,  —  that  was  at 
Spezia,  —  she  never  complained. 

Caught  her  in  my  arms  I  yes ;  and  before  I  knew 
it  had  given  her  a  sort  of  compassionate  hug,  ex- 
claiming, **You  poor,  tired,  patient  child!"  I 
couldn't  help  it. 

Rail  fi'om  Spezia  to  Leghorn;  past  the  marble 

2uarries  of  Carrara,  past  Pisa ;  rail  and  diligence  to 
'ivita  Yecchia,  rail  to  Rome.     Our  journey  was 
not  long  since,  you  see. 

When  we  reached  Rome,  in  the  full  brightness  of 
a  sunny  morning,  she  did  look  travel-worn,  &gged, 
and  jaded.    The  night  before,  in  a  crowded  aili- 

fence, — I  had  not  been  able  to  secure  a  coup6  for 
cr, — she  had  slept  great  part  of  the  night,  her 
head  uj>on  my  shoulder,  —  a  sleep  of  such  profound 
exhaustion  as  had  half  alarmed  me.  I  haid  ventured 
to  put  my  arm  round  her,  to  draw  her  to  me,  in  order 
to  support  her  better,  —  what  a  slight,  fragile-feel- 
ing form  it  was !  As  I  held  her  thus,  and  she  slept 
this  dead  sleep,  my  eyes  never  closed,  and  my  mind 
was  very  busy. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  this  journey  ? 

Should  her  brother  be  already  dead  ? 

Friendless,  moneyless,  homeless,  alone ! 

When  we  stopped  once  she  half  roused;  she 
looked  up  in  my  face  as  I  bent  down  to  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  weary  you,"  she  said.  "  I  can't 
help  it ;  I  'm  so  tired ! "  she  was  half  stupefied  with 
fatimie ;  almost  before  she  had  finished  speaking 
her  bead  drooped  on  my  shoulder  again. 

I  pressed  her  closer  for  answer,  that  was  all. 

"  Your  wife,  poor  young  thing,  seems  quite  worn 
out,"  said  a  kindly,  half  quakensh-looking  lady  sit- 
ting opposite.  I  had  noticed  how  pleasantly  and 
compassionately  she  glanced  at  Ruth.    A  few  days 


ago  I  should  on  this  have  told  Ruth's  story,  and 
cEumed  a  woman's  protection  for  a  woman;  but 
now  —  well,  I  was  jealous  and  selfish.  I  wanted 
her  all  to  m3r8elf,  wanted  her  to  be  cared  for  with 
my  cares,  —  all  mine,  only  mine. 

I  answered  simply,  "She  is  worn  out;  she  has 
travelled  from  London  almost  without  stopping; 
she  has  a  brother  dying  in  Rome." 

"  Poor,  poor  young  thing !  But  she  is  happer 
than  many ;  she  will  meet  sorrow  with  one  by  her 
who  loves  her  with  more  than  the  love  of  a  brother." 

My  conscience  was  roused;  none  of  our  other  fel- 
low-travellers could  hear  us ;  I  briefly  told  her  Ruth's 
story,  and  finished  by  asking,  ^  Are  you  going  to 
stay  in  Rome  ?  " 

**  Yes,  fiiend,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
the  young  lady." 

"  xou  may  perhaps  be  of  the  greatest  service."  I 
gave  her  my  card  and  she  gave  me  hers,  pencilling 
on  it  her  address  in  Rome.  ^ 

"  This  your  brother's  address  ?  "  I  asked  Ruth,  as 
we  approached  Rome,  reading  a  card  she  gave  me. 

"  les ;  you  are  surprised.     Why  ? " 

**  This  is  such  a  miserable  quarter." 

"  O,  he  is  very  j>oor,  and  always  saving,  saving, 
to  be  able  soon  to  give  me  a  home,"  she  said.  "  He 
says  I  never  shall  he  happy  as  a  governess,  nor  he  to 
know  me  one." 

**Ruth,"  I  sdd,  taking  her  hand  as  we  drove 
through  the  streets.  "Let  me  call  you  so.  I  am 
not  a  stranger  now ;  I  am  a  brother  to  you,  wishing 
to  be  to  you  more  than  any  brother ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  that  now.  Are  you  prepared  for 
a  great  shock  ?  Can  your  physical  system  bear  it  ? 
I  know  that  brave  mind  will.  I  mean  if  your  brother 
should  be  very,  very  ill,  dying,  —  dead." 

She  shuddered.  "You  have  said  the  word;  I 
could  not.  I  have  been  thinking  day  after  day  that 
he  is  dead ;  that  is  why — " 

."  Why  no  one  met  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  fear,  poor  child,  you  may  be  right.  You  will 
try  to  bear  up  bravely;  and  —  you  will  let  me  be  a 
brother  to  you  till — " 

Now  our  cab  stopped. 

"  This  street  is  enough  to  have  killed  him,"  she 
said.    "  Surely  it  is  not  here  ?  " 

We  had  stopped  in  one  of  the  narrow,  filthy,  as  a 
matter  of  course  foul-smelling  streets  of  which  there 
are  plenty  in  Rome. 

"  It  is  here,"  I  said,  as  the  cabman  opened  the  door. 

I  gave  the  word,  "  Wait,"  and  lifted  her  out. 
I  Up  the  dank,  chill,  dirty  stair,  up  and  up.     At 
last  we  reached  a  door  on  which  the  poor  fellow's 
card  was  nailed. 

She  seemed  to  gather  courage  now.  She  led  the 
way,  through  a  small,  dark  anteroom,  in  which  I 
paused. 

I  listened. 

I  heard  a  smothered  exclamation  from  her ;  from 
him  a  cry  so  shrill  as  to  be  almost  a  scream, — 
"Ruth!" 

I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  and  waited 
there,  perhaps  half  an  hour ;  then  she  came  to  fne ; 
came  close  up  to  me  and  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
arm,  —  the  expression  of  the  piteous  eyes  bfted  to 
mine  told  me  there  was  no  hope. 

With  a  caressing  word  I  drew  her  to  me:  she 
leant  her  forehead  against  my  arm  a  moment, 
then  — 

"  Harold  wants  to  see  you ;  Harold  wants  to  thank 
you,"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 
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I  followed  her  into  the  room. 

The  full  lisht  of  a  small  equare  window,  from 
which  one  coiud  see  the  Tiber,  tne  Castle  of  St  An- 
gelo,  and  the  line  of  Mons  Janiculus,  was  streaming 
on  a  low  couch  where  my  poor  young  schoolfellow 
lay. 

I  saw  directly  that  life  with  him  was  a  question  of 
no  more  than  days,  perhaps  of  only  hours. 

Yet  what  a  beautiful  bright  face  it  was  still !  what 
a  light  streamed  from  those  radiant  eyes  as  he,  with- 
out rising,  —  he  was  past  that,  —  stretched  both 
hands  towards  me. 

Buth  was  crouching  by  him;  one  hand  soon 
clutched  her  again,  the  other  grasped  mine  as  I  sat 
down  by  him. 

In  this  strange  world  how  often  are  simple  deeds, 
that  cost  nothing  to  the  doer,  most  richly  rewarded  1 
What  had  I  done?  What  sacrifice  had  I  made? 
And  how  they  thanked  and  blessed  me  1  He  with 
his  difficultly-spoken,  faint  words;  she  with  her 
blened  eyes  confirming  his  praises. 

A  few  words  explained  the  case. 

He  had  rallied  after  sending  the  first  telegram, 
and  had  thought  it  needless  that  Buth  should  come : 
he  had  not  cuculated  on  the  possibility  of  her  start- 
ing as  immediately  as  she  had  done ;  and  the  second 
message  which  bid  her  not  come  had  not  reached 
her. 

A  few  days  alter — two  days  since  now — he  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  been  pronounced 
beyond  hope. 

**If  only  I  had  known  of  all  this  sooner  1"  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  at  the  miserable  room,  and 
thou^rht  of  my  idle  hundreds  and  thousands. 

When,  by  and  by,  Ruth  for  a  brief  while  absent, 
—  a  woman  living  in  the  rooms  below,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  Harold,  had  taken  her  away  to 
give  her  some  refreshment,  —  I  stammeringly  ex- 
pressed something  of  my  rc^^t,  he  answex^,  "  It 
18  better  as  it  is ;  for  myself  I  am  well  content.  I 
believe  in  another  woriun^-world,  where  there  will 
be  a  better  light,  a  truer  sight,  more  beauty  to  per- 
ceive, and  purer  senses  to  receive  it." 

*'  Is  your  sweet  sister  free  ?  **  I  asked ;  "  free  firom 
any  engagement, — fii^e-hcarted  ?  "  I  spoke  low  and 
hastily,  and  felt  in  all  my  being  how  much  hung 
npon  his  answer. 

**My  little  Ruth?  —  O  yes;  as  far  as  I  know; 
and  she  has  never  had  any  secrets  from  me." 

'*  I  love  her,"  I  responded.  "  If  she  can  love  me, 
I  will  do  what  a  man  can  to  make  a  woman  happy 
as  a  wife." 

He  did  not  immediately  answer;  he  lay  with 
closed  eyes;  but  I  felt  the  tightening  pressure  of 
his  hand. 

"  I  may  tell  her  by  and  by  that  I  had  your  good 
wishes?" 

*<  You  may  tell  her,"  the  radiant  eyes  unclosing 
on  me,  **  that  in  my  last  hours  I  drank  a  full  cup  of 
happiness,  beUeving  that  my  darling,  my  little  Ruth, 
my  ewe-lamb,  my  pet  sister,  would  be  happy  among 
happy  women  as  your  wife." 

"  xou  have  not  lost  your  generous-hearted  enthu- 
siasm for  a  very  unworthy  fellow,"  I  answered. 

**  I^othing  I  have  hearu  of  my  old  finend,  my  pro- 
tector, my  benefactor,  has  tended  to  lessen  those 
feelings,"  he  said. 

^  One  word  of  yours  in  your  sister's  ear  will  make 
me  —  " 

She  came  in  at  that  moment  I  was  going  to 
leave  them  together,  but  he  begged  me  not  to  go ; 
and  while  he  spoke  a  mortal  funtnoss  surprised  hun. 


It  passed,  however.  He  asked  to  be  lifted  up; 
the  recumbent  position  was  painful  to  him ;  he  lay 
with  his  head  on  Ruth's  shoulder,  bright  hair  min- 
gling with  bright  hair. 

Tne  doctor  came  and  went,  and  the  woman  who 
had  nursed  him :  they  both  foreboded  that  the  last 
hour  was  near. 

It  was  an  afternoon  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  said 
he  did  not  sufier  much :  now  and  again  he  talked ; 
and  when  he  talked  wisdom  not  of  this  world  was 
in  his  words. 

Ruth  did  not  shed  a  tear ;  she  seemed  absorbed  in 
him  beyond  consciousness  of  self  or  sorrow;  she 
moistened  his  lips  or  wiped  his  brow  continually, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  chng  to  his. 

The  sunset  entering  the  room  touched  those  two. 
She  was  watching  him  intently;  his  eyes  closed, 
half  opened,  seemed  to  look  at  her  dreamily,  like  the 
eyes  of  one  who  dozes  ofi*  to  sleep.  The  light  faded ; 
the  dusk  gathered ;  we  did  not  stir,  believing  that 
he  slept. 

By  and  by  through  the  gloom,  the  near  hush  and 
the  distant  noise  of  the  great  city,  Ruth's  voice,  low 
and  awe-struck,  reached  me,  asking  for  light  I  had 
fallen  into  profound  thought,  —  Ufe,  love,  death  and 
immortality,  failure,  success,  the  world's  vanity,  —  I 
do  not  know  what  I  did  not  think  of  as  I  sat  motion- 
less in  that  dusky  room. 

I  procured  a  lamp ;  I  set  it  down  on  the  table, 
where  the  light  fell  on  those  feces.  I  found  that 
Ruth  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  as  the  head  on  her 
shoulder  grew  heavier.  A  glance  told  me  the  truth ; 
he  was  dead. 

She  saw  it ;  she  knew  it.  She  sank  down  lower 
yet,  till  his  bright  head  was  on  the  pillow,  hers  beside 
it  She  moaned  softly,  lying  thus  cheek  to  cheek. 
I  heard  a  few  words :  "  BroUier,  take  me,  take  me 
with  you ;  I  have  none  but  you." 

Then  she  lay  quite  still,  half  on  the  couch,  half  on 
the  fioor,  face  to  face  with  the  dead. 

What  did  I  do? 

I  stood  and  looked  at  them. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  at  them,  I  went  through 
one  of  those  experiences  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  and 
record ;  that  are  written  in  the  life  of  life,  upon  the 
heart  of  heart,  forever. 

By  and  by  I  found  that  she  was  lying  in  a  dead 
faint. 

I  disentangled  them  then,  and  laid  her  on  the  floor 
on  as  good  a  couch  as  I  could  make  of  my  wrapper 
and  of  the  cushions  of  an  old  chair. 

I  had  told  her  the  truth  when  I  told  her  I  was  a 
sort  of  doctor.  That  had  been  the  profession  I  had 
not  loved  well  enough  to  follow,  after  a  lar^  fortune 
left  me  had  made  Uie  pursuit  of  a  profession  need- 
less. I  could  treat  her  as  well  as  another.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  her,  and  saw  her  revive.  My  en- 
treaties prevailed  on  her,  after  a  time,  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  hours,  going  with  the  woman  of  the 
rooms  below ;  but  before  the  night  had  half  passed, 
she  was  back  again. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  want  to  sit  and 
look  at  him.  I  won't  ciy.  Soon  I  shall  lose  him 
forever." 

She  took  her  station  by  him :  she  begged  me  to 
go  away  somewhere  to  get  some  rest  I  pretended 
to  yield,  but  found  myself  too  anxious  to  go  beyond 
the  anteroom:  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  left 
alone. 

The  dawn  brought  the  horrible  and  hanowing 
business  —  of  putting  away,  out  of  sight,  out  of 
reach,  the  mortality  that  has  been  so  dear,  that  we 
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haye  clutched  so  close,  and  never  could  keep  too 
near  —  to  my  mind. 

I  talked  to  her  as  little  as  I  could  and  as  ^ntly. 
Gently  1  if  words  could  have  floated  on  the  air  like 
eider-down,  or  touched  her  with  gossamer-light 
touches,  they  would  still  have  seemed  to  me  too 
rough  to  be  cast  at  her  then.  Still  I  was  forced  to 
try  and  ascertain  her  wishes. 

'*  You  know  what  is  best,  you  will  do  what  is 
most  right,**  she  answered  me  gently ;  **  but  don't 
ask  me  to  leave  the  house  while  ne  is  in  it.  Think 
of  the  long  years  that  I  have  not  seen  him,  think  of 
the  Ions  years  that  — "  There  she  paused,  burst 
into  violent  weeping  —  she  had  not  cned  before  — 
"  O !  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  was  breaking ! "  she  said, 
pressing  her  hands  over  it. 

I  clasped  her  to  me ;  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  reminding  her,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  of  how 
well  things  must  be  with  her  beloved  brother.  I 
spoke,  too,  of  the  place  where  we  would  lay  him  to 
rest,  of  the  country  quiet  among  the  roses,  the 
violets,  the  cjrpresses. 

She  lay  quiet  in  my  arms,  and  by  and  by  lifted 
up  her  face  to  listen.  To  see  that  sweet,  sad  face 
resting  against  my  breast,  to  look  down  upon  it,  and 
meet  its  trustful  eyes,  filled  me  with  overmastering 
emotions. 

"  If  you  can  love  me,"  I  said  then,  "  you  need 
never  reel  alone  or  unsheltered,  never  more  while  I 
live.  This  is  no  unfit  place  or  time  to  tell  you  this, 
for  he  knew  I  loved  you,  and  was  glad  in  knowing 
it ;  but  I  do  not  ask  or  expect  or  desire  any  answer, 
not  now." 

I  hardly  know  that  she  then  took  in  the  sense  of 
my  words ;  sorrow  and  exhaustion  had  drained  her 
me.  No  tinge  of  color  came  to  her  cheek ;  she  just 
listened. 

"  How  good  you  arc !  how  good  you  are  I "  she 
said.    ^  What  could  I  have  done  but  for  you  ?  " 

I  arranged  everything  for  the  best  as  far  as  I 
knew ;  I  tempted  her  fi^>m  the  room  to  go  with  me 
to  the  Protestant  graveyard  beyond  the  walls,  to 
choose  where  he  should  lie.  She  seldom  spoke; 
she  said  afterwards  it  was  all  like  a  dream,  fix>m 
which  she  expected  at  any  moment  to  awake. 

The  next  aay  we  buried  him. 

When  all  was  done  we  lingered  near  the  place. 
A  spring^breathed  soft  wind  was  blowing ;  springs 
voiced  sweet  birds  were  singing ;  the  cypresses 
were  swaying  to  and  fro ;  the  mild  spring  sun  was 
shining ;  the  place  was  very  soothing  and  peacefiil, 
—  towered  over  by  the  great  monumental  pyramidal 
tomb  of  some  forgotten  great  one,  with  the  wonder- 
fiil  cit|r  of  the  dead,  of  memories,  and  of  surviving 
art  lying  in  sight. 

That  was  a  day  to  be  remembered. 

I  promised  her  that  the  grave  should  be  cared  for 
better  than  any  other  in  the  place;  that  flowers 
should  always  blossom  on  it,  and  its  headstone 
never  be  moss-encrusted. 

When  we  went  away  I  took  her  to  the  care  of 
that  motherly,  kind,  quakerish  lady  of  the  diligence, 
whom  I  had  prepared  to  receive  her. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  for  some  days ;  she  was 
too  exhausted,  when  uie  reaction  firom  long  over- 
tension  set  in,  to  leave  her  bed. 

I  called  every  day,  and  always  found  some  gentle- 
worded,  grateml  message  ready  for  me;  but  day 
after  day  I  did  not  see  her. 

At  last  a  bright  day  came  when  I  did. 

She  was  more  altered,  more  broken-down-look- 
ing than  I  had  anticipated;  the  meeting  me  agi- 


tated her  very  greatly;  her  black  dress,  too,  in- 
creased the  delicacy  of  her  look.  Mrs.  Norrison 
stood  by  her,  smoothing  her  hair  and  petting  her 
with  loving  deeds  and  words  till  she  was  cumer, 
then,  good  woman,  she  left  us  together. 

I  had  no  idea  what  lav  before  me.  Our  inter- 
view was  a  long  one.  More  than  once  I  left  her 
side,  and  paced  the  room  in  despair,  stood  at  one  or 
other  of  the  windows  that  looked  down  over  Uie 
city,  and  pondered  how  I  could  convince  her  of  my 
love,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  selfish  and  interested 
nature  of  it. 

She  met  my  definite  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart 
(as  the  novelists  phrase  it)  with  the  most  meekly, 
humbly  firm  refusal. 

Her  gratitude  was  so  full  and  so  lowly,  her  agita- 
tion so  great  that  I  could  not  be  angry  with  her,  but 
I  was  greatly  irritated,  and  turned  my  irritation 
against  myself;  cursed  myself  that  I  could  find  no 
words  stronjg  enough  to  convince  her.  She  had  set 
me  on  a  pinnacle,  and  she  would  keep  me  there, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  no  higher  than  the  level  of  her 
love. 

It  was  just  like  me,  she  told  me.  Just  like  what 
she  had  always  heard  of  me.  She  would  always 
love  me  with  the  most  gratefiil,  reverent  love,  al- 
ways remember  me  in  her  prayers,  but  be  my  wife 
— no. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  get  a  reason  why ;  but 
at  last  I  tortured  it  from  her.  She  believed  that  I 
was  sacrificing  myself,  that  I  loved  her  because  she 
was  firiendless  and  alone;  but  she  was  not  fit  for 
me,  she  told  me ;  she  had  not  the  accomplishments, 
the  education,  the  talent,  the  beauty,  the  anything 
that  my  wife  should  have.  As  for  her  fiiture  I  need 
not  be  anxious,  she  assured  me.  Mrs.  Norrison  had 
told  her  that  here,  in  Rome,  she  could  procure  her 
a  suitable  situation. 

At  last,  when  I  had  exhausted  every  argument, 
or  thought  I  had,  and  despsured,  at  all  events,  of 
present  success,  I  grew  hurt  and  angry;  I  turned 
m>m  her  to  a  window,  and  stood  looking  out.  A 
veil  of  blackness  gathered  between  me  and  ail  I 
looked  on.  I  was  ill  with  anger,  disappointment, 
and  thwarted  will. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  stood  so  (but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  long  time)  when  the  softest  of  small 
hands  entered  mine,  which  hung  down  beside  me. 
I  started  and  looked  round.  She  was  looking  up 
into  my  face  so  wistfiilly,  her  own  face  strained  wita 
pain  and  earnestness. 

^*  You  look  so  pained,  so  displeased,"  she  said. 
"  I  must  seem  to  you  so  thoroughly  heartless  and 
ungratefiiL    I  cannot  bear  it.** 

Before  I  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  she  was 
kneeling  beside  me ;  before  I  could  prevent  her,  her 
soft  fingers  were  raising  my  hand  to  her  softer  lips. 

I  lifted  her  up ;  hoRing  her  by  the  shoulders,  I 
asked  her,  I  am  afraid  almost  fiercely,  **  Can  you 
tell  me  that  you  do  not  love  me  ?  " 

"  Nq,  I  cannot ;  I  do  love  you :  I  love  you  very 
dearly."  Her  tears  began  to  mil,  and  she,  tottering 
towards  me,  shed  them  on  my  breast. 

I  held  her  there,  fast  and  firm,  and  never  since 
has  she  disclaimed  the  right  to  be  there. 

ENGRAVING  WITH  A  SUNBEAM. 

This  is  assuredly  the  age  of  scientific  wonders.  If 
in  point  of  philosophic  abstraction  our  generation  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  preceding  ones,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  practical  application  of  theories  it  is  far  in 
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adTance  of  its  predecesson.  Our  modem  savants 
are  of  the  utilitarian  school,  and  the^  seek  rather  to 
discoTer  the  mode  in  which  scientific  specalations 
majT  be  made  subservient  to  the  comforts  of  man, 
tban  to  frame  generalizations  which  have  onl^  an 
abstract  importance.  How  &r  this  condition  is  to 
be  admired  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  con- 
templation of  Nature's  works,  and  the  search  for  the 
laws  hj  which  she  controls  the  universe,  are  pursuits 
of  tbe  sublimest  type ;  but  in  these  days  the  man 
who  is  completely  absorbed  by  them  is  often  looked 
on  as  a  dreamer, — as  one  who  does  not  take  his  rank 
in  the  race  of  life.  Whether  it  be  that  Transatlan- 
tic tendencies  have  taken  possession  of  us  or  not  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  — 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  pride  ourselves  above 
idl  things  upon  being  '*  practical  men."  Need  we 
adduce  proofi  that  the  utile  is  the  fetish  of  the  age  ? 
Can  we  not  flash  our  thoughts  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  globe  ?  — 
nay,  can  we  not  even  cause  them  to  be  written 
down  in  enduring  letters  by  Casselli's  recording 
telegraph?  Have  we  not  turned  the  spectroscope 
towards  the  sun  and  stars,  and  investigated  their 
chemical  constitution?  Do  not  our  microscopes,  in 
fulfilling  the  highest  anticipations  of  optical  theo- 
rists, enable  us  almost  to  penetrate  into  the  molec- 
ular condition  of  matter  r  Can  we  not  with  the 
most  rigid  accuracy  forecast  the  hurricane,  explore 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  examine  the  very  re- 
cesses of  the  human  frame?  These  surely  are  suffi- 
cient examples  of  the  practical  science  of  to-day. 

There  is,  however,  another  instance  which,  flx>m 
its  familiarity  and  the  infinity  of  its  possible  applica- 
tions, is  better  testimony  to  what  we  have  said  than 
an^  of  the  foregoing,  —  we  allude  to  the  art  of  sun- 
painting.  Photography,  which  is  the  application 
of  a  very  nmple  chemical  principle,  has  done,  and 
]>romi8es  to  do,  more  for  man  than  any  other  inven- 
tion save  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Already  it  has 
lent  its  aid  to  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  philos- 
opher ;  but  it  now  extends  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  gives  a  helping  hand  to  ^^  the  arts,"  properly  so 
called.  By  M.  liVmidme's  curious  apparatus,  pho- 
tography has  been  made  to  do  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  formerly  achieved  by  the  sculptor's 
chisel.  Through  the  exertions  of  Im*.  Brooke,  it  has 
been  made  the  handmaid  of  meteorology, — the  rec- 
ords of  the  various  indications  of  scientific  instru- 
ments being  now  intrusted  to  this  "  genius  of  the 
lamp."  It  IS  wonderful  to  think  that,  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  worM  is  at 
rest,  photography  taJ^es  the  place  of  human  labor, 
and  moment  by  moment  writes  down  a  history  of 
the  natural  phenomena  which  are  taking  place 
around  us ;  yet  this  is  no  freak  of  the  imagination. 
In  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  the  night 
assistants  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  done  away 
with,  and  the  unerring  pen  of  photography  records, 
in  leg;ible  and  truthful  symbols,  the  operations  of  the 
physical  universe.  The  combination  of  lithography 
and  sun-painting  is  another  important  illustration 
of  what  photography  has  done.  Photo-lithography 
is  ondouDtedly  a  most  useful  application  of  the  art, 
but  its  field  of  action  is  a  limited  one.  When  a 
pictnre  in  black  and  white  alone  is  required,  the 
process  of  photo-Hthography  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cheap  reproduction  of  the  original  represen- 
tation. But  when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  vari- 
ety of  gradations  of  shading  —  when  a  number  of 
hal^ints  have  to  be  delineated  —  the  photoHtho- 
graph  cannot  be  employed. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  which  photog- 
raphy possesses  is  its  precision.  By  it  we  get  an 
undeniably  faithful  picture  of  the  object  portrayed, 
and  one  whose  accuracy  can  never  be  called  in 
question.  Therefore  in  all  pictorial  illustrations 
which  are  not  merely  works  of  the  imagination, 
photography  surpasses  the  pencil  in  truthfiilness, 
and  would  necessarily  be  universally  employed  were 
it  not  for  the  time  and  expense  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  copies  on  a  large  scale.  To  illustrate 
cheap  works  oy  photography  alone,  would  neges- 
sitate  an  expenditure  which  no  experienced  pub- 
lisher would  dream  of.  This  difficulty  of  reproduc- 
tion, then,  has  hitherto'  trammelled  the  application 
of  photography  to  literary  purposes.  We  say  hith- 
erto, for  a  new  invention  removes  all  obstacles,  and 
henceforth  we  hope  to  see  the  reliable  labors  of  the 
photographer  substituted  for  the  leas  assuring  results 
of  the  pencil  and  the  graving-tool. 

The  title  of  our  article  is  by  no  means  figurative. 
We  can  now  dispense  with  the  engraver,  and  em- 
ploy the  sunbeam  in  his  stead.  The  new  process  by 
which  this  revolution  is  to  be  effected  is  tnat  of  Mr. 
Walter  Woodbury,  and  has  been  recently  described 
in  the  scientific  journals.  As  it  is  not  a  complex 
one,  we  shall  try' and  convey  an  idea  of  its  general 
features.  In  taking  an  ordinary  photograph,  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  is  placed  upon  glaiss,  and  has  projected 
on  it,  through  tne  medium  of  a  camera  obscura,  an 
image  of  some  object  which  it  is  desired  to  represent. 
This  image  consists  of  several  combinations  of  light 
and  shade,  and,  as  the  effect  of  light  is  to  darken  the 
silver  solution  by  decomposing  it,  the  lightest  shades 
(tiiose  most  illuminatea)   are  represented  on  the 

flass  plate  by  dark  portions,  and  the  dark  shades, 
eing less  decomposea,  are  &inter.  Li  this  ease,  the 
object  photogreimed  has  been  represented  by  lights 
and  shades.  Tnere  are,  however,  certain  combina- 
tions other  than  those  of  silver,  which  are  differently 
affected  by  light.  Now,  a  compound  of  gelatine  and 
biclu*oinate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  these.  When  this 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  becomes  perfectij 
insoluble ;  so  that  when  a  photograph  taken  with  it 
is  placed  in  hot  water,  the  parts  which  were  least 
exposed  are  dissolved  away,  and  those  submitted  to 
the  light  remain,  thus  leaving  a  representation  in 
relief.  Upon  Uiis  (quality  of  bichron^atized  gelatine 
depends  the  principal  feature  in  the  new  process. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  negative  (that  is,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  special  kind  on  glass)  is  taken  of  the  pic- 
ture or  object  of  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain  an  en- 
graving, and  this  is  placed  over  a  plate  of  talc,  beaiv 
mg  a  stratum  of  the  prepared  gelatine,  and  in  this 
position  exposed  to  the  light  The  sun's  rays,  in 
passing  throujgh  the  negative,  fall  upon  the  gelatine, 
with  various  intensity,  hardening  the  parts  least  cov- 
ered, and  leaving  those  parts  unaltered  which  are 
completely  protected  by  the  shadows  of  the  negative. 
Afler  sufficient  exposure,  the  gelatine  plate  is  re- 
moved, and  placed  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
away  all  those  parts  unacted  on  by  the  sun,  leaves 
those  completely  exposed  intacft,  and  paAially  re- 
moves the  portions  of  the  plate  which  were  slightly 
protected.  When,  therefore,  the  gelatine  plate,  with 
Its  support  of  talc,  is  removed  from  the  water,  it 
presents  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions  which 
exactiy  correspond  in  extent  and  height  to  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  fact  an  intt^lio 
plate  in  gelatine,  but  one  which,  as  its  depressions 
correspond  to  the  light  portions  of  the  picture,  can- 
not be  used  for  engraving.  A  cast  must  be  taken ; 
and  this  is  effected  either  by  metallic  deposition,  as 
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in  clectrotyping,  or  bv  prcssinsthe  hardest  gelatine 
plate  into  one  of  soil  lead.  The  latter  method  is 
the  one  which  Mr.  Wpodbury  emplo>'8,  and  although 
it  seems  hard  to  believe,  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact 
that  by  pressure  alone  a  perfect  impresdon  of  the 
gelatine  is  produced  on  t}7}e-metal. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  that  of  printing. 
An  intaglio  block,  i.  e.  one  in  which  the  depressions 
are  to  be  filled  with  ink  and  the  surface  to  be  lei% 
clean,  has  been  produced,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown 
how  it  is  used.  If  it  were  simply  coated  with  ordi- 
nary printing  ink  the  **  proof  would  be  as  devoid 
of  half-tones  as  the  worst  photo-lithograph,  and 
therefore  a  peculiar  ink,  suggested  many  years  ago 
by  M.  Gauuin,  is  employed^  This  ink  consists  of 
gelatine  holding  colonng  matter,  of  whatever  hue  is 
aesired,  in  solution ;  it  is  a  translucent  preparation 
and  is  not  densely  colored.  This  compound  is 
poured  into  the  intaglio  mould,  —  for  a  mould  it 
really  is,  —  and  the  latter  is  pressed  down  upon  the 
paper  which  is  to  receive  the  print.  The  ink,  which 
has  become  semi-solid,  faUs  from  the  depressions  in 
the  block  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  jelly  from  a 
jelly-mould,  and  soaks  into  the  paper.  In  this  way 
the  deepest  depressions,  corresponding  to  the  dark- 
est shades,  throw  down  the  greatest  number  of  lay- 
ers of  ink,  and  the  shallowest  ones  the  least;  so  Uiat 
a  picture  is  produced  in  which  even  the  most  deli- 
cate half-tints  are  exquisitely  brought  out.  Indeed, 
the  result  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  "  washing  " 
in  water-color  painting,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
color  producing  the  greatest  shade,  and  conversely, 
—  every  tint  in  the  gradation  bein^  preserved. 

The  inventor  of  the  exceedingly  ingenious  method 
we  have  described  considers  that  one  man  at  work 
with  four  '^  presses "  could  produce  as  many  as  one 
hundred  ana  twenty  prints  per  hour,  and  at  a  cost 
which  would  be  very  trifling.  If  in  practice  Mr. 
Woodbury's  process  turns  out  as  successful  results 
as  those  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  coming  into  general  use.  At  {)resent  we  can 
only  testify  to  the  beautv  and  perfection  of  the  speci- 
mens we  have  inspected. 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Crabbe  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  in 
a  small  and  rude  cottage,  now  removed ;  the  '*  por- 
traiture **  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  painter 
Stanficld.  His  father  was  a  man  of  humble  means 
and  position.  He  gave,  however,  to  his  eldest  son  the 
best  teaching  he  could ;  but  George  was  "  in  a  ^eat 
measure  scLNiducated":  yet  the  ground  must  nave 
been  well  laid,  for  in  later  days  he  was  no  mean 
scholar.  He  was  bom  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  the 
year  1 754 ;  and  when  littie  more  than  a  child,  had 
made  essays  in  verse.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
village  surgeon ;  but  learned  little  and  knew  little. 
When  "  out  of  his  time,"  he  "  set  up  for  himself"  at 
Aldborough.  Of  this  uncongenial  and  ill-rewarded 
employment  he  soon  wearied;  and  in  1780, — "with 
the  best  verses  he  could  write,"  and  a  borrowed  three 
pounds  in  money,  —  he  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortune 
m  London. 

Thus  writes  the  Laureate  Southey,  in  reference 
to  a  case  somewhat  analogous :  — 

"  Woe  be  to  the  youtluul  poet  who  sets  out  upon 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  nothing 
but  Hope  for  his  viaticum !  There  is  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  and  the  Valley 
of  tne  Shadow  of  Death  upon  the  way ! " 

Partiy  from  the  statements  of  his  son,  and  partiy 


from  a  journal  kept  by  himself,  we  learn  much  of  the 
terrible  stmssle  that  followed  the  advent  of  Crabbe 
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in  the  Metropolis.  His  "  wealth  "  gradually  dimin- 
ished ;  went  down  to  shillings,  and  then  to  ponce : 
nay,  once  on  taking  stock,  he  found  "  sixpence  &r> 
thing"  in  his  purse,  and  reduced  it  to  iburpence- 
halfpenny,  by  expending  seven  farthings  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pint  of  porter.  The  pawnbroker  gave 
temporary  relief.  At  length  he  had  accumulated  a 
debt  of  seven  pounds ;  and  the  gates  of  a  jail  were 
about  to  open  to  the  heir  of  Parnassus.  Here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  he  had  sought  a  pubUsher  in  vain : 
as  futile  were  his  efforts  to  find  a  patron.  Lord 
North  was  deaf;  Lord  Shelbume  silent;  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  had  "no  leisure  to  read  ver- 
ses"; a  poetical  appeal  to  Prince  William  Henry — 
then  a  young  sailor,  afterwards  King  William  iV.- 
produced  no  response. 

Here  he  was,  in  the  '*  peopled  solitude,"  without 
a  friend,  without  a  shilling,  without  a  hope,  —  nay, 
not  so,  for  trust  in  God  never  lefl  him.  And  there 
was  a  dearly-loved  girl  (afterwards  his  loving  and 
devoted  wife)  praying  for  him  in  the  humble  home 
he  had  left.  JDUt  his  sufferings  of  mind  and  body 
were  intense :  once  when  he  had  wandered  away  to 
Homsey  Wood  (the  locality  he  most  firequcnted), 
and  found  it  too  late  to  return  to  his  lodging,  he 
passed  the  night  under  a  hayrick,  —  having  no 
money  to  pay  for  a  casual  bed.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  The  natural  holiness  of  his  nature  kept  him 
finom  following  the  example  of  that  "marvellous 
boy,"  who,  but  a  few  months  gone,  had  "  perished 
in  his  pride,"  in  the  wretched  attic  of  Shoe  Lane. 
What  was  he  to  do,  as  he  wandered  about,  hungry 
and  hopeless,  with  high  aspirations  and  much  self- 
dependence,  —  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fount 
within,  that  was  striving  to  send  its  streams  of  liv- 
ing water  to  mankind,  —  yet  without  a  hand  to 
beckon  him  across  the  slough  of  despond,  or  a 
glimpse  of  light  to  guide  him  through  tue  valley  of 
the  snadow  of  death  ? 

His  lot  has  been  the  lot  of  many  to  whom  "  let- 
ters" is  a  sole  ** profession";  but  of  few  may  the 
story  be  told  so  succinctiy  and  emphatically  as  of 
Crabbe ;  for  but  few  so  thoroughly  or  so  suddenly 
triumphed  over  the  enemy,  or  could  look  back  with- 
out a  olush  upon  the  progress  of  the  fight  when  its 
end  liad  been  Victory. 

Who  will  say  that  his  prayers,  and  those  of  his 
"  Sarah,"  were  not  heard  and  answered,  when  an 
inspired  thought  suggested  an  application  to  Ed- 
mund Burke  r  I  copy  a  touching  passage  from 
**  The  Life  of  the  Bev.  Geoi^  Crabbe,"  by  his  son, 
—  a  volume  of  rare  interest,  that  renders  full  jus- 
tice to  an  illustrious  memory,  but  claims  for  it  noth- 
ing that  the  present  and  the  future  will  not  readily 
give:  — 

"  He  went  into  Mr.  Biurke's  room  a  poor  young 
adventurer,  spumed  by  the  opulent  and  rejected  by 
the  publishers,  liis  last  shilling  gone,  and  all  but  his 
last  hope  with  it;  he  came  out,  virtually  secure  of 
almost  all  the  good  fortune  tliat  b^'  successive  steps 
afterwards  fell  to  his  lot ;  his  gemus  acknowlodccd 
by  one  whose  verdict  could  not  be  questioned ;  nis 
character  and  manners  appreciated  and  approved 
by  a  noble  and  capacious  neart,  whose  benevolence 
knew  no  limits  but  its  power." 

Ay,  the  dark  and  turbulent  river  was  crossed; 
and  the  celestial  city  was  in  sight.  The  sad  and  sol- 
itary wanderer  no  longer  walked  London  streets  in 
hopeless  miseiy ;  no  more  was  the  spirit  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred;  and  who 
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win  grud^  him  the  natural  triumph  with  which  he 
once  ae|am  entered  his  native  town^  —  his  genius 
acknowledged ;  his  position  secured ;  his  lofty  im- 
aginings converted  into  palpable  realities ;  the  com- 
panion and  the  friend  of  many  great  men,  whose 
renown  had  reached  even  the  poor  village  of  Aid- 
borough  ? 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Burke,  responding  to  his 
own  thought,  that  he  became  a  clergyman ;  and  by 
tiiat  good  man's  influence  he  was  ordained  on  the 
21st  Uecember,  1781 ;  his  first  curacy  being  in  his 
native  village;  and,  no  doubt,  amon^  those  who 
heard  his  first  sermon  was  the  "Sarah"  who  had 
believed  in  him,  when  neighbors  considered  him  a 
•*  lubber "  and  a  "  fool,"  or  at  best,  a  hair-brained 
youth,  who  "  would  never  come  to  good."  In  1783 
they  were  married,  and  went  to  reside  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  having  made  Crabbe 
his  domestic  chaplain.  . 

He  who  had  borne  poverty  with  heroism  was  able 
io  bear  "straitened  circumstances,"  which  he  had 
to  endure  for  several  after  years.  There  was  a 
sweet  seraph  ever  by  his  side ;  and  "  trust  in  God  " 
had  been  strengthened  by  imparting  "trust"  to 
others. 

In  1815  he  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  Trow- 
bridge ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  preached  his  first 
aennon  there.  Here  he  lived  ana  worked  till  he 
died, — discharging  his  duty  until  within  a  week  of 
his  removal :  having  been  so  richly  gifted  with  health 
and  strength  that  he  had  not  omitted  the  duty  on  a 
Sabbath  once  for  forty  years,  — 

"  The  cbildren*8  favorite  and  the  grandsire's  fnend. 
Tried,  trusted,  and  beloved !  " 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  world  was  closing  over 
him.  "  Age  had  sadly  bent  his  once  tall  stature,  and 
his  hand  trembled";  and  on  February  3,  1832,  he 
**  died  " ;  almost  his  last  words  to  his  children  being, 
**  God  bless  you !    Be  good,  and  come  to  me  1 " 

Crabbe  seldom  visited  London  during  the  later 
years  of  his  long  life,  and  I  saw  him  only  m  a  crowd, 
where,  of  a  surety,  he  was  not  "  at  home."  He  was 
&en  aged  over  threescore  and  ten ;  it  was  impos- 
riblc,  however,  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  exterior 
of  the  poet  whom  a  high  contemporary  authority 
characterized  as  "  Nature's  sternest  pxdnter,  yet  her 
best" 

Half  a  century  had  passed  between  the  period 
when  the  raw  country  youth  sought  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  time  when  I 
«aw  him,  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  receiving 
the  homage  of  intellectual  listeners. 

My  visit  was  paid  to  him  at  Hanipstead,  where  he 
Was  the  guest  of  his  friends,  "  the  Hoares."  It  was 
in  the  year  1825  or  1826, 1  do  not  recollect  which. 
There  were  many  persons  present ;  of  the  party  I 
can  recall  but  one ;  that  one,  however,  is  a  memory, 
p  Joanna  Baillie.  I  remember  her  as  singularly 
impressive  in  look  and  manner,  with  the  "  queenly  " 
air  we  associate  with  ideas  of  high  birth  and  lofty 
nmk.  Her  face  was  long,  narrow,  dark,  and  solemn, 
and  her  speech  deliberate  and  considerate,  the  very 
antipodes  of  **  chatter."  Tall  in  person,  and  habited 
according  to  the  "  mode  "  of  an  olden  time,  her  pic- 
tore,  as  it  is  now  present  to  me,  is  that  of  a  very 
venerable  dame,  di^ssed  in  coif  and  kirtle,  stopping 
oat,  as  it  were,  from  a  firame  in  which  she  had  been 

SUced  by  the  painter  Vandyke.  Her  popularity  is 
erived  from  her  "  Plays  of  the  Passions,"  only  one 
of  which  was  ever  acted ' —  De  Mont/ord — in  which 
John  Kemble,  and  afterwards  Edmund  Kean,  per- 


formed the  leading  part.  Her  father.  Dr.  Baillie, 
must  have  been  a  stem,  ungenial  man,  for  it  is  said 
by  Lucy  Aikin  (on  the  aufl»ority  of  her  sister)  that 
he  had  never  given  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and  Joanna 
herself  had  spoken  of  her  "yearning  to  be  caressed 
when  a  child."  We  have  but  little  to  sustain  —  yet 
nothing  to  ignore  —  the  portrait  Miss  Aikin  draws 
of  the  author  of  "  Plays  of  the  Passions  " :  —  "  If 
there  were  ever  a  human  creature  *  pure  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  soul,'  it  was  surely  this  meek,  this 
pious,  this  noble-minded  and  nobly-gifted  woman, 
who,  after  attaining  her  ninetieth  year,  carried  with 
her  to  the  gtave  the  love,  the  reverence,  the  regrets 
of  all  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her 
society." 

In  the  appearance  of  Crabbe  there  was  little  of 
the  poet,  but  even  less  of  the  stem  critic  of  man- 
kind, who  looked  at  nature  askance,  and  ever  con- 
templated beauty,  animate  or  inanimate, — 

**  The  simple  loves  and  simple  joys,"  — 

"through  a  glass  darkly."  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  my  eyes  the  representative  of  the  class  of 
rarely-troubled,  and  seldom-thinking  Enghsh  farm- 
en.  A  clear  gray  eye,  a  ruddy  complexion,  as  if  he 
loved  exercise  and  wooed  mountain  breezes,  were 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  countenance.  It 
is  a  picture  of  age,  "frosty  but  kindly," —  that  of  a 
tall  and  stalwart  man  gradually  grown  old,  to  whom 
age  was  rather  an  ornament  than  a  blemish.  He 
was  one  of  those  instances  of  men  plain,  perhaps,  in 
youth,  and  homely  of  countenance  in  manhood,  who 
become  absolutely  handsome  when  white  hairs  have 
become  a  crown  of  glory,  and  indulgence  in  excesses 
or  perilous  passions  have  left  no  hues  that  speak  of 
remorse,  or  even  of  errors  unatoned. 

This  is  the  portrait  that  Lockhart  draws  of 
Crabbe :  —  "  His  noble  forehead,  ^is  bright  beaming 
eye,  without  anything  of  old  age  about  it,  —  though 
he  was  then  above  seventy,  —  ms  sweet  and,  I  would 
say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm,  mellow  tones  of 
his  voice,  all  are  reproduced  the  moment  I  open  any 
page  of  his  poetry." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Crabbe  that  wrote  "The 
Village,"  and  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  who  seemed  to 
have  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the  pure  and  graceful, 
whose  spring  wore  the  garb  of  autumn,  to  whom 
even  the  breeze  was  unmusical,  and  the  zephyr 
harsh,  whose  hill,  and  stream,  and  valley  were  bar- 
ren, muddy,  and  unprofitable,  —  was  only  misan- 
thropic in  verse.*  In  his  life  and  practice  he  was 
amiable,  benevolent,  and  conciliatory.  We  have 
other  authority  besides  that  of  hb  son  and  biogra- 
pher for  believing  that  "  to  him  it  was  recommenda- 
tion enough  to  hQ  poor  and  miserable  " ;  that  as  a 
country  clergyman,  — 

**  To  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  care!  " 

This  is  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from  his  friend, 
the  poet  Moore:  —  "The  musa  severior  which  he 
worships  has  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart ;  but  while  with  the 
eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet  he  looks  into  the  darker 
region  of  human  nature,  he  stands  in  the  most  go- 
nial sunshine  himself." 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  at  Trowbridge,  of  which  he 
was  so  long  the  rector :  — 

*  **  Hit  peemt  have  a  gloom  which  la  not  Id  natare )  not  the 
shade  of  a  heavy  day,  of  mtat,  or  of  clouds,  but  the  dark  and  over- 
charged  shadows  of  one  who  paints  bj  lamp-light,  whose  Tery 
Ughto  hsTB  8  gloomloess.'* — flooTHn-.  Some  one  has  wrltlen  that 
^  Crabbs  was  Pope  In  worsted  stockings.** 
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BACSED 
TO  tRB  MIMORT  OV 

THE  R£V.  O.  CRABBB,  LL.B. 

Who  died  OD  the  8rd  of  Tebraary,  1882,  in  the  78(h  year  of  hit 

Age,  «Dd  th«  latb  of  hit  Mrvioes  m 

Baetoir  of  this  Paritb. 

Bora  in  fanmble  Itlie,  he  »ade  himaelf  what  he  was  } 

Breaking  through  the  obiearlty  of  his  Mrth  by  the  ftxroe  of  his 

genius, 

Tet  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  less  fortunate  *, 

Botering,  as  his  works  can  testiFy,  into  the  sorrows  and 

wants  of  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners, 

And  so  discharging  the  duties  of  a  psstor  and  a  magistrate  as  to 

endear  himself  to  all  around  him. 

As  a  writer  be  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  wonts  of  a 

great  poet,  his  ooatemporary, — 

•*  Tho*  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yM  her  bett." 

This  monument  was  erected  by  some  of  his  alfectionate  friends 

and  parishioners. 


THE  MAROONS  OF  JAMAICA 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  limes.  Governor  Eyre, 
of  Jamaica,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows : 
**  To  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Maroons  it  is 
due  that  the  negroes  did  not  commit  greater  devas- 
tations, and  that  the  rebellion  has  not  been  a  more 
protracted  one.  It  is  owing  to  them  also,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  their  indefatigable  former  captain, 
now  Colonel  Fyfe,  that  the  chief  rebel  leader,  Paul 
Bogle,  was  captured,  and  that  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  were  searched,  and  the  insur- 
senta  captured,  destroyed,  or  driven  from  them." 
A  short  account  of  these  people  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. 

In  1655,  when  Jam^ca  was  taken  by  the  Engh'sh 
from  the  Spaniards,  several  of  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants went  over  to  their  own  island  of  Cuba ;  and, 
as  if  wishing  not  to  be  too  far  separated  ttom  the 
home  whence  they  had  been  driven,  they  settled 
themselves  on  that  line  of  the  Cuban  coast  which 
was  only  twenty-fchir  hours'  sail  from  their  beloved 
Jamaica.  Some  families,  however,  with  numerous 
slaves,  remained  at  the  north  and  northeastern  part 
of  the  island. 

We  had  not  many  troops  at  that  time  in  Jamaica; 
only  a  sufficient  number  to  occupy  the  southern 
coast,  so  that  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 
the  clustering  t<^thcr  of  these  S[)aniBh  families  in 
a  town  called  Sevilla  Nueva,  which  was  situated 
near  St  Ann's  Bay,  and  which  had  risen  to  some 
consequence  under  the  Spaniards. 

For  some  time  they  had  lived  there  unmolested, 
keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  tlieir  countrymen 
who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Jamaica,  and 
who  no  doubt  often  cast  longing  looks  over  the 
wide  waters  towards  the  home  whence  they  had 
been  driven.  At  length  Don  Amoldo  de  Sasi,  the 
vanauished  Spanish  governor  of  Jamaica,  with  five 
hunared  of  the  exiled  Spaniards  and  a  thousand 
troops  from  Speun,  landed  at  Rio  Nuevo,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  build  a  fort  there. 

Captain  Doyley,  the  English  governor  of  the 
island,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  invasion  than  he 
marched  up  from  Kingston  with  a  body  of  six 
hundred  men,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  forced 
them,  after  a  severe  battle,  to  abandon  their  settle- 
ment and  seek  refiige  in  Cuba. 

After  this  contest  numbers  of  the  Spanish  slaves 
were  missing ;  they  had  fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter 
in  different  parts  of  the  island, — the  great  primeval 
woods,  whose  soil  in  many  parts  had  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man ;  and  these  fugitive 
slaves  were  called  Marooruj  or  hog-hunters. 

For  many  years  they  carried  on  a  troublesome 


and  desultory  warfare  against  the  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Jamaica,  enconra^ng  rebellion  and  harbor- 
ing runaway  slaves.  CoUecting  in  large  numbers 
in  the  mountains  of  Clarendon,  under  a  chief  called 
Juan  de  Bolas,  they  distressed  the  small  island  set- 
tlers by  their  nightly  predatory  excursions,  plunder- 
ing houses,  destroying  cattle,  and  carrying  off*  slaves 
by  force.  For  manv  years  they  retarded  the  settle- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  keeping 
the  estate-holders  in  continual  alarm,  obliging  tiiem 
to  build  their  houses  very  much  in  the  style  of  forts, 
with  flankers  and  loop-holes  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
on  the  assailants  when  they  advanced  too  near.  A? 
ter  the  death  of  Juan  de  doIbs  they  wandered  about 
in  small  parties  under  petty  leaders;  but  hearing 
that  it  had  been  decreed  bv  the  legislature  of  the 
island  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  with  an  armed  force 
the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  seize  the  marauders, 
they  consulted  tc^ether  and  found  it  necessary  to 
elect  a  chief  of  vnsdom  and  prudence,  bold,  skilful, 
and  enterprising,  and  such  a  commander  thej  con- 
sidered they  had  found  in  a  negro  called  Cudjoe. 

He  appointed  his  brothers  Accompong  and  Johnny 
leaders  under  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Clarendon  Maroon  party  became  a  well-disciplined 
body  of  men,  strong  in  tiieir  wood  fastnesses,  which 
could  not  be  invaded. 

All  efforts  to  subdue  them  proved  ineffectual : 
though  they  suffered  greatly  from  surprises  and 
well-projected  attacks,  their  numbers  continued  to 
increase,  for  they  were  joined  fit)m  time  to  time  by 
discontented  slaves,  principally  those  imported  from 
the  Coromantee  country,  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  a 
people  inured  to  savage  warfare. 

Yet  negroes  fr^m  other  tribes  joined  Cudjoe,  the 
Cattawood  party  and  the  Kencuffees,.  in  which  line 
the  succession  of  their  chiefs  continued.  At  this 
time,  too,  a  curious  set  of  n^roes  joined  the  Claren- 
don Maroons,  a  people  concerning  whose  origin  no 
actual  information  could  be  obtained.  They  had 
been  imported  fi*om  Afinca,  but  their  skin  was  of  a 
deeper  jet  than  that  of  the  ordinary  negro ;  they 
intermarried  with  the  Maroons,  and  became  a  part 
of  that  body  of  people.  Their  features  resembled 
those  of  the  European ;  their  h^r  had  not  the  tight 
curl  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  n^ro, 
but  was  wavy,  soft,  and  glossy ;  their  form  was  deli- 
cate, and  their  stature  low ;  and,  though  evidently 
not  possessing  the  hardiness  and  strength  of  nerve 
belonging  to  the  n^;roes  around  them,  they  were 
less  indolent  in  motion,  and  more  industrious  and 
eneigetio  than  their  sable  brethren.  The  Maroons 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  Clarendon  district 
of  Jamaica,  but  took  possession  of  the  forest^land  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  —  at  Trelawny ,  Montigo 
Bay,  Spring  Yale,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
country  they  had  their  strongholds. 

Before  1 730  their  warfiu*e  was  carried  on  under 
Cudjoe  in  a  regular  and  disciplined  manner.  Gue- 
rilla warfare,  short  skirmishes  with  sudden  attacks, 
was  their  fiivorite  mode  of  fighting.  They  were 
more  provident  of  their  ammunition  than  the  white 
troops.  Though  Cudjoe's  settlements  and  provis- 
ions were  frequently  destroyed,  though  from  time 
to  time  he  was  driven  back  into  the  woods,  still  he 
was  not  conquered.  He  would  issue  out  again  with 
his  men,  placing  a  strong  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
defile,  and  then  cautiouuy  ascending  the  mountain, 
would  fire  down  on  the  enemy. 

At  length  Cudjoe  removed  liis  seat  of  ^vemment 
from  Clarendon  to  Trelawny,  and  was  quite  a  Leoni- 
das  in  his  choice  of  position,  which  was  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  a  deep  glen  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
and  accessible  only  by  a  very  narrow  defile.  His 
bn^er  Accompong  he  established  on  the  northern 
borders  of  St  Elizabeth,  where  the  country  afforded 
plenty  of  cattle. 

For  seyeral  years  the  Maroons  thus  Hved  in  a 
state  of  savage  freedom :  in  indolence  while  their 
provisions  lasted,  and  ravaging  the  surrounding 
coaatrv  when  these  were  exhausted.  It  is  said 
that  while  committing  these  depredations  they  were 
tolerably  quiet,  unless  by  any  accident  blood  be- 
came visible,  and  then  no  chief  had  nower  to  stay 
the  hand  of  his  meanest  follower,  oo  anxious  did 
they  become  to  destroy  life  while  thus  excited,  that 
they  were  too  impatient  to  torture  their  prisoner, 
but  despatched  lum  as  speedily  as  possible. 

This  continuous  and  harassing  warfare  with  the 
Maroons  was  most  distressing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  and  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes 
of  the  whole  white  community  the  Governor  pro- 
posed a  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  stipiuatea  in  this  treaty  that  Cudjoe,  his 
csptatnB  ana  adherents,  were  to  enjoy  a  state  of  en- 
tire fiieedom,  that  they  were  to  keep  in  their  posses- 
aion  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  near  Trelawny  town, 
and  be  aSowed  peaceably  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
0eQ  the  produce  thereof  at  the  Jamaica  markets,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  true  and  loyal  subjects  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in  putting  down 
rebellion  among  the  slaves. 

Dr.  Russell  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  treaty  with 
this  nnmilar  and  wild  people.  They  were  tired  of 
war,  and  Cudjoe  had  sense  to  know  that  the  propo- 
sal of  the  British  government  was  by  no  means  a 
disadvantageous  one.  Yet  the  Maroons  could  not 
onite  trust  the  white  men ;  so  Cudjoe  collected  his 
force,  and  cautiously  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
peacemakers, — for  Dr,  Russell  was  accompanied  by 
two  friends.  The  negro  chief  had  chosen  a  spot  f^ 
vorable  for  immediate  action  should  anything  like 
treachery  be  intended  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
His  men  were  placed  on  a  broad  mountain  led^e, 
the  extremity  narrowing  into  a  passage,  upon  which 
the  fire  of  the  whole  body  mignt  bear.  In  one  of 
tfH)se  deep  dells,  quite  in  the  background,  the  women 
and  children  were  concealed,  and  their  valuable 
things  deposited  under  the  earth.  Dr.  Russell  went 
forward  alone,  and  begged  to  see.  Cudjoe.  The 
chief  soon  appeared,  —  a  short,  very  stout  man, 
with  strongly-marked  African  features,  and  a  pe- 
culiar wildness  in  his  manners.  He  had  a  large 
hump  on  his  back,  partly  covered  by  the  tattered 
remnant  of  an  old  blue  coat,  for  he  wore  no  shirt ; 
a  pair  of  loose  trousers  not  reaching  to  his  knees, 
and  a  small  round  hat  without  any  rim,  completed 
his  eccentric  costume.  On  his  right  side  hung  a 
horn  with  some  powder  in  it,  and  a  bag  of  large  cut 
dugs.  Under  his  left  arm,  supported  by  a  narrow 
•trap  that  went  round  his  shoulder,  was  a  mushat  or 
short  broadsword,  and  his  person,  clothes,  and  ac- 
coutrements were  all  soiled  and  stained  with  the 
red-brown  earth  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Dr. 
RoneU  was  soon  joined  by  his  firiend  Colonel  Gu- 
thrie, who  offered  to  change  hats  with  Cudjoe  as 
a  token  of  friendship.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  at 
length  timidly  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
deputy,  persuadine  some  of  his  men  to  come  down 
frtnn  the  rocks  and  stand  by  him,  keeping  possession 
of  their  arms. 

^  Cudjoe  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  embra- 
^ng  the  white  men's  legs,  kissing  their  fedt,  and  ask- 
ing their  pardon.     All  his  habitual  ferocity  seemed 


to  have  forsaken  him,  and  he  was  at  once  humble, 
penitent,  and  abject  His  men  made  many  attestar 
tions  of  joy  when  they  foimd  they  were  to  be  friends 
with  the  white  people. 

Under  a  large  cotton-tree,  growing  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  the  treaty  was  signed,  after  which,  with 
a  few  occasional  outbreaks,  the  Maroons  went  on 
very  well,  assisting  the  white  men  to  discover  runa- 
way slaves ;  and  their  help  in  this  matter  was  inval- 
uable, from  the  ease  with  which  they  traversed  the 
woods.  In  1 795  the  Maroon  war  broke  out,  but  they 
were  not  all  disloyal,  for  the  Accompong  Maroons 
— those  who  had  for  their  leader  Cudjoe's  brother 
Accompong — stood  by  the  white  men  with  unswerv- 
ing courage,  as  did  also  other  companies  of  this  ex- 
traordinary set  of  people. 

I  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  war. 
Although  Lord  Balcarres,  the  governor,  had  1,500 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  mihtia,  vet  the  nature  of  the  country  dis- 
tressed them  in  their  marches ;  while  to  the  M^tx)n, 
rock  or  precipice,  tangled  wood  or  slippery  steep, 
presented  no  obstacle  whatever,  and  their  forest 
fastnesses  were  impregnable.  The  guerilla  warfare 
cut  off  our  men  in  numbers,  and  the  public  mind, 
considerably  agitated  by  the  great  revolution  in 
France,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  St  Domingo,  was 
very  much  in  fear  of  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  through- 
out the  island. 

At  this  crisis,  a  commander  of  the  Spanish  chas- 
seurs offered,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  accompanied  by 
their  Cuba  dogs,  to  brin^  in  the  rebellious  Maroons 
firom  their  strongholds  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
forest 

These  doss  were  well  broken  in:  that  is  to  say, 
they  never  Killed  the  object  they  pursued,  unless 
they  were  resisted.  On  reaching  a  fugitive  negro 
they  burked  at  him  till  he  stood  still ;  then,  crouch- 
ing near  him,  terrified  him  by  growls  whenever  he 
attempted  to  move,  at  the  same  time  barking  occa- 
sionally to  give  notice  to  the  chasseurs  of  their  suc- 
cess, who,  when  they  arrived,  easily  secured  their 
prisoners. 

When  the  Maroons  found  that  they  had  lost  the 
security  of  the  woods,  they  surrendered  in  vast  num- 
bers. Many  of  them  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  the 
people  there  engaging  them  in  a  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

The  very  first  winter  that  these  negroes  spent  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  one  of  unusual  seventv.  While  it 
lasted  the  Maroons  were  housed,  fed,  and  kept 
warm,  amusing  themselves  sometimes  throughout  the 
whole  day  by  playing  at  cards.  However,  when 
the  wartner  weather  came,  sofiening  the  streams  and 
on  the  pastures,  the  Maroon  was  unwilling 
to  work,  in  many  instances  sulkily  refusing  to  do  so. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  be  continued,  and 
the  negroes  were  sent  off  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  Ma- 
roons in  Africa  having  consented  to  receive  them. 

For  some  little  time  Jamaica  was  tranquil,  but  in 
1798  a  band  of  runaway  slaves  formed  themselves 
into  ia  body  under  a  negro  leader  called  Cuffee. 
Their  stronghold  was  in  the  heights  of  the  Trelawny 
mountains.  The  banditti  gradually  increased,  and 
excited  the  greatest  alarm  m  the  coimtrv. 

Lord  Balcarres  convoked  the  Assemoly,  sending 
against  the  rebels  that  kind  of  force  which  effectu- 
aSy  dispersed  them.  He  ordered  that  the  Accom- 
pong Maroons  should  accompany  the  militia,  **  for," 
said  he,  "  they  are  a  body  of  men  who  have  ever 
remained  faithful  to  tibeir  king  and  country." 

The  Maroons  still  keep  up  a  distinct  character 
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mg  the  negroes  in  Jamuca,  and  the  descendants 
he  Accompong  Maroons  are  at  the  present  time 
)ng  the  bravest  in  war&re  engaged  in  putting 
n  this  dreadful  rebellion.  Strange  that  Gov- 
yr  E}Te  bears  testimony  to  their  good  conduct  in 
ds  of  the  same  import  as  those  spoken  by  Lord 
Carres  full  seventy  years  ago. 

UNCLE  JACOB'S  WIFE. 

Ne  were  sitting  round  the  breakfast-table,  my 
ler,  mother,  brother  Tom,  two  sisters,  and  my- 
,  one  winter's  morning,  when  the  letters  came  in, 
rly  an  hour  late,  for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
ly  country  places,  we  had  an  eightK)'clock  de- 

rostman  says,  sir,  that  the  roads  are  fit>zen  so 
pery  that  he  had  ^to  leave  his  horse  at  a  farm- 
se,  and  walk  over  with  the  bag,"  said  James 
logetically,  as  he  laid  the  letters  by  my  father's 
te. 

*  There  's  always  something  wrong,"  said  my 
ler  with  a  shrug,  *^  when  I  am  expecting  im- 
tant  letters." 

Give  the  man  a  glass  of  beer,"  said  my  mother. 
Fames  left  the  room. 

?he  girls  smiled  to  each  other  at  the  lofly  sound, 
iportant  letters,"  though,  to  be  sure,  the  prices  of 
J,  wheat-straw,  and  potatoes  were  very  important 
;ters  in  our  father's  eyes.  We,  however,  cared 
e  whether  sheep  ruled  at  heavy  rates,  pigs  were 
Iv,  or  turnips  dull,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  make 
3n  matter  to  us  whether  the  marketa  were  up  or 
m,  my  father  never  making  money  in  either  case, 
s  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  should  have 

our  interest  in  farming  details. 
iy  mother  used  to  take  these  little  misfortunes 
y  quietly.  "Your  father  will  never  make  his 
une,  my  dears,"  she  would  say  with  as  pleasant 
ice  as  possible.  "  He  isn't  the  man  to  do  it,  even 
accident;  but  as  long  as  he  gets  enough  out  of 

farm  to  let  us  live  comfortably  and  want  for 
hing,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  content ;  and  then, 
.  know,  there  is  Uncle  Jacob  to  fall  back  on." 
*■  If  my  father  would  just  pitch  that  scientific 
isense  of  his  on  one  side  he  would  soon  make 

farm  pay :  I  wish  chemistry  had  never  been  in- 
tted,"  was  Tom's  irreverent  opinion ;  and  as  far 
'c^ards  my  father's  application  of  science  to  the 
rkmg  of  our  farm,  Tom  was  practically  right 

mother  supported  my  father's  views  with  all 

might,  but  as  Tom  said :  "  My  mother  would  be 
dy  to  see  snow  in  August,  if  my  father  saw  it." 
d  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and  she  and  my  father 
1  the  full  comfort  of  their  unanimity. 
'  Tom,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother  one  day,  when 
was  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  her  voice 
dnst  one  of  his  uither's  newest  notions,  "  I  would 
;  oppose  your  father's  opinion  for  almost  any  con- 
sration.  We  should  save^  twenty  pounds,  you 
ak,  on  the  five-acre  field,  if  we  were  to  —  " 
*Yes,  certainly;  quite  twenty  pounds,"  inter- 
>ted  Tom. 

*But  your  father  would  not  be  pleased,  and  I 
uld  pay  twenty  pounds  any  day  (if  I  had  it)j 
her  tnan  have  him  vexed." 

*  The  day  will  come,  mother,  when  you  won't  be 
e  to  afford  it :  it 's  quick  work  going  down-hill, 
le  comfort  is,  however,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
rst,  we  have  Uncle  Jacob  to  hH  back  on  some 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  breakfast-table. 


My  father  glanced   through  a  couple  of  letters, 
which  did  not  seem  to  please  him  much. 

"  Bead  Uiat  from  Jacob,"  said  my  mother,  point- 
ing to  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  *s  from  Jacob  ?  "  asked  my 
father,  always  a  little  jealous  if  he  thought  his  let- 
ters were  in  any  way  scrutinized,  even  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  post-mark. 

"I  see  his  writing  across  the  table,"  said  mv 
mother  meekly.  Here  she  touched  another  weak 
spot  o£  my  father's :  he  was  the  slightest  bit  envious 
of  her  better  sight. 

"  It  will  wait,"  he  said,  and  chipped  at  his  egg. 
But  the  touch  of  spleen  was  but  momentary,  and 
he  presently  broke  Uncle  Jacob's  red  seal. 

"  He  is  coming  here,"  he  said,  without  looking  up. 

"  He  will  be  welcome,"  said  my  mother,  and  my 
father  read  on.  He  always  read  straight  through  a 
letter  before  enlightening  us.  Suddenly  his  face 
changed.  He  turned  pale,  absolutely  white,  he 
whose  complexion  was  bke  that  of  one  of  his  own 
ruddy  apples;  his  hand  shook,  too,  and  he  threw 
down  the  letter. 

"What  is  it?  Is  he  dead?"  asked  my  mother 
in  her  fright,  forgetting  that  she  was  looking  at  his 
writing. 

"  Worse  than  dead  1 "  said  my  father. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  "  we  three  girls  exclaimed 
in  a  breath.  "  Is  it  very  bad? "  for  my  father's  face 
was  a  picture. 

"  Psnaw ! "  said  my  father,  and  his  color  came 
back  as  he  spoke ;  "  he 's  going  to  be  married." 

"  Married  1" 

"Married!" 

"Married I"  We  all  pronounced  the  dreadful 
word,  and  then  there  was  silence,  and  we  thought 
much  and  said  litde.  The  matter,  in  fact,  was  be- 
yond speech. 

"There  go  your  fortunes,  girls!"  said  Tom, 
breaking  silence,  with  a  look  that  reminded  me  of 
his  old  mischievous  school-boy  days. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir ! "  thundered  my  father. 

"I  must  say  I  think  it  inconsiderate  of  Jacob, 
highly  inconsiderate,"  said  my  mother,  but  some- 
thmg  in  her  voice  pleaded  for  Uncle  Jacob  as  she 
spoke ;  she  was  such  an  unreasoning  sort  of  woman, 
my  mother,  in  her  habit  of  leaning  to  mercy's  side. 

"  Inconsiderate !     Disgraceful ! "  said  my  father. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Charles,  very  disgraceful,"  said 
my  mother;  but  I  caught  the  same  tone  of  appeal 
in  her  voice. 

"Shameful!  Kdiculous!  Unheard  of!"  My 
father  was  given  to  tlie  piling  of  epithets.  "  Pitia- 
ble in  a  man  of  his  age ! 

"  He  is  old  to  marry,"  said  my  mother. 

"  Old !  Only  think  of  it  I  am  sixty-seven,  and 
he  is  not  two  years  younger." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  very  lonely." 

"  Why  could  he  not  have  come  here,  then  ?  " 

"  His  business,  my  dear,"  s^d  my  mother.  "  I 
suppose  he  cannot  leave  his  office  in  town  for  long." 

"  Why  not  have  asked  one  of  the  girls  to  go  and 
live  with  him  if  he  was  lonely?  Lonely !  nonsense ! 
The  man  has  no  more  feeling  of  loneliness  or  any- 
thing else  than  a  dried  stick.     Lonelv ! " 

"  it  seems  a  pity,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
gentlest  of  all  gentlewomen. 

"You  don't  appreciate  the  case  at  all,  Marv! 
The  old  goose!  So,  nothing  but  marrying  will 
serve  his  turn  —  and  all  out  or  spite  too !  Well,  he 
is  bringing  a  fine  lot  of  cares  on  his  shoulders,  and 
so  he  "U  find.    There 's  an  end  to  his  quiet  life  now. 
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Tbe  trouble  of  a  wife — "    Here  my  father  checked 
himself,  aecing  something  perhaps  in  my  mother's 
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**  No,  Mary ;  I  did  n't  mean  that !  Yon  know  I 
did  not.  You  and  I  hare  pulled  together  without 
a  rub  for  fire-and-thirty  years.  Why,  Polly,  what 
are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  She  did  not  speak,  but  I 
always  thought  my  mother's  smile  was  better  than 
words.  I  am  sure  my  father  thought  so  too.  Her 
smile  was  known  to  us  all  to  be  the  sunli^t  under 
which  the  sour  parts  of  his  nature  npened  to 
Bweet. 

*'  I  wonder  what  she  is  like  ?  "  queried  Tom,  un- 
luckily giving  utterance  to  the  thought  that  was 
seething  in  our  ^rlish  minds. 

^« Staff,  sir!  What  does  it  matter?"  said  my 
father,  effervescing  again.  **  A  desiring  woman, 
DO  doubt :  designing  women  are  all  anke. 

**  She  must  to  uncommonly  sharp,"  said  Tom. 

The  moment  my  father  left  the  table,  our  pent- 
np  feelings  had  free  play,  and  we  relieved  ourselves 
l>y  much  convenation,  my  mother  playing  the  part 
of  moderator. 

^  I  think  your  uncle  has  a  right  to  please  himself," 
she  said  as  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  house- 
liold  duties.  Perhaps  he  had.  People  are  not  to 
be  deprived  of  this  right  because  they  are  old  and 
rich,  and  have  a  circle  of  nephews  and  nieces  ex- 
pectant of  solid  remembrances  in  their  wills.  No, 
certainly  not ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
this  news  fell  hardly  on  us ;  we  had  made  so  sure, 
you  see.  But  I  have  not  described  Uncle  Jacob. 
Tbis  is  easily  done,  though,  there  being  very  little 
of  him  to  describe.  He  was  a  little  man,  not  over 
Bre  feet  six,  certainly  with  a  little  neat,  small  fig- 
ure, surmotmted  bv  rather  a  long  head.  UncTe 
Jacob  was  a  long-headed  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  His  features  were  hard  and  small.  I 
mean  that  they  looked  physically  hard, — wooden, 
for  the  expression  of  the  face  was  good.  His  hands 
were  hard  and  small  too;  in  fact,  the  second  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  where  the  pen  leans,  seemed 
turned  to  very  bone.  He  was  my  father's  onlv 
brother,  and  had  been  sent  out  early  in  life  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  when  my  father,  as  the  eld- 
est son,  had  inherited  the  freehold  farm  we  live  on. 

With  my  father,  time  had  stood  still,  so  to  speak ; 
he  was  no  richer  and  no  poorer  now  at  sixty-seven 
than  he  had  been  forty  years  before ;  but  things  had 
been  different  with  my  uncle.  He  might  sit  down 
at  the  ink-stained  desk  in  the  little  mouldy  ofiice 
in  Uncmg  Lane,  and  take  his  hard  |>en  into  those 
small  hard  fingers  of  his,  and  write  his  hard  name 
in  the  crabbedest  of  handis,  and  the  cheque  he  wrote 
it  on  would  be  worth  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  So  Mr.  Sneck,  his  clerk,  would 
say  with  a  triumphant  look  to  his  familiars.  As  for 
Uncle  Jacob,  he  never  spoke  about  the  state  of  his 
affairs :  his  mind  was  tight  and  trim,  and  self-con- 
tained like  himself. 

Now,  Uncle  Jacob  had  never  spoken  a  word  of 
leaving  us  sixpence,  but  we  built  our  hopes  on  the 
etrcumstances  of  the  case,  and  vexj  reasonably  so, 
I  think.  He  had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  world 
outside  our  house.  He  had  always  been  kind  to  us 
in  his  way,  paying  Tom's  school-bills,  and  sending 
my  mother  presents  of  the  quaintest  ornaments  that 
ooidd  well  DC  seen.  He  was  reallv  fond  of  her,  in 
his  undemonstrative  way,  and  had  told  my  father 
confidentially  several  times  that  she  was  an  **  excel- 
lent woman."    On  one  occasion,  too,  my  father  had 


been  lamenting  in  his  presence  that  we  girb  could 
have  no  fortunes. 

"  Tom  must  have  the  farm,  o£  course ;  and  then  if 
he  marries  ?  "  my  father  had  said ;  and  Uncle  Jacob 
had  said,  ^  Don't  fret  yourself  about  their  fortunes." 

There  was  no  promise  in  the  words  certainly, — 
that  is,  no  promise  expressed,  —  but  did  not  an  im- 
plied one  lurk  there  so  slightly  hidden  as  to  be  seen  ? 
We  thought  so,  and  rejoiced  and  made  merry  over 
it,  and  m^e  sure  of  our  fortunes  firom  that  day  fi>r- 
ward. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  wiU  ask  us  to  the  wedding  ? " 
said  Nettie,  the  youngest  and  liveliest  of  us  all,  as 
we  sat  together  over  the  fire  in  the  work-room. 

"  He  may  spare  himself  the  trouble,"  said  Jane. 

*'In  any  case,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  offend  him," 
I  observed. 

**  It  does  n't  signify  whether  he  is  offended  or  not," 
said  Jane  with  a  toss.  *^  His  wife  will  take  care  of 
him  now." 

**  I  should  dearly  like  to  be  asked,"  said  Nettie. 

«'Why?" 

"  Why,  E^ate,  it  would  be  such  rare  fun ! " 

"Fun?"  said!  "I  do  believe  vou  think  of  noth- 
ing but  fun,  Nettie ;  and,  after  all,  it  will  be  very 
poor  fun  for  us,  this  marriage." 

"  He  will  look  so  odd  I  Think  of  the  little  wee 
man  in  his  green  coat,  with  his  shining  bald  head, 
with  his  bridegroom's  white  gloves  on,  and  a  ro^e  in 
hb  button-bole,  putting  the  ring  on  her  finger  (he 
must  have  his  spectacles  on  to  do  it  properly^)  And 
saying  all  those  things  he  will  have  to  say.  O,  how 
romantic  he  will  look !  How  ever  can  she  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  marry  him ! "  And  Nettie  broke  into 
one  of  her  merry  peals  of  laughter.  "  Such  an  old 
firight !    How  can  she ! " 

*^  She  sees  him  through  a  golden  mist,"  Jane  said. 

"I  should  so  deariy  like  to  see  it  I — the  wed- 
dingl" 

^^  you  go,  you  may  go  hj  vourself,"  said  Jane. 
"  I  do  think  you  are  like  a  chila  in  some  things  still, 
Nettie,  and  yet  you  are  twenty-two." 

"  I  shall  never  fbiget  that  met,  dear,  you  remind 
me  so  often ;  but  when  I  think  of  your  age,  I  fael 
quite  like  a  child ;  thirty-five  sounds  quite  important 
after  my  two-and-twenty.  No,  Jane,  never  mind, 
I  'm  sony  I  said  it ;  it  was  spited  of  me.  Don't  be 
vexed  this  time,  and  1 11  never  say  a  word  about 
your  age  again."  And  Nettie  put  her  mouth  into 
such  a  pleiMiing  shape,  that  Jane  could  not  have 
been  an^ry  if  she  had  tried.  A  late  learned  prelate 
tells  us,  m  an  erratic  ofispring  of  his  genius,  that  a 
little  nez  retrows^haa  had  ^wer  before  this  to  re- 
verse the  destinies  of  an  empu^.  I  wonder  what  his 
verdict  on  Nettie's  mouth  would  have  been.  I  know 
she  ruled  us  like  a  littie  queen, — my  father  included ; 
and  I  think  her  power  was  in  her  mouth.  There 
was  silence  for  a  while,  and  our  needles  sped  fast. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  young  or  old  ?  "  Nettie  broke 
out. 

"  Young,  of  course,"  said  Jane  "  Silly  old  men 
are  always  taken  in  by  girls  young  enough  to  be 
their  granddaughters.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  going 
to  marry  an  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she 's  young,"  I  sud. 

"I  should  n't  have  thought  he  would  have  noticed 
one  way  or  the  other,"  said  Nettie,  laughing. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Jane ;  "  here 's  my  father  coining." 

"  Nettie,"  said  my  father,  entering,  "  come  into  my 
writing-room ;  I  want  you  to  copy  me  some  letters, 
—  I  am  going  out." 

"  Very  iRcfi,"  said  Nettie ;  ^  only  mind,  papa,  dear. 
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70a  are  not  to  be  ctobb  if  I  make  mistakes.  That 's 
to  be  your  part  of  the  baigain.  Now,  come  and  show 
me," 

Before  a  week  passed,  m^  fiither  bad  another  let- 
ter from  Uncle  Jacob,  naming  the  wedding  day,  but 
not  asking  any  of  ns  to  be  present 

'*  Although  he  Invites  himself  here,  in  the  coolest 
manner  possible,  the  fortnight  after,"  said  my  father. 

*^I  would  fill  the  house,  sir;  ask  the  Jenkinsons 
and  young  Clive  here,  and  tell  him  there  wasn't 
room,"  was  Tom's  sapient  rejoinder. 

*^  And  make  his  wife  an  enemy  for  life,"  said  Jane. 

My  &ther  shortly  enjoined  Tom  to  keep  his  ideas 
to  himself, — so  he  had  evidently  decided  to  receive 
the  visit. 

The  next  question  mooted  was,  whether  Uncle 
Jacob  would  expect  wedding-presents  to  be  sent  by 
his  onlv  relations.  After  much  argument,  it  was 
decided  that  he  would,  so  we  girls  set  to  work  at 
once.  I  worked  a  most  elaborate  handkerchief  for 
the  future  Mrs.  Jacob,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  most 

Eerfect  of  sachets.  Tom  rode  into  Worcester,  and 
ought  a  case  of  prettily  cut  and  topped  scent-bot- 
tles,—  a  gem  of  its  land,  —  for  her  toilet;  into 
which  piece  of  complaisance,  however,  it  took  us  a 
whole  morning's  work  to  persuade  him.  Jane  shone 
conspicuous  in  the  manumcture  of  a  work-bag;  but 
Nettie,  nau^htj  Nettie,  set  to  work  on  the  braiding 
of  a  most  striking  waistcoat  for  Uncle  Jacob  himself. 
In  vain  we  pleaded  that  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  commit  himself  to  the  wearing  of  so  very  orna- 
mental an  article. 

^  He  shall  wear  it,"  she  said :  "  he  ought  to  be 
gay  on  his  wedding-day.  This  will  smarten  him 
up  from  a  dingy  old  moth  to  a  butterfly.  He  won't 
know  himself  My  father  saw  her  at  her  work, 
and  asked  who  it  was  for. 

"  Uncle  Jacob,"  said  Nettie  boldly ;  and  when 
my  father  looked  amazed,  she  fairly  laughed  in  his 
face.  "  He  will  look  very  nice  in  it."  Mv  father 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  turned  away. 
As  to  commanding  or  exhorting  Nettie,  when  she 
was  minded  to  go  her  own  way,  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  using  his  loaded  stick  to  flip  a 
butterfly  off  one  of  his  roses.  Nettie  knew  this,  and 
when  we  threatened  her,  she  would  laugh  and  say : 
**  No,  he  won't  I  He  won't  say  a  wora ;  he  '11  lift 
his  eyebrows  at  me  —  so  —  and  that 's  all." 

'\^at  my  father's  present  to  Uncle  Jacob  was,  we 
never  knew,  as  he  has  been  grimly  silent  on  the 
subject  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  wedding-day  passed,  and  the  fortnight's 
honeymoon  passed,  and  the  bride  and  ^room  were 
to  be  with  us  next  day  (roads  permittinff).  It 
really  was  pleasant,  their  coming  so  soon,  for  our 
curiosity  had  been  raised  to  tlie  nighest  pitch,  and 
had  as  yet  had  nothing  to  allay  it,  —  not  a  single  par- 
ticular as  to  the  young  lady's  age,  looks,  manners, 
accomplishments,  nay,  nor  even  her  name.  My 
mother  had  thought  to  write  to  Uncle  Jacob,  asking 
a  fbw  questions  as  to  these  matters,  **  to  show  just 
a  little  kindly  interest,"  she  said,  but  had  not  done 
it,  my  &ther  having  looked  things  unutterable  at 
the  bare  idea. 

My  mother,  in  her  motherly  heart,  began  to  pity 
the  bride,  as  the  hour  came  for  the  carriage  to  be 
heard  crunching  the  frost  up  the  drive. 

**  She  is  sure  to  be  nervous,  poor  thing.  Mind 
you  meet  her  kindly,  girls.  It  is  not  her  fault  about 
the  fortune,  poor  thing ;  I  dare  say  she  knows  noth- 
ing about  it" 

In  one  of  my  mother^  pauses  came  the  sound  of 


wheels,  and  we  went  in  a  body  to  the  hall, — all  of 
ns  except  my  &ther,  who  xept  out  of  the  way, 
wishing  to  meet  the  happy  pair  privately.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  carnage-wheels,  and  we  opened 
the  hall-door,  and  stood  just  inside  in  the  biting  cold 
air,  as  the  green  carriage,  bay  horses,  and  yellow 
postboy  came  to  the  steps.  She  was  tall  —  the 
bride  —  inches  taller  t^n  Uncle  Jacob,  tall  and 
slight,  and  dressed  in  dark  rich  colors,  but  with  so 
thick  a  veil  down  that  we  could  not  even  make  •• 
guess  at  her  face,  not  even  when  she  kissed  us,  for 
she  only  raised  the  comer,  and  let  it  down  aeain. 
She  was  timid,  no  doubt,  as  my  mother  had  said. 

**■  Come  in,  dear  aunt,  by  the  fire." 

**  You  must  both  be  half  fixjzen." 

"  You  are  an  hour  later  than  we  hoped  you  would 
be." 

*'  Dear  Uncle  Jacob,  let  Tom  take  your  coat" 
Civil  things  we  said  of  that  sort,  and  finally  mar- 
shalled our  dear  relatives  to  the  fireside  in  the  morn- 
ing-room. 

"  Stir  the  fire  well  in  Mrs.  Jacob's  bedroom  h^" 
fore  she  eoes  up  stairs,"  said  my  mother  to  the  maid 
as  she  left  the  room,  **  and  take  up  the  spiced  n^us 
when  I  ring.  It  is  a  great  preservative  Scorn  cold, 
negus  as  we  make  it,  said  my  mother,  turning  to 
our  aunt  in  an  explanatory  manner. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  veiled  lady.  Uncle  J»- 
cob  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  the  poker  in  hand, 
and  was  **  mending  Uie  fire,"  as  he  called  it,  to  such 
purpose  that  his  yellow-brown  face  became  suflused 
with  ardent  crimson,  and  we  k^t  moving  our  chairs 
backwards  half  a  foot  at  a  time. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  replying  to  my  mother ;  "  it  was  " 
(poke),  "  it  was  cold  "  (poke^.  "  The  roads  were  " 
(scrape  of  the  lower  bar)  **  Lke  glass  "  Tcrash  of  the 
upper  crust),  "  and  we  crept  along  slowly." 

"  Will  she  never  lift  her  veil  ?  pondered  I,  and 
caught  myself  wandering  off  into  musings  about  the 
mymical  "  Pig-faced  La3y,"  and  her  rich  veil,  never 
drawn  aside  for  human  eyes  to  gaze  behind.  AVhat 
if  my  uncle  had  been  tempted  by  visions  of  enoi^ 
mous  wealth  to  marry  —  a  what  ?  Before  I  had  de- 
cided as  to  the  sort  of  u^ness,  my  aunt  raised  her 
veil,  and  I  came  back  to  every-day  life. 

She  raised  her  veil,  and  we  all  looked  at  her. 
Nettie  made  some  excuse,  and  fled  firom  the  room, 
but  I  could  hear  her  laughter  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

I  think  even  my  mother  was  startled  by  the 
swarthy,  gaunt  fiice  revealed.  It  was  a  Scotch  face 
evidently,  for  the  salient  points  of  Scotch  physiog- 
nomy were  almost  caricatured,  they  were  so  strong- 
ly pronounced.  The  high  cheek-bones  niSght  have 
belonged  to  a  Tartar. 

"  Are  you  warm  enough  to  go  up  sturs  ? "  my 
mother  asked  her,  with  a  tremor  of  surprise  in  her 
gentler  tones. 

**  You  must  speak  out  to  her,"  said  Uncle  Jacob, 
with  a  curious  quiver  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth. 

"  Out  ?  "  my  mother  asked. 

"  Yes,  loud  " ;  and  again  the  quiver.  "  Janet  1 " 
and  he  moved  closer  to  his  wife,  **  Mary  wants  to 
know  if  you  are  ready  to  go  up  stairs  ?  "  He  spdce 
in  loudest  tones. 

**  What  ? "  she  said,  turning  an  ear  as  deaf  as 
Dame  Eleanor  Spearing's.    "  Up  stairs  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Will  you  go  and  take  your  tilings  off  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  am  ready,  quite  ready,  thank  yon  " ;  and 
she  turned  to  my  mother,  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

*^Ring  for  the  negus,"  my  mother  bade  me. — 
"Janet,  let  me  carry  your  cloak,"  she  said  in  a 
desperate  voice;   but  Aunt  Janet  was  evidently 
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dubioot  of  her  meaning  till  mj  mother  had  taken 
poflBeauon  of  that  article. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Tom,  "  1 11  show  you  jour  dress- 
jngHnoom.** 

**  What  on  earth  can  he  haye  done  it  for  ?  "  whis- 
pered Tom  as  he  passed  me. 

Jane  and  I  were  left  together,  and  Nettie  came 
back  when  she  heard  them  pass  up  stairs. 

'<  O  Nettie,  why  did  you  laugh  in  the  hall  ?  "  I 
asked. 

**  She  would  n't  hear  it,"  said  Nettie ;  "  and  you 
know  Uncle  Jacob 's  always  a  little  deaf." 

**  You  will  be  getting  us  into  a  scrape,  indeed,  if 
you  don't  take  care." 

"NotL     O,  what  a  bride  I" 

^  She  is  an  odd-looking  creature,"  said  Jane. 

"  Fifty  at  least." 

^  We  shall  be  as  hoarse  as  rooks  with  shouting  to 
her,  if  they  stay  for  a  week,"  said  Jane. 

'^What  a  sight  the  courtship  must  hare  been  I 
Poor  Uncle  Jacob  must  have  made  love  under  diffi- 
eulties  indeed :  the  whole  neighborhood  must  have 
been  as  wise  as  himself.  How  ever  could  he  have 
managed  it ! "  and  Nettie  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter,  in  which  we  both  joined.  In  the 
height  of  our  merriment,  Aunt  Janet  entered  the 
room.  It  was  well  she  was  so  deaf,  or  she  might 
have  heard  what  would  have  vexed  her. 

James  and  the  parlor-maid  waited  on  us  at  din- 
ner in  a  state  of  much  amazement  Their  eyes 
seemed  to  be  fascinated  to  her,  however  much  they 
might  try  to  look  the  other  way.  James  was  quite 
nervous,  too,  poor  man,  and  absolutely  jumped  eveiy 
now  and  then  when  my  fether  roared  out  a  piece  of 
politeness  to  the  lady  by  his  side;  but  he  did  his 
oest  He  did  not  attempt  to  shout  to  her,  for  he 
was  so  proper-minded  a  footman,  that  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  lift  his  voice  and  bellow  in  the  un- 
seemly manner  required;  so  he  employed  dumb-show, 
-^  lifting  up  her  wine-glass  to  her  notice  first,  and 
then  holding  sherry  and  Sauteme  before  her  in  a 
beseeching  manner,  that  she  might  elect  between 
them.  Nettie  watched  him  gravely,  but  unluckily 
her  eyes  caught  mine,  and  a  spasm  of  silent  laughter 
passed  over  her  face.  She  did  not  laugh,  however, 
and  her  potato  did  not  choke  her,  so  all  was  well. 
The  evil  moment  was  only  deferred,  however,  for 
Aunt  Janet  bethought  herself  of  the  bag  that  hung 
by  her  side,  and  drawing  thence  a  tube  with  bone, 
ear,  and  mouth  pieces  fitted  thereto,  she  said  to  my 
mother,  **  Please,  use  my  tube,  and  I  shall  hear 
you  " ;  and  uncoiled  it  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Take  that  end  to  your  mistress,"  said  my  father 
to  James ;  but  never  did  tyro  taking  electric  wire 
in  hand  look  more  uncomfortable  than  did  James 
as  he  handled  the  unknown  instrument.  He  seemed 
to  expect  a  shock  as  he  half-dropped  it  by  my 
mother's  plate. 

^*  Gently ! "  said  Aunt  Janet,  who  had  the  other 
end  in  her  ear,  and  James  started  worse  than  ever. 
No  help  for  it ;  Nettie  must  laugh ;  but  with  great 
skill  she  succeeded  in  producing  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  that  made  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks. 

My  father  explained  the  cause  of  my  uncle's 
marriage  to  us  in  the  evening  after  our  guests  had 
retired. 

^  She  was  Samuel  Marten's  only  child,"  he  began. 

"  His  partnei^s  ?  "  said  my  mother. 

^  Yes.  When  he  told  me  that  much,  I  saw  day- 
light at  once.  Old  Marten  died  in  India  over  a 
year  ago,  and  she  came  home." 


'^That  makes  her  so  brown,"  said  Nettie.  **I 
thought  she  had  an  Indian  sort  of  look." 

^  Her  fortune,  of  course,  is  very  large ;  and  not 
knowing  into  what  hands  she  might  fall,  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  marry  her ;  and  she  as  a  woman 
of  sense,  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  Jacob  has 
acted  a  very  sensible  part ;  so  now  all  that  remains 
is  for  us  to  be  civil  to  her :  she  deserves  it." 

**  Did  he  say  anything  about  her  deafness,  papa?  " 

"No,  child.    Why  should  he?" 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  I  What  does  it  signify  ?  He  11  only 
lead  the  quieter  life  for  it  A  wife's  tongue  — 
Now,  Mary,"  said  he,  looking  at  my  mother, — 
"  now,  Mary,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  was  not  saving  anything,  dear,"  said  my  moth- 
er; she  led  my  mther  in  a  chain  of  silk,  that  was  as 
strong  as  iron.  What  a  wonder  it  is  that  women 
should  ever  be  ignorant  as  to  where  lies  the  secret  of 
their  strength.  How  few  men  can  resist  the  might 
of  gentleness  1  My  mother's  gentle  craft  was  partly 
natural,  partlv  won  loyally  fit>m  the  Holy  Book  that 
teaches  so  fully  of  the  **  soft  answer  "  that  is  stronger 
than  triple  shield  against  the  thrust  of  wratL 

After  a  day  or  two.  Aunt  Janet  took  up  the  habit 
of  coming  to  the  morning-room  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  spending  the  whole  forenoon  there.  At 
first,  we  were  rather  a  silent  party  after  she  ap- 
peared. No  matter  how  deaf  your  companion  is,  it 
IS  generally  some  time  before  you  can  cast  off  the 
mistaken  idea  that  half  of  what  you  say  is  heard ; 
and  Aunt  Janet  had  such  a  sharp  sort  of  look  about 
her — unlike  the  patient,  waiting  look  that  deaf 
people  usually  acquire — that  we  were  absurdly  si- 
lent in  her  presence  for  a  while. 

Nettie  broke  the  ice  first,  and  made  some  remaiks 
as  to  Aunt  Janet's  personal  appearance ;  but  when 
I  started,  and  looked  at  the  poor  lady's  face,  it  was 
evident  that  all  sounds  fell  idlv  alike  on  those  dead 
ears  of  hers.  ^*  Do  you  know  1  like  her  ?  "  said  Net- 
tie abruptly  one  morning,  when  my  mother  was 
urging  us  to  be  more  attentive.  *^  Of  course,  she 's 
the  greatest  old  flight  that  ever  was  seen ;  but  she  is 
kincQy  and  good-hearted,  I  am  sure." 

My  mother  looked  pained ;  **  Nettie,  don't  speak 
of  vour  aunt  so.  Never  mind  her  looks :  she  cannot 
help  them." 

"  I  suppose  she  cannot,  mamma,  and  yet  a  sort  of 
instinct  makes  me  blame  people  for  being  ugly." 

"  It  is  n't  her  fiice  I  mina,"  said  Jane,  who  had 
taken  a  strong  dislike  to  our  aunt;  **but  her  voice 
is  dreadful.  Her  voice  is  like  the  tearing  of  calico, 
and  sets  my  ver^  teeth  on  edge."  Our  aunt  was  sit- 
ting knitting  quietly  by  the  fire  all  this  time. 

^^  She  cannot  help  her  voice,"  said  my  mother : 
**  you  should  try  and  look  at  people's  pleasant  side, 
Jane." 

**  I  don't  think  she  has  a  pleasant  side." 

My  mother  made  no  answer,  but  turned  and 
shouted  a  little  of  the  morning  news  firom  the  paper, 
to  amuse  our  aunt    Presently  Tom  entered. 

**  Nettie,  look  here ;  there  is  a  great  hole  in  my 
pocket    Will  you  sew  it  up  for  me  ?  " 

*^  Yes ;  only  come  closer.  Now,  stand  still,  —  do 
stand  still,  Tom,  dear,  —  I  am  pricking  my  finger." 

*^  How  long  is  she  going  to  stay  ?  "  luked  Tom. 

**  As  long  as  she  pleases,"  my  mother  replied. 

*^  How  on  earth  do  vou  manage  to  amuse  such  a 
living  statue  ?  I  would  not  be  one  of  you  girls  shut 
up  in  a  room  with  her  morning  after  morning,  for 
something.     She  would  mesmerize  me." 
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**  Yon  pain  me,  Tcmu,  when  yon  speak  so.  There 
is  nothing  attractive  about  your  aunt;  but  I  am 
sure  she  »  a  very  worthy  person,  and  deserving  of 
your  respect,"  said  my  mother. 

*^  What !  for  hooking  the  old  gendeman  ?  " 

**  Tom,"  said  Nettie,  "  do  you  think  that  is  Aunt 
Janet^s  hair,  or  a  wig  ?  "  ^in  a  confidential  tone.) 

"  A  wig,  to  be  sure,"  said  Tom,  determinedly. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,  Tom,"  said  my  mother ;  "  you 
must  really  go  out  of  the  room.  —  Come,  Nettie, 
and  show  your  aunt  some  of  your  watexKSolors.  I 
dare  say  she  Hkes  looking  at  drawings." 

"  She  looks  like  a  judge,"  said  sarcastic  Jane. 

Nettie  went  to  the  piano  after  a  while,  and  sung 
a  ballad  or  two  of  Balfe's  and  Lindley's,  sliding  out 
of  tiiem  into  some  Scotch  airs,  which  she  sang  un- 
commonly well.  I  was  watching  Aunt  Janet's  un- 
interested &ce  as  Nettie  sang,  and  thinking,  with 
some  pity,  how  great  a  privation  hers  was,  when 
Nettie  struck  the  first  bar  of  Ye  Banks  and  Braes, 
and  a  chan^  swept  across  the  immobile  face  for  an 
instant,  as  if  she  heard,  —  at  least,  I  mean  that  for 
a  second  I  fancied  so,  for  as  I  looked,  the  &ce  was 
dull-deaf  as  ever. 

**  Poor  thing ! "  said  my  mother,  "  how  I  wish  she 
could  hear  those  sweet  Scotch  airs  1 " 

**  I  should  not  think  it  would  make  much  differ- 
ence to  her,"  said  Jane.  **I  don't  suppose  she  is 
inclined  to  be  romantic." 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  my  father  came 
into  the  moming^room  just  before  lunch,  and  seeing 
Aunt  Janet,  was  about  to  withdraw.  "  I  wanted  to 
tell  you — "  he  said  to  my  mother. 

"  Tell  me  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  Nothing — but  that  Jacob  told  me  they  are  go- 
ing on  Thursday.  He  is  getting  fidgetty  at  being 
away  from  the  office  so  long." 

^'  Janet  spoke  about  going  to  me  this  morning." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  have  Kept  her  amused.  She 
must  be  conciliated  at  any  cost.  We  must  have 
them  again  soon,  though  I  hate  the  sight  of  her.  I 
really  cannot  enjoy  my  dinner  in  the  ^ast,  shouting 
out  as  I  must  between  every  mouthfuL  But  it  can- 
not be  helped."  . 

**  I  like  her,"  said  my  mother :  "  she  is  quiet  and 
sensible,"  as  my  fiithcr  moved  back  out  of  the  door- 


way. 


Thursday  morning  came,  and  our  guests  were  to 
leave  us.  Uncle  Jacob  was  particmarly  kind  in 
his  manner  to  us  all,  telling  Nettie  and  me  that  we 
must  come  and  pay  our  aunt  a  visit  in  town  after 
they  moved  into  their  new  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

"  You  shall  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  as  your  aunt 
means  to  keep  a  carriage,"  he  said  kindly,  and  we 
thanked  him  as  in  duty  bound ;  but  I  don't  think 
we  either  of  us  felt  inclined  to  venture  on  our  new 
aunt's  hospitality. 

We  all  went  up  stairs  with  Aunt  Janet,  to  help 
her  to  dress  herself  in  her  wraps  and  fiirs.  When 
she  wfu  dressed,  she  sent  the  maid  out  of  the  room, 
observing  to  my  mother  as  she  did  so,  thzt  she  never 
gave  visitor's  money  to  servants. 


"  Nor  to  anybody  she  can  help,"  said  Jane. 

*'  There,  you  mistake  me,"  said  our  aunt,  turning 
round  sharply  on  the  unlucky  Jane  in  an  instant 
**  I  act  from  principle  in  not  giving  to  servants,  not 
from  greed." 

"  lfi>w  ever  did  she  hear  me  ?  "  gasped  Jane  in  a 
lower  tone  to  me. 

"  As  I  hear  other  people,"  said  my  aunt  quietly. 
—  "Good  by,  dear  Mary,"  (and  she  turned  to  kiss 
my  mother).  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I 
never  expected  you  to  think  me  a  beauty,  yon 
know ;  you  gave  me  credit  for  being  *  kind-hearted 
and  sensible,' — I  think  that  was  it,  —  and  that  is 
all  I  want  fi>om  you.  Believe  me,  I  think  all  the 
better  of  you  for  having  lived  with  you  for  three 
weeks  in  the  palace  of  Iruth." 

"  Why,  Janet !  then  you  're  not  deaf  after  all  ?  " 

But  what  she  answered,  or  what  my  mother  said 
after  that,  I  don't  know,  for  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  room.  We  could  not  even  bring  ourselves 
to  go  down  and  say  good  by  when  we  heard  my 
father  and  Tom  shouting  last  words  at  the  carriage- 
door.  I  do  not  think  we  broke  silence  for  some 
minutes,  till  Nettie  said :  "  Wc  have  done  it  now ! 
How  she  must  hate  us  I " 

"For  what?"  asked  Tom,  suddenly  appearing; 
and  then  we  told  him  all. 

"  You  don't  mean  it ! "  and  then  he  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  the  longest  of  whistles. 

What  my  fitther  said  on  the  subject  we  never 
knew,  nor,  indeed,  guessed,  for  his  face  was  a  scaled 
book,  when  he  so  pleased  it,  but  no  doubt  his  heart 
condemned  him  sufficiently. 

"It  was  the  meanest  trick!"  said  Jane.  "Im- 
possible to  defend  ourselves  against  such  low  cun- 
ning." 

"No,  my  dear,  you  might  easily  have  been  safe. 
I  don't  think  it  was  quite  fair  of  your  aunt,  though, 
and  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  so." 

A  few  days  brought  Aunt  Janet's  letter.  "  You 
must  forgive  me,  Mary,"  she  said.  "  I  allow  I  was 
wrong,  —  very  wrong,  if  you  will ;  but  when  ^rou 
understand  all,  you  will  allow  that  my  temptation 
was  strong  to  see  you  all  as  you  are.  Some  day  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  father's  second  wife, 
who  happily  died  before  him,  and  you  will  see  that 
my  dread  of  designing  people  is  a  natural  one,  after 
what  I  have  sunere£  Come  up  to  town  and  see 
me,  Mary,  and  let  us  talk  it  all  over  till  you  forgive 
me." 

"  You  have  saved  us,  mother,  I  do  believe,"  said 
Tom.  "  She  likes  you  well  enough  to  smile  on  us 
all  for  your  sake." 

A  letter  came  from  Uncle  Jacob  next  "  Bring 
the  girls  with  you  when  you  come,  Mary,"  he 
said.  "Don't  let  them  be  vexed  with  their  aunt 
for  her  whimsies, — she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
Nettie." 

"  Nettie's  naughtiness  serves  her  as  well  as  most 
people's  goodness,"  said  Tom.  "Mother,  look  at 
your  letter  again,  and  see  if  there  h  n't  an  invitation 
1  for  me." 
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BRIGANDAGE  IN  GREECE. 

Brigandage  is  looking  up  in  Greece.  The 
King  of  the  Mountains  has  just  been  able  to  add 
haodsomeljr  to  the  balance  at  his  banker's.  Many 
a  needy  functionary,  perhaps  even  a  deputy  here 
and  there,  must  wish  they  had  his  luck.  Three 
En^ish  gentlemen  have  been  neatly  caught,  and 
£1^000  apiece  extracted  from  them.  This  would 
be  a  handsome  prize  in  Italy ;  in  Greece,  where 
money  goes  still  further,  it  is  magnificent  As  the 
bte  of  adventure  and  the  veneration  for  classical 
aotiqoity  bring  wealthy  Englishmen  to  the  land  of 
loik  ^ods  and  godlike  men,  uie  calling  of  the  Klepht 
pnxnues  to  take  a  leading  position  in  the  industry 
of  the  country.  It  appears  that  Lord  John  Hervey, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt,  a  son  of  Lord  Helper,  and  Mr. 
Coore  vere  travelling  in  the  province  of  Livadia, 
and  were  captured  about  ten  miles  from  Drajgomes- 
tro,  on  the  west  coast.  Mr.  Coore  was  detained  as 
hostage,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  sent  on  to 
Patras.  After  some  time  spent  in  communicating 
with  Athens  and  negotiating  with  the  brigands,  it 
wai  agreed  that  matters  should  be  settled  t)y  each 
of  the  gentlemen  paying  £1,000,  and  this  has  been 
done.  A  telegram  has  been  received  at  the  For- 
eigii  Office  stating  that  all  three  are  now  safe  and 
veil ;  but  that,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  that  the  Greek  government 
vin  repay  the  money. 

This  is  the  state  of  Greece  after  nearly  forty 
yean  of  freedom,  and  aftier  two  sovereigns  and  an 
ewUesB  succession  of  ministers  have  devoted  their 
TarioQB  degrees  of  ability  and  patriotism  to  the 
coontry.  A  generation  ha»  passed  away  since  the 
yeong  Otho  and  his  attendant  Bavarians  were  de- 
ipatched  to  govern  the  Greeks,  among  tiie  wam- 
isgi  of  a  few,  but  the  enthusiastic  con^tulations 
of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  penods  during 
Iw  reign  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  better 
time  was  coming.  Education  was  extended,  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  covered  the  Mediterranean 
vith  their  littie  vessels,  faction  for  a  time  went  to 
ileep,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  improved,  and 
nen  might  fairly  think  that  the  faults  engendered 
J7  ages  of  servitude  and  semi-barbarism  were  pass- 
ing away.  But  ill-luck  seems  to  attend  the  little 
^gdom.  It  has  undoubtedly  made  progress,  but 
ut  10  much  as  it  ought  to  have  made,  if  the  ad- 
duce of  other  European  states  be  regarded.  The 
choice  of  King  Greoxve  might  fairly  be  looked 
vpon  as  a  new  era.  He  was  well-disposed,  young, 
and  instead  of  a  band  of  countrymen  hi  onfy 
^vooght  one,  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of 


the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  sort  of 
man.  Then  he  brought  the  splendid  appanage  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  t£e  only  part  of  his  kingdom 
which  has  been  wisely  and  practicallv  governed  in 
our  time.  But  as  yet  it  appears  that  litde  way 
has  been  made.  Political  squabbles  and  place-hunt- 
ing take  up  all  the  attention  of  the  educated  class. 
It  would  be  useless  to  recount  how  many  new  min- 
istries have  been  formed,  how  many  cabinets  have 
been  modified.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  read- 
ers of  newspapers  have  seen  the  telegrams  which 
announce  tne  activity  of  Greek  party  politics. 
But  the  material  interests  of  the  country  are  ever 
crossly  nefflected.  Brigands  infest  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aniens ;  and  only  a  few  months  since  some 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  seized  at  a  short  ride 
from  their  homes.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  so 
remote  a  district  as  that  in  which  these  Englishmen 
were  travelling  there  should  be  no  security  for  life  ? 
But  yet  it  is  fair  that  we  should  call  upon  the  Greek 
government  to  use  all  its  cfiTorts  to  root  out  these 
ruffians.  It  may  be  said  that  the  King  of  Italy 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men  is  unable  to  put 
down  the  evil  in  his  dominions,  and  that  an  Eng- 
lishman's life  had  to  be  paid  for  by  his  fiiends  with- 
in this  very  year.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  bands  which  infest  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
notoriously  supported  by  a  pretender  and  encour- 
aged by  a  government  on  tne  frontier.  Brigand- 
age in  the  Neapolitan  territory  is  fed  by  poutical 
disaffection,  and  the  evil,  though  enormous,  is  com- 
bated zealously,  and  to  a  great  extent  successfully, 
by  the  power  of  the  state.  In  Greece  there  is  no 
such  political  difficulty.  The  robbers  rob  simply 
because  they  are  too  lazy  and  ferocious  to.  work. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  sympathy  with  them  on  the 
part  of  any  section  of  the  people,  and  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  extirpated  and  the  coun- 
try made  safe  for  the  traveller.  The  real  cause  of 
the  evil  is  the  apathy  of  the  government,  which 
takes  no  measures  to  curb  the  lawless  habits  of  men 
who  are  often  robbers  by  hereditary  professioxk 
Greece  has  a  sufficient  army,  and,  with  a  small  ter- 
ritory and  perfect  peace  wiwin  its  borden^  it  might 
well  take  m  hand  the  extirpation  of  brigandage. 
It  is  certainly  hard  that  Englishmen  shoold  oe 
seized  and  held  to  ransom  almost  in  sight  of  the 
islands  we  have  recently  given  up.  We  might  urge 
the  claims  of  our  travellers  to  consideration  on  the 
ground  of  national  gratitude  for  the  many  favors 
which  Greece  has  received  firom  this  country.  But 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  wiser  to  appeal  to  the  national 
interests  of  the  Greek  people,  and  point  out  to  them 
that  no  land  has  so  much  to  gain  as  theirs  fix)m  en- 
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conraging  the  wealthy  and  educated  travellers  of 
Europe.  The  reason  why  the  most  interesting 
country  of  the  Mediterranean  is  one  of  the  least 
visited  in  these  dajrs  of  tourist  enterprise  is  because 
travelling  in  it  must  not  only  be  without  comfort, 
but  even  without  safety. 

STAPLEFORD  GRANGE. 

I  HEARD  the  following  narrative  at  a  dinner- 
party in  a  country-house  about  five  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  events  referred  to  occurred,  and  it 
was  related  to  me  by  the  chief  actress  in  it,  —  a 
pretty,  lady-like  girl  of  twenty,  the  daughter  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Stapleford  Grange  is 
situated.  I  had  sprained  my  ankle  in  the  morning, 
and  instead  of  going  in  to  dinner  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  was  made  to  lie  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  it  was  afler  the  ladies  came  in  from  the 
dining-room  that  pretty  Cissy  Miles,  at  her  hostess's 
urgent  request,  related  it  to  me.  I  give  it,  as  near- 
ly as  I  can  remember,  in  her  own  words. 

It  was  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  Christmas 
day,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  my  six  brothers, 
all  younger  than  myself,  and  I  were  skating  on  our 
squire's  nsh-potid.  We  had  been  skating  since  din- 
ner, and  it  was  not  till  the  wintry  daylight  was  be- 
ginning to  wane  that  the  recollection  rushed  across 
me  that  I  had  entirely  forgotton  to  do  a  commission 
my  mother  had  given  to  me  in  the  morning.  This 
commission  waA  to  walk  to  the  Gran^,  a  big  farm- 
house, and  bespeak  some  geese  for  dinner  on  New- 
Year's  day.  My  mother  had  said  decidedly,  **  Those 
geese  must  be  ordered  to-day.  Cissy,"  so  I  knew 
that  I  should  have  to  go :  although  the  Grange  was 
a  mile  off,  although  it  was  very  cold,  and  darkness 
was  coming  on,  and  although  I  was  terribly  afraid 
of  a  big  black  dog  which  was  chained  up  just  in 
front  of  the  Grange  back  door. 

"  Who'll  go  wiMi  me  to  the  Grange  ? "  I  called 
out  quickly,  as  this  remembrance  occurred  to  me, 
sitting  down  and  beginning  to  unstrap  my  skates. 
"I've  forgotten  all  about  the  geese,  and  mamma 
said  I  was  to  order  them  to-day. 

No  one  answered.  The  next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  it  might  thaw  before  Monday.  Every  boy,  big 
or  little,  seemed  laudably  desirous  of  making  the 
most  of  present  opportunities. 

**  I  dare  n't  ^  oy  myself,"  I  called  out  in  a  pa- 
thetic tone ;  "  it  would  be  quite  dark  before  I  got 
home  a^ain." 

**  Tell  the  truth,  Cis,"  called  out  Charlie,  a  quick, 
good-natured  boy  of  fifteen,  "and  say  you  're  afraid 
of*  Jip.  Never  mind,  I  '11  come  with  you,  if  you 
must  go."  And  he  joined  me  on  the  bank,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  his  skates. 

"  What  '11  you  bet,  Jim,"  he  called  out,  during  this 
operation,  "  that  we  ain't  at  home  by  a  quarter  to 
five  ?    It 's  exactly  four  now." 

"  A  bob,"  was  the  answer,  as  Jim  whirled  by. 

"  Done ;  and  remember  you  dub  up.  Now,  Cis, 
come  along,  and  I  can  tell  you  you  '11  have  to  run." 

Thanks  to  all  my  brothers,  I  was  a  pretty  good 
runner,  and  we  sped  across  the  squire's  fields,  and 
through  the  narrow  lane  towards  the  Grange,  as  fast 
as  possible.  When  we  got  to  the  last  field,  which 
joined  the  fium-yard,  we  slackened  pace  a  little,  and 
when  we  got  into  the  big  court-yard  itself^  we  were 
walking  almost  slowly. 

**  How  dreadfully  lonely  it  looks,  Charlie,"  I  said, 
almost  with  a  shiver  at  the  desolate  aspect  of  the 
place,  which  had  been  a  grand  gentleman's  house 


forty  years  ago,  but  had  been  suffered  to  fall  almost 
into  ruins.  "  I  am  glad  I  'm  not  Mra.  Johnson,  par- 
ticularly as  she  has  no  children,  nor  anybody  to 
keep  her  company  when  Mr.  Johnson  is  away." 

"Well,  don't  you  stop  and  prose  to  her  for  ever 
such  a  time,  Cis,  do  you  hear  ?  "  returned  Charlie, 
good-humoredly.  "  1  want  that  bob  of  Jim's,  and 
we  've  only  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  do  the  jaw, 
and  get  home  in." 

"  All  right,"  I  ssdd,  and  we  went  up  to  the  back 
door. 

I  must  try  and  describe  a  little  of  the  geography 
of  the  Grange  now. 

The  court-yard  was  a  big  square  place,  much 
bigger  than  farm-yards  usually  are,  and  it  must 
have  been  an  imposing  entrance  in  the  old  gone  by 
days.  There  were  two  entrances  to  it,  the  one  we 
had  come  in  by,  leading  to  our  village,  the  other 
exactly  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard, 
leading  over  a  quarter  of  mile  of  fields  into  the 
road  to  our  market  town  of  D.  To  the  left  hand 
of  the  court-yard  was  a  long  straight  line  of  what 
had  once  been  stables,  but  were  now  farm-build- 
ings; and  to  the  right,  the  north  side  —  a  long 
straight  line  also —  of  the  house  itself. 

The  fix)nt  door,  which  was  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  straight  line,  and  which  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  several  windows,  was  now  never  opened; 
but  the  back  door,  which  was  the  entry  to  a  little 
bit  of  building  standing  back  from  the  line  of  house, 
and  which  looked  almost  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on 
to  the  big  square  mansion  as  an  afterthought,  was 
on  this  Saturaay  afternoon  standing  a  little  ajar. 

Jip  did  not  greet  us  with  his  usual  noisy  welcome, 
and  there  was  no  sound  of  any  sort  about  the  place 
except  the  gabbling  oS  some  turkeys  in  the  rear  of 
the  farm-buildings.  I  don't  know  that  I  felt  any 
particular  fear,  but  as  we  followed  the  path  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  elm-trees  to  the  haliK>pen 
door,  a  sort  of  oppressed  feeling  came  over  me,  in- 
duced, I  suppose,  by^  the  utter  silence  of  the  place, 
and  I  felt  almost  as  if  Jip's  bark  would  have  he&a  a 
welcome  sound.  We  went  up  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  when  I  turned  round,  I  observed  that 
Jip's  kennel,  which  stood  exactly  opposite,  in  a  line 
with  the  fix)nt  of  the  house,  was  empty. 

"  Where  can  Jip  be  ?  "  I  said ;  "  I  thought  they 
never  let  him  loose  " ;  and  I  walked  forward  a  tew 
steps,  and  became  aware  that  the  dog's  chain  and 
collar  were  lying  beside  the  kennel.  I  stood  fyr 
a  moment  or  two  wondering,  whilst  Charlie,  getr 
ting  impatient  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  non-appearaDce, 
knocked  again  at  the  door.  Suddenly,  some  marks 
on  the  flagged  pathway  in  front  of  we  kennel  ar- 
rested my  attention,  and  upon  stooping  down  to 
look  more  closely,  I  saw  diat  they  were  —  drops  and 
smears  of  blood. 

I  raised  myself  in  sudden  terror,  and  called  Char- 
lie ;  and  when  he  came  to  my  side  and  examined  the 
pathway,  we  found  that  there  was  a  bloody  trail  up 
to  the  door. 

"  What  can  it  be,  Charlie  ?  "  I  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Charlie  returned,  thoughtfully ; 
"  poor  Jip  come  to  grief,  perhaps.  It 's  odd  Mrs. 
Johnson  does  n't  come ;  I  think  1 11  go  on*  a  voyage 
of  discovery ;  stay  here  till  I  come  back " ;  and  he 
pushed  the  door  fiirther  open. 

"  No,  let  me  go  too,"  I  said,  hastily,  half  firight- 
ened.    I  am  a  coward  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

"  Well !  don't  make  a  row  then  " ;  and  we  entered 
the  little  passage  together. 

On  the  left  hand  was  the  kitchen  door,  which 
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ihnt;  and  I  observed  that  Charlie  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  he  put  out  his  hand  to  open  it. 
Only  for  a  moment  tnough ;  then  he  unlatched  the 
door,  and  the  bright  form  kitchen  was  before  us. 

Iliere  was  a  big  blazine  fire  in  the  grate,  which 
Aowed  that  on  the  table  tne  tei^things  were  set  for 
tea;  the  kettle  was  hissing  away  merrily,  and  some 
tesrcakes  stood  to  keep  warm  on  a  low  stand  before 
the  fire.  Everything  looked  snug  and  cosey.  Evi- 
dently Mrs.  Johnson  nad  prepared  everything  ready 
ibr  tea  when  the  former  should  return  nom  D.  mar- 
ket; and  was  now  gone  up  stairs  to  "  clean  "  herself. 

I  had  time  to  make  all  these  observations  over 
Chariie's  shoulder,  before  he  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  strode  with  a  low  exclamation  to  a  bundle  of 
clothes  which  lay  at  the  forther  and  darker  side  of 
the  kitchen,  on  the  smooth  stone  floor.  A  bundle 
of  cbthes  it  looked  like,  with  Jip  lying  asleep  beside 
it  in  a  very  strange  attitude. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  of  the  next  mo- 
ment Huddled  up,  evidently  in  the  attitude  in 
which  she  had  fidlen,  lay  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  a  gap- 
ing wound  across  her  throat,  from  which  the  blood 
was  still  trickling,  and  Jip,  with  a  laige  pool  of 
bkwd  near  his  head,  lay  oead  beside  her. 

I  stood  for  a  moment,  too,  paralyzed  with  horror, 
— such  intense,  thrilling  horror,  that  only  any  one 
who  has  experienced  such  a  foeling  can  understand 
it, — and  tnen,  with  a  low  scream,  I  sank  on  the 
floor,  and  put  up  my  hand  to  try  and  hide  the  hor- 
rible sight 

**  Hush ! "  whispered  Charlie,  sternly,  taking  hold 
of  my  hands,  and  forcibly  dragging  me  on  to  my 
feet  again ;  '*  jou  must  n't  make  a  sound.  Whoever 
has  done  this  can't  be  fkr  ofi*;  you  must  run  home, 
Cisv,  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.     Come ! " 

m  dragged  me  to  the  door,  and  then  I  turned 
nek  all  over,  and  tumbled  down  again,  I  felt  as  if 
I  andd  not  stir  another  step. 

^  It 's  no  use,  Charlie,  I  can't  stir,"  I  said.  ^  Leave 
me  and  go  without  me." 

"  Nonsense  1    Try  again." 

I  tried  again,  but  it  was  no  use ;  my  legs  posi- 
tively would  not  move,  and  precious  time  was  oeing 
wasted. 

**You  fooll"  Charlie  said,  bitterly  and  passion- 
ately. How  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  understand 
a  woman's  weakness  ?  '*  Then  I  must  leave  you. 
It's  Johnson's  money  they  no  doubt  want  They 
woald  n't  murder  if  they  could  help  it,  and  Johnson 
win  be  back  direcUy." 

*'Yes,  yes.  Go,"  I  said,  understanding  that. he 
wanted  to  fetch  help  before  the  fiumer  came.  "  I 
will  hide  somewhere. 

**In  the  kennel  there,"  he  said,  looking  round 
quickly;  "  and  don't  stir." 

He  pushed  me  into  poor  murdered  Jip's  kennel, 
and  then  he  disappeared,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
gathering  darkness  with  those  two  prostrate  forms 
on  the  kitchen  floor  as  my  company,  and  perhaps  the 
morderers  close  at  hand. 

I  combated  the  faint  feeling  which  Charlie  could 
not  understand  by  pinching  my  arms  and  sticking 
pins  into  them,  and  after  a  uttle Judicious  torture  of 
this  sort,  the  sick  feeling  went  off,  and  I  could  think 
again.  **  I  will  take  off  my  boots,"  I  thought,  after 
a  moment  '*  They  make  such  a  noise,  and  I  may 
have  to  move,"  for  already  a  glimmering  plan  had 
Twhed  across  my  brain  of  liow  I  might  warn  John- 
son. So  I  rose  a  little  from  my  crouching  position, 
unlaced  them,  and  slipped  them  off.  I  haa  barely 
done  this,  when  I  heaiti  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the 


sick  trembling  feeling  came  on  so  strongly,  that  the 
pin  torture  had  to  be  again  applied.  In  another 
minute  three  men  came  out  of  the  back  door,  and  I 
could  distinctly  hear  every  word  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

<'  He 's  kte,  I  think,"  said  one.  <<  If  he  does  n't 
come  soon,  we  must  go ;  that  girl  11  be  home  soon. 
I  heard  the  old  woman  tell  her  not  to  stop." 

"  What 's  it  signify  ?  "  said  another.  "  We  can 
soon  stop  her  mouth." 

**  It  is  n*t  worth  so  much  blood,  Dick,"  said  the 
third.  "  We  've  only  got  fiflv  pound  by  this,  and 
the  farmer  11  not  have  more.' 

**  He  ought  to  be  coming  by  now;,"  said  the  first, 
anxiously,  coming  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  kennel. 
"Hallo!    What '8  that?" 

The  tone  made  me  turn  sick  again.  Had  Charlie 
found  help  already?  No.  The  three  men  were 
standing  close  to  the  kennel,  and  during  the  mo- 
ment's silence  that  followed  the  man*s  exclamation, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  dropped  my  muff.  I  tried 
to  stop  the  hard  quick  thumping  of  my  heart,  which 
I  felt  ccj^n  they  must  hear,  and  then,  as  if  fasci- 
nated, 1  raised  my  head  from  mj  knees,  —  for  till 
that  moment  I  had  been  crouching  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  kennel,  —  and  saw  a  hairy,  fii^rce-looking 
face  glaring  in  at  the  entrance  of  my  h|ding-place. 
I  tried  haru  not  to  scream,  and  I  succeeded ;  but  in 
another  moment  I  should  have  fainted  if  the  face 
had  not  been  taken  away.  To  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, as  the  face  disappeared,  its  owner  said,  — 

"  I  thought  some  one  might  be  hiding.  That 's 
a  ladjr's  trumpery.    What  can  it  mean?" 

Evidendy  I  had  not  been  seen,  thanks  to  my 
dark  dress  and  the  gathering  twilight  I  breathed 
freely  now ;  unless  somet<hing  very  unforeseen  oc- 
curred, I  was  safe. 

"  Some  one  has  been,  and  haft  dropped  it,"  a  voice 
said  quickly.  "That's  all  on  account  of  your 
cursed  foolery,  Dick,"  it  went  on  angrily.  "  Why 
could  n't  you  stop  at  the  door,  as  I  told  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  let 's  ao  something  now,"  the  third  said, 
anxiously,  *<  or  we  shall  be  having  some  one  here." 

The  three  men  then  went  back  into  the  house 
again,  and  I  could  hear  them  speaking  in  low  tones ; 
presently  the  voices  grew  louder,  and  they  were 
evidendy  quarrelling.  In  another  minute  they  came 
out  again,  and  from  what  I  could  hear,  they  began 
to  search  in  the  farm-buildings  and  outhouses  for 
the  owner  of  the  muff. 

"  There 's  no  one  here,"  at  last  one  called  out. 
"They  must  have  gone  away  again.  Go  to  the 
gate.  Bill,  and  see  if  anybody  is  coming  that  way." 

After  a  moment.  Bill  returned  to  the  other  two, 
who  were  now  standing  talking  in  low  whispers  at 
the  back  of  the  kennd,  and  said :  "  No,  there 's  no 
one  coming."  And  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought 
how  long  it  would  be  before  succor  could  arrive. 

"  The  fellow 's  late,"  one  of  the  others  said,  after 
a  minute  or  two;  "but  we  had  better  be  on  the 
watch  now.  Mind,  both  of  you,  that  he's  down 
from  his  gig  before  he  sees  us. 

They  wSked  away  along  the  line  of  house  to- 
wards the  other  entrance  by  which  Mr.  Johnson 
would  come;  and  I,  thinking  they  had  gone  to 
take  up  their  hiding-places,  put^y  head  cautiously 
out  of  the  mouth  of  tne  kennel,  and  looked  arouno. 

Surely  I  could  reach  the  house  without  being 
seen,  I  thought,  and  if  I  codid  but  reach  the  big 
ruinous  drawing^romn,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  fields  the  farmer  would  cross,  I  might  b« 
able  to  warn  him  back  from  the  fate  which  awaited 
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him.  I  must  warn  him  if  I  ooold ;  it  was  too  honi- 
ble  that  another  murder  should  be  done. 

I  was  out  of  the  kennel  and  in  the  kitchen  before 
I  recollected  that  I  should  have  to  pass  close  to  the 
murdered  woman  before  I  could  gam  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  haU,  which  I  must  cross  to  gain  the 
drawing-room.  I  shuddered  as  I  passed  we  table 
and  drew  near  to  the  horrible  scene;  but,  to  my 
utter  surprise  and  no  little  terror,  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
vanished !  the  dark  gleaming  pool  of  blood  and  the 
dead  dog  were  still  there,  but  the  huddled  up  bun- 
dle of  cfothes  was  gone. 

What  had  they  done  with  it  ?  In  spite  of  the 
urgent  necessit)^  there  was  for  immediate  action,  I 
stood  motionless  for  a  minute,  hesitating  to  cross  the 
dimly-lighted  hall.  Suppose  it  should  be  there.  I 
had  never  seen  death  oefore,  and  the  thought  of 
again  seeing  the  dead  woman  looking  so  ghastly 
and  horrible  with  that  great  gaping  wound  across 
her  throat,  was  at  that  moment  more  terrible  to  me 
than  the  thought  of  her  murderers'  return. 

Whilst  I  stood  hesitating,  a  shadow  passed  across 
the  first  window,  and,  looking  up  qmckly,  to  my 
horror  I  saw  the  three  men  in  another  moment  pass 
the  second  window. 

I  had  no  time  for  thought.  In  another  minute 
they  would  be  in  the  kitchen.  I  turned  and  fled 
down  the  passage  and  across  the  hall,  rushing  into 
the  first  open  door,  which  happened  to  to  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  instinctively  half  closed  it 
behind  me  as  I  had  found  it  Then  1  glanced  wildly 
round  the  bare  empty  room  in  search  of  shelter. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  furniture  in  the  room, 
and  it  was  quite  empty  except  for  some  apples  on 
the  floor,  and  a  few  empty  hampers  and  sacks  at 
the  farther  end.    How  could  I  hide  ? 

I  heard  the  footsteps  crossing  the  hall,  and  then, 
as  they  came  nearer,  with  the  feeling  of  desperation 
I  sped  noiselessly  across  the  room,  laid  down  flat 
behind  the  hampers,  and,  as  the  door  opened,  threw 
an  empty  sack  over  me.  I  felt  I  must  be  discovered, 
for  my  head  was  totally  uncovered ;  and  I  watched 
them  fascinated,  breathless  from  intense  terror. 
They  walked  to  the  window,  saying,  *^We  shall 
see  better  here,"  and  looked  out,  presently  all  ex- 
claiming together,  **  He 's  coming  now ;  that  black 
spot  over  were";  and,  without  glancing  in  my 
oirection,  they  left  the  room  again.  I  was  safe, 
but  what  couid  I  do  to  save  the  farmer  ?  Surely 
Charlie  must  be  coining  with  help  now,  but  would 
he  be  in  time  ?  I  must  try  and  save  him,  was  the 
conviction  that  impressed  itself  upon  me  in  a  light- 
ning thought,  and  as  it  crossed  my  brain  I  sprang 
to  we  window.  All  thought  of  self  vanished  then 
with  the  urgency  of  what  I  had  to  do.  I  was  only 
eager — nervously,  frantically  eager — to  save  the 
farmer's  life. 

They  say  that  mad  people  can  do  things  which 
seem  impossible  to  sane  ones,  and  I  must  have  been 
quite  mad  with  terror  and  fright  for  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Seven  feet  below  me,  stretching  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  was  the  garden,  now  lying  in  long 
ploughed  ridges,  with  the  firozen  snow  on  the  top  of 
each  of  them,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was 
a  stone  wall  four  feet  high.  Beyond  this,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  rcaAi,  extended  the  snow-covered 
fields,  and  coming  alon^  the  cart-road  to  the  left 
was  Mr.  Johnson  m  liis  gig. 

I  threw  open  the  window,  making  noise  enough 
to  alarm  the  men  if  they  heard  it,  and  sprang  on  to 
the  window-ledge,  and  then,  tearing  off  my  jacket, 


threw  it  on  the  ground,  and,  shutting  my  eyes, 
jumped  down.  The  high  jump  hurt  my  wnsts  and 
uncovered  feet  dreadfiSly,  but  I  dare  not  stop  a 
moment.  I  rushed  down  the  garden,  tumbling  two 
or  three  times  in  my  progress,  and,  when  I  came  to 
the  wall,  scrambled  over  it  head-foremost  The  farm- 
er was  just  opening  the  gate  of  the  field  I  was  in, 
and  I  made  straight  towimls  him,  trying  to  call  out 
But  I  could  not  utter  a  word ;  so  I  flew  across  the 
snow,  dashed  through  the  brook,  careless  that  the 
bridge  was  a  few  ^et  farther  down,  and  when  I 
rushed  up  to  Mr.  Johnson's  side,  I  could  only  throw 
up  my  arms  and  shriek  out  **  Murder ! "  just  as  a 
loud  report  rang  out  through  the  firosty  air,  and  I 
fell  forward  on  my  face. 

"  And  were  you  hurt  ?  "  I  asked,  as  she  paused. 

**  Yes,  a  little.  Look,  here  is  the  scar  " ;  and  she 
raised  the  flowing  fold  of  tarletane  fixim  her  soft 
white  arm,  and  pointed  to  a  white  oval-shaped  scar. 
**  I  was  ill  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  but  Dr.  B. 
said  it  was  firom  fright,  not  from  the  shot  They 
told  me  subsequentiy,  that  just  as  I  must  have  reached 
the  farmer,  the  men  Charlie  had  fetched  entered  the 
fium-yard  at  the  other  side,  and  took  the  murderen 
unawares ;  but  one  of  them,  who  was  behind  a  tree 
near  the  other  gate,  had  iust  caught  sight  of  me,  and 
had  fired  in  revenge,  and  they  said  that  if  I  had  not 
thrown  my  arms  forward,  I  should  perhaps  have 
been  kiUed." 

"  And  Mrs.  Johnson  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  girl's  face  became  very  grave. 

"  She  was  quite  dead.  The  men  had  put  her  un- 
der the  dresser,  which  explains  why  I  did  not  see  her 
as  I  passed  through  the  kitchen,  and  thepoor  hus- 
band went  away  directly  afterwards.  The  whole 
house  is  uninhabited  now.  Nobody  will  live  there, 
and  of  course  it  is  said  to  be  haunted.  I  have  never 
been  there  since  that  day,  and  I  think  I  shall  never 
dare  to  go  there  acain." 

The  girl  stoppea,  for  the  gentiemen  had  just  come 
in  from  the  dining-room,  and  one,  tall  and  black 
bearded,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  host- 
ess  as  the  Squire  of  Stapleford,  and  Cicely  Miles's  be- 
trothed, now  came  up  to  her,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  white  shoulder  with  an  bit  of  possession,  said  ten- 
derly, "What  makes  you  look  so  flushed,  Cias}? 
Have  you  been  tram^ressing  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Robert  ^fis.  Saunders  asked  me  to  tell 
Mr.  Dacre,"  she  answered. 

**  And  you  will  be  ill  for  a  week  in  consequence. 
I  shall  ask  Mr.  Dacre  to  write  the  story,  to  save  an- 
other repetition  of  it  You  know  we  wish  you  to 
forget  all  about  it,  dearest." 

"  It  was  too  horrible  for  that,"  she  said,  simply. 
And  then  the  squire  turned  to  me  and  made  the 
request,  of  which  this  tale  is  the  fulfilment 

GUSTAVE  DORfc. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  when  we 
find  a  sort  of  invasion  of  our  illustrated  literature 
made  by  an  artist  who  might  be  called  the  Napol^ 
on  of  caricature.  It  was  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  see  the  grand  visions  which  Dante  called  up,  and 
most  assuredly  never  intended  to  be  exaggerated  by 
any  artist  hand,  converted  into  horrid  nightmares. 
A  poet  may  suggest  visions,  and  describe  them  in 
the  grand,  high^unding  music  of  his  verse;  but 
the  attempt  to  place  these  on  paper  has  nearly  al- 
ways failed  in  the  hands  of  serious  artists,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  the  genius  of  M.  Gustavo  Dori  was 
an^ihing  but  suited  to  illustrate  the  great  poem  of 
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Dante.  That  many  persons  think  otherwise  we 
know  from  the  very  general  admiration  so  constant- 
ly bestowed  upon  these  works  of  M.  Dor^ ;  but  we 
doabt  whether  many  would  be  found  of  this  num- 
ber who  would  be  able  to  say  they  thought  them 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  conceived  in  a  kin- 
drd  spirit  of  Italian  art.  We  suspect,  in  many 
eases,  people  wonder  at,  rather  than  admire,  these 
works,  and  if  they  were  to  (question  themselves 
would  probably  find  that  it  was  Dor^  that  attracted 
them  rather  than  Dante.  Just  as  we  see  a  con- 
ceited actor  sometimes  take  the  stage  and  tear  a 
pusion  to  tatters,  till  his  tragedy  makes  us  roar,  so, 
we  must  confess,  does  M.  Dore  affect  us  when  he 
means  to  be  pathetic.  A  propen^ty  of  this  ten- 
dency, which  amounts  to  a  failing,  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  &tal  in  an  illustrator :  humor  uie  most  delightful, 
because  of  its  gentle  undercurrent,  becomes  the  gro- 
tesquely of  the  clown  and  imp ;  and  pathos  is  lost 
in  tne  convulsions  of  physical  pain  and  spasmodic 
agonv.  Dor^,  in  fact,  has  added  nothing  but  a 
pecuuar,  monkey-like  repulsivcness  and  fiendish 
personality  to  those  horrible  assemblages  of  human 
beings  tormented  by  demons  which  Orcagna,  and 
other  painters  of  the  time  of  Dante,  represented  as 
the^  were  bound  to  do,  being  good  churchmen  of 
their  day.  If  the  purpose  were  merely  to  strike  out 
something  new  ana  foreign  to  those  illustrations  of 
the  same  fine  poetry  which  were  conceived  by  Cano- 
Ta,  Flaxman,  and  Cornelius,  something  opposite  to 
the  classical  idea  which  was  evidently  in  the  mind 
of  Dante  himself,  here  we  have  it  offered  by  M. 
Dord.  But,  then,  we  have  to  remember  the  eternal 
trath,  that  beauty  of  idea  is  allied  with  beauty  of 
foim,  as  we  see  it  so  implicitly  followed  in  the 
antique  representations  of  gods  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  again  in  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  Ma- 
saccio,  Micnel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  and  constantlv 
relied  upon  by  modem  artists  of  the  religious  school. 
No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that  these  grand  cre- 
ations of  art  pretend  to  be  like  the  Elijahs  and  John 
Baptists  of  we  ancient  wilderness,  and  the  dark- 
skinned  fishermen  of  Galilee.  These  ideal  repre- 
Kntations  possess  a  general  truth  which  appeals  to 
an  the  world  as  expressing  certain  human  feelings 
and  aspirations,  alth9ugh  3ie  personification  adopt- 
ed and  other  conventionalisms  have  the  least  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  the  actual  facts.  Art  has  its 
mode  of  expression,  and  beauty  is  its  prime  ele- 
ment: hence  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  of  aU 
time  never  permitted  themselves  to  paint  in  the 
Quit  of  positivism  which  M.  Dord  indulges;  they 
abjured  tne  real  for  the  ideal^  and  shunned  every- 
thing horrifying  to  the  senses.  M.  Rdnan  attributes 
the  fall  of  Gothic  art  to  the  want  of  this  taste : 
'*L*art  dn  moyen  &ge  tomba  par  ses  d^fauts  essen- 
tiela,  et  parce  qu'il  ne  sut  pas  s'^lever  k  la  perfec- 
tion de  ia  forme." 

With  the  singular  and  rather  unaccountable  ex- 
ception of  the  architectural  sculptors  of  the  Gothic, 
tnd  the  omamentalists  of  that  period  who  revelled 
n&  their  grotesques,  the  old  masters  never  stood,  as 
it  were,  outside  their  work,  and  mocked  and  sneered 
tt  the  subject.  This  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  what  M. 
^kiri  does  almost  in  everv  line ;  we  see  it  in  his 
"Crucifixion,"  in  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  in  many 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  **  Inferno,  which  betray  a 
fiend-like  cruelty  in  the  bare  invention  displayea  in 
exhibiting  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked.  We  see  it 
again  in  the  way  in  which  our  most  glorious  gentle- 
man of  knight-errantry,  Don  Quixote,  is  made  to 
look  ridiculous  and  contemptible  beyond  all  limit, 


and  entirely  against  the  ideal  of  Cervantes.  Our 
Leech  would  have  done  justice  to  the  humor  of  the 
story  without  this  proportionately  absurd  violence. 
So  would  Leslie,  and  indeed  did  in  more  than  oae 
instance,  notably  in  the  "  Sancho  Panza  before  tie 
Duchess."  One  of  the  most  glaring  instances  is  tie 
large  cut  of  Don  Quixote  lying  wounded  and  mel- 
ancnoly,  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow  and  his  face 
and  nose  plastered  up,  with  one  eye  patched  over 
and  the  other  bloodshot  and  glazed,  averted  wiljh 
a  ghastly  look ;  his  bony  hands,  with  their  swollen 
veins,  clutching  the  bedclothes.  This  is  a  ghasdy 
study  firom  some  hospital  of  criminals. 

If  the  object  in  illustrating  a  beautiful  work  of  lit- 
erary art  is  to  make  us  turn  over  the  pages  to  laugh 
at  the  pictures,  then  it  is  accomplished.  Our  cari- 
catures of  the  time  of  Gilray  and  Bowlandson  are 
precisely  analogous  in  their  art  with  the  illustrations 
of.  M.  Dor^,  although  his  admitted  genius  raises  his 
work  to  that  pitch  of  popular  favor  which  we  think 
so  detrimental,  not  to  say  demoralizing,  in  its  influ- 
ence. 

Hogarth  had,  with  all  his  leaning  towards  carica- 
ture, a  humorous,  as  well  as  a  senous,  side  to  his 
mask,  and  was  also  superior  to  M.  Dor^  in  his  nat- 
uralness. The  portrait  of  Dante  as  frontispiece  is 
an  outrage  upon  the  ideal  which  Giotto  paintc^ 
fix)m  the  life  upon  the  wall  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Podestii  at  Florence;  that  was  a  face  fiill  of  th^ 
dreamy-rapt  expression  of  the  poet,  while  this  is  a 
head  full  of  sardonic  spite  and  half-savage  cruelty. 
We  might  at  least  have  been  spared  this,  —  we  might 
have  had  a  real  portrait ;  but  M.  Dor^  must  make 
all  his  figures  pass  in  his  own  phantasmagoria.  Per- 
haps, however,  M.  Dor^  never  intended  to  try  his 
hand  at  portraiture,  —  one  of  the  severest  touch- 
stones of  art ;  he  merely  proposed  to  give  us  his  idea 
of  Dante,  just  as  his  illustrations  convey  the  maten? 
alistijC  view  which  he  takes  of  the  poem.  M.  Dord's 
talent  finds  a  most  congenial  occupation  in  such 
works  as  his  illustrations  to  the  works  of  "  Rabelais,'.^ 
"La  'Legende  de  Croque-Mitaine,"  "Les  Coiites 
Drolatiques,"  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagues,"  the  adveny 
tures  or  Jules  Gdrard,  the  lion-hunter,  "  Atala,"  by; 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  some  others,  including  an 
extraordinary  number  of  drawings.  But  the  amaz-* 
ing  facility  shown  by  such  an  amount  of  work  is  still 
more  wonderful  when  we  see  that  he  has  undertake^ 
the  greatest  of  all  forms  of  illustration,  —  that  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  confess  to  something  of  a  twinge 
at  the  first  thought  of  a  Bible  iUustratea  by  M.  Dor^. 
These  illustrations  have  now  been  exhibited  by  the 
publishers  of  the  work  in  London  (Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.),  and  the  first  numbers  of  the  Bible  are,  we  be- 
lieve, already  published.  There  are  no  less  than 
230  large  page  drawings,  which,  viewed  simply  as 
the  working  of  one  man  constantly  engaged  for  fouxf 
years,  and  of  those  wood  engravers  ^o  have  been 
employed  upon  it,  are  resdly  remarkable  as  an 
unoertaJdng  successfully  accomplished,  and  a  very 
costly  one.  The  sum  expended  upon  the  artistic 
part  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  more  than  £  15,000. 

In  this  important  application  of  his  abilities,  M 
Dord  has  evidently  endeavored  to  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  taste,  and  has  followed 
more  the  ordmary  forms  of  pictorial  composition ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  abundant  originahty  to  be 
noticed  in  his  treatment  of  subjects  which  have  so 
constantly  furnished  Uiemes  to  the  painters  for  so 
many  ages.  Generally,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  is  little  perceptible  in 
the  various  compositions,  and  we  notice  ratner  that 
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of  Horace  Vernet  and  those  of  the  French  school 
who  have  studied  in  the  East.  Still|  the  designs 
throughoat,  though  certainly  not  so  characteristic 
of  Gustave  Doi^  as  those  of  the  "Wandering 
Jew,"  for  example,  exhibit  some  of  those  points  of 
distinction  which  we  have  endeavored  to  show  are 
peculiar  to  his  style.  Wlierever  it  is  possible  to 
call  in  his  power  for  representing  any  of  the  terri- 
ble catastrophes  and  massacres  like  that  of  the  sev- 
ent;^  sons  of  Ahab,  related  in  the  Old  Testament, 
he  IS  ^sure  to  give  way  to  his  peculiar  inclination. 
Thus,  his  picture  of  *VThe  Deluge"  is  rendered 
effective  by  the  heaps  of  corpses  cast  together  in 
every  conceivable  attitude,  and  a  tigress  is  intro- 
duced upon  a  rock  in  the  waters  striving  to  save 
her  young.  It  is  remarkable  that  painters  of  the 
highest  class  have  generally  avoided  the  subject  of 
the  Deluge.  John  Martin  essayed  it  of  course,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  JM^ists  who,  like  Havdon,  are 
perpetually  grasping  ailer  the  greatest  subjects,  with 
neither  the  genius  to  conceive  nor  the  learning  of 
hand  to  represent,  if  they  even  caught  an  inspira- 
tion. Several  of  the  Bible  illustrations  are  ren- 
dered needlessly  horrible  by  the  absolute  cruelty 
they  represent:  whole  families  weltering  in  their 
blood,  executioners  spearing  and  stabbing  them  in 
the  most  painfully  real  manner,  and  their  counte- 
nances and  attitudes  exhibiting  the  most  hideous 
struggles  for  life  or  piteous  suffering.  On  the  side 
of  art  all  this  must  be  viewed  as  an  error ;  and,  as 
illustrative  of  the  Bible,  it  defeats  its  purpose. 
There  may  be  lessons  to  be  learnt  at  the  gratings 
of  the  Moipie,  but  surely  those  of  the  Bible  need 
no  study  of  this  kind  to  enforce  tlicm. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  remark  in  any  of  M.  Dora's 
works  any  kindliness  and  warmth  of  expression,  any 
touch  of  human  sympathy  from  the  artist  himself. 
We  are  amazed  with  the  cleverness  of  hand,  the  in- 
ventiveness, the  feeling  for  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  in  his  landscape  sometimes  amounts  to  what 
might  be  called  impressive ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
anything  like  the  tenderness  and  refinement,  and 
above  3l  the  religious  feeling  which  so  elevates  the 
sacred  art  of  the  great  masters.  At  least  if  they  had 
not  all  of  them  the  religious  feeling  of  Angelico,  they 
had  the  good  taste  to  assume  it  when  they  psdnted  re- 
ligious subjects.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  an 
illustrated  Bible  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  same 
enterprising  publishers,  which  has  the  subjects  taken 
from  the  old  masters  and  some  of  the  modem  piunt- 
ers ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  these  two  works  to 
see  that  in  the  criticisms  here  ventured  upon  the  just 
estimate  has  been  taken.  It  is  not  that  the  great 
ability  of  M.  Dord  has  failed  to  sustain  him,  and  that 
he  has  not  constrained  himself  very  greatly  through- 
out these  illustrations  of  the  Bible  with  far  more  of 
the  continence  of  art  which  belongs  especially  to 
sacred  subjects,  but  that  his  peculiar  feeung  is  not 
^nerally  m  accordance  with  the  themes.  In  the 
mterests  of  art,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  preferring 
our  own  artists,  we  should  imagine  that  the  Bible 
could  be  illustrated  in  a  manner  more  correct  and 
in  better  taste.  This  work  clearly  ori^nated  in 
Prance,  and  it  is  essentially  French ;  it  is  a  great 
commercial  undertaking,  and  must  therefore  be 
^  made  to  pay."  For  this  reason,  chiefly,  we  pre- 
sume, has  its  circulation  been  extended  to  this  coun- 
try, where  possibly  the  taste  for  the  sensational  and 
the  unconventional  in  everjr  shape  may  welcome 
such  a  fbrm  of  sacred  illustration.  The  next  achieve- 
ment offered  to  M.  Dor€  we  shall  expect  to  see  will 
be  the  illustration  of  Milton's  "•  Paradise  Lost,"  al- 


though this  would  demand  a  feeling  for  angelic 
beauty  which  as  yet  we  see  no  sign  of  in  his  works. 
He  has  never  vet  drawn  a  beautinil  woman,  at  least 
in  his  book  illustrations.  This  leads  us  to  remark 
of  all  M.  Dor^  does  in  the  figures  of  his  composi- 
tions, that  the  drawing  is  never  understood.  Htf 
muscular  action,  we  can  see,  is  never  founded  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  fi^re,  but,  being  made  up  of 
knotty-looking  limbs  in  forced  attitudes,  the  purpose 
is  served  of  producing  a  forcible  resemblance.  We 
see  much  the  same  thing  in  the  common  French 
evei^'-day  illustrations,  which  are  often  irresistibly 
coimc  and  most  cleverly  touched.  We  see  it  in  Ga- 
varnl,  in  Geoi*ge  Cruikshank,  but  not  in  Mr.  Ten- 
niel  or  Mr.  Leighton,  or  the  Brothers  Dalziel  or  Mr. 
Gilbert,  all  of  whom  are  perfect  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  figure,  at  least  as  far  as  they  attempt  it 
However,  let  us  not  be  envious  of  such  a  clever  il- 
lustrator, or  make  comparisons  where  they  ma^  be 
out  of  place.  We  are  disjKwed  to  place  him  m  a 
niche  by  himself,  to  be  admired  mucn  as  we  do  his 
great  double  in  literature,  Alexandre  Dumas ;  but 
as  to  accepting  him  as  an  illustrator  of  any  subjects 
not  grotesque,  fantastic,  and  French  of  the  Keign 
of  Terror  order  —  that  is  quite  another  thing.  A 
word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  method  of  execu- 
tion adopted  —  it  might  be  said  invented  —  by  M. 
Dor^.  This  is  most  effective  in  giving  great  depth 
and  great  brilliancy  in  the  lights ;  and  nothing  can 
surpass  the  finish  of  the  wood-engravings  bv  M.  Pi- 
san  and  M.  Pannemaker,  who  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired some  peculiar  qualities  in  their  art  as  yet 
unknown  to  English  wood-engravers. 

FROM  YEARS  END  TO  YEAR'S  END. 

It  was  a  fine  open  season,  just  one  month  before 
Christmas  day.  The  trees  were  cleared  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  their  leaves ;  but  th* 
weaUier  was  genial,  and  soft  winds  and  a  cloudy 
atmosphere  held  out  to  the  sportsman  apromise 
which  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Ear) 
of  Rosendale  was  an  admirable  sample  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman  and  the  British  sportsman.  Few  men 
looked  so  well,  behaved  so  well  in  all  relations  of 
life,  or  wore  such  perfect  leathers  and  tops.  His 
legs  were  made  for  tnem, — lo"gv  ^hin,  straignt ;  and 
his  back  was  like  his  legs.  Tae  manner  m  which 
his  long  black  coat,  with  its  wide  skirts,  hung  upon 
the  Earl's  hips,  was  a  marvel  to  the  admirers  of  good 
dressing.  Four  days  a  week  in  the  winter  it  was 
exchanged  for  a  stronger  and  a  broader  one  of  scar- 
let. The  Earl's  manner  was  as  irreproachable  as 
his  appearance.  His  'servants  worshipped  him,  his 
children  admired  him,  his  tenants  loved  him,  and 
his  equals  —  well,  his  equals  were  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, that  it  is  diflicult  to  appreciate  their  feeling 
if  they  had  any.  To  say  truth,  hir  ^^esetting  sia 
was  &mily  pride. 

Rosendale  Castle,  like  other  Castles  of  Indolence, 
was  opened  to  the  world  out  of  the  season.  As  one 
of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the  county,  and  the  lareest 
subscriber  to  the  county  hounds.  Lord  Rosenoale 
felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  fill  his  house 
with  hunting-men  during  Christmas.  The  only  con- 
dition, impLed  rather  than  expressed,  was  that  each 
guest  must  be  provided  with  a  stud,  for  which  ac- 
commodation was  foimd  in  the  village.  There  were 
exceptions  to  this  rule  occasionally,  but  such  were 
seldom  acknowledged  by  the  guests,  and  might  con- 
sist of  a  savant,  or  a  Frenchman,  who  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Countess  and  her  daughters  to  entertain. 
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Lord  Glendower,  the  Earl's  eldest  son,  came  down 
of  ooone.  He  was  a  hard,  well-knit  man,  of  mid- 
(Uing  stature,  always  with  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  an 
anpfeasant  witticism  at  hand  for  a  fidend  or  an 
enemy;  it  scarcely  mattered  which.  He  was  a 
better  daas  of  Jack-Pudding  in  the  London  clubs, 
and  was  unpopular  in  proportion  to  the  sreat  ex- 
tent of  his  acquaintance.  There  was  a  gooa-natured 
doke,  stout,  gray,  and  of  the  gamekeeper  pattern, 
riding  to  cover  on  a  fat  cob,  and  mounting  the  se- 
datest  of  hunters,  when  his  jacket  and  ^iters  not 
unfrequently  led  the  shirkers  to  victory.  There  was 
a  finrmidable  marauis,  the  parti  of  the  season,  an  in- 
nocent, unpretenoing  person  in  reality,  who  would 
iiave  been  cheerful  enough  had  he  not  been  made 
to  ieel  the  necessity  of  marrying  thus  early  in  life. 
Wherever  there  were  women  it  put  him  in  a  false 
pontion;  and  the  Earl  had  three  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  still  unmarried.  The  thira,  to  be  sure, 
the  Lady  Evelyn,  was  scarcely  out;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Cocky-leeky  would  not  commit  such  a  solecism  as 
to  M  m  love  with  the  younger  sister,  while  Lady 
Margaret  Caradoc  remained  single.  There  were 
two  or  three  rising  politicians  of  fifty,  a  couple  of 
Gaaidsmen,  the  Duchess,  some  younger  Lady  Ma- 
171,  and  distinguished  commoners,  and  one  or  two 
poor  bat  highly-connected  hangers-on  of  the  family. 
Lord  Bosendale  was  eminently  distinguished  by  con- 
•deration  for  poor  relations. 

**  Did  you  say  Jack  Bulstrode  was  coming  to-mor- 
row, Glendower  ?  " 

"If  he  does  n't  break  his  neck  on  the  road,"  said 
kis  Lordship,  making  a  cannon,  and  calling  the 
game.    ^^  He  's  going  to  hunt  his  way  here. 

"Why  the  deuce  should  he  break  his  neck  ?  **  re- 
jomed  the  Marquis,  formidable  for  his  matrimonial 
(Hialifications,  chalking  his  cue,  **why  the  deuce 
Boold  Bulstrode  breiuc  his  neck  ?  He  's  the  b^ 
naa  to  hounds  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;  there  's 
Bo  more  chance  of  his  breaking  his  neck  than  — 
tkaa  ~  "  here  the  Marquis  holeS  the  red  balL 

"Hum  you  have,"  replied  Glendower,  screwing 
b  glaai  into  his  eye,  and  chuckling.  The  Marqms 
ni  not  famous  for  risking  his  neck  after  hounds.  I 
tiiink  that  a  man's  means  of  enjoyment  in  other  ways 
ought  to  exempt  him  from  such  a  necessity. 

"Where  are  the  hounds  to-morrow?"  inquired 
George  Sherringhame,  a  handsome  little  baronet  in 
a  Lanser  regiment,  and  excellent  at  all  thinss,  coach- 
ing iachidea.  '*  I  suppose  we  can  get  to  them  from 
hoe  ?  I  shall  go  any  distance  if  Biustrode  's  coming 
^  afterwards ;  he 's  the  very  best  company  —  " 

"Too  good  for  you,  Geoi^,  over  a  country,"  in- 
torapted  Glendower  again ;  '*  you  11  be  more  at 
kome  with  him  in  the  pnaeton  on  the  road.  How- 
cvtTtWe  can  all  go.  It's  Timberfield  to-morrow; 
^  twelve  miles.  We  11  have  the  drag  if  George 
viu  Dromise  not  to  upset  us." 

"i  should  think  Glen  was  reserved  for  another 
^"  said  Sherringhame.  ^  You  'd  better  mind 
JBv  ipme,  Glen,"  added  he,  after  a  pause ;  **  the 
mma  is  well  ahead,  —  thirty-seven  to  twenty-six. 
m  Uy  you  twenty  to  fifteen."  "  Done,"  said  the 
(Aer;  and  the  game  proceeded.  What  the  result 
*ght  have  been  had  tx)rd  Glendower  reserved  his 
poven  for  Inlliards  instead  of  chaff,  I  can't  say ;  as 
<na,he]08t. 

"  I  sav,  Sherringhame,  who  <s  Bulstrode  ?  Our 
l*l>te  oon't  know  him.**  The  question  was  jpro- 
r^adcd  iotto  voee  by  Captain  Porter,  of  the  Cold- 
'^^>BM,  whose  grandfather  had  made  a  million  in  a 
P*'<Mkry,  and  whose  grandson  was  dispensing  it 


in  a  manner  which  entitled  him  to  the  entrie  to  th« 
very  best  circles ;  a  great  deal  of  it  found  its  wajf 
into  the  pockets  of  Snaxper,  Pulham,  and  the  Levi4 
athan  ringmen,  who  hailed  young  Porter's  advent 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  worshipped  aoJ 
cordingly  the  rising  grandson.  Lord  Glendower^ 
indeed,  called  him,  ^*  the  Star  from  the  East,"  ini 
consideration  of  the  locality  of  the  great  distillery.' 

"  Who  is  Bulstrode  ?  "  1  should  think  the  quee^ 
tion  could  never  before  have  occurred  to  Sir  Greorge^ 
Sherringhame,  or  to  anybodj  else,  excepting  to  tnoj 
mammas,  who  thought  their  daughters  in  danger 
fix>m  his  fascinations.  Of  course,  Lady  Rosendalef 
need  not  be  numbered  among  them.  Jack  Bulstrode 
was  such  an  universal  favorite,  so  exceedingly  hand- 
some, so  clever,  so  good-humored,  so  perfect  a  gen- 
tleman to  all  appearance,  and  such  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow  from  oeginnin^  to  end,  that  nobody  ever 
had  considered  it  a  question  worth  answering.  He 
was  in  a  good  cavalry  regiment,  had  a  fair  income 
for  a  bachelor,  kept  a  smau  but  very  good  stud,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  best  houses  during  the  shootin<y' 
season,  occasionally  backed  a  friend's  horse,  and 
played  as  good  a  rubber  for  eighteenpence  as  if  he 
dad  been  playing  for  thousands.  Once  known  not  to 
be  "  detrimental,"  he  became  the  pet  of  the  old  lar 
dies ;  and  heaven  only  knows  what  he  was  to  the 
young  ones :  he  never  inquired. 

Jack's  first  appearance  in  a  house  like  Bosendale 
under  ordinary  circumstances  need  have  created  no 
sensation.  He  had  been  asked  by  Lord  Glendower 
because  he  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  his  mother 
in  entertaining  her  guests,  and  to  his  father  and  the 
men  in  shooting  pheasants  and  entertaining  them. 
Any  thought  of  Jack  Bulstrode's  pleasure  never 
crossed  Lord  Glendower's  mind.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  see  that  self-denial  was  not  one  of  that  gentle- 
man's many  virtues. 

When  a  man  has  only  a  given*  number  of  pages, 
the  description  in  detail  of  a  heroine  (h  fortiori  of  a 
hero)  is  a  luxury  which  he  ought  to  forego.  Of  late 
years  they  have  all  been  prettj^  much  alike :  goldt>n 
hair,  lovely  red  and  white  skins,  compressed  lips, 
gleaming  blue  eyes,  lithe  and  sinewy  limbs,  and  a 
general  boarconstrictox' cast  of  countenance  for  the 
uestrucdon  of  the  unwary.  Now  some  of  these 
charms  belonged  to  Jack,  but  none  of  them  to  Lady 
Evelyn  Caraaoc.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  a  certsun 
impression  (at  least,  I  have  found  it  so),  for  good  or 
bad,  when  the  name  or  qualities  of  any  particular 
person,  unknown  to  you,  has  been  constantly  can- 
vassed in  your  presence.  For  a  fow  days  past  Lady 
Evelyn  had  heard  of  nothing  but  Jack  Bulstrode,  or 
Captain  Bulstrode ;  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had 
said,  what  was  his  weight,  what  was  his  height ;  and 
two  ladies  at  table  had  almost  quarrelled  about  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  They  both  agreed  in  one  thing, 
that  they  were  the  handsomest  eyes  in  London. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  la  Porte  St  Martin,  the 
earl's  eldest  dau^ter,  said  they  were  so  in  Paris 
last  season ;  and  Jl.  le  Due  was  most  anxious  again 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Englishman  who 
had  won  the  La  Manche  Steeplechase  for  him  on  a 
French  bred  horse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Lady  Evelyn's  curiosity  had  reached  a  pitch  not  fiir 
fix>m  partiuity,  by  the  time  he  arrived. 

**  My  dear  Kveljp,  how  you  do  talk  of  this  man  1" 
said  liuss  Nettleship,  a  lady  of  ^reat  propriety,  now 
occupying  a  semi-official  position  in  the  house  as 
half-governess  and  half-companion. 

**  1  ou  told  me  I  ought  to  pick  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible firom  the  conversation  at  the  table,  as  I  was 
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out  of  the  schoolroom  now,  and  I  've  heard  of  noth- 
ing but  Jack  Bulstrode  every  day  since  Glendowcr 
came  down,  so  I  can't  help  talking  about  him ;  be- 
sides, Netty  dear,  where  *s  the  harm  ?  ** 

Miss  Nettleship  exercised  a  judicious  reticence  in 
not  answering  the  question. 

Timberfiela  Gorse  was  a  crack  meet,  and  if  Jack 
Bulstrode  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  in 
the  Shires,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  send 
on  his  things  with  his  horses  to  Rosendale,  and  pro- 
pose to  have  a  gallop  on  the  way  to  the  castle.  He 
was  asked  to  have  a  montb's  hunting,  including  the 
Christmas  week.  The  morning  was  fresh,  and  light 
clouds  scudded  over  the  sky,  somewhat  higher  than 
heretofore.  It  was  bright  for  a  hunting  morning, 
but  exhilarating  enough  on  the  top  of  the  drag,  wiUi 
Georgy  Shemnghame  for  dragsman,  and  Glen- 
dower's  anecdotes,  which  quite  kept  pace  with  the 
team.  Lady  Evelyn  was  inside,  unaer  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  sister  the  Duchesse,  who  had  ex- 
pressed such  unqualified  admiration  for  the  expected 
straWer. 

'When  they  reached  the  meet  there  was  a  goodly 
muster.  .  The  huntsman  touched  his  cap  from  the 
middle  of  his  hounds,  as  did  five-and-twenty  servants 
riding  and  leading  their  masters'  horses  on  every  side. 
The  drag  was  soon  surrounded,  and  the  more  fortu- 
nate amon^  the  sportsmen  drew  near  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  inside  passengers,  who  were 
waiting  only  till  the  last  moment  to  mount  Amongst 
them  came  Captain  Bulstrode. 

**  I  'm  glad  you  are  here.  Captain  Bulstrode ;  you 
are  expected  at  the  castle  to-day." 

And  then  the  Duchess  presented  the  Captain  to 
Lady  Evelyn.  They  both  bowed  and  they  both 
blushed,  and  the  Captain  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing, when  the  drag  moved  on,  and  the  ladies' 
horses  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  carriage. 
The  crowd,  and  among  them  Jack  Bulstrode,  moved 
aside,  and  the  hounds  trotted  on.  "  C'up,  Game- 
boy  ;  drop  it,  Cruiser ;  get  to  him ! "  said  the  whip. 
Even  the  Duchess  and  her  sister  were  forgotten  m 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"  Why,  Evelyn,"  said  the  Duchess,  laughing,  "  so 
you  know  this  *  beau  cavalier,'  it  seems  ? "  after 
they  had  ridden  side  by  side  for  a  short  distance. 

^*  Yes,  I  know  him ;  but  I  did  n't  know  that  that 
was  the  Jack  Bulstrode  that  has  been  the  sole 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  men  for  the  last 
week.  I  never  heard  his  name,  but  I  saw  him  the 
year  before  last  at  a  Christmas  party  at  Lady  Kin- 
d^rbatch's.  He  was  so  kind :  he  showed  the  magic 
lantern  to  us  all,  did  some  conjuring  tricks,  and 
danced  with  some  of  us,  thougn  I  don't  think  it 
could  have  beexi  much  fun  for  him." 

Presently  Jack  Bulstrode  joined  them.  He  re- 
minded Lady  Evelyn  of  the  Child's  party,  and  said 
some  pleasant  little  nothings  about  her  alteration, 
but  his  perfect  recollection  of  her.  He  chatted 
gayly  enough  about  the  hounds,  the  country,  the 
people  (with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  liberal 
acquaintance).  To  tell  truth,  he  began  to  be  so 
involved  in  the  intricacies  of  memory  and  knowl- 
edge combined,  that  he  had  almost  foi^tten  the 
only  thing  which  he  came  out  to  think  of,  —  the 
hounds. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  <* Hallo,  away!" 
which  recalled  him  to  himself.  The  Duchesse  de  la 
Porte  St  Martin  joined  her  sister  at  the  top  of 
the  gorse,  and  they  stood  together  watching  the 
field  as  it  became  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifiilly 
less  "  in  the  vale  below.    Then  tiiey  turned  round, 


and  trotting  gently  on,  rode  for  a  point ;  but  the 
hounds  were  gone,  and,  by  their  groom's  advice, 
they  turned  their  heads  towards  home.  Lady  Eve- 
lyn was  more  silent  than  usual.  She  well  remem- 
bered the  handsome  good-natured  fellow  who  helped 
to  amuse  her  and  her  companions.  If  not  deroga- 
tory to  her  distinguished  position  as  a  young  lady  of 
fifteen,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  had  thought  of 
him  more  than  once,  and  earls'  daughters  are  but 
flesh  and  blood  after  all.  But  she  had  never  ven- 
tured to  talk  about  him,  and  to  this  simple  fact  maj 
be  attributed  that  of  not  knowing  his  name.  The 
Duchess,  too,  talked  about  him  as  a  person  weU 
known  and  well  received,  and  for  a  Christmas  part^, 
with  tableaux  vivans  and  private  theatricals,  the 
very  best  person  in  the  world.  "  You  should  just 
see  him  act  a  lover  on  the  stage ;  it 's  perfection," 
I  dare  say  Lady  Evelyn  thought  it  a  pity  his  talents 
in  that  line  should  be  so  wasted. 

By  ihe  time  the  hounds  were  out  of  the  gone 
falas  for  man's  ruder  nature !)  Jack  Bulstrode  had 
forgotten  Lady  Evel^'s  very  existence.  A  short 
check,  just  aft^r  finding,  as  they  flung  round  to  the 
right,  brought  'our  hero  to  the  front,  and  fit)m  that 
moment  he  never  left  them.  The  pace  over  the 
grass  wa§  what  it  sometimes  is  with  the  Pytchle^ ; 
to  ride  over  them  was  impossible,  to  keep  them  in 
sight  was  as  much  as  the  best  man  could  do.  Lord 
Rosendale  himself,  whom  we  have  hitherto  over- 
looked, was  wide  of  the  hounds,  down  wind,  on  a 
thoroughbred  one.  Jack  Bulstrode  and  Sir  George 
Sherringhame  were  on  the  other  side,  within  twentjr 
yards  of  one  another,  taking  their  paces  almost  in 
their  stride,  and  both  riding  their  horses  as  if  they 
began  to  feel  they  were  in  for  a  good  thing.  On 
the  inside  of  all,  on  the  lawn  side,  rode  the  hunts- 
man, and  at  intervals  Lord  Glendower  and  the  best 


men. 


"  Who 's  that  in  front,  on  the  upper  side,  Charies  ?  " 
said  his  Lordship  to  the  huntsman,  as  he  caught  him 
at  a  gate,  which  he  swung  open,  but  which  shut 
again  before  any  one  behind  could  get  through. 

"  Can't  say,  my  Lord.  Come  from  Coventry  in 
a  fly  this  momin'  with  Captain  Yansittart;  but  he's 
a  beggar  to  go." 

The  field  was  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and 
those  who  persevered  were  being  nopdessly  left  in 
every  stride.  No  check  of  sufficient  length  occurred 
to  give  the  shirkers  a  chance.  The  country  had 
been  most  uncompromising  in  its  severity,  and  the 
gates  not  half  so  accommodating  as  usuaL  At  the 
end  of  forty-three  minutes  a  lai^  fallow,  in  which 
was  a  plough  and  a  team  of  horses,  gave  the  fox  a 
ghost  of  a  chance. 

"  Well,  Georgy,"  said  the  Captain,  "  have  you  got 
another  puff  in  you  ?  " 

**  Another  ten  minutes  at  this  pace,  and  I  'm  done. 
Look  at  the  Earl,  looking  for  his  second  horse. 
Where 's  Glendower  ?  "  added  he,  turning  round. 

"He  was  with  Charles;  but  the  hounds  have 
turned  from  him  all  the  way.  Here  be  comes,  and 
a  pretty  figure  he  looks." 

"  Hallo,  Glen,  what 's  the  matter  ?  You  look  as 
if  you'd  been  down." 

"  So  I  have,  and  came  up  again.  This  brute  never 
would  fiace  water." 

"  What  sort  of  a  bottom  was  it  then?"  agun 
asked  his  firiend  Georgy,  in  a  sympathizing  tone  of 


voice. 


"  Why,  d — d  wet,  of  course :  what  should  it  have 
been  ?  "  Lord  Glendower  did  not  mind  falling,  but 
he  hated  chaff.    Then  came  three  or  four  more 
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really  good  men,  but  who  had  been  beat  by  the 
pace,  and  who  had  pumped  their  horses  now  in 
catching  hounds  to  no  purpose.  They  brought  a 
nimor  of  a  farmer  with  a  dead  four-year-old,  and 
an  (^cer  with  a  collar-bone  out.  As  Porter  turned 
up  all  right  at  dinner,  it  was  n't  he.  Then  Lord 
Rosendale  heard  a  hallo  on  the  hill  to  his  left,  and 
away  he  went  to  ascertain  its  correctness.  The 
master  and  Charles  seconded  his  efforts  by  the  only 
asBistance  that  had  been  wanted  fbr  the  hounds  dur- 
ing the  run ;  and  after  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  last  five  minutes  of  which  was  a  race,  the  fox 
was  pulled  down  within  a  field  of  his  point,  the 
great  woods  at  Rosendale. 

When  Jack  Bulstrode  came  down  to  dinner  he 
heard  the  run  being  discussed  in  all  parts  of  the 
room  by  the  men,  and  his  own  name  honorably  con- 
nected with  it  Everybody  was  glad  to  see  Jack 
Bulstrode,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Rosendale  gave  him 
a  hearty  welcome. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  afterwards  ?  "  said  Jack  to 
&  Geoi^  Sherringhame. 

**  Nothing  at  all.  We  waited  for  our  second 
hones,  which  came  up  with  the  ruck  in  about  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour,  and  never  got  out  of  Rosendale 
Wood;  we  galloped  our  hearts  out,  and  killed  be- 
low the  osiei^bed.    What  became  of  you  ?  " 

"I  had  no  second  horse  out;  so  I  came  quietly 
home."  Jack  Bulstrode  did  not  add  that  he  had 
been  plavin^  billiards  with  Ladj^  Evelyn,  while  they 
were  galloping  their  hearts  out  in  another  direction. 
In  decent  society,  where  precedence  goes  for 
Bomething,  of  course  the  captam  of  cavalry  went  in 
to  dinner  with  the  nobodies ;  and  as  Lady  Evelyn 
was  not  yet  out,  and  only  preparing  for  her  presen- 
tation in  the  spring,  by  a  sort  of  Christmas  laxi^  of 
<&cinline  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jack  Bulstrode.  1  do 
not  diink  this  arrangement  gave  either  of  them  any 
great  concern. 

lliere  is  a  cat-like  affection  for  locality  in  the  hu- 
naa  species.  In  consideration  of  which  peculiarity 
Jack,  I  suppose,  retained  his  seat  at  breakfast  and 
(finner  (unless  accident  assigned  him  occasionally  a 
&,  countiy  woman  in  a  turban,  or  the  scrag;?y 
dai^ter  or  some  political  adherent  of  the  Rosen^e 
party),  which  was  always  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school- 
room fiivorite.  It  was  a  most  cheerful  gathering ; 
theDuchesse  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  condescended  to 
patronize  Jack,  and  the  Due  made  a  point  of  follow- 
ing him  as  near  as  he  could,  until  a  bullfinch  thicker 
tffiUi  usual,  or  a  more  formidable  "  bit  of  water  "  sent 
Km,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  round  by  de  gate."  There 
v»  plenty  or  music  and  dancing  to  ^et  through  the 
eremngs,  and  Jack's  talents  as  a  whist-player  were 
ia  constant  recjiiisition.  As  to  Lady  Evelyn's  sketch- 
book, it  contained  a  likeness  of  herself  and  her  sis- 
^  at  Timberfield,  the  Earl  on  his  favorite  horse 
Springgnn,  charging  a  post  and  rails,  and  a  gentle- 
man m  attendance,  not  unlike  Jack  himself,  with  a 
^  modestly  obtiterative  scratches  over  the  face,  in 
dose  attendance. 

Open  weather  within  a  fortnight  of  Christmas  is 
ttceptional,  and  at  last  certain  prognostications  of 
Admiral  Fitzroy  and  one  Moore  began  to  be  ful- 
fiOed.  The  air,  as  thev  returned  alter  a  rattling 
glllop  in  a  scent  breast  high,  became  crisp,  and  the 
■tod  in  the  roads  was  positively  streaky ;  and  in  a 
^y  or  two,  when  Jack's  servant  brought  in  his 
Iftth,  he  informed  his  master  that  Mr.  Segundo 
*md  to  know  whether  he  should  send  on  his 
hone. 

"^Send  on,  of  course  he  must  I    Why  not ? " 


"  Please,  sir,  he  says  there  won't  be  no  hunting 
until  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  if  there  is  then.  It 
don't  seem  to  pve  at  all."  So  Jack  Bulstrode  took 
another  turn  m  bed,  and  dressed  himself  an  hour 
later  in  a  full  suit  of  Scotch  Tweed. 

And  it  did  not  give  anything  but  intense  dissatis- 
faction, either  that  day  or  the  next,  or  for  several 
days  following.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 
it  out  indoor  amusements,  varied  with  the  shooting 
of  outlying  covers  for  the  gentlemen,  and  skating 
on  the  lake  for  both  sexes.  It  was  a  hard  time  for 
Jack  Bulstrode ;  and  like  a  prudent  man,  he  tried 
to  run  away  from  the  danger.  But  he  could  not 
be  spared.  My  lady  wanted  him  for  tableaux  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  my  lord  was  particularly  anx- 
ious that  he  should  stay  till  the  shooting  of  the  big 
wood;  it  was  expected  to  be  very  good,  and  the 
gunning  ample  and  excellent.  So  that  running 
away  was  out  of  the  question.  He  really  had  as 
much  principle  as  most  men  of  his  class,  and  a  cer- 
tain latitude  is  given  to  lovers  and  warriors  not 
accorded  to  other  men.  Why,  again,  had  they  put 
him  into  the  West  Gallery,  where  he  almost  invari- 
ably met  Lady  Evelyn  coming  down  to  breakfast, 
or  goin^  up  to  visit  Miss  "Nettleship  ?  "  Her  dear 
Nettler'  as  she  called  her;  out  of^ which  she  cer- 
tainly was  not  plucking  the  flower  safety.  Amongst 
other  things  her  unbroken  ladyship  managed  to 
tumble  through  the  ice,  and  get  very  nearly  drowned. 
Jack  was  t^ere  as  usual,  and  managed  to  save  her ; 
he  did  n't  say  with  how  much  difficulty.  Thejr  nei- 
ther of  them  said  anything  about  it,  though  it  was 
certainly  known  to  our  dear  Nettle  and  her  lady- 
ship's maid.  They  were  both  afraid  lest  she  should 
be  forbidden  the  lake,  excepting  under  a  full  escort, 
and  Nettle  dreaded,  a  wigging  for  her  inattention. 
Terribly  compromising  aUthis  to  an  earl's  daugh- 
ter, and  a  dangerous  pastime  to  Jack  Bulstrode,  — 
who  was  not  given  to  falling  in  love,  but  did  most 
things  with  singular  earnestness  when  he  set  about 
them.  Upon  my  word,  it  is  conduct  which' you 
might  have  expected  from  an  agricultural  pstrson's 
daughter  and  her  cousin  Tom  home  from  Trinity  for 
his  Christmas  vacation.  I  fear  the  tableau  was^  a 
clincher;  for  of  all  extraordinary  things  to  insist 
upon.  Lady  Rosendale  first  of  all  enhanced  Lady 
Evelyn's  beauty  by  turning  her  into  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  then  finished  off  any  lingering  resolu- 
tions of  Jack  Bulstrode,  by  putting  him  at  lier  feet 
as  David  Rizzio. 

And  they  went  to  church  together  on  Christmas 
day.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  sparkled  on  the 
glittering  icicles  by  the  roadside,  —  the  trees,  laden 
with  their  winter  fruits,  crackled  as  the  snow- 
wreaths  fell  before  its  power.  There  was  a  sym- 
pathetic happiness  in  the  very  atmosphere;  and 
Nature  had  clothed  herself  in  the  white  robes  of 
peace  and  good-will,  to  greet  the  most  joyful,  the 
most  love-inspiring  of  bur  festivals.  How  glorious 
is  the  triumphant  song  of  the  cathedral  choir,  with 
the  pealing  notes  of  the  sustaining  oi^n  on  that 
morning,  raising  and  cheering^  faltering  humanity*, 
and  giving  to  religion  its  hajmiest  and  most  genial 
form.  Air  this,  or  something  like  it,  Jack  BuMrode 
and  Lady  Evelyn  Caradoc  were  compelled  to  go 
through  together,  standing  side  by  side  with  the 
rest  of  the  church-goers  from  the  Earl's  guests. 
There  is  a  transcendant  happiness  in  praying  and 
in  praising  by  the  side  of  her  you  love,  though  it  be 
in  a  square,  well-carpeted  little  room,  with  a  well- 
appointed  fireplace,  and  secluded  from  vulgar  gaze 
by  scarlet  curtains ;  whether  Jack  Bulstrode  felt  it 
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or  not,  or  whether  you  yourself  have  done  so,  my 
patient  reader,  I  know  not;  if  you  have  not,  you 
have  a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  come,  which  is  worth 
much  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones ;  or,  losing 
which,  your  life  here  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  but 
an  imperfect  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 

But  the  frost  would  not  go ;  the  tableaux  and  the 
dancing,  the  good  living  and  good  company,  kept 
them  all  warm  at  Rosendale  Castle ;  but  it  did  not 
thaw  the  ground,  or  bring  out  the  hounds  to  draw 
the  covers  of  the  county.  So  when  the  covers  had 
been  shot,  imd  the  papers  had  abused  the  good  old 
Earl  for  having  killed  two  thousand  head  of  game 
in  one  week,  on  some  of  which  the  editors'  wives 
and  children,  besides  the  tenants  and  friends  of  the 
estate,  were  fattening,  the  party  began  to  break  up 
in  earnest  Among  toem  Jack  Bulstrode  discovered 
another  engagement.  The  last  dinner  was  positively 
eaten,  the  last  song  was  sun^,  the  last  rubber  was 
played  ;  and  it  was  an  undeniable  &ct  that  the 
Earl's  brougham  would  take  Jack  and  his  friend 
George  Sherringhame  to  the  railway-station  in  the 
mormng,  unless  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  in  the  night. 
How  Jack  swore  at  the  frost  in  his  sleep! — and  yet 
it  seemed  to  him  that  ho  ought  to  go.  **  What 's  a 
poor  devil  with  about  a  thousand  a  year  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  to  do  with  such  a  girl  as  Evelyn  Caradoc  ?  " 
Then  he  laughed  aloud,  savagely,  as  he  flourished  his 
razor,  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  **  Ah !  if  a  fel- 
low had  a  chance  now,  —  a  field-marshal's  bftton  I 
Such  things  have  been  done.  India 's  the  country. 
I  '11  exchange  ;  hang  this  hunting  and  nonsense. 
Yes;  and  come  back  to  find  her  married  to  some 
gambling  young  beggar  like  Greorgy  Sherringhame, 
who  won't  understand  her,  only  because  he 's  a  baro- 
net with  twenty  thousand  a  year."  Thinking  which 
he  discarded  all  thought  of  India;  and  giving  a  kick 
to  a  half-packed  portmanteau  which  stood  in  his 
way,  proceeded  to  finish  his  toilette. 

On  the  way  down  stairs,  as  he  approached  a  land- 
ing-place, common  to  that  win^  or  the  house,  and 
branching  off  into  a  double  staircase,  which  led  by 
two  routes  circuitously  to  the  same  place.  Jack  Bul- 
strode stopped  a  moment,  and  listened.  Yes ;  true 
enough,  tnere  was  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  coming 
along  the  passage,  whose  well-carpeted  flooring  gave 
no  echo  to  the  root.  In  another  moment  Lady  Eve- 
lyn stood  before  him.  Poor  Jack  1  many  a  man  has 
stood  before  temptation  for  a  long  time;  but  it  is  the 
last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  This  was 
his  last  straw. 

*'  Lady  Evelyn,  I  'm  going.  I  am  so  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  good  by  to  you." 

"  Glad,  Captain  Bulstrode  ?  "  Lady  Eveljm's 
smile  was  no  more  felicitous  than  his  expression; 
and  she  did  not  look  at  him.  The  long  almond 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  the  long  dark  lashes  swept 
her  cheek,  never  fiill  of  color,  but  now  paler  than 
usual.  Jack  looked,  and  thought  he  had  never  seen 
an3rthing  so  lovely  before.  Her  small,  well-shaped 
nose  and  long  nostril,  her  short  upper  lip  and 
rounded  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  budding  dim- 
ples of  childhood,  which  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  the  smoother  charms  of  womanhood,  broke  down 
his  strong  resolve,  and  he  stammered  out,  "  Glad — 

flad  ?  O  no  I  if  you  only  knew  how  sorry  I  am,  — 
ow  I  have  struggled;  but,  Evelyn,"*— and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  took  her  passive  hand  m  his,  and  looked 
into  her  face.  The  long  soft  eyes  looked  up ;  they 
were  full  of  tears;  and  as  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him, 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  one,  only  one  large  drop 
descended  and  fell  firom  her  lashes  to  her  cheek. 


I  suppose  nobody  can  imagine  what  followed! 

Jack  Bulstrode  went  away,  and  made  no  ngn; 
and  the  Lady  Evelyn  returned  to  her  own  phce 
with  Nettleship,  till  the  spring ;  but  they  all  agreed, 
the  little  French  Due  and  his  English  Duchesse,  even 
Lady  Margaret,  who  was  as  stupidly  proper  as  every- 
body ought  to  be,  that  there  never  had  been  so  hap- 
py a  Christmas,  notwithstanding  the  frost,  at  Rosen- 
dale  before.  The  Earl  grew  reconciled  to  it,  and 
Lord  Glendower  abused  nothing  but  the  weather. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  June.  Lord  Thistlc<lowne 
lounged  over  the  rails  at  one  P.  M.  in  Rotten  Row. 
At  that  moment  he  was  thinking  whether  he  should 
ofier  himself  and  his  estates  to  the  new  beauty  of 
the  season.  Of  acceptance  he  had  not  much  doubt 
Had  he  not  a  large  rent-roll,  unencumbered  ?  was 

he  not  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  M.  F.  for shire? 

and  had  he  not  met  with  the  most  flattering  en- 
couragement from  Lady  Rosendale  and  the  Earl? 
He  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  refurnish  the  house  in  Belgravia,  and  whether 
he  hadn't  better  wait  one  more  winter;  Lady 
Evelyn  was  so  very  young ! 

The  bearer  of  good  news  is  proverbially  welcome; 
and  Charlie  Raikes,  of  the  I*  oreign  Office,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  miscellaneous  column  of  the  Ufie 
Park  Buabear,  was  always  *'well  posted"  in  the 
fashionable  ^*  on  dits  "  of  the  day. 

"  Here 's  a  go,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  full  of 
the  vulgarest  animal  spirits,  and  slapping  Tlustle- 
downe  on  the  back,  —  **  here 'sago.  They  say  old 
Rosendale  's  doocedly  cut  up.  Jack  Bulstrode  has 
run  away  with  Lady  Evelyn  Caradoc."  Ix)rd 
Thistledowne  became  green  with  emotion.  "^  They 
wanted  to  marry  her  to  some  infernal  swell, — some 
fellow  like  you,  I  should  think,  —  and  she  wouldn't 
have  it,  kicked  over  the  traces,  you  know,  and  so 
forth;  and,  by  Jove,  they're  on;  ran  away  fiom 
Mrs.  Mashtub's  ball  last  night,  and  were  married 
this  morning;  penitential  letter  of  course,  and  so 
forth.  But  there 's  a  deuce  of  a  shine,  I  can  tell  you. 
Glendower 's  furious." 

"Jack  Bulstrode?"  said  Thistledowne,  gloomily; 
not  quite  able  to  realize  the  situatiolC,  but  recover- 
ing himself  by  slow  degrees. 

"  Yes ;  Jack  was  there  last  Christmas.  They  sa^ 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl,  but  the  Earl  would  n't  have  it 
at  any  price ;  of  course  he  would  n't.  They  thought 
it  was  all  over ;  but  it  was  n't." 

"  And  what 's  to  be  done  now  ? "  inquired  the 
other,  recovering  his  tone. 

"  Bleed  old  £»endale,  I  should  think, — he 's  in 
a  state  of  coUapse,  —  and  then  provide  for  Jack 
with  a  good  staff  appointment :  or  make  a  swell  of 
him  somehow.  That 's  what  I  should  do,  if  I  was 
the  Earl." 

There 's  more  sense  in  Charlie  Raikes's  last  re- 
mark than  might  have  been  expected:  however, 
they  did  neither. 

They  did  not  bleed  Lord  Rosendale,  for  he  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  it ;  nor  did  they  yet  provide 
handsomely  for  Jack  and  his  runaway  beauty. 

Lord  Rosendale's  characteristic  was  family  pride. 
It  was  not  enough  that  Jack  Bulstrode  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  a  gentleman  of  no  position,  and  could 
only  detract  from  the  family  dignity.  The  blow 
was  a  very  severe  one  to  mm.  He  was  invisible 
for  some  days,  and  the  family  left  town  imme- 
diately. He  had  been  applied  to  by  Jack  to  be 
allowed  to  address  his  daughter:  then  had  followed 
a  letter  as  cold,  as  civil,  as  decisive  as  the  occa- 
sion required:  and  the  affair  had  been  dismissed 
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as  a  nine  days'  wonder.  As  to  Lady  Evelyn's  feel- 
ings, she  was  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  opinion.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  such  unbecoming  things  as 
feelings  ?  She  was  to  be  reserved  for  a  better  fate. 
Then  they  came  to  town.  Jack  had  become  a 
loonger  at  the  opera,  a  stop-gap  on  the  stairs  and 
in  the  doors  of  great  houses,  —  constant  at  d^jeu- 
nen,  Chiswick  filtes,  horticultural  meetings,  and  the 
Bow.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  end  lul  question 
hy  the  substitution  of  Lord  Thistledowne.  Lady 
Bosendale  was  not  a  cruel  woman :  both  her  other 
daughters  had  married  for  her,  —  at  least  Lady  Mar- 

Sret  was  about  to  do  so,  —  and  why  should  Evelyn 
more  particular  ?  Nettleship  ought  to  look  ailer 
the  girl:  but  Nettleship's  reign  was  over  after  the 
first  drawing-room.  And  now  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  it 

Everybody  abused  Jack,  excepting  his  army 
fiiends,  who  thought  it  a  noble  precedent  It  was 
wrong  certainly,  but  Jack  had  lived  in  society  where 
10  tittle  obloquy  attached  to  stealing  a  neighbor's 
wife,  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  ms  neighbor's 
daughter.  Besides,  what  could  it  signify?  Lady 
£myn  loved  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  pony  phaeton 
of  her  own,  and  looking  after  the  butcher's  bills,  and 
eoottting  the  thin^  for  the  laundress ;  and  above  all, 
ihe  d^ny  loved  Jack  himself,  so  what  could  it  sig- 
nify to  anybody  ? 

But  there  were  moments  when  th^  felt  that  ihey 
had  done  wrong.  Jack  wished  to  see  his  wife  in  the 
Bociety  firom  which  he  had  taken  her,  and  surrounded 
\j  hixories,  as  well  as  comforts.  Lady  Evelyn  longed 
far  a  father's  forgiveness  and  a  mother's  blessing ;  and 
although  she  took  care  never  to  let  her  husband  see 
the  effects  of  her  regrets,  she  could  not  help  min- 
ding a  tear  sometimes  with  her  caresses,  which  told 
him  the  truth.  Every  letter  had  been  returned. 
Ereiy  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  been  stamped 
oot  They  heard  from  friends  (everybody  has  some 
friends)  that  their  names  were  forbidden  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Earl.  "Mamma,  dear,  will  forgive  us 
bme  day,  bnt  I  am  afraid  of  papa.  I  wonder  uniether 
Frank  ever  tiilnks  about  us  m  India  ?  " 

Frank  did  think  about  his  favorite  sister,  and  his 
beau  ideal  of  a  hero,  many  a  ^e,  in  the  gnard-room, 
or  on  oatpost  duty ;  and  now  that  hb  leave  had  come 
was  hurrying  home  to  take  a  share  in  their  proceed- 
So  time  went  on.  Jack  Bulstrode  and  his  wife 
fived  in  a  pretty  cottage,  which  he  had  ftimished  ex- 
travagantly, and  which  he  allowed  to  be  deficient  in 
10  hizury  whatever.  He  kept  two  or  three  horses, 
ind  a  pony  phaeton  for  Lady  Evelyn ;  and  he  made 
heris happy  as  the  day  was*lon^.  They  went  out, 
and  they  received ;  but  the  luxuries  of  the  respecta- 
ble squirearchy  and  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  their 
mtiog  circle,  were  not  the  elegancies  of  Rosen- 
<Ule  Castle  or  the  houses  of  which  they  had  the 
€fitr^  before.  Jack  felt  he  was  tabooed  by  all  who 
would  stand  well  with  the  Bosendales :  and  a  mar- 
lied  man  with  but  a  thousand  a  year  must  confine  his 
^ti  at  great  houses  within  very  moderate  limits. 

And  now  Christmas  was  coming  a^un ;  as  before, 
it  was  a  bright,  cheerftd-looking  Christmas,  and 
Jack's  horses  were  once  more  eating  their  heads  off, 
uid  it  was  a  more  serious  business  than  before. 
Then,  too,  Christmas  has,  for  the  poor  and  needv  of 
bigh  society,  a  very  black  and  oingy  side.  Tnose 
Mfnl  bills !  He  had  never  felt  uncomfortable  about 
them  as  a  bachelor ;  and  no  sooner  was  he^  married 
than  people  positively  expected  to  be  paid.  The 
Kon  economical  he  pretended  to  be   the   more 
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anxious  were  the  people  for  their  mopey.  So  he 
gave  them  some,  more  orders,  and  that  satbfied 
Uiem. 

But  his  wife  —  that  was  the  trouble.  As  the  an- 
niversary of  her  great  happiness  came  round,  she 
began  to  look  ill,  and  worn,  if  not  unhappy.  And 
she  had  another  natural  cause  for  anxiety,  and  so 
had  he.  "  Jack,  dear,  let  us  try  once  more.  Write 
to  mamma.  She  liked  you,  and  she  never  was  un- 
kind. Don't  let  Christmas  go  over.  I  think  even 
papa  would  scarcely  like  that.  He  always  came  to 
my  room  with  a  little  present  on  Christmas  day.  I 
wonder  who  'U  sleep  in  our  rooms  this  time  ?  "  and 
then  she  began  to  cry.  To  comfort  her  he  prom- 
ised to  try  once  more;  so  this  time  he  wrote  to 
My  Lady. 

And  then  came  an  answer.  It  was  kinder  and 
more  conciliatory.  The  Earl  was  still  implacable ; 
but  the  Duchesse  was  there,  and  Jack  knew  he  had 
a  firiend  at  court  And  then  there  came  a  box,  — 
&  lai^e  box ;  it  contained  handsome  presents  for 
Evelyn,  —  Christmas  presents,  and  some  curious 
little  articles  which  no  one  at  present  in  the  cottage 
could  well  make  use  of.  Thev  might  be  useftd  m 
three  or  four  months'  time.    And  then  there  was  a 

food-natured  letter  from  the  Duchesse,  and  some 
ind  messages  from  Lady  Margaret.  But  it  was 
silent  about  the  Earl,  and  Glendower  was  out  of  the 
question  altogether. 

But  Christmas  kept  advancing,  and  they  were  no 
nearer  the  ha^py  meeting  than  heretofore. 

Jack  and  his  wife  were  at  luncheon  about  three 
days  before  the  festival  which  ought  to  bring  to- 
gether all  hearts,  when  a  carriage  from  the  rauwav 
drove  up  to  the  cottage,  and  a  handsome  voung  fel- 
low stepped  out  and  made  his  way  through  the  gar- 
den. Frank  Caradoc  had  returned,  and  having: 
announced  to  his  mother  his  resolution  of  going  to 
see  his  sister,  the  feeble  opposition  which  was  offered' 
to  his  wishes  pvas  easily  broken  down.  He  had 
mentioned  their  names  before  his  father,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  they  had  been  listened  to  without  an 
outbreak.  So  Frank  Caradoc  started  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  one  of  the  family  had  at  last  made  his  way 
to  the  forbidden  home. 

Years  had  passed  siiice  they  had  met  The  boy- 
had  become  a  tried  and  stalwart  soldier.  There 
was  the  same  light  heart,  the  same  open  hand ;  but 
they  had  been  tempered  by  trial  and  checked  by 
experience. 

"  Evelyn,  you  11  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  And  leave  my  husband  ?  Never,  Frank.  His 
people  shall  be  my  people.  We  go  together  to 
Kosendale,  or  not  at  aU." 

"  Then  you  will  both  come  ?  " 

**  Have  you  come  here,  Frank,"  said  Jack  Bul- 
strode, "with  an  invitation  fi-om  your  father?  I 
can  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in  no  man's  house." 

"  No,  Jack,  I  know  that  well  enough ;  but  you 
must  sacrifice  something  to  an  old  man's  pride." 

"  I  have  mine." 

'*  Yes ;  but  no  man  has  trampled  upon  it,  or  you 
would  be  the  first  to  resent  it.  Come,  Jack,  you 
owe  my  father  something.  Let  the  first  Christmas  I 
have  passed  among  them  for  some  years  be  a  happy 
one.  Don't  let  us  have  to  say  that  we  threw  away 
a  chance.     Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 

Jack  knew  he  had  done  wrong,  and  conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Then  he  looked  at  Lady 
Eveljm's  face,  and  remembered  the  first  tear  he  had 
seen  upon  it  It  was  not  quite  a  year  ago.  They 
flowed  now  &8t  enough,  and  some  bitterness  waa 
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mixed  with  them,  though  she  sat  with  her  hand 
locked  in  his,  as  if  nothing  should  .part  them. 

**  I  'II  return  with  ^ou,  Frank,  and  ask  his  pardon. 
I've  done  him  a  grievous  wrong ;  for  now  I  know 
the  treasure  I  stole  from  him." 

So  they  went  on  the  morrow,  and  at  nightfall 
they  reacned  the  village  in  whose  church  the/  had 
prayed  tc^ther ;  and  there  they  stopped. 

Lady  Kosendale  was  in  her  private  room  on 
Christmas  eve.  She  bore  her  sorr6w  nobly,  and 
she  had  had  something  to  bear,  for  Countesses  can 
fbel,  though  the  world  does  something  to  harden 
while  it  polishes  them. 

'* Frank,"  said  the  lady;  and  he  stopped  upon 
the  threshold.  **  You  have  seen  her  ?  roor  chdd, 
what  would  I  give  if  she  were  here.  If  you  had 
waited  but  one  day,  your  &ther  would  have  writ- 
ten by  you.  He  sent  a  letter  last  night.  Can  they 
get  here  by  Christmas  day  ?  Surely  they  will  lose 
no  time !  ** 

Frank  walked  into  the  stable-yard  and  ordered  a 
brougham.  "To  the  'Glendower  Arms,*  quick." 
The  bright  sun  was  still  shining  on  the  snow-«lad 
branches,  as  though  it  had  never  ceased  to  shine,  and 
as  they  drove  back  through  the  crisp  atmosphere, 
and  watched  the  snow-wreaths  once  more  fidling  be- 
fore it,  they  knew  that  their  hearts  were  light  once 
more,  like  the  sun,  but  that,  like  it,  they  had  been 
clouded  for  a  season. 

Lord  Bosendale  was  in  his  study  when  Frank 
arrived. 

"  My  dear  father,  am  I  intruding  ?  " 

**  My  boy,  you  never  gave  me  a  moment's  unhap- 
piness  in  your  life ;  ever  welcome,  Frank,  ever  w^- 
come." 

"Shall  this  be  a  happy  Christmas?  Will  you 
make  it  so  to  me?" 

Lord  Rosendale  looked  at  hb  son,  and  sighed  a 
little  heavily.  "I  have  written,  Frank."  It  had 
evidently  been  a  trial  to  him,  but  ^e  Earl  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

"  And  have  you  foigiven  them,  sir, — really,  truly  ? 
O,  how  good  I " 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

The  door  had  not  been  closed.  At  that  moment 
a  loud  sob  broke  in  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  old 
man's  speech ;  the  door  opened,  and  in  another  in- 
stant Lady  Evelyn  was  in  his  arms.  Earls  are  not 
fiven  to  the  display  of  emotion,  but  as  he  clasped 
is  daughter  tighter  and  tighter,  he  still  founa  a 
hand  to  hold  out  to  Jack  Bu&trode,  as  he  said,  "  Go 
away  now,  my  good  fellow ;  go  to  my  lady.  It  will 
be  ail  peace  and  good  will  to-morrow ;  let  it  be  so 
now  and  forevermore." 


QUERARD. 

One  of  the  most  noted,  not  only  of  modem 
French,  but  of  modem  European  bibliographers, 
was  buried  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of  December.  Jean 
Marie  Qu^rard,  or  Joseph  Marie  Qudrard,  for  his 
name  is  given  both  ways  in  works  of  authority, 
was  the  author  of  the  France  LUieraire,  which  is  a 
book  of  constant  reference  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  French  literature.  Qu^rard  was  bom  at 
Rcnnes,  on  Christmas  day,  1797,  and  was  thus,  at 
his  death,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
became  a  "  bookseller's  boy  "  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
went  to  Paris  at  fifteen,  spent  five  years  of  his  lifo, 
finom  1819  to  1824,  in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Vienna, 
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ous  works  of  bibliofipraphy  which  have  made  his 
name  familiar  througnout  Europe. 

Of  these,  the  chief  is  the  France  LiUeraire  issued 
in  ten  volumes,  from  1826  to  1842,  and  consisting 
of  an  alphabetical  list  of  French  authors  from  1 700 
to  the  time  of  publication,  with  a  bibliographical 
catalogue  of  their  works,  and  occasional  remarks 
on  the  different  editions,  the  whole  executed  with 
much  accuracy  and  neatness,  and  showing  in  every 
page  the  quahties  of  an  editor  as  well  as  a  compiler. 
The  great  defect  of  ihe  book  is,  that,  as  anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  works,  and  thus,  amount  others, 
all  periodical  publications,  are  8}'8tematically  ex- 
cluded, the  ten  closely-printed  volumes  present,  afler 
all,  a  very  imperfect  survey  of  French  literature 
for  the  time  specified,  and  that,  fit>m  the  long  de- 
lay in  publishing  the  successive  volumes,  the  let- 
ter A  presents  only  the  authors  of  a  period  sixteen 
years  earlier  than  that  represented  by  the  letter  Z. 
The  author  aimed  at  supplying  these  deficiencies,  in 
not  a  very  scientific  way,  by  uiree  different  supple- 
ments, not  one  of  which  was  he  fortunate  enough  to 
bring  to  completion. 

One  of  them,  entitled  La  Liiterature  Fran(XLise 
Contemporaine,  which  was  commenced  in  1839,  be- 
fore the  France  Litt6xure  was  finished,  was  to  con- 
tinue the  list  of  authors  only,  and  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes;  but,  unfortunately,  M. 
Qu^rard  had  taken  up  a  notion  of  improving  the 
interest  of  tiie  work  by  expanding  the  oiographies, 
which  he  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  imder 
the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  introduced  as  a 
French  author,  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  Emperor's 
whole  career,  whicn  extended  or  into  the  second 
volume.  The  publisher,  after  remonstrating  in  vain, 
earned  the  affair  before  the  tribunals,  who  released 
him  from  his  engagements  with  M.  Qn^rard,  and 
gave  him  tiie  rignt  of  publishing  a  continuation  by 
any  other  author.  The  Litt&aiure  Contemporcune 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  verj  creditable  style, 
by  M.  &urquelot,  in  1857,  in  six  volumes;  but, 
during  its  prepress,  the  continuator  and  publisher 
were  assailed  by  the  original  author  in  periodicals 
and  pamphlets  in  a  styie  which  brought  on  fresh 
appeals  to  the  tribunals,  whose  condemnation  of  M. 
Qudrard  to  fines  and  costs  led  to  his  incarceration, 
in  1855,  in  a  debtor's  prison.  A  subscription  which 
was  then  set  on  foot  in  his  favor  among  the  friends 
of  bibliography  in  general,  tesdfied  to  the  number 
of  his  admirers  in  irance  and  abroad,  and  was  used 
in  enabling  him,  among  other  things,  to  commence 
a  short-lived  bibliographical  periodical  entitled,  some- 
what too  complacently,  Le  Qairard, 

A  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Poltfanymes  tt 
An&nymes  de  la  LiUerature  Franfaise,  which  was 
commenced,  in  1846,  as  an  additional  supplement 
to  the  France  Littdrairey  stopped  short  at  the  word 
^*  Almanack  ";  and  a  work  on  the  French  pseudony- 
mous authors  of  the  last  four  centuries,  Les  Ecri" 
vains  PseudanymeSy  did  not  advance  beyond  two 
volumes,  numbered  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of 
the  France  LiUeraire,  and  concluding  with  the  letter 
R.  One  cause  of  the  non-completion  of  these  later 
compilations  was,  no  doubt,  that  their  author  had 
greater  predilection  for  a  new  work  which  rather 
beloxigea  to  literary  history  than  mere  biblio^aphy, 
the  Supercheries  LtUeraireSy  or  History  of  Literary 
Frauds  and  Trickeries,  which,  originally  announced 
to  be  in  one  volume,  gradually  extended  to  five 
volumes,  published  between  1847  and  1858.  This 
is  a  mine  of  literary  anecdote,  much  of  which  is  of 
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greeaUe  character,  and  such  as  few  readers  would 
care  to  pursae  through  the  pages  of  five  octavos. 
A  second  edition  was  just  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencement at  the  time  of  M.  Qu<frard's  decease, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  completion  of  it  would 
have  given  him  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  the  op- 
portomty  it  would  have  afforded  him  of  repairing 
some  injustices  committed  in  the  first. 

Another  work  of  importance,  for  which  he  had 
has  heen  making  preparations,  was  an  ^*  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Bibliography,"  the  manuscript  materials 
of  which  are  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  bequeath 
his  widow.  Though  so  general  in  its  title,  it  was  to 
be  an  *'  index  of  subjects,"  extending  to  French  lit- 
erature only.  His  mend,  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  better 
known  by  his  pseudonyme  of  "  Le  Bibliophile  Ja- 
eoh,**  who  dehvered  the  funeral  oration  over  his 
grave,  spoke  with  some  acerbity  of  the  ill-fortune 
which  had  pursued  M.  Qu^rard  during  his  whole 
esreer,  and  which  he  described  as  the  common  lot 
of  bibliographers,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  may 
sorely  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
diridnaL  M.  Lacroix  went  on  to  remark  that  a  ray 
of  hope  had  gilded  the  last  few  months  of  M.  Qu^- 
rard's  life,  as  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Doruy,  had  intimated  to  him  that  some  method 
would  be  taken  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  his 
merits.  It  is  certainly  a  singiuar  fact  that  Spain  is 
at  present  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  bib- 
fiography  is  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  there  is  a  public  competition  of  bibliographers 
ftr  lucrative  employment  as  librarians. 

DAYS  OF  DERRY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OIBLS'  HOUBEKBBPI2YO. 

In  the  first  year  of  King  William  of  glorious  and 
immortal  memory,  or  Dutch  Bill,  as  people  chose  to 
regard  him,  when  affairs  were  settled  with  so  little 
trouble  in  England,  the  clever  blunderers,  the  Irish, 
were  blundering  with  all  their  might 

There,  armies  were  gathering ;  leaders  —  Sars- 
field,  Berwick,  Tyrconnel,  Lauzun,  Schomberg, 
CaiUemote — rushing  headlong  to  their  posts;  and 
two  kings  buckling  on  what  armor  time  had  left 
them,  tluowing  huge  plumed  hats  on  their  heads, 
having  their  sashes  Imotted  and  their  gauntlets 
given  them,  and  taking  up  their  truncheotis  to  fight 
oat  their  quarrel  of  &ther-in-law  and  son-in-law, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  great  Louis  and  all  Europe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Ettle  Orange,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  England,  on  the  other,  by  the  sweet 
Bovne  Water.  And  the  Boyne  Water  ran  as  clear 
and  bri^t  through  the  green  hills  of  Meath ;  and 
ancient  Derry  lay  on  the  brow  of  its  hill,  and  looked 
down  as  cheerily  on  the  brown  bogs  and  the  blue 
flowers  of  the  flax  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Foyle, 
IS  if  no  civil  war  Vere  in  hand  and  no  grand  crisis 
at  the  door. 

Whether  the  contending  parties  were  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  they  were  veiy  much  alike  in  their  love 
of  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  claret  and  usquebaeh ; 
in  tiieir  warm  hearts  and  their  scatter  brains.  They 
were  all  Paddies,  whether  they  were  Orangemen  or 
native  Irish ;  whether  they  swore  by  the  Bible  or  by 
the  Holy  Yirein  and  St.  Patrick.  There  were  even 
gallant  Frendi  allies  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
—  the  Huguenots  fivm  about  Toulouse  and  the 
Bountain  region  of  the  Cevennes  under  Caillemote, 
with  Schomberg ;  and  the  royal  r^ments  of  Paris 


and  the  western  provinces  under  Lauzun,  with  Tyr- 
connel. 

By  the  summer  of  1668  a  conviction  had  got 
abroad  that  true  blue  Derry,  within  the  stout  ribs  of 
its  walls, — a  city  set  on  a  hill,  with  a  famous  haven 
and  an  open  sea  highway,  —  would  be  the  heart  and 
core,  the  citadel  and  rallpng-point,  of  the  Orange- 
men in  the  north,  and  the  great  object  of  attack  to 
the  Irish.  The  Protestants  in  the  neighborhood 
had  begun  to  crowd  into  it,  the  Catholics  sprinkled 
among  the  Presbyterian  manufacturers  and  traders 
to  desert  it ;  nevertheless  the  breaking  out  of  hostil- 
ities took  the  town  by  surprise,  and  left  it  on  its  trial 
full  of  a  useless  population,  in  some  cases  with  di- 
vided interests  and  opposite  opinions. 

Close  to  the  Ferry  Gate  stood  what  in  old  Scot- 
land would  have  been  called  "  a  land," — a  tall  old 
buildine:  of  some  pretension,  with  a  triangular  stone 
above  &e  lower  doorway,  dignified  by  carved  armo- 
rial bearing ;  narrow  windows  irregularly  set,  hav- 
ing broad  sills  below  them ;  outside  stairs  and  land- 
ings ad  libitum;  and  the  whole  place  crammed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  with  resident 
fiunilics  of  ancient  ould  gentry,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics, established,  French  fiishion,  a-top  of  each 
other,  till,  with  a  little  reversal  of  the  process,  as 

Miss  Biddy  A'Dair 
Lived  up  thre«  flights  of  stairs, 

at  an  ury  height  flourished  the  cirls  O'Eane,  with 
their  servant,  Peggy  M'Ghie.  And  down  to  the 
servant  the  &mily  were  firm  as  locks  on  their  de- 
scent firom  the  chiefi  O'Kane,  the  former  rulers  of 
Derry.  On  the  same  flat  lived  the  'prentice  boy, 
Jonas  Murray,  and  his  widow  mother,  who  were 
nroud  to  claim  kindred  with  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  merchants  in  the  town.  The  two  fiunilies 
were  at  daggers  drawing ;  unnatural  as  it  may  seem 
that  a  brave,  kind-hearted  3roung  Irishman  and  three 
lovely  girls  running  wild  without  a  head,  should  not 
drop  a  bone  of  contention,  make  common  cause  of 
it,  and  do  each  other  a  world  of  cood  or  harm. 
It  may  seem  imnatural  in  one  light ;  hut  in  another, 
keeping  it  in  view  that  Jonas  Murray  had  a  firao- 
tious  md  woman  to  claim  his  duty  and  look  after 
him,  it  was  exceedingly  natural  that  the  young  man 
and  the  young  women  should  come  to  gnef  in  their 
casual  intercourse.  Neither  was  there  any  associa- 
tion or  sympathy  between  them,  except  in  the  irre-. 
sistible  attraction  of  youth,  beauty,  high  spirits,  and 
the  abandon  of  Irish  hearts. 

The  O'Eanes  had  been  brought  up  till  within  the 
last  five  months  on  a  remnant  of  the  old  chiePs 
lands,  —  a  farm  and  a  hut  possessed  by  their  fa- 
ther. There  they  had  reigned  like  rustic  queens ; 
fatherless  now  as  well  as  motherless,  they  had  but 
come  into  Berry  for  the  protection  of  an  uncle, 
who,  having  no  women  in  his  family,  had  placed 
them  with  Peggy  M'Ghie  to  practise  housekeeping, 
aloft  at  the  Ferry  Grate,  while  he  and  his  sons  were* 
gone  to  the  field  after  Tyrconnel.' 

The  girls  practised  housekeeping  according  to 
their  lignt,  but  according  to  their  neighbor  Mrs. 
Murray  it  was  the  most  reckless,  disgraceful  house- 
keeping in  the  world.  Peggy  M'Ghie,  the  eldest 
of  the  party,  —  and  she  was  not  above  five-and- 
twenty,  —  kept  the  keys  and  took  care  of  her  mis- 
tresses, who  could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  in 
their  open  house,  their  incessant  visiting  and  rack- 
etting ;  for  they  were  three  acknowledged  beauties 
(though  the  youngest,  Stacey,  was  little  better  than 
a  child  of  fifteen),  with  the  natural  refinement  of 
well-bom  Irish  women  and  people  of  fortune.    The 
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Orange  Protestants  in  Deny,  as  well  as  the  officers 
in  the  garrison,  and  the  French  visitors,  made  the 
eiris  right  welcome,  and  had  them  invited  to  all  the 
drums  and  French  plays  and  sermons  in  the  place. 
Grace,  or  Charlotte,  or  Stacey  O'Kane  were  forever 
tripping  out  on  foot ;  and  when  in  high  dress,  going 
abroad  m  a  chair,  in  red  cloaks  and  mufflers,  white 
gowns  and  green  ribbons,  lace  aprons  and  stoma- 
chers, steeple-erowned  beavers  or  powdered  hair. 

The  girls  received  company  at  home  too,  very 
freely,  —  not  only  fearless,  heedless  girls  like  them- 
selves, but  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  French- 
men in  the  town,  lounging,  spouting,  singing,  laugh- 
ing at  all  the  hours  dunng  which  Peggy  M*Ghie 
would  permit  their  attendance.  For  Peggy,  with 
her  wide  mouth  and  snub  nose,  her  simple  camlet 
petticoat  and  linen  jacket,  vindicated  her  fitness  for 
the  post  of  dragon  oy  clearing  the  house  whenever 
she  thought  proper  with  her,  ^  The  top  of  the 
morning  to  your  honors,  but  I'm  thinkmg  it  is 
dinne]>time  with  you,  and  this  is  a  house  of  maiden 
ladies.  Will  you  please  to  lift  ?  "  Or,  "  The  picket 
is  past,  gentlemen,  and  the  last  time  I  was  at  his 
reverence's  I  took  a  vow  to  shut  the  door  to  the 
last  bate  of  the  tattoo."  And  amidst  a  hubbub  of 
coaxing,  grumbling,  and  swearing,  Peggy  was  al- 
ways obeyed. 

As  to  such  trifles  as  elegance,  or  even  comfort 
in  marketing  and  cooking,  uie  O'Kanes  and  Peggy 
were  happy  in  the  most  primitive  ideas.  No  one 
had  thought  of  order,  luxury,  fine  fiimiture,  dainty 
eating  at  the  hut,  so  that  mutton,  salmon,  barley 
bread,  milk,  home-brewed  ale,  and  French  and 
Spanish  wines  were  there  '*  galore  " ;  nothing  more 
was  wanted.  And  now  that  there  was  no  head  to 
the  house,  the  girls  ate  very  much  when  they  were 
hungry  and  dnmk  when  they  were  thirsty ;  as  often 
dined  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  and  supped  on  a 
bit  of  bread  and  a  handfiil  of  cherries  and  plums, 
leaning  over  the  stone  railing  of  their  portion  of 
*'  the  land,"  and  amusing  themselves  looking  at  the 
country  people  entering  and  departing,  or  watching 
the  young  May  or  the  late  September  moon,  as,  a? 
ter  saying  grace  like  Christians,  seated  soberly  and 
privately  at  table. 

Jonas  Murray,  though  well  connected,  was  en- 
gaged in  trade.  For  that  matter  most  Irish  trades- 
.  men  solemnly  and  swa^geringly  testify  to  being  come 
of  **  dacent  people,"  wwh  Noah  or  Adam,  —  the  cra- 
ter for  a  head,  and  themselves  for  the  tails.  A  ftiU- 
grown  apprentice  boy,  Jonas  Murray  was  in  one  of 
the  great  provision-stores  already  superseding  the 
wine-stores  in  the  coast  towns. 

The  Murrays  were  of  a  Scotch  stock,  lon^  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  till  they  were  moulded  into  the 
Northern  Scoto-Irish  type,  always  stanch  Whigs 
and  Presbyterians. 

The  very  physical  conformation  and  coloring  of 
the  families  were  different.  Jonas,  and  his  mother 
before  him,  were*  big  and  fair,  flaxen-haired,  —  of 
that  flaxen  which  requires  the  spring  and  wave  of 
clustering  curls  to  give  it  liie.  The  O'Kanes, 
though  tall,  were  slight  as  young  aspens ;  their  hair 
was  of  a  splendid  chestnut,  like  the  glow  of  the 
sunset ;  their  eyes  warm  brown,  instead  of  sapphire 
blue;  their  complexion  pure  and  pale,  though  not 
of  a  Saxon  fairness. 

Withal,  Jonas,  along  with  his  steadiness  and  in- 
dustry, was  frank  and  free  enough  to  have  been  a 
United  Irishman ;  and  he  bore  with  his  old  mother's 
crotchets  and  humors  with  a  sweetness  and  eavety 
which  only  an  Irishman  or  a  Frenchman  could  have 


brought  to  the  encounter,  and  therewith  gone  nine 
tenths  of  the  way  to  win  the  battie.  But  Mrs.  libnv 
ray  was  narrow-minded  and  peevish,  and  her  idol- 
atry of  her  fine,  manly,  broad-shouldered,  curly- 
haired,  blue-eyed  lad  took  the  not  singular,  but 
very  unpleasant  form  of  a  mortal  jealousy  of  every 
person,  especially  every  woman,  who  approached 
him.  Moreover,  in  the  blinking,  rheumy  eye»  of 
the  old  woman, — who  never  moved  fi-om  her  hearth 
except  to  clutch  her  son's  arm  for  a  support  to  carry 
her  to  hear  and  be  benefited  by  the  cjuaint  party 
sermons,  the  fervent  prayers  and  psalms  m  the  cathe- 
dral ;  who  spun  so  many  cuts  of  yam  eyery  day  she 
lived,  and  had  her  chief  pride,  after  what  centred 
in  her  son,  in  the  spotless  damadc  table-olotfas  spread 
out  for  him,  and  substantial  repasts  to  which  she  set 
him  down,  —  the  disorderly,  half-fine  lady,  half-be^ 
garly  doings  of  the  O'Kanes  were  heinous  ofiences. 

Mrs.  Murray  was  not  slow  to  snap  aggravatingly 
at  her  young  neighbors.  The  O'Kanes  and  Pe^y 
M'Ghie  were  not  slow  to  rush  into  the  row.  Un- 
fortunately they  did  not  separate  mother  and  son 
in  their  ground  of  animosity ;  indeed  it  was  on  Jo- 
nas's  devoted  head,  as  that  of  a  more  equal,  p^haps 
of  a  more  assailable  £6e,  that  they  hurled  their  wo^ 
men's  missiles.  The  girls  scorned  the  voung  man's 
trade ;  they  ieered  at  his  person  with  all  the  plain- 
speaking  of  the  Old  Worla ;  they  scoffed  at  hia  ways, 
tastes,  and  principles,  and  at  his  Biblical  name.  They 
made  confidants  of  their  idle,  dissipated  ac<]uaint- 
ances,  and  caused  them  to  mock  him,  —  hiiii^  a 
fish-wife  to  call  before  the  house  at  the  Ferry  G^e, 
**  A  whale  caught  in  the  Lough,  with  a  mighty 
roomy  interior  for  an  intending  occupant " ;  or  put- 
ting up  a  ladder  and  planting  over  night  on  his  sill 
a  huge  burdock,  to  stand  for  the  ancient  prophet's 
gourd.  All  such  profane  jests  Mrs.  Murray  neard 
with  itching  ears,  while  regarding  their  promoters 
with  evil  eyes. 

Jonas,  for  his  part,  laughed,  resented,  and  raged ; 
caught  one  of  the  offenders  deriding  him ;  had  high 
words  with  him  on  the  spot ;  very  nearly  had  out 
his  walking-rapier ;  still  more  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing formally  *'  out "  to  shoot  and  be  shot  by  him  for 
a  piece  of  genuine  woman's  mischief,  started  by  his 
mother  ana  obedienUy  followed  by  the  O'Kanes. 
But  the  essential  difference  between  the  men's  and 
the  women's  share  in  the  business  was  that  the  men 
were  half  in  jest  all  the  time.  Jonas  and  the  raw 
officer,  who  was  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  putting 
up  his  beardless  lip  at  him,  shook  hands,  and  laughed 
in  each  other's  faces  in  the  middle  of  the  dispute. 
But  the  women,  poor  souls  I  were  in  shrewish  ear- 
nest, and  made  the  feud — after  the  girls'  gadding 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  old  woman's  reli^ous 
exercise  and  service  to  her  son — the  main  business 
of  their  lives. 

Then  Jonas  had  his  fits  of  relenting.  When  his 
mother  said  anything  very  bad  of  the  girls  and  their 
dragon,  he  remembered  they  were  orphans  and 
women,  and  not  only  felt  his  manhood  shamed,  but 
felt  himself  fire  up  with  something  like  a  brother's 
indignation.  '*  Be  easy,  mother,  will  you  ?  The 
silly,  skittish  things  are  but  women :  honest  as  yet 
Laughing  teeth  don't  bite." 

Again,  when  he  was  standing  on  the  landing, 
burnishing  his  militia  accoutrements,  or  spying  wiUi 
a  glass  the  ships  on  the  Foyle,  and  Grace,  Chaat- 
lotte,  or  Stacey  would  come  out  and  toss  their 
heads  as  they  brushed  past  him,  ---  powdered, 
plumed,  hooped,  hi^h-heeled,  —  to  their  card-^Mir- 
ties,  and  what  subsUtate  Londonderry  afforded  for 
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lidottos;  oftener  stall,  when  they  sallied  forth  an* 
caemoniouslv,  with  a  pitcher  for  water  at  the 
£»ntaiii-heaa,  or  a  basket  for  bread  or  vegetables, 
he  lo(^ed  with  a  sudden  longing  at  the  badding 
and  ripe  beauties,  with  their  comical,  provoking 
likeness  to  Peggy  M'Ghie.  For  it  must  be  con- 
fened  that  the  O'Kanes  had  the  most  finely-cut, 
cfaarmingly  tomed-up  noses  and  full  mouths,  in  com- 
pany wim  their  warm  brown  eyes,  looking  black  as 
iloes  under  their  contemptuously  lowered  lashes, 
and  contrasting  with  their  auburn  hair  and  trans- 
parent complexions,  which  only^  tended  to  render 
them  more  fascinating  by  removing  them  firom  the 
category  of  nymphs,  to  that  of  human  beings  and 
loTefy  young  Irishwomen.  Jonas's  white  teeth 
watered,  his  broad  chest  heaved  with  a  sigh,  his 
heart  melted,  and  at  the  same  time  contracted  with 
a  queer  discontented  pang.  Why  were  not  the 
quarrels  of  races,  sects,  and  kings  enough  ?  Why 
oould  not  men  and  women  dweU  together  in  peace  ? 
He  was  pacific ;  he  could  reflect  reproachfully,  and 
wellnigh  piteously,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  firiends  with  the  O'Kanes ;  he  would 
hare  given  the  best  gains  of  the  year  to  have  been 
tnsted  by  them ;  he  would  have  risked  his  life  to 
haT6  served  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB   BHUTTINO  OF  THB  OArSS. 

Thi  summer  had  been  worn  to  winter  without 
Tjfconnel  and  Schomberg  doing  more  than  ma- 
nsavre,  lyin^  on  their  arms ;  and  people  thought 
that  the  black  frosts  and  white  snow-wreaths  would 
afford  another  welcome  respite.  Light-bearted  and 
figbt-footed  girls  looked  forward  to  another  menj 
leason  of  mirth,  music,  and  dancing  with  their 
fiiends  and  foUowers  of  the  garrison, — instead  of 
a  dreary  Christmas,  with  the  men  away  at  their 
stem  business,  of  soldiers  in  campaign ;  or  lyins  be- 
kagaered  within  walls,  occupied  with  the-  nard 
problem  of  filling  the  mouths  of  a  clamorous  city- 
fbl,  and  maintaining  their  own  desperate  defence. 

On  the  7th  of  L^ember,  1668,  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  town,  messengers  hunring  to  and  firo,  gather- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  in  knots,  important  faces, 
eacer  speeches;  the  commotion  centring  and  pre- 
ming  at  the  Ferry  Grate. 

But  to  a  careless  observer  these  s^rmptdms  could 
be  accounted  for  in  the  expected  arrival,  by  way  of 
the  Ferry  Gate,  of  Lord  Antrim's  Catholic  regiment, 
to  replace  the  Protestant  regiment  of  Lord  Mount- 
joj  in  the  garrison.  The  mardal  spectacles  of  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  regiments  were  always 
■oorces  of  interest  to  the  si^ht^loving  public ;  and 
to  garrison  toaats  and  favontes  like  the  O'Kanes, 
these  were  the  great  events  of  their  lives.  One  and 
another  of  the  officers  of  Mountjoy  had  been  enter- 
log,  with  clanking  sabre  and  jingling  spurs,  taking 
Wa?e  of  their  partners;  receiving  the  tribute  of 
joiekly-ialling,  quickly*d^ed,  crystal  tears,  —  add- 
ing crying  to  lat^hter,  and  hearty  good  wishes  and 
fervent  assurances  of  regard,  all  the  morning. 

Now  the  curtain  was  to  rise  on  the  second  and 
Bioie  cheerful  scene  of  the  drama  constantlv  enact- 
ing; and  the  O'Kane  girls  were  seated  at  the  open 
window  of  their  high  quarters,  winter  though  it  was, 
to  be  the  first  to  hail  with  acclamation  their  new  al- 
fies,  amon^  whom  were  old  fnends,  kinder  than  kin, 
if  ramor  did  not  lie.  Even  the  Murrays  had  heard 
that  Grace  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  a  dashing 
C^tain  More  in  Antnm's  troop.    And  it  was  Grace 


who  sat  prominently  forward  in  her  window,  and  -^ 
with  the  hi^h,  red  gold  turrets  and  battlements  of 
her  hair  rising  over  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  making  her  look  older — like  a  brilliant  and 
stately  young  matron,  and  with  a  great  knot  of 
striped  gardener's  garter  riband  on  her  left  side,  — 
was,  bv  Mrs.  Murray,  invidiously  compared  to  Jeze- 
bel, who  tired  her  head,  painted  her  face,  and  looked 
over  a  window  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion ; 
while  other  observers  might  have  been  reminded  of 
the  Maid  of  Neidpath  ere  pining  had  overtaken  her. 

The  day  had  been  fine,  thougn  the  waters  of  the 
Foyle  were  leaden  and  dark,  as  the  sea  is  apt  to  be 
under  winter  sunshine ;  and  the  watchers  had  not 
long  to  sit  and  count  the  slow,  dragging  moments. 
From  the  elevation  of  the  long  steep  stairs  which 
the  O'Kanes  climbed  and  descended  a  dozen  times 
a  day  without  fiiiling  breath  or  aching  bone,  not  to 
say  without  the  sli^test  abatement  of  their  gentil- 
ity, the  natch  of  scarlet  was  soon  discerned  on  the 
road.  Urace  saw  it  first,  then  Charlotte  and  Stacey, 
and,  at  last,  Peggy  M'Ghie,  witnessing  her  mistress^ 
es"  triumph,  anoTooking  out  for  a  boy  of  her  own  in 
the  ranks ;  for  Peggy,  Siough  a  disciplinarian,  was, 
like  her  mistresses,  an  arrant,  innocent  flirt  and  co- 
quette, to  the  manner  bom. 

The  women  embraced  each  other,  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  Peggy  even  uttered  a  shrill 
hunah! 

^  Musha,  he  '11  soon  be  here ;  and  the  next  thing, 
we  '11  have  a  wedding  as  grand  as  my  grannie's,  rest 
her  soul  I " 

At  that  moment  Charlotte,  casting  her  eyes  down 
into  the  crowded  street,  cried,  as  in  a  dream,  "  What 
are  they  doing  with  the  leaves  of  the  gates?"  and 
flung  herself  half  out  of  the  window. 

f^m  the  loosely-^thered  crowd — made  up  of 
men,  women,  and  cnildren,  like  other  crowds,  the 
most  of  the  members  as  ignorant  as  the  O'Kanes, 
and  many  of  them  amusing  themselves,  till  their  ob» 

i'ect  was  attained,  by  inspecting  the  windows  of  the 
louses,  and  by  uttering  the  See  compliments  and 
criticisms  on  the  faces  which  appeared  at  them,  to 
which  the  ears  of  the  beauties  or  '88  were  steeled  — 
a  number  of  resolute  men,  some  in  working  clothes, 
and  some  in  the  ruflles,  brocade  coats,  and  oag  wigs 
of  gentlemen,  had  passed  unobserved  to  the  front. 
Out  of  this  motley,  but  easily  distinguished  and 
ominous  combination,  eight  or  nine  young  men,  — 
no  more,  —  representatives  of  both  clas^,  all  of 
them  'prentice  Doys  of  Derry,  taking  their  cue  from 
the  joyous  demonstration  of  the  O'Kanes,  and  fi*om 
a  signal  given  firom  another  window,  —  stepped 
forth,  not  with  hurry  and  trepidation,  as  if  finght- 
ened  at  what  they  were  doing,  but  with  the  long 
stride  and  the  force  of  arm  keeping  time,  and  the 
calm  grim  brows  of  premeditated  and  determined 
action.  They  dragged  and  clashed  together  the 
sides  of  the  gate,  and  barred  the  entrance  of  the 
port  against  uie  soldiers  of  King  James.  With  that 
the  cawedral  bells  rang  out  a  defiant  peal,  the  can- 
non of  the  garrison  thundered  a  bold  challenge,  and 
from  the  mob  so  idle,  ignorant,  and  unconcerned 
five  minutes  before,  there  rose  a  roar,  "  Down  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Devil !  Croppies  lie  down  I  Up 
with  I>erry  and  King  Y^Iliam  I  The  Bible  and  the 
Protestant  succession  for  ever  and  ever ! " 

It  was  as  if  the  darkness  and  cold  of  the  winter 
twilight  had  descended  at  once  on  the  Foyle,  and 
the  closed  gate,  now  swarming  with  volunteers,  sol- 
diers, and  weapons  of  defence,  which  might  have 
fiillen  finom  the  air  or  risen  from  the  sea,  at  every 
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sally-port  and  loophole ;  while  households  like  the 
O'Kanes  looked  blankly  in  each  other's  faces  and 
felt,  what  there  was  no  need  to  say,  that  they  were 
imprisoned  for  weeks  and  months,  and  condemned 
to  suffer  and  die  with  their  mortal  foes. 

But  Grace's  was  the  most  dismal  face.  The  pas- 
sionate Irish  girl,  in  the  height  of  her  pride  and 
exultation,  her  white  arms  stretched  out  to  meet 
her  lover,  tossed  them  >rildly  above  her  head  with 
rage  and  despair,  in  the  deepening  gloom,  befbre 
the  strong  barrier — against  which  corpses  would 
be  heaped  breast  high,  on  each  side,  before  it  was 
again  flung  open  to  admit  a  single  rider.  With 
lively  superstition  she  seized  on  the  arrest  as  a  fatal 
omen.  **Ned  More  will  never  enter  now,  or  I  shall 
never  see  his  entrance.  Well  hear  the  banshee 
wsdl  again  of  nights  soon." 

Stacev  wrung  her  little  hands  and  proclaimed 
recklessly,  **  Shame,  shame  on  the  rebels  I  It  is  I 
that  am  grieved  for  vou,  Grace,  astore." 

While  Pe^gy  could  not  help  giving  the  lamenta- 
tion a  practical  turn,  *'  Wirrah  1  to  think  of  that 
baste  of  a  gander  roasted  for  supper.  When  will  a 
house  full  of  women  ate  a  gentleman  like  that? 
And  provisions  like  to  be  scarce,  and  a  cold  supper 
and  a  colder  bed  to  the  other  poor  gentleman  with- 
out the  walls.** 

But  as  for  Charlotte,  she  continued  to  lean  out  of 
the  window  and  watch  the  men  who  had  struck  the 
first  blow,  in  order  to  learn  their  features  by  heart, 
and  know  them  when  she  met  them  again.  The 
handful  of  men  who  had  barred  the  gate,  but  who 
were  now  supported  by  a  powerful  concourse  of 
citizens,  had  oeen  chosen  with  a  purpose  finom  the 
famous  'prentice  boys.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
foremost  and  most  active  in  the  strain  of  the  pon- 
derous doors,  had  his  cap  knocked  off  in  the  effort ; 
and  when  torches  began  to  be  lit  and  to  flash  like 
blood  on  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  to  be  reflected 
by  yellow  beacons  and  bonfinM  gleaming  forth  in 
rapid  succession  like  topazes  crusted  into  the  rocks 
round  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  li^ht  showed  a 
familiar  broad-shouldered  figure  and  &ir-haired  head 
turned  for  a  moment  towaras  the  house  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  work. 

"  That  insolent  chapman  is  one  of  them,  Grace,** 
Charlotte  declared,  vehemently,  as  if  the  circum- 
stance added  insult  to  injury. 

The  next  time  Grace  O'Kane  encountered  Jonas 
Murray  on  the  stairs,  she  clenched  her  fist  and 
hissed  at  him  with  wlute  fiu^e  and  blazing  eyes  like 
a  mad  creature. 

**  The  curse  of  Cromwell  li^ht  on  you,  you  trai- 
tor I"  She  called  down  on  him  the  fiercest  male- 
diction a  native  of  Ulster  knows  how  to  use. 

Jonas  took  off  his  cap  and  bowed  low,  thanked 
Mistress  O'Kane  for  her  kindness,  and  hoped  it 
would  bring  ^ood  luck  to  him ;  but  the  bold  heart 
fell  at  the  sight  of  the  set,  rigid  woman's  fiuse, 
which  he  had  known  as  that  of  a  blooming  girl  a 
week  before. 

**  She  never  wronged  me,**  he  said,  hanging  his 
head  remorsefully  in  private.  *'  What  are  women's 
squabbles  to  a  manr  I  have  done  her  a  deadly 
wrong  without  meaning  it**  But  Jonas  had  busi- 
ness enough  on  his  hands  presently,  to  put  senti- 
mental troubles  out  of  his  mind. 

The  O'Kanes  and  the  rest  of  the  disaffected  in 
the  town  were  mistaken  in  the  simple  notion  that 
the  outrage  at  the  Ferry  Gate,  —  where  Crish  Catho- 
lics and  K)yal  subjects  of  King  James  had  suffered 
the  degradation  of  being  bearded  by  a  turbulent 


scum  of  Scotch  descent,  a  Derry  rabble, — was  a 
folly  and  baseness  which  would  be  shortly  and 
sharply  atoned  for.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  not 
Antrim's  company  alone,  but  an  army  lay  ere  spring 
before  the  Ferry  Gate  and  ihe  three  other  gates  of 
the  town,  and  a  king  had  come  in  person  to  lead 
them.  James,  who  was  dogged,  sullen , — in  the  same 
humor  in  which  he  had  sent  the  bishops  to  the  Tower 
and  approved  of  the  circuit  of  Jud^e  Jeffries,  —  was 
Quartered  in  a  neighboring  great  uouse,  overmling 
tne  siege,  and  letting  the  defenders  guess  what  grace 
they  had  to  expect  from  a  graceless  face.  And,  per- 
haps, in  the  fuU  light  of  the  perception,  the  garrison 
to  a  man  announced  themselves  Km^  William's  men. 
The  citizens,  badly  armed,  ill  provided  with  stores, 
without  a  general  officer  or  an  engineer,  looked  at 
the  thick  walls  with  which  the  City  of  London  had 
provided  them,  and  asked  of  their  single-hearted 
faith  if  there  was  not  a  Crod  in  the  blue  sky  above 
them,  **  to  take  care  of  them  and  preserve  them  *'  in 
resisting  to  the  death  for  what  they  not  only  be- 
lieved, but  knew  in  their  strong  convictions  to  be 
the  truth,  were  quite  as  do^ed,  though  a  great  deal 
more  cheerftd  tnan  the  king.  They  scouted  all 
proposab  of  capitulation;  they  served,  bled,  and 
died  as  the  city  guard.  In  answer  to  the  cannon  of 
the  besiegers  battering  the  heights  of  the  town,  they 
thundered  with  their  own  pieces  from  the  walb  on 
the  assailants.  And  when  the  boom  was  raised 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  to  shut  the  sea,  their 
sole  hope  of  salvation,  as  they  had  shut  the  gates, 
thej  swore  to  be  starved  to  the  last  ounce  of  flesh 
which  would  contain  a  man's  soul,  before  they 
would  yield  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  its  hero 
to  the  Irish  Catholics  with  James  and  the  Grand 
Monarque  at  their  back. 

And  Grace  O'Kane  did  not  recover  from  the 
shock  of  disappointment  she  had  received  when 
awaiting  her  lover.  Life,  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, in  its  rank  vigor  then,  responded  to  the  rude 
old  aphorism,  ^'  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten.*'  Men  and 
women  died  of  love  and  hate,  of  bliss  and  misery, 
in  those  days,  as  fast  as  they  die  now  of  apoplexy 
and  diphtheria. 

Grace  O'Kane  pined  in  her  flush  and  flower,  paled 
fh>m  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  sat  hope- 
lessly staring  at  the  operations  of  the  besiegera,  the 
dust  and  smoke,  ana  the  occasional  fati^e  par- 
ties carrying  back  motionless  loads  from  the  walls, 
as  she  had  looked  for  the  marching  in  of  Antrim's 
men,  and  the  glad,  fond  greeting  of  her  lover.  On 
the  very  day  after,  the  sensational  gossip  of  the 
combatants,  travelling  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the 
town's  people,  had  brought  the  doleful  tidings  that 
Captain  Edward  More  had  fallen,  shot  to  the  heart 
as  he  climbed  a  scaling-ladder,  without  any  warning 
of  the  banshee.  Grace  fell  back  at  her  post,  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  with  one  gasping  sigh  went 
to  meet  her  lover  where  the  Gates  of  Paradise  stood 
open  wide  for  them.  The  Irish  girl  was  waked  in 
the  maiden  beauty,  —  grown  awful,  to  the  rattle  of 
guns,  the  glitter  <»  swords  and  pikes,  and  the  flames 
of  brushwood  outshining  the  constant  stars. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THB   FAMINS  WAXES  SOBS. 

The  bleak  winter  had  brightened  and  burst  into 
the  tender  green  of  spring,  with  the  west  wind,  soft 
even  where  it  lashed  the  wild  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
against  the  mighty  promontories  of  the  North  and 
the  piUan  of  tiie  Giant's  Causeway,  cauung  hardy 
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lock  roses  to  bad  in  the  clefls  of  the  round  towers, 
and  dainty  St  Patrick's  cabbie  to  flower  in  feath- 
ery tofts  in  every  sheltering  riit  of  the  rocks. 

Bat  in  Derry  —  which  nad  stood  three  or  four 
months  of  hard  battering  and  starving,  and  stood  it 
with  Uie  best  in  ancient  and  modem  times  —  there 
WIS  no  spring;  no  peasant  girls  in  their  cloaks, 
coming  in,  their  baskets  of  egss  and  butter  set  out 
with  bunches  of  cowslips  or  uafibdils;  no  country- 
men in  their  sn,j  frieze  coats,  with  their  charges,  — 
the  pigB,  dead  and  quartered,  ready  to  be  rolled  into 
bacon ;  no  fishermen  landing  their  boats  full  of  sal- 
mon and  white  fish,  and  fish-wives,  their  creels  on 
their  shoulders,  hiding  under  the  dulse  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  basket  smuggled  Cogniac  and  Bour- 
desax. 

Night  and  day  the  ports  remained  closed,  except 
when  a  sortie  dashed  out  and  captured  a  stand  of 
oolors,  or  slew  a  French  general,  as  Colonel  Murray, 
Jonss's  namesake  and  kinsman,  killed  General  Mam- 
mon in  single  combat  at  the  mill  of  Pennybum. 
The  garrison  had  still  the  spirit  for  these  sorties ; 
bat  it  was  the  leaping  np  of  the  flame  low  in  the 
socket,  for  already  there  was  neither  meal  nor  malt, 
finesh  flesh  nor  fowl,  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in 
any  provision  shop  in  Derry ;  and  the  population  — 
ftedmg  on  salt  meat  and  stock-fish  sparely  doled 
oot,  nowing  lank,  lean,  and  hollow-e}/^  —  shrank 
fifomlooking  in  each  other's  faces,  above  all,  when 
they  were  the  thin,  pinched  faces  of  women  and  lit- 
tle children ;  and  ha!d  no  heart  left  for  anything  but 
the  constant  manning  of  the  walls  and  ports,  the  ir^ 
regular  return  of  the  cannonade,  and  the  listening 
to  ardent,  austere  sermons  on  purity  and  persever- 
ance, in  praise  of  martyrs'  crowns,  immortal  when 
warriors'  laurels  wither,  and  to  terribly  earnest  pray- 
eis  fitm  the  priest-soldiers. 

Jonas  Murray,  traversing  in  haste  a  high,  ez- 
poMd  quarter  of  the  town,  swept  by  the  artulery  of 
the  Irini,  saw  a  melancholy  sight, — the  short,  broad 
body  of  a  young  country  woman  worn  to  skin  and 
bone,  lying  dead  against  the  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
crashed  by  firagments  of  stone  thrown  down  by  the 
ipent  fire  of  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  As  Jo- 
nas passed  her  quickly,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
something  famikar  in  the  low  forehead,  over  which 
the  proilise  hair  was  scattered,  and  the  lips  half  open 
in  their  last  lividness.  He  stooped,  and  looked 
ckser.  It  was  poor  Peggy  M'Ghie,  still  clutching  a 
Q)Qple  of  pigeons  and  a  few  dried-up  turnips  in  her 
linsej-wolsey  apron.  She  had  been  out  on  a  forag- 
ii^  expedition  for  her  mistresses  in  the  more  exposed 
and  le»  visited  part  of  the  town,  and  had  met  her 
death,  like  any  man  of  them,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  her  duty. 

Jonas,  at  his  own  personal  risk,  dragged  the  body 
within  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral,  to  the  edge 
of  the  trench,  which  was  being  constantly  filled  and 
a  new  one  thrown  open,  like  Uie  jaws  of  an  insatia- 
Wc  monster  forever  gaping  for  its  prey.  Then  he 
walked  home,  and  for  the  mt  time  went  and  knocked 
at  the  O'Kanes'  door.  Ue  had  not  seen  the  two  re- 
Bttining  girls  for  weeks;  he  had  not  cared  to  see 
^m  after  Grace's  death,  to  the  origin  of  which  he 
bad  contributed.  Now  he  started  back  as  at  a  ghost, 
^^  Charlotte  came  to  the  door  in  her  mournings 
dress,  already  rusty  with  neglect  and  privation,  her 
^ilendid  Irish  beauty,  wan  and  ghostlike,  as  only 
«ch  beauty — with  the  wofiil  contrast  between  the 
nnsetrtinted  hair  and  brown  eyes^  and  the  pathos 
•wi  attenuation  —  can  present  to  the  pitiful  be- 
holder.    She  might  hare  been  the  O'Kanes'  ban- 


shee, her  wrecked  self.  It  was  the  rule  to  describe 
the  banshee  as  just  such  a  red-haired,  shadowy 
woman. 

Jonas  did  not  reflect  how  ^ray  and  gaunt  his  own 
face  showed,  with  the  harsh  hues  under  his  unshaven 
beard,  and  untrimmed,  matted,  flaxen  locks.  lie 
had  grown  used  to  the  travel-soiled  and  grim,  bony 
faces  of  his  companions ;  while  on  the  yefiow,  puck- 
ered faces  of  the  old,  like  his  mother,  the  ceaseless 
anxiety,  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  and  the 
gnawing  fiuigs  of  the  famine,  told  less,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  than  on  others.  The  submission  and 
torpor  of  age  fare  better  without  food  or  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  rally  and  recover  from  the  effects,  than 
the  rebellion  and  restlessness  of  youth,  seeking  per- 
petual nourishment  to  supply  the  swifi  consumption 
of  its  own  fires. 

But  the  passionate  girl  was  become  apathetic  as 
the  oldest  woman  in  Derry.  She  listened  sluggishly 
and  stolidly  to  his  hesitating  story  of  the  disaster ; 
and  although  she  would  not  be  prevented  going  out 
into  the  street  as  far  as  the  corpse  of  Peggy,  shcdrew 
her  screen  over  her  head,  and  walked  calmly  and 
steadily,  while  he  followed  her  silently.  It  was  only 
when  she  was  brought  in  contact  with  Peggy  that 
she  awoke  to  the  loss  and  the  sacrifice,  andfeil  on 
her  knees  and  spoke  out  to  the  deaf  ears. 

"Peggy,  macnree,  why  have  you  left  us?  The 
fitther  luls  gone,  and  Grace  is  gone,  there  are  only 
me  and  Iktfe  Stacey  to  the  fore,  and  what  can  we 
do  in  these  horrors  ?    Times  are  changed  Ance  we 


were  the  beauties  and  the  toasts  of  Derry.  O  Peg- 
gy, if  you  must  co,  why  did  you  not  wait  a  little 
h>nger  and  take  the  mistresses  along  with  vou  ? 


let  Charlotte  made  no  resistance  to  Jonas  rais- 
ing her,  and  telling  her  of  the  danger  of  staying 
outside  the  cathedru.  She  returned  with  him,  and 
allowed  him,  on  the  plea  of  seeing  her  safe  in  shel- 
ter, to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  home,  and  judge 
for  himself,  in  humanity,  of  the  bareness  of  cup- 
board and  buttery  which  had  replaced  the  old  Iom- 
ins  of  meat  and  drink  at  their  father's  hut,  and  in 
the  r^me  of  the  girls'  easy  housekeeping. 

The  kitchen,  the  little  back-parlor,  the  girls' 
sleeping-room,  were  alike  forlorn.  Where  the  old 
hubbub  and  confusion,  at  which  Mrs.  Murray  had 
railed,  once  reigned,  there  brooded  now  dead  still- 
ness. Not  only  Grace's  wheel  in  its  comer,  — r  every 
other  wheel  was  stopped,  while  there  was  no  cook- 
ing on  the  hearth  waiting  for  Peg;^,  who  would 
cook  no  more.  And  Chanotte's  spirit  was  broken. 
She  sufiered  Jonas  Murray  to  come  and  go  and 
bring  supplies  from  his  own  small  stock.  The  poor 
youngest  girl,  Stacey,  curled  up  fiunt  and  weary  un- 
der the  patched  quilt  on  her  bed,  stared  at  him,  drew 
her  wasted  brows  into  a  frown,  pouted  her  lip,  pur- 
ple with  fever,  with  a  protesting  rueful  bod,  even 
when  her  fimmess  gave  way,  and  she  was,  at  the 
same  time,  turning  aside  her  head  and  stretching  out 
her  hand,  fearfully  like  a  claw,  for  his  victuals. 

But  Charlotte  made  no  sign ;  it  was  not  so  much 
that  she  was  tamed  and  cowed ;  rather  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  woman  of  stone.  The  single  evidence 
of  vitality  and  independence  of  spirit  a£>ut  her  was 
that  she  would  go  out  now  that  P^gy  M'Ghie  was 
gone.  She  would  not  hang  upon  Jonas  Murray  for 
every  mouthful  which  she  and  Stacey  swallowed. 
Liet  nim  try  to  persuade  her  as  gently  and  persever- 
ingly  as  he  could,  the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  faint 
incredulous  smile  in  his  &oe.  She  would  go  out  to 
procure  what,  alas !  was  no  better  than  garbage  and 
carrion.    She  acquired  a  habit  of  wandering  abroad ; 
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ahe  lost  all  dread  of  the  besiegers'  shot,  as  she  had 
lost  all  her  old  feeling ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  her 
to  fear  but  the  flying  oaUs  and  the  tottering  masonry, 
for  many  such  spectres  of  delicate  women,  driven 
out  by  the  misery  of  their  homes,  walked  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  the  early  summer  in  the  streets 
of  Derry,  where  the  beauties  of  Derry  had  been 
wont  to  flaunt.  It  was  the  last  ordeal,  and  had  she 
been  a  weak  woman  she  would  have  perished  under 
it  with  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Charlotte  endured,  and  witnessed  the  routine  and 
the  interludes  of  the  siege ;  learnt  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  Roaring  Meg,  the  favorite  among  the  town 
cannon,  the  loudness  of  whose  hoarse  challenge  ut- 
tered a  note  of  cheer  to  the  ghastly  remnant  of  the 
city  band;  and  heard  Governor  Walker  reading 
from  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  while  he  brandished  a 
sword  in  the  other,  before  he  led  his  sorely  bested 
citizens  to  repulse  an  assault.  She  was  many  a 
time  overtaken  by  Jonsii  Murray  going  and  coming 
to  and  from  the  walls,  conveyed  home  and  talked  to 
by  him,  — r  for  lack  of  another  listener,  encouraged 
as  he  was  by  a  dim  dawning  of  interest  on  her  part, 
of  the  projects  and  struggles,  and  dying  hopes  of  the 
town  in  which  her  lot  ha^  been  cast,  where  she  suf^ 
fered  extremity,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Whig  and  a 
sister. 

Stacev  O'Kane  was  sick  of  the  fever  which  was 
raging  m  Derry.  .  Jonas's  mother,  who  had  been 
powerlep  to  prevent  her  son's  overtures  io  his  old 
neiehbm  and  enemies,  was  beginning  to  sink  in  the 
strue.  It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  with  the  bra- 
zen, burning  sun  beating  down  on  the  becalmed 
lough,  itself  like  molten  copper.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  was  adding  its  loathsome  harvest  of 'corrup- 
tion to  the  wretche&ess  of  the  beleaguered,  famished 
town.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  brave  inhabitants 
could  hold  out  many  days  longer,  and  there  was  no 
question  but  of  the  town  being  sacked,  and  the  lead- 
ers put  to  the  sword,  as  Drogheda  and  its  defenders 
Bufiered  under  the  cruel  mercy  of  old  Oliver.  Mer- 
cy it  seemed  in  the  horror  of  the  straits,  as  the  old 
knight's  dagger  for  the  swift  despatch  of  the  van- 
quished, to  ^om  there  was  no  surrender  granted, 
was  mercy. 

But  once  and  again,  like  a  fresh  breeze  or  the 
scent  of  cold  water  to  a  parched  and  maddened 
caravan-company  in  the  desert,  a  bruit  got  up,  and 
died  out — of  help  yet  at  the  door — of  ships  riding 
with  the  rising  wind  and  tide ;  of  barrels  of  oeef  and 
flour,  and  caScs  of  wine  and  ale ;  of  William  not 
leaving  his  devoted  adherents  to  perish;  of  Crod 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Jonas  Murray  had  gone  out  on  the  last  sortie, 
without  troubling  any  one  in  the  house  at  the  Ferry 
Gate  with  the  knowled^  of  his  expedition.  Why 
shake  the  dregs  of  life  m  his  old  mother,  or  cause 
others  to  tremble,  if  indeed  others  trembled  for  him? 

But  he  returned  triumphant,  begrimed  with  sweat, 
smoke,  dust,  and  powder,  and  with  dark  crimson 
blotches,  as  of  the  droppings  of  wine,  on  his  torn 
clothes,  which,  alas !  fieople  had  long  ceased  to  heed ; 
and  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  full  of  hens'  eggs.  He 
had  found  time  to  rob  a  henroost  on  the  outskirts, 
and  he  had  guarded  his  brittle  treasure  with  his 
body,  and  brought  it  safe  home,  a  spoil  worth  a 
king's  ransom. 

**tlere,  Charlotte,"  he  cried,  **here  is  a  change 
of  diet  for  your  sick  lass.  Here  is  something  you 
can  eat  yourself,  and  pay  me  fi>r  my  pains.  Some- 
thing to  remind  you  of  the  blessed  country,  of  cows 
standing  knee-deep  in  grass,  of  a  nest  hidden  junong 


the  com,"  as  he  put  the  half  of  the  e^  in  Char- 
lotte's lap,  where  she  sat  on  the  bedToy  Stacey, 
who  sought  to  chip  the  eggs  and  suck  them  raw. 
Jonas's  mother  tarriedlonger  over  her  share  of 


should  eat  it,  —  b^  herself  at  least. 

"  Nay,  lad,  I  will  have  none  of  them  just  now.  I 
have  strength  remaining  to  rise  up  and  poach  them, 
and  they  will  keep  for  your  supper  when  yon  oome 
back  from  the  muster." 

"  Ay,  ay,  mother,  and  you  and  I  will  eat  them  to- 

f  ether,  as  in  old  times,"  answered  the  young  man, 
umoring  her. 

So  when  Jonas  went  to  report  himself,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray tottered  from  her  elbow-chair,  prepared  the 
eggs,  placed  them  before  the  fire,  which  helped  to 
send  up  the  now  slender  wreath  of  smoke  that  rose 
from  the  cold  hearths  of  Derry,  and  sat  down  agam 
to  watch  the  dish,  doze,  and  wiut  for  her  son. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  old  woman,"  called  Jonas,  com- 
ing up  the  stairs.  "  Are  your  eggs  ready  ?  for  the 
thought  of  them  has  gone  about  my  heart,  and  my 
appetite  beats  Fin  Macoul's  to-night" 

Mrs.  Murray  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start,  to  find 
both  eggs  and  dish  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  faint 
flavor  fingering  in  the  air  to  refresh  her  tired  sol- 
dier. 

Now  the  loss  even  of  a  plateful  of  eggs,  to  a  man 
who  is  living  on  morsels  of^  salted  hide,  and  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  regaled,  is  a  trial ;  and 
Jonas  stared  about  him  in  blank  disappointment, 
and  sank  down  in  a  chair  in  sheer  exhaustion. 

"It  is  those  ungrateful,  heartless  jades;  those 
wicked  Dehlahs,"  stuttered  Mrs.  Murray,  her  old 
head  shaking  with  wrath,  her  foot  stamping  im- 
patiently. 

Jonas  started  up.  "Mother,"  he  demanded, 
sternly,  "does  misfortune  not  teach  you  charity? 
How  dare  you  slander  two  poor  miserable  young 
girls,  whom  it  would  be  kindness  to  put  out  of 
pain;  a  thousand  times  more  miserable  than  we 
are?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Murray,  it  is  true ;  we  are  thieves," 
proclaimed  Charlotte,  as  she  entered  the  room, 
carrying  the  dish,  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  its  con- 
tents. "  You  divided  your  goods  with  us,  and  we 
ate  our  portion,  and  now  we  have  stolen  youn. 
Since  we  have  come  to  shame,  be  kind,  Jonas,  and 
put  us  out  of  pain."  And  as  she  said  the  words 
with  weak  staring  eyes,  bloodless  lips,  and  Quivering 
nostrils,  she  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  Jonas  thrust  aside  his  mother,  and  carried 
Charlotte,  a  light  weight,  back  to  her  room;  his 
mother  following  and  casting  her  eyes  around  on 
the  desolation  which  had  succeeded  the  childish 
folly  she  had  banned  so  bitterly ;  on  the  cobwebs 
visible  in  the  broad  sunshine  woven  over  frames, 
and  harpsichord,  and  jar  of  sweet  waters. 

The  moment  Stacey  saw  the  three,  she  shrieked 
out  from  her  bed :  "  I  have  murdered  Charlotte ;  and 
it  was  I  who  did  it.  She  ate  a  little  of  the  stirabout 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  cross  and  would  not 
taste  it  (I  was  the  youngest,  and  always  had  my 
way),  and  she  gave  me  all  the  eggs.  But  they  only 
roused  my  hunger ;  and  I  smelt  the  rest  of  them  in 
the  next  room,  so  when  she  lay  asleep,  I  got  up  and 
crept  like  a  dog  into  your  room  and  robbed  you  of 

Jrour  meal.    And,  now  that  I  have  murdered  Char- 
otte,  you  may  kill  me,  too." 
When  Charlotte  came  to  herself,  two  moved  faces 
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bent  oTcr  her.  The  old  Ulster  woman's  heart  was 
shaken  by  the  fellow-feeling  of  misfortane,  and  over- 
come by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  girl. 

"•  I  know  all  about  it,  Mistress  Charlotte,  and  can 
make  allowance  for  the  pangs  of  a  poor  young  appe- 
tite. Weli^arday,  young  appetites  should  not  be 
hard  tried.  Sit  up,  mavoumeen,  and  eat  this  cake; 
for  neither  Jonas  nor  I  will  taste  it  until  you  will." 

Charlotte  broke  bread  with  mother  and  son ;  and 
the  old  woman,  under  the  spell  of  her  bread  and 
salt,  aeekmg  to  feed  her  riTal,  foreot  to  be  jealous 
of  ti«t  rival's  vanished  youth  ana  beauty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBS  BUBSTINO  OF  THE  BOOM. 

A  Fsw  more  pretences  of  breakfasts  and  suppers 
which  the  Murrays  and  the  O'Kanes  ate  together, 
and  there  came  the  last  of  all,  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  July.  The  united  families,  Whis  and 
Tory,  were  still  at  table,  when  a  rush  as  if  of  hur- 
rying footsteps  was  heard  in  the  street ;  and  Jonas, 
thinking  the  end  was  come,  felt  for  his  sword,  and 
roie  and  leant  in  his  turn  out  of  the  high  window, 
to  hear  of  the  passers-by  —  where  the  enemy  had 
begun  their  attack,  or  where  they  had  made  a 
breach,  and  were  already  pouring  into  the  town. 
He  had  his  answer,  drew  in  nis  head,  and  looked  in 
a  mute,  stunned  way  into  the  faces  beside  him.  His 
fiiir  complexion  was  long  since  burnt  black,  and  his 
skin  was  like  parchment  on  his  bones  under  his 
bleached  hair ;  out  the  litUe  family  could  see  that 
eyery  drop  of  blood  had  quitted  his  face  for  his 
heart,  leaving  him  sallow  as  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian, 
vhile  the  sweat  drops  burst  forth  at  every  pore. 

Was  death  so  hard  to  the  'prentice  who  had 
dared  it  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  or  was  he 
thinking  of  the  women  behind  him,  —  the  helpless, 
hapless  women  civen  over  to  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers,  not  likely  to  stop  and  ask  who  had  been 
fiiend  or  foe,  who  was  come  of  Orangemen  or  Irish- 
men? 

"They  say,"  Jonas  muttered,  at  last,  with  dry, 
quivering  hps,  taking  a  step  to  the  door,  and  fum- 
bliov  for  his  cap  while  he  spoke,  **  there  are  saik  in 
the  oay,  and  I  must  go  to  the  shore  to  see  the  deliv- 
erance of  God,  if  so  be  he  is  to  deliver  us." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,  Jonas,  and  see  the  end," 
besooght  Charlotte ;  and  he  took  her  under  his  arm. 

Down  on  the  quay,  on  that  second  last  night  of 
July,  there  was  such  a  spectacle  as  has  been  rarely 
witnessed  on  this  old  earth,  with  all  its  jeopardies 
and  rescues.  Comins  Jip  the  river,  riding  with  the 
wind,  though  the  tide  was  low,  as  little  t}irds  had 
told  the  defenders  of  Deny  weeks  before,  were 
three  English  ships,  a  fiigate  and  two  merchant- 
men,—  the  Mountjoy,  a  Derry  ship  with  a  Deny 
captain,  and  the  Phcsnix.  Before  them  was  the 
boom  barring  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and 
pointed  at  them,  and  playing  on  them  already,  tear- 
ing their  rigging,  were  the  cannon  of  the  besie^rs' 
batteries,  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  frigate.  For 
spectators  of  the  danng  adventure  there  was  a  host 
cSf  blackened  skeleton  men  and  white  ghosts  of  wo- 
men crowding  down  from  the  streets  to  the  har- 
bor, while  the  banks  of  the  Foyle  were  lined  with 
Tjrrconncrs  swaggering  soldiers,  standing  by  their 
{niched  tents,  floating  standards,  horses,  and  wag- 
ons. 

Amidst  cheers  and  groans,  prayers  and  euises, 
and  the  imminent  risk  of  running  aground,  the  for* 
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cover  the  merchantmen,  and  the  Mountjoy  drove  on 
the  boom  with  such  force  that  the  great  weir  split 
apart  with  the  report  of  a  park  of  artillerv,  and, 
crasldng  down,  churned-  the  water  into  a  yellow  sea 
of  foam.  But  so  great  was  the  shock,  that  the 
Mountjoy  bounded  oack  from  the  encounter,  and, 
shivenng  in  every  plank,  struck  and  settled  in  the 
mud  in  front  of  the  Irish  batteries. 

The  Irish  gave  a  mad  yell,  and  rushed  forward  to 
board  the  stranded  ship,  but  were  checked  and 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  steady,  galling  fire  of 
the  frigate. 

Macaulay  says,  '*  When  the  Mountjoy  grounded, 
and  when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  mm  the  Irish 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.  One  who  endured  the  unuttera- 
ble anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  tl^ey 
looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  other's  eyes." 

And  Charlotte  O'Kane's  eyes  were  opened,  as 
when  one  recovers  from  a  trance.  She  gazed 
eagerly  round  on  the  haggard,  convulsed  faces, 
and  up  into  Jonas  Mum^s  face  as  he  ground 
his  teeth  and  gnawed  his  hps  in  the  horrible  sus- 
pense. She  looked  across  at  her  old  party,  the 
well-fed,  well-clad,  roistering  bands  who  had  held 
the  town  at  bay  these  many  months,  though  they 
had  done  no  more,  —  and  her  old,  fine,  light,  vain, 
boastful  partners  seemed  to  recede  far  away,  like 
the  pearly  dawn  in  the  gold  and  purple  sunset; 
while  the  broken-hearted  men  and  wom^  closing 
their  ranks  on  the  rou^h  highway  of  the  ^Bl&j  were 
her  true  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  Grod.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried." 

The  kinship  which  had  been  struggling  into  birth 
all  these  miserable  months  sprang  in  a  moment  into 
full  visor.     She  clasped  Jonas's  arm. 

**  They  will  succeed  yet,  Jonas  I "  She  begged 
for  his  assurance  with  sobbing  breath.  '*  They  can- 
not fail.  They  have  come  to  save  us,  and  we  will 
be  saved." 

He  did  not  show  that  he  paid  heed  to  her  ap}>eal, 
as  men  hardly  regard  women's  hysterical  affections 
at  such  moments,  unless  by  taking  her  hands  and 
stroking  them  in  half-unconscious  soothing.  He 
understood  all  the  trembling  possibilities  of  the  trial, 
and  was  engrossed  by  them  while  they  lasted. 

Then  the  second  merchantman  tried  for  the  gap 
which  its  consort  had  made,  and  took  it  by  the  turn- 
ing of  a  straw,  leaping  within  the  broken  barrier, 
and  the  tide  at  the  same  time  answering  in  swell- 
ing haste  to  the  requirements  of  its  brave  masters, 
breasted  up  the  Mountjoy  till  she  too  went  floating 
through  .the  havoc  into  port,  but  not  safe  from  foes, 
or  within  reach  of  friends,  till  the  tide  bore  her, 
half  an  hour  later,  alongside  the  quay. 

Deny  was  saved  I  And  with  the  first  of  the  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal  and  casks  of  beef  and  great 
cheeses  cast  on  th^  quay,  amidst  the  deep  bass  of 
thanks,  and  the  shrill  treble  of  praise,  ana  the  joy 
peals  of  the  cathedral  bells,  —  the  noblest  music 
Deny  had  ever  heard,  Jonas  Murray  turned  and 
kissed  Charlotte  O'Kane,  and  Charlotte  hung  weep- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

After  Jonas  had  worked  as  hard  as  any  man  at 
the  raising  of  the  shelter  to  protect  the  willing  sail- 
ors landing  the  mighty  store  of  provisions ;  sSer  he 
had  ffot  his  ample  rations,  and  sent  them  home  be- 
fore him,  and  shaken  handb  and  congratulated  every 
half-crazy  man  and  woman  on  each  side  of  him,  he 
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and  the  two  went  proudly  back  to  the  Ferry  Gate, 
reckless  of  the  shot  poured  furiously  for  twelve  hours 
longer  by  the  balked  besiegers  on  the  town,  ere 
they  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  away,  bag  and 
baggage,  with  the  next  rising  sun,  to  Strabane. 

jLue  couple  paused  to  look  at  the  streaming  bon- 
fires once  agam  reflected  across  the  sky  like  the 
Merry  Dancers,  or  like  the  fires  on  Mdsummer  Eve, 
lit  already  by  wasted,  shaking  hands  on  the  heights 
above  the  town ;  and  they  stood  still  together  when 
they  came  to  a  house  before  which  there  was  gath- 
ered a  silent,  reverent,  tearfiil  crowd,  in  the  middle 
of  the  rejoicing,  and  out  of  which,  clashing  strange- 
ly with  the  bells,  came  the  sharp  wail  of  mourners 
crWng  keen.  Well  did  he  deserve  to  be  mourned 
who  was  carried  stiff  and  stark  to  his  home  on  the 
night  of  Derry's  jubilee ;  but  Derrv's  jubilee  was  his 
fit  ovation,  for  the  captain  of  the  Mountjoy  was  shot 
dead  as  his  ship  burst  the  boom,  and  fi*eed  his  birth- 
place and  homo  from  destruction. 

Jonas  and  Charlotte  looked  into  each  other's  hol- 
low, shining  eyes.  ^  Charlotte  ! "  he  whispered, 
bending  down  to  her.  '* Jonas!"  she  responded, 
pressing  up  to  him.  So  their  troth  was  pliglited  at 
the  festival  of  delivered  Derry,  till  that  death  which 
had  struck  the  hero  in  the  moment  of  victory  should 
part  them. 

.  BIRDS  m  WINTER. 

The  flrds  have  been  called  God's  Messengers 
ever  since  that  old  and  holy  time  when  the  prophet 
Elijah,  waiting  for  his  evening  meal,  saw  the  broad- 
winged  ravens  painted  black  upon  the  golden  sun- 
set, which  flooded  with  glory  the  brook  Cherith,  by 
which  he  knelt.  Ring  David,  in  his  Psalms,  makes 
mention  of  the  birds  that  built  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  says,  "  The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay  her 
young,  even  Thine  altar";  and  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors called  those  birds  that  built  about  the  churches 
God's  Birds,  and  held  them  in  as  great  reverence  as 
those  which  reared  their  nests  against  the  temples 
erected  by  David  and  Solomon.  High  up  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  roof  may  still  be  seen  an  open 
window  in  some  of  our  old  country  churches,  which 
is  called  the  Birds'  Window,  and  was  placed  there 
by  the  pious  builders,  so  that  the  birds  might  enter 
and  be  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  winter. 

The  swallow-scallop  cut  in  the  ornamental  wood- 
work under  the  pinnacled  gables  may  still  be  seen 
in  a  few  of  those  old  timber^  tenements  which  our 
forefathers  built  for  posterity.  Those  who  sat  at  the 
long  heavy  window,  nooded  by  the  quaint  scrollwork 
that  threw  a  cool  shadow  on  the  casement,  could  see 
the  swallows  come  in  and  go  out  through  the  open- 
ings, and  watch  them  feeding  their  young  or  sitting 
peacefully  on  the  neats  which  thev  had  built  within 
arm's  length  of  such  as  sat  in  the  low  wainscoted 
apartment  looking  at  them.  And  our  God-fearing 
forefathers  would  point  to  the  birds  and  tell  their 
children  how  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  left  the  birds  to  their  care,  when  he 
said,  **  They  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor 
gather  into  bams ;  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feed- 
eth  them."  And,  so  taught,  the  children  would  not 
send  away  empty  the  littie  robin  when  he  alighted 
on  the  snow-covered  window-sill,  nor  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  chirp  of  the  sparrow  when  he  came  down 
from  the  housetop  which  winter  had  whitened. 
Mankind  walked  nearer  to  God  when,  in  their  un- 


the  birds  went  to  and  fro  over  sea  and  land  at  his 
bidding,  and  that  they  were  doing  his  service  when 
they  attended  to  the  wants  of  *'  the  least  of  these." 

We  read  of  winters  so  severe,  even  within  the 
last  century,  that  nearly  all  the  small  birds  perished. 
There  were  very  few  robins,  wrens,  linnets,  or  larks 
seen  the  following  spring,  and  it  was  the  end  of 
summer  before  any  young  birds  appeared.  During 
those  hard  winters  thousands  of  birds  were  picked 
up  frozen  to  death,  for  all  the  rivers  were  ice-bound, 
and  it  was  so  cold  that  the  oil  was  frozen  in  the 
street-lamps,  and  they  could  not  be  lighted,  so  that 
the  towns  were  lefl  in  darkness.  Freezing  showers 
oflen  fell  during  those  hard  old  winters,  coating 
everything  they  touched  with  clear  bright  ice,  even 
the  plumage  of  the  birds ;  while  the  crimson  holly- 
bemes  showed  as  if  they  were  under  glass,  and  the 
moss  and  lichen  looked  like  jewels  enclosed  in  cr^ 
tal  cases.  Though  we  have  seldom  such  severe  win- 
ters now,  yet  rarely  does  one  pass  without  a  frost 
lasting  a  week  or  two,  and  causing  the  ground  to  be 
as  hanl  as  stone.  How  do  the  small  birds  live  dur- 
ing these  severe  frosts,  especially  such  as  do  not  ap- 
proach our  homes  in  quest  of  food  ?  It  is  easy  to 
show  that,  even  if  the  weather  be  so  severe  as  to 
freeze  the  very  life  out  of  them,  food  can  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  that  for  want  of  food  alone  they 
never  perish. 

There  are  millions  of  leaves  under  our  broad  old 
hawthorn  hedges  amid  which  insects  are  to  be  found 
in  every  stage  of  existence,  and  these  the  frost  rarely 
reaches.  In  the  woods,  beneath  the  close  underwood 
overtopped  by  tall  trees,  it  is  the  same ;  and  if  you 
force  a  way  through  these  close-woven  barriers  in 
winter  and  examine  the  leaves  that  lie  so  thickly  at 
your  feet,  you  will  see  where  the  birds  have  been 
rummaging  for  food.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance  where 
the  woodcock  has  been  feeding,  through  his  neat  way 
of  turning  over  the  leaves,  as  he  places  one  on  his 
right  and  anotiier  on  his  left  all  the  way  he  goes, 
never  varying,  and  so  makes  himself  quite  an  orna- 
mental walk  through  his  feeding-ground.  There  are 
loads  of  berries  on  our  privet  and  holly  hedges,  of 
heps  on  our  hawthorns  and  wild  roses,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  berry-bearing  shrubs,  which  would  make 
Quite  a  catalogue  of  names.  Under  the  gorse-bushes, 
tnat  grow  everywhere,  are  bushels  of  dry  brown 
spines,  which  not  only  harbor  insects,  but  afford  warm 
shelter  to  the  birds,  and  are  much  frequented  by  our 
finches  and  linnets  throughout  the  winter.  Nor 
would  a  firost  that  locked  up  our  navigable  rivers 
penetrate  very  deep  into  tiiese  sheltered  places, 
where  the  dry  leaves  Ue  layer  above  layer  and  never 
seem  cold  to  the  touch. 

There  are  also  myriads,  of  insect-eggs  glued,  on 
tree,  bush,  or  hedge,  to  foliage  that  never  falls,  and 
these  the  birds  find  out  and  devour ;  and  well  would 
it  be  if  our  gsurdeners  looked  a  little  more  closely  to 
the  few  leaves  which  remain  on  the  fruit-trees  at  the 
end  of  winter,  for  they  will  be  found  covered  with 
squares  of  insect  eggs,  all  glued  so  close  together 
that  it  is  difficult  toTorce  the  point  of  a  fine  needle 
between  the  rows.  Amid  mosses,  among  withered 
grass,  in  the  open  hollows  of  no  end  of  weeds  and 
reeds,  in  decayed  wood,  in  the  thatch  of  stacks, 
dwellings,  and  outhouses,  insects  are  concealed,  and 
seeds  are  to  be  found  which  are  only  visible  to  the 
sharp  sight  of  birds.  We  see  them  searching  ever^ 
hole  and  cranny  in  old  walls,  holding  on  by  their 
claws  and  the  pressure  of  their  tails,  and  can  fancy 
that  the  light  of  their  sharp,  flashing  eyes  must  be 
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the  bull's-eye  of  a  policeman's  lantern  is  when  turned 
open  a  concealed  felon.  In  &rm-yards,  in  places 
wnere  flocks  and  herds  are  foddered,  amid  every 
rariety  of  foliage  and  herbage,  the  birds  find  food 
that  we  know  nothing  of.  Watch  some  bird  busy 
pecking,  then  kneel  down  and  examine  the  ground 
closely,  and  all  you  find  will  be  ^t,  sand,  and  loam, 
—to  your  eye  nothing  else  is  visible:  what  else 
might  be  revealed  can  only  be  discovered  through 
the  aid  (^  a  microscope.  The  sight  of  birds  is  mar- 
Tellotts.  We  have  seen  them  drop  down  like  a  stone 
upon  an  insect  firom  such  a  height  as  in  our  eye 
iroold  have  rendered  it  as  indistinct  as  a  grain  of 
land  on  a  sravel-walk. 

The  birds  pass  two  thirds  of  their  time  in  mid- 
winter in  sleep,  during  which  they  require  no  food ; 
while  during  the  long  days  they  are  moving  about 
fi>r  at  least  sixteen  hours.  The  same  Providence 
which  causes  so  many  created  things  to  hibernate 
doling  the  period  they  would  perish  for  want  of 
food  u  awake,  aJso  provides  rest  and  sleep  for  the 
birds,  during  which  tney  feel  no  hunger,  ana  renders 
the  few  brief  hours  of  winter  daylight  long  enough 
to  gather  a  sufficiency  of  food  before  retiring  to 
roost  Some  birds  feed  only  in  the  night,  and  it  is 
hecoming  a  question  whether  some  few  that  are 
classed  as  wild-fowl  migrate  at  all,  as  their  nests 
hare  been  fi>und  by  our  water-courses.  All  the 
plovers,  god-wits,  coots,  water-rails,  the  sheldrake, 
and  teal  are  met  with  in  summer;  and,  though  they 
may  shifl  fi*om  place  to  place,  most  of  them,  many 
think,  remain  with  us  all  the  year  round,  although 
thev  may  move  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

Chief  favorite  of  all  our  winter  birds  is  the  little 
robin.  He  never  leaves  us,  but  still  sines  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  ^ear  in,  as  his  fore£thei8  did, 
centuries  before  a  Christmas  carol  was  heard.  His 
beaatifiil  red  breast  and  the  crimson  hoUy-berries 
are  generally  the  only  bits  of  warm  coloring  we  see 
OQt  of  doors,  where  all  the  landscape  is  whitened 
with  winter.  He  hops  on  the  window-sill,  leaving 
the  print  of  his  long  claws  in  the  snow,  while  he 
peeps  through  the  pane  with  his  bold  black  eyes, 
asbng,  in  his  way,  ibr  food,  and  will  enter  the  room, 
after  a  few  visits,  if  he  is  treated  kindly.  He  has 
BBch  winning  ways  that  all  the  children  love  him, 
and  woidd  not  narm  him  for  the  world,  were  he 
caught  and  placed  in  their  hands.  How  delighted 
the  children  are  to  stand  at  the  door  and  feed  the 
hirds  in  winter,  to  watch  their  shy  habits,  as  they 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  until  the^  reach  the  further- 
most crumb ;  then  they  open  their  wings  and  are  off 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  Throw  up  a  few  shovel- 
fbls  of  earth  in  the  garden,  and  there  the  robin  is 
nimmaging  among  it  to  see  what  he  can  find,  almost 
before  our  back  is  turned;  or  else  we  find  him 
perched,  impudently,  on  the  handle  of  the  spade 
«e  had  left  sticking  in  the  mould,  and  singing  away, 
^th  all  his  mi^ht,  as  if  trying  how  much  space  he 
coold  fill  with  his  song,  since  aU  the  other  birds  are 
lOent  Neither  does  he  forsake  us  for  long  together, 
either  in  spring  or  summer,  except  at  breeding-time, 
hut  comes  every  now  and  then,  as  if  ]ust  to  look  on 
snd  say  he  has  not  for^tten  us.  llien  he  comes 
seain,  with  his  little  fiunily  about  him  in  thdr  juve- 
Bue  suits ;  and  you  must  look  very  close  at  them  to 
Ke  a  likeness,  for  they  are  too  young  to  wear  the 
red  waistcoat,  —  the  jproud  crest  of  the  house  of  the 
Bobins ;  but  they  will  put  it  on  in  autumn,  and  be 
sble  to  take  a  part  in  the  carols  their  parents  sing  at 
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is  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  eitlier  London 
Bridge  or  Yauxhall,  or  any  of  the  bridges  that  span 
the  Thames  between  the  two — we  are  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  birds  in  winter.  We  let  the 
groundsel  and  chickweed  under  the  south  wall  run 
to  seed  year  after  year,  to  tempt  them,  so  that  one 
or  both  are  in  flower  and  seed  from  February  to 
November,  unless  the  season  is  very  severe.  The 
tall  privet  hedge  is  also  black  with  berries  all  the 
year  round ;  as  the  old  ones  hang  on  the  sprays  until 
the  new  ones  are  nearly  ripe.  Wrens,  robins,  finches, 
titmice,  and  even  the  wagtail^  that  comes  picking 
and  strutting  round  the  fountiun,  .are  among  the 
chief  of  our  winter  visitors,  for  the  sparrows  we  have 
with  us  always. 

Year  after  year  a  blackbird  builds,  and  sings,  and 
rears  its  young  with  only  the  space  of  a  gan&n  be- 
tween us.  Allthe  thickly-clustered  houses  that  hem 
in  the  open  space  in  which  we  reside  are  filled  with 
the  music  of  the  blackbird  in  spring.  Bobins  come 
into  our  kitchen,  and  we  hardly  ever  stir  out  in  win- 
ter without  startling  the  beautifully  colored  gold- 
finches. As  for  the  wrens,  they  are  sticking  up 
their  tiny  tails  everywhere.  It  will  not  be  so  long ; 
for  while  we  write  new  houses  are  creeping  up  close 
to  our  old,  high  garden-walls,  which  have  stood  for 
at  least  two  centuries.  These  and  the  huge,  square,' 
brick  pillars,  on  which  the  quaintly-wrought  iron 
gates  swung  in  former  times,  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  past ;  for  the  battlemented  manor-house,  which 
a  wall  divides  firom  us,  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, 
compared  with  the  crumbling  barrier  that  surrounds 
us.  And  in  these  g^Yi  thicK,  mouldering  old  walls 
—  every  brick  of  iniich  may  be  powdered  into  dust 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  —  thousands  of  in- 
sects are  concealed  that  furnish  the  birds  with  many 
a  meal  in  winter,  for  they  are  flying  about  and  peep- 
ing into  the  holes  and  crevices,  and  hanging  fla1>- 
tcned  against  the  brickwork  all  day  long.  We 
allow  none  to  be  captured. 

A  thick,  low-branched,  broad-spreading  japonica, 
that  sends  out  thorns  sharp  as  needles,  and  is  hung 
with  fiery  blossoms,  before  the  leaves  are  grown,  in 
early  spring,  is  the  favorite  playground  of  the  little 
brown  titmice.  It  is  overhung  by  a  plum-tree,  both 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  window.  Here  they  come 
to  play  in  winter  for  the  hour  together,  as  they  al- 
ways find  food  under  the  thorny  japonica.  Their 
favorite  game  seems  to  be  that  of  **  Uoosey,  goosey, 
gander,"  as  they  continually  chase  one  another  **  up 
stairs,  down  stairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber,**  the 
interlacing  and  step-like  branches  of  the  shrub  be- 
ing the  staircase.  Our  cat,  Blondin  —  so  called  for 
his  daring  performance  on  the  branches,  never  car- 
ing how  hign  he  climbs  nor  how  low  the  sprays  bend 
beneath  him,  as  he  always  alights  on  his  feet  when 
he  falls — is  confined  within  doors,  when  we  can 
catch  him,  while  the  titmice  go  through  their  little 
performance.  He  is,  however,  allowed  to  occupy  a 
chair  by  the  window,  on  which  he  rears  up  and 
looks  at  the  birds,  swearing  awfully,  and  switching 
his  tail  to  and  fro  angrily  all  the  time  he  watches 
them.  Now  and  then  he  escapes,  when  the  door  is 
opened,  and  spoils  their  pretty  game  of  **  catch  me, 
wbo  can,"  for  they  scamper  off,  like  a  parcel  of 
children  who  are  in  mischief,  at  the  sight  of  a 
policeman,  the  instant  they  see  Blondin.  As  for 
the  robins  and  wrens,  they  get  on  the  highest  steins 
that  shoot  out  of  the  broad  old  holly  hedge,  when 
they  see  him,  well  knowing  that  he  will  not  follow 
them  there,  as  there  are  myriads  of  sharp  spikes  on 
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feet.  Sometimes  Blondin  brings  in  a  poor  little, 
palpitating  bird,  and  looks  up  at  us  as  if  he  expect- 
ed to  be  stroked  for  so  savage  an  outrage ;  then  we 
have  a  dear  little  maiden  who  takes  it  away  from 
him,  and  gives  him  a  "  good  tidking  to,"  and  threat- 
ens that  he  shall  have  no  supper.  But  somehow, 
by  rubbing  against  her,  purring,  and  climbing  up 
her  back  to  sit  on  her  shoulder,  he  mana^  to  get 
into  favor  again ;  and  when  we  see  him  lying  coiled 
up  on  her  knee  just  before  bed-time,  we  know  that 
he  is  foi^ven,  and  has  had  his  supper. 

For  the  wac;tail  there  is  always  something  to  be 
found  about  we  fountain  under  the  pump,  as  the 
ice  is  broken  evorv  morning,  for  the  birds  to  drink, 
and  the  water  falls  over  the  brim  when  it  is  full, 
making  the  ground  moist;  and  there  the  black 
winter  gnats  mdulge  in  th^ir  airy  dance  if  there 
be  only  a  gleam  of  sunshine  that  lasts  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  goes  striding  about,  as  if  he  timed 
his  footsteps  to  the  wagging  of  his  beautiful  lon^ 
tsul;  for  he  never  hops  as  if  his  le^  were  tied 
together,  as  many  birds  do,  but  puts  his  **  best  foot 
foremost,"  like  the  gentlemanly  bird  he  is,  though 
his  color  is  like  that  of  the  mischief-loving  magpie, 
who  also  remains  with  us  all  tlie  year  round.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  starlings  at  times  about 
the  ground,  and  very  pretty  they  look  with  their 
beautifully-marked  plumaee;  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  that  long,  clear  whistle, 
whicn  is  heard  every  minute  or  so  while  they  re- 
main, and  seems  to  be  sounded  as  the  signal  of 
danger  and  caution. 

As  for  sparrows,  like  mice,  they  follow  man  where- 
ever  he  goes.  They  are  our  greatest  plague.  They 
eat  up  au  the  early  seeds  we  sow  in  February ;  then 
begin  with  the  peas  the  very  instant  they  pop  out  of 
the  ground.  We  catch  them  ihie^dng  in  winter; 
and  when  we  drive  them  off  the  seed-beds,  they  flv 
no  farther  than  one  of  the  waUs,  where  they  perch 
all  of  a  row,  and  are  down  again  and  busy  plunder- 
ing before  we  pass  under  the  elder-bower.  They 
are  bom  thieves ;  and  we  do  believe  ofben  fight  in 
winter  only  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Nor  do  they 
mind  taking  possession  of  one  another's  nests.  When 
the  rightful  occupier  returns,  the  sparrow  in  posses- 
non  pokes  out  his  head  from  under  the  eaves  and 
pecks  at  him ;  if  that  does  not  drive  him  away  the 
intruder  turns  out,  and  then  they  have  to  fight  for 
it ;  and  a  pretty  row  they  make  while  they  fight,  — 
no  doubt  calling  one  another  all  tlie  bad  names  they 
**  can  lay  their  tongues  to."  Sometimes  one  sparrow 
rives  anotlier  such  a  thrashing  that  we  do  not  see 
the  beaten  one  for  a  da^  or  two,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  confined  to  his  bed  under  the  eaves.  The 
little  wrens  sit  in  the  hedges,  huddled  up  like  baUs 
of  feathers  on  a  cold  day;  and,  but  for  their  tiny 
tails  slicking  out,  would  seem  quite  round.  Then 
there  is  ever  heard  that  low,  pleasing  note,  as  if 
they  were  talking  to  themselves  while  perking  their 
heads  aside,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  if  considering  whether  they 
have  hunted  the  spray  well  from  which  they  have 
just  stepped  down,  or  left  anything  on  it  that  is 
worth  while  going  back  again  for. 

The  golden-Ksrested  wren  we  have  not  seen,  though 
he  vbits  the  gardens  about  Camberwell  and  Dulwich 
in  winter.  He  is  the  very  smallest  of  all  our  British 
birds,  and  a  perfect  beauty  he  is,  too,  with  his  or- 
ange<colored  crest  blowing  all  about  his  head  on  a 
windy  day,  like  the  long  feathers  in  a  lady's  bonnet. 
He  likes  to  go  hopping  and  pecking  about  in  our 
shrubberies  among  the  evergreens  in  winter,  but 


never  approaches  near  our  towns  or  villages  at  any 
other  season  of  the  ^rear;  and,  though  he  weighs  but 
ei^ty  ^ains,  and  his  body  is  very  little  bugger  than 
some  of  our  big  humble-bees,  he  remains  with  us  all 
the  year  round,  even  if  the  winter  be  cold  enough  to 
kill  him,  as  if  he  preferred  laying  down  his  little 
bones  in  his  native  land  to  carrying  them  over  the 
sea,  as  so  many  of  our  larger  birds  do.  Linnets,  which 
are  such  favorite  cage-prisoners,  never  leave  us, 
though  they  shift  their  quarters  to  every  point  of  the 
island  in  winter,  the  young  birds  being  generally  to- 
gether and  the  old  ones  keeping  in  flo<3u.  In  win- 
ter we  have  chafiinches  in  our  ^irdcn,  so  clean,  that 
when  they  rise  suddenly  the  pure  white  of  their  feath- 
ers is  almost  as  startling  as  a  flash  of  lig^htning.  There 
is  a  neatness  about  their  plumage  which  seems,  com- 
pared with  the  dirty  sparrows,  as  if  they  prided  them- 
selves in  keeping  their  feathers  clean,  and  were  al- 
ways fit  to  be  seen  at  any  time.  We  frequently  startle 
them  from  the  celery  trenches,  where  the  earth  is 
oftentimes  disturbed  at  mid-winter.  Some  say  the 
females  migrate,  while  the  males  remain  behind ;  but 
this  has  not  been  proved ;  and  it  is  common  among 
the  finches  for  the  sexes  to  divide  in  irinter  and  fiy 
in  separate  flocks,  shifting  about  from  one  part  of  our 
island  to  another ;  and  this  cannot  be  caued  migra- 
tion as  the  meaning  is  understood  by  naturalists. 

The  blackbird,  Uirush,  and  magpie  never  leave 
us,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  at  times  somewhere 
near  to  our  habitations  in  winter.  Like  the  raven 
and  rook,  they  build  v^ry  early,  —  often  long  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  the  return  of  spring  about 
the  fields  and  hedgerows.  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  male  blackbird  from  the  female  until  the 
second  year,  when  the  color  of  his  beak  changes  to 
that  rich  orange  hue  which  caused  our  old  poets  to 
give  him  the  name  of  Golden-bill.  The  blackbird 
and  the  thrush  are  the  ^  ouzel-cock,  merle,  and  ma- 
vis "  of  our  old  ballad  poetry.  Very  often,  if  the 
winter  be  mild,  they  may  be  heard  singing  at  the 
beginning  of  Febniary.  There  are  also  records  in 
our  bird-calendars  of  their  songs  having  been  heard 
at  the  close  of  Januarv.  To  catch  the  lowest  and 
sweetest  notes  of  the  blackbird  the  listeners  ought 
to  be  concealed  about  a  hundred  feet  fh)m  where 
the  dusky  singer  is  stationed,  and  then  he  will  con- 
fess that  the  nightingale  has  nothing  so  delicious 
as  that  "  dying  strain,"  nor  any  other  bird,  we  be- 
lieve, except  the  little  blackcap. 

Many  a  shed,  stable,  and  outhouse  has  borne  an 
evil  name  through  the  blackbird  darting  out  sud- 
denly in  winter  when  disturbed  while  searching  for 
food,  and  almost  touching  the  intruder  with  his 
broad  dusky  wings  as  he  swept  past  with  a  rush  that 
was  quite  startling,  even  to  a  man  of  strong  nerves. 
Many  a  servant-maid  sent  into  the  shed  on  some 
errand  —  for  wood,  or  to  search  for  hens'  eggs  — 
on  a  dark  winter  day  has  uttered  a  shrill  scream 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  rushed  back  into 
the  farm-house  pale  with  fear,  believing  that  she  had 
seen  something  evil  when  the  blackbird  dashed  by 
her.  Naturally  he  is  fond  of  thickets  and  solitary 
places,  loving  to  build  in  dark  fir  plantations,  and  it 
IS  rare  to  see  more  than  two  or  three  blackbirds  to- 
gether, for  they  never  fly  in  flocks  like  thrushes. 

Many  a  nest  does  the  nakedness  of  winter  reveal, 
in  spots  where  we  searched  for  them  in  vain  during 
the  oird-nesting  season,  standing  out  now  so  promi- 
nently in  the  bare  bushes  and  hedges  as  to  make  us 
wonder  that  they  could  ever  esoape  our  eyes.  But 
spring  and  summer  had  then  drawn  closely  their 
green  curtains  over  what  are  now  the 
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Batb,  rained  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang; 

and,  instead  of  noticing  the  old  nests,  the  bo3r8  are 
binr  trying  to  trap  the  birds  with  sieve,  air-noose, 
biroliine,  springle,  and  brick  trap,  —  the  last  gener- 
ally the  first  they  set  when  they  make  a  show  of  giv- 
ing OQtdoor  relief  to  the  poor  sparrows.  Then  wnat 
an  oM  fiuniliar  picture  that  is  m  which  two  or  three 
duldren  are  huadled  together  in  some  tumble-down 
■bed,  silently  watching  uie  sieve  resting  on  the  frail 
nick  to  which  the  string  one  of  them  holds  is  at- 
tached, their  faces  quite  a  studv,  —  ezpressins  hope, 
fear,  delight,  and  every  other  reeling  caused  \y  the 
near  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  cautious  oirds, 
ontil  at  last  there  is  a  joyous  cry,  when  the  string  is 
palled,  and  one  is  captured,  to  be  free  again  the 
next  minute  through  the  impatient  little  hands  that 
nplifl  the  sieve !  Then  they  generally  end  by  blam- 
ii^  one  another  for  allowing  the  fluttered  prisoner 
to  escape,  all  endeavoring  to  prove  that  It  was  not 
their  fault,  but  never  agreeing  that  each  was  alike 
guilty. 

There  are  thousands  of  secluded  homesteads  scat- 
tered over  England,  where  tender-hearted  children 
may  be  seen  sSministering  "  outdoor  relief"  to  the 
Binis  in  Winter.  We  see  the  speckled  fieldfare 
and  the  bud-picking  bullfinches  gazing  timidly  from 
the  branches  of  the  holly-tree ;  while  the  shy,  wild 
bbckbirds  seem  afraid  to  draw  nearer,  and  the 
thrash  crouches  low,  as  if  he  feared  the  noisy 
iparrows,  who  make  themselves  quite  at  home 
anywhere.  The  timid  greenfinch,  the  graceful 
chaffinch,  and  the  merry  wagtail  seem  shy,  though 
the  chaffinch  has  approached  so  near  to  the  noisy 
iparrows ;  while  bold  Robin  Redbreast  has  ventured 
on  the  window-sill,  and  we  see  a  sweet  face  turned 
towards  him  from  behind  the  diamond-shaped  lat- 
tice. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  such  birds  as  re- 
main with  us  all  the  year  through,  more  especially 
those  that  approach  our  homes  in  winter ;  and,  in 
dewribing  tne  blackbird  at  this  season,  need  only 
add  that  the  habits  of  the  magpie  and  thrush  are 
nearly  the  same.  Though  the  field&re,  redwing, 
woodcock,  snipe,  and  several  others  winter  with  us, 
we  feel  none  of  that  interest  in  their  habits  which 
we  do  in  those  that  belong  to  us,  and  are  almost  as 
fiunihar  to  our  children  as  the  Christmas  holly- 
berries.  For  our  own  part,  we  never  neglect  to 
give  outdoor  relief  to  the  birds  in  winter,  even 
when  our  only  songsters  are  the  hungry  sparrows. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  time  has  long  sone  by  when  criticism  could 
do  anything,  for  good  or  evil,  for  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  No  amount  of  literary  censure 
or  praise  could  lower  or  raise  his  estimation  with 
the  general  public.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
believe  that  anv  criticism,  however  Just,  or  fair,  or 
thougfatfiil,  would  lead  him  to  alter  hu  style,  or  tone, 
or  mode  of  writing.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  take  the  author  of  **  Rckwick  "  for  better  or  for 
worse.  We  do  not  indeed  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  the  postscript  to  our  *'  Mutual 
Friend,**  that  an  author  must  always  understand 
what  he  is  about  better  than  a  critic.  If  this  were 
10,  a  painter,  writer,  sculptor,  or  artist  of  any  kind, 
woold  be  the  only  competent  jud^  of  the  merit  of 
his  own  work,  an  argument  which  refiites  itself. 
Bat  we  do  hold,  that  with  every  artist  a  time  comes 
when  the  function  of  criticism  ceases,  as  far  as  he 
,   himself  is  concerned.     A  very  young  husband  may 


think  it  worth  while  to  try  and  improve  the  mind 
and  elevate  the  character  of  a  youthful  bride,  though 
the  task  generally  ends  in  disappointment  But  no 
sane  elderly  married  man  ever  dreams  of  trying  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  mother  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren. Now,  Mr.  Dickens  and  the  public  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  wedded  too  lone  together,  and,  on  the 
whole,  love  each  other  too  dearly,  to  dream  of  any 
possible  improvement  of  their  marital  relations. 

Moreover,  there  is  probably  no  writer  of  emi- 
nence who  has  shown  less  faculty  of  improvement 
— -  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase  —  than  Charles 
Dickens.  By  the  force  of  an  almost  unequalled 
^nius,  he  placed  himself,  on  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  authors ;  and  from 
that  rank  he  has  never  receded  or  advanced.  In 
the  novels  of  Thackeray  or  Bulwer  you  can  trace  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  writing  and  sto- 
ry-telling, as  the  author  gained  skill  by*  experience. 
Xou  can  trace  nothing  of  the  kind  in  those  of  Dick- 
ens. "  Great  Expectations  **  is  as  perfect  or  imper- 
fect as  a  novel  as  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,**  and 
in  the  same  manner.  As  a  veteran  novelist,  Mr. 
Dickens  evinces  the  same  inability  to  compose  a 
story  which  he  showed  as  a  mere  literary  tyro. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  "  Bamaby  Kudge," 
—  the  least  popular  of  all  nis  novels,  —  there  is  not 
one  in  which  the  story,  as  story,  is  not  unsatisfac- 
tory, in  which  the  plot  is  not  confiised,  the  explana- 
tion inadequate,  and  in  which  there  is  not  an  ab- 
sence of  proportion  between  the  foundation  of  the 
superstructure  and  the  superstructure  itself.  In 
this  latest  novel,  the  "  Mutual  Friend  "  himself,  the 
Yeneerings,  the  Podsnaps,  and  the  Lammles  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of 
the  story,  which  they  introduce,  as  it  were,  to  the 
reader.  The  murder  of  John  Harmon,  the  sup- 
posed key-note  of  the  novel,  is  almost  lost  sight  of 
throughout  the  bulk  of  the  novel ;  and  the  main 
interest  centres,  not  about  the  chief  actors,  but 
about  Eugene  Wraybum,  and  Lizzie  Hexam,  and 
Bradley  Headstone,  mere  supernumeraries  in  the 
drama  of  *'  Our  Mutual  Friend,**  whose  presence 
might  be  dispensed  with  without  injury  to  the  main 
plot. 

In  trying  to  unravel  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  plots, 
we  are  always  reminded  of  the  Maze  at  Hampton 
Court ;  the  clews  which  appear  the  most  promising 
end  in  nothinjg,  and  wo  make  a  dozen  false  starts 
before  we  catch  hold  of  the  correct  path.  We  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  the  adoption  of  Jonnny  and  Sloppy 
is  to  lead  to  something  important  in  the  solution  of 
the  Boffin  mystery ;  but  Johnny  dies  before  he  can 
be  brought  home,  and  Sloppy  only  reappears  in  the 
last  chapter,  to  aid  in  administering  due  castigation 
to  Silas  Weeg.  Then,  too,  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  **  Mutusu  Friend  "  are  of  the  usual  cast-iron,  or 
rather  cast-wax,  stamp  we  are  so  used  to  in  all  Mr. 
Dickens's  novels.  M.  Henri  Taine,  in  his  able  cri- 
tique on  English  novelists,  says  that  he  always  feels 
inclined  to  address  the  excellent  young  men  and 
amiable  young  women  who  play  the  lovers  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  wonts  as  good  little  boys  and  girls. 
"  Soyez  sages,  mes  bons  petits  enfans,"  is  the  vale- 
dictory b^ediction  he  would  bestow  upon  them. 
Ruth  Pinch,  Ada  Jamdyce,  Florence  Dombey, 
Kate  Nickleby,  Little  Dorrit,  and  the  rest,  are  all 
twin  sisters.  Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  hero- 
ine who  begins  by  being  a  little  wilful  and  proud, 
like  Bella  Wilfer,  but  she  always  ends  by  toning 
down  into  a  perfect  woman.  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  heroes  are  always  weU-conductcd,  excellent 
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young  men,  with  the  highest  principles,  and  all  the 
domestic  virtues.  And,  somehow,  Mr.  Dickens  him- 
self seems  aware  of  their  essentially  prosaic  nature. 
He  has  created  scores  of  characters  which  will  live  as 
lonz  as  the  English  literature  of  our  time  is  read ;  but 
he  has  never  thrown  the  whole  power  of  his  match- 
less genius  on  the  delineation  of  a  hero  or  heroine. 
**  Yanitv  Fair  "  was  called  a  novel  without  a  hero ; 
but  Dickens's  novels  might,  we  think,  be  more  truly 
called  novels  without  heroes  and  without  plots. 

Then,  also,  since  we  are  pickins  out  faults,  we 
may  say  that  the  artistic  ment  of  mr,  Dickens's  pic- 
tures is  strangely  injured  by  his  passion  for  irrele- 
vant discussions,  —  a  passion  whicn  has  grown  upon 
him  in  later  years.  When  Thackeray  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  narrative  to  enter  on  some  topic  which 
took  his  fancy,  we  were  almost  sorry  when  the  topic 
was  dropped  and  the  narrative  resumed.  But  with 
Dickens  the  case  is  different.  We  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Dickens's  views  about  Chancery  suits 
and  administrative  reform;  but,  agreeing  or  dis- 
agreeing, we  do  not  wish  to  have  them  forced  upon 
us  in  the  middle  of  a  novel,  like  a  dose  of  medicine 
in  a  spoonful  of  honey.  Thus  in  *^  Our  Mutual 
Friend  "  one  of  the  moot  fimciful  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages is  the  protest  against  the  modem  Foor4aw 
system,  given  through  the  narrative  of  old  Betty, 
but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  story  than  with 
Captain  Cook's  voyages.  Mr.  Dickens  would,  pe]> 
haps,  ui^e  in  reply,  that  a  great  moral  lesson  can 
be  enforced  better  through  the  medium  of  a  novel 
than  of  an  elaborate  Blue-book.  We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  the  plea  in  the  interests  of  social  pro- 
gress, but  not  in  those  of  art.  As  an  earnest  re- 
former, Mr.  Dickens  may  be  right  in  interlarding 
his  novels  with  political  and  social  discussions ;  as 
an  artist,  he  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

In  *'  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  all  the  peculiar  merits 
and  defects  of  the  writer  we  all  admire  so  much 
may  be  found  in  their  full  force  and  development. 
It  IS  the  fashion,  amongst  the  class  of  critics  in 
whose  eyes  pofiularity  is  the  heaviest  sin  that  can 
be  laid  to  a  writer's  door,  to  say  that  Dickens  has 
fallen  off.  Whether  he  has  faUen  off  or  not  is  a 
question  of  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  nobody 
has  yet  risen  up  to  him.  Let  any  candid  reader 
trv  and  picture  to  himself  what  a  sensation  **  Our 
Mutual  Friend"  would  have  produced  if  it  had 
been  written  by  a  new  and  unuiown  author.  It  is 
only  because  we  are  so  used  to  the  marvellous 
creative  power  of  the  great  English  novelist  that 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  creations. 
We  have  plenty  of  clever  novel-writers  at  ^e 
present  day,  and  Anthony  TroUope,  Bulwer,  Miss 
Evans,  Charles  Reade,  and  a  dozen  others,  mieht 
be  named  as  novelists  whose  works  will  live  after 
them ;  but  what  single  writer  is  there  amongst  the 
lot  who  would  have  written  the  account  of  the 
Pool  below  the  bridges,  of  little  Johnny's  death,  of 
Bradley  Headstone's  death  agony,  or  of  the  doll- 
dressmal^er's  **  bad  boy  "  ? 

It  is  getting  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  for  novelists 
to  photograpn  the  features,  habits,  tricks  of  voice 
and  manner  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
so  to  produce  a  life-like  portraiture.  But  yet,  even 
to  those  who  know  the  ori^ais,  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  those  photographic  likenesses  is  not  hauso 
vivid  as  that  which  Mi\  Dickens  creates  out  of  his 
own  genius.  Nobody  can  give  a  name  to  Mr.  Pod- 
snap,  or  Fascination  Fledgby,  or  Mr.  Twemlow,  or 
Aln^  Lammle,  but  yet  everybody  feels  that  he 
knows  them  personally,  the  moment  he  has  read 


**  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Just  as  no  critic  can  ever 
discern  the  art  by  which  a  great  painter  produces  a 
resemblance  by  a  few  touches,  so  no  disquisition  can 
explain  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Dickens  throws  off  his 
likenesses.  We  know  far  more  of  the  real  nature 
of  Becky  Sharpe  and  Colonel  Newcome  than  we  do 
of  any  personage  in  Mr.  Dickens's  novels ;  but  if  the 
latter  writer  hwA  painted  them,  —  a  thins  he  could 
not  have  done, — we  should  have  seen  them  before 
us  as  they  lived  and  moved ;  we  should  have  known 
them  if  we  had  met  them  in  the  street. 

And,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  this  faculty  of  bringing 
his  personages  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood  which 
constitutes  Mr.  Dickens's  extraordinary  talent.  In 
spite  of  the  extravagance  of  his  plots,  the  men  and 
women  of  his  pages  are  living  beings.  When  once 
seen  they  come  home  with  us,  as  persons  we  have 
known  in  life.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  Mark 
Tapley  i^d  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  Pecksniff  and  Harold 
Skimpole,  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  are  personages  whose  names  you  may 
recall  in  writing  or  conversation  with  a  far  greater 
certainty  that  those  yon  address  will  understand  the 
reference,  than  if  you  mentioned  the  most  famous 
names  in  modem  science,  or  art,  or  politics.  To  this 
great  Dickens  portrait  gidlery  '*  Our  Mutual  Friend  " 
will  add  not  a  few  pictures.  Bella,  the  *'  boofer  lady," 
Mrs.  Wilfer,  Silas  Wegg,  old  Betty,  Rogue  Bider- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Veneering  are  henceforth  recognized 
public  characters. 

Nor  is  there  any  fiuling  in  this,  the  latest  of  the 
series  in  that  wonderful  power  of  seeing  what  ever^- 
body  feels  he  ought  to  have  seen  himself,  but  did 
not  see,  —  which  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Dickens's 
works.  When  the  tavern  waiter  in  the  Christmas 
story  complained  about  the  hardship  of  his  having 
to  profess  an  interest  in  the  prospects  of  the  moon, 
we  all  felt  quite  astonished  taat  this  observation  had 
never  struck  us  before.  So  the  mere  phrase  about 
the  Lamnde  household,  that  their  servants  were  not 
miite  like  any  other  people's  servants,  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  Lammle  intenor  which  pages  of  minute 
description  would  not  produce.  Mr.  I>ickens  tells 
us  in  his  preface  how  *^  Our  Mutual  Friend "  was 
nearly  being  abruptly  removed  from  the  world  by 
the  dreadfufStaplehurst  accident.  Had  it  so  been, 
there  is  no  living  author  for  whose  death  so  many 
thousands  of  readers,  to  whom  his  &ce  is  unknown, 
would  have  grieved  as  for  that  of  a  friend,  not  mu- 
tual, but  personal 

CHRISTMAS  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSR 

We  were  scarcely  settled  for  the  winter  in  the 
small  German  capital  which  was  to  be  our  home  for 
the  next  four  years,  before  our  friends  began  to 
urge  us  to  choose  our  house  for  the  summer.  It 
was  idle  to  remonstrate.  Half  the  best  houses  were 
taken  already,  and  if  we  waited  tiU  the  spring,  not 
one  would  be  left.  Why  should  not  we  tatc  advan- 
ta^  of  this  unusually  fine  December,  instead  of 

fnng  down,  as  so  many  did,  in  the  deep  snow  of 
ebSiary? 

December  was  unusually  fine.  ^  A  sharp  frost,  it 
is  true,  but  bright  sun,  powerful  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  no  wind.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Pfaffenstadt  had  never  known  such  weather,  and 
though  oldest  inhaUtants,  as  a  rule,  never  have 
known  such  a  season  as  the  present,  their  experi- 
ence might  for  once  be  trusted.  We  made  up  our 
minds  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  friends,  who  were 
certainly  the  oldest  English  inhabitants,  and  we 
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started  for  Guggelsee.  From  the  very  moment  of 
our  starting  it  was  plain  that  Guggelsee  was  a  sum- 
mer place,  and  that  the  facilities  ior  reaching  it  in 
winter  were  limited.  The  trains  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion ran  at  sreat  intervab,  or  rather,  from  their 
alowDess,  could  hardly  be  said  to  run  at  alL  The 
mail  train  started  at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
being  a  luggage  train  as  well,  travelled  ten  miles  an 
hoar,  excluding  a  stoppage  of  twenty  minutes  at 
most  of  the  stations.  The  mail  coach  which  met 
the  mail  train  went  about  three  miles  an  hour,  ex- 
cluding a  similar  stoppage  kt  most  of  the  beer- 
houses. However,  on  these  points  I  do  not  speak 
from  experience,  as  we  avoided  both  the  mail  train 
and  the  coach  that  met  it. 

Had  we  been  Germans  we  should  have  started  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  got  back  by  night.  For 
we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  hotel  accommoda- 
tion for  the  winter  at  the  place  to  which  we  were 
earns.  The  immense  bath-nouse,  that  serted  as  an 
botcr  daring  the  summer,  was  closed  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  and,  being  given  up  by  mortab,  was 
probably  tenanted  by  spirits.  Although  in  the 
deight  of  summer  the  establishment  was  full  to  suf- 
focation, and  daily  shut  its  doors  against  homeless 
wanderers,  no  enterprising  speculator  had  been  al- 
lowed to  open  a  rival  inn,  even  of  the  most  moder- 
ate dimensions.  The  consequence  was,  that  winter 
risitors  had  either  to  start  at  8  A.M.,  or  take  their 
chance  of  a  bed  in  the  house  they  engaged  for  the 
rammer.  As  it  was  only  for  one  night  that  we  ex- 
pected to  be  away  from  nome,  we  resolved  on  this 
second  alternative. 

The  carriage  which  we  chartered  at  the  station 
had  been  rattling  alon^  the  crisp  road  for  some 
time,  the  driver  crackmg  his  wnip  and  singing, 
when  he  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  view.  We  were  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  down  which  the  road  went  winding  to  an  im- 
measorable  depth.  The  top  of  the  hiU  was  bare, 
and  the  view  open  before  us;  but  as  the  hill  de- 
scended, thick  wood  began  to  clothe  its  sides,  farms 
and  housetops  broke  out  occasionally,  ^d  down 
below  spread  the  broad  lake,  its  whole  surface  a 
sheet  or  glistening  ice.  The  severity  of  the  cold 
was  first  proclaimed  by  this  frozen  plain.  The  sun 
shone  on  it  with  all  its  might,  but  it  flung  back  the 
sui*8  rays  with  a  hard,  defiant  glitter.  Several 
skaters  were  out,  but  we  were  too  high  above  the 
level  to  hear  the  metallic  scoring  of  their  skates, 
tad  we  hardly  noticed  the  isolated  figures  in  the 
mnd  sweep  of  the  lake-basin.  At  the  farther  end 
there  was  a  wall  of  dark  mountain,  without  a  patch 
of  snow  on  it,  or  any  sign  of  life  beyond  its  frown- 
ing rocky  precipices.  The  hills  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  lake  were  sofler,  and  more  gently  rounded ;  the 
road  at  their  foot  wound  occasionally  over  the  spurs 
which  they  threw  out  into  the  lake,  and  which  there 
took  the  rorm  of  weedy  shoals,  the  haunt  of  pike ; 
and  towards  the  far  end,  where  the  hills  fell  back 
and  left  a  smaller  basin,  you  saw  the  two  towers 
and  massive  structure  of  the  old  monastery  which 
was  now  the  bath-house,  and  the  more  modem  vil- 
lage clustering  about  it. 

Oar  driver  had  been  arranging  a  series  of  drags 
for  the  hind  wheels,  and  passing  the  door  he  stopped 
to  have  a  word.  "  Fine  view,  eh  ?  Ah,  but  you 
>luxild  see  it  in  summer.  I  never  saw  it  like  this 
before.  Cold  down  there,  eh  ?  "  And  he  gave  his 
inns  a  cheerful  swing  to  drive  out  the  thought 
The  next  minute  his  face  fell. 

*"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 


1^  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it,"  he  replied,  and 
pointed  to  a  cloud  creeping  over  the  wall  of  pre- 
cipitous rock  at  the  opposite  end.  "  When  we  have 
snow,  we  shall  have  snow."  He  jumped  on  his 
box  without  another  word,  and  plunged  down  the 
hill. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  bottom,  the  brightness 
of  the  day  was  overcast  There  was  not  exactly 
wind,  but  a  low  moaning.  One  or  two  small  parti- 
cles of  snow  fell,  or  balanced  in  the  air.  The  skat- 
ers had  all  left  the  lake.  The  driver  kept  on  stead- 
ily and  faster  than  ever.  At  last,  as  we  got  near 
the  village,  a  light  snow  began  to  falL  It  covered 
the  road  with  a  thin  but  very  smooth  coating,  more 
like  a  light  froth  than  anything  else,  and  the  lake 
was  speedily  getting  white.  But  as  we  drove  into 
a  yard,  and  were  hurried  out  of  the  carriage,  it  was 
plain  that  the  snow  was  thickening.  The  horses 
were  taken  out  with  the  most  unusual  speed,  and 
the  carriage  thrust  into  a  shed,  while  the  driver 
seized  our  luggage  and  preceded  us  hastily  to  the 
first  house  on  our  list  There  was  no  time  to  notice 
anything ;  he  would  not  pause  till  we  were  safe  in- 
side, and  then  he  hurried  back  again. 

"  Snow  ?  "  said  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  thus  deposited. 

"  So  it  seems,"  I  answered.  He  looked  at  us 
curiously,  and  we  looked  round  us  with  -still  greater 
curiosity.  The  room  was  low  and  narrow,  with 
windows  contrived  to  let  in  the  minimum  of  light, 
and  keep  out  the  maximum  of  fresh  air.  It  served 
at  once  as  sittin^room,  dining-room,  and  bedroom, 
nursery,  and  tador*s  workshop.  With  all  this,  it 
was  surprisingly  clean,  but  the  heat  and  stuffiness 
were  frightful  Not  the  best  prospect  for  the  sum- 
mer, one  would  think;  but,  probably  the  summer 
looks  of  Gug^lsee  differed  in  all  respects  from 
those  it  wore  m  the  winter. 

While  we  gazed,  the  air  grew  thicker  and  darker; 
the  snow  wa^  now  falling  in  heavy  flakes,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  addressed  us  again.  **  A  bad 
time  to  see  us,  this  !  We  are  now  shut  in  for  the 
winter.  What  will  you  do  till  the  sledges  are 
readv  ?  " 

We  stared  not  a  little  at  the  question. 

"  The  carriage  that  brought  us  —  "I  began ;  but 
the  host  would  not  let  me  miish  my  sentence. 

"  It  will  stay  here  till  the  spring,  unless  there  is  a 
miracle.  You  will  have  to  go  back  in  sledges ;  and 
the  fine  weather  has  lasted  so  long  that  no  one  has 

fot  a  sledge  ready.    Besides,  while  this  fall  lasts  no 
orse  will  face  it" 

Here  was  a  pleasant  look-out  We  glanced 
round  the  room  again,  and  our  eyes  met,  not  very 
cheerfully.  Were  we  to  wait  here  till  the  snow 
had  melted,  or  till  the  sledges  could  be  got  ready  ? 
And  what  would  become  of  our  Christmas  dinner, 
the  turkey,  to  which  we  had  given  chase  at  all  the 
poulterers',  the  mince-pies  and  plum-piidding,  into 
which  my  wife  had  so  laboriously  indoctrinated  the 
cook?  Our  host  noticed  our  perplexity,  and  at- 
tributed it  to  the  state  of  the  room ;  but  thi»  further 
horror  never  entered  our  minds.  We  had  not  for  a 
moment  expected  to  pass  even  one  night  in  this 
general  resort  of  the  family ;  two  or  three  days  and 
two  or  three  nights  would  be  past  all  bearing. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  house  ?  "  asked  the 
landlord,  at  length,  as  the  pause  became  uncomfort- 
able. We  brightened  up  at  once.  The  house,  to 
be  sure ;  this  room  was  not  the  whole  house,  though 
it  seemed  to  discharge  that  duty.  Accordingly,  we 
ezpresoed  our  readiness,  and  the  landlord  made  his 
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preparatiom.  To  our  Burprise,  his  first  step  was  to 
take  a  candle.  Was  he  going  to  begin  with  the 
cellar  ?  But  our  doubt  was  soon  at  an  end,  when 
he  opened  a  door  in  the  passage,  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  a  dark  staircase,  leading  to  a  dark  first- 
floor.  The  atmosphere  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  was  that  of  an  Italian  church.  The  warm 
air  of  summer  had  not  been  entirely  displaced  by 
the  winter  air  which  was  trying  to  creep  m,  and  it 
hung  about  in  patches.  Every  window  was  tight 
shut-  and  pasted  down,  every  shutter  was  fastened 
and  pasted,  and  there  was  nowhere  the  smallest 
crevice.  The  landlord  led  us  into  a  good-sized 
room,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  salon.  The  sofa  stands 
there,  with  a  handsome  table  before  it ;  there  are 
the  two  arm-chairs,  and  the  six  plain  ones ;  if  you 
like  a  piano,  it  can  stand  there ;  the  looking-glass 
goes  between  those  windows,  and  the  likenesses  of 
the  royal  family  on  the  wall  opposite." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  each  of  the  things, 
and  each  time  we  looked  to  see  them.  But  there 
was  not  one  of  them  there.  The  room  was  as  bare 
as  a  beef-bone  afler  the  onslaught  of  a  hungry  mas- 
tiff. It  was  the  same  in  the  next  room.  *'  This  is 
the  dining-room.  Round  table  in  the  middle,  side- 
board, and  china  closet"  Apparently  the  last 
guests  had  eaten  up  the  furniture  before  leaving. 
**  The  best  bedroom.  Lai^  English  double  bed, 
made  for  an  English  famUy;  wardrobe,  chest  of 
drawers,  washstand,  and  toilet-table."  Either  the 
candle  in  the  daytime  deceived  our  eyes,  or  the 
master  of  the  house  had  a  Barmecide  imagination  ! 
We  turned  to  him  at  length,  and  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  things  he  was  enumerating. 

It  was  his  turn  to  stare  now.  '*  The  furniture  ? 
It  is  aU  packed  up  and  stowed  away  in  the  garret 
Do  you  think  we  would  leave  it  out  all  the  winter 
without  a  soul  to  use  it  ?     And  the  moths  ?  " 

No  doubt  he  was  ri^ht,  but  it  rather  lessened  our 
chance  of  a  bed.  This  point  was  mooted  when  we 
came  down  from  the  darkness  of  the  upper  floors 
to  the  gloom  of  the  lower.  Where  could  we  sleep  ? 
The  lower  floor  was  made  up  of  two  small  rooms 
for  the  owners  of  the  house,  a  small  kitchen  for 
them,  and  a  large  kitchen  for  the  summer  tenants. 
Our  host  explained  to  us  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  us  any  of  the  upper  rooms ;  it  was  well  enough 
to  pay  them  a  short  visit,  but  we  should  freeze  if 
we  stayed  in  them;  would  we  occupy  the  other 
room  on  the  ground  floor  ?  We  looked  at  it,  and 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  possession.  At  last  a 
brilliant  thought  occurred ;  we  might  light  the  fire 
in  the  large  kitchen,  and  have  a  couple  of  mattress- 
es brought  down  to  stretch  on  the  floor.  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  we  reconciled  ourselves  to  passing 
the  night,  if  not  the  next  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  our 
Bummer  house. 

When  we  had  settled  this  point,  we  wished  to 
inquire  about  a  sledge  for  the  (lay  after.  That  day 
after  was  Christmas  eve,  and  was  our  last  chance 
of  getting  back  for  Christmas  day.  But  our  land- 
lord shodc  his  head;  if  I  could  stand  the  heavy 
snow,  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  people  who  kept 
conveyances,  but  he  doubted  anything  being  ready. 
And  he  took  care  to  assure  me  that,  **If  I  could 
stand  the  heavy  snow,"  was  no  figure  of  speech. 
I  found  out  the  truth  of  his  words  as  soon  as  we 
got  out  of  the  house ;  the  weight  almost  beat  me 
Sown ;  it  quite  took  away  my  breath ;  my  feet  sank 
deep  in  the  soft  drifts,  and  I  could  hardly  lift  them 
out    I  was  glad  of  the  first  shelter  under  one  of 


the  overhanging  balconies  with  which  all  houses  in 
the  mountains  are  provided.. 

One  man  was  sheltering  there  already.  Mv 
landlord  looked  at  him,  and  he  returned  the  Iook 
askance.  Then  he  moved  off,  and  was  lost  in  the 
snow-storm.  **  No  signs  of  clearing,"  said  the  land- 
lord, looking  out,  though  his  eye  seemed  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  man  who  had  left,  and  when 
he  shook  his  head  it  was  scarcely  at  the  weather. 
We  left  after  a  little  breathing  time,  and  soon 
found  that  our  search  was  vain.  No  one  would 
speak  of  anything  till  the  snow  was  over,  for  no 
horse  would  face  it ;  and  it  would  be  time  enough 
then  to  get  the  sledge  ready. 

There  was  a  good  warm  fire  in  our  kitchen,  and 
our  host  lingered  there  as  if  he  had  something  to 
say.  I  suppose  it  was  to  take  off  the  dulness  under 
which  we  were  evidently  laboring,  for  he  soon 
began  a  story. 

**  You  saw  that  man  who  was  sheltering,  and  who 
looked  at  me  oddly  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  your  eyes  followed  him  as  he  left  us. 
AVhy  was  that  ?  " 

'*  I  will  tell  you  why.  He  has  just  come  out  of 
prison.    For  what  ?    For  shooting  a  man." 

"By  mistake,  I  suppose,  as  he  has  only  been 
imprisoned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  mistake.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened ?  "  And  without  waiting  for  encouragement, 
he  proceeded.  "You  may  have  heard  that  the 
poachers  abodt  here  are  a  terrible  set,  and  that 
there  has  always  been  mortal  hatred  between  them 
and  the  keepers.  If  a  keeper  sees  a  poacher,  bang ! 
the  poacher's  dead.  If  a  poacher  sees  a  keeper, 
bang!  and  the  keeper's  dead.  That  man  was  a 
poacher,  had  been  out  often,  veiy  often  had  a  near 
run  with  the  keepers.  One  of  the  keepers  had 
watched  him,  and  was  often  on  his  traces,  but  be 
was  quick,  he  suspected  it,  and  always  escaped. 
At  last  he  resolved  to  set  a  trap  for  this  keeper. 
He  let  himself  be  seen  going  up  to  one  of  the 
woods,  then  cut  across  and  toox  a  roundabout  way, 
so  that  the  kee{>er  might  go  straight  after  him,  look 
for  him,  give  him  up  as  he  had  often  had  to  give 
him  up  before,  and  come  home  just  by  the  spot 
where  he  had  posted  himself,  fife  had  a  splendid 
ambush,  just  where  he  could  see  the  keeper  come 
over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  he  lay  with  his  rifle  in 
rest  on  a  branch,  waiting.  He  waited  long ;  at  last 
he  saw  the  feather  in  the  keeper's  hat  rise  slowly 
above  the  hill.  Next  moment  the  wearer  came  in 
full  sight,  bang !  and  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  his 
heart^ 

"  What  a  deliberate  murder  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  would  have  been,  only  it  was  the  wrong 
man.  It  was  another  poacher  who  was  out  the  same 
day.  The  keeper  had  not  followed  at  all.  And  so 
aa  it  was  a  mistake,  the  man  was  only  imprisoned." 

**  A  mistake,  do  you  call  it  ?  It  would  have  been 
a  most  unlucky  mistake  for  the  murderer  anywhere 
else.  He  wanted  to  kill  one  man  and  he  killed 
another." 

"Ay,"  said  the  host,  "but  you  see  his  counsel 
said,  *  The  law  defines  murder  as  taking  a  man's 
life  with  an  intention  to  kill  him.  Do  yon  try  my 
client  for  murdering  the  poacher?  But  he  haa 
no  intention  of  kilhng  him.  Do  you  try  him  for 
having  the  intention  to  kill  the  keeper  r  But  he 
did  not  kill  him.  You  cannot  take  the  act  from 
one  and  the  intention  from  the  other,  and  weave 
them  together  into  one  consistent  web  of  wilfiil 
murder.'    So  you  see  he  was  imprisoned." 
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We  were  destined  to  hear  something  more  of 
this  ease  from  another-  point  of  view.  Christmas 
ere  came,  and  still  no  sledges;  the  snow  had  not 
ceased  for  a  moment  the  day  before,  and  was  still 
filling  at  intervals.  It  was  plain  that  we  must  pass 
oar  Christmas  in  the  kitchen. 

Towards  evening  several  of  the  friends  of  our 
hoet  came  in  to  keep  the  Christmas  eve,  which  is 
kept  instead  of  Christmas  day  in  Grermany.  One 
of  the  friends  was  a  fine  sturdy  fellow,  up  to  all 
kinds  of  jokes,  and  a  favorite  with  every  one.  He 
hang  his  hat,  with  a  black-cock  feather  in  it,  oyer 
the  door,  and  was  soon  laughing  and  singing  with 
the  best  I  had  come  to  k>ok  on,  and  was  much 
amosed.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  fancied  I  saw 
some  one  move  outside  the  low  window,  but  the 
next  minute  there  came  another  snow-shower,  and 
I  thought  this  had  deceived  my  eyes.  The  hero  of 
the  evening  had  hung,  as  I  have  said,  his  cap  over 
the  door,  and  it  was  so  high  up  that  no  one  could 
reach  it  Several  of  the  men  tried  to  get  it  by  a 
jamp,  bat  it  beat  them  all ;  and  the  owner,  wilhng 
to  show  his  agility,  hung  it  on  a  still  higher  nail  in 
the  wall  exactly  opposite  the  window.  He  had 
done  this  by  standing  on  a  chair,  and  he  now  pre- 
pared to  jump  for  it  The  first  jump  failed.  As 
he  made  the  second,  there  was  a  flash  outside  the 
window,  one  of  the  panes  gave  a  splintering  crack, 
and  there  was  a  whiz  through  the  room.  AH  pres- 
ent sprang  to  their  feet.  There  was  a  breathless 
shriek  from  some,  a  stare  of  horror  from  others ; 
and  there  stood  the  mark  of  the  shot,  calm  and 
composed,  holding  up  his  hat  with  a  bullet  through 
the  crown. 

I  did  not  stay  another  minute,  as  my  wife  would 
have  heard  the  report,  and  I  hastened  to  reassure 
her.  The  landlord  came  in  almost  directly,  and 
told  OS  they  had  gone  in  chase  of  him,  but  they 
feared  he  would  escape  under  cover  of  the  snow. 

^'He?"  I  asked.  "Wlio?  Not  the  man  of 
whom  vou  told  me  ?  ** 

**  Who  else  could  it  be !  Did  yon  not  know  that 
oar  guest  was  the  keeper,  the  one  he  tried  for 
before?  Two  misses,  and  he  will  hardly  get  the 
chance  of  a  third." 

"*  What  a  fine  fellow  the  keeper  is,*'  I  said.  **  It 
woald  be  a  pity  if  anything  was  to  happen  to 
him." 

''Fine  fellow,  indeed;  he  has  shot  at  least  a 
dozen  poachers." 

And  this  was  our  preparation  for  Christmas 
day. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Rusktn,  who  is  losing  his  sense  of  the  worth 
of  direct  and  simple  English,  and  is  learning  to  write 
almost  as  affectedly  as  Mr.  Sala,  publishes,  under 
the  name  of  **  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  a  series  of  lessons 
on  Crystallization  given  at  a  country-^rls'  school ; 
here  also  broken  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with 
prls,  and  classed  under  such  heads  as  Crystal  Life, 
Crystal  Virtues,  Crystal  Quarrels,  Cxystal  Sorrows, 
fcc 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Monsignor  Celestino 
Cavedoni,  the  Prefect  of  the  Palatine  Library  at 
Modena,  and  the  last  member  of  the  old  Italian 
Ardueological  School,  of  which  Borghesi  was  the 
liead.  Cavedoni  was  an  -enthusiastic  numismatist; 
his  collection  of  old  coins  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe ;  and  his  works  on  the  old  Jewish  and  Ro- 


man coins  —  those  of  the  Thracian  kings  and  those 
of  Constantino  the  Great  —  are  greatly  valued  by 
archaeologists. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Prince's  library,  in  London,  lot  702,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  contained  a 
manuscript  emendation,  probably  dictated  by  the 
blind  poet  himself.  Lines  1,532 -88  of  the  poem 
are  pnnted  in  all  the  editions  of  the  poem  thus :  — 

*'  Chorus,    For  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 
For  his  people  of  old ;  what  hinders  now  ?  " 

The  rhythm  is  unusually  halting ;  while,  by  a  single 
transposition  of  the  words,  the  hnes  have  the  smooth- 
ness for  which  this  poem  is  otherwise  distinguished : — 

*^  For  God  of  old  hath  for  his  people  wronsht 
Things  as  incredible;  what  ninaers  nowr" 

We  read  in  Le  Grand  Journal  that  Gustavo  Dor^, 
the  Rembrandt  of  wood-engraving,  makes,  young  as 
iie  is,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
fi*anc8  a  year.  Six  thousand  pounds  is  not  a  bad 
income  to  be^n  with.  Every  time  this  gifted  young 
artist  puts  his  pencil  on  the  block  must  be  equiva- 
lent to  his  drawing  a  large  check,  —  a  check  that 
is  idways  honored  by  the  public  to  its  fullest  value. 
The  inexhaustible  facility  that  the  juvenile  Gustave 
has  at  his  fingers'  ends  for  coining  money  is  the 
prettiest  illustration  that  we  know  of  what  the 
French  are  fond  of  calling  "  une  jeunesse  Doree,** 

Visitors  to  Paris  may  have  noticed  in  the  book- 
sellers' windows  there  a  fi^nc  edition  of  a  French 
version  of  Thackeray's  celebrated  "  Yellow  Plush 
Papers,"  and  "  Jeames's  Diary,"  under  the  title  of 
^*-  M^moires  d'un  Valet  de  Pied."  Well,  there  is  a 
little  story  connected  with  this  translation  which 
very  vividly  sets  before  us  the  difference  between 
publishing  m  Paris  and  publishing  in  London.  The 
industrious  translator,  Mr.  William  L.  Hughes,  well 
known  in  the  French  capital  for  his  knowledge  of 
both  English  and  French  literature,  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  copyright  of  his  labor,  and  obtain  the 
usual  stamp  from  the  government  officials.  For 
that  purpose  he  sent  his  written  request  with  a 
copj  of  the  book  to  the  Paris  Board  of  Index  for 
their  authorization  and  protection.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  —  occupied,  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
carefully  examining  Thackeray's  humor,  —  the  offi- 
cials determined  to  refuse  the  license  for  the  follow- 
ing sublime  reason  :  **  Because  the  book  contains 
strictures  on  the  British  aristocracy  of  such  intense 
acerbity  that  remonstrance  from  tier  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment might  be  the  consequence  of  its  authorized 
circulation ! " 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  the  lecturer  at  the  last  free 
lecture  of  the  season  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London. 
He  chose  for  his  subject  **  Memories  of  the  Author's 
of  the  Age,"  in  which  he  recounted  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
writers  who  have  passed  firom  us.  Very  character- 
istic was  an  anecdote  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  He 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Hall's.  Amongst 
the  company  was  Miss  Landon,  then  in  the  mil 
zenith  of  her  popularity.  Hogg,  whose  criticisms 
upon  the  poetical  effusions  o\L.  E.  L.  had  been 
somewhat  severe,  greeted  the  lady  with  '*  I  did  not 
know  ye  were  so  bonny ;  I  've  said  many  hard  things 
about  ve,  but  I  did  not  know  ye  were  so  bonny." 
It  is  clear  that  the  "Shepherd"  would  not  have 
said  these  "h»rd  things"  about  the  lady's  poetry 
had  he  known  the  pretty  woman  who  wrote  it.  But 
what  would  he  have  done  with  "  Our  ViUage,"  if 
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personal  beaiit;^  was  so  essentiallY  a  part  of  bis 
canon  of  criticism?  Miss  Mary  Kussell  Mitfbrd, 
whom  L.  £.  L.  declared  to  be  the  ideal  of  Sancho 
Panza  in  petticoats,  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  wo- 
men, but  her  dumpy  figure  often  raised  a  laugh 
against  her.  On  one  occasion  she  had  come  to  dine 
with  the  Halls,  when  her  host  found  she  was,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  subject  of  some  suppressed 
merriment  Her  dress,  never  very  well  assorted, 
was  set  off  on  the  occasion  bv  a  yellow  turban,  more 
striking  than  becoming.  Her  host  considerately 
tried  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  merriment,  nor 
was  he  long  in  doing  so.  On  the  back  of  the  head- 
dress was  a  shop-ticket,  "  Very  Chaste,  5s.  6d."  The 
turban  had  been  purchased  on  her  way,  ere  she 
joined  the  party  invited  to  meet  her.  Mr.  Hall 
quietly  removed  the  ticket  without  Miss  Mitford  be- 
ing aware  of  its  existence. 

M.  Sayers,  of  Paris,  has  found  that  a  brilliant 
light,  possessing  very  high  actinic  power,  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  or  twenty-rour  parts 
of  well-dried  pulverized  nitrate  of  potash  with  seven 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  the  red  sulphide 
of  arsenic.  This  mixture  can  be  sold  at  threepence 
a  pound,  and  its  light  is  therefore  much  cheaper  than 
that  of  ma^csium,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  only 
very  slightly  inferior  in  actinic  energy. 

Thb  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke,  the  Imperial  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  has 
recently  presented  the  Empress  with  a  water^jolor 
sketch  by  Prudhon,  representing  the  painter  him- 
self, in  ball  costume  of  the  time  of  the  Consulate, 
and  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  him  as  a  model 
for  his  tailor.  The  story  told  about  this  drawing 
is  curious  enough.  M.  Luquet,  a  well-known  con- 
noisseur, saw  it  in  the  window  of  a  barber's  shop 
in  the  Rue  MoufTetard,  the  grande  rue  of  the  Chif- 
fbnniers  of  Paris ;  the  paper  was  soiled  and  yellow 
from  age  and  ill-usage,  but  in  the  comer  was  the 
well-known  signature  of  Prudhon,  in  vermilion. 
M.  Luquet  asked  if  the  figure  was  for  sale,  and  the 
old  man,  the  father  of  the  barber,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, being  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  buy 
it,  came  forward  and  said:  "You  want  to  pur- 
chase my  Prudhon,  Monsieur  ?  for  it  is  a  Prudhon, 
and  I  can  answer  for  it.  He  cave  it  to  me  himself, 
one  evenin^after  I  had  dressed  him  h  la  Titus  for  a 
baU  at  the  Tuileries.  I  was  his  haiiMiresser  and  the 
famous  David's  also."  M.  Luquet  began  to  think 
that  his  chance  of  bargain  was  vanishing,  but  he 
asked  the  old  barber  whether  he  would  part  with 
the  drawing.  The  latter  seemed  to  hesitate;  he 
had  given  it  as  a  plaything  to  his  little  grandson, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  it  was  not  destroyed ;  for  him- 
self he  was  nearly  blind,  and  the  sketch  was  no  great 
use  to  him ;  besides,  he  would  rather  see  his  Prud- 
hon in  the  hands  of  a  connoisseur  than  in  those  of  a 
child,  —  and  the  gentleman  would  perhaps,  make 
Adolphe  a  little  present  into  the  bargain.  By  this 
time  M.  Luquet  had  begun  to  calculate  in  his  own 
mind  how  much  he  should  give  for  the  Prudhon, 
and  he  asked,  with  ill-disguised  concern,  how  much 
the  old  man  wanted  for  it.  "  Dame ! "  said  the  old 
man,  in  the  slow  accents  of  age,  or  what  seemed  to 
the  eager  M.  Luquet  like  the  cunning  of  the  bar- 
gainer. "It  is  an  ori^nal,  and,  wnat  is  more, 
signed.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dear  at  fifteen 
sous  f  **  M.  Lnquet's  face  lighted  up  with  surprise ; 
the  exchange  was  soon  made,  Adolphe  was  pre- 


sented with  a  magnificent  zouave,  who  moved  arms 
and  legs  with  great  agility  when  a  certain  cord  was 
touched,  and  M.  Prudhon,  in  his  gala  dress,  was  soon 
cleaned  up,  laid  down  upon  Bristol-board,  surround- 
ed with  a  handsome  frame,  and  was  eventually  pre- 
sented to  the  Empress  on  the  day  of  Sainte  Eugenie, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  during 
the  late  gatherings  at  Compi^gne. 

C.  ScHROEDER  VAX  DBR  KoLK,  SOU  of  the  great 
anatomist,  has  just  published  a  work  entitled,  "  Soul 
and  Body "  {Seele  und  Leib),  in  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  prove  that  what  is  called  soul  is  simply  the 
manifestation  of  brain,  just  as  digestion  is  the  func* 
tion  of  stomach.  He  says,  memory,  imagination, 
reason,  and  even  volition,  are  but  the  result  of 
physical  actions,  or  electro-molecular,  excited  by 
the  operation  of  perception,  —  the  contact  with  the 
outer  world. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  having  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  foreign  bookselling  trade,  has  sent  to  the 
Publishers*  Circular  some  remarks  upon  the  Tauch- 
nitz  editions  of  English  popular  books,  so  well  known 
to  Continental  travellers,  and  on  the  arrangements 
made  with  English  authors  for  the  same.  "  The 
English  public,  says  this  correspondent,  will  be 
surprised  to  leam  that  the  sums  at  which  the  copy- 
rights of  their  standard  authors  are  bought  are,  aa 
a  rule,  within  the  limits  of  £lO  to  £20;  and  that 
the  highest  amount  ever  paid  by  Tauchnitz  to  one 
of  the  foremost  English  authors  now  living  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  £100.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  copyrights  are,  very  wisely,  for  all  fiiture  edi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  above  sums  apply  in  most  cases 
to  works  comprising  three  volumes.  There  is  evi- 
dently no  'sacrifice'  or  *  merit'  in  this.  With  a 
fixed  sale  of  more  than  five  thousand  subscribed 
copies,  and  an  average  sale  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  each  new  product  of  any  tolerable 
author,  and  with  the  market  open  all  over  the  world 
except  England  and  the  colonics,  this  collection  is 
doubtless  a  very  well-paying  speculation.  Nay, 
more ;  the  desire  to  have  their  works  published  in 
one  collection  with  the  crime  de  la  creme  of  English 
literature,  and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  great 
damage  which  is  done  to  their  original  editions  by 
the  *  Tauchnitz  Edition,'  makes  British  authors 
overlook  the  ridiculously  small  sums  offered  to  them 
by  the  Continental  publisher,  and  they  consent  to 
part  with  their  copyrights  fbrever,  and  for  a  trifle. 
When  Victor  Hugo  dmed  one  day  with  Mr.  Hau- 
mann,  the  great  reprinter  of  French  works  at  Brus- 
sels, the  latter,  pointing  to  his  park  and  mansion, 
said  to  him,  *  C'est  votre  imagination  qui  m'a  ob- 
tenu  cette  r^alit^.'  With  more  irony,  and  the  same 
right,  could  Baron  Tauchnitz  address  those  words 
to  hb  English  authors  and  their  English  publishers. 
For  the  possibility  of  publishing  his  collection  is 
based  on  the  *  imagination '  of  the  English  authors, 
that  what  they  get  besides  their  English  honorarium 
is  profit,  whilst  it  is  a  loss  only  by  damaging  the  sale 
of  the  original  edition,  and  tnat  of  any  future  cheap 
edition  published  by  the  original  publisher  in  Eng- 
land. The  firm  Tauchnitz  have  their  depdts  in 
New  York,  Paris,  Russia,  the  Dutch  colonic?,  —  ev- 
erywhere. The  sale  of  the  *■  Tauchnitz  Edition '  in 
the  United  States  decreases  the  sale  of  the  Englbh 
editions  much  more  than  any  other  reprint  pub- 
lished in  America." 
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ULAWATL 

(fht  LtlmMfi  or  BhMcura  It  an  Indian  treatiN  OQ  Algebra, 
wiMMt  QmbrldKe  has  noi  ditdaiood  to  borrow  ooo  or  two  ele> 
Itnl  prablcma.  Tb«  Allowing  It  a  tmt  aooooni  of  tho  way  In 
which  the  old  ttathematielan  came  to  call  hb  book  bj  bit  dangle 
MM.   I  fesr  d»  poor  Uttit  gM  was  not  eontotod.] 


fisASCARA,  best  among  the  Asiatios 

At  Algebra's  analysis  abstruse, 
Who  loved  to  furnish  his  most  learned  attics 

With  carious  problems,  of  but  little  use, 
Of  number-knots  an  earnest  disentanglcr 
( Wlio  in  these  times  had  been  a  Senior  Wraogler), — 

Tbii  nme  Bhascara  had  a  daughter  fair, 
To  whom,  alas  1  some  astrologic  &,ble 

Ftedestined  days  of  wearying  despair, 
A  life  of  ennui  most  unutterable,  — 

Kerer  to  wear  the  bridal  eem-tiaras. 

Or  be  pragenitrix  of  sn»irBbaM»ni^ 

And  80,  when  pretty  Lilawati  felt 

Upon  her  brow  the  weight  of  sixteen  summer^ 
And  at  her  tiny  feet  boy  suitors  knelt. 

And  to  her  &ther*s  house  were  frequent  comers. 
Her  stem  doom  grieved  her.    **  A  most  cruel  &te  I 
Have  got  to  endure,"  thought  little  Lilawati. 

Bat  the  old  Brahmin's  locks  were  not  the  grayest 
In  all  the  Deccan's  opulent  towns  for  naught : 

His  dau^ter's  future  to  the  Algebraist 
Gave  many  an  anxious  hour  of  troubled  thought 

Tbm  reasoned  he :  **  Each  creature's  life  has  in  it 

(So  sigcs  say)  at  least  one  lucky  minute. 

"Mv  Lilawati's  lucky  moment  soon 

Most  come :  the  little  thing  b  near  her  prime,— 
Ubre  beautiild  with  every  changing  moon ; 

And  all  my  pupils  put  her  charms  in  rhyme. 
And  in  Gayatn  measure  cut  queer  capers 
Upon  the  back  of  their  Equation  Papers. 

"In  that  most  fbrtunate  moment  shall  she  wed: 
A  wise  astrologer  will  quickly  find  it." 

TIk  thin^  was  done  almost  as  soon  as  said ; 
Ere  Time's  swift  car  lefl  longer  tracks  behind  it, 

Bridmoom,  astrologer,  and  Brahmin's  daughter 

Witched  the  round  nour-cup  in  its  bowl  of  water. 

But  eren  an  Algebraist  will  vainly  struggle 

With  Destiny,  inexorable  Power ; 
Tsinly  does  mortal  cunning  strive  to  juggle 

The  stem  strong  law  that  sways  the  ^ng  hour. 
The  maiden  eyed  the  water, — glimpsed  her  curls  in 

it,— 
And  dropt  by  chance  one  of  her  bridal  pearls  in  it 


The  white  gem-globule  filled  the  hole ;  swift  Hmo 
Flow  bv  unmarked ;  the  lucky  moment  fled 

Unseen,  though  watched  for.    Li  her  virpu-prime 
Lilawati  lived  and  died.    Bhascara  said : 

"  Weep  not,  my  child,  before  Fate's  closing  portal; — 

My  Algebra  shall  make  thy  name  immortei." 

Mortimer  Colliks. 


BOSTON  PORTRAITS  IN  FRENCH 

SETTING. 

[FaiiagH  from  the  latt  teetlon  of  a  terial,  Huit  MoU  m  Ami' 
rifwe,  by  M.  Baxar  DoTiafOna  oi  Hadbavsi,  now  appearing  in  Um 
Bmwm  d9§  Deux  Mond€».] 

Boston,  November^  1864. — I  am  everywhere  re- 
ceived witli  open  arms.  For  a  beginning  I  dined 
yesterday  with  the  Atlantic  Club,  with  the  chosen 
ones  of  the  literary  and  political  circles  of  Boston. 
There  were  several  present  of  Transatlantic  reputa- 
tion, —  the  famous  naturalist  Agassis ;  the  philoso- 
Sher  and  poet,  Emerson;  Mr.  Sumner,  who  intro- 
uced  me  to  Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts ; 
Richard  Dana,  the  lawyer  and  distinguished  writ- 
er; Wendell  Holmes,  the  celebrated  poet,  author  of 
a  song  that  has  become  almost  national ;  and  sev- 
eral others,  more  or  less  known.  I  sat  between 
Emerson  and  Agassis.  The  latter  is  a  larp  and 
robust  man,  with  bis  hands  and  a  loud  voice,  but 
plain  and  sound  in  nis  way  of  talking,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  a  little  heav^  and  a  little  slow.  At 
all  events,  he  strikes  yon  with  an  air  of  sinmilar  in- 
tellectual power.  Emerson  is  a  lean,  slender  man, 
of  a  somewhat  satirical  smile,  looking  very  little  like 
a  poet,  but  very  much  like  a  philosopher ;  full  of 
onginality  and  humor,  a  sort  of  Ampere,  more  ab- 
struse, more  profound,  but  less  briUiant.  Senator 
Wilson  was  opposite,  a  man  of  great  merit,  sprung 
firom  the  people,  and  preserving  in  his  talk  some- 
what of  his  origin ;  but  nevertheless  worthy,  modest, 
and  of  a  countenance  that  bespeaks  botn  honesty 
and  timidity. 

The  Atlantic  Club  is  a  litde  academe,  shut  to 
outsiders,  where  admission  is  obtained  onl^  on  the 
ground  of  literary  merit  and  personal  friendship. 
An  air  of  eminence  and  a  tone  of  cordiality  pervaae 
this  unaffected  and  gentle  coterie. 

I  have  made  two  new  acquaintances, — Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  the  celebrated  Abolition  orator,  and 
Mr.  Quincy,  likewise  a  chief  of  that  party.  The 
latter  is  a  man  of  distinguished  aspect,  a  fine  ex- 
pression slightly  touched  with  disdainfulness.  He 
IS  an  agreeable  talker,  and  well  known  in  Boston 
fi)r  his  scholarship.    He  showed  me  some  little  me- 
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morialfl  of  their  Colonial  hutoiy,  be^nnin^  with  the 
coat  Franklin  wore  when  he  signed  the  alliance  with 
France,  and  Washington's  epaulettes,  and  ending 
yntik  the  site  of  the  house,  now  no  longer  existing, 
where  Franklin  was  bom,  and  the  field  of  battle  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  aCTanite  shaft  marks  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  mirren  died. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about  l^endell 
Phillips  is  his  gentleness  and  good  nature.  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  man,  so  simple,  so  afiable, 
is  the  mettlesome  speaker,  and  the  one  placed  by 
everybody  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  American  ora- 
tors. He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  ridged  nose,  a 
prominent  chin,  an  open  brow,  auburn  hair  touched 
with  white,  eyes  of  a  pale  brown,  but  full  of  repose 
and  smiles,  seen  under  a  broad-brim  ^ray  hat,  wnich 
he  always  wears,  and  which  gives  lum  the  look  of 
an  old  botanist.  They  say  he  is  the  possessor  of  a 
large  fortune,  which  he  devotes  entirely  to  the  cause 
of  Abolition.  One  asks,  in  looking  at  him,  where 
•that  energy  is  hid  of  which  he  has  given  proof  so 
many  times  in  perilous  onset ;  and  where  is  the  pas- 
sionate denunciation  which  has  brought  him  the  hate 
of  the  slave-drivers. 

These  are  the  men  I  have  seen  in  Boston,  as  sim- 
ple in  feeling  as  they  are  superior  in  mind.  Go  iqto 
their  libraries,  museums,  everywhere,  you  find  this 
type  of  the  cultured  gentleman,  dressed  in  black, 
open  and  bland  in  feature,  courteous  in  manners, 
and  replete  with  that  calm  of  the  passions,  which 
elevating  studies  always  produce.  A  nursery  of 
such  men  ought  to  be  the  salvation  of  a  people. 
When  I  remember  that  but  a  few  years  a^o,  those 
who  dared  enroll  themselves  as  Abolitionists  were 
beaten  and  outraged,  and  sure  of  the  proscription 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  they  have  oeen  stead- 
fast until,  to-day,  they  are  masters,  I  can  but  feel 
confident  in  the  future  of  America.  It  is  not  long 
since  Mr.  Phillips  was  followed  even  to  his  house  by 
a  menacing  populace,  and  his  firiends  were  obliged 
to  arm  for  his  defence.  Once,  at  the  West,  while 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Democrats,  he  stood 
for  an  hour  exposed  to  a  shower  of  stones,  eggs,  and 
apples,  which  rained  fix)m  all  sides.  Through  all 
this,  and  even  while  the  presiding  officer  was  beg- 

fing  him  to  desist  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  he 
ept  a  calm  intrepidity.  When  I  went  to  visit  him 
at  his  small  and  modest  house,  he  showed  me  a  mar- 
ble likeness  of  noble,  manly  features,  full  of  aston- 
ishing grandeur.  It  was  the  bust  of  a  rude  fiurmer 
of  Connecticut,  the  heroic  John  Brown,  that  armed 
missionary  of  human  liberty.  I  saw  also  the  lax^ 
pike,  with  which  this  almost  Biblical  warrior  fought 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  half-armed  fugitives  in  the 
Yiipnia  mountains.  The  blood  of  John  Brown  is 
as  fruitful  as  that  of  all  the  martyrs.  His  grand 
old  figure  already  looms  of  legendary  proportions. 
When  the  black  re^ments  go  into  battle,  they 
chant  the  war*ong  of  "  Old  John  Brown." 

I  was  yesterday  at  Longfellow's  house.  He  lives 
at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  suburbs,  in  a  plain,  lai^ 
wooden  mansion,  which  has,  I  don't  know  what,  — 
antiquity  and  solemnity,^ with  its  lan^e  mansard 
roof,  its  ornamented  lightning-rods,  its  heavy  pilas- 
ters in  the  facade,  with  its  remnants  of  ancient  trees 
and  the  variesated  plots  about  them,  its  stiff  style 
of  parterre  h  la  Franpaise^  which  all  give  it,  as  they 
say  in  architecture,  an  epoch.  The  house  is,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  historical  memorial, — for  it  was  once  the 
head-quarters  of  Washi^^n.  Two  months  ago  I 
was  led  thither  b^  Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  visit  we 
did  not  stop  to  strike  the  iron  knocker  of  his  oaken 


door,  but,  entering  at  once,  wandered  through  the 
vacant  apartmcnto,  and  lefl  our  cards  in  a  simple 
parlor,  and  then  left  the  premises  like  thieves, 
without  having  seen  either  servant,  dog,  or  master. 
Nevertheless,  the  books,  the  pictures,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  art,  —  the  calm  and  bookish  air  of  the  li- 
brary, firagrant  with  fiowcrs  as  it  was,  and  evincing 
a  taste  that  seemed  to  have  directed  every  arrange- 
ment so  happily,  —  the  apparent  tranquiluty  of  &is 
domestic  centre,  the  open  and  hospitable  door, 
through  which  without  ceremony  we  had  pene- 
trated into  the  familv  sanctuary,  —  all  this  im- 
pressed me  fiivorably  with  the  unknown  dwellers  of 
that  house.  I  returned  to  it  yesterday  in  company 
with  a  near  relative  of  the  poet  In  consequence 
of  a  great,  irreparable  grief,  which  has  saddened 
his  life,  Longfellow  has  emerged  but  seldom  from 
his  household  circle,  and  has  not  wished  to  see  in  it 
but  a  small  number  of  his  old  firiends.  They  had 
said  to  me,  **  You  will  see  how  good,  lovable,  and 
gracious  he  is."  Some  even  added,  '^  He  is  an 
angel."  And  certainly  if  ever  goodness  and  moral 
beauty  were  piunted  m  visible  traces  on  a  human 
countenance,  there  they  were  in  the  sweet,  noble 
face  and  fhmk  and  gracious  address  of  the  man 
who  arose  to  extend  me  his  hand.  He  is  no  longer 
the  elegant-looking  poet  of  whom  I  have  seen  the 
print  in  the  shops,  lie  has  grown  terribly  old,  and 
chan^d  much  in  the  last  three  years.  His  long 
gray  hair  and  his  grand  full  grizzlv  beard  give  him 
the  air  of  old  Homer.  His  smile  has  an  indescriba- 
ble sadness,  but  a  kind  of  womanly  sweetness  still 
controls  his  grave  and  manly  face.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  this  father  of  a  tranquil  family,  occu- 
pied with  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  or- 
dering of  his  household,  and  our  Hector-like  poets, 
who  are  always  putting  themselves  on  the  preten- 
tious pedestal  of  their  own  conceit.  What  I  saw 
here  struck  me  as  much  in  his  &vor,  as  the  theat- 
ric charlatanism  and  base  pride  of  the  others  have 
disgusted  me. 

1  have  not  as  yet  become  much  acquainted  with 
his  works.  Among  some  things,  which  seem  to  me 
a  little  lukewarm  and  of  short  breath,  in  turning 
over  the  leaves,  I  have  found  others  quite  charm- 
ins,  always  marked  by  a  discreetness  and  exquisite 
delicacy,  which  has  become  a  part  of  his  manner. 
He  excels  in  the  choice  of  words  and  imaj^;  in 
freshness  and  morning  purity  of  coloring.  His  form 
is  always  rich  and  ornate,  oult  he  has  nevertheless 
such  a  disingenuous  way  about  him,  as  is,  so  to 
speak,  Homeric,  and  the  sign  of  a  true  poeL  He 
finds  at  every  step  such  delicious  comparisons,  which 
though  sometimes  almost  childish,  are  yet  full  of 
simple  and  serene  grandeur.  In  his  **  Evangeline  " 
he  risked  perhaps  too  much  on  the  unfortunate 
metre,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite  comparable  to  the 
Hermann  and  Dorothea  of  Groethe.  Jn  **  Hiawatha," 
his  inspiration,  ordinarily  tender  and  melancholy, 
raised  itself  without  effort  to  an  epic  grandeur.  In 
"  The  Grolden  Legend  "  he  was  inspired  by  the  phil- 
osophic symbolism  of  the  poetry  of  Germany.  His 
verses  fiv  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dispute  even  in 
England  with  the  pathetic  Tennyson  for  supremacy 
over  its  readers.  I  have  seen  Americans  wno  think 
he  has  too  much  of  sentimental  revery,  and  prefer 
to  the  tender  Longfellow  the  ardent  lyrics  of 
Bryant  I  myself  think  him  a  genius  of  the  second 
rank,  a  demigxl  certainly  of  the  flowery  regions  of 
the  poetical  Olympus,  inferior  to  the  great  gods  per- 
haps, who  are  throned  on  the  summit  above  the 
clouds  and  stonas;  but  withal  a  moat  excellent 
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bdng,  fiill  of  channiiig,  simple  convene,  quiet,  un- 
affected, prone  to  booEiiBkneBs,  but  sympatnizing  in 
ill.  Ue  questioned  me  more  than  he  instructed  me, 
ind  appeared  to  take  a  positive  and  passionate  in- 
terest m  the  intellectual  movements  of  Europe,  and 
above  all  in  those  of  Pans. 

I  was  invited  to  dine  recently  with  Mr.  Loring,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  an  excellent  man,  much 
respected  of  all,  and  an  American  of  the  old 
icbool,  who  emptied  his  first  glass  of  wine  to  the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
related  the  story  of  the  fiigate  Constitution,  whose 
piow,  laised  on  a  column,  now  decorates  the  navy- 
yard.  I  was  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr.  Quincy 
to  a  weekly  gathering  ot  the  distinguished  men  of 
Boston  at  the  house  of  Chief  Justice  Bigelow.  I 
uw  here  the  chief  of  the  Democratic  partv  in  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Winthrop,  foimerly  Sneaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  bears  nonorably  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Colonial  femilies.  He  is 
a  man  of  culture,  benevolent,  of  kind  and  easy  man- 
ners; and  even  his  political  opponents  call  him 
loyal  and  generous.  The  next  daj  I  went  to  his 
boose,  and  found  it  full  of  family  rchcs,  some  dating 
back  to  the  old  Provincial  days  when  his  ancestor 
was  Governor,  and  others  to  still  earlier  times  of  his 
&mily  history  in  the  mother  country,  which  he 
diowed  to  me  not  without  a  kind  of  pride.  He 
tben  took  me  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  its  gallery  of 
paintings,  which  did  not  by  any  means  sive  me 
eecasion  to  despise  American  art.  Some  of  the  for- 
eign pictures  afforded  him  the  o|)portunity  to  des- 
cant upon  the  varied  styles  of  the  masters.  Boston, 
witbont  appearing  so,  is  nevertheless  rich  in  treas- 
ures of  art,  though  she  may  not  have  a  great 
nraseum.  Among  their  native  painters  they  count 
a  certain  Stewart,  a  brilliant  portraitist  of  the  last 
age ;  and  a  certain  Copley,  a  serious,  correct  paint- 
er, bat  a  little  dry,  though  a  sufficientiy  powerful 
eomposer  of  scenes  and  costumes,  and  a  legitimate 
ftOower  of  the  £nglish  school.  Mr.  Winthrop  pre- 
sented me  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  one  of  the  lions  of  Bos- 
ton, bat  a  lion  of  literaturo  rather  than  of  politics. 
Everything  at  his  dwelling  recalled  the  spacious  in- 
teriors of  English  mansions, — an  air  of  comfort  and 
Inxnry,  tempered  by  a  taste  at  once  simple  and 
RTere.  He  is  in  appearance  a  vigorous  old  man, 
earefbl  in  dress,  wearmg  his  beard  in  the  English 
frsbion,  and  indeed  resembling  an  English  parlia- 
mentarian very  much.  His  bearing  is  interesting, 
tnd  extremely  notable,  though  perhaps  less  sympa- 
tbetic  than  Mr.  Wlnthrop's. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Mr.  Everett  The  other 
day  I  presented  myself  at  his  house,  and  found  an 
old  man  in  black,  of  medium  stature,  a  littie  curved 
in  the  back,  rising  from  his  chair  to  receive  me  with 
the  simple  and  courteous  manners  of  a  perfect  gen- 
^eoan.  The  apartment  in  which  we  were  was  a 
library,  which  served  both  as  a  study  and  a  parlor. 
It  is  forty  years  since  Mr.  Everett  was  in  France, 
sad  ^  lie  spoke  French  with  absolute  correctness. 
Idesned  of  course  to  get  at  the  core  of  the  man,  and 
to  speak  of  his  country  and  my  own,  to  sound  his 
opinions  a  little,  and  to  discover  wherein  we  could 
•fmpathize ;  but  to  a  perfect  politeness  and  the  ut- 
siost  cordiality  Mr.  Everett  iomed  a  diplomatic  re- 
•erve.  Instead  of  replying,  be  showed  me  the  books 
the  V  had  sent  him  for  oispOMtion  at  the  Sailor's  Fair, 
a  charitable  and  patriotic  movement  which  was  now 
^^^^^PT^ng  ^  time.  This  was  not  precisely  what  I 
vantoL  He  told  me,  further,  that  he  had  neariy  for- 
gotten or  lost  ng^t  of  European  aflOurs.    He  seemed 


to  me  to  have  the  air  of  a  man  who  likes  his  lei- 
surely walk  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and  is  not  pleased 
to  have  stones  from  unknown  hands  thrown  upon 
the  gravelled  paths.  Such  is  often  the  disposition 
of  men  who  follow  literature  professionally,  and 
one  discovers  very  soon  that  bv  nature  and  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Everett  is  above  all  thines  a  scholar.  He 
belong  to  that  academic  class  which  has  not  yet 
made  itself  a  separate  place  in  America,  but  is  forced 
to  take  the  disguise  of  a  politician  or  the  cloth  of  a 
clergyman.  Formerly,  when  surplice  was  the  mode, 
and  when  so  many  men,  who  have  since  abandoned 
it,  embraced  hy  fashion  the  holy  office,  Mr.  Everett 
was  a  renowned  preacher  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  or- 
nate in  his  style  and  delighting  the  woman.  Later, 
all  the  literary  Pleiades  of  Boston  quitted  the  service 
of  God  for  that  of  man,  and  the  sacred  preacher  Ev- 
erett is  now  become  lecturer  and  political  orator. 
This  new  career  and  a  remarkable  talent  have  made 
him  a  senator,  an  ambassador  to  England,  and  after 
Daniel  Webster's  death,  whose  friend  and  disciple 
Mr.  Everett  was,  a  minister  of  state.  He  was  an 
"'  old  Whig  "  in  the  political  canvass  antecedent  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election,  and  on  a  presidential  ticket  with 
Mr.  Bell,  who  at  the  outbreak  sided  with  the  South, 
while  Mr.  Everett  arrayed  himself  among  the  warm 
defenders  of  the  national  flae,  and  has  since  accepted 
the  Republican  doctrine  by  Uie  force  of  events,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  old  partisans,  of  whom  Mr.  Win- 
throp is  the  only  one  who  has  rendered  him  justice 
and  remained  uuthfol  to  him,  —  all  the  others  not 
being  able  to  pardon  what  they  call  his  treachery. 
I  know  BepubUcans  who  speak  evil  of  him  still  more 
than  the  Democrats.  In  truth,  Mr.  Everett  is  not 
popular.  His  eloquence,  though  grand,  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  attract  the  people.  His  speeches,  composed 
and  written  beforehana,  are  filed  and  polishea  and 
ornamented  excessively,  —  not  a  word,  not  an  into- 
nation, not  a  gesture,  which  is  not  studied.  They 
S've  the  impression  that  we  ^t  fit>m  certain  cele- 
uted  preachers,  *^  How  admirable,  but  he  has  not 
converted  me  1 " 

How  different  the  eloquence  of  Wendell  FhiUips  I 
I  have  just  heard  him  at  a  great  meeting,  convoked 
at  the  Music  Hall  to  listen  to  him  "  on  the  situa- 
tion." This  is  not  the  mere  refined  scholar.  He 
does  not  speak  for  the  press  only.  He  says  himself 
of  his  addresses,  tiiat  they  are  only  talks.  Ho  told 
me  the  other  day,  when  he  had  come  firom  a  lectur- 
ing tour  in  Maine,  ^*  Our  trade  is  not  to  make  beau- 
tiful orations,  but  to  convince  and  move."  He  has 
an  effective  eloquence,  elevated  as  the  thoughts  re- 
quire, but  simple  on  a  common  ground,  and  ever  on 
Uie  level  of  his  audience.  His  manner  is  self-pos- 
sened,  but  energetic  and  fitll  of  passion.  His  wit  is 
sharp  and  biting,  let  off  as  it  mav  happen,  now  in 
the  most  fiuniliar  exposition,  and  then  in  a  lofty 
strain  of  eloquence.  ^  Above  all,  a  perfect  serenity, 
as  deep  as  his  convictions,  renders  him  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  extraordinary  speakers  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  I  know  that  Mr.  Wendell  PhiUips 
is  a  revolutionist,  a  fiinatic,  an  antator,  a  radical, 
the  incarnation  even  of  radicalism,  out  he  has  a  mis- 
sion in  stimulating  the  dormant  conscience  of  a 
people. 

One  of  the  houses  where  I  am  best  received, 
and  whore  I  ^  with  most  pleasure,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Howe,  an  ancient  Philhellene,  the  firiend  and  cona- 
panion  in  arms  of  Byron,  and  a  man  of  energetio 
and  chivalrous  character.  Madame  Howe,  who  is 
one  of  the  muses  of  Bostoft,  and  who,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  one  competent  to  judge,  is  "almost  a 
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genius,"  is  moreover  a  person  of  kindly  feelings  and 
penetrating  wit.  She  nas  introduced  me  once  to  a 
club,  where  I  saw  some  very  curious  scenes,  for  the 
women  here  have  their  clubs  as  well  as  the  men. 
It  is  a  literary  circle  of  ladies  of  &shion,  who  meet 
weekly,  and  men  are  rigprously  excluded.  Each 
lady  has  nevertheless  the  right  of  brinmn^  with  her 
one  cavalier,  one  only,  and  I  have  had  that  honor. 
The  reunion  had  an  academic  air.  They  sit  in  a 
circle  about  the  leading  spirits.  One  of  these,  re- 
clining on  an  ottoman,  gives  in  a  kind  of  half-tone 
a  long  psychologico-mystical  discourse  upon  the 
mond  effects  of  opium  and  hashish,  after  a  fashion 
suited  to  their  languishing  properties.  Then  an- 
other will  read  an  ^e  or  some  piece  of  light  poetry. 
T!ie  company  preserve  an  imperturbable  decorum, 
and  express  their  satis&ction  by  delicate  smiles,  and 
all  8ucn  discreet  fiashions  of  approbation  as  come 
fi:Y)m  a  politeness  based  upon  the  extreme  of  good 
manners.  Emancipation,  however,  follows  the  march 
to  the  supper-room.  Then  comes  free  and  eager 
ehit-chat,  clicking  of  glasses,  jovous  voices;  and  the 
obstreperous  explosion  resembles  that  of  a  flock  of 
school-children  just  let  out.  All  of  a  sudden  comes 
silence.  Then  some  one  assumes  a  tragic  air  and 
enacts  a  scene,  inter  poctda,  amid  the  laushter  and 
prolonged  applause,  which  is  now  allowaole.  The 
scene  changes  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  actor 
imitates,  thev  tell  me,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  tlie 
city,  with  all  those  shrieks,  stampings,  convulsions, 
and  capers  which  I  noj^elf  have  ofUm  wondered  at 
in  popular  orators.  This  comes  by  way  of  dessert ; 
and  all  the  particulars  of  the  literary  banquet  re- 
mind me  of  those  dinners  in  China,  where  tiicy  be- 
gin with  the  sweetmeats  and  perfumed  bonbons  and 
end  with  the  meats  and  well-peppered  ragouts. 

I  attended  yesterday  upon  a  lecture  bv  the  phi- 
losopher Emerson,  and  I  wish  finally  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. The  awkwardness  of  his  manner,  the  monot- 
ony of  his  voice  disappear,  when  one  can  follow 
the  capricious  current  of  his  thoughts.  I  can  hardly 
recall  what  he  said.  It  seemed  to  me  his  lecture 
had  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end ;  but  was, 
nevertheless,  so  studdiS  with  such  original  hints,  ex- 
pressed in  language  so  racy,  with  touches  of  imagi- 
nation so  unexpected  and  so  charmine,  that  I  can 
comprehend  the  great  renown  attached  to  such  fan- 
tastic and  profound  thoughts.  His  is  a  spirit  curi- 
ous and  inquisitive,  and  more  like  Montaigne's  than 
any  other's.  Like  him  he  is  a  sceptic  and  laugher, 
an  iconoclast  and  an  optimist.  If  he  is  accused  of 
scepticism  he  is  stiU  a  believer,  for  ho  has  faith  in 
the  seeking  of  truth,  and  in  the  moral  and  material 

g regress  of  the  world,  —  fiiith,  moreover,  in  the  in- 
nite  fecundity  of  human  nature.  That  which  he 
thrusts  from  him  is  the  mere  conventionalities  of 
life,  obsolete  rules,  useless  baggage,  burdens  that 
impede,  and  all  that  renders  the  spirit  immobile. 

A  HIDDEN  TREASURE 

I  DO  not  think  they  could  have  found  a  better 
place  to  hide  in  if  they  had  searched  over  all  the 
continent.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  place  where  travel- 
lers go,  but  not  in  crowds ;  neither  is  it  a  dangerous 
class  of  the  community  which  fremtents,  or  rather 
which  darts  down  for  a  day  upon  Mont  Saint  Mi- 
ehel,  and  hurries  over  the  castle,  and  is  oflf  again  in 
hot  haste  for  fear  of  the  tide.  I  will  tell  you  about 
Mont  Saint  Michel  presently ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  may  be  better  to  tell  y#a  who  it  was  who  was  hid- 
ing there. 


It  was  Mrs.  Mildmay,  who  was  once  so  well  known 
in  the  match-making  world,  whose  pretty  daughters 
did  so  well,  and  made  such  good  marriages,  —  and 
Nora,  the  last  of  that  fiur  flock.  Mrs.  Mildmay 
was  not  the  least  in  the  world  what  is  called  a  nui- 
noeuvring  mother.  She  had  no  time  to  carry  her 
girls  about,  or  exhibit  them  at  public  places,  or  put 
them  up,  as  people  say,  in  the  mari^et  Possibly 
these  horrors  were  unknown  to  faer^  even  in  concep- 
tion ;  but  certainly  she  had  not  leisure  to  carry  them 
into  practice.  The  giris  were  not  beautiful,  and 
they  nad  very  little  money ;  but  they  all  married 
at  eighteen,  with  a  curious  similarity  which  some- 
times occurs  in  fiunilies.  Naturally  people  smiled 
when  Mrs.  Mildmay  complained,  as  she  sometimes 
did,  of  this  singular  run  of  luck,  and  grumbled  over 
the  loss  of  her  children.  She  cried  at  the  wedding : 
but  then  it  is  part  of  a  mother^s  roU  to  cry ;  and  Uie 
world  in  general,  and  the  men  without  exception, 
concluded  her  a  hypocrite,  and  envied  her  wonder^ 
ful  good  fortune  and  success  in  getting  rid  of  her 
encumbrances.  One  thing,  however,  which  made 
it  appear  as  if  Mrs.  Mildmay  after  all  might  possibly 
mean  what  she  said,  was  the  way  she  behaved  about 
Nora.  Nora  was  the  youngest,  light  and  lithe,  like 
a  tail  lily,  with  hair  d  that  Titian  color  which  has 
lately  become  so  popular,  and  great  eyes,  in  which 
the  tears  lay  so  near  the  surface  that  the  least  touch 
brought  them  down*  She  was  not  lively  nor  gay, 
to  speak  of,  except  on  very  rare  occasions ;  but  she 
was  tender-hearted,  and  moved  by  any  appeal  to 
her  sympathies  which  did  not  come  from  the  legal- 
ized authorities.  Thus,  she  was  not  by  any  moans 
too  angelical  to  rebel  when  laws  were  made  that 
she  did  not  approve  of,  or  when  Mrs.  Mildmay  was 
struck  with  the  ctu*ious  whim  of  having  her  own 
way,  and  not  her  daughter's,  which  happened  now 
and  then.  But  let  anyoody  appeal  to  her  from  out- 
side, and  immediately  the  big  drops  would  gather  in 
Nora's  eyes,  and  all  her  tender  soul  bo  moved.  She 
was  the  xind  of  girl  who  might  fall  in  love  off-hand, 
without  two  thoughts  about  it,  and  fight  and  beat 
half  a  dozen  mothers  for  her  ten  minutes'  attach- 
ment 

And  she  was  the  last  of  all  the  flock ;  and  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  brought  them  all  up  to  be  other 
people's  wives,  be^an  to  look  forwara  with  horror 
to  tne  prospect  of  being  left  all  alone.  She  thought 
to  herself,  if  she  could  but  save  the  last,  —  if  she 
could  but  keep  her  sweet  companion  a  little  longer, 
until  the  time  when  Nora  should  have  ^  sense,"  and 
be  able  to  exercise  that  impossible  suffrage  which 
the  fathers  and  mothers  somehow  seem  to  believe 
in,  and  make  a  good  choice.  Perhaps  in  the  depdis 
of  her  heart  poor  Mrs.  Mildmay  hoped  or  dreamed 
that  she  herself  might  somewhere  light  upon  the  not 
altogether  impossible  son-in-law  who  would  bo  a  son 
to  her,  and  spare  her  a  little  of  her  daughter.  Such 
fiitile  dreams  do  linger  in  the  comers  of  the  female 
mind  lone  after  it  ought  to  have  learned  better. 
Anyhow,  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  like  the  queen  whose 
princess  was  to  be  all  safe  if  she  could  out  be  shut 
up  in  a  tower,  and  kept  from  all  possibility  of  intei"- 
coursc  with  old  women  spinning  until  she  had  passed 
her  eighteenth  birthday.  It  was  not  old  women,  but 
youn^  men,  of  whom  Nora's  mother  was  afraid ;  but 
she  thought  foolishly  that  she  would  feel  safe  if  she 
had  only  tided  over  the  perilous  boundaries  of  that 
eighteenth  year. 

And  of  course  everybody  knows  how  little  she 
went  out  that  last  winter;  how  she  kept  poor  Nora 
shut  up,  to  her  intensest  indignation,  and  such  s^iu- 
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patiby  on  the  part  of  her  emancipated  contempora- 
ries that  schemes  of  forcible  rescue  were  discussed 
at  innomenible  teas^  over  the  five  o'clock  bread-and- 
hatter.  And  then  Mrs.  Mildmaj  went  abroad,  the 
keartleas  woman ;  not  as  other  people  do,  to  places 
where  a  poor  girl  could  have  a  httle  amusement,  but 
to  poky  places  where  tourists  go,  and  artists,  and 
antiquaries,  and  travellers  of  that  description.  She 
was  so  good  to  Nora,  that  the  girl  would  have  been 
IB  transports  of  gratitude,  had  she  not  been,  as  she 
WIS,  an  mjurcd  woman,  kept  in  the  background  by 
a  cruel  parent.  Nora  did  not  make  the  journey  so 
pleasant  as  it  might  have  been  to  her  mother.  She 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  mournful  yearn- 
ing over  her  last  companion  which  lay  deep  under 
Im.  Mildmay's  smile.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  could  understand  it ;  and  she  was  young 
and  wanted  pleasure,  and  to  have  her  day  as  her 
■sters  had.  She  was  cross  many  and  many  a  day 
when  the  poor  mother  vrtm  trying  all  that  woman 
eookl  do  to  please  and  amuse  her,  and  call  back  her 
child's  heart.  But  as  for  Nora,  instead  of  letting  her 
mother  have  it,  she  stood  at  the  door  in  her  youtliful 
wantonness,  and  held  that  heart  in  her  hand,  like  a 
hinl,  ready  to  let  it  fly  she  could  not  tell  where. 
And  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  they  came  to 
the  quaintest  nest  that  ever  fluttering  bird  was  caged 
»,  where  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  pinnacles 
of  his  chapel,  sets  one  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea. 

IF  anybody  could  be  safe  under  such  circmnstan- 
sea, sorely  it  must  have  been  there;  for  there  was 
not  a  nmn  on  the  rock  except  the  fishers,  and  Lc 
Briooe  the  guide,  who  took  care  of  the  travellers 
OB  toe  dangerous  sands,  and  the  brisk  Cur^,  and  M. 
le  Aunionicr.  As  for  the  travellers,  Mrs.  Mildmay 
felt  sare  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  a  poky 
place,  and  they  were  only  poky  people  who  vent- 
nred  so  far,  —  people  who  wrote  books  about  rural 
manners  and  customs,  or  archieolo^ists,  or  artists,  or 
devout  Catholics,  or  tourist  English ;  and  Nora  was 
in  IS  little  danger  with  such  visitors  as  with  M.  le 
Anmonier  himself.  And  the  best  of  it  was,  that  the 
girl  was  pleased,  and  liked  the  idea  of  living  where 
never  civilized  Christian  had  lived  before,  and  of 
heing  cut  ofl^  from  tlie  world  twice  a  day  when  there 
were  spring-tides,  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  where  an 
enchanted  princess  might  have  lived,  surrounded  by 
sands  that  swallowed  people  up,  and  a  sea  tliat  came 
npon  you  without  any  warning.  She  liked  it  per- 
versely as  girls  do,  and  poor  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  at 
esse  in  her  mind,  though  very  far  firom  being  at  ease 
in  her  body.  For  all  the  roads  are  stairs  at  Mont 
Saint  Michel ;  and  the  population  not  only  catch 
and  sell  and  cat,  but  breathe  fish  in  all  its  stages  of 
existence  afler  death.  That  fine,  infinitesimal,  all- 
pervading  ciuintcsscnce  of  herrings  and  cockles, 
which  is  called  air  in  most  fishing-towns,  was  con- 
centrated into'  a  finer  and  more  subtle  ichor  still  on 
the  Archangel's  rock ;  and  M.  le  Aumonier's  fauteuil, 
which  lie  had  placed  at  the  service  of  the  ladies,  was 
hot  a  hanl  arm-chair. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  happy  in  her  mind,  but  she 
was  very  uneasy  in  her  person,  and  asked  herself 
many  a  day,  as  she  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
land  and  irrceular  lines  of  sea,  and  saw  the  pilgrim 
processions  winding  with  their  crosses  over  the  dan- 
geroBs  paths,  or  '^kiltefl"  into  nondescript  creatures, 
neither  men  nor  women,  to  cross  the  chance  currents 
that  traversed  it^  whether  her  safety  was  worth  the 
tatnible.  The  pilgrims,  and  the  indiscriminate  host, 
aQ  alike  kiltocl;  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
went  day  by  day  to  get  eockles  and  anything  else 


that  came  in  their  way;  and  the  stealthy  tides  that* 
hurried  up  with  a  silent  spring,  like  a  beast  of  prey; 
and  the  sands  that  sunk  under  the  traveller's  feet, 
where  Le  Briaue  ran  to  and  fro  all  the  long  day 
with  his  bare  Hercules  legs,  and  the  bit  of  ribbon  on 
his  breast,  that  answered  for  eighteen  lives  saved.; 
was  all  that  was  ever  to  be  seen  fi*om  the  windows; 
except  now  and  then,  indeed,  wlien  the  monotonous 
cadence  of  the  chant  announced  a  procession  going 
up  to  do  honor  to  St  Michael,  dressed  all  in  its  best, 
witli  now  and  then  a  ma^ificent  Norman  cap,  or 
even  by  times  a  scared  and  weary  Brctonne,  to  give 
it  a  little  interest ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Mild- 
may not  being  an  artist,  thought  but  little  of  the 
castle  or  the  chapel  half-way  up  to  heaven,  where 
the  Archangel  held  airy  sway.  They  were  very  fine 
no  doubt,  but  she  would  not  have  given  the  prospect 
from  her  own  little  house  at  the  comer  of  Park  Lane, 
with  a  peep  over  the  Park,  for  half  a  dozen  Gothic 
castles.     And  no  doubt  she  was  right. 

But  Nora  happily  was  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing. The  oddness  of  everything  caught  her  fancy. 
She  even  changed  out  of  her  natural  style,  and  took 
to  laughing  instead  of  crying,  and  grew  a  finished 
coquette  in  a  moment,  and  b(Bwildcrcd  Le  Brique, 
ana  did  her  best  to  turn  the  head  of  that  good  Curd 
She  used  to  drag  lier  poor  mamma,  or,  when  Mrs. 
Mildma;^  rebelled,  the  respectable  Briggs,  her  mam- 
ma's maid,  up  all  the  horrible  stairs  to  the  chapel 
every  time  there  was  a  pilgrimage,  —  and  that  was- 
so  often  that  Briggs's  knees  gave  way  at  the  very 
thought  And  the  Cure,  when  he  led  the  choir,  and 
when  it  was  M.  le  Aumonier  who  8ai<l  mass,  looked 
round  and  nodded  at  her,  and  metaphorically 
clapped  bis  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  service  when 
Nora's  clear,  cultivated  voice  rose  up  above  those  of 
the  fisher  maidens,  and  soared  away  into  the  dim 
old  vault,  in  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  good  man  had  a 
French-horn  which  he  loved,  and  from  which  ho 
used  to  interject  a  note  when  the  singers  went  too 
low ;  but  they  did  not  so  too  low  when  Nora  was 
there,  and  he  blew  out  nis  accompanying  cadence 
for  pure  love.  It  was  good  to  see  him  bringing  in 
this  instrument,  carrying  it  in  his  arms  as  if  it  had 
been  a  baby;  and  it  was  all  tlie  instrument  they 
had  at  Mont  Saint  Michel  —  except  to  be  sure  in 
the  Castle  chapel,  where  the  pilgrims  wont,  carrying 
with  them  sometimes  an  odd  enough  music.  AU 
these  primitive  surroundings  had,  it  appeared,  a 
good  efiect  upon  Nora;  and  Mrs.  Mildiiiay,  poor 
soul,  thanked  Heaven,  and  breathed  a  little  freer^ 
and  put  up  with  the  atmosphere  of  fishes  and  the 
want  of  furniture,  and  M.  le  Aumonier's  arm-chair. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  one  fair,  slmnbrous 
July  day,  when  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  alone  indoors. 
From  her  window  she  could  look  down  on  the  ram- 

f>arts  and  on  the  vast  sands  beyond,  and  the  low 
ine  of  the  Norman  coast,  and  Avranchcs  on  its  hill, 
shining  where  it  stands,  and  looking  a  great  deal 
more  agreeable  in  the  distance  than  it  looks  on  a 
nearer  view,  like  many  other  things. 

Down  below  ^vas  an  old  bastion,  sweet  with  a  flut- 
tering parterre  of  white  pinks,  and  fanned  by  the 
great  leaves  of  M.  le  Aumonier's  favorite  fig-tree. 
The  sun  was  glaring  on  Avranchcs  in  the  distancCt 
and  on  the  sea  close  at  hand,  and  on  the  odd  little 
groups  on  the  sands,  like  specks,  —  the  cockle-gath- 
erers at  their  work ;  and  the  windows  were  open, 
and  no  smell  of  fish,  though  there  were  so  many  it, 
came  from  the  sea.  And  a  sofl  sort  of  drowsy  con- 
tent came  over  Mrs.  Mildmay.  Nora  was  out  as 
usual,  no  doubt  rambling  about  the  castle  halls  and 
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chapels,  or  out  on  the  breezy  rampartB,  making 
abortive  sketches,  and  enjoying  herseUT.  At  last  she 
had  begnn  to  taste  again  the  child's  pleasures,  —  to 
love  the  air  and  the  blue  sk^,  and  to  be  happy  in 
her  youth  and  her  existence  without  asking  anything 
obMB ;  and  a  feeling  that  the  eighteenth  year  might 
aftar  all  be  tided  over,  and  the  good  choice  made, 
and  the  not  impossible  son-in-law  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  future  to  glad  the  mother's  eye,  came  into 
Mrs.  Mildma/s  heart  This  is  what  she  was  think- 
ing when  she  heard  some  one  come  in  at  the  door. 
Doors  have  no  locks  in  Mont  Saint  l^chel,  so  that 
even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  an  English  lady 
cannot  shut  them,  but  must  take  her  chance  like  her 
neighbors.  Perhaps  it  was  Nora,  —  perhaps  it  was 
M.  le  Aumonier  coming  in  for  a  chat.  But  it  was  a 
step  slightly  hesitating,  which  lingered  and  stopped, 
and  then  came  on.  Mrs.  Mildmay  did  not  take 
much  notice,  for  by  this  time  she  was  used  to  the 
place,  and  she  went  on  with  her  thoughts,  even  afler 
the  door  of  her  own  room  was  tapped  at  and  opened. 
**I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  an  English  voice ;  **  could 
you  tell  me  —  Good  .heavens ! " — and  here  the  in- 
truder stopped  short 

Mrs.  Mildmay  turned  round  from  the  peaceful 
Korman  landscape  and  her  dreams  of  peace ;  she 
save  a  gjeat  cry,  and  started  up  to  her  feet,  and 
kwked  him  in  the  face.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  her  fair  hopes  went  toppling 
over  like  a  house  of  cards.  He  might  well  say  gooa 
heavens !  For  her  part  it  was  all  she  could  do  to 
keep  the  sudden  tears  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay  within  her  smarting  eyes. 

"  Who  would  nave  thought  to  find  you  here  ?  "  he 
sud,  coming  in  and  holdmg  out  his  hand  to  her; 
and  she  coma  not  refuse  to  take  it  She  could  not 
accuse  him  of  coming  to  look  for  Nora.  She  could 
not  call  in  Fran9ois  and  M.  le  Cur^  and  a  few  of  the 
villagers,  and  have  him  pitched  over  the  ramparts, 
as  she  would  have  liked  to  do.  She  had  to  give 
him  her  hand,  all  trembling,  and  to  say,  "  How  do 
you  do,  Sir  Harry  ?  "  as  pouteness  demanded.  And 
at  any  moment  Nora  mi^ht  come  in,  who  might  not 
have  her  mother's  objections !  For  he  was  a  l>ri^ht- 
eyed,  gallant  young  fellow,  and  would  have  given 
toe  Cur^  and  Fram^is  enough  to  do,  had  Mrs.  Mild- 
may's  benevolent  desire  been  carried  out  He  came 
up  to  her  with  such  eager  cordiality,  and  such  an 
affectionate  interest  in  her  movements,  that  she 
could  not  entertain  the  soothing  idea  that  possibly 
it  was  not  that  he  meant  Alas  I  the  poor  mother 
knew  all  about  it  She  knew  how  civil  they  always 
were,  and  how  anxious  to  please.  She  knew  the 
very  smile,  and  the  air  of  such  deep  deference,  and 
the  profound,  disinterested  devotion.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  you  are  staying  here  ?  "  he  said.  "  What 
luck !  I  have  just  sent  my  traps  to  the  inn,  for  a  few 
days'  —  hum  —  fishing,  you  know;  but  I  did  not 
know  what  good  fortune  awaited  me  I "  —  The 
dreadful,  deceitful  young  hypocrite  I  And  he  sat 
down  without  being  invited,  and  set  a  chair  for  him- 
self opposite  the  door,  where  he  could  see  everybody 
who  entered;  and  Nora  might  come  in  any  min- 
ute 1  Mrs.  Mildmay  felt  that  affairs  were  critical, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 

''  I  was  just  going  up  to  the  chapel,"  she  siud,  with 
outward  calm,  but  all  the  inward  commotion  which 
arises  from  telling  a  lie.  **  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
it  you.  Come,  it  will  be  so  good  of  you  to  give  me 
your  arm  up  all  those  stairs." 

"  What  now  ? "  said  Sir  Harry ;  "you  can't  think 
how  hot  it  is  outside ;  and  the  smell  of  the  fish.    Of 


course  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  if  I  might  advise, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening — " 

"  O,  we  are-  not  in  Italy,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Mild* 
may  said.  "  I  never  feel  it  too  hot  here,  and  we  go 
out  in  hats,  and  don't  make  any  toilette.  The  Cha- 
teau is  well  worth  seeing;  I  am  pretty  well  up  in  it 
now,  and  we  are  just  going  away.  Come,  it  will  be 
charming  to  show  you  everything,"  said  the  unprin- 
cipled woman ;  and  with  all  this  string  of  fibs  she 
led  him  out,  and  took  his  arm  as  she  had  said,  and 
climbed  the  stiurs,  and  pointed  out  all  the  views  to 
him.  Nora  was  no  doubt  on  the  sands,  and  so  lon^ 
as  she  absorbed  him  in  architecture,  and  kept  his 
eyes  turned  upwards,  no  immediate  harm  could 
come  of  it  It  was  very  hot,  and  the  sun  blazed 
down  upon  all  the  stony  ramparts  and  all  the  scorch- 
ing stairs,  and  the  fish  was  overwhelming,  and  the 
ascent  more  inhuman  than  ever.  Mrs.  Mndmay  felt 
as  if  she  must  drop,  but  still  she  hurried  on.  She 
told  him  the  dates  of  the  building  (and  made  a  dread- 
ful mess  of  it),  and  the  legend,  and  how  it  had  all 
come  about ;  and  pointed  out  the  chapel,  towering, 
clustering  up,  a  chmax  to  al)  those  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  where  the  Archangel  stood  enthroned, 
roor  soul!  she  did  it  as  the  slave-woman  crossed 
the  ice,  that  her  child  might  not  be  taken  away  from 
her.  Sir  Harry  Preston's  good-looking  youn^  face 
was  as  terrible  to  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  hideous 
planter  who  would  have  whipped  Nora  and  made- 
ner  pick  cotton.  Had  he  not  already  paid  the  poor 
girl  attention,  and  made  a\l  sorts  of  deceitful  pre- 
tences to  gain  admission  in  Park  Lane  ?  And  thus 
she  toiled  on,  half  fainting,  up  to  the  castle  door. 

What  was  the  awful  spectacle  that  the  mother 
found  awaiting  her  there?  Sir  Harry  thought  it 
the  prettiest  sight  in  the  workl,  but  Mrs.  Mildmay 
grasped  his  ann  to  support  herself  when  it  dawned 
upon  her,  and  would  have  fallen  if  he  had  not  caught 
her.  It  was  simply  Nora,  seated  under  the  gloomy 
portal,  just  where  the  portcullis  came  down,  sitdng 
against  the  gloom,  with  the  darkness  going  off  into 
a  deep  black  curve  behind  her,  with  her  'Dtian  hair 
blown  about  her  shoulders,  her  hat  off,  her  soft 
cheeks  glowing,  her  great  eyes  opening  wide  with 
wonder,  and  —  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  That 
what   the    poor   mother's   over-caution    had 
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brought  upon  her.  He  might  have  gone  away,  but 
she  had  insisted  on  bringing  him  here.  If  she  did 
not  faint  it  was  only  from  the  fear  that  he  might  say 
something  to  Nora  over  her  prostrate  body.  Mrs. 
Mildmay  sat  down  on  the  stair  beside  her  daughter, 
and  looked  piteously  in  her  face,  and  made  a  last 
trial.  How  she  had  the  strength  for  it  she  never 
could  tell. 

*^  Nora,  my  love,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired,"  she  said. 
**  Is  it  not  surprising  to  see  Sir  Harry  here  ?  I  am 
going  to  show  mm  the  chapel ;  but  I  am  sure  you  are 
tirea  and  hot,  and  want  to  go  home.  Go  and  lie 
down  a  little  and  rest,  and  never  mind  wwting  for 
me.  We  are  going  away  so  soon,  you  know,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  chapel  once  more." 

All  this  Mrs.  Mildmay  accompanied  with  looks 
which  were  much  more  eloquent  than  words, — 
looks  which  said,  **  You  know  1  dare  not  speak  any 
plainer.  O,  go  home,  and  don't  drive  me  to  de- 
spair ! "  And  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Nora 
snould  like  being  sent  home,  —  though  she  was  not 
quite  prepared,  being  taken  thus  all  in  a  moment, 
to  fiy  m  her  mother's  face. 

She  sat  on  the  stair  and  mused,  and  it  all  went 
very  quickly  through  her  young  head.  Naturally 
she  saw  the  matter  fit>m  a  point  of  view  very  dif* 
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ftrent  from  that  of  Mn.  Mildmay ;  but  IJbra  was  at 
the  bottom  a  good  girl  enough,  and  she  did  not  want, 
as  we  have  said,  to  fly  in  her  mother's  face.  She 
had  shaken  hands  with  Sir,  Harry,  and  when  she 
saw  him  it  had  certainly  occurred  to  her  that  he 
woold  be  rather  a  pleasant  change  from  the  Cur6 
ud  Le  Brique ;  ana  if  it  should  perhaps  prove  pos- 
lihle  to  pleaae  her  mother  and  not  to  send  away  the 
itranger — just  then  a  happy  inspiration  came  to 
Hon.  She  put  on  her  hat,  and  got  up  from  the 
itair,  and  took  Mrs.  Mildmay's  arm. 

"Mamma,  I  think  Sir  Harry  had  better  look  at 
the  chapel  by  himself,"  she  said,  with  a  freedom 
which  pretty  young  women  of  eighteen  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  take.  ^^Fran9ob  is  there,  and  will  tell  him 
all  about  it.  It  is  a  meat  deal  too  hot  for  you  to  be 
out,  and  I  am  as  tired  as  ever  I  can  be.  Good'  by, 
Sir  Harry.  Yon  will  find  that  Francois  can  tell 
yim  everything."  It  was  done  with  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural impertinence,  but  yet  it  cost  poor  Nora  some- 
thing. She  had  seen  just  for  one  moment  the  plead- 
ing of  her  mother's  eyes,  and  she  had  been  startled 
bjr  it  Her  heart  for  the  moment  gave  in  to  the 
mperior  ibrce.  Sir  Harry  was  a  pleasant  diversion ; 
bat  still,  if  it  was  so  serious  as  that.  And  she  turned 
to  the  descent,  and  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and 
kft  him  to  go  sight-seeing,  as  if  it  was  quite  natural 
6r  a  young  man  to  come  two  da^  journey  out  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  mn  the  nsk  of  being  swal- 
bwed  up  by  the  sands  or  the  tide,  to  study  arcnitect- 
ore  at  Mont  Sunt  Michel.  When  Mrs.  Mildmay 
law  it  her  heart  leaped  up  in  her  fatigued  bosom. 
8he  began  to  be  sorry  for  Sir  Harry  as  soon  as  she 
thonght  Nora  did  not  mind.  After  all  he  had  a  nice 
Tocmg  fiuse,  and  the  blank  look  upon  it  went  to  her 
heart 

^  Perhaps  we  may  meet  again,"  said  the  relenting 
woman.  ^  Good  by,  Sir  Harry.  But  we  are  going 
away  almost  directly,"  she  said,  with  renewed  panic ; 
ttid  then,  divided  between  cruelty  and  compunc- 
tion, went  away  after  her  daughter,  with  Knees 
that  trembled,  and  took  Nora's  ann.  As  for  Sir 
Harry,  he  ascended  up  under  the  dark  portal,  up 
all  tMoe  gloomy  steps,  in  far  from  a  cheemd  frame 
of  mind.  As  if  he  cared  for  the  castle,  or  Fran- 
cois's explanations  1  And  the  two  ladies  continued 
their  way  down  the  scorching  stairs. 

Bat  it  was  not  as  if  noUiing  had  happened. 
After  Sir  Harry  was  out  of  m^t  Nora  did  not 
ifod  one  word  to  her  deprecating,  guilty  mother. 
Her  mat  e^es  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  swam 
traauQcent  in  those  two  tears  which  filled  them 
just  to  overflowing.  After  all,  perha^,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  He  was  very  mce,  and  had 
paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  very  difierent  from  Le  Briaue  and 
H.  le  Curd  And  then  to  think  he  should  have 
oome  here  in  such  a  romantic,  unexpected  way. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  all  the  way  down,  and 
when  she  got  home  she  had  a  headache,  and  took 
refiige  in  her  own  room,  and  cried.  And  poor  Mrs. 
Iiil<hnay  took  her  seat  again,  very  gloomy,  in  M. 
Is  Aumonier's  arm-chair,  and  watched  the  reflection 
of  the  sunset  burning  far  away  on  the  church-tower 
at  Avranchea,  and  the  cockle-gatherers  coming  home 
from  the  sands,  and  the  slow  evening  clouds  settling 
<fewn  upon  the  great,  monotonous^  coloiless  waste, 
vith  its  margin  of  doubtful  fields, — and  felt  in  her 
keart,  poor  woman,  that  the  repose  of  Mont  Saint 
Ifiehel  was  at  an  end. 

Bat  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  end 
JQit  in  this  way  if  Sir  Harry  was  good  for  anything ; 


and  he  was  good  for  a  great  deaL  The  poor  young 
man  could  not  sleep  ail  night;  that  is  to  sav,  he 
slept  about  twice  as  long  as  Mrs.  Mildmay  did,  but 
that  was  a  different  matter;  and  in  the  momine 
he  regained  his  coura^.  IP  Mont  Saint  Michd 
was  a  good  place  to  hide  in,  it  was  a  far  better, 
indeed,  a  penectly  unexceptionable  place  to  make 
love  in.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  ended  in  that 
church  in  Knightsbridge,  amid  a  ereat  flutter  of 
lace  and  display  of  jewels.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  Sir  Harry  managed  somehow  to  impress  upon 
Mrs.  Mildmay's  mind  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
impossible  son-in-law.  It  was  a  delusion  she  had 
never  given  in  to  before,  though  she  had  so  many 
daughters  married.  But  it  must  be  allowed  there 
was  something  touching  in  the  way  he  gave  her 
his  arm  up  ana  down  those  stony  stairs,  and  sought 
her  society,  and  made  love  to  her.  When  they 
left  that  bttle  rocky  refuge,  even  the  mother  was 
reluctant  to  dismiss  the  young  invader  who  had 
made  a  conquest  of  her ;  and  the  fact  was  she  gave 
in  quite  wiuingly  at  last,  and  went  down  to  Sir 
Hairy's  place  in  the  country  to  wait  for  them  when 
the  young  people  went  awav  upon  their  wedding 
tour;  though  the  other  girls  thought  it  was  not 
fair.  And  they  had  a  picture  made  of  Mont  Saint 
Michel,  standing  all  lonely  amid  its  sands,  between 
earth  and  sea.  And  the  historian  of  this  adventure 
cannot  do  better  than  add  as  her  moral,  that  the 
Archan^l  still  stands  divinely  poised  as  Raphael 
made  him,  on  his  point  of  rock,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  better  hiding-place  to  be  found  anywhere,  if 
one  should  happen  to  have  Mrs.  MUdmay'iS  fair 
pretext  or  any  other  reasonable  cause  to  seek  a 
refrige  a  little  way  out  of  the  civilised  world. 


"PEACE  ON  EARTH." 

Thb  last  time  that  the  season  of  ^  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men  "  came  round,  tne  ^at  strug- 
gle Mtween  the  fipee  and  slave  powers  in  America 
had  not  yet  come  to  death-grips.  Here,  at  least, 
many  people  still  believed  that  the  Southern  States 
could  not  oe  subdued,  and  were  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  establish  their  independence,  and  a  new  polity 
which  would  act  for  the  rest  of  time  as  a  healthy 
corrective  to  the  dangerously  popular  institutions 
and  ideas  of  New  En^and.  *  Tne  year  has  passed, 
and  the  great  revolutionary  epic  of  our  time  has 
closed.  Perhaps  some  of  us  may  still  stop  short  of 
Mr.  Seward's  triumphant  smnming  up: — ^*  Death," 
he  says  in  his  yearly  address  to  his  fellow-citizens  at 
Auburn,  "death  dbb  removed  his  victims;  liberty 
has  crowned  her  heroes ;  humanity  has  crowned  her 
martyrs ;  the  sick  and  the  stricken  are  cured ;  the 
surviving  combatants  are  firatemizing ;  and  the  coun- 
try —  the  olject  f£  our  iust  pride,  and  lawful  affec- 
tion—  once  more  stands  ^collected  and  composed, 
firmer,  stronger,  and  more  majestic  than  ever  before, 
without  one  cause  of  dan^rous  discontent  at  home, 
and  without  an  enemy  m  the  world."  We  may 
think  him  somewhat  too  hopeful  in  the  breadth  oi 
his  assertions,  and  may  have  our  fears  that  it  may 
take  a  generation  yet  to  weld  a^n  into  one  broth- 
eriiood  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  But,  when  he 
predicts  so  fearlessly  that  "  under  next  October's  sun 
he  shall  be  able,  with  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Auburn, 
to  rejoice  in  tiie  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
union  throughout  the  land,"  we  cannot  but  own  that 
earlier  prophecies  of  his,  which  seemed  at  least  as 
rash,  have  been  fialfiUed  almost  to  the  letter.  In  any 
case,  we  do  all  willingly  now  admit,  and  honor,  the 
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marvellous  energy  and  constancjr  with  tHiich  the 
great  game  has  been  phijed  out  by  the  American 
people.  As  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  whoee 
nuth  in  that  people  never  fidtered  during  the  con- 
test, I  do  most  heartily  r^oice  to  see  that  all  claases 
of  my  countrymen  are  at  last  not  only  ready  to  ap- 
preciate, but  hearty  in  their  appreciation  of,  what 
nas  been  done  for  needom  in  America  in  this  revo- 
lutionary war.  I  am  sure  that  we  now  only  want 
fiirther  Knowledge  of  facts  to  honor  our  kith  and  kin 
across  the  Atlantic  as  they  deserve  to  be  honored, 
for  the  glorious  sacrifices  which  they  made  of  all 
that  was  most  precious  and  dearest  to  them  in  a 
struggle  upon  wtiich  not  only  their  own  life  as  a  nar 
lion,  but  the  future  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  world, 
was  at  stake. 

In  this  belief,  I  think  that  Christmas  is  the  right 
time  for  bringing  out  into  somewhat  clearer  liffht  a 
side  of  the  drama  which  has  not  been  as  ^et  nuriy 
presented  to  us  here :  I  mean,  first,  the  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Northern  States  while  the  war  last- 
ed ;  and,  secondly,  the  heroism  of  the  men  of  genUe 
birth  and  nature,  who,  so  far  from  shrinking  firom  the 
work,  and  fighting  by  substitute  (as  was  asserted  by 
some  of  our  leading  journals),  took  at  least  their 
fair  share  of  all  the  dangers  and  miseries  and  toils 
of  those  dark  years. 

First  then,  as  to  the  people's  work;  and,  highly 
as  we  may  value  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  whose  names  as  soldiers  and  statesmen 
are  now  known  over  the  whole  world,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge tiiat  the  true  hero  of  the  war  is,  after  all, 
the  American  people.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  take 
one  or  two  of  the  Northern  States,  and  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  the  call  was  which  was  made  on 
them,  and  how  they  answered  to  it.  Let  us  look,  as 
a  first  instance,  at  the  smallest  in  ar^  of  all  the 
States,  and  the  smallest  in  population  of  all  the  free 
States.  Little  Rhode  Island,  at  the  census  of  1860, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  contained 
a  population  of  174,620.  As  usual  in  the  Eastern 
States,  the  females  considerably  exceeded  the  males, 
and  of  the  latter  there  were  82,804  altogether*  Up 
to  December  1st,  1862  —  that  is  to  say,  in  less  than 
two  years  fix>m  the  first  call  of  the  President  for 
troops  —  Rhode  bland  furnished  14,626  men  to  the 
army,  and  1,400  to  the  navy,  or  almost  1  in  5  of  her 
total  male  population,  And,  of  course,  far  more  than 
that  proportion  of  her  men  of  fighting  age,  between 
18  and  45.  In  the  first  enthusuism,  when  the  call 
for  500,000  men  came  in  the  summer  of  186U,  the 
quota  of  Rhode  Island  was  4,057,  and  she  furnished 
5,124.  I  do  not  give  the  later  returns,  because 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  laige  number  of  sub* 
stitutes  amoncst  her  recruits  after  1862,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  were  or  were 
not  natives  of  the  State.  There  is  no  need  to  over- 
state the  case,  and  I  should,  on  every  account,  shrink 
fix>m  doing  so.  Rhode  Island,  though  the  smallest, 
is  tenth  in  rank  of  all  the  States  as  a  producer,  and 
her  people  are  consequently  rich  and  prosperous. 
If,  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  they  found  substi- 
tutes in  lar^  numbers,  it  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
remembered,  that  thej  contributed  more  largely 
than  any  other  State,  m  proportion  to  numbers,  to 
that  noblest  of  all  charities,  —  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

But  Englishmen  will  very  likely  say,  "  Give  us  an 
instance  of  any  but  a  New  England  State ;  they  are 
exceptional."  Let  us  take  In£ana,  then,  one  m  the 
mighty  young  Western  sisters,  a  communis  soarce 
}u&  a  century  old.    A  stroogor  contrast  to  Rhode 


Island  could  scarcely  have  been  found.  Indiana,  ia 
1860,  possessed  8,161,717  acres  of  improved  fanning 
land ;  Rhode  Islamd  but  329,884.  Indiana  was  fifth 
of  all  the  States  in  agricultural  production,  and 
thirteenth  in  manufacturing,  —  Rhode  Ishind  standi 
ing  tenth,  or  three  higher  wan  her  gigantic  younger 
sister.  Yet  we  find  Uie  same  readmess  of  response 
to  the  President's  call  to  arms  amongst  Western 
farmers  as  amongst  New  England  mechanics  and 
merchants.  The  population  of  Indiana  is  retomed 
in  the  census  of  1860  at  1,850,428,  and  her  males  at 
698,469.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  she  had 
furnished  102,698  soldiers,  besides  a  militia  boni» 
guard  when  her  firontiers  were  threatened.  When 
Moi^gan  made  his  raid  into  the  State,.  60,000  ton* 
dered  their  services  within  twenty-four  hoaia,  and 
nearly  20,000  were  on  his  track  within  three  daj» 
I  do  not  happen  in  this  case  to  have  the  later  re> 
turns,  and  so  must  turn  back  to  New  Englaad,  to 
the  old  Puritan  Bav  State,  to  give  one  p^ect  ex'' 
ample  of  what  the  American  people  did  in  the  great 
struggle. 

M^sachusetts,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  held  a 
population  of  1,230,000  or  thereabouts,  out  of  which 
there  were  257,833  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty.  The  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  against 
the  slave  power,  as  in  tiie  Revolutionary  war  against 
England,  was  Massachusetts  blood.  The  Sixth  Mas* 
sachusetts  was  fired  on  in  the  streets  of  BaltimoM 
on  April  19th,  1861,  and  had  to  fight  its  way  throe^ 
the  town,  losing  four  killed  and  tiiirty  wonnded  m 
the  operation.  Well,  the  number  of  men  demanded 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  was  1 1 7,624.  Tbs 
number  furnished  by  her  (reducing  all  to  tiie  three 
years'  standard)  was  125^37,  being,  a  snrplui  over 
all  caUs  of  7,813.  Besides  these,  6,670  were  ssns* 
tered  in  answer  to  a  call  for  three  months'  men  in 
1864,  which  were  never  credited  to  her  by  the  ge^ 
emmcnt  Look  at  the  meaning  now  of  this  ciher 
fact,  that  she  has  actually  sent  more  men  to  the  war 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  State  liable  to  do 
militanr  duty.  How  does  this  tell  as  to  wear  and 
tear  of'^the  human  material  in  those  Sonthera  aa^ 
paigns  ?  The  last  assessors'  return  gave  these  si 
133,767;  while  the  total  number  wto  served  (in* 
eluding  three  and  nine  months'  men,  and  not  adher* 
ing  to  the  three  years'  standard)  was  153,486.  Got 
of  these,  how  many  does  the  reader  (who  has  prob- 
ably heard  more  or  less  of  **  stopping  the  war  by 
prohibiting  emigration  from  Ireland,"  and  of  ^  New 
England  hiring  foreign  mereeneries  to  do  the  fi^t» 
ing  ")  think  were  foreign  recruils  ?  Just  1H>7.  Thii 
does  not  include  men  bom  out  of  the  States,  bat 
resident  or  naturaUaod  there  before  the  war  broke 
out  These  latter,  however,  I  suppose,  could  nol 
come  within  the  definition  of  foreign  mercenaries; 
and,  of  foreigners  arriving  in  America  daring  the 
war,  Massachusetts  enlisted,  as  I  have  said,  907oat 
of  150,000.  While  on  this  point,  I  mar  add  that 
the  most  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  whole  foroes  of 
the  North  show  that  of  native-bom  Americans  thers 
were  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  naturalized  Americans 
15,  and  of  foreigners  5  per  cent  only,  in  the  ranks. 

I  can  honestiy  say  that  I  have  chosen  these  States 
at  hazaid,  and  that  a  senitiny  of  the  remaining  fi:es 
States  would  give  a  very  similar  result  And  now 
let  us  consider  what  that  result  is.  Rhode  Island, 
Indiana,  dtnd  Massachusetts  may  perhiqis  equal  ie 
population  this  metropolis  with  its  immediate  sub* 
urbs ;  while  one  of  them  alone  actually  sent  to  aotive 
service,  in  the  four  years  of  the  war,  an  army  equal 
in  nnmbers  to  the  total  Toluntoer  fixrce  now  uvdor 
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in  Great  Britain.  Rhode  Island  is  not  so  ppp- 
nbitt  as  Slieffidd ;  and  in  eighteen  months  she  armed 
and  wot  South  16,000  of  her  citizens.  I  know  that 
Knglaod  in  like  need  would  be  equal  to  a  like  efibrt 
Let  ui  honor,  then,  as  they  deserve,  the  people  of 
ov  ovn  lineage  to  whom  the  call  has  come,  and  who 
kave  met  it 

I  need  searcely  pause  to  note  how  the  Northern 
people  have  paid  in  purse  as  well  as  in  person.  Let 
one  instance  suffice.  In  1 864  the  assessment  of  Mas- 
ndiasettB  for  taxes  to  support  the  general  goverment 
amoanted  to  fourteen  milUons,  every  fraction  of 
wUch  was  collected  without  impediment  or  delay. 
Add  to  this  the  State  taxation,  and  the  amounts 
oontribated  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  other 
Ofgaaizatioos  for  distributing  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  support  of  the  war,  and  we  should  reach 
a  figure  almost  exceeding  beliefl  I  have  no  means 
of  staling  it  accurately,  but  am  quite  safe  in  put- 
ting it  as  high  as  twenty-five  million  doUars,  actually 
raised  and  paid,  by  a  State  with  a  population  le« 
than  half  of  that  of  our  metropolis,  m  one  twelve- 
Booth. 

And  now  for  mv  second  point, — the  example  set 
br  the  men  of  birth,  wealth,  and  high  position. 
Here  too  I  feel  sure  that  a  fow  simple  facts,  taken 
at  hazard  from  the  mass  which  I  have  under  my 
land,  will  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  every  just 
and  generous  man  amongst  my  countrymen ;  and  I 
im  proud  to  believe  that,  whatever  our  prejudices 
Bttv  be,  there  are  few  indeed  amongst  us  to  whom 
ncii  an  i^>peal  will  be  made  in  vain. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  mass  of  materials  is 
brge;  I  mi^ht  have  said  unmanageable.  It  is,  in- 
deu,  impossible  to  take  more  than  an  example  here 
and  there,  and  to  bring  these  out  as  clearly  as  one 
can  in  the  limits  of  an  article.  Let  me  take  as  mine 
a  fiunily  or  two,  with  some  one  or  more  of  whose 
OKnbera  I  have  the  honor  of  fnendship  or  acquaint- 
ance^ And,  first,  that  of  J.  Russell  Lowell,  the  man 
to  whose  woricfl  I  owe  more,  personally,  than  to 
tboae  of  any  other  American.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  nobler  record.  The  young  men  of  this  stock 
nera  to  have  been  all  of  hi^  mark,  distinguiriied 
vwdally  for  intellectual  power  and  attainments, 
ourely  the  sickle  of  war  has  never  been  put  more 
■nmuringly  into  any  field  1  First  in  order  comes 
Wiuie  Rttsarn,  aee  21,  the  side  surviving  son  of 
I^well's  sister,  a  ooy  of  the  highest  culture  and 
pnnise,  mortally  wounded  at  BaS's  Bluff,  in  Octo- 
oer,  1661,  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  while  in 
)hs  act  of  going  to  the  help  of  a  wounded  compan- 
ion. At  the  same  bitter  %ht  his  cousin,  James 
Jackson  Lowell,  aged  24,  was  badly  hurt;  but,  eS- 
ter  a  short  absence  to  recruit,  joined  his  regiment 
again,  and  fell  on  June  SOth,  1862.  «'  Tell  my  fap 
tnr  I  was  dressing  the  line  of  my  oompanv  when  I 
ns  hit,**  was  hia  last  Inessage  home.  He  had  been 
fint  in  his  year  at  Harvard,  and  was  taking  private 
popib  in  the  Law  School  when  the  war  broke  ont 
Wamn  Russell  fell  at  BuU  Run,  in  August,  1862. 
Ibiqr  of  us  here  may  remember  the  account  which 
vas  reprinted  in  the  Times  and  other  napers,  of  the 
pnsentation  of  colors  to  the  Second  Massachusetts 
kfiuitry,  by  Mr.  Modejr,  at  Boston,  in  the  summer 
of  IKl.  It  attracted  special  notice  finoin  the  fiust 
that  the  author  of  the  *"  History  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
psUic"  had  been  so  lately  living  amongst  us,  and 
visso  wcH  known  and  liked  here.  The  sroup  of 
flfieen  who  received  those  colors  were  we  very 
jfmme  dorSe  of  MaasachnsBtl«,^Qu]ncy,  Dwight, 
Alihot^  BofacKin,  BiukU,  Shaw,  Goflrdon,  Savage, 


Perkins.  Such  a  roll  will  speak  volumes  to  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  witn  New  England  history. 
Those  colors  have  come  home  riddled,  tattered, 
blackened ;  but  five  sixths  of  the  young  officers  have 
given  their  lives  for  them,  and  of  the  one  thousand 
rank  and  file  who  then  surrounded  them,  scarcely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  survive.  This  by  the  way. 
I  refer  to  the  muster,  because  Robert  Shaw  was 
amongst  those  officers,  —  a  name  alreadv  honored 
in  these  pages,  and  another  nephew  of  Lowell's* 
Shaw's  sister  married  Charles  Lowell,  of  whom  more 
presently.  We  all  know  how  Robert  Shaw,  after 
two  vears'  gallant  service,  accepted  the  command  (^ 
the  nrst  black  regiment  raised  m  Massachusetts  (the 
54th);  how  he  fed  them  in  the  operations  before 
Charleston,  and  was  buried  with  his  **  niggers "  in 
the  pit  under  Fort  Wa^er,  —  the  grandest  sepul- 
ture earned  by  any  soldier  of  this  century.  By  his 
side  fought  and  died  Cabot  Russell,  the  third  of 
Lowell's  nephews,*  then  a  captain  of  a  black  com- 
pany. Stephen  Geoi^  Perkins,  another  nephew, 
was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek;  and  Francis  Dutton 
Russell  at  one  of  the  innumerable  Virginian  battles. 
I  pkss  to  the  last  on  the  list,  and  the  most  remark- 
able. Charles  Russell  Lowell,  the  only  brother  of 
the  James  who  died  **  dressing  his  line,"  was  also  the 
firat  scholar  of  his  year  (1854J  at  Harvard.  He  had 
visited  Europe  for  health,  and  made  long  riding-tours 
in  Spain  and  Algeria,  where  he  became  a  consum- 
mate horseman.  On  the  day  after  tiie  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts were  fired  on  in  Baltimore  streets,  Charles 
Lowell  heard  of  it,  and  started  by  the  next  train  to 
Washin^n,  passing  through  Butimore.  All  com- 
munication between  the  two  cities  was  suspended, 
but  he  arrived  on  foot  at  Washington  in  forty-eighf 
hours.  In  those  first  days  of  confusion,  he  became 
agent  for  Massachusetts  at  Washington,  and  brought 
oraer  out  of  chaos  for  his  own  State  before  joining 
the  army.  His  powers  of  command  and  organiza- 
tion gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Peninsular  camp^gns  of  McClellan, 
and,  after  Antietam,  was  selected  to  carry  the  cap- 
tured standards  to  Washix^ton.  He  raised  a  second 
cavalry  regiment  at  home  m  the  winter  of  1862.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  force  which 
protected  Washington  during  the  dark  days  of  1863. 
in  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign  of  1864  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry  brigade,  of  four  regular  re^- 
ments,  and  the  Second  Musachusetts  volunteer  cav- 
alry. He  had  thirteen  horses  shot  under  him  before 
the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  October  1 9th  |  wa9 
badly  wounded  early  in  that  day,  and  lifted  on  to 
his  fourteenth  horse  to  lead  the  final  charge,  so  faint, 
that  he  had  to  give  his  orders  in  a  whisper.  Urged 
by  those  round  nim  to  leave  the  field,  he  pressed  on 
to  the  critical  point  of  attack ;  and  himself  led  the 
last  charge  which  ended  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
battles  of  the  war.  It  is  the  death  of  this  nephew 
which  wrung  from  his  uncle  the  lines  which  occur  in 
one  of  the  last  ^^  Biglow  Papers,"  published  in  one 
of  last  winter's  numbers  of  tne  Atlantic  Magazine^ — 

**  Wut  *8  words  to  them  whose  faith  and  truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metal; 
Who  ventured  life,  an*  love,  an*  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o*  deth  in  battle? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Fla-shed  on  afore 'the  charge*!  thunder, 
Tippin*  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

Inat  rived  the  rebel  line  asnnder? 

**  *Ta'n*t  right  to  hev  the  yonng  go  fbst, 
All  throbbin'  fall  o*  gifts  and  graces, 
Leaving  life*s  panpers  dry  as  dust 
To  tqr  and  make  b*liev6  fiU  Uieir  plaoes ; 
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Nothin*  bnt  telli  ns  wut  w«  miM; 

Ther  *»  gaps  oar  livet  ean*t  nev«r  nj  in, 
An*  that  world  seems  so  Air  from  this. 

Lef  for  ns  loafers  to  grow  gray  io.'' 

He  died  next  day  of  his  wounds,  leaving  a  widow  of 
twenty,  himself  not  thirty.  The  Gazette,  in  which 
his  commission  as  genend  was  published,  did  not 
reach  the  army  till  after  hit  deaw.  Sheridan,  with 
the  generosity  which  most  of  the  great  Northern 
captains  have  shown,  declared  that  the  country 
could  better  hare  spared  himself,  and  that  there 
was  no  one  quality  or  a  soldier  which  he  could  have 
wished  added  to  Charles  Lowell 

Mv  first  example,  then,  g^vet  us  one  family,  in 
which  there  was  no  soldier  in  1860,  losing  eight 
young  men  under  thirty  in  little  more  than  three 
years  fighting. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Motley  above. 
Let  us  see  how  it  &red  with  his  circle.  He  has 
assured  me  more  than  once,  that  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family  there  were  fewer  than  the  average  in 
the  ranks ;  but  he  had  at  least  five  near  relatives 
serving,  —  three  Lothrops,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
in  Louisiana ;  Major  M(^ey,  badly  wounded  in  Vir- 
ginia early  in  1864;  and  Major  Stackpole,  an- 
other highly  distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard,  who 
servedthrough  the  whole  war,  and  has  now  resumed 
his  practice  tm  a  barrister.  Miss  Motley  married 
Captain  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Rhode 
Island,  who  was  travelling  in  Europe  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  volunteered  into  the  navy,  com- 
manded the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  accompanied 
Bumside's  expedition  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  has  since  died, 
flis  cousin  Robert  Ives,  also  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
volunteered  into  the  army,  and  was  killed  at  An- 
tietam.  I  believe  they  were  the  two  last  men  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ives  m  their  State. 

The  name  of  Wadsworth  is  better  known  here 
than  most  American  names  in  consequence  of  its 
English  connection.  The  head  of  the  fiun^  was  a 
country  gentleman*  living  on  his  estates  at  Grenesee, 
in  New  York  State,  up  to  1860,  with  a  fiunihr  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  At  the  news  of  the 
attack  on  the  Union  troops  in  Baltimore  he  instantly 
chartered  a  steamer,  loaaed  her  with  provisions,  and 
sent  her  up  the  Potomac, — a  most  timely  aid  to 
the  capital.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  McDowell, 
and  was  his  right-hand  man  in  the  Bull  Run  cam- 
paign, his  "youngest  as  well  as  his  oldest  aide," 
was  made  a  ^;eneral  soon  afterwards;  and,  after 
several  campaigns,  was  placed  in  command  at  Wash- 
ington. His  reputation  as  an  officer  had  now  be^ 
come  such  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cam- 
paign every  com  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  applied  to  the  War  Department  to  have 
him  with  them  as  brigadier.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Wilderness  in  the  last  advance  on  Richmond.  I£s 
three  sons  have  all  served,  the  youngest  having  en- 
listed at  sixteen.  Thus  every  man  in  the  family 
served ;  and  the  only  married  daughter  is  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Montgomexy  Ritchie,  one  of  two  broth- 
ers, both  of  whom  served  with  distinction,  one  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  by  the  same  subtle  disease 
which  struck  down  Captain  Ives. 

I  could  fp  to  any  length,  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Amencans  is  hu^,  and  I  scarcelv  know  a  man 
who  has  not  lost  some  relative  in  the  war.  But, 
apart  fit>m  one's  own  acquaintance,  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  of  the  famous  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
names  which  has  not  been  represented.  The  Jays, 
Adamses,  Schuylers,  Livingstons,  Van  Rensselaers, 


h4|ve  not  foiled  their  country  in  her  second  great 
need;  and  have  fought  weU,  and  worked  hud, 
though  the  present  homers  of  Uiese  honored  names, 
mostly  quite  young  men,  have  not  had  time  to  reach 
their  ancestors'  places.  The  bearers  of  great  names, 
I  take  it,  do  not  get  such  a  start  in  3ie  States  as 
with  us  at  home.  A  descendant  (grandson,  I  be- 
lieve) of  Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  became  a 
general,  while  several  of  his  cousins  remained  in 
u>wer  ranks.  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  only  soiw 
viving  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  killed  in  Vir- 
ginia. Perhaps  the  man  who  excited  most  the  hopes 
and  martial  enthusiasm  of  Americans  in  the  mst 
months  of  the  war  was  Major  Theodore  Winthrop^ 
grandson  of  the  fomous  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
scholar,  traveller,  poet,  athlete,  who  was  killed  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  June  10th, 
1861.  A  son  of  Greneral  Porter,  who  was  distin- 
guished in  the  last  war  with  us,  fell  as  a  colonel  in 
Uie  spring  campaign  of  1864.  Even  the  families 
famous,  as  yet,  for  wealth  only  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  fi^^ting;  one  Astor,  at  least,  and  Cuttings, 
Schermerhoms,  Lydigs,  and  others,  having  held  th& 
own  in  the  volunteer  ranks. 

Or,  let  us  come  to  names  more  familiar  than  any 
other  Transatlantic  ones  to  us, — the  Boston  group. 
Longfellow's  young  son  (Charlie,  as  I  hear  aU  men 
call  him^  has  managed  to  fight  a  campaign,  and  get 
badly  hit  in  Louisiana,  at  an  age  when  our  bovs  are 
thinking  of  their  fi:^eshman's  term  at  Oxford.  Oliver 
WendeU  Holmes  (junior),  poet,  artist,  Greek  schol- 
ar, virtuoso,  has  been  twice — I  was  going  to  say 
killed  —  well,  shot  through  the  body  and  neck,  and 
again  in  the  heel ;  and,  having  fought  through  all  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  is  again  busy  with  brash  and 
pen.  Olmstead  has  fought,  with  mightier  weapons 
than  rifled  cannon,  at  the  head  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Of  four  brothers  Dwight,  two  were  killed, 
and  a  third  fought  his  way  to  ^neraL  Whitden, 
Appletons,  Lonnes,  Crowninshields,  Dehons — bat 
I  will  tax  mv  readers'  patience  no  longer  with  roDs 
of  names  which,  perhs^M,  to  most  of  ttiem,  will  be 
names,  and  nothing  jnore  t  Let  this  last  summing 
up  of  the  work  bf  men  of  birth  and  position  in  one 
State  suffice  (I  choose  Massachusetts  again,  be- 
cause, thanks  to  Governor  Andrew,  we  have  more 
accurate  returns  as  to  her,  over  here,  than  as  to  any 
other  State).  Since  the  declaration  of  war,  434 
officers  firom  Massachusetts  have  been  killed— 9 
^nerals,  16  colonels,  17  lieutenant-ci^onels,  20  ma- 
lors,  15  surgeons,  2  chaplains,  110  captains,  and  245 
lieutenants.  Of  the  35  general  officers  from  that 
State,  10  only  have  escaped  wounds. 

Of  all  the  living  graduates  of  Harvard  (the  mii- 
vendty  of  highest  repute  in  America),  one  fifUi,  or, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  nineteen  and  some 
fraction  per  cent,  have  served  with  the  armv.  At 
Yale  College,  the  percentage  Has  been  even  higher. 
Conceive  a  struggle  which  should  bring  one  in  every 
five  of  men  who  nave  taken  degrees  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  under  fore,  and  which  should  call  on  ns, 
besides  our  regular  army,  to  keep  on  foot  and  re- 
cruit for  three  years  a  volunteer  army  five  times  ss 
huge  as  our  present  one ! 

Such  plain  facts  and  returns  as  these  will,  I  am 
sure,  convince  the  last  sceptic  —  if  there  be  one  \eSt 
amongst  us  at  tiiis  Yule  tide,  1865  —  that  New 
England  has  not  spared  of  her  best  blood  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord,  under  the  burden  and  heat 
of  which  the  whole  North  has  reeled  and  staggered 
indeed,  bnt  without  ever  bating  heart  or  hope,  and 
always  gaining  fresh  power,  through  three  years  of 
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war  which  have  seemed  —  nay,  which  haye  been — a 
lifetime.  In  such  crises  time  is  not  measured  by  years 
or  dajrs.  The  America  which  looked  on,  paralyzed 
and  doubtful,  when  John  Brown  prophesied  all 
these  things  on  his  way  to  the  scanbld,  kissing  a 
liegro  child  as  he  passed  along,  while  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  his  pupils  guarded  the  gibbet,  —  the 
America  of  State  sovereignty  and  Dred  Scott  law, 
in  which  the  Gospel  news  meant  avowedly  "  Good 
will  to  whiie  men,"  and  abolitionism  was  loathed 
as  a  vulgar  and  mischievous  fanaticism,  — ;  is  as  far 
behind  us  to-day  for  all  practical  purposes  aa  the 
England  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  France  of  the  Re- 
gency. What  this  means,  for  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  for  the  New,  I  will  not  pause  to  consider. 
My  estimate  might  raise  smiles  or  provoke  criticism 
amongst  us,  both  of  which  (good  as  they  are  in  their 
right  time  and  place)  I  am  anxious  here  to  avoid. 

I  prefer  at  parting  to  endeavor  to  put  my  readers 
in  sympathy  with  nie  spirit,  the  heart,  and  con- 
science of  the  North,  in  the  presence  of  their  as- 
tounding success  I  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  a 
glance  at  the  Commemoration  of  the  living  and  dead 
soldiers  of  Harvard  University.  Commemoration 
Day  at  Harvard,  in  July,  18G5,  must  indeed  have 
stamped  itself  indelibly  on  the  memories  of  all  those 
sons  of  the  first  of  American  universities  who  were 
present  at  the  gathering.  To  me,  I  own,  even  the 
meagre  reports  one  got  over  here  in  the  American 
papers  were  unspeakably  touching.  The  irrepressi- 
ole  ioy  of  a  people  delivered,  after  years  of  stern 
work  and  patient  waiting,  fit)m  an  awful  burden, 
almost  too  heavy  for  mortal  shoulders  to  bear,  tem- 
pered, as  it  was,  by  the  tenderest  S3rmpathy  for  the 
fiimilles  of  the  fallen,  and  a  solenm  tumins  to  give 
glory  and  thanks  with  full  heart  to  that  God  who 
giveth  victory,  and  healeth  wounded  spirits,  and 
standeth  above  his  people  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land,  —  the  mingled  cry  of  triumph, 
and  agony,  anu  trust,  and  love,  which  went  up  from 
the  very  heart  of  that  meeting,  —  must  ever,  to  my 
mind,  rank  amongst  the  most  noble,  the  most  sub- 
lime pieces  of  history  of  the  century  in  which  we 
are  living.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  following 
as  compared  with  ordinary  commemoration  poetry. 
The  first  is  the  hymn  written  for  the  commemora- 
tion service  by  Robert  Lowell :  — 

**  Thy  work,  0  Ood,  goes  on  in  earth, 
With  »hoats  of  war,  and  harvest  songs: 
A  ready  will  is  all  oar  worth ; 
To  Thee  oar  Maker  all  belongs. 

**  Thanks  for  oar  great  and  dear,  who  knew 
To  lavish  life  great  meeds  to  earn ; 
Onr  dead,  onr  living,  brave  and  true, 
To  each  who  served  Thee  in  his  tarn. 

""  Show  us  true  life  as  in  Thy  Son ; 
Breathe  through  our  flesh  the  Holy  Ghost; 
Then  earth's  strongholds  are  stormed  and  won; 
Then  man  dies  faitnfal  at  his  post 

"They  crowd  behind  us  to  this  shade, 
The  Toath  who  own  the  comine  years; 
Be  never  God,  or  land,  betrayed. 
By  any  son  our  UarvaJrd  rears!  '* 

My  second  (quotation  shall  be  a  stanza  firom  the 
Conunemoration  Ode,  by  the  best  known  member 
of  the  family,  James  Bussell  Lowell,  author  of  the 
**  Biglow  Papers  " : — 

** Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thon  hast  fonnd  release! 
Thy  Goo,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  tansfat  thee  the  sure  wisdom' or  Hit  ways, 
And  throng  thine  enemias  hatfa  wrought  thy  peaioe, 
Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise! 


0  Beautiful  I  my  Country  I  ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
0*er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore, 

And  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath^s  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee?  , 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee; 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare !  **  '' 

Was  ever  truer,  or  braver,  ring  struck  out  of  the 
metal  of  which  English-speaking  men  are  made  ? 
If  so,  I  for  one  have  yet  to  learn  when,  and  where. 
And  now  at  this  Christmas  time,  when  their  tre- 
mendous storm-cloud  has  broken  up,  and  nothing 
but  a  light  streak  or  two  of  vapor  is  to  be  seen  in 
their  heavens,  let  us  seize  this  precious  moment, 
never  to  recur  again  in  their  or  our  history,  and,  by 
graceful  and  loyal  word  and  deed,  show  them  that 
we  honor,  as  it  deserves,  the  work  they  have  done 
for  the  world  since  the  election  of  1860,  and  can 
svmpathize  with  their  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
their  continent  with  no  jealousv  or  distrust,  aa 
brethren  of  the  same  stock,  and  children  of  the 
same  Father. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MINUTES. 

The  policy  of  executing  criminals,  which  at  pres- 
ent a^tates  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  or  the 
thinking  community,  has  long  &en  a  subject  of 
CTctat  interest  to  me.  I  have  at  diflferent  times,  I 
believe,  gone  as  deeply  into  the  question  as  most 
men,  but  without  coming  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion. It  was  first  forced  on  my  mind  by  reading 
Victor  Hugo's  Le  dernier  Jour  iun  Condamnd;  for 
in  that  admirable  work  the  mental  anguish  of  an  un- 
fortunate wretch  under  sentence  of  death  is  painted 
with  such  truthfulness,  and  in  such  vivid  colors,  that 
almost  every  chapter  became  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  imagination.  I  verily  believe  I  could  even  now 
narrate  the  substance  of  the  book,  although  at  least 
fifteen  years  must  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
read  it.  Yet,  on  the  necessity  of  capital  punish- 
ment I  am  stiU  undecided,  lliat  no  possible  eood. 
can  accrue  from  legally  killing  one  of  our  feUow- 
creatures  I  admit;  still,  from  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, to  allow  a  wretch  to  live  who  may  have 
committed  a  diabolical  murder,  appears  somewhat 
incongruous  and  very  possibly  is  adverse  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  taught  us  in  the  Scriptures  tnem- 
selves. 

Although  the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  remains  an  undecided  point  with  me,  I  have 
alwavs,  in  common  I  think  with  most  men  of  aver-, 
age  numanity,  been  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  obli- 

§ation  of  terminating  the  existence  of  criminals  with 
tie  least  amount  of  mental  or  bodily  torture.  And 
a  very  grave  question  often  arises  in  my  mind, 
whether  the  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  as 
practised  in  England  is  not  one  of  gross  cruelty.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  at  the  very  outset  I  shall 
have  many  opponents  in  my  endeavor  to  prove  my 
opinion  to  be  correct.  Our  legislature,  I  shall  bo. 
told,  is  the  most  humane  in  the  world,  and  that  that 
very  fact  itself  is  a  proof  against  me.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, that  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  themselves  or 
their  government  has  never  Deen  a  fault  of  English- 
men. A  fixed  opinion  of  the  great  humanity  of  our 
code  of  criminal  laws  has  always  been  a  favorite 
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theory  with  us,  even  in  times  when  our  punishments 
were  far  more  severe  than  in  the  present  day.  I 
lately  came  across  a  work  on  the  laws  of  £neiand| 
by  a  barrister  by  the  name  of  Lambard,  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
On  the  subject  of  capital  punishments  he  calls  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  tne  superior  humanity  of 
the  English  code.  ^  While  other  nations,"  he  says, 
**  practise  many  different  modes  of  executing  crimi- 
nals, England  confines  herself  to  four,  —  hanging, 
pressing,  Duming,  and  boiling ;  the  two  latter,  he 
remarks,  *^  being  used,  fron^  motives  of  delicacy, 
principally  for  women." 

Although  in  the  present  da}[  we  content  ourselves 
with  tJie  first  of  these  modes,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  criminal  is  not  longer  dying  with  us  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  guillotine  in  France, 
the  garotte  in  Spain,  and  even  the  foreign  modes 
of  hanging,  depnve  the  criminal  of  life  instanta- 
neously. But  we  frequently  read  In  our  newspapers 
that  "  the  prisoner  struggled  violently,"  or  '*  in  a 
few  minutes  life  was  extinct."  Has  any  one  calcu- 
lated how  long  those  few  minutes  were  to  the  dying 
wretclv  or  what  amount  and  what  Quality  of  thought 
passed  through  his  mind  during  tnem?  Fhysido- 
gists  will  perhaps  tell  us  that  his  struggles  were  sim- 
ply spasmodic  and  painless ;  but  was  Ins  mental  tor- 
ture less  on  that  account  ?  or  is  it  not  likely  to  have 
been  greater  ?  I  hold  the  latter  theory,  and  con- 
sider that  if  his  bodily  torture  had  been  greater 
(though  Cod  forbid  it  ever  should  be  so !),  Ins  men- 
tal suSerings  might  have  been  far  less. 

After  reading  the  above-named  work  of  Victor 
Hugo's,  I  determined  if  possible  to  discover  what 
is  the  mental  state  of  a  criminal  while  being  exe- 
cuted. I  deliberated  in  what  manner  I  shouM  best 
make  the  experiment ;  and  at  last  I  determined  to 
act  as  assistant  to  the  hangman  at  an  execution,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  prisoner's  feelings.  But  to  obtain  my  wish 
was  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  I  had  imamned. 
The  authorities  rejected  my  application  with,  Imust 
say,  just  disdain.  At  last  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying to  any  but  the  fountain-head.  I  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  accjuaintance  of  the  hangman 
himself,  and  proposed  acting  on  some  occasion  as  his 
assistant  At  first  he  refused  my  request  in  the  most 
decided  manner,  till  an  offer  of  five  sovereigns 
proved  to  him  that  I  was  actuated  solely  by  philan- 
thropic and  scientific  motives.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  I  should  assist  him  at  a  forthcoming  execution 
at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  Tliis  case  suited  me  exactly, 
as  the  crime  of  the  culprit  had  shut  him  out  from  all 
personal  sympathy  on  my  part,  and  I  should  thus  be 
the  better  able  to  .judge  of  the  results  of  Uie  punish- 
ment. I  bade  the  executioner  farewell,  promising 
him  I  would  be  in  Lewes  the  day  before  the  execu- 
tion, whereby  I  avoided  the  acceptance  of  his  kind 
offer  of  taking  me  under  his  protection  on  the  road 
down.  The  only  advice  he  gave  me  was  to  do  my- 
self up  **  rough,  and  then  nobody  would  recognize 
from  my  appearance  that  I  did  not  belong  to  his 
profession, — a  compliment  I  received  with  &r  less 
gratitude  than  {lerhaps  it  merited. 

The  day  previous  to  the  execution  at  last  arrived, 
and  carpet-bag  in  hand  (I  had  in  it  a  somewhat 
coarse-looking  decent  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  fur  cap 
and  a  pair  of  thick  common-looking  shoes),  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Brighton  Railway  Station.  1  do  not 
know  why,  but  I  had  a  singular  suspicion  that  the 
persons  who  like  mvself  were  tiJcing  out  tickets  had 
some  knowledge  of  tiie  errand  I  was  on.    I  how- 


ever endeavored  to  drive  the  tliought  from  my 
mind,  and  had  placed  my  monejr  on  the  desk  before 
the  clerk,  when  somebody  standing  behind  me  said, 
"  There  will  be  an  execution  to-morrow  at  Lewes. 
Shall  you  go  and  see  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  have  no  taste  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  I  have  but  little  respect  for 
those  who  have." 

This  remark,  made  purely  at  hazard  and  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  me,  annoyed  me  exceedingly. 
I  colored  up,  and  was  leaving  the  paying-place,  when 
the  clerk  called  out  to  me,  '*  Xou  have  £xgotten  your 
change  and  the  ticket,  sir." 

It  was  true,  I  had  forgotten  both.  I  took  them 
up  hurriedly,  omitting  even  to  thank  him  for  his 
civility,  and  turned  off*  to  the  train.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  into  a  compartment  with  only  another 
passenger  m  it,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  slept  all  the 
way  down. 

As  the  train  rolled  on  I  brought  my  mind  to  bear 
on  the  approaching  execution,  and  the  probable  be- 
havior of  the  prisoner.  I  particularly  awelt  on  the 
time  which  would  elapse  after  the  bolt  was  drawn 
before  life  was  extinct,  and  what  amount  and  quality 
of  thought  would  pass  through  his  mind  in  the  in- 
terim. jBut  I  could  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion, 
for  no  sooner  had  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  thoughts 
in  proper  train,  than  some  object  wouul  pass  before 
me  and  disturb  the  current  of  my  reflections.  I  was 
for  some  time  fairly  puzzled  how  to  carry  out  my 
experiment,  until  at  length  I  remembered  that  we 
,  were  approaching  Merstham  tunnel,  where  I  should 
be  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  without  having  any- 
thing to  distract  my  attention,  and  thus  be  able  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  thinking  of  which  my  mind 
was  capable  during  the  time,  i  had  now  to  choose 
a  subject  for  my  reflections  of  such  a  description  as 
would  enable  me  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  I  selected  the  week's  trip  I  made  to  Paris 
with  a  party  of  three  friends  the  year  before  Louis 
Napoleon  was  chosen  Emperor.  We  had  then  en- 
joyed ourselves  greatly,  and  every  circumstance 
which  took  place  on  our  journey  remained  firmly 
fixed  in  my  memoiy. 

Everything  being  now  satisfactorily  arranged,  I 
waited,  watch  in  hand,  ready  to  commence  my  ex- 
periment as  soon  as  we  should  arrive  at  the  tunnel. 
The  steam-whistie  announced  that  we  were  on  the 
point  of  entering,  and  I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It 
was  exactiy  a  quarter  past  three,  and  that  moment, 
in  imagination,  the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  we 
landed  opposite  the  custom-house  at  Boulogne. 

We  walked  across  the  space  roped  in  for  the  Itod- 
ing  of  passengers,  undem>ing  the  while  the  criticisms 
ofthe  well-d^ssed  crowd  on  each  side  on  our  forlorn 
appearance,  for  the  passage  had  been  a  stormy  one ; 
we  entered  the  whitewashed  waiting-room,  ana  after- 
wards passed  through  the  smaller  room,  containing 
its  regiment  of  po&ce  and  custom-houso  ofiicers. 
Our  passports  were  examined,  as  well  as  every 
litUe  article  we  held  in  our  hands,  and  we  were 
then  permitted  to  leave. 

Wo  now  engaged  a  coach,  and  drove  off  to  the 
niilway-etation,  oenouncing  the  absurd  French  po- 
lice and  custom-tiouse  restrictions.  By  the  time  we 
were  fiurly  seated  in  the  train  the  miseries  of  our 
sea-voyage  were  foi^gotten,  the  custom-house  regula- 
tions were  forgiven,  and  we  were  a  thoroughly  nap- 
py party,  bent  on  enjoying  ourselves  and  bemg  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  At  Amiens  we  waited 
the  accustomed  twenty  minutes,  and  afWrwardi  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.     I  remembered  with  partionlar 
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dearnesB  a  convenatioii  which  took  place,  shortly 
after  leaving  Amiens,  respecting  the  Counts  of  St 
Pol,  whose  ruined  castle  is  seen  in  the  distance, — 
whether  thev  were  English  or  French,  and  whether 
their  castle  had  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Calais  government  at  the  time  the  English  held  it, 
or  whether  it  was  in  the  French  territory. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Paris,  and  drove  to  Men- 
rice's,  where  we  chose  our  apartments.  Fortunately 
we  were  in  time  for  the  table  d'hdte.  There  were 
hot  five  sucsts  at  i^  as  at  that  time  there  were  but 
iew  Engush  in  Paris,  and  those  who  were  present 
were  mMtly  wealthy  young  men  with  evidently  fast 
tastes.  There  was  one  exception,  however,  and  that 
was  a  well-dressed  sentlemanly  man  about  ^y  years 
of  age,  a  major  in  Sie  army,  of  most  attractive  man- 
ners and  conversation.  All  the  party  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  a  perfectly  good- 
lUlowship  evidently  existed  between  them.  After 
dinner  we  walked  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel  The 
moon  was  at  its  full  and  the  nieht  was  lovely;  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  hotel  thor- 
OQ^y  tired  with  our  day's  adventures. 

At  breakftat  the  next  momingwe  heard  that  the 
troops  were  to  be  reviewed  by  General  Cavaisnac, 
in  tie  Champs  de  Man.  We  determined  on  Eein^ 
present ;  and  after  breakftat  we  strolled  leisurely  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  review.  When  opposite  the 
Hotel  des  Inralides  we  heard  loud  shouting  behind 
us,  and  on  turning  round,  we  perceived  a  general 
with  his  staff  advancing  towards  us.  We  stocM  aside 
to  allow  him  to  pass,  and  a  bystander  informed  us  it 
was  General  Cavaignac^  then  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  repubhc.  As  he  passed  he  bowed 
most  courteously  to  us  in  return  for  our  salu- 
tation, and  we  continued  our  way  to  the  review 
groond. 

The  whole  manoeuvres  of  the  review  then  came 
dearly  and  vividly  beloie  me,  even  to  the  dresses  of 
the  troops ;  but  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time 
and  space  to  describe  them  here.  In  the  aftcxnoon 
we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  made  our  preparations 
for  dinner. 

At  table  we  found  exactly  the  same  company  we 
had  met  the  day  before,  with  the  addition  of  an 
ararr  surgeon,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  arrived 
in  Paris  for  a  f^w  days^  pleasure.  He  had  been 
many  years  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  service,  and  was  very  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.    He  was  apparently  slightly  acquainted 

with  more  than  one  of  the  company.    Major  X , 

the  senior  of  the  party,  spoke  to  him  more  than 
once ;  but  although  my  friend  answered  courteously, 
I  could  perceive  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  m 

)m  manner.     The  dinner  ov^r,  Major  X and 

Us  young  friends  left  the  table,  after  having  taken 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wine;  and  my  own  party 
wishing  to  go  to  the  theatre,  for  which  I  haa  but 
fittle  inclination,  I  remained  with  my  friend.  Dr. 
Wabh,  to  talk  over  old  times.  As  we  were  alone 
ffl  the  coffee-room,  our  conversation  took  a  more 
confidential  tone  than  it  would  have  done  had  others 
been  present.  At  last  I  casually  asked  him,  as  he 
meared  to  be  acquunted  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  dined  with  us,  who  they  were. 

"  They  are  some  young  fellows  in  the  army,"  he 
replied,  **  who,  under  the  ciceroneahip  a£  Miyor 
I 1  are  on  a  visit  to  Paris." 

**  X  seems  a  very  gentlemanly,  intelligent 

■an,"  I  remarked ;  "  so  much  so  that  I  wonder  he 
wouUL  associate  so  intimately  with  such  a  thought- 
lesi  set  as  hia  companions  appear  to  be, — that  is, 


with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  sat  beade  him 
at  table.* 

'*  If  you  knew  him  better  your  wonder  would 
cease,"  said  Walsh. 

"How  so?" 

**  Simply  because  he  lives  upon  them,  and  in  eood 
style  too.  He  keeps  a  brougham  and  two  riuiig- 
horses  as  well,  does  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
and  yet  has  only  his  half-pay  to  rely  on." 

«<  He  must  be  a  very  clever  fellow,"  I  sud,  laugh- 
ing; **I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  leaf  out  of  nia 
book." 

**He  is  certainlya  shrewd  fcDow,  but  hardly  a 
clever  one,"  said  Walsh;  **and  if  I  were  to  give 
you  a  leaf  out  of  his  book,  I  am  sure  you  wotdd  not 
only  not  be  grateful  for  it,  but  would  hold  the  fellow 
in  as  much  contempt  as  do  myself." 

^  You  pique  my  curiosity,  Walsh.  Tell  me  some- 
thing about  nim. 

•*Wb11,  then,"  said  WaUh,  "X and  som« 

dozen  like  him  are  a  disgrace  to  our  service,  War 
Office  authorities  and  all  included.  Only  don't  say 
I  said  so,  or  you  will  get  me  into  the  black-book. 
The  fellow  entered  a  good  regiment  some  twenty 
years  since,  by  what  patronage,  for  the  honor  of  the 
service,  I  will  not  say.  He  was  a  man  of  but  little 
education,  but  quick  at  figures;  indeed,  I  have 
heard  he  was  formerly  assistant  clerk  to  an  actuary 
in  an  insurance  office,  and  in  that  cax>acity  picked 
up  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities.  As  soon  as  he  got  his  commission, 
he  applied  this  acquirement  to  short  whist  and  ^art^ 
at  which,  without  much  difficulty,  he  acquired  a  vei^ 
considerable  amount  of  skill.  Armed  with  a  posi- 
tive advantage  in  his  favor,  he  brought  his  taienta 
to  bear  in  such  a  manner  that  he  contrived  to  make 
a  very  handsome  income  out  of  those  less  experi- 
enced than  himself." 

**But  still,"  I  remarked,  *'he  was  always  in  danger 
of  meeting  with  others  as  skilftd  as  himself." 

*'That  in  no  manner  altered  his  positionl  He 
possessed  an  immense  advantage  over  the^  great 
majority  of  his  brother  officers,  and  by  continually 
playing,  he  was  in  the  end  certun  to  win.  The 
chimces  he  held  in  his  hand  were  fer  superior  to  the 

Srobabilities  in  favor  of  the  tables  at  Hombur^  or 
aden-Baden,  and  in  his  case  they  were  exercised 
in  a  far  less  honorable  manner.  ^  While  at  the  P^^b- 
lic  gaming-table  the  probabifities  in  fevor  of^the 
bank  were  openly  published,  aiud  the  jnrofits*  heavily 
taxed,  he  denied  holding  any  advantages,  ahhougn 
he  possened  chances  in  his  &vor  quadruple  thos^S  of 
tiie  public  tables." 

"But,"  I  replied,  "surely  a  system  of  the  kind 
would  soon  be  aetected,  and  the  perpetratof  shunned 
by  his  brother  officers." 

**  There  you  are  in  error,"  said  Walsh.  ••&  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  peimtade  the  major- 
ity of  young  cavahry  officers  that  there  are  any  per- 
sons in  tiie  world  sharper  than  themselves ;  and,  in 
the  second,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
young  men  who  join  a  good  regiment  are  retliark- 
ably  honorable,  utterly  above  a  dirty  action  ti^in- 
selves,;  and  unwilfing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a  brother  officer  committing  one.    The  mischief 

half  a  dozen  such  scoundrels  as  X are  capable 

of  accomplishing  is  very  grent.  Not  only  do  tiiey 
in  reality  win  most  unnurly,  but  they  imbue  into 
the  minds  of  their  brother  officers  a  love  of  gam- 
bling, which  in  many  cases  is  never  eradicated. 
.The  sad  instances  I  have  known  of  young  men,  who 
entei«d  the  army  poaseased  of  eveiy  honorable  feel- 
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ing  which  can  adorn  a  man,  falling  victims  to  this 
▼ice  of  gambling,  would  fill  a  volume.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  X has  a  victim  in  tow.    Did  .you 

notice  that  young  fellow  who  sat  beside  him  at 
dinner  ?  He  is  a  Captain  G— — ,  who  is  now  so 
thoroughly  inoculated  with  a  love  of  gambling,  that 
nothing  will  cure  him.  He  is  the  only  son  of  a 
widow,  whose  husband  was  a  colonel  in  the  line, 
who  left  her  with  a  very  limited  income.  Her  son 
is  the  idol  of  her  heart,  and  she  has  alreadjr  greatly 
diminished  her  small  capital  bpr  paying  his  debts. 
Lately  she  has  paid  off  every  habilit^  he  had,  and 
advanced. him  it 200  to  start  him  agam  in  comfort. 
He  left  her  with  the  best  intentions,  intending  im- 
mediately to  join  his  regiment ;  but  in  London  he 

met  X ,  who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him 

and  four  or  five  others  on  a  fortnight's  trip  to  Paris; 
and  I  am  sure,  before  the  fortnight  is  terminated, 

G will  not  have  a  shilling  left  of  the  money  his 

mother  with  so  much  difficulty  raised  for  him." 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  We  stayed  more  than  two  hours  among 
the  pictures,  leisurely  examining  the  chefs  d'auvre 
as  we  went  along.  Conversations  which  we  had 
held  opposite  different  pictures  came  to  my  memory 
with  great  vividness.     We  afterwards  visited  the 

gallery  of  sculpture,  and  then  amused  ourselves  in 
le  Palais  Royal  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  din- 
ner. 

At  dinner  we  again  met  the  party  of  officers. 

X was  in  high  spirits,  as  were  the  rest,  with 

the  exception  of  Captain  G ,  who  talked  but 

little,  ana  appeared  to  me  to  be  somewhat  melan- 
choly. Nor  did  he  rally  daring  the  whole  meal, 
although  the  quantity  of  champagne  he  drank  was 
considerable.     One  thing  I  particularly  noticed  was, 

that  although  X pressed  the  wine  on  the  others, 

he  drank  but  very  moderately  himself.  He  joked 
G from  time  to  time  on  ms  low  spirits,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  being  in  love,  —  a  theme  which  took 
immensely  with  the  others,  till  G showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  impatience.  Good  hiunor,  however,  was 
soon  restored,  and  we  left  the  party  chatting  very 
amicably  together.  We  determined  to  pass  the 
evening  at  tiie  opera. 

We  hired  a  fiacre  and  proceeded  to  the  theatre, 
where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  overture  to 
**  William  Tell,"  which  was  as  usual  admirably 
placed.  We  were  all  delighted  with  the  opera, 
which  I  had  never  heard  more  beautifully  sung; 
and  we  walked  home  after  the  performance. 

Next  day  we  went  to  Yersailles.  The  weather 
was  magnificent,  and  we  enjoyed  the  ride  immense- 
^  ly.  Aner  spending  a  great  pojrtion  of  the  day  there, 
we  afterwards  visited  the  great  and  little  Trianon, 
remaining  some  hours  in  the  gardens,  and  speculat- 
ing on  the  different  scenes  our  guide  informed  us 
had  there  taken  place,  and  visiting  the  g^ttos  men^ 
tioned  io  Dumas's  **  Collier  de  la  I^ine."  We  dined 
that  day  in  one  of  the  restaurants  adjoining  the  park, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  which  we  reached 
•long  after  dark. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  some  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  in 
the  court-yard,  and  were  laughing  and  talking  to- 
gether in  a  very  noisy  manner.  We  easily  recog- 
nized X and  his  party,  all  of  whom  it  was  evi- 
dent had  very  recently  quitted  the  dinner^table. 
One  of  the  party  alone  seemed  out  of  spirits,  and 
that  was  Caption  G . 

"  Come  with  us,  G ,"  said  X , 

"  Not  to-night,"  he  replied^  "  I  shall  not  go  out" ' 


^^Nonsensa,  Cr- 


— ,"  aaid  another ;  **  what  is  the 
matter  with  yon?  Come  now,  be  sociable.  Be- 
sides, X wants  to  give  you  your  revenge  for 

last  night's  losses." 

"  No,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  want  to  be 
alone  to-night." 
^"What  .re  ,ou  going  to  do.  G— ?-  -id 


"Blow  my  brains  out,  perhaps,"  said  G , 

moodily. 

"  Well  then,"  said  X ^  laughing,  "  you  are  a 

most  unreasonable  fellow  if  you  do  it  before  to- 
morrow. Come  now,  don't  be  silly.  We  shall  have 
a  very  meny  night  of  it  together,  and  to-morrow 
you  can  do  as  you  please." 

After  a  little  more  bantering  of  the  same  descrro- 
tion,  G— —  gave  way,  and  we  saw  him  go  with  the 
others  towaros  X 's  rooms. 

On  entering  the  coffee-room  I  met  Walshi  who 
apparently  haa  been  watching  X ahd  liis  part;jr. 

"  That  poor  young  fellow,  G ,"  he  said,  "  is 

ruined." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  By  his  behavior,  and  the  high  spirits  of  X . 

I  am  very  sorry  for  his  mother,  though,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  for  a  more  amiable,  worthy  woman  I  be- 
lieve does  not  exist." 

It  was  somewhat  late  when  I  left  my  room  the 
next  morning,  for  we  were  all  desperately  tired 
with  our  exertions  the  day  before.  Before  enteriDg 
the  coffee-room  to  breakfast,  where  my  party  were 
to  meet,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  look  of  mystery 
on  the  faces  of  the  servants,  and  their  frequent 
whispering  together.  I  inquired  if  anything  par- 
ticular hsA  happened,  but  they  told  me  thev  were 
not  aware  of  anything,  although  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive their  answers  were  not  truthful.  At  that  mo- 
ment Walsh  appeared,  and  I  advanced  to  meet  him. 

*^  It 's  all  over  with  that  poor  fellow,  G ,"  he 

said. 

«  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  destroyed  himself  about  half  an  hour  since, 
and  they  have  sent  notice  of  the  event  to  the  police. 
As  soon  as  the  commissary  arrives,  we  will  go  up 
with  him  and  ascertain  how  it  happened.  I  sup^ 
pose  I  shall  have  the  unenviable  task  of  breaking 
It  to  his  mother.  Poor  thing  I  I  believe  it  will  be 
her  death." 

At  that  moment  the  commissary  of  police,  accom- 
panied by  an  assistant  and  a  doctor,  entered  the 
court-yard,  and  Walsh  and  I  joined  them  as  they 
ascended  the  stairs.  When  we  arrived  at  G — ;-*8 
room,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  we  all  went  in. 

Poor  G was  stretched  on  the  ground  beside  his 

bed,  one  side  of  his  head  having  been  blown  to 
pieces.  Of  course  life  was  totally  extinct.  He  had 
apparently  risen  fix)m  his  bed,  and  partially  dressed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  for  on  nis  dressing-table  was  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  some  pens  and  ink.  All  he  had  written 
were  the  words,  **  My  dear  mother,"  when  hb  de- 
spair evidently  would  allow  him  to  go  no  further. 
He  must  then  have  gone  to  his  portmanteau  near  his 
bed,  and  taken  fiK>m  it  his  pistols.  The  one  with 
which  he  had  committed  the  deed  was  by  his  side, 
and  had  evidently  been  very  recently  fired ;  the  other 
was  in  the  case,  which  was  open  on  the  ground. 

The  commissary  and  his  clerk  then  examined  the 
servants  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances; 
a  proch  verbal  was  drawn  up,  and  the  commissary 
and  the  doctor  quitted  the  nouse,  leaving  a  police 
agent  in  charge  of  the  dead  body. 
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It  18  hardly  necessarf  to  remark  that  this  unfor- 
tmiate  event  threw  a  gloom  over  us  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  We  had  no  spirits  to  enjoy  anv  of 
the  sights,  and  we  strolled  almost  purposeless  about 
the  town  making  a  few  purchases  and  at  intervals 
commenting  on  the  sad  event  of  the  morning. 

The  funeral  of  poor  G took  place  the  next 

day  in  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise.  Most  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  hotel,  including  Walsh  and 

mTielf,  attended  it.    X was  not  present.     He 

laid  it  would  only  make  him  feel  unhappy  if  he 
went,  as  he  really  had  a  great  respect  for  the  poor 

fellow.    I  saw  A that  mormng  shortly  before 

the  funeral  procession  left  the  hoteL  If  he  truly 
felt  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  fiiend,  he  contrived 
to  conceal  it  in  a  very  skilful  manner. 

As  the  cort^e  proceeded  up  the  centre  road  of 
the  cemetery,  Walsn  and  I  walked  side  by  side  con- 
Tersing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  poor  fellow's 
death.  Walsh  told  me  he  had  obtained  a  lock  of 
his  hair  for  his  mother,  and  his  watch,  as  well  as  a 
pocket  Bible  she  had  given  him,  in  which  was  a' 
somewhat  long  address  to  her  son  writtexi  by  the 
old  lady  herself.  From  the  date,  she  must  have 
given  the  book  to  him  when  first  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment, possibly  on  that  very  day. 

Alter  the  funaral,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
hotel,  Walsh'  and  I  walked  about  the  cemetery,  he 
[XHnting  out  to  me  the  graves  of  different  celebrated 
people  who  were  interred  there.  Those  connected 
with  our  own  profession,  I  remember,  claimed  our 
attention  more  than  any  others.  Poor  Chaupier's 
strock  me  particularly,  with  his  bust  surmounting 
it,  telling,  by  the  admirable  intelligence  the  sculptor 
had  put  into  his  work,  more  in  £Etvor  of  the  philoso- 

Sher  than  any  len^h^  written  memorial  could  have 
one.  As  a  conclusion,  we  visited  the  ^avcs  of 
Abelard  and  Hdlolse,  whose  ancient  gothic  monu- 
ment  contrasted    remarkably  with   uiose  around 

'nred  at  last,  we  took  a  hackney-coach  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  which 
we  spent  some  time  examining  the  pictures  and 
works  of  art,  and  occasionally  talking  of  old  times 
when  we  were  students  together  in  Paris,  and  the 
ehuige  which  had  since  taken  place  in  that  capi- 
tol. 

At  dinner  we  met  X and  his  fiiends ;  but 

they  were  far  less  jgay  than  usual,  although  nothing 
like  sorrow  was  visible  on  the  faces  of  any  of  the 
party.    One  difierence  I  certainly  noticed  in  their 

behavior.    Two  days  before  X took  much  less 

champagne  than  his  companions ;  that  day  he  drank 
hi  more  than  the  others,  without  however  its  having 
anj  visible  effect  on  him.  He  conversed  with  his 
friends  occasionally,  but  not  continuously.  His  ef- 
forts appeared  rather  instigated  by  a  wish  to  conceal 
his  frame  of  mind  from  observation,  than  any  desire 
to  communicate  with  the  others.  I  had  for  the  first 
time  some  feeling  of  respect  for  him,  or  rather  the 
abatement  of  the  sentiment  of  disgust  which  I  had 
hitherto  felt  since  Walsh  had  first  given  me  an  in- 
nght  into  his  character.  He  now  appeared  to  have 
idse  chagrin  on  his  mind,  which  showed  he  was  not 
altogether  shut  out  from  feelings  of  common  human- 
ity. But  I  was  speedily  undeceived  in  the  fiivorable 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  him.    During  dinner  the 

conversation  turned  on  poor  G ^'s  suicide.    It 

originated  with  the  youngest  man  of  the  party,  who 
>p(»e  on  the  subject  with  sympathy  and  good  feel- 
ing, and  it  was  then  taken  up  by  the  others  in  a  like 
tone,  till  X spoke. 


**  Well,  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  ^^  I  am  sorry  he  has 
gone,  for  more  reasons  than  one." 

"  How  so,  X ?  "  said  (me  of  the  party. 

"  Because  I  am  a  great  loser  by  the  affair." 

"  A  loser  by  G ?    Well,  I  wonder  at  that," 

said  the  speaker,  with  something  like  an  ill-concealed 
sneer. 

"  Yes,  a  loser  by  him,"  said  X ,  somewhat  an- 
grily, for  he  had  noticed  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
mst  speaker.  ^  1  lose  five  hundred  pounds  by  his 
death." 

Then  observing  a  look  of  incredulity  on  tlie  faces 
of  the  others,  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  coat  pbcket, 
and  took  firom  it  a  pocket-book,  which  he  opened, 
and  showed  that  it  contained  five  one-hnndred-pound 

promissory  notes,  accepted  by  G .     **  Of  that 

amount,"  said  X ,  **  I  shall  not  in  all  probability 

receive  one  farthing.  His  travelling  thinss  and 
clothes  are  to  be  sold  here  to-morrow,  but  i  venr 
much  suspect  they  will  not  realize  more  than  sAfii- 
cient  to  pay  his  hotel  bill." 

^  But  he  cannot  owe  much  here,"  said  one ;  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  his  watch  alone,  which  was 
an  excellent  one,  was  enough  for  that." 

'*  That  is  the  m  vsterious  part  of  the  affur,"  said 
X ;  "his  watch  can  nownere  be  found." 

I  locked  at  Walsh's  face.  He  said  nothing,  but 
a  very  ominous  fix>wn  was  on  it,  and  I  augured  that 
a  quarrel  was  brewine. 

"  But,  X ,"  saia  a  younger  man  of  his  party, 

a  comet  of  dragobns,  "  why  do  you  not  apply  to  ms 
mother  ?  I  suppose  she  is  a  person  of  respectability 
and  would  pay  ner  son's  debts,  out  of  regard  to  his 
memory." 

"  Not  she ;  I  have  been  looking  over  some  of  her 
letters  to  him,  and  she  speaks  in  them  of  your  hum- 
ble servant  in  no  very  amiable  manner,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  Try  her  at  any  rate,  X ." 

"  Hang  the  hag  I "  said  X .    "  No,  I  shall  write 

the  whole  off  my  books  as  a  bad  debt,"  and  so  saying 
he  filled  his  glass  with  wine. 

As  soon  as  he  had  done  drinking,  Walsh  said  to 

him :  "  M^or  X ,  I  know  poor  G— — ^*s  mother 

well,  and  I  believe  a  more  amiable,  excellent  woman 
never  lived.  Obli^  me  by  retracting  the  expression 
you  made  use  of  Xou  would  not  have  done  so  had 
you  known  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  am  not  the  man,"  said  X ^  "  to  retract  an 

expression  under  compulsion  fit>m  any  one." 

"  I  did  not  put  it  in  that  light,"  said  Wahdi.  "  It 
was  simply  to  show  you  that  you  made  the  observa- 
tion in  error.  She  is  an  intimate  firiend  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's mother,"  indicating  a  youn^  gentleman  who  sat 
on  X 's  right,  "  and  I  ask  him  if  your  designa- 
tion is  a  just  one." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  hithr 
erto  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  conversation. 
"  If  she  is  the  Mrs.  G^— —  my  mother  is  acquainted 
with,  I  willingly  back  your  statement.  Doctor.  The 
lady  I  mean  is  the  widow  of  a  coloneL" 

"  The  same,"  said  Walsh. 

"  I  willingly  retract  the  expression  I  made  use  of, 

Gordon,"  said  X .    **  I  should  be^  sorry,  indeed, 

to  say  one  disrespectfiil  word  concerning  any  firiend 
of  your  mother's. 

"  You  spoke  also  of  his  watch,"  said  Walsh.  "  As 
I  knew  it  was  a  present  (o  him  from  bis  mother,  I 
have  taken  charge — " 

The  train  now  dashed  finom  the  darkness  of  the 
tunnel  into  broad  daylight,  and  I  glanced  at  jnjr 
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watch.  The  dme  was  Beventeen  minutea  past  three. 
I  had  been  in  the  tunnel  no  more  than  two  minutes, 
little  more  than  half  the  average  time  a  culprit  is 
dying  under  Mr.  Calcraft's  hands  1 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  quantity  of  thought  which  it  has 
taken  so  many  pages  to  describe  to  have  passed 
through  my  mmd  in  the  space  of  two  minutes.  But 
I  have  stated  only  the  fact.  It  should  be  remen^ 
bcred,  tEat  the  reminiscence  of  any  scene  or  act  is 
not  brought  to  the  mind  in  words,  but  by  that  rapid 
intelligence  we  obtain  in  picture  reading.  For  ex- 
ample, when  gazing  at  Horace  Vemet's  magnificent 
picture  in  the  Luxemboui^,  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  a  scene  is  presented  to  us  in  an  instant 
which  it  would  have  taken  pages  to  describe.  l%o 
stem,  abstracted  look  of  the  pasha,  the  apparent  in- 
diiTerence  of  the  old  minister  beside  him, — the  man- 
ner in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  clatps  his  sabre- 
sheath  till  the  muscles  of  his  hand  stand  out  like 
cords  of  iron.  The  anxious  expression  of  the  black 
slave,  the  smoke  from  the  finng  below,  the  bril- 
liaoicy  even  of  the  jewels  on  the  pasha's  dagger,  all 
are  read  and  understood  in  a  moment.  In  like  man- 
ner the  various  scenes  I  have  narrated  passed  across 
my  mind  with  equal  vividness  and  rapidity ;  and  so 
fiur  from  having  cxag|gerated  the  measure  of  thought 
which  rushed  Sirough  my  brain,  I  have  greatly  un- 
derstated it 

And  must  not  the  same  phenomenon  occur  to  a 
culprit  when  dying  under  tne  huids  of  the  hang- 
man ?  Or,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position, 
would  not  his  thoughts  flow  with  still  greater  rapid- 
ity? and  of  what  a  description  must  they  be? 
Scenes  long  past,  crimes  he  may  have  committed 
and  not  repented  of,  fear  that  the  next  moment 
he  may  stand  before  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  all  press  themselves  on  him.  Even  to  the 
last  moment  this  must  continue,  for  the  nearer  his 
end  approaches  the  more  desperate  must  be  the 
efforts  of  the  mind  to  preserve  its  dominion,  feel- 
ing but  too  strongly  that  the  longer  he  thinks  the 
longer  is  the  terrible  moment  c?  his  death  post- 
poned. 

I  would  now  candidly  ask  our  mlers  whether  some 
steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  abridge  the  terrible 
mental  torture  of  the  d^n^  crinunai,  and  whether 
we  are  justified  in  continmnjg  our  present  method 
of  execution  ?  A  short  time  since  a  man  was  hanged 
at  Leeds  or  Sheffield,  who  it  was  stated  was  twenty 
minutes  in  dying.  True  it  was  afterwards  attemptr 
ed  to  be  explained  that  this  was  an  exaggeration ; 
but  the  explanation  was  of  the  most  clumsy  descrip- 
tion. Let  it  be  granted  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
only  half  that  time  in  dying,  and  what  must  have 
been  the  state  of  his  mind  during  it?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  sensation  novel-writer 
to  invent  anything  more  terrible  ? 

To  return  to  my  experiment  After  leaving  the 
tunnel  I  felt  as  great  a  disgust  at  the  idea  of  being 
present  at  the  execution  as  I  had  felt  ci^osity  be- 
fore entering  it  I  resolved  to  show  my  friend  Mr. 
Calcraft  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  This  resolution  I 
carried  into  effect,  leaving  him  to  find  another  as- 
sistant as  he  best  could.  The  question  of  capital 
punishment  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine ;  but  I 
trust  the  reader  will  admit  that  we  are  totally  inex- 
cusable in  not  taking  means  to  abridge  as  much  as 
possible  the  sufi*erings  of  the  criminal  at  the  time  of 
ms  execution. 
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All  Paris  has  been  fermenting  in  a  turmoil  (and 
the  hubbub  has  not  quite  subsided  yet),  because 
somebody  has  stated  and  criticised  focts  of  which  all 
Paris  is  fully  aware.  It  is  as  if  the  senile  worid 
should  rise  up  in  riot  when  told  that  old  men  have 
gray  beards ;  for  we  are  informed  by  certsun  apolo- 
gists that  the  circumstances  alluded  to  are  as  inevi- 
table at  the  present  day,  and  under  the  present  state 
of  things,  as  the  effects  of  time  on  the  humaii  hair. 
fVench  women,  who  move  in  eood  society,  will  not, 
and  cannot,  just  now,  be  anything  else  than  spend- 
thrifts, mangeuses  (Taraentj  "  eaters-up  of  money,* 
according  to  the  somewhat  coarse  native  expression. 
Hie  better  class  of  French  philosophers,  however,  re- 
garding the  phenomena  more  coolly,  consider  them 
as  manifestations  of  an  epidemic  not  alto^ther  per- 
manently established  in  tne  land ;  but  which,  having 
had  its  causes,  may  also  have  its  remedies ;  and  which 
at  least  may  one  day  pass  away  of  its  own  accord. 

The  above-mentioned  ^  all  Paris  "  requires  some 
little  definition.  That  clever  writer,  Auguste  Ville- 
mot,  teUs  us  that  when  events  occupy  **  all  Paris,* 
we  know  what  *' all  Paris"  often  means.  It  is  tout 
Paris  minus  the  reader,  perhaps;  minus  himself, 
assuredly ;  minus  whoever  reads,  dt  writes,  or  works, 
or  thinks ;  which  reduces  tout  Paris  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  special  group.  It  is  thus  that  tout  Paris 
is  daily  utilized,  to  serve  the  interests  of  trade,  or 
the  gratification  of  vanity.  A  retailer  of  fashionable 
novelties  announces  that  tout  Paris  is  rushing  to  his 
show-rooms,  —  a  statement  clearly  open  to  a  slight 
reduction.  Yon  read  in  your  newspaper  that,  last 
night,  tout  Paris  was  at  such  a  theatre.  Now,  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  duly  made,  it  turns  out  that 
tout  Paris  is  composed  of  twenty  ektqueurSj  or  paid 
applanders,  thirty  young  men  firom  the  country,  a 
few  tnulesmen  to  -the  Sieatre  who  have  obtained 
orders  for  their  families,  forty  check-taken,  fifty 
female  box-openers,  and  other  employes ;  besides  six 
firemen  and  four  gendarmes,  without  whom  tout 
Paris  would  be  incomplete. 

It  is  ahK>  customary  to  say,  "  Last  Sunday,  all 
Paris  was  at  Madame  de  X.'s  soir^."  Now  Ma- 
dame de  X  occupies  an  entresol  which,  in  case  of 
need,  will  hold  some  sixty  people.  Never  mind ; 
on  that  particular  evening,  those  sixty  amateurs  rep- 
resent all  Paris ;  exactiy  as  in  trageoies  at  the  The- 
atre Fnui^ais,  six  figurants  represent  the  Roman 
people.  In  short,  all  Paris  does  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  itsel£  Everybody  wishes  to  have  it 
for  his  guest,  and  to  boast  of  the  honor  of  its  ac- 
quaintance. The  mark  of  foshionable  eminence  ii 
to  know  all  Paris,  and  to  be  known  by  it 

A  portress  of  M.  Yillemot's  acquaintance  had  a 
daughter  who  in  her  personal  decoration  had  no 
objection  to  exceed  her  just  rights  and  step  a  little 
out  of  her  rank. 

*^  My  daughter,"  said  the  sensible  woman,  '*  when 
you  show  yourself  in  a  hat  instead  of  a  cap,  vou  do 
not  perceive  that  all  Paris  shrugs  its  shoulders  at 
you.* 

AH  Paris,  for  this  portres^  was  the  groceress,  the 
fi*uit-woman,  and  the  baker's  wife ;  who  might  truly 
msdce  a  few  spicy,  rich,  and  crusty  remarks  touching 
Mademoiselle  Chbou's  coquetry.  But  the  rest  « 
Paris  troubled  littie  about  it  In  the  first  place, 
Paris  is  not  surprised  at  such  trifles. ,  It  is  onlv  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  beholding  portress's  daughter 
disdaining  cotton  print  for  muslin  and  silk,  mount- 
ing firom  the  porter's  lodge  t6  the  tapestried  entre- 
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lol,  lolling  in  their  open  carriage,  and  parading  their 
finery  m  the  box  of  a  theatre.  Paris  \a  amiued, 
rather  than  angered,  at  the  spectacle. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  at  the 
representation  of  "  Capitaine  Fantome "  (all  Paris 
was  there),  a  double-distilled  cocotte  arrived  late, 
and  boisteroosljT  installed  herself  in  the  avantsckney 
m  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  the  drama.  There 
were  several  disapproving  "  chuts  " ;  and  then  the 
innocent  and  silver  voice  of  a  spectator  in  the  gal- 
kiy  exclaimed,  — 

"  Tieni  /  T  is  my  portress's  daughter  I  Bonjour^ 
ManCzeUe  Rosalie  I  Cordon  I  Pull  the  bolt,  to  let 
\fi  in,  !^il  ootts  pkdt  /" 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  was  considerably  out  of 
coontenance.  She  tried  hard  to  crush  all  Paris  with 
her  disdain.  But  when  once  all  Paris  takes  mischief 
in  hand  it  behaves  no  better  than  a  London  errand- 
boy.  All  Paris  that  evening  was  in  the  mind  for  a 
)fA  of  chaff;  and  the  unlucky  cocotte  was  obliged  to 
I  g^ve  way  befbre  the  flood  of  raillery  which,  like  the 
nsing  tide,  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  her  airs 
and  mccs.  She  retired,  saying  audibly  to  the  ami- 
able rat  somewhat  bashful  young  man  who  accompa- 
I  nied  her, "  Come  away,  Ernest ;  there  is  nothing  but 
racaiile^  low  people,  here  to-night.*'  All  which  has 
not  prevented  Mademoiselle  Rosalie's  brilliant  suc- 
I  ecss.  She  appears  in  public  every  day,  in  the  most 
aiistocratic  attitudes.  She  has  her  box  at  the  first 
performance  of  every  new  play ;  her  calbche  at  the 
races;  and,  at  two  in  the  morning,  she  sups  on 
prawns  at  the  Cafd  Anglais. 

Instances  of  *'  money-eating,"  in  upstart  creatures, 
who  eat,  not  their  own,  but  other  people's  money, 
,  ought  not  so  much  to  astonish  sages«     Set  a  beggar 
on  honcback,  and  he  will  ride  —  you  know  where. 
Bat  the  accusation,  which  has  caused  so  much  ex- 
citement, has  been  made  against  women  moving  in 
good  society.     In  the  French  senate,  the  late  M. 
Ibpin  (occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
our  attorney-general])  made  a  short  but  spirited 
^)eech  on  **  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women.*^    He 
complains  that  respectable  and  high-bred  ladies  copy 
!  the  nshions  set  by  females  who  are  neither  high-bred 
'  nor  respectable ;  that,  every  winter,  every  season, 
I  &cta  come  to  light,  nroving  that  dressmakers'  bills 
amount  to  totals  which  the  handsomest  fortunes  can- 
;  not  meet     The  desire  to  make  a  brilliant  figure 
caoses  finery  to  be  bought  on  credit,  without  the 
I  knowledge  of  the  husband ;  bills,  letters  of  change, 
I  tre  sign^ ;  and  for  thode  bills  indorscrs  have  to  be 
jbondf  who  take  advantage  of  their  position.     Such 
!  '9  iht  state  of  French  society,  which  sumptuary  re- 
fcnnen  are  endeavoring  to  correct    La  Fontaine 
^pmmitted  an  error  in  lau^hing^  at  the  firog  who 
tried  to  inflate  herself  to  the  bigness  of  the  bull ; 
fcr  in  this  current  year  of  grace,  Froggy  would 
euily  attain  her  object    Finally,  accoromg  to  M. 
I  DiijMn,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be 
:  for  inflnential  matrons  (without  ceasing  to  present 
themselves  in  decent  and  even  rich  attire,  when  the 
oocaoon,  and  their  rank  and  fortune  require  it),  to 
fenn  themselves  into  a  Ladies'-Dress  Temperance 
Sodetjr,  pitileflsly   retrenching    every    superfluity. 
Example,  he  holds,  is  the  only  means  of  saving  hu»* 
hands  and  fiunilies  firom  shame  and  ruin. 

The  ladies,  it  seems,  were  Imt  slightly  affected  by 
^  ekiqaence  of  their  magisterial  censor ;  and  had 
IL  Dopin  taken  his  walks  by  night  through  the 
Champs  £l|nBto  unattended,  he  might  have  incurred 
1^  the  posaibiiity  of  a  bath  in  one  of  the  fountains,  ad- 
[  ttinkerQ4  by  aTengiog  fenude  hands.    All  the  good 


done  by  remonstrance,  hitherto,  is  to  get  back  a  tu 
auo([ue.  "You  are  as  bad  yourself."  When  the 
Ladies  are  told,  ••  Reform  your  dress,"  they  answer, 
J*  And  you,  gentiemen,  reform  your  morals."  Such 
is  the  upshot  of  Madame  Olympe  Audouard's,  *^  Ee- 
ponse  d'une  Femme  &  M.  Lo  Procureiir-Gdne'ral 
Dupin,"  which  one  of  her  compatriots  has  criticised 
as  "  de  mauvais  goiit,"  —  in  not  good  taste. 

But  a  couple  of  foolish  acts,  simultaneously  per- 
formed, by  women  on  the  one  hand  and  by  men  on 
the  other,  do  not,  like  acids  and  alkalis,  neutralize 
each  other,  making  up  one  wise,  or  even  inconse- 
quential act  between  them.  Were  it  so,  the  world's 
stupidities  would  be  easier  to  remedy  than  they  are. 
We  should  only  have  to  match  one  folly  with  an- 
other, —  a  task  agreeable  enough  to  certain  tempera- 
ments. 

Madame  Audouard's  views  of  crinoline  are  droll; 
men,  however,  do  not  understand  its  aesthetic  bear- 
ings. In  their  i^orance,  they  look  upon  it  as  an 
accoutrement  which  clothes  without  warming,  and 
covers  without  concealing.  Crinoline,  she  aUows, 
is  inconvenient,  especially  for  gentlemen  —  whether 
they  offer  their  arm  to  or  waltz  with  a  lady,  or  find 
themselves  in  a  carriage  in  company  with  three 
crinolines.  And  the  ladies ;  are  they  on  a  bed  of 
roses?  Certainly  not  Why  keep  it,  then  ?  Why? 
—  why? 

Because — because  —  before  crinoline,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  they,  as  school-girls,  wore  a  littie 
petticoat  and  a  scanty  skirt,  a  frock,  a  scabbard,  a 
scissors-sheath,  a  razor-case,  which  allowed  many  a 
contour  to  be  guessed  at,  or  rather  revealed  it  in 
well-developed  outlines.  They,  the  school-girls,  like 
Eve  in  her  innocence,  were  not  shocked,  being  still 
ignorant  of  that  thing  of  mystery,  that  immense  veil 
larded  with  strips  of  iron,  vulgarly  called  a  cage  or 
hencoop.  But  now,  she  sap,  they  are  like  Fve 
**  afler  the  leaf.  We  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to 
reveal  the  secrets  which  we  have  kept  concealed  for 
ten  long  yeaxik  Sometimes,  by  way  of  experiment, 
we  try  on  in  private  the  simple  petticoat  and  skirt 
of  olden  time ;  but  we  find  ourselves  too  slightiy 
clad,  and  presto !  we  on  with  the  crinoline  again." 
It  is  logical  for  our  authoress  to  add, "  Modesty  is 
a  matter  of  custom." 

Of  M.  Dupin's  many  reviewers,  not  the  least  sen- 
sible, fair,  and  acute  is  that  able  and  well-known 
author,  M.  Edmond  About^  who  admits  that  M.  Du- 
pin, quotinff  and  imitating  Cato  the  Censor,  has, 
with  a  sin^&  blow  of  his  tusk,  stirred  up  the  weight- 
iest question  of  the  present  day.  But  M.  About 
neither  blames  nor  praises  him  for  his  attack  on 
crinoline;  he  refi-ains  from  discussing  the  elegant 
rhymes  which  are  passing  from  mouth  to  moutn  in 
the  streets  of  Pans.  Crinoline,  according  to  hia 
notions,  is  nothing  more  than  an  irresponsible  scaf* 
folding ;  it  is  a  peg  which  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  what  people  choose  to  hang  upon  it  It 
concexds  and  displays  in  turn  woman's  secret  riches 
and  leannesses ;  it  creates  illusion  respecting  living 
broomsticks  who  walk  up  and  down  tne  town;  but 
next  Sunday,  on  the  steps  of  the  Madeleine,  it  will 
betray  the  physical  poverty  it  was  intended  to  hide.. 

Crinoline  alone,  he  holds,  has  never  ruined  any- 
body ;  (|uite  the  contrary.  It  is  an  economical  en- 
gine which  supplita  the  place  of  four  or  five  petti- 
coats, or  thereabouts,  per  day.  It  costs  fifVy  francs, 
and  suppresses  an  outlay  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nve  (thirty  in  leap  year]);  for  it  is  easily 
xnade  to  la«t  a  twelvemonth.  The  crinoline  ques- 
tion, therefi)re|  may  be  set  wide  as  irrelevant  to 
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fbmale  extravagance,  and  onr  whole  attention  de- 
voted to  woman  herself. 

A  ftur  correspondent  reproaches  him  with  haying 
too  long  neglected  this  **  capital "  theme.  But  two 
years  ago,  he  published  a  thick  volume,  entitled 
^'  Madelon,"  in  which  he  pictured  the  dissolving  ac- 
tion of  one  single  female  money-eater  on  the  purest 
hearts  and  the  firmest  characters.  Since  the  2d  of 
October,  1864,  he  has  written  three  big  octavo  vol- 
umes, in  which  hig^h-life  money-eateresses  swarm  as 
thick  as  gold-fish  m  a  dealer's  aquarium.  But  he 
has  not  yet  said  the  hundredth  part  of  what  there  is 
to  say :  witness  the  pleasure,  ever  new,  with  which 
he  returns  to  liis  flock  of  sheep-shearing  ewes. 

There  is  also  published,  within  two  steps  of  the 
Bourse,  a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  female  prod- 
igals, —  to  prodigal  daughters,  prodigal  wives,  and 
prodigal  other  thinjgs.  It  is  called  La  Vie  Pari- 
siennej  '*  Life  in  Pans,"  because  it  is  only  by  accident 
that  the  important  interests  it  discusses  extend  be- 
j|rond  the  limits  of  Paris.  "  Heaven  be  praised  for 
It  1 "  may  Frenchmen  exclaim.  This  paper,  attrac- 
tive in  rorm  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  has  not 
fewer  than  six  thousand  subscribers,  although  it  es- 
chews scandal  and  malicious  personality.  Whence 
comes  such  extraordinary  vogue?  From  this:  La 
Vie  Parisienne  is  the  money-swalloweress's  Moni- 
teur, — Moniteur  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  Not 
only  does  it  publish  their  decrees  or  their  fantasies 
(which  are  one  and  the  same),  as  the  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel  prints  the  imperial  decrees,  but  it  also  gives 
them  smart  raps  on  the  knuckles.  Every  week  it 
tells  them  little  truths,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
cane,  exactly  as  a  preparatory-school  monitor  would. 
The  director  in  chief  is  Marcelin.  The  writers  — 
M.  About  is  one  of  them  —  compose  a  curious  group. 
You  would  see,  if  they  took  off  their  masks,  that  this 
ultra-mundane  journal  reckons  two  philosophers  for 
one  man  of  the  world ;  so  that  M.  Dupin  has  not  al- 
to^ther  had  the  first-fruits  of  the  "  Dupin  (question.** 
The  originality  of  hb  discourse  consists  in  its  having 
been  spoken  before  gentlemen  who  are  especially 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  not  of  women,  see- 
ing that  their  time  and  thoughts  have  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  politics. 

M.  About  goes  fiirther  than  the  writers  who  sim- 
ply signalize  the  facts  of  prodigality ;  he  traces  the 
causes  of  female  extravagance  to  the  manner  in 
which  French  young  ladies  are  educated.  Without 
encroaching  on  Fdndlon's  ground,  or  even  on  Rous- 
seau's (who  created  a  Sophie  to  match  his  Emile), 
he  confines  himself  to  Paris  in  1865,  and  inquires 
how  they  bring  up  young  persons,  who  will  one  day 
be  women,  in  the  metropolis  which  M.  Haussman 
has  given  to  the  world.  It  will  be  understood  that 
he  leaves  out  of  the  question  the  indigent  or  simply 
laborious  classes.  It  is  not  amongst  artisans  or  small 
retail  dealers  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  expensive 
ostentation  which  called  forth  M.  Dupin's  censures. 
At  the  outset  we  may  eliminate  from  the  discussion 
everybody  who  does  not  possess,  or  earn,  an  income 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  (eight  hundred  pounds). 

With  a  few  exceptions,  wmch  are  unfortunately 
very  rare,  the  father  of  a  family  is  unable  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  sons ;  how,  then,  should 
he  find  the  time  to  attend  to  his  daughters'  bringing 
up  ?  Every  placeman  is  completely  absorbed,  not 
onl^  b]^  the  duties  of  his  place,  but  also  by  official 
obligations.  When  you  read  in  your  newspapers 
that  such  a  minister  holds  a  reception  on  Monday, 
such  another  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  up  to  Saturday, 
you  may  boldly  conclude  that  two  or  three  thousand 


fathers  of  families  quit  their  homes  every  evening  in 
the  week,  return  long  afler  their  children  are  gone 
to  bed,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  up  in  the  morning, 
rush  without  delay  to  the  places  where  their  business 
calls  them.  The  grand  dinners  which  begin  at  eight, 
the  balls  which  break  up  at  daylight,  the  theatres, 
the  club,  the  Bourse,  the  Dureau,  the  counting-house, 
calls  of  digestion  (at  houses  where  one  has  dined), 
of  politeness  or  canvassing,  business  appointments, 
rides  and  drives  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  purpo- 
ses of  health  or  vanity,  form  altogether  a  passaole 
amount  of  obstacles  which  interfere  between  a  par- 
ent and  his  children.  But  the  mother?  In  weU- 
rcgulated  families  the  wife  goes  almost  everywhere 
with  her  husband.  In  ill-regulated  families  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  girls  will  have  the  best  possible  ma- 
ternal example  or  instruction  afforded  them. 

There  are  in  Paris  several  thousand  wealthy,  hon- 
orable, well-assorted  couples,  who  dine  out  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  who  receive  dinner  visitors  on  the 
seventh.  The  children  do  not  go  out  to  dinner  with 
the  parents,  nor  do  they  dine  with  them  at  home 
when  half  a  score  guests  are  seated  at  table.  They 
dine  apart  with  an  English  nursemaid  (such  is  the 
fashion)  until  they  are  provided  with  a  governess  or 
a  tutor.  But  brexikfast,  at  least,  it  will  he  supposed, 
is  partaken  of  as  a  family  meal.  Rarely.  Paris 
life,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  going  now,  tends  to 
become,  for  adults  of  a  certain  rank,  a  nocturnal  life. 
The  parents  submit  to  this  reversal  of  the  natural 
state  of  thincTs  simply  because  they  cannot  help  it; 
but  almost  all  of  them  try  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  making  their  children  get  up  and  go  to  bed  at 
reasonable  hours,  taking  their  four  mesSa  per  day  at 
proper  and  wholesome  intervals.  The  old-fashioned 
regularity  which  maintained  the  greatrgrandfathers 
of  the  present  generation  in  good  health  and  spirits 
is  renounced  by  adults ;  but  children  are  still  made 
to  conform  to  it,  that  is,  almost  all  children,  for 
exceptions  already  exist.  You  may  now  and  then 
meet  with  little  gentlemen  as  tall  as  your  boot,  and 
little  ladies  as  big  round  as  your  fist,  who  lie  late  in 
bed,  sit  up  till  midnight,  toss  off  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne, and  who,  it  requires  no  conjarer  to  guess, 
wither  before  their  season  of  coming  into  bloom. 
Setting  these  melancholy  phenomena  aside,  and  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  multitude  of  cases,  it  may  be 
assert^  as  a  ^neral  axiom  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
rich  children  in  Paris  are  brought  up  by  their  do- 
mestics. The  papas  will  exclaim  that  this  is  a  cal- 
umny ;  and  the  mammas,  what  will  they  say  ? 

Yes,  madame,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you  de- 
vote one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  per  day  to 
the  training  of  your  little  family ;  from  one  till  three 
in  the  afternoon ;  there  is  no  gainsaying  it  And 
the  effort  which  you  make  to  do  it  is  so  very  cred- 
itable that  you  deserve  compliments  instead  of  re- 
proaches for  the  shortness  of  the  interval.  You  live 
m  a  world  in  which  bustle,  noise,  ostentation,  and 
ubiquity  are  matters  of  absolute  compulsion.  Your 
existence  is  caught  in  a  set  of  implacable  cog-wheels, 
and  it  is  really  meritorious  on  your  part  to  steal  out 
of  it  a  couple  of  hours  per  day. 

As  to  you,  dear  monsieur,  you  throw  the  fisuilt 
upon  the  ui^nc^  of  your  affairs ;  and  everybody, 
alas !  has  his  affairs  now-a-days.  Millionnaires  have 
as  many,  perhaps  more,  on  their  shoulders  than  poor 
devjls  who  have  to  work,  or  write,  for  their  bread. 
If  one  could  make  up  one's  mind  to  have  only  a  sin- 
gle child,  one  could  turn  one's  back  upon  affairs. 
The  child,  sooner  or  later,  inherits  his  patrimony,* 
and  does  not  find  his  position  much  lowered,  al— 
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tliocich  the  twenty-franc  piece  (which,  during  the 
bst  few  yean,  has  fallen  to  the  Yalue  of  ten)  is  in- 
KDsibly  dropping  towards  five.  But  people  have 
ftmiliefl  of  three  or  four,  if  only  out  of  prudence,  re- 
membering that  all  are  mortal.  It  is  wished  that 
they  should  not  be  more  to  be  pided  than  their  par- 
ents; money  must  be  ^  for  them  through  the 
instrumentauty  of  ^'afiairs."  There  are  atiairs  of 
all  genera,  species,  and  yarieties,  from  speculation  at 
the^ourse  to  politics  and  place-hunting. 

A  good  FVench  father,  at  present,  works,  even  if 
rich,  to  insure  the  further  welfare  of  his  children. 
He  wants  to  scrape  toother  a  dowry  for  his  daugh- 
ter ;  he  rushes  into  pohtics,  and  performs  the  twelve 
labors  of  Hercules,  to  obtain  a  good  sinecure  for  his 
son.  For,  be  it  noted,  contemporary  Parisian  fathers 
do  not  seem  to  reckon  much  on  the  activity  of  Mes- 
sienn  their  descendants.  In  times  past  Michel  Le- 
tellter  reckoned  on  his  son :  he  made  him  work  like 
a  railway  laborer,  and  so  the  son  became  Louvois. 
Colbert  ^id  not  spoil  the  Marquis  de  Seijg;nelay,  who 
under  his  eyes  grew  into  an  excellent  minister. 

Just  now  the  heauriddal  sought  after  by  provident 
fiitheiB  is  some  easy  and  well-remunerated  employ- 
ment, such  as  tax-receiving,  either  on  a  large  or  a 
moderate  scale.  This  requires  no  great  educational 
efibrts.  If  the  boy  do  but  grow  strong  and  healthy, 
and  reach  his  majority  without  accident,  it  is  all  that 
is  needed.  The  &ther  worries  himself,  intrigues,  in- 
trudes, courts  favor,  obtains  it,  keeps  it,  grapples  on 
to  it,  and  fitnn  time  to  time  inquires  at  home  how 
his  son  is  going  on. 

M.  About  exaggerates,  he  b  well  aware.  But  if 
four  blood  be  tainted  by  disease,  it  is  no  use  show- 
mg  it  to  your  unassisted  eye ;  you  must  be  aided  b^ 
a  microscope.  And  he  confesses  it  is  through  a  mi- 
croscope, if  you  will,  that  he  has  inspected  the  early 
education  of  little  Parisians  abandoned  to  their  ser- 
vants. 

The  race  of  domestics,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
has  been  greatly  modified  in  Paris.  Where  are 
those  servitors  of  the  olden  time  who  formed  part 
of  the  family  ?  You  might  fearlessly  trust  tnem 
with  the  care  of  a  boy,  nay,  even  of  a  girl.  True, 
fliey  fu/o^t^n^,  used  the  familiar  "thee"  and  "thou" 
to  their  young  masters  and  mistresses ;  it  was  a  lib- 
erty which  little  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  only 
three  years  of  age  would  not  tolerate  now.  But, 
as  a  make-weight,  they  loved  them  dearly.  They 
guarded  those  innocent  ears  and  those  ^i]gin  eyes 
with  lUfectionate  respect  and  jealous  care.  The  chil- 
dren, on  their  part,  entertained  a  sort  of  filial  feeling 
for  those  ancient,  intelligent,  and  devoted  fixtures 
belonging  to  the  parental  mansion.  They  looked 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  poor  relations,  but  without 
mkindness  or  jealousy.  The  type  of  servant  here 
evoked  has  not  disappeared  from  France ;  it  has  mi- 
grated, that  is  all ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  provinces. 
But  in  Paris,  masters  and  servants  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  wish  to  become  acquainted.  They  take, 
and  they  auit  each  other,  mutually  giving  the  eight 
days'  warning.  Many  a  master,  every  summer,  turns 
his  whole  establishment  adrift  in  a  lump  before  leav- 
ing town  for  the  country.  Almost  every  servitor  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  better  place,  that  is,  more  lu- 
crative in  wages  and  perquisites.  That  many  oi 
these  unfortunates  put  the  screw  on  tradesmen,  turn 
the  marketrpenn^,  get  a  profit  out  of  everything, 
gamble  with  their  savings  at  the  Bourse,  await  the 
prize  of  lottery  after  16ttery ;  that  greediness  should 
ue  at  the  bottom  of  their  heart,  and  cynicism  on  the 
tip  of  their  tongue ;  that  money,  in  their  talk,  should 


take  the  precedence  of  all  things ;  that  th^  should 
most  look  up  to  the  persons  who  give  ^em  the  hand- 
somest veils  and  the  heaviest  etrennesy  is  only  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  It  would  be  folly  to  be 
scandalized  or  astonished  at  it  They  are  what 
their  lot  and  their  education  have  made  them.  But 
that  a  parent  should  abandon  his  sons  and  his  daugh- 
ters to  such  liveried  preceptors  as  those,  is  quite  a 
different  affair. 

According  to  French  ideas,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  a  young  lady  should  reach  her  wed- 
ding-day with  her  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  angelic  ignorance  is  not  the 
height  of  girlish  perfection.  But  then,  O  charming 
and  brilliant  mammas  1  take  your  daughters  out  for 
walks  yourselves,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
Tuileries  under  the  wing  of  a  maid  who  is  looking 
out  for  her  soldier  sweetheart.  By  and  by,  you  wiS 
put  your  daughter  to  school  in  a  convent.  The  con- 
vent will  teach  her  nothing ;  but  do  you  fancy  it 
will  make  her  forget  what  she  has  already  seen  and 
heard  ?  The  grand  precaution  of  the  convent  comes 
too  late ;  it  is  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen.  Admirable  is  the  consistent  prudence  of 
mammas  who  hesitate  to  take  their  daughters  to  the 
Gynmase  Th^fttre,  after  they  have  been  to  the  Cafd 
des  Aveugles  with  their  nursemud.  A  young  mar- 
ried lady,  belonging  to  a  very  wealthy  family,  told 
M.  About  that  she  had  danced  for  money  m  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  her  nursemaid  who  pro- 
duced her  m  public,  and  who  pocketed  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  crowd. 

In  the  company  of  servants,  future  female  spend- 
thrifts learn  the  absurdest  Form  of  vanity  at  the 
present  day ;  namely,  pride  of  cash.  It  is  stuck 
mto  their  heads  that  a  rich  man  is  of  more  intrinsic 
worth  than  a  poor  man ;  that  the  best  things  are 
those  which  cost  the  dearest ;  that  the  most  honora- 
ble occupation  is  that  which  implies  spending  the 
greatest  amount  of  money.  Little  French  girls  still 
have  dolls  I  but  not  to  play  with.  They  are  for 
show ;  to  give  them  importance  in  the  eyes  of  other 
little  ^rls ;  to  boast  how  much  they  cost ;  and  to 
humihate  every  other  child  who  has  not  so  hand- 
some and  expensive  a  doll. 

Set  a  couple  of  little  maidens  face  to  &ce,  each 
with  one  of  Huret's  dolls  in  her  arms ;  the  forty- 
franc  doll  will  put  the  thirty-franc  one  to  shame,  m 
Uie  first  place  because  its  arms  are  articulated,  but 
secondly,  and  especially,  because  it  cost  ten  fhincs 
more.  A  little  girl  elegantly  dressed,  disdainfully 
regards  another  who  is  romping  in  a  linen  blouse ; 
but  the  other  instantly  has  her  revenge. 

"  How  many  horses  does  your  father  keep  ?  " 

"  Not  any." 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  my  fiither  keeps  four." 

There  is  not  a  single  word  more  to  be  said ;  the 
young  lady  in  linen  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the 
other.  Ask  all  the  vuetdom  ana  all  the  wealthy 
children  in  Paris. 

Two  little  she-monkeys  are  chatting  together 
about  the  boys  of  their  acquaintance.  "  I,"  says  one, 
"have  fi)ur  sweethearts." 

"But  which  will  you  marry?  For,  you  know, 
you  can  only  accept  one  of  them." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  that  ?  But,  my 
dear,  I  am  in  great  embarrassment  Jules  will  he 
very  rich;  he  will  have  plenty  of  horses.  But 
Edouard  is  an  American;  he  will  return  to  hit 
countnr ;  and  travelling,  for  a  woman,  is  joUv  good 
fun.  raul  has  only  one  defect ;  he  squints :  out  he 
will  be  a  baron,  and  I  should  be  a  baronne." 
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**  And  the  other  ?  You  do  not  mention  the 
fourth." 

"  Ah !  Prosper  ?"  (with  a  blush.)  "  Ho  is  very 
handsome.  He  is  the  handsomest  boy  I  ever  saw  in 
my  fife.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  noble ;  he  is  not 
American ;  and  his  father  has  not  a  sou.  I  will  not 
marry  him ;  but  I  will  love  him  dearly  all  the  same." 

Six  years  afterwards,  listen  to  the  same  girl  mur- 
muring her  prayer  before  the  altar  of  a  fashionable 
convent.  **  Holy  Virgin !  Let  him  be  rich,  let  him 
be  titled,  let  liim  do  whatever  I  bid  him,  and  I  ask 
you  for  nothing  more." 

Amongst  the  corrupters  of  the  young  ^r  sex,  we 
cannot  help  reckoning  the  friends  oi  the  family. 
Formerly,  trifles  were  given  to  the  children  of 
friends,  lor  the  sake  of  conferring  pleasure ;  presents 
now  are  made  with  the  object  of  displaying  the 
donor's  wealth  and  generosity.  A  little  Farisienne 
commences  getting  together  her  stock  of  jewelry 
before  she  is  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  no  longer  on 
wedding  occasions  only,  but  on  all  occasions,  on  her 
birthdav,  her  fete-day,  at  Easter,  and  at  the  new 
year,  that  friends  amuse  themselves  by  showering 

gold  upon  her.  Diamonds  are  not  yet  upon  the 
St ;  but,  never  fear,  they  will  be  before  long. 
It  looks  something  like  crying  down  the  present 
for  the  glorification  of  the  past;  out  any  {frenchman 
or  Frenchwoman  can  recall  the  respect  with  which, 
in  their  childhood,  they  regarded  a  five-franc  piece ; 
and,  in  the  previous  generation,  baby  folk  were  still 
more  modest  in  their  expenditure.  A  certain  lad 
entered  the  Naval  School  of  Angouldme  with  a 
forty-sou  bit  which  his  piother  had  given  him;  he 
kept  the  coin  two  montlis  in  hb  pocket  without  dar- 
ing to  break  it  up.  Contemporary  children,  who 
have  ^Id  and  bank-notes  in  their  till,  will  shrug 
Uieir  little  shoulders  at  this.  Well,  dear  infants,  the 
forty-sou  school-boy  grew  into  a  real  man,  and  suc- 
cessfully pursued  an  honorable  careejr.  There  are 
many  things  in  thb  world  which  are  gained  by  de- 
sert, and  not  by  money.  But  your  domestics  have 
never  told  you  that    It  is  a  slight  omission. 

The  French  of  that  day  were  not  avaricious,  in 
ipite  of  their  superstitious  reverence  for  coin.  But 
tncy  regarded  it  as  a  scarce  and  costly  ware,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  spent  by  those  who  are  not 
in  the  way  of  earning  it  themselves.  It  was  also 
imagined  that  a  child  had  nothing  of  his  own ;  that 
his  half-franc  piece  was  subject  to  the  parents'  will, 
just  as  much  as  the  possessor  who  carried  it  in  his 
pocket  At  present,  a  little  girl  has  no  hesitation 
m  saying  to  her  mother,  "  Ah  I  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  me  that  dress?  Make  your  mind  easyl  I  have 
a  hundred  francs ;  I  will  go  and  buy  it" 

Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  the  same  little  person 
will  ncrhaps  say  to  her  husband,  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
for  tnat  diamond  necklace ;  I  purchase  it  Have  I 
not  my  marriage  portion  ?  " 

HER  MAJESTTS  MINT.* 

From  the  earliest  times,  and  among  nearly  all 
nations,  gold  and  silver  have  been  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient  form  of  money.  And  though,  in 
more  than  one  country,  fors  have  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  one  cubes  or  hard- 
pressed  tea,  and  though  at  this  day  shells  form  the 
currency  in  one  part  of  Africa,  and  lumps  of  rock- 
salt  in  another,!  7^^  ^^  exception  proves  the  rule 

*  The  word  mint  It  from  the  Anc  lo-8azon  msmel,  and  thiiprob- 
iMy  from  the  lAttn  moueia. 
t  MUl'i  «*PoUtioal  IfiooDomj,"  Book  HL  Otep.  TCL  8wt  S. 


that  among  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  pos> 
sessing  any  claim  to  civilization,  the  precious  metak 
have  been,  in  theory  at  least,  the  standard  of  value 
and  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  reason  of  this 
is  tolerably  obvious, — gold  and  silver  combining  a 
greater  number  of  the  necessary  qualifications  than 
any  other  article  of  value.  The  material  of  which 
money  is  to  be  made  should  be  one  which  ev^ 
one  desires  to  possess;  and  though  widely  distrib- 
uted, the  supply  of  it  should  be  uinited  enough  to 
maintain  a  high  relative  value,  which  should  be  as 
little  subject  as  may  be  to  variation.  It  should  be 
as  impenshable  as  possible,  and  readily  diviable 
into  small  portions.  Its  bulk  should  be  small  and 
its  value  easily  ascertained.  Gold  meets  all  these 
requirements,  except  the  last,  more  perfectly  than 
any  other  substance,  and  silver  in  a  not  very  inferior 
degree.  In  addition  to  all  this,  gold  and  silver  are 
almost  the  only  metals  found  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  when  pure  are  always  of  the  same  quality. 

Coined  money  is,  speaking  comparatively,  of  only 
moderate  antiquity.  Herodotus  (I.  94)  attributes 
its  invention  to  the  Lydians.  The  earliest  known 
coins  are  of  the  age  of  Xerxes,  and  are  so  very 
primitive  and  rude  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  art  of  coining  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The 
earliest  mention  of  coined  money  in  the  Bible  is  in 
Ezra  ii.  69,  and  viii.  27,  i.  c.  Persian  coins.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  uncoined  money  is  trace- 
able to  the  remotest  antiquitv.  Thus  Abraliam, 
when  purchasing  the  field  of  JViachpelah,  weighed 
to  Ephron  '*  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchants"  (Gren.  xxiii.  IG).  Jo- 
seph's brethren  brought  their  ^  money  in  full  weight" 
rCsen.  xliii.  21).  Acnan  secreted  **  a  wedge  of  gold  of 
nfly  shekels  weight "  (Josh.  vii.  21).  Tlie  Egyptians 
had  no  coined  money,  but  appear  to  have  kept  thdr 
gold  and  silver  in  the  form  ot  rings ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  weight  was  variable.  (See  picture  in 
^Smith's  "  Dictoonary  of  the  Bible,"  II.  406.) 

The  trouble  of  weighing  the  uncoined  money,  and 
the  almost  impossibiuty  of  testing  its  purity,  must 
have  rendered  buying  and  selling  a  difficult  matter. 
Both  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  simple  con- 
trivance which  gnve  a  government  guaranty  for 
the  weight  and  mieness  of  each  piece.  The  process 
of  coining  was  at  first  extremely  rough,  and  the 
results  were  anything  but  artistic.  A  oaAl  of  metal 
of  the  required  weight  and  value  was  placed  on  the 
die,  whicn  bore  the  device  to  be  impressed  on  the 
coin.  A  punch  was  held  in  one  hand  against  the  back 
of  the  ball,  and  struck  with  a  hammer  held  in  the 
other,  till,  after  repeated  blows,  the  impression  was 
sufficiently  worked  up.  Only  one  side  of  the  coin, 
therefore,  bore  a  device ;  the  rough,  irregular  mark 
of  the  punch  being  all  the  impression  on  the  other 
side.  The  edges,  too,  were  rough  and  lumpish. 
Gradually  the  ptmch  itself  came  to  bear  a  slight 
design,  till  at  last  another  die,  equally  artistic  with 
the  nrst,  took  its  place.  The  same  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  impression  continued  in  the  main  down 
to  the  time  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth,  or,  indeed, 
of  Charles  IL,  the  lower  die  beinjg  fixed,  and  the 
upper  fiiatened  into  a  handle,  being  held  by  the 
workman. 

The  earliest  English  coins  —  artistically,  at  least, 
deserving  the  name  —  are  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.  They  include  the  first  issue  of  the  famous  gold 
nobles,  worth  6s.  Sd,  each.  The  obverse  of  these 
beautiful  coins  represents  the  kin^  in  a  ship,  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a  shield  with  the  quar- 
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tered  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  reverse 
ii  a  rich  cross  (Lory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches, 
nd  a  lion  under  a  crown  in  each  angle  <n  the  cross, 
the  legend  being,  "  Ihesus  aotem  transiens  per  me- 
dium lUoram  ibat."  In  Edward  IV/s  time  the  noble 
had  increased  in  value  to  10«.,  and  the  double-noble, 
or  looerrtt^R,  was  first  coined  hj  Henry  VIL  In  the 
moB  reign  was  first  coined  the  shilling  (or  testoon), 
valned,  as  now,  at  twelvepence.  It  rare  the  king's 
profile,  crowned  on  one  side,  and  the  royal  arms 
quartered  bv  the  cross  (aa  on  the  modem  florin) 
open  the  other. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  mints  in 
England  beside  the  king's.  Barons  and  bishopf 
coined  money  of  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
privilm  was  extended  to  monasteries.  Wolsey  ex- 
erdsea  the  right  to  coin  money,  both  as  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Archbishop  of  X  ork ;  and  there  are 
coins  extant  of  tiie  Arcnbishops  of  Canterbury,  at 
intervib  from  A  D.  793  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Hearj  YIIL  The  principal  mint  in  the  kingdom 
appens,  however,  to  have  been  situated  in  or  close 
to  the  Tower  of  London, — at  all  events  nnce  A  D. 
mo,  though  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  William  III. 
that  it  became  the  sole  establishment  of  the  kind.* 
And  thou^  the  process  of  coining  b^  screw  ma- 
ttaatrf  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, it  did  noft  finally  supMersede  the  clumsy,  old- 
UnoBed  method  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
nsurkable  that  with  all  our  modem  appliances  we 
have  never  reached  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  ear- 
fiat  of  these  machine-struck  coins :  witness  the  fa- 
BouB  ^  Simon's  petition  crown,"  which  has  never 
been  ecjualled,  unless  it  be  by  Wyon's  Victoria  crown- 
piece,  which  we  believe  was  never  issued,  and  of 
which  we  have  only  seen  a  sinsle  specimen. 

Hie  introduction  of  every  kind  of  improvement 
into  the  Miiit  was  again  and  again  retaraed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  moneyers,  a  corporation  who 
daimed  the  exclusive  right,  which  they  had  exer- 
cind  for  centuries,  to  be  employed  in  working  the 
eoinage.  It  was  so  lately  as  1851  that  this  ob^roc- 
tion  was  finally  rcmovd.  At  the  same  time  the 
Mastership  of  the  Mint  ceased  to  be  held  as  a  polit- 
ical appomtment,  and  was  restored  to  the  position 
<i  a  permanent  office,  —  the  master  becoming  once 
more  the  ostensible  executive  head  of  the  establish- 


The  present  building  was  erected  in  1610,  and 
ittad  up  with  the  larger  part  of  its  existing  ma- 
chhiery.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Tower 
ffin,  «id  may  be  at  once  recognized  not  only  by  its 
■le,  but  by  die  soldiers  who  are  always  on  s^aiti  in 
fiontof  it,  as  at  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  We  have 
a  '^mastei^s  order,"  so  we  may  without  longer  dela^ 
daba  admission,  and  examine  for  ourselves  the  van- 
m  processes  by  which  money  ii  made  on  a  larger 
Kale  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 

Li  the  first  room  we  enter  we  may  see,  if  fortu- 
y^tthe  process  of  melting  and  aUoyine.  The  gold 
'  csin  firom  the  Bank  f  m  the  form  of  ingots,  Mar- 
the  name  and  stamp  of  the  refiner, — usually 
■i.  Rothschilds^.  Iliese  ingots  weigh  16  lbs. 
«>h,  Mid  are  worth  about  £  800.    Half  a  dozen  of 
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these  (after  having  been  carefully  assayed),  alons 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  alloy,  t.  e.  one  part  of 
cop{>er  to  eleven  parts  of  gold,  are  melted  in  each 
crucible;  the  crucible  itselrbeing  made  of  a  mixture 
of  Stourbridge  fire-clay  and  plumbaeo.  When  thor- 
oughly melted  together  ([which  may  oe  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  in  the  furnace),  the  precious 
mixture  is  cast  in  iron  moulds  into  the  shape  of  ban 
two  or  three  feet  long.*  These  we  may  follow  into 
the  next  room,  and  see  gradually  reduced,  by  re- 
peated rollings,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  thinness 
of  the  future  coin.  In  the  case  of  gold,  where  the 
utmost  possible  exactness  is  required,  each  bar  (or 
strip^  as  it  may  now  be  called)  has  to  undei^  a 
more  exact  adjustment  to  the  required  dimensions, 
by  being  drawn  between  two  fixed  steel  rollers, 
which  are  placed  at  precisely  the  correct  distance 
fit>m  each  other.  Tne  ease  and  exactness  with 
which  this  powerful  machinery  works  is  truly  admi- 
rable. It  bears  the  maker's  name,  **  H.  Maudaley, 
1816,"  and  is  still  in  perfix^  working  order,  and 
scsjT^ely  ever  needs  repairs.  As  the  golden  ribbons 
are  turned  out  by  this  machine  they  are  cut  into 
convenient  lengths,  and  a  blank  coin  is  stamped  out 
of  each  and  carefully  weighed,  as  a  fiirther  test  that 
the  thickness  is  correct. 

**  And  now  let  us*  come  into  the  ^  cutting^roem," 
where,  amid  din  and  noise  hardly  Ifss  than  in  the 
^*  roUing-room,''  the  blanks  are  being  cut  out  one  by 
one  from  the  golden  ribbons.  One  is  reminded  (x 
cutting  gun-wads  from  a  sheet  of  pasteboard ;  and 
the  ril^ons,  when  all  the  ponible  blanks  have  been 
punched  out  of  them,  loox  like  the  same  sheets  of 
pasteboard  when  used  up,  though  they  are  a  trifle 
more  valuable  I  The  punches  are  of  course  worked 
by  machinery,  and  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  of 
them,  incessantly  goin^  up  and  down  with  almost 
resistless  fbrce,  each  being  a  sort  of  refined  edition 
of  the  engine  which  every  one  must  have  seen  for 
cuttins  out  rivet-holes  in  mnler-plates.  By  the  sidel 
of  each  sits  a  workman  with  his  strip  of  gold  ribbon^ 
out  of  which  he  lets  the  descending  punch  cut,  one 
by  one,  as  many  blanks  as  there  is  room  for.f  After 
we  have  watched  the  process  for  a  minute  or  two, 
we  begin  to  wonder  what  check  is  kept  on  the  work- 
men to  prevent  their  appropriating  a  stray  blank  or 
two  out  of  the  heaps  wnich  are  lying  about  in  such 
profusion  and  confusion.  On  inquiry  we  learn  that 
the  exact  weight  of  ribbon  given  to  each  man  is  set 
down ;  and  that  not  one  of  the  men  can  leave  the 
room  till  the  weight  of  the  blanks  returned,  plua  that 
of  the  ribbon  waste,  is  found  to  tally  exactly  with 
the  original  supply.  Were  there  a  deficiency,  the 
men  would  be  searched ;  and  if  the  missing  gold 
could  nowhere  and  nohow  be  found,  the  whole  set 
of  men  (as  has  once  happened^  would  be  dismissed. 

As  a  preliminaiy  process  to  tne  coining,  the  blanks 
are  next  made  to  pass  through  the  **  markine^ma- 
chine,"  by  which  tneir  edges  are  smoothenea  and 

•  BflTor  to  allojed  with  7|  per  cent  of  oopper.  The  neir  broaaa 
monoj  to  oompoaed  of  •§  parta  of  oopper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  atom. 
It  to  oaoal  to  epeak  of  gold  aa  bilof  ao  naoj  earofa  fine.  Btrlotty 
■peakioi,  m  cmrai  to  a  weight,  and  cqoato  S^  gralna  tmj.  And  in 
thto  aeDte  tho  Jeweller  ipeakt  of  a  diamond  of  lo  many  carato,  i.  a. 
of  a  certain  weight  The  goldsmith  oees  the  term  to  denote  a  pro- 
portion, rto.  <X)  and  tpeaka  of  gold  ae  oo  manj  carats  fine,  I.  a. 
of  a  asitain  pttraj.  n^us  a  dtomond  of  99  carats  means  a  diamond 
welghlac  9^  gralM.  Gold  of  90  earata  means  gold  of  iibloh  |} 
are  pare  metal,  and  the  rtet  alloj.  The  Bngllsh  itandard  to  8S  cap 
rats,  —there  being  2S  parts  pore  gokl  to  2  of  alloy :  18  carato  Ii 
the  osoal  standard  fbr  good  Jewelry,  watch  eases^  lee. 

t  The  hronse  blanks  are  ent  out  1^  maehlnery,  at  the  rata  of  tww 
hundred  and  flity  a  mlnate  \  bnt  the  less  accuracy  and  the  larger 
namber  of  imperfcct  specimens  turned  ont  make  It  more  eaonnwlwd 
far  the  gold  and  sUnsr  to  be  eoA  oat  bj  hand. 
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raised.  All  blanks  go  through  this  pTooess,  which 
gives  the  final  edge  to  bronze  coins  and  to  three- 
penny*pieces ;  the  other  silver  coins,  afl  well  as  the 
sovereign  and  half-sovereign,  have  a  milling  put  on 
subsequently.  By  this  time  they  have  become  so 
hardened  as  to  be  scarcely  workable.  To  remedy 
1^  they  are  next  annealed,  and  are  subsequently 
cleansed  from  tarnish  or  oxide  by  an  acid  bath. 
The  effect  upon  the  silver  blanks  is  almost  magi- 
cal. A  few  minutes  in  the  bath  changes  them  from 
nearly  black  to  delicate  frosted  white.  A  drying  in 
hot  sawdust  follows,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
final  process  which  will  change  them  from  blanks 
into  perfect  coins. 

Let  us  follow  them  to  where  this  transformation 
takes  place.  We  soon  find  that  we  must  make  the 
utmost  use  of  our  eyes,  for  the  noise  is  so  great  that 
to  hear  our  guide's  explanation  of  what  we  see  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye 
is  a  sohd  stone  counter,  evidently  built  with  a  view 
to  immense  firmness,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  room.  Along  this,  at  regular  intervals,  screw- 
presses  of  vast  strength  are  at  work,  having  the  same 
up4ind-down  motion  which  we  saw  in  the  olank-cut- 
ting  engines.  Instead  of  the  punch,  however,  it  is  a 
steel  die  which  ascends  and  descends,  engraved  with 
the  device  to  be  impressed  on  one  side  of  the  coin. 
The  reverse  die  is  fixed,  immediately  underneath, 
on  a  solid  block  which  has  to  resist  the  whole  press- 
ure (equal  to  thirty-five  tons)  of  the  descending 
shaft.  Fitting  somewhat  looaelj  round  this  lower 
die,  and  rising  slightly  above  it,  is  a  steel  collar, 
on  the  inside  of  which  is  cut  the  **  milling."  The 
huge  machine  is  perfectiy  automatic.  A  supply  of 
blanks  having  been  placed  in  the  littie  fiinnef  which 
feeds  it,  a  metallic  finra*  places  the  bottom  blank 
exactly  within  the  steel  collar  upon  the  fixed  die. 
The  next  moment,  quietly  but  with  crushing  force, 
the  upper  die  descends  upon  it.  Each  die  leaves  its 
impression  as  quickly,  and  apparently  with  as  much 
ease,  as  if  the  matenal  were  not  sealing-wax  instead 
of  cold  metal.  At  the  same  moment  the  edges  of 
the  blank  swelling  out  against  the  collar  take  the 
pattern  of  the  milling.  Simultaneously  with  the 
rise  of  the  upper  die,  a  lever  causes  the  collar  to 
sink,  the  new-struck  coin  is  released,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  next  blank  knocks  it  off  into  the  receptacle 
below.  The  whole  process  firom  first  to  last  may 
have  taken  three  seconds,  probably  less.  The  eight 
presses  in  this  room  can,  if  neecmil,  turn  out  two 
hundred  thousand  coins  a  day ;  their  average  num- 
ber may  be  sixty  thousand  or  seventy  thousand. 

Let  us  follow  the  coins  one  stage  fiirther.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  room  as  quiet  as  the  last  was 
noisy.  Yet  here  too  are  a  number  of  automatic 
machines  ranged  down  the  middle.  They  present, 
however,  the  greatest  possible  contrast  witii  those 
we  have  just  left ;  for  instead  of  vast  strength  and 
power,  their  characteristic  is  exquimte  delicacy ;  in- 
deed, each  of  them  works  under  a  glass  case,  and  is 
not  larger  than  a  moderate-sized  drawing-room  clock, 
tiiongh  they  are  worth  £  250  apiece.  But  what  are 
they?  What  are  they  doing,  each  with  its  little  pile 
of  oright  new  money  ?  They  are  self-acting  weigh- 
ing-machines;  so  accurate  and  so  clever  m  their 
working  that  one  might  almost  fency  them  alive. 
One  by  one  the  coins  place  themselves  on  the  end 
of  the  scale-beam,  linger  a  second  there,  and  then 
drop  down  a  littie  covered  way  into  one  of  three 
boxes :  if  of  the  correct  weight,  into  No.  1 ;  if  too 
heavy,  into  No.  2 ;  if  too  light,  into  No.  3.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  over  or  under  the  standard  weight 


(123.274  grains)  is  allowed  as  the  limit  of  variation 
in  a  sovereign ;  and  something  more  in  the  case  of 
silver  money.  If  the  excess  or  defect  be  greater 
than  this,  the  coin  is  rejected  and  must  be  remelted. 
This  happens  with  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

We  despair  of  conveying  an^  idea  of  the  principle 
on  which  these  exquisite  machmes  work,  without  the 
help  of  elaborate  oiagrams. 

The  finished  and  perfect  coins  are  put  up  in  bagp 
of  a  given  weight,  ready  for  the  final  process  of  pyx- 
ing. This  consists  in  subjecting  a  couple  of  coins 
taken  at  random  firom  each  bag  to  a  fiirther  testing 
by  weight  and  assay.  Now  and  then  the  greater 
''  Trial  of  the  Fyx"  is  held,  at  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presides, 
with  members  of  the  Privy  Council  as  assessors,  and  a 
jury  chosen  fiK>m  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The 
coins  are  first  tried  by  weight,  and  are  then  melted 
into  a  bar,  fi*om  which  the  assay  trials  are  taken.  A 
fiivorable  verdict  proves  that  the  officers  of  the  A£nt 
have  done  their  dutpr,  and  gives  a  public  attestation 
of  the  standard  punty  of  the  coins. 

We  may  add  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  dies 
used  at  the  Mint,  the  die-room  being  generaUv  the 
last  which  visitors  are  shown  over,  ^e  original  die, 
in  hard  steel,  aa  engraved  by  Mr.  Wyon,  is  never 
used  in  the  coining-press.  A  copy  in  relief  is  taken 
of  it  in  eoft  steel  b^  means  of  pressure.  This  is  hard- 
ened by  some  undivulged  process,  and  serves  in  tmn 
as  the  matrix  for  the  actual  die  (in  intaglio)  to  be 
employed.  The  wear  and  tear  is  so  great  that  a  die 
selciom  lasts  above  one  day,  and  sometimes  breab 
under  the  first  stroke. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  the  total  number  of 
coins  struck  at  the  Mint  during  last  year,  1864. 

Sovereigns    . 8,6S6,86S 

Half-sovereigns 1,758,490 

Florins 1,861,200 

Shillings 4,618,860 

Sixpences 4,258,042 

Bronze  money 8,440,640 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  sovereigns 
coined  has  been  52,696,356. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  half-crown  nor  foor- 
penny-pieces  were  struck.  Their  issue  has  been  dis- 
continued for  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  probably 
because  they  would  prove  to  be  an  inconvenient 
firaction  of  the  pound  m  case  of  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage  being  adopted.  No  five-shilling  pieces  have 
been  coined  for  many  years,  probably  on  account  of 
their  size.  Yet  Mr.  Wyon's  Victoria  crown-piece 
was  perhaps  the  handsomest  coin  ever  produced  in 
England.  It  was  found,  however,  besides  being  veiy 
large,  to  be  too  expensively  elaborate  for  practical 
issue.* 


WILLIAM  COWPER-t 
Lives  of  Cowper  abound.  Some  of  these,  as  for 
instance,  the  biographies  written  by  Taylor,  Memes, 
Greatheed,  and  Seeiey  were  produced  for  a  sectary 
an  purpose,  and  have  no  literary  pretensions.  Of 
those  written  with  a  wider  aim,  William  Havley, 
once  recGcnized  as  a  poet,  but  now  known  only  aa 
the  fiiend  of  Cowper,  wrote,  perhaps,  the  wont, 
unless,  indeed,  the  revision  of  that  life  by  Grimr 

*  It  Is  ainoft  imponible  to  speeiiy  all  the  soareM  from  vhidi  tto 
dlflbrent  statements  made  In  this  paper  have  been  ooHeeted.  Is 
ererj  case  where  penomd  obserratlon  or  knowledge  has  been  hi0af> 
flcfent  the  best  aathoiitles  have  been  made  nse  of. 

t  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Gowpsb.  With  Notes  and  i 
Memoir,  by  Jomr  Bacca. 


ihaire,  with  its  pions  platitodes  and  dreaiy  imbecil- 
]fe)r,  be  not  entitled  to  unenviable  precedence.  The 
Imt  is  by  Southey.  His  edition  of  the  works  re- 
taiiiB  its  place  as  the  most  complete  hitherto  pub- 
liihed.  When  the  announcement  of  this  edition 
ippeared,  Mr.  Grimshawe  was  broiifi;ht  forward  hy 
the  party  opposed  to  Southey's  theofo^cal  views,  as 
<*die  only  liyiiip  man  who  could  do  justice  to  the 
fife  of  Cowper.  They  had  in  thw  poaBCSBion  the 
eopjright  of  the  two  volumes  of  ^  Rivate  Corre- 
fpandence"  which  had  been  edited  tyelve  years 
pferioosly  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  and  hurried  out  their 
tnirk  before  the  engravings  for  it  were  ready,  as- 
serting it  to  be,  on  the  ground  of  this  correspond- 
ence, the  only  complete  edition.  Southey's  edition 
meanwhile  was  advancing  steadily,  but  not  hastily, 
to  completion.  Hie  publication  of  Griinshawe's 
Gowper  compelled  him  to  alter  the  plan  of  his  work, 
ffis  pubUshers  had  been  in  treaty  ror  the  **  Private 
Cdrrespondence,"  and  he  had  intended  to  publish 
the  whole  of  it,  inserting  in  the  life  only  such  ex- 
tncts  from  the  letters  as  might  be  spun  into  the 
thread  of  the  narration.  Being  frustrated  in  this 
dengn,  he  was  compelled,  he  tells  us,  to  work  more 
in  mosaic,  making  such  use  of  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  col- 
lection, as  he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  make, 
aid  bringing  into  his  narrative  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ibnaation  contained  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
SoDthey,  bendes  the  immense  advantages  he  pos- 
naed  over  his  rival  in  literary  aptitude  ror  the  task, 
received  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Cowper's  rela- 
tives,  and  of  the  descenoants  of  Cowper's  friends, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  varietv  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  publish  many  interesting  letters,  which 
eould  not  be  made  use  of  in  Grimshawe's  edition. 
Tune  is  the  firequent  adjuster  of  these  ouarrels  be- 
tween publishers  and  lietween  authors.  The  edition 
Cblisfaed  "  surreptitiously  "  was  assigned  to  the 
aber  shelves  of  libraries,  while  Southey's  held  its 
place  as  the  best  issued.  It  contuns  in  its  present 
ibape  the  correspondence  which  gave  rise  to  the 
oootention. 

The  edition  of  Cowper's  Poetical  Works,  edited 
\j  Hr.  John  Bruce,  is  substantially  a  jeprint  of  the 
Aldine.  But  a  new  memoir  has  bleen  prefixed,  and 
'*the  editor  has  taken  pains  on  two  points ;  the  one, 
to  abroach  to  a  settlement  of  the  text  hj  a  colla- 
tion of  all  doubtful  passages,  with  the  editions  pub- 
fished  in  Cowper's  lifetime,  and  with  the  chief  of 
those  which  nave  appeared  more  recently;  the 
other  point  has  been  to  add  brief  illustrative  notes 
OB  passages  which  contain  allusions  to  persons  or 
eircmnstances  which  have  faded  out  of  general 
knowledge."  This  design  has  been  admirably  ex- 
ccnted.  Hie  explanatory  notes,  brief  as  such  notes 
Aonld  he,  elucidate  the  text  without  burdening  it, 
and  on  the  score  of  textual  accuracy  this  is  the  oest 
o^tioQ  of  Cowper's  poems  that  luu  yet  appeared. 
Hie  memoir  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
oBly  pages  of  the  first  volume,  and  is  marked  by 
pod  taste  and  feeling.  Huch  matter  is  skilfully 
ooMfcsscd  into  a  small  compass,  and  notlung  su- 
peraoous  frads  admission.  Mr.  Bruce  remarks  that 
w  knowledge  of  facts  relating  to  Cowper  is  cumu- 
htife,  and  several  are  here  recorded  which  the  read- 
er will  not  meet  with  elsewhere.  He  adds  that  he 
■  in  possession  of  **  various  letters  and  papers  con- 
Beeted  with  the  poet  which  have  never  yet  seen  the 
^riit,"  and  that  he  has  in  hand  **  a  larger  biography, 
vnieh  will  erelong  be  published  separately."  In 
the  memoir,  therefore,  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  us  a 
Mnple  of  what  he  intends  to  produce  on  a  larger 


scale.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  us  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  promised  publication,  which  will 
probablv  throw  light  upon  some  points  in  Cowper's 
oioCTaphv  that  have  been  hitherto  obscure. 

K  has  oeen  said  diat  at  the  present  time  there  is 
but  slight  demand  for  the  works  of  Cowper,  and 
that,  auhough  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  him  as 
one  of  our  most  popular  poets,  he  is  seldom  read  and 
little  appreciatco.  The  appearance  of  this  beauti- 
ful edition  of  the  poetical  works,  and  the  promise  of 
another  memoir  and  another  edition  to  appear  in 
Mr.  Macmillan's  "  Gkilden  Treasury  Series,"  seem  to 
belie  this  statement,  which  I  woulcl  frun  hope  is  un- 
true, not  for  Cowpei^s  sake,  since  his  position  in  our 
literature  is  secure,  but  for  the  sake  of  readers  who 
are  unable  to  enjoy  the  sound  English  food  he  pro- 
vides for  them.  Thin  sensitive,  diffident,  melancholy 
recluse  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  fascinating 
every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
Mrs.  Unwin  devoted  her  life  to  him ;  and  her  son, 
so  long  as  he  was  spared,  was  almost  equally  de- 
voted. Cowper^s  cousin,  Ladpr  Hesketh,  watched 
over  him  with  sisterly  affection;  and  her  sister, 
Theodora,  his  first  ana  only  love,  remained  a  spin- 
ster for  his  sake.  John  Newton,  who,  with  his  bluff, 
healthy,  sailor-like  nature,  differed  from  the  poet,  as 
a  well-developed  muscular  Christian  differs  from  a 
hypochondriacal  invalid,  wrote  of  Cowper  and  acted 
towards  him  with  sincerest  affection.  He  says  that 
during  seven  years  they  were  "  seldom  seven  succes- 
sive working  hours  separated."  Then  there  was 
Joseph  Hill, — 

"  An  honest  man,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broadcloth  wttfaont,  and  a  warm  heart  within,** 

to  whom  Cowper's  conduct  must  have  been  an  enig^ 
ma,  but  who,  altJiough  their  paths  in  life  utterly 
divciged,  remained  tnie  to  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
and  proved  it  through  a  long  course  of  years  by. 
loving  and  laborious  services.  There  was  also  the 
sentimental  Hayley,  who  loved  him  trul^  afVer  his 
fashion,  and  declared  that  he  had  found  m  Cowper 
*'  a  con^nial  poetical  spirit,"  and  ^^  one  of  the  most 
interesting  creatures  in  the  world."  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  to  testify  his  friendship  by  mere  words;, 
but  endeavored,  through  his  influence  with  Thur- 
low,  to  procure  a  pension  for  the  poet,  and  ulti- 
mately gained  his  end.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
Rev.  Wuliam  Bull,  the  dissenting  minister  at  Olney, 
"  a  man,"  saj's  Cowper,  **  of  letters  and  of  genius, 
who  can  be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive  with-, 
out  dejection ;  but,"  he  adds,  '*  he  smokes  tobaccoi 
— nothing  is  perf^t !  — 

'Nihil  est  abomni, 
Parte  beatum.*  '* 

And  in  the  enumeration  of  Cowper's  friends  we 
must  not  omit  the  Throckmortons,  or  Rose,  or  Bar' 

got,  or  Johnson,  —  his  **  dearest  Johnny," — or  the 
vely,  witty,  versatile  ImAj  Austen,  who  probably 
auarrelled  with  Mrs.  Unwm  out  of  pure  affection 
for  the  poet. 

The  man  who  thus  won  all  hearts  to  him,  while 
living,  possesses  still  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  The  village  of  Olney,  dismal  and 
damp  now  as  when  the  poet  lived  there,  ia  a  shrine- 
for  poetry-loving  pilgrioos,  and  the  figure  of  Cowper, 
with  his  cap  on  in  the  garden-house,  is  as  famuiar 
as  any  portrait  in  our  literatiu-e.  * 

*  or  thii  KftTton-hmite,  or  **  boadotr,"  as  Cowper  loved  beet  to 
call  It,  he  wrote  m  followe  to  JmAj  Hetketh,  on  a  lovely  Maj  room- 
ing eif^tj  yeaiB  afo :  **  I  long  to  show  yon  in  j  workahop,  and  to  aee 
yoa  attttng  on  tba  oppoalta  aide  of  mj  taMa.    We  ahaU  be  aa  oloaa 
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In  thiA  the  dullest  and  most  unhealthy  of  rural 
retreats,  *'  in  the  summer  adorned  only  with  blue 
willows,  and  in  the  winter  covered  with  a  flood,"  he 
spent  the  lonser  portion  of  his  existence.  Tlie  direst 
of  human  cammities  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  when 
the  ^  madness-cloud  "  was  partially  withdrawn,  he 
passed  a  tranquil,  almost  a  happ}r  li^  watched  over 
by  the  tender  care  of  Mary  Unwin,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  cousinly  affection  of  Lady  Uesketh,  and  the 
lively  conversation  of  the  **too  brilliant"  Lady 
Austen.  Surrounded  by  his  hares,  and  dogs,  and 
birds,  now  working  in  his  greenhouse  or  garden, 
now  winding  silk  for  the  ladies,  or  playing  with 
them  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ;  now  making 
rabbit-hutches,  or  composing  hymns  for  John  New- 
ton ;  now  writing  letters  of  tlianks  for  a  supply  of 
fish  (for  Cowpcr,  as  Southey  remarks,  was  one  of 
the  most  ichtliyophagous  of  men),  and  now  reading 
aloud  sermons  or  psalms ;  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
poet*s  life  would  have  been  monotonous  and  intol- 
erable had  it  not  been  relieved  by  the  delights  of 
authorship  and  the  pleasure  of  poetic  pains.  This 
life,  so  full  of  sadness,  is  also  full  of  interest.  I  like 
to  learn  all  tlie  petty  detaik  which  made  up  the  sum 
of  Cowper's  existence ;  how  he  dressed  (and  he  had 
a  fancv  for  looking  smart  and  feshionable),  where 
he  walked,  when  walking  was  practicable  (for  in 
winter  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  tcUs  us  that  the  Rev.  John  Newton  had  some- 
times to  go  to  church  in  pattens),  what  books  he 
read,  and  how  many  lines  of  Homer  he  translated 
before  breakfast  I  like  also  to  hear  him  tell  in 
cheerful  moments  of  his  resolution  to  work  his  way 
into  notice,  and  how,  despite  his  nervous  diffidence, 
having  an  infinite  share  of  ambition,  he  had  always 
wished  to  gain  distinction.  **  Set  mc  down,  thero- 
forc,"  he  writes,  "  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  for  in 
this  only  way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  cither  to  honor  God,  or  to  serve  men,  or  even 
to  serve  myself."  Literary  biography,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways fascinating ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  have  it 
at  second-hand.  Cowper  opens  all  his  heart  in  his 
letters,  and  writes  there  his  autobiography. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Unwin,  here  print- 
ed for  the  first  time,  and  written  one  year  after  the 
publication  of  '*  The  Task,"  he  describes  his  pecu- 
niary resources,  which  were  derived  almost  entirely 
fix)m  the  purses  of  his  relatives.  Sensitive  and  proud 
as  the  poet  was  in  some  respects,  he  appears  at  all 
times  to  have  received  assistance  without  the  least 
scruple  or  shame.  His  original  patrimony,  which 
was  not  large,  he  had  considerablv  diminished,  and 
when  living  alone,  after  leaving  Dr.  Cotton's  estab- 
lishment, and  before  his  residence  with  the  Unwins, 
he  contrived,  he  tells  us,  in  three  months,  '*  by  the 
help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear  notion  of 
economical  matters,  to  spend  the  income  of  a  twelve- 
month." His  friends  came  to  his  aid,  and  made 
**  certain  annual  pavments  on  his  account  into  the 
hands  of  the  ever  kind  and  useful  Hill."  What 
these  payments  were  we  are  not  told,  but  the  letter 
just  alluded  to  states  that,  in  1 786,  his  income  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  a  clear  £  100  per  annum. 
Lord  Cowper,  it  seems,  had  previously  given  £  20, 


Iiseked  At  two  wax  flsoret  In  an  oM'fluhlon«4  pieture-frame.  I  am 
writing  io  it  now.  It  la  the  place  In  which  I  fabrieale  all  nj  rtne 
in*sanim«r  Ume.  The  imiM  under  my  windows  la  all  bespangled 
with  dew-drops,  and  the  blnls  are  singing  In  the  apple-trees  among 
the  blosMms.  Never  poet  had  a  more  eommodlons  oratory  In  which 
Io  Invoke  hto  muse.*'  *»It  Is  a  pleasure/'  says  Mr.  Brooe,  **to  be 
able  to  state  tlint  this  choice  relic  Is  now  In  the  possession  of  a  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Morris,  of  Qlmiy)  who  is  ftallj  aUve  Co  its  lotersat  and 
valua." 


and  now  added  £  20  more.  Lady  Hesketh  added 
£  20,  and  also  obtained  £  10  fivm  another  relative, 
while  from  *'  an  anonjrmous  friend,  who  insists  on  not 
being  known  or  jessed  at,  and  never  shall  by  me, 
I  have  an  annuity  of  £  60."  This  friend,  it  needs 
not  be  said,  was  Theodora,  whose  love  and  tender- 
ness for  the  poet  followed  him  into  his  retreat,  and 
had  several  times  been  manifested  by  the  moat 
graceful  and  feminine  acts  of  kindness.  Mr.  Bmoe 
says:  — 

^^  Cowper  certainly  submitted  with  very  exem- 
plary patience  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  htm 
oy  his  anonymous  friend.  That  he  was  ignarant 
from  whose  hand  he  received  such  cencrous  aid 
cannot  be  supposed,  notwithstanding  his  occasion- 
ally writing  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  person  of  the 
male  sex.  Some  little  time  after  this  letter  wai 
written  he  came  very  dose  upon  her  track.  Ht 
received  a  letter  announcing  the  despatch  of  a 
writinffKlesk  and  a  pocket-book  as  a  present  fir 
himself,  with  a  work-box  (O  amiable  JTheodora!) 
for  Mrs.  Unwin.  The  letter  contained  an  aUunoo 
to  a  poem  of  Cowper's  entitled  A  Drop  of  Int. 
*•  The  only  copy,'  he  slily  remarked,  when  relating 
the  circumstance  to  Lady  Hesketh,  'I  ever  gave 
of  that  piece  I  gave  yoimelf.  It  is  possible,  then- 
fore,  that  between  you  and  Anonymous  there  may 
be  some  communication.' " 

Of  Theodora,  who,  despite  her  love  disappointr 
ment,  lived  to  a  great  age,  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us  little. 
She  has  been  dead  forty  vears,  and  there  must  be 
people  living  who  repiember  her  in  her  old  age. 
Doubtless  there  are  also  additional  facts  to  be  ob- 
tained relative  to  her  earlier  life.  We  may  hope, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Bruce  will  be  able  to  add  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  in  his  forthcoming  biography, 
since  what  we  know  at  present  is  enou<xh  to  tanta- 
lize us,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy.  We  are  told 
that  she  was  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  portrait 
of  her  extant.  We  are  told  also  that  siie  wsi 
accomplished ;  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  we  learn  from  other  sourcei 
than  the  poet's  praise  of  her  eyes,  in  which  he 
reads  *^  all  gentleness  and  truth,"  and  where 

"  Soft  complscence  sits 
nhimined  with  the  radiant  beams  of  sense.*' 

The  two  never  met  after  their  youthful  separsr 
tion,*  and  it  is  remarkable  how  carciully  Cowper 
avoids  the  mention  of  her  name  and  the  expreauoa 
of  the  most  ordinary  terms  of  cousinly  affection. 
Lady  Hesketh  is  his  "  dearest  coz,"  his  *^  most  pre- 
cious cousin,"  but  Theodora,  whose  loving  wishes  for 
his  happiness  were  evinced  in  the  most  practical  and 
thoughtful  way,  receives  no  kindly  word  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  True,  indeed,  whenever  preaenti 
arrive  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  *^  Anonymous,* 

*  with  regard  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement  Mr.  Broot 
iays :  **  Mr.  Ashley  Gowper  heoitated  long,  but  ulUmatrly  ddrr- 
mioed  In  the  negative,  on  the  ground  of  their  netir  rtfiAliontbip;  be 
■et  his  face  against  the  marriage  of  cousins.  Tliis  wns  prolwMj  not 
the  only  reason,  if  indeed  it  irere  not  merely  an  excuse.  The  ooeip 
sional  state  of  Coirper*s  mind  msy  Wf It  have  aUrmed  bis  nnflte 
(himself  too  frequently  a  prvy  to  the  hereditary  melancholy  cf  U» 
family),  whilst  the  waywardness  of  Theodora,  a  wnywanlnes*  wI>ico 
nltimntely  brought  her  into  a  condition  of  crrtsy  oddity  vrrf  Mf^ 
allied  to  madneas,  eoald  have  giren  her  father's  anxiety  no  relief. 
Where  did  Mr.  Bmoe  gain  his  intelligence  with  regard  to  this 
•*  waywardness  ••  and  this  ♦  crnsy  oddity  "  ?  These  statemenU  tx9 
new  to  as.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  known  of  Tiieodon  speaks 
well  both  for  the  state  oT  her  intellect  and  lier  heart  Ou  another 
page  Mr.  Bruce  writes :  "  Uncle  and  nephew  did  not  quarrel,  bat 
the  former  insisted  that  Theodora  should  break  off  all  oommaDlos- 
tion  with  her  lorer.  8hc  obeyed  with  a  firmness  and  honesty  « 
submission  which  speaks  volumes  in  her  favor,  for  it  is  clear  thst 
her  conduct  was  very  fkr  from  being  the  result  either  of  Iteartless* 
or  of  InMastanqr."    No  aign  of  **  waywardness  "  here. 
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md  hopn  that  God  maj  blen  kirn ;  but  he  never 
lends  a  word  to  Theodora  in  her  own  person,  and 
iwelj  acknowledges  that  he  remembers  her.  He 
accepts  'her  money  with  complacency,  bat  no  sign 
of  tenderness  escapes  him  at  the  recollection  of 
tit  early  love.  It  is  possible  he  was  afraid  of  the 
nbject,  and  vet  it  is  certain  that  the  separation  of 
the  cousins,  though  it  doubtless  increased  Cowper's 
eonstttational  mdancholy,  did  not  cause  the  insanity 
with  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked.  It 
was  the  despur  of  God's  love,  not  the  loss  of  a 
woman's,  which  upset  Cowper's  mind  in  the  first 
place,  and  which,  with  intervals  of  ease,  made 
obi  more  or  less  a  maniac  for  the  remainder  of 
tis  life.  Mr.  Bruce  has  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
Qoce^irevalent  notion  that  Cowper  was  driven  mad 
by  OTermueh  rcli^on.  *'  His  madness,"  he  says, 
■^was  rather  occasioned  by  want  of  reli^on  than 
by  excess  of  it ;  and  the  reception  of  definite  views 
of  Christianity,  although  it  did  not  work  his  cure, 
exercised  on  his  first  recovery  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  his  health,  both  of  body  and  mind." 
Cowper  would  no  doubt  have  lost  his  reason  if  the 
troths  of  Christianity  had  never  been  presented 
to  hun,  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  happiness  he 
enjoyed  in  lucid  intervals  was  due  to  his  reception 
of  those  truths. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  as  Mr.  Bruce  appears 
to  bdieve,  that  the  companionship  of  John  Newton 
was  altogether  desirable  for  a  man  of  Cowper's  nei^ 
voDs,  sensitive  constitution.  John  Newton  was  an 
honost,  earnest,  affectionate  man,  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian. He  was  of  a  robust,  independent  nature, 
itroiiMninded,  dogmatic,  fearless.  What  he  be- 
fieved  was  the  truth  and  the  only  form  of  truth ; 
what  he  did  was  what  all  Christian  men  should  do. 
He  was  a  man  with  great  warmth  of  heart,  but 
without  fine  discrimination.  He  knew  but  one  line 
of  r^t  thinking,  one  mode  of  right  living ;  and 
held  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  Tine,  or 
that  mode,  was  to  be  utterly  abhorred.  Such  a 
Ban  could  fight  with  any  foes,  spiritual  or  mortal ; 
his  zeal,  as  he  iiimself  confesses,  sometimes  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  Hard  work  was  a  luxury 
to  him,  and  he  found  sufficient  recreation  in  devo- 
^onal  exercises.  An  affectionate  disposition,  and  a 
itrong  will,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
poet  Cowper  felt,  perhaps,  that  it  was  well  for  his 
mental  sanity  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  mind 
nore  firmly  braced  than  his  own.  So  by  the  direc- 
tions of  his  ghostly  father  he  performed,  as  it  were, 
the  duties  m  a  curate  in  the  parish  of  Olney,  — 
minting  the  sick,  reading  the  Bible,  and  engaging  in 
prayer.  Mr.  Greatheed  observes,  evidently  without 
ft  notion  that  Cowper  was  unwise  in  attempting 
loch  a  labor,  and  that  the  friends  were  unwise  who 
viged  him  to  it,  that  when  he  expected  to  take  the 
m  in  social  worship,  his  mind  was  always  greatly 
igitated  for  some  hours  preceding ;  and  Lady  Hes- 
keth  remarks  that  his  health  suffered  from  the  want 
tf  proper  exercise,  owing  to  his  anxiety  to  adhere  to 
die  roles  hud  down  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Mr.  Bruce  agrees  with  Sou  they,  that  there  is  no 
pwnd  for  the  report  that  Cowper  made  Mrs.  Un- 
^  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  that  it  was  broken  off 
<^ng  to  a  recurrence  of  his  malady.  At  the  same 
^  he  thinks  it  unfortunate  they  did  not  marry ; 
*nd  speaks  of  tlie  many  difficulties  which  resulted 
^^  the  false  position  in  which  they  lived.  Mr. 
^nice  is,  I  think,  the  first  of  the  poet's  biographers, 
<^  of  the  poet's  admirers,  who  has  discovered  any* 
duig  &]ie  in  that  position.    None  of  his  personal 


friends  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  objectionable. 
It  is  certain  Mrs.  Unwiirs  own  son  did  not ;  Lady 
Hesketh,  who  writes  of  them  to  her  sister,  never 
even  hints  a  doubt,  and  has  nothing  to  say  but  what 
is  generous  and  fi'iendly ;  and  John  Newton,  stem 
and  uncompromising  when  truth  renuired  him  so  to 
be,  regarded  Mary  and  William  as  liis  best  finends. 
Indeed,  Cowper's  dreadful  malady  and  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  character  and  age  were  sufficient  to  silence 
the  faintest  breath  of  scandal.  Mrs.  Unwin  acted 
throughout  as  Cowper^s  affectionate  companion  and 
most  untiring  nurse.  Had  she  enterccl  upon  an- 
other relation,  she  would  have  assuredly  lowered 
her  own  dignity  and  made  the  poet  a  laughing- 
stock. 


SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Professor  Tykdall  has  communicated  tb  the 
Royal  Society  further  researches  on  invisible  radia- 
tion, or  calorescence,  as  he  now  terms  it ;  in  other 
words,  the  conversion  of  non-luminous  rays  into  lu- 
minous ones.  Besides  enlai^ng  the  limits  of  his 
subject,  he  now  performs  his  experiments  without 
the  risk  that  formerly  attended  them.  The  medium 
which  he  used  last  winter  for  cutting  off  the  light 
rays,  and  allowing  only  the  heat  rays  to  pass,  was 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  But 
this  is  a  very  inflammable  flmd,  and  numerous  acci- 
dents have  occurred  \rith  it  both  in  this  countrv  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  Professor  now  uses  bichloride 
of  carbon,  which  is  not  dangerous,  and  is  almost  as 
effectual  in  other  particulars  as  the  bisulphide. 

Further  progress  is  making  at  Kew  Observatory 
with  observations  of  the  sun.  The  process  is,  on 
every  clear  day,  to  get  what  are  called  solar  auto- 
^-aphs ;  that  is,  photographs  of  the  great  luminary. 
fiv  this  means,  a  systematic  record  is  kept  up  of 
all  the  visible  changes  that  take  place  on  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  the  forms  and  motion  of  spots,  varia- 
tions of  brightness,  and  so  forth ;  and  from  thi* 
record,  scientific  observers  have  already  drawn  con- 
clusions as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 
The  question  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  cos- 
mical  science,  and  the  more  the  observations  are 
multiplied,  the  more  probabilitv  is  there  that  the 
right  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at.  Observers  in 
any  part  of  the  country  may  render  good  service  in 
this  investigation  if  they, will  take  solar  observations 
as  often  as  possible  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  com- 
municate them  to  the  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are 
about  to  start  a  scheme  for  the  improved  education 
of  gardeners.  The  garden  at  Chiswick,  umler  the 
superintendence  of  a  competent  man,  is  to  be  the 
scnool,  and  there  the  young  men  will  take  their 
lessons  in  theoretical  and  practical  gardening,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  other  subjects, 
according  to  their  ability  and  inclination.  The 
scheme  is  a  promising  one;  but  the  learners  must 
not  expect  that  any  number  of  well-]iaid  situations 
will  afterwards  be  open  to  them,  for  as  the  late  Sir  ' 
Joseph  Paxton  said :  **  There  are  not  more  than  one 
)iunared  places  in  England  where  more  than  £100 
per  annum  is  given  to  first-class  ganleners.  A  J^n* 
don  gardener's  ordinaiy  wages  rule  from  20x.  to  25#. 
per  week ;  and  there  is  a  very  lai*ge  class  of  these 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  and  large 
towns ;  whereas  a  carpenter  has  d3.<(.,  and  a  brick* 
layer  S6s.  a  week."     Keeping  this  statement  in 
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yiew,  as  a  check  upon  immoderate  expectations, 
the  pupils  will  nevertheless  find  that  increase  of 
knowledge  will  bring  them  many  moral  as  well  as 
material  advantages. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowditch's  apparatus  for  improving 
ga»-li^ht  is  attracting  attention.  Dr.  Grace  Calvert 
mentioned  it  in  one  of  his  Cantor  lectures  last  ses- 
sion ;  and  it  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results 
by  experimentalists  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Briefly,  the  apparatus  may^  be  aescribed  as  a  tight 
metaUic  vessel,  containing  oil,  or  naphthalin,  or  wbatr 
ever  hydrocarbon  may  be  used.  The  gas  enters  by 
one  opening,  passes  across  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
takes  up  its  vapor,  and  escapes  by  another  opening 
to  feed  the  burner.  As  the  flame  is  placed  below 
the  vessel  or  holder,  the  contents  are  vaporized  ; 
hence  the  passing  gas  finds  material  already  pre- 
pared for  enriching  the  light.  The  amount  of  im- 
provement is  remarkable ;  for,  with  the  addition  of 
about  thirty  grains  only  of  naphthalin  vapor  to  one 
foot  of  gas,  the  light  is  increased  seven  or  ei^ht 
times.  With  oil,  the  result  is  lower,  not  exceeding 
firom  four  to  five  times ;  but  even  this  is  an  import 
tant  gain.  Mr.  Bowditch  has  made  numerous  experi- 
ments at  his  residence  at  Wakefield,  and  among  the 
practical  conclusions  which  he  has  worked  out,  the 
following  may  be  selected  as  highly  satisfactory ; 
namely,  that  with  his  apparatus,  one  gallon  of  oil 
worth  two  shillings  will  produce  one  thousand  feet 
of  coal-gas  such  as  is  used  in  London,  more  light 
than  would  be  ^vcn  by  four  thousand  feet  of  gas ; 
the  cost  being  m  the  one  case  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence, in  the  other  eighteen  shillings. 

Possessors  of  metallic  antiques  will  perhaps  be 
willing  to  pay  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  a  com- 
mission appomted  by  the  Italian  government  to  con- 
sider a  question  of  art  An  application  was  made 
for  leave  to  take  a  model  in  wax  and  plaster  of  the 
bronze  bas-relief  on  the  great  door  of  the  baptistery 
of  St  John  at  Florence, — a  work  by  the  famous 
artist  Ghiberti.    The  authorities  fearing  the  efiect 

*  of  the  moulds  and  pressure  on  the  bronze,  appointed 
a  commission,  as  above  stated,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. The  conclusion  they  have  come  to  is,  that 
while  the  modem  way  of  modelling  is  devoid  of  some 
o£  the  objections  to  which  the  old  method  was  liable, 
it,  09  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  objections  of  an- 
other kind.  These  are, — a  certain  amount  of  injury 
to  the  fine  lines  occasioned  by  the  pressure,  and  the 
still  more  injurious  result,  namely,  the  removal  of 
the  tint  whicn  forms  on  the  surface  of  bronze,  and 
imparts  to  it  the  rich  and  peculiar  efiect  so  highly 
prized  by  artists  and  amateurs.  That  tint,  or  thin 
nlm  of  oxide,  is  carried  ofi*  with  the  mould  which  has 

'  been  in  contact  with  the  surface.  This  conclusion 
has  been,  it  is  said,  confirmed  in  a  very  positive 
manner  by  chemical  science;  consequently,  the 
owners  of  valuable  bronzes  will  do  well  to  deny 
leave  to  take  models  until  some  perfectly  innocuous 
method  of  modelling  shall  have  been  discovered. 

Professor  Plantamour  of  Geneva  has  pub- 
lished a  paper  On  the  Diatribution  of  Temperature 
aver  the  Surface  of  Switzerland  during  the  Winter  of 
1863  - 1864,  which  abounds  in  particulars  of  impor- 
tance to  meteorologists,  firom  among  which  we  select 
one  which  describes  an  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  temperature  &lls 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  a  height ;  but  in  January 
of  1864,  while  at  Geneva,  the  cold  was  three  de- 
grees lower  than  usual,  the  temperature  at  the  hos- 
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pice  of  the  St  Bernard  was  six  tenths  higher  than 
usual.  A  similar  efi*ect  was  observed  on  other 
heights  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Alps,  from  which  the  inference  is,  that  the  lowest 
parts  of  Switzerland,  as  weU  as  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Central  Europe,  was  invaded  by  a  stra- 
tum of  cold  air,  which  did  not  reach  to  a  great  ele- 
vation. It  was  as  if  the  cold  air,  gradually  fbrsakiiig 
the  summits,  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last,  in 
the  month  of  February,  it  covered  only  the  places 
below  eight  hundred  metres  of  elevation.  This  fact 
exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage  of 
observations  taken  simultaneously  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  Had  M.  Plantamour  not  been  able  to 
draw  his  data  fit>m  sixty  different  stations,  he  would 
have  fidled  to  discover  the  limits  of  the  bitterly  cold 
layer  of  air  that  settled  down  upon  his  countiy. 

Another  interesting  meteorolo^cal  fact  is  com- 
municated by  a  resident  at  Malta  m  a  letter  on  the 
cholera.  "  Having  carefully  looked  at  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  last  three  months,"  he  writes, 
**  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  cholera  was  in  any 
way  influenced  by  the  weather,  firom  whatever  quar- 
ter the  wind  was  blowing.  Whether  it  came  from 
the  north  or  south,  with  a  damp  sirocco,  or  in  a  fr^h 
westerly  breeze,  the  grievous  epidemic  continued  its 
onward  course,  sometimes  advancing  with  the  wind, 
and  then  against  it  Throughout  the  whole  summer, 
there  have  oeen  no  clear  ana  cloudless  skies,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  heavy  mist,  which  neither  a  strong 
wind,  burning  sun,  a  full  moon,  thunder,  lightning, 
nor  rain  could  dissipate." 

EUGfeNIE  DE  GUlfeRIN.* 

Wb  have  known  a  crushing  calamity  impress  the 
outward  character  of  a  man.  We  have  seen  a  sud- 
den change  of  fortune  not  only  darken  the  heart 
and  countenance  with  the  gloom  of  despair,  but 
roughen  the  tone  and  stiffen  the  manner  of  those 
who  had  seen  happier  and  brighter  days.  Such 
men  bear  about  them  the  visible  symbols  of  their 
sufierings.  In  more  senses  than  on6  can  they  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Boman  poet :  — 

"  Tempera  mutantur,  nos  et  mntamnr  in  illis.'* 

We  regret  to  say  the  journal  of  this  pious  and  gifted 
authoress  has  met  a  similar  fate  at  tne  hands  of  her 
translator.  Her  clear  and  beautifiil  style  is  not 
reflected,  and  her  happiest  thoughts  are  too  ofien 
eclipsed  in  the  Englisn  version  now  before  us.  What 
was  elegant,  neat,  and  touching  in  French,  has  he- 
come  too  often  awkward,  stiff*,  and  exen  nonsensical 
in  English.  Though  some  of  the  finest  passages  are 
really  well  rendered,  they  appear  to  bear  unmistaka- 
ble traces  of  another  ana  weaker  hand ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  this  is,  without  exception, 
the  worst  translation  in  any  language  we  have  ever 
read.  The  fact  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
the  original  work  deserves  a  good  translation. 

In  four  hundred  and  sixty  pages  we  find  a  hun- 
dred mistranslations  and  maltranslations.  In  the 
same  sentence  we  very  often  have  "  thy "  ^na 
"  your,"  "  thou "  and  "  you,"  where  the  sin^r 
number  only  is  implied  by  the  context  Tliis*  how- 
ever, is  venr  venial  when  compared  with  other  va- 
garies of  the  translator,  such  as  the  following,  wt 
example :  "  I  looked  at  her  chairs,  her  ^^^^^^^ 
deranged  " ;  "A  knock  makes  itself  heard  " ;  *'  ^^ 
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fedion  is  a  passion  that  consumes  many  lives " ; 
**Thia  page  is  thee  ";  ^^  To-day  my  whole  soul  turns 
from  the  8ky  to  a  tomb,  for  on  it,  sixteen  years  ago, 
my  mother  died  at  midnight,"  &e,  "With  reference 
to  the  last  quotation,  we  should  observe  that  the 
translator  tdls  us,  in  two  other  passages,  close  to 
this,  that  the  good  lady  ^^died  m  her  bed,*'  —  a 
much  more  appropriate  place,  we  take  it,  than  "  a 
tomb"  Such  are  a  few  out  of  many  faults  which 
lead  us  to  regret  that  such  a  translator  as  this  has 
thus  dared  (to  use  his  own  words)  *'  to  write  and 
poor  out  mere  turbidity." 

Hie  duty  of  a  translator  is  to  transfer  from  one  Ian- 
ffoage  to  another  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  finds 
m  the  original ;  and  to  do  this  efficiently  he  should 
mderstand,  not  only  the  langua^  from  which  he 
translates,  but  that  also  into  which  he  translates. 
He  should  regard  himself  as  dealing  with  an  equa- 
tion, and  take  care  that  the  symbols  on  the  one  side 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  symbols  on  the  other 
&de.  If,  in  audition  to  this  perfect  accuracy,  which 
must  be  the  solid  foundation  of  all  good  translation, 
the  very  style  and  manner  of  the  author  is  embod- 
ied and  represented,  the  more  valuable  and  truthful 
does  the  translation  become.  M.  6.  S.  Trebutien, 
the  translator  of  our  authoress,  has  evidently  mis- 
taken his  vocation.  Whatever  he  may  know  of  the 
tongue  of  France,  he  has  everywhere  throughout  this 
volume  given  us  the  strongest  evidence,  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal,  that  he  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
idioms,  and  even  the  grammatical  structure,  of  our 
lai^age.  He  has  robbed  this  interesting  lady  of 
her  national  and  native  robes,  which  fitted  her  so 
well,  and  in  which  she  looked  so  charming  and  so 
fincinating ;  and  has  introduced  her  to  England  in 
garments  of  coarser  texture,  inferior  workmanship, 
and  outlandish  fashion. 

Mdlle.  de  Guerin  should  have  met  with  a  happier 
fate  on  her  introduction  to  English  readers.  She 
was  worthy  of  better  auspices.  If  we  carefully  an- 
alyze her  character  from  her  own  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  the  little  incidents  of  her  daily  life,  as  set  down 
here  before  us,  we  must  come  to  think  well  of  her. 
She  was  a  consistent  and  devoted  daughter  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  with  nothing  of  the  oigotry  and 
bitter  sectarian  spirit -that  sometimes  inflames  the 
passions  of  Roman  Catholics.  We  doubt  whether 
the  teaching  of  any  Church  could  have  infused  the 
virus  of  intolerance  and  uncharitableness  into  a 
bosom  so  gentle  and  loving  by  nature. 

Throu^iout  the  whole  volume  not  a  single  word 
of  bitterness  or  unkindncss  escapes  her,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances and  trials  of  the  most  irritating  charac- 
ter. Her  eyes  ever  rest  upon  the  silver  lining  of 
the  darkest  cloud.  Passionately  fond  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  Nature,  heir  eye  sees  in  it  only  die 
beauty  and  majesty  of  God ;  the  magic  of  the  moon- 
light and  the  glory  of  the  sun  are  the  delight  of  her 
heart,  ^  that  loves  everything  that  comes  down  from 
Heaven."  In  the  fair  landscape  of  Christmas  snow 
she  hears  the  music  of  another  world,  and  sees  the 
angels  chanting  the  news  of  the  Redeemer's  birth 
to  the  diephcras  of  Bethlehem.  The  strength  and 
okgects  of  her  attachment  are  at  times  singular.  She 
not  only  *' loves  all  who  love  God,  and  fears  not 
those  who  fear  Him,"  but  becomes  indissolubly  at- 
tached to  her  home,  its  rooms,  and  its  furniture,  and 
cannot  bear  even  for  a  day  to  be  absent  fit>m  **  the 
dear  old  family  clock,  which  has  struck  all  the  years 
of  her  life." 

We  are  bound  to  admire  her  unvarying  attach^ 
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ment  to  her  home,  to  her  household  duties,  her  relig- 
ion, her  a^d  father,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village,  and  especially  to  tbat  long-ab- 
sent, dearly-beloved  brother  Maurice,  for  whom  this 
journal  was  evidently  written.  Yet  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  her  strong  point  becomes  a  very 
weakness,  when  carried  to  the  extent  described  by 
her  own  language.  She  is  indifierent  to  all  "  exter- 
nals," to  all  and  eveiything  beyond  this  magic  circle 
of  her  village  and  her  home ;  **  such  things  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  unless  they  echo  within,  like  the 
knocker  on  the  door."  Her  passionate  regajrd  for 
pets,  dogs,  fowls,  and  birds,  occasionally  borders  on 
the  extreme.  Such  attachments,  however,  are  par- 
donable, compared  with  the  extravagance  in  wnich 
she  forj^ets  her  God  in  her  confessor,  nay,  even  re- 
gards htm  as  a  god.  We  will  quote  her  own  words 
on  the  sad  subject  of  confession :  — 

"  Now,  this  heavenly  friend  I  have  in  M.  Bories : 
hence  the  tidings  of  his  departure  profoundly  afilict 
me.  I  am  sad  with  a  sadness  which  makes  the  soul 
weep.  I  should  not  say  this  elsewhere ;  it  would  be 
taken  ill,  and,  perhaps,  would  not  be  understood. 
The  world  does  not  know  what  a  confessor  is  to  one : 
the  man  who  is  the  firiend  of  the  soul,  its  most  inti- 
mate confidant,  its  physician,  its  master,  its  light ; 
he  who  binds  us  and  looses,  who  gives  us  peace^who 
opens  the  gates  of  heaven ;  to  whom  we  speak  upon 
our  knees,  calling  him,  as  we  do  God,  our  Father ; 
f^yj  faith  makes  him  in  very  deed  God  and  Father 
to  us.  When  I  am  at  his  feet,  I  see  in  him  only  Jesus 
listening  to  the  Magdalen,  and  forgiving  her  much 
because  she  has  loved  much.  Confession  is  but  the 
expansion  of  repentance  into  love,** 

We  have  in  these  pages  the  outpourings  of  a  soul 
which  drank  deep  at  the  inspiring  fountains  of  Bos- 
suet,  Fen^lon,  Pascal,  and  St  Augustine,  and  we 
listen  to  her  sad  and  soothing  strains,  coming  fit>m 
and  appealing  to  our  common  redeemed  humanity, 
as  '^  we  would  listen  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale." 
Every  page  of  this  journal  testifies  the  deep  devo- 
tion of  her  tender  and  passionate  soul  to  relisipn 
and  poetry,  and  the  aim  of  her  lifo  is  thus  manced 
out  by  her  own  adopted  words :  — 

^  They  say  that  life  is  hard  to  bear, 

My  God,  it  is  not  so  to  me; 
Two  angels,  Poetry  and  Prayer, 
Like  sister^s  love,  like  roother^s  care, 

Cradle  and  keep  it  pure  for  thee.** 

She  ever  felt  a  ''  mysterious  attraction  between 
heaven  and  herself,"  and  '*  that  Grod  wanted  her," 
and  "  she  wanted  Grod."  Her  reli^on  was  no  mere 
profession ;  it  was  rich  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  was  a 
blessing  to  all  around  her :  it  was  no  sounding  senti- 
ment, but  a  deep,  absorbing  passion,  filling  her  whole 
soul  and  directing  the  actions  and  energies  of  her 
life  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  in 
humility  and  faith  in  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
her  Saviour.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  such  language 
as  this  from  a  devout  and  accomplished  Roman 
Catholic  of  the  nineteenth  century :  **  I  could  never 
understand  the  security  of  those  who  have  nothing 
to  depend  upon  in  appearing  before  God  except 
good  conduct  and  human  relations,  as  though  all 
our  duties  were  included  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  this  world.  To  be  a  good  father,  good  son,  good 
citizen,  good  brother,  does  not  suffice  to  make  us 
enter  heaven.  '  God  requires  other  merits  than  these 
sweet  heart-virtues  firom  one  whom  He  designs  to 
crown  with-  a  glorious  eternity." 
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THE  EARL  (T  QUARTERDECK. 

A  KEW  OLD  BALLAD. 

The  wind  it  blew,  and  tbe  ship  it  flew; 

And  it  wa«  **  Hey  ibr  hame  1 
And  ho  for  hamc !       But  the  skipper  criedy 

'*  Haud  her  oot  o'er  tbe  saut  sea  faem." 

Then  up  and  vpoke  the  king  himsel': 

•*  Haud  on  for  Duinfcrline  I " 
Quo  the  skipper,  "  Ye  're  king  vpo'  the  land-^ 

I  'm  king  upo'  the  brine." 

And  he  took  tlie  helm  intil  his  hand. 

And  he  steered  the  ship  sae  free ; 
Wi'  the  wind  astam,  ho  crowded  siuly 

And  stood,  right  out  to  sea. 

Quo  the  king,  **  There 's  treason  in  this,  I  tow  ; 
'  Tills  is  something  underhand  1 
'Bout  ship ! "    Quo  the  skipper,  "  Yer  grace  foists 
Ye  are  king  but  o'  the  hind  I " 

And  still  he  held  to  the  open  sea ; 

And  the  east  wind  sank  behind ; 
And  the  wast  liad  a  bitter  word  to  saj, 

Wi'  a  white-sea  roarin'  wind. 

And  lie  turned  her  head  into  the  north. 

Said  the  king :  **  Gar  flinc  him  o'er." 
Quo  the  fearless  skipper :  "It 's  a'  ye  're  worth  I 

Ye  '11  ne'er  see  Scotland  more." 

The  kin^  crept  down  the  cabin-stair, 

To  drmk  the  gude  French  wine. 
And  up  she  came,  his  daughter  fair, 

And  luikit  ower  the  brine. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  drivin'  hail. 

To  the  hail  but  and  the  weet; 
Her  snood  it  brak,  and,  as  lang  's  henel', 

Her  hair  dravo  out  i'  the  sleet 

She  turned  her  face  frae  the  drivin'  win'  — 

"  What 's  that  aheail  ?  "  quo  she. 
The  skipper  he  threw  himser  frae  the  win', 

And  lie  drove  the  helm  a^lee. 

"  Put  to  yer  hand, 'my  lady  fair  I 

Put  to  yer  hand,"  quo'  he ; 
"  Gin  she  dinna  face  the  win'  the  mair. 

It 's  the  waur  for  you  and  me." 

For  the  skipper  kenned  that  strength  is  strength, 

Whether  woman's  or  man's  at  last. 
To  the  tiller  the  lady  she  laid  her  han', 

And  the  ship  laid  her  cheek  to  the  blast 

For  that  slender  body  was  full  o'  soul, 

And  the  will  is  mair  than  shape ; 
As  tlie  skipper  saw  when  they  cleared  the  beig. 

And  he  heard  her  quarter  scrape. 

Quo  the  skipper:  "  Ye  are  a  lady  £ur, 

And  a  princess  grand  to  see ; 
But  ye  are  a  woman,  and  a  man  wad  sail 

To  hell  in  yer  company.** 

She  liflit  a  nale  and  a  queenly  face ; 

Her  cen  flashed,  and  syne  they  swam. 
**  And  what  for  no  to  heaven  ?  "  she  says, 

And  she  turned  awa*  frae  him. 

But  she  took  na  her  han'  frae  the  good  ship^s  helm, 

Until  the  day  did  daw ; 
And  the  skipper  he  spak,  bat  what  he  ttid 

It  was  said  atwccn  them  twa. 


And  then  the  good  ship,  she  lay  to, 

With  the  land  far  on  the  lee ; 
And  up  came  the  king  npo'  the  de<^ 

Wi'  wan  &ce  and  blaidshot  ee. 

Tbe  skipper  he  lonted  to  the  king : 
^  Gae  wa',  gae  wa',"  said  the  king. 

Said  the  kinjgt  like  a  prince,  **  I  was  a' 
Put  on  this  ruby  ring." 

And  the  wind  blew  lowne,  and  the  start  cam  oot. 

And  the  ship  turned  to  the  shore ; 
And,  afore  tlie  sun  was  up  again, 

They  saw  Scotland  ance  more. 

Hiat  day  the  ship  hung  at  the  pter4ietd^ 

And  &e  king  he  stept  on  the  land. 
**  Skipper,  kneel  down,"  the  king  he  said, 

*'  Hoo  diaur  ye  afore  mo  stand  ?  " 

The  skipper  he  lonted  on  his  knee, 

The  king  his  blade  he  drew : 
Said  the  king,  **  How  daured  ye  contre  me  ? 

I  'm  aboara  my  ain  ship  noo. 

**  1  canna  mak  ye  a  king,"  said  he, 

**  For  the  Lord  alone  can  do  Uiat; 
And  besides  ye  took  it  intil  yer  ain  ban', 

And  crooned  yersel'  sao  pat ! 

•*  But  wi*  what  ye  will  I  redeem  my  ring ; 

For  ance  I  am  at  ^our  beck. 
And  first,  as  ye  loutit  Skipper  o'  Doon, 

Rise  up  Yerl  o*  Quarterdeck." 

The  skipper  he  rose  and  looked  at  the  king 

In  his  een  for  all  his  croon ; 
Said  the  skipper,  "  Here  is  yer  grace's  ring, 

And  yer  daughter  is  my  boon." 

The  reid  blude  sprang  into  the  king'k  &ce  — 

A  wrathful  man  to  see : 
"  The  rascal  loon  abuses  our  grace ; 

Gae  hang  him  upon  yon  tree." 

But  the  skipper  he  sprang  aboard  his  ship, 

And  he  drew  his  biting  blade ; 
And  he  struck  the  chain  that  held  her  fisfei 

But  the  iron  was  ower  weel  made. 

And  the  king  he  blew  a  whistle  loud ; 

And  tramp,  tramp,  down  the  pier, 
Cam'  twenty  riders  on  twenty  steeds, 

Clankin*  wi'  spur  and  spear. 

**  He  saved  your  life  I "  cried  the  lady  fiur ; 

"  His  life  ye  dauma  spill ! " 
**  Will  ye  come  atween  me  and  my  hate  ?  " 

Quo  the  Udy,  «« And  that  I  will! " 

And  on  cam  the  knights  wi'  spur  and  spear, 

For  they  heard  the  iron  ring. 
"  Gin  ye  care  na  for  yer  father's  grace. 

Mind  ye  that  I  am  the  king." 

**  I  kneel  to  my  father  for  his  grace. 

Right  lowly  on  my  knee ; 
But  f  stand  and  look  the  king  in  the  &00, 

For  the  skipper  is  king  o'  me." 

She  turned  and  she  sprang  upo'  the  deck, 

And  the  cable  splashed  m  the  sea. 
The  good  ship  spread  her  wings  sae  white, 

And  away  with  the  skipper  goes  she. 

Now  was  not  this  a  king^'s  daughter. 

And  a  brave  lady  beside  ? 
And  a  woman  with  whom  a  man  might 

Into  the  heaven  wi'  pride  ? 
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CURIOUS  KINGS. 

History  is  a  sort  of  cnriosi^-diop,  in  v hich  kings 
tre  the  objects  that  fetch  the  highest  price.  Many, 
DO  doubt,  are  models  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  bat 
imibrtanately  they  are  often  distinguished  from  their 
mbiects  in  being  of  all  men  the  most  mifit  to  govern, 
ind  in  setting  the  worst  possible  example.  It  has 
kog  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  their  right 
comes  from  abore  or  from  below,  from  the  people  or 
from  the  skies ;  but  however  this  point  may  be  set- 
tled, they  have  always  a  certain  anointing  on  their 
brows,  and  must  be  reverenced  accordingly.  They 
weir  a  crown  and  wield  a  sceptre :  that  is  enough. 
They  used  to  touch  for  the  leprosy  and  king's  evil, 
hnt  their  virtue  in  this  respect  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. There  is  scarcely  one  amongst  them  that 
has  not  something  remaraable  about  nim.  Lot  us 
look  round  the  curiositjF^-shop  just  alluded  to,  and 
ne  of  what  stuff  some  of  the  queerest  of  them  are 
msde.  .... 

Tbe  part  of  the  museum  devoted  to  Oriental  curi- 
onties  is  full  of  stranj^  kings,  in  garments  gorgeously 
djed  and  blazing  with  costly  gems.  Take  one  as  a 
nmple, — the  Sultan  Machamuth,  who  dwelt  in  the 
city  ci  Combeia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  ate  poison  every  day.  Ludovico  di  Var- 
thema  describes  him  as  having  mnstachios  so  Ions 
thit  he  tied  them  over  his  head,  and  a  wl^ite  beard 
retching  to  his  girdle.  Fifty  elephants  passed  their 
liTcs  in  doing  him  homage,  making  obeisances  when 
ke  rose  from  bed  and  when  he  sat  at  meat.  >  In  eat- 
ing his  poison,  he  took  care  not  to  swallow  too  much. 
This  exemplary  sultan  had  three  or  fouv  thousand 
wives,  who  died  off  one  by  one  with  fearful  n^idity ; 
for,  according  to  Barbosa,  another  Itdian  traveller, 
his  peiBon  and  even  his  clothes  were  so  impregnated 
with  poison,  that  "  if  a  fly  lighted  on  his  hand,  it 
iwelled  and  died  incontinently.''  Such  are  the  ac- 
oooits  given  of  this  second  Mithridates  in  a  work 
lately  reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

In  the  same  century  with  Machamuth,  the  great- 
ot  potentate  of  £urope  voluntarily  vacated  a  urone 
which  thouaands  would  have  risxed  their  Uvea  to 
obtain. 

Una  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Germany, 
^ain,  Naples,  the  ^Netheriands,  and  the  newly-dis- 
eovered  tracts  of  tiie  Far  West,  had  submitted  to  his 
*way  during  forty  years ;  but  he  was  world-weary, 
ud  sighed  for  the  quiet  of  some  sylvan  shade.  IH- 
ndtngnis  empire,  therefore,  between  his  brother  and 
hii  ion,  he  retired  to  St.  Yuste,  in  Estremadura ;  and 
there,  amid  groves  of  lemon  and  myrtle,  and  waters 
gufaing  from  the  rocky  hillsides,  passed  the  re« 


mainder  of  his  days  more  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
than  when  he  commandea  the  finest  army  in  the^ 
worid,  and  galleys  and  merchant  ships,  richly 
freighted,  hoisted  his  colors  on  every  sea,  from  the 
coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from 
the  palmy  shores  of  Tunis  and  Oran  to  the  gdden 
havens  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

But  Charles  V.'s  abdication  was  less  curious  than 
that  of  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  resigned  all  the  French  Republic  had  left  him 
to  his  lather,  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  in  1802,  and 
became  literally  a  doorkeeper  in  the  Gesik  at  Rome, 
where  the  cell  which  he  occupied  is  still  shown  ^ 
visitors.        ^ 

Our  own  century,  indeed,  has  been  as  plentiful  as 
any  other  in  curious  kings.  The  elder  Disraeli  has 
given  a  list  of  monarcfas,  dethroned  at  different  pe- 
riods, who  wandered  poor  and  afflicted  over  the 
fiice  of  the  earth;  but  how  would  this  catalogue 
have  been  lengthened  if  the  author  had  livecf  at 
the  present  time !  King  making  and  unmaking 
has  oeen  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Fortuned 
wild  wheel  has  caused  many  a  mdicrous  rise  and 
fhll. 

We  have*  seen  one  who  was  a  poor  usher  in  a 
school  at  Reichenau,  afterwards  sit  eighteen  years 
on  the  throne  of  Fntnce ;  and  ano^er  who  for  some 
time  worked  as  a  taller-chandler  ft  New  York,  be- 
come conqueror  and  dictator  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Look  at  Mr.  Gregor  MacGregor.  This  canny 
Scotchman,  who  had  travelled  a  good,  deal  in 
Centiul  America,  thought  it  would  to  a  fine  thing 
to  found  an  empire.  He  therefore  proclaimed  him- 
self Cacique  of  the  Poyais,  on  the  Moeouito  coast, 
raised  a  band  of  two  or  three  hundred  volunteers  in 
England,  and  sent  them  as  his  subjects  and  soldien 
to  the  Black  River.  He  appointed  Baron  Tinto, 
alias  Mr.  Hector  Hall,  lieutenant-governor  of  his 
capital,  **  brigadier^neral,  and  commander  of  the 
4tn  regiment  of  the  line."  He  created  sundry 
**  Counts  of  Rio-Negro,"  together  with  ministers, 
admirals,  and  officers  of  every  grade.  Just  as  this 
nucleus  of  a  gigantic  power  is  mught  to  perfection, 
in  strides  a  pestilential  fever,  and  carries  off  all  his 
HighnessiB  European  subjects.  In  August,  1828,  a 
hundred  fresh  recruits  arrive  fit>m  England;  bnt 
the  sovereign  keeps  prudently  out  of  the  way,  and 
fi-om  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  contemplates 
in  perfect  security  the  failure  of  his  schemes  and 
the  misery  of  tiiose  he  has  duped.  Here  was  an 
adventurer  who  became  a  king  by  his  own  schen>- 
ing ;  let  us  now  make  a  note  of*^  the  scheming  of 
others. 

In  1786  our  government  was  obliged  to  abandon 
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several  colonies  in  Central  America,  and  was  anx- 
ious a  few  years  ago  to  regain  its  hold  on  that  terri- 
tory. Colonel  Fancourt,  the  British  eovemor  of 
Belize,  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  laid  nands  on  a 
barbarous  Cacique,  and  haled  him  to  Government 
House.  While  fully  expecting  to  be  bastinadoed, 
the  chief  was  told  that  he  was  forthwith  to  be  pro- 
claimed kins !  A  proclamation  was  jabbered  to  the 
natives,  ana  a  throne  prepared  in  the  Governor's 
drawing-room  with  the  help  of  a  sugar-hogshead, 
liiere  sat  the  king  of  the  Mosquitos,  arrayed  in  a 
new  pair  of  trousers  and  a  clean  shirt  An  act  of 
investiture  was  read,  and  a  crown  of  gilt  paper  was 
placed  on  his  swarthy  brows.  The  merchants  of 
mlize  were  present  at  the  coronation,  and  the  new 
king,  having  received  the  largess  of  a  few  reals,  ca- 
roused with  his  subjects  till  past  midnight,  and  was 
found  the  next  morning  dead  drunk  on  the  floor. 
His  name,  however,  was  enrolled  among  the  lords 
of  mankind,  and  **  the  kingdom  of  the  Mosauitos  " 
was  duly  established  under  Uie  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain ! 

There  is  something  very  curious  in  a  kin^of  the 
Sandwich  IsUnds  wntinf  a  preface  to  the^ook  of 
Common  Prayer.  Yet  the  late  Kins  Hawaii  actn- 
ally  did  this,  and  it  is  now  published  and  sold  as  a 
tract  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

There  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  a  throne 
divided  by  mutuu  consent  The  Emperors  of  the 
Ejtft  and  West  had  distinct  spheres  of  government, 
and  their  thrones  were  separated  by  wido  continents 
and  seas.  But  Siam  is,  at  this  moment,  under  a 
divided  monarchy,  two  thirds  of  the  royal  power 
being  wielded  by  the  first,  and  one  third  by  the 
second  king.  Each  of  these  is  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind.  Even  the  second  speaks  pure  English,  has  a 
library  filled  with  European  books,  and  workshops 
for  making  scientific  and  mechanical  instruments. 
But  he  is  somewhat  eclipsed  by  hts  brother,  who, 
while  a  usurper  held  the  throne,  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
stndy.  He  has  mastered  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  writes 
his  autobio^phy  in  Latin,  and  speaks  English  with 
the  precision  of  a  scholar.  Fatthfiil  to  ue  tradi* 
tions  of  the  East,%e  has  thre^  hundred  wives,  and 
considers  this  a  moderate  allowance,  seeing  that  his 
father  had  seven  hundred.  He  laughed  heartily 
when  our  envoy.  Sir  John  Bowring,  told  him  that 
in  England  we  are  contented  with  one.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  him  seated  on  his  throne,  with  ^*  all  the 
wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind"  sparkling  in  his 
crown  and  on  his  vestments,  while  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  in  garments  of  gold,  lie  on  all  fours,  with  their 
faces  nearly  touching  the  ground,  prostrate  before 
his  raised  sceptre.  But  it  is  mare  curious  still  to 
follow  him  into  one  of  his  private  apartments,  and 
there  see  him,  as  Sir  John  Bowring  did,  divested  of 
every  ornament,  sitting  with  his  youngest  child,  a 

S'rl  of  five  years  old,  on  nis  knee,  —  her  body  painted 
e  color  of  gold,  and  a  chaplet  of  firagrant  white 
flowers  round  ner  head. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  one  particular  kines  differ 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Being  more  loosened 
than  others  from  restraint,  and  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  their  individuality  d^ 
velops  fast.  The  sharp  outlines  of  their  character, 
moral  and  intellectual,  are  less  worn  down  than 
those  of  their  subjects.  Their  will  is  generally  their 
law;  and  hence,  no  loss  than  from  their  exalted 
position,  they  become,  for  good  or  ill,  the  most  pic- 
turesque, or,  as  the  case  may  be,  grotesque  cunot- 
itics  which  history  offers  to  our  view.  | 


DADDY  DODD. 

John  Beadle  was  an  honest  man,  with  a  Ivr^ 
family  and  a  small  shop.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  cir- 
cumstance in  John's  position  that,  while  his  family 
kept  on  enlarging,  the  shop  obstinately  maintained 
its  contracted  dimensions ;  that,  while  there  seemed 
to  be  no  bounds  to  the  race  of  Beadle,  the  business 
which  maintained  them  was  strictly  limited.  John's 
shop  was  situated  in  one  of  the  many  by-streets,  with 
no  main  thoroughfare  among  them,  which  constitute 
Somers  Town,  and  it  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  coals 
and  vegetables.  As  a  householder,  John,  though  in 
a  small  way  of  business,  was  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  he  was  the  sole  lessee  of  an  en- 
tire tenement  It  was  something  to  boast  of  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  not  much;  for  the  roof  which 
John  called  his  own  was  a  broken-backed  roof,  and 
coverod  only  one  floor  besides  the  basement,  which 
formed  the  emporium.  The  tenement  seemed  to  be 
fast  sinking  into  the  earth.  The  impression  of  the 
beholder  was  that  one  story  had  already  sunk,  and 
that  the  others  were  rapidly  following  it  \  so  that  it 
seemed  probable  that  in  a  few  years  were  would  be 
nothing  visible  but  the  broken-backed  roof  lying 
flat  on  the  spot,  a  monument  of  departed  commerce 
in  coals.  Meantime,  by  the  agency  of  two  upright 
beams  and  one  transverse  one,  the  broken-backed 
roof  was  kept  over  the  heads  of  John  and  his  fium- 

John's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  Martha,  seven 
children,  and  Martha's  old  father.  All  these,  inclnd- 
iuj^  the  old  man,  who  was  past  work,  and  utterly 
without  means  of  his  own,  were  dependent  upon 
the  exertions  of  John,  aided,  when  urgent  family 
affairs  would  permit,  by  his  wife.  John  s  exertions 
were  divided  between  chopping  firewood,  taking 
out  hundreds  Tmore  frequently  half-hundreds)  of 
coals  on  a  truck,  and  "movine."  The  occupation 
of  "^  moving "  may  be  described  as  going  to  nouses 
about  quarter-day,  wrestling  with  chests  of  drawers, 
sofas,  K>ur-post  bedsteads,  and  other  heavy  articles 
of  ftumiture,  and  getting  ycry  little  money,  but  a 
good  deal  of  beer.  If  John  had  been  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  he  might  have  nourished  his  family 
upon  beer  for  a  weeE  after  a  moving ;  but  he  was 
only  a  man,  and  could  do  little  more  Uian  fimd  them 
a  bit  of  supper  with  the  single  shilling  which  was 
generally  aU  his  reward  in  available  currency. 

The  door  and  the  window  of  the  shop  beine  al- 
ways open,  the  nature  and  extent  of  John's  stoSc  in 
trade  were  patent  to  the  world.  It  consisted  of 
about  a  ton  of  coak, — which  generally  ran  small, — 
heaped  up  in  a  comer,  a  little  pile  of  firewood,  a  few 
strings  or  onions,  a  few  bunches  of  greens,  a  basket 
or  two  of  potatoes,  a  box  of  red  herrings,  a  bottle 
of  peppermint-stick  alluringly  displayed  with  some 
marrowless  nuts  and  wizened  apples  on  a  board  out- 
side the  window,  and  a  bed->wrench.  This  last  in- 
strument was  a  wonderfhl  auxiliary  to  John's  other 
resourees.  While  the  two  upright  beams  and  the 
mn^le  transverse  beam  were  the  support  of  the  em- 
ponum  arohitecturally,  the  bed-wrench  was  the  prop " 
of  the  emporium  oommeroially.  It  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  bought,  but  borrowed ;  and  the  cluurge  for  the 
loan  of  rae  bed-wrench  was  twopence.  Chaldron 
Street  was  given  to  borrowing,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  street  which  did  not  lie  easy  in  its  bed,  for  it  was 
always  taking  its  bed  down,  and  putting  its  bed  up 
again,  the  result  being  that  John's  bed-wrench  was 
in  constant  and  urgent  demand. 

One  half  of  Jo^'s  shop  was  occupied  by  the 


gtock,  the  other  half  formed  the  ordinary  sitting- 
room.  This  latter  room  had  a  fireplace,  surmounted 
bj  a  mantel-shelf,  on  which  stood  several  works  of 
art  in  china;  and  its  furniture  consisted  of  two  or 
three  Windsor  chairs  and  a  small  round  table. 
Little  active  domesticity  was  ever  witnessed  in 
this  department  except  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  toe  family,  comme  from  the  coals  and  the 
potatoes  and  the  firewood,  made  a  rush  at  the  little 
round  table,  and  scrambled  for  herrings  and  thick 
bread  and  butter  and  tea.  At  such  times  old  Dad- 
dy, Martha's  superannuated  father,  was  to  be  seen 
sitting  in  an  arm-ohair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  his 
bald  head  encircled  by  a  ^lory  of  onions,  and  the 
coals  rising  on  his  right  hke  a  distant  mountain 
range,  put  in  as  a  background  to  the  picture. 
Those  mmily  banquets  were  sharj)  and  short  All 
nnnecessary  conveniences  of  luxury,  such  as  knives 
and  forks,  slop-basins,  and  the  like,  were  dispensed 
with.  Each  one  as  he  finished  his  cup  of  tea  turned 
round  and  threw  the  dress  upon  the  heap  of  coals, 
and,  when  he  had  finished  picking  his  herring, 
turned  the  other  way  and  flung  the  bones  into  the 
fire.  Aftes  the  meal,  Mr.  Beadle  was  accustomed 
to  sit  down  opposite  old  Daddy,  while  Martha 
drew  up  between  them,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
mending  of  the  family  linen;  but  as  the  number 
of  chairs  was  limited,  the  vounger  branches  of  the 
family  usually  reclined,  in  the  classic  fashion,  among 
the  coals,  from  contact  with  which  they  derived  a 
iwarthinesB  of  complexion  which  caused  them  to  be 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  **  black  Beadles," 
John  and  Martha  loved  their  ofispring  dearly,  and 
woold  not  have  had  anything  happen  to  one  of 
them  for  the  world ;  but  they  began  to  find  that 
they  were  increasing  both  in  numTOrs  and  in  appe^ 
tite  in  a  ratio  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
derelopment  of  the  trade  in  coats  and  vegetables, 
notwithstanding  tluit  the  rolling  stock  had  been 
mcreased  by  a  new  truck  and  a  second  bed-wrench. 
Jinn's  ambition  had  often  taken  a  run  at  a  horse 
and  cart;  bnt  it  had  never  been  able  to  vault  so 
high,  and  always  fell  back  upon  the  truck  and  hurt 
itKlf  in  the  region  of  its  dignity.  A  truck  is  not  a 
elcffious  kind  of  vehicle,  —  especially  a  coal-truck. 
It  is  a  vehicle  that  takes  the  pavement  rather  than 
the  middle  of  the  road,  for  choice,  and  although  the 
thunder  which  it  makes  as  it  traverses  the  coa^traps 
on  the  pavement  is  considerable,  it  is  not  a  source 
of  pride  to  its  owner.  Besides,  it  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  that  sceptre  of  authority,  a  whip; 
and  it  is  usually  propelled  oy  one  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. Well,  it  would  never  do  if  we  all  had  the 
•ame  ambition.  While  some  persons  aspire  to  rule 
their  fellow-men,  there  are  others  who  prefer  to 
exercise  anthorii^  over  the  brutes  in  driving  a 
hone  and  cart  This  was  John's  case.  A  horse  and 
cart,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  business,  and 
a  drive  down  the  road  to  the  Jolly  Butchers  on 
Sunday  aflemoon,  with  the  missus  in  all  her  best  by 
ha  side,  and  the  kids  with  their  faces  washed  be- 
hmd,  like  a  pen  of  clean  little  pigs,  — this  had  been 
the  dream  of  John's  life;  but  it  was  a  dream  that 
had  not  yet  come  true.  Indeed,  so  hr  firom  this, 
Jcrim's  prospects  were' becoming  darker  rather  than 
brighter  every  day. 

**  What  was  to  be  done  ?  " 

This  question,  which  had  long  suggested  itself 
both  to  tlohn  and  Martha,  found  audible  expression 
one  nigfat,  after  the  black  Beadles  had  scampered 
awi^r  to  their  holes  for  the  night  Old  Dadd^r  I)odd 
was  sitting  dozing  in  his  chair  by  the   aide   of 


the  fire,  and  John  and  Martiia  were  sitting  oppo- 
site. 

It  was  John  who  propounded  the  question, -^^ 

"What  was  to  be  done?" 

Martha  made  no  audible  reply ;  but,  after  a  pause, 
raised  her  eyes  to  John's  face,  and  then  looked 
across  significantiy  at  Daddy. 

John  shook  his  head,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  do  it  any  longer, 
John,"  Martha  said.  "  I  had  no  right  ever  to  ex- 
pect you  to  do  it** 

**  But  it  was  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  do  it, 
Martha,"  John  replied.  "  He  's  your  father,  and  I 
could  n't  see  the  poor  old  man  starve ! " 

**  But  he  need  n't  starve,  you  know,  John,"  Martha 
said ;  and  her  lips  tremblea  as  she  said  the  words. 

'*  I  know  what  you  mean,"  John  returned ;  "  but 
I  can't  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  It 's  not  what  ought 
to  be,  when  he 's  haa  a  house  of  his  own  and  drove 
his  own  chay,  and  paid  rates  and  taxes,  and  every 
comfort" 

<'  Well,  it  is  hard  when  you  think  of  it,"  Martha 
replied,  sadly ;  "  and  the  drawing-room  that  we  had, 
too,  and  the  sUver  spoons,  and  tne  real  china  cups 
and  saucers  1 "  And  at  the  thought  of  the  chiina 
cups  and  saucers  Martha  dropped  a  tear. 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard,"  John  returned ;  "  and  that  'a 
why  I  have  stood  between  him  and  it  as  long  as  I 
could." 

**  But  you  can't  stand  between  him  and  it  any 
longer,  tfohn,  and  I  mustn't  ask  you  to;  it's  not 
fair  to  you,  John,  and  you  sha'n't  be  burdened  with, 
him  any  longer." 

Poor  old  Daddy  was  sittins  dozing  in  his  chair, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  these  deliberations,  of  which 
he  was  the  subject  In  his  time  Daddy  had  been 
in  a  good,  though  small  way  of  business,  in  the  car- 
pentering line,  combined  with  a  little  undertaking 
(whichne  undertook  in  his  overtime,  to  oblige 
fiiends^,  and  he  had  brought  up  a  large  family 
decently ;  but  his  sons,  who  might  have  been  a  help 
to  him  in  his  declining  years,  emigrated,  and  died 
in  foreign  parts ;  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
began  to  creep  upon  the  old  man,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  he  disposed 
of  his  business  at  an  ahurming  sacrifice,  and  retired 
to  live  on  his  means.  His  means  were  small,  but 
his  remaining  years  were  few ;  and  proceeding  on 
his  philosophical  calculation,  Daddy  lived  upon  the 
principal  instead  of  tiie  interest  ^which  he  could 
not  have  lived  upon  at  all,)  and  lived  longer  than 
he  calculated.  Although  Daddy  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  let  the  carpenter's  shop,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  dwelling-house  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  and  this  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
old  carpenter  was  pretty  well  off.  Hb  daughter 
Martha  shared  in  tnis  impression,  and  was  rather 
disposed  to  boast  of  t*he  inaependont  gentleman,  her 
father,  and  cherish  expectations  of  an  inheritance. 

One  day,  about  two  years  after  Martha  had  been 
married  to  John  Beadle,  and  shortly  after  she  had 
prodigally  presented  John  with  the  second  pledge 
of  her  action,  old  Daddy  arrived  at  the  emporium 
sufiused  with  sxniles.  Martha  thought  he  was  going 
to  present  baby  with  the  silver  spoons.  When  the 
old  man  had  settled  himself  in  a  chair,  and  recov- 
ered his  breath,  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  chuckle,  — 

**  I  've  got  something  to  tell  you,  Martha." 

**  What  is  it,  father? " 

«*  Well,  Martha,  I  've  been  looking  in  the  top 
drawer,  and — and — " 
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^  Yes,  &therj  ret,"  said  Martha,  eogerif,  makisg 
qaite  sure  now  that  baby  was  to  have  the  spoons. 

*<  I  Ve  been  lo<^ng  in  die  top  drawer,''  the  old 
man  repeated,  "and — and — " 

"The  spoons,"  Martha  snggMted,  as  dutifully 
helping  her  poor  old  &ther  in  a  difficulty. 

"No,  not  the  spoons,  Martha,"  he  said,  "the 


money." 


Jk 


"  what  about  the  money,  fiither  ?  * 

"  It 's  all  gone,  Martha  f " 

"  AU  gone  1  The  money  yon  Ve  got  to  live  upon, 
ikther,"  cried  Martha,  hysterically,  "all  gone  ?^ 

"  Every  fiirden,**  said  the  old  man. 

Martha  could  not  believe  it  She  gave  baby  to 
a  neighbor  to  mind,  and  insisted  upon  the  old  man 
going  back  with  her  to  his  lodging  immediately. 
He  gave  her  the  key,  and  she  tore  open  the  top 
drawer  in  a  frantic  way.  She  seized  the  canvas 
bag  in  which  the  old  man  kept  his  money  (for  he  had 
an  unconquerable  distrust  of  banks),  and  plunged 
her  himd  mto  it  She  could  feel  nothing  like  coin. 
She  turned  the  bag  inside  out  and  shook  it,  nothing 
fell  out  of  it  She  rummaged  among  the  useless 
odds  and  ends  in  the  drawer,  and  not  a  farthing 
could  she  find.    Suddenly  she  paused  and  said, — 

"  You  've  been  robbed,  father.  Somebody 's  been 
at  the  drawer." 

"No,  no,  my  dear,  yon  mustn't  say  that;  no- 
body 's  been  at  the  drawer  but  me.  I  ve  spent  it 
aU.  There  was  n't  much  of  it,  only  eighty  pounds 
altogether,  and  it  wouldn't  last  forever.  It's  mc 
that's  lived  too  long,  Martha";  and  the  old  man 
sat-  down  in  a  chair  and  began  to  whimper  and 
weep. 

Martha  could  only  sit  down  and  weep  too.  She 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  thong^ht  of  her  father's 
destitution  and  the  prospect  which  lay  before  him 
in  his  weak  old  age.  His  money  was  all  gone,  and 
his  few  sticks  of  furniture,  with  the  silver  spoons, 
which  were  the  only  portion  of  his  plate  which 
remained,  wotdd  scarcely  realize  enough  to  bury 
him. 

This  was  sad  news  to  tell  John  when  he  came  in 
(from  a  moving  job)  to  his  dinner.  Martha,  by 
way  of  breaking  it  gently  to  him,  hysterically 
shrieked  out  the  tidings  at  the  top  of  her  voice  as 
John  was  coming  in  at  the  door. 

"  O  John,  father's  money 's  all  gone !"  she  cried. 

Seeing  that  Martha  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
excitement  about  the  matter,  John,  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  artistic  contrast,  took  the  unwel- 
come announcement  coolly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  in  that  case  toe  must  keep  him. 
He  has  nobody  else  to  look  to." 

And  so  one  day  John  went  over  to  Daddy's  house, 
sent  for  a  broker  and  disposed  of  all  the  things 
except  the  old  man's  bed,  which  he  despatched  by 
the  truck  to  the  emporium.  That  done,  he  locked 
the  door,  sent  the  key  to  the  landlord,  and  taking 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  shelter 
of  the  broken-backed  roof.  Putting  him  into  the 
old  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  patting  him  kindly 
on  his  bald  head,  he  said, — 

"There,  Daddy,  consider  yourself  at  home, — 
provided  for  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

So  it  happened  that  John  and  Martha  were 
burdened  with  old  Daddy  Dodd,  in  addition  to 
their  own  numerous  offspring.  And  Daddy  teas  a 
burden,  though  neither  John  nor  Martha  ever  smd 
so,  even  to  each  other.  He  was  an  expensive  old 
man,  for  though  he  did  not  eat  much,  and  was  well 
^  content  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the  boys,  he  had. 


considering  his  circumstances,  an  unreasonable  pas- 
sion for  snuff*;  and  a  glass  of  "six  ale,"  punctually 
every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  existence.  The  ^^lass  of  six  ale  he 
iDould  have,  and  he  would  have  it  nowhere  but  in 
the  public  house,  standing  at  the  pewter  bar,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  which  he  had  most  religiously 
observed  for  more  than  for^  years.  One  of  the 
inconveniencei  of  this  reouirement  was,  that  the 
old  man  had  to  be  proviaed  every  morning  with . 
three-hal4>ence  in  cuirent  coin  of  the  realm ;  and 
another,  which  followed  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  old  man  became  decrepit  and  feeble,  was 
that  some  one  had  to  take  him  to  the  particular 
public  house  on  which  alone  he  would  bestow  his 
natronage  (half  a  mile  distant),  and  bring  him 
back  agam. 

Still  no  word  of  complaint  escaped  either  John 
or  Martha,  until  their  family  increased  to  that  ex- 
tent  when  everyhalfpenny  became,  as  Martha  said, 
an  "  object"  The  crisis  arrived  that  night,  when 
John,  m  general  but  significant  terms,  asked  his 
good  wife  what  was  to  to  done. 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  you,  John,"  Martha  said,  "and 
you  sha'n't  be  burdened  with  him  any  longer."  And, 
while  the  dd  man  sat  dozing  in  his  chair,  all  uncon- 
scious, it  was  resolved  between  them,  after  a  hard 
struggle  on  John's  part  and  many  silent  tears  on 
Martha's  part,  that  John  should  next  day  put  old 
Daddy  into  the  workhouse.  The  resolution  was 
taken,  and  the  old  man  slept  on.  Neither  John 
nor  Martha  had  the  courage  to  wake  him.  They 
were  afraid  that  he  might  read  their  terrible  inten- 
tions towards  him  in  their  guilty  faces.  '*  I  cannot 
do  it,  Martha,"  John  said ;  and  he  made  an  excuse 
to  go  out  of  doors  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Martha  could 
not  do  it  either,  and  sat  waiting  for  the  old  man  to 
wake;  and  presently  he  woke  and  called  for  her. 
She  had  withdrawn  into  the  shade,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  with  his  dim  old  eyes. 
'  "  Martha,"  he  said,  "  where  are  you  ?  Come  here 
and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  've  been  dreaming  about 
Such  a  pleasant  dream,  my  dear,  about  the  dd  days 
when  you  was  all  at  home !  I  thought  I  saw  you 
all  round  the  table  eating  your  Christmas  dinners; 
and  there  was  turkey  and  plum-pudding,  and  all 
l^e  nice  things  that  we  used  to  have,  you  know; 
and  then  I  dreamt  that  I  was  taking  you  to  the 
boarding-school,  where  you  ^as  for  a  twelvemonth, 
you  know;  and  —  and  as  we  was  driving  down  the 
£dgeware  road  in  the  chaise,  John  came  up  and 
wanted  to  borrow  five  pounds,  just  as  he  used  to  do, 
you  know ;  and —  and  I  lent  it  him,  just  as  I  used 
to  do,  and  —  and — but  what 's  the  matter  with  you, 
Martha  ?  you  're  not  crying,  surely." 

Poor  old  man,  he  little  knew  what  thorns  he  was 
planting  in  his  daughter's  breast  She  was  crying, 
but  she  hid  her  tears,  and  said  kindly  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go  to  bed. 

So,  taking  him  b^'  the  hand,  and  leading  him  to 
his  room,  she  put  him  to  bed  and  tucked  him  up  like 
a  child. 

When  Martha  went  down  stun  again,  John  was 
timidly  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

"  Have  you  put  him  to  bed,  Martha?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  John." 

"  Do  you  think  he  suspected  anything  ?  " 

"  O  no,  poor  old  dear." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  Martha,*'  John  said ;  "  he 
would  never  dream  that  we  could  be  such  monsters, 
— -  but  did  he  say  any  tlung  ?  " 
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^  Yes,  he  said, '  God  bless  you,  Martha,  and  God 
UesB  John,  for  all  your  kindness."* 

John,  whose  heart  was  much  too  big  for  his  other 
faculties,  withdrew  his  head  from  the  door,  and 
Tented  his  smitten  feelings  in  a  howL 

John  and  Martha  crained  up  to  bed  that  ni^ht 
^with  the  sense  of  a  premeditated  crime  weighmg 
upon  their  souls.    As  they  passed  the  room  where 
the  old  man  lay,  they  turned  away  their  faces. 

Next  morning  Martha  dressed  her  old  baby  in  his 
best  clothes,  crymg  over  him  all  the  while,  and  hid- 
ing her  tears  as  best  she  could.  Daddy  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  Sunday,  that  they  were  putting  on 
his  best  things  and  Martha  could  not  answer. 
£rery  innocent  word  he  uttered  was  a  reproach  to 
her.  She  could  not  look  at  him  at  breakfast-time, 
neither  could  John. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  John  said  to  the  old 

nan,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  he  could  command, — 

**  Grandfather,  I  'm  going  to  take  you  for  a  walk." 

**  That 's  kind  of  you,  Jqhn,"  said  the  old  man,  — 

"▼erykind." 

**  Well,  come  along,  grand&ther ;  here 's  your  hat 
and  stick." 

*^  I  'm  ready,  John,  quite  ready.    £h  ?  bless  me, 
what 's  the  matter  now,  my  dear  r  " 
Martha  had  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing  him. 
**  Good  by,  Either,"  she  said,  through  her  sobs, 
"good  by." 

She  had  resolved  not  to  say  it,  but  she  could  n't 
help  it. 

**  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,"  sud  the  old  man,  "  we  are 
not  ffoing  far.     Are  we,  John  ?  " 
**  No,  grandfather,  not  very  far." 
"  And  we  '11  come  back  soon,  won't  we,  John  ?  " 
"  0  yes,  grandfiither,"  John  said ;  and  the  words 
almost  choked  him. 

Martha  whispered  to  the  children  to  go  and  shake 
hands  with  their  grandfather ;  and  wondering  what 
this  unusual  ceremony  meant,  they  did  as  they  were 
told,  quietly  and  silently. 

The  old  man  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  children, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  a  birthday.  John 
could  not  answer  him;  his  heart  was  full  and  his 
utterance  choked.  Without  another  word  he  took 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  from  the 
house ;  and  Alartha  stood  in  the  doorway,  sur- 
rounded by  the  children,  looking  after  them  sadly 
tivough  her  tears.  It  was  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  workhouse,  but  it  was  a  long  journey  for 
Daddy,  who  was  gettins  very  frail  now.  He  dropped 
his  stick  very  often,  ana  John  had  to  stoop  and  pick 
it  up  for  him,  and  there  were  dangerous  crossings  to 
pass,  where  it  was  necessary  for  John  to  signal  to 
drirers  of  vehicles  to  draw  up  and  slacken  speed  un- 
til he  carried  the  old  man  safely  over  to  the  other 
tide  of  the  road.  Poor  old  Daddy,  going  to  the 
workhouse,  was  highly  honored  that  day.  The 
•tream  of  traffic  stayed  its  current  and  diverted  its 
eooTse  to  let  him  pass.  It  could  not  have  done 
more  for  the  Lord  Mayor.  At  length  John,  leading 
his  unconscious  charge  by  the  hand,  arrived  in  front 
of  the  workhouse  gates.  At  the  sis ht  of  tiie  gloomy 
portal  and  the  high  black  wall,  which  shuts  in  lim 
and  shuts  out  hope,  his  resolution  began  to  &il  him. 
He  stopped  and  hesitated. 

^  Grandfather,"  he  said,  "  it 's  about  time  for  your 
gksB  of  ale,  ain't  it?" 

**Well,  yes,  John,  I  think  it's  getting  on  that 
way,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  cheery  tone. 
*'  Will  you  take  it  here  ?  "  John  asked. 
"  Is  this  the  Kag's  Head  ?  "  the  old  man  inquired. 


The  Kag's  Head  was  the  house  which  he  had 
"  used  "  for  forty  years. 

'*No,  grandfather,"  John  said;  **this  is  not  the 
Nag's  Head ;  but  they  keep  a  good  glass  of  ale 
here." 

^  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  Daddy  assented. 

So  John  took  the  M  man  into  a  public-house  op- 
posite the  workhouse  gates,  and  gave  him  the  usual 
three-halfpence ;  for  it  was  Dadcfy's  pride  always  to 
pay  for  his  liouor  with  his  own  hand.  While  Daddy 
was  sipping  nis  ale,  John  tossed  off  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  spirits:  he  was  trying  to  screw  Ins  miling 
courage  to  the  point  When  ue  old  man  had  fin- 
ished ms  glass,  John  took  him  once  more  by  the 
hand,  and  hurriedly  led  him  across  the  road.  He 
was  at  the  gate,  hesitating,  with  a  full  heart,  look- 
ing through  a  mist  of  tears  at  the  handle  of  the 
workhouse  bell,  inviting  only  the  clutch  of  despair, 
when  the  old  man  looked  up  in  his  face  and  saio, — 

**  John  1 " 

'*  Yes,  grandfather." 

**  Ain't  this  the  workhouse  ?  " 

Daddy's  look,  his  intimation  that  he  knew  where 
he  was,  the  thought  that  he  suspected  his  design, 
struck  John  to  the  heart ;  and  he  hurried  the  old 
man  away  from  the  gate. 

*'  The  workhouse,  grandfather,  no,  no  1 "  John 
said ;  "  what  made  you  think  of  that  ?  Come,  come 
away,  come  away ;  "  we  're  going  home,  grands 
father,  going  home  as  fast  as  we  can." 

John  was  so  anxious  to  drae  Daddy  away  from 
the  spot,  that  he  fairly  lifted  .nim  off  his  legs  and 
carri^  him  across  the  road.  In  his  excitement  and 
haste  he  quite  foi^t  Daddy's  feebleness,  and  hur- 
ried him  along  at  such  a  rate  that  the  old  man  lost 
his  breath,  and  was  nearly  falling.  It  was  not  until 
a  street  had  been  put  between  them  and  the  work- 
house, that  John  relaxed  his  speed  and  allowed 
Daddy  to  recover  himself.  After  that  he  led  him 
gently  back  to  the  emporium,  took  him  in,  and  re- 
placed him  in  his  old  cnair  by  the  fireside. 

**  I  could  n't  do  it,  Martha,"  he  smd ;  "  my  hand 
was  on  the  bell,  when  he  looked  up  at  me  and  spoke 
to  me ;  and  his  look,  and  what  he  said,  struck  me  to 
the  heart  I  could  n't  do  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going 
to  murder  the  poor  old  man.  It 's  worse  than  mur- 
der, Martha,  to  put  a  fellow-creature  in  yonder ;  it 's 
burying  him  alive  I " 

«»But,  John  — " 

*'  I  say  it  shall  never  be  done  by  me,  Martha," 
John  interposed,  sternly.  "We  must  do  the  best 
we  can  for  nim,  and  strive  to  the  last  to  save  him 
and  ourselves  from  that  disgrace." 

An  interchange  of  looks  sealed  the  compact  be- 
tween them, — that  Daddy  was  to  have  a  home  with 
them  while  they  had  a  roof  to  call  their  own,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  share  with  him. 

Old  Daddy  had  not  only  been  a  considerable  ex- 
pense to  John  and  Martha,  but  during  the  winter 
months  he  had  been  much  in  the  way.  He  was 
always  pottering  about  in  the  shop,  which  being 
also  the  sitting-room,  did  not  afford  much  scope  for 
business  and  domesticity  combined.  But  now  the 
fine  days  were  coming,  and  Daddy  would  be  able 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  out  of  doors.  So, 
when  the  fine  days  came,  little  Benjy,  John's  young- 
est but  two,  who  was  not  old  enough  to  be  of  any 
assistance  in  the  business,  was  appointed  to  the  sole 
and  undivided  duty  of  minding  grandfather,  and 
taking  him  for  walks,  when  it  was  convenient  to 

get  hun  out  of  the  way.   Little  Benjy,  a  little,  laige- 
eaded,  wise-looking  boy  of  six  years,  was  Daddy's 
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Mpecial  pet  and  favorite ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  Baid,  so  much  more  responsible  a  person  vas 
Benjy,  that  Daddy  was  his  pet  and  fevorite.  Be 
that  as  it  would,  they  loved  each  other,  and  on  fine 
days,  when  the  sun  shone,  it  was  their  delight  to 
wander  hand  in  hand  among  the  neighboring  streets, 
prattling  together  like  two  children,  and  gazing  In, 
witi^  childHke  wonder,  at  the  pretty  things  in  the 
shop  windows.  Thepeople  round  about  caUed  them 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  old  Daddy  was  cer- 
tainly as  much  a  babe  as  Benjy.  He  took  the  same 
interest  in  the  contents  of  the  toy-«hops,  and  sighed 
as  deeply  as  Benjy  sighed  to  think  that  his  youthful 
guardian  could  not  become  the  possessor  of  a  much- 
coveted  toy-£un  (with  a  pink  stock),  which  went 
off  with  a  spiral  spring.  In  their  wanderings,  day 
by  day,  the  Babes  saw  many  strange  things,  and 
studied  the  wonders  of  Somers  Town  with  the  deep- 
est interest  It  was  their  special  delight  to  stand 
bdbre  any  open  door  or  window,  which  afforded 
them  a  view  of  a  process  of  manufacture.  They 
stood  on  gratings  and  listened  to  the  rattle  of  sau- 
sage-machines "that  went  by  steam,"  Benjy  in- 
formed his  charge  and  pupil,  who  was  not  very 
well  up  in  the  modem  arts  and  sciences;  ihey 
gazed  at  the  little  men  in  shirtsleeves  and  flat 
caps,  who  turned  a  miniature  coffee-mill  under  a 
glass  case  at  the  grocer's,  —  such  industrious  little 
men,  who  always  kept  on  grinding  whether  their 
master  was  in  the  shop  or  not,  and  never  seemed  to 
go  home  to  their  meals.  They  superintended  the 
lowering  of  barrels  into  public4K>use  cellars,  learn- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  specu- 
lating as  to  whether  the  barrels  contained  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  six  ale  which  grandfather  liked ;  Uiey 
watched  the  making  of  shoes  and  the  turning  of 
wood,  and  were  sometimes  observed  to  be  much 
absorbed  in  the  flaying  of  sheep,  a  process  which 
had  a  deep  abstract  interest  for  Benjy,  while  it  set 
Daddy  babbling  about  the  delights — to  him  now 
purely  visionary  —  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
caper  sauce. 

In  these  wanderings  Benjy  was  careful  not  to  re- 
lease his  hold  of  Daddy's  hand,  for  he  was  particu- 
larly enjoined  never  to  leave  him  for  a  moment,  and 
whatever  he  did,' not  to  let  him  tumble  down.  One 
muddy  da^  Benjy  did  let  Daddy  tumble,  and  a  sad 
state  of  mind  he  was  in  for  fear  his  mother  should 
find  it  out     He  did  his  best  with  his  little  cotton 

eK;ket-handkerchief  to  efi*ace  all  traces  of  mud  ih)m 
addy's  trousers:  but  he  was  afraid  lest  the  old 
man  might  *'  tell  on  him."  Not  that  there  was  any 
want  of  loyalty  between  them,  but  Daddy  was  get- 
ting so  garrulous,  that  he  sometimes,  quite  uninten- 
tionally, let  out  things  which  got  Benjy  into  trouble ; 
so,  when  anything  happened,  Benjy  was  obliged  to 
remind  grandfather  that  he  was  not  to  tell. 

*'  You  won't  tell  motiier  that  I  let  you  fidl  in  the 
mud,  will  you,  grandfather  ?  "  he  would  say,  as  they 
bent  their  steps  homeward. 

**0  no,  Benjy,"  the  old  man  protested.  '*I — I 
sha'n't  say  a  word  about  it" 

At  first,  before  complete  confidence  had  been  es- 
tablished between  them,  Benjy  sought  on  one  occa- 
sion to  purchase  his  grandfather's  silence  with  a 
penny  (which  he  did  not  at  that  moment  possess, 
but  expected  to  have  some  day) ;  but  he  had  come 
to  know  now  that  the  bond  of  love  between  them 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  mutual  devotion, 
except  when  it  was  occasionally  loosened  by  an  in- 
advertence, or  a  lapse  of  memory,  which  in  Daddy's 
case  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  love  or  money 


to  control.  Gk>ing  home  in  the  summer  evening 
afl;er  their  rambles,  Daddy  and  Benjy  had  deeply 
interesting  tales  to  tell  the  &mily  of  the  wonders 
of  the  great  worid  of  Somers  Town. 

Alas  that  those  relations  should  so  often  have 
fidlen  upon  indifferent  ears  1  But  John  and  Martha 
were  becoming  sullen  and  moody,  a  prey  both  o( 
them  to  the  deepest  anxiety.  The  fiunily  was  still 
increasing ;  but  the  business  continued  to  resist  all 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  development  John  was 
getting  into  debt  at  the  coal-wharf,  and  at  the 
potato-warehouse.  The  times  were  hard,  and  were 
coining  on  harder  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
Coals  were  at  eighteen  pence  a  hundred,  potatoes 
at  a  penny  a  pound.  The  poor  people  could  n't 
pay  the  pnce.  Poor  women  came  K>r  a  few  pounds 
of  coal,  and  took  them  away  in  their  aprons.  There 
was  scarcely  any  use  for  the  truck.  When  coals 
were  so  dear,  and  fires  so  small.  Chaldron  Street 
was  a  good  deal  given  to  warm  itself  in  its  bed, 
which  Uius  became  a  permanent  institution.  Hie 
consequence  to  John  was  that  his  bed-wrench  rusted 
in  idleness;  and,  in  view  of  the  oxide  which  accumu- 
lated upon  it,  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  disastrous  occupation  of  eating  its  hxM  off*. 
The  fortunes  of  the  emporium  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb ;  John  and  Martha  could  scarcely  provide  bare 
food  for  the  family.  The  black  Beadles,  clamoring 
for  victuals,  and  not  finding  satisfaction  at  the  little 
round  table,  passed  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  over  the 
stock  in  the  shop,  and  making  short  worlc  of  the 
carrots,  attacked  even  the  cabbage-leaves  and  the 
turnip-tops.  John  and  Martha  were  denying  themr 
selves  day  after  day,  that  the  old  man  might  have  a 
bit  of  something  nice  and  nourisliing.  But  things 
were  coming  to  a  crisis  now.  The  coal-merchant, 
the  potato-merchant,  and  the  landlord,  all  three 
threatened  process,  and  John  was  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  an  execution.  All  his  striving  had  been 
of  no  avail  to  save  ^  him  and  them  fix>m  that  dis- 
grace."   It  must  come  now.    Nothing  could  avert  it 

One  afternoon  John  was  sitting  on  a  stool,  on  the 
site  of  the  mountain  of  coal,  which  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  last  shovelful  of  dust  (and,  alas  I  the 
capitalist  at  the  wharf  had  not  the  &ith  to  replace 
itV  utterly  dejected  and  dispirited.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble trial  for  a  strong  man  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
vigorous  will,  to  be  tiius  beaten  down  and  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  Fortune, 
whom  he  had  wooed  with  all  his  art,  and  wrestiod 
with  all  his  strengtii.  Poor  John  had  received  so 
many  heavy  falls,  that  the  spirit  was  almost  crushed 
out  of  him.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange 
man  darkening  his  door,  he  felt  that  the  last  blow 
was  about  to  be  struck. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said ;  "  don't  stand  upon  any  cere- 
mony, I  beg ;  I  'm  quite  prepared  for  you." 

^*  Are  you  ?  "  said  the  man,  curiously. 

**  Yes,  I  am,"  John  replied.  **  I  know  your  errand 
as  well  as  you  do  yourself." 

**  Do  you  ?  "  said  the  man,  in  the  same  tone. 

**  Do  you  come  here  to  mock  me  ?  "  cried  John, 
angrily,  rising  and  &cing  the  intruder;  ^to  moc^ 
me  as  well  as  ruin  me." 

"  Mock  you  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"Yes,  mock  me,"  John  repeated,  in  the  same 
angry  tone. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  mock  you ;  fiir  firom  it," 
the  man  returned.  *^  In  &ct,  my  business  is  not  with 
you  at  all.  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Dodd,  who  was  an  old 
neighbor  of  mine." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  John.    You'll  ex- 
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cose  me,  I  hope ;  but  we  ite  in  great  dutresB,  and  I 
expected  nothing  but  bad  news. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  is 
good  news  I  bring  you.  You  are  Mr.  Dodd's  son- 
m-Iaw,  are  you  not  ?  ** 

**  I  am,  sir,  and  I  wish  I  were  a  richer  son-in-law, 
fi>r  his  sake,"  John  replied. 

**  Perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  for  that,  yor  hit 
nke^  the  stranger  returned. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  John  asked. 
^  Well,  Just  this,"  said  the  stran^r.  **  A  few  days 
sgo  I  noticed  an  advertisement  m  the  paper,  ad- 
dressed to  Daniel  Dodd,  informing  him  that  if  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Johnson,  solicitor,  m  Bedford  Bow, 
he  would  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  Now, 
thinking  that  the  Daniel  I>)dd  wanted  might  be  my 
old  neighbor,  and  knowing  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Bedford 
Row,  I  called  upon  that  gentleman,  and  learned  that 
the  person  wanted  is  Daniel  Dodd,  my  old  neighbor, 
and  that  under  the  will  of  his  brother  George,  who 
died  K>me  time  a^  in  India,  he  is  entitled  to  —  " 

^  Hold  hard,  sir,"  said  John,  grasping  the  stran- 
ger by  the  arm,  and  staring  at  him  with  fixed  eyes. 
^You're  not  having  a  lane,  a  cruel  lark  with  us, 
•re  you?" 
**  God  forbid,"  said  the  stranger,  gravely. 
**  And  answer  me  another  Uiing,  sir,"  John  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  excited  way.    **  You  're  not  out 
of  your  mind,  are  you  ?  " 
**  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  man. 
**  Very  well,"  said  John ;  "  you  may  go  on." 
**I  was  going  to  say,"  the  stranger  continued, 
**that  under  the  will  of  his  deceased  brother  George, 
who  died  some  time  aco  in  India,  Daniel  Dodd  is 
entitled  to  &ve  thousana  pounds." 

^  Martha  I "  cried  John  to  his  wife,  who  was  up 
stain  cleaning  the  rooms. 
"Yes,  John.  What  is  it?" 
''Father^s  money's  come  back  again  I  Father^s 
money 's  come  back  again  1  Father^s  money 's  come 
back  again ! "  And  be  shouted  it  over  and  over 
s^m  up  the  stairs,  and  slapped  the  banisters  every 
time  to  give  it  emphasis. 

^  Are  you  gone  mad,  John?"  was  Martha's  reply, 
when  she  was  allowed  to  speak. 

^  You  see,  sir,"  said  John  to  his  visitor,  "  she 
thinks  I  must  be  mad ;  no  wonder  if  I  thought  you 
were  ouuL  But  here's  Dadd^;  he  knows  you,  I 
dare  say,  and  you  can  tell  him;  he  often  talked 
about  ma  brother  George  who  went  to  India;  but  I 
thought  he  had  been  dead  long  a^." 

At  that  moment  Daddy  came  m  from  one  of  his 
Walks  with  Benjy,  and  was  told  of  his  fortune. 

"  Dear  me,"  he  said,  sinking  into  his  chair, 
**  brother  Geoige  is  dead.    Poor  boy,  poor  boy !" 

The  poor  boy  had  died  at  the  good  old  ajze  of 
threescore  and  ten,  but  Daddy  still  thought  of  him 
ss  the  lad  in  the  blue  jacket  from  whom  he  had 
parted  at  Wapping  when  thev  were  boys. 

Not  without  many  diffictuties,  long  delay,  and 
considerable  cost.  Daddy's  claim  to  the  five  thousand 
pounds  was  established.  John  gave  all  his  time,  — 
utterly  neglecting  the  emporium, — to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  matter,  and,  oddly  enough,  in  wooing 
Fortune  in  this  most  audacious  and  presumptuous 
manner,  he  proved  successful;  thougn,  previously, 
when  he  had  humbled  himself  in  the  dirt  to  implore 
her  ibr  a  nngle  smile,  she  had  contemptuously  pasMd 
onward,  bespattering  him  with  mud  from  her  chariot 
wheels.  And  one  day  John,  knowing  Daddy's  weak- 
ness, broQght  home  tlie  five  thousand  pounds  all  in 
notes  in  the  very  canvas  bag  which  had  been  the 


old  man's  bank  in  the  days  when  he  was  well  to 
da 

"  There,  father,"  said  Martha,  putting  the  bog  in 
his  hand.    *^  And  now  what  will  you  &  with  it  r " 

"  What  will  I  do  with  it  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 
"Ill  —  111  keep  my  promise  to  Benjy,  and  buy 
him  that  gun  1 " 

<*  But  there 's  more  than  will  buy  the  gun,  fether." 

**  You  don't  mean  that,  Martha  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  O  yes,  father,  a  heap  more." 

"  Then,"  said  Daddy,  *'  111  give  the  rest  to  John 
to  buy  a  horse  and  cart." 

"  But  there 's  more  even  than  that,  fiither ;  ever  so 
much  more." 

^  O,  weU,  you  just  keep  that  for  yourself,  Martha, 
fer  taking  care  of  your  old  fiither." 

And  Daddy,  with  no  elaborate  desi^,  but  with 
the  simple  innocence  of  a  child,  which  is  sometimes 
wiser  than  the  astute  provisions  of  law,  saved  the 
dangerous  formalities  or  will-making  and  the  chams 
for  legacy  duty,  by  handing  to  his  daughter  Maruia 
the  bag  containing  all  his  money. 

Before  John  even  thought  of  his  horse  and  cart, 

—  though  that  was  lurking  in  a  comer  of  his  mind, 

—  he  regained  the  tenancy  of  Daddy's  old  house, 
furnished  it  with  as  many  of  the  old  sticks  as  he 
could  recover  from  the  lnt>kers'  shq)s,  with  many 
splendid  new  opes  besides  for  the  drawing-room, 
and  when  all  was  dotae  led  Daddy  back  to  his  old 

auarters,  and  joined  him  there  with  Martha  and  all 
se  family. 
But  dotage  had  been  coming  upon  poor  old 
Daddy,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  posi- 
tion. He  came  at  last  to  fancy  that  it  was  a  dream, 
and  sitting  by  the  fireside  of  an  evening,  and  recog- 
nizing his  old  room  peopled  with  the  tabes  of  John 
and  Martha  and  their  chiklren,  he  would  tell  his 
daughter  to  wake  him  up  b^  and  by. 

And  so  he  went  on  dreaming,  untd  one  winter's 
ni^ht  he  woke  up  in  a  land  where  there  was  no  more 
going  to  sleep. 

And  the  days  of- John  and  Martha  are  likely  to 
be  lon^  and  prosperous,  for  they  honored  their  old 
fether  m  his  age  and  ne^,  and  the  bread  which  they 
cast  upon  the  waters  has  come  back  to  them  with  a 
blessing. 

COLLOQUIAL  FALLACIES. 

Most  people  are  disposed  to  think,  in  their  inmost 
consciousness,  that  they  can  talk  well  under  certain 
circumstances.  Only  unfortunately,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  those  cireumstanoes  which  are  the  fostering 
nurses  of  good  conversation  are  never  to  be  feund  ex- 
cept in  more  or  less  strict  privacy.  And,  after  all,  a 
man  must  be  a  very  poor  creature  indeed  who  can- 
not say  thincB  which  they  of  his  own  household  at 
least  will  take  to  be  ftdl  of  point  and  brilliance. 
The  **  petty  tyrant  of  the  firende"  can  generally 
insure  both  attention  and  api^use  for  the  oraculiur 
wisdom  that  it  is  his  august  pleasure  to  dispense. 
When  the  circle  of  listeners  is  enlarged,  and  family 
partiality  or  fiunily  servility  ceases  to  work,  he  may 
oe  conscious  Uiat  he  is  maxing  no  marie,  except  the 
mark  of  the  bore.  Still  the  man  reflects  that  there 
are  different  classes  of  talkers;  that  there  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun  and  another  ^lory  of  the  moon ;  and 
tiiat,  while  some  men  shine  bnghtest  in  society,  there 
are  others  whom  only  an  esoteric  audience  can  ^ 
preciate  or  bring  out  to  their  best. 

Then  there  are  others  who,  finding  themselves 
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unable  to  talk  well,  or  perhaps  even  unable  to  talk 
at  all  among  men,  recover  their  own  esteem  by  the 
conviction  that  Uiey  can  talk  agreeably  and  fluently 
to  women.  In  the  discussions  of  their  own  sex  about 
books  or  politics  or  hones  or  wine,  even  though  not 
devoid  of  knowledge  or  opinion,  they  are  cursed  with 
a  tormenting  dumbness  that  always  prevents  them 
from  saying  anything  which  is  both  worth  saying  in 
itself  and  precisely  to  the  point  as  well.  But  among 
ladies  they  are  unrivalled.  They  can  make  way 
with  the  very  dullest  and  most  unspeakably  insipid  of 
these  enchanting  creatures.  At  a  slow  dinner-part^, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  the  dance,  they  prattle  to  theur 
partners  like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course. 
This  is  their  grand  arena.  Other  men  may,  if  they 
will,  discourse  powerfully  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  club  bow-windows,  or  among  theologians  and 
scholars.  But  not  for  all  their  triumphs  of  the 
tongue  would  the  genuine  lady's  man  exchange  his 
own  skill  and  success. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  talking  to  women  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  talking 
to  men.  The  majority  alike  of  men  and  women  are 
horribly  vapid  on  nearly  every  subject  but  some  one 
or  two  m  which  their  own  interests  are  centred.  But 
women  are  more  vapid  than  men,  because  they  are 
not  even  supposed  to  feel  any  interest  in  most  of  the 
thin^  which  make  the  material  of  good  conversation. 
With  a  man,  one  always  has  the  common  ground  of 
the  newspaper.  The  dullest  of  men  can  generally 
get  fairly  hold  of  the  one  idea  set  forth  in  a  leading 
article,  and  this  gives  him  a  sort  of  impetus.  La- 
dies, on  the  other  hand,  don't  even  get  so  much  as 
this.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  conventional  re- 
straint put  upon  all  their  ideas  and  chances  of  ac- 
quiring ideas,  they  do  not  cateh  more  than  half  the 
allusions  in  which,  as  distinguished  from  elaborate 
statements,  good  tsdk  always  aoounds.  The  allusions 
have  to  be  expl^ned,  with  the  same  effect  as  decant- 
ing soda-water.  Remembering  all  this,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  the  pride  of  the  man  who  can  talk 
well  to  ladies  is  not  unjust  or  exaggerated.  The 
knack  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  of  being  able 
to  go  on  talking  about  absolutely  nothing,  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  of  social  gifts.  Perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  young  ladies,  at  any  rate,  the  boundarjr  line 
between  agreeable  talk  and  adroit  flirtation  is  not 
very  accurately  marked.  A  little  spice  of  flirtation 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  to  talk  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  young  lady  of  common  life. 

The  most  spunous,  as  well  as  the  most  preten- 
tious, kind  of  good  talker  is  the  man  who  talks  mag- 
azines. If  sinybody  chooses  to  give  his  mind  to  it, 
this  is  a  very  easy  road  to  a  certain  sort  of  conver- 
sational success,  —  a  fact  which  may  account  for  its 
comparative  popularity.  It  is  an  especially  favorite 
method  among  college  dons.  The  author  of  tlXe  Stu- 
denCs  Manwuy  or  somebody  of  the  same  stamp,  as- 
sures every  young  man  that,  if  he  will  only  read  five 
verses  of  the  Greek  Testament  each  morning  after 
breakfast  all  through  life,  he  will  retain  his  hold  at 
once  of  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  tongue  and  of  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  something  like 
the  same  principle,  a  conversational  don  believes 
that  half  an  hour  spent  religiously  every  afternoon 
in  the  magazine-room  of  the  Union  will  eventually 
make  a  man  the  most  successfol  talker  of  his  age. 
Of  course  it  is  not  enough  to  run  your  eve  over  ttie 
English  popular  magazines.  All  the  world  does  this. 
It  is  in  some  of  the  French  and  German,  and  even 
American,  periodicals  that  the  finest  veins  are  to  be 
discovered.    Here  the  ingenious  and  industrious  ex- 


plorer constantly  **  strikes  ile,"  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Foreign  periodicals  abound  much  more 
freely  than  our  own  in  new  views,  astounding  in- 
terpretations, outrageous  rehabilitations,  and  over- 
whelmix^  hypotheses.  To  advance  one  of  these, 
with  a  few  or  what  the  author  took  for  proofs  and 
arguments,  may  establish  a  reputation  for  a  whole 
evening.  But  then  the  process  must  be  conducted 
with  judgment.  The  subject  has  to  be  easily  brought 
up,  though  some  masters  of  this  art  prefer  the  bolder 
method  of  seizing  an  early  pause  m  the  conversa- 
tion, and  at  once  launching  u)rth  into  the  middle  of 
things. 

It  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  subject 
should  be  one  on  which  the  listeners  know  a  little, 
but  not  too  much.  They  are  thus  tempted  to  ofier 
bits  of  criticism  which  the  conversationalist,  having 
got  up  his  theme,  demolishes  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner. Of  course,  all  this  must  be  done  gracefully  and 
without  assumption.  The  art  of  dissembling  your 
art  is  as  requisite  in  conversation  as  in  anything  else, 
and  it  is  as  useful  in  artificial  as  in  really  good  con- 
versation. But  in  spite  of  its  temporary  success, 
talk  which  is  the  result  of  special  cram  has  no  place 
in  the  true  art.  Men  who  cram  themselves  for  talk- 
ing purposes  are  like  women  who  resort  to  the  rouge- 
pot,  and  wear  false  hair.  Both  painted  women  and 
crammed  men  may  be  very  pleasant  people  in  their 
way.  Society,  perhaps,  could  not  get  on  without 
them ;  and  it  is  a  great  blunder  to  fly  into  a  passion 
with  the  vanitjr  ^ich  prompts  a  recourse  to  fMse 
pretences.  Still,  men  who  habitually  let  off  maga- 
zine articles  over  wine,  or  in  walks  with  their  friends, 
should  learn  that  they  are  not  true  talkers,  any  more 
than  a  copyist  is  an  artist,  or  a  translator  of  books  a 
creative  author. 

A  small  class  of  men  of  a  polemic  turn  of  mind 
mistake  disputation  and  argument  for  talk.  They 
do  not  care  for  any  conversation  which  does  not 
somehow  or  other  develop  an  issue,  a  position  which 
is  open  to  more  than  one  view.  A  good  talk  to 
them  is  pretty  nearly  synonymous  with  a  hot  and 
close  argumentation.  They  are  like  those  mythical 
Americans  who  go  through  the  world  as  roaring 
lions,  seeking  free  fights.  People,  in  their  view, 
only  meet  for  the  sharp  encounter  of  native  wits. 
The  quiet,  easy  flow  of  talk  is  a  tame,  dull  waste  of 
precious  time  that  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  as- 
sertion and  replication,  in  rejoinder  and  rebutter 
and  Surrebutter,  in  quick  clenching  and  rapid  refu- 
tation. A  couple  of^people  of  this  disputations  tem- 
per may  prove  as  outrageous  a  nuisance  as  the  most 
pompous  conversational  autocrat  that  ever  lived  and 
talked.  It  is  highly  proper  to  be  anxious  for  truth. 
If  you  hear  anybody  say  the  thing  that  is  not,  or 
that  in  your  opinion  is  not,  and  if  you  have  a  short 
and  decisive  confutation  easily  within  reach,  then  it 
is  well  to  lay  on,  and  not  to  spare.  But  a  sustained 
duel  is  a  sheer  vexation  to  calm  overlookers.  In- 
stead of  trusting  that  right  may  win,  they  sigh  in 
vain  for  the  descent  of  some  just  angel  who  should 
inflict  upon  the  disputants  the  fate  or  the  Kilkenny 
cats.  As  De  Quincey  says,  in  speaking  of  Df .  Parr^s 
rudenesses  in  this  direction,  **  mere  good  sense  is  suf- 
ficient, without  any  experience  at  aJl  of  high  life,  to 
point  out'  the  intolerable  absurdity  of  allowing  two 
angry  champions  to  lock  up  and  sequestrate,  as  it 
were,  the  wnole  social  enjoyment  of  a  lai^e  part}', 
and  compel  them  to  sit,  ^  in  sad  civility,'  witnesses 
of  a  contest  which  can  interest  the  majority  neither 
by  its  final  object  nor  its  management."  ffow  and 
then,  it  is  true,  one  meets  a  fool  so  hollow  and  so 
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pretentious  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  having  a  throw  with  him.  But  even  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  execution  ought  to  be  swift  and 
certain.  If  you  can  impose  absolute  silence  on  your 
fi)ol,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  time  and 
trouble  in  despatching  him.  But  if  he  be  one  of  those 
HTely  fools  who  can  slup  to  and  fro  with  the  celerity 
and  heartiness  of  that  ignoble  but  tormenting  insect 
w^ch  can  leap  a  hundred  times  the  length  of  its 
own  body,  who  is  no  sooner  expelled  from  one  cor- 
ner than  he  has  entrenched  himself  in  another,  then 
it  is  much  the  betted  plan  to  leave  him  to  disport 
at  his  ease.  And  though  an  encounter  between  a 
blockhead  and  a  philosopher  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  amusing  and  useful,  an  encounter 
between  two  philosophera  in  society  is  a  distinct 
absurdity. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  affectation  of  good 
talk  especially  prevalent  in  our  own  time.  If  one 
were  engaged  m  classifying  the  popular  fallacies 
about  c<uIoquial  excellence,  this  might  be  called 
the  Dark  Lantern  Fallacy. 

It  consists  in  suddenly  shooting  down  upon  the 
conversaUon  with  a  sharp  explosive  sentence,  which 
is  uttered  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  but  whose  influ- 
ence apon  the  tatkers  is  much  more  enduring. 
This  is  very  useful  at  times.  To  let  a  ray  of  L'ght 
*  into  a  discussion  by  a  keen  paradox  may  be  to  do 
excellent  service.  But  paradox  may  readily  be 
carried  too  far.  The  knack  is  easily  acquired,  and 
this  is  in  itself  a  presumption  against  it.  The 
youngest  nndeigraduate  is  now-a-days  often  master 
of  the  art  of  saying  these  pungent,  half-true,  and 
wholly  exa^erated  things.  The  prime  secret  of 
the  art  consists  in  being  entirely  without  reverence. 
Of  the  men  who  have  won  reputations  by  these 
trenchant,  far«hootin^  interpdations  in  talk,  the 
most  have  earned  their  laurels  by  the  simple  trick 
of  bringing  something  that  most  people  look  upon 
with  respect  or  awe  mto  juxtaposition  with  some- 
thing else  that  is  ludicrous  and  P^tty.  This  is 
amusing  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  Philistines 
and  reverential  folks  have  so  much  of  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  that  the  occasional  epigram  which 
tempers  their  despotism  cannot  be  anything  but 
welcome.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  applause 
which  rewards  the  man  who  suddenly  lets  out  a 
keen  ray  and  then  shuts  his  light  up,  lying  subtly 
in  wait  for  his  next  chance,  is  very  likely  to  make 
him  think  a  great  deal  better  of  himself  than  he 
is  at  all  justified  in  doing.  For  six  epigrams  in  an 
evening  do  not  make  a  good  talker.  And  men,  or 
rather  lads,  of  this  stamp, — for  men  find  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  the  knack,  —  are  apt  to 
Kffget  the  difference  between  a  keen  epignun,  a 
vigorous  antithesis,  or  a  hissing  paradox,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mere  pertness  and  flippancy  on  the 
other. 

It  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  classify  all  the 
varieties  of  good  talk,  elevated  or  merely  colloquial 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  talker  in  one  way,  and 
Coleridge  in  another.  Their  atyles  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  But  each  haa  characteristic 
merit  in  his  style,  and  between  them  lie  all  sorts  of 
■hades  and  decrees. 

A  man  ought  to  be  quite  catholic  in  his  views 
about  good  conversatioo,  only  this  does  not  prevent 
him  from  seeing  that  in  society  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dull,  stupid,  or  pert  mimicry  of  talk.  Against 
display  of  vanity  in  this  shape  everybody  should 
eamestlv  set  his  face.  It  is  one  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing of  the  minor  social  dini. 
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KOBODT  WILL  LOOK  AT  COKSOL8. 

If  romance  alone  were  interesting,  it  is  certain 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  this  story  finding 
readers.    But  it  happens  that  in  this  matter-of^act 

Elanet,  where  we  at  present  find  ourselves,  we  are 
ound  every  day  to  give  very  serious  heed  to  mat- 
ters that  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  romantic, 
and  to  concern  ourselves  very  closely  with  most  pnH 
saic  affairs.  As  commonplace  people,  living  in  a 
commonplace  way,  we  find  ourselves  chiefly  think- 
ing commonplace  thoughts,  troubled  with  common- 
place cares,  and  thrilled  with  commonplace  pleas- 
ures. It  is  for  such  people,  therefore,  that  the 
writer,  thoroughly  commonplace  himself,  as  he  well 
knows,  now  logins  to  write.  If  the  reader  reads 
another  line,  he  admits,  by  so  doing,  that  he  is  com- 
monplace himself. 

This,  in  fiu;t,  is  to  be  a  veiy  sordid  story,  filled 
full  of  sordid  cares  and  sordid  pleasures.  It  is  to 
have  no  hero  in  it,  for  the  action  is  not  heroic.  It 
is  to  have  no  love  in  it  (nm  sceleratus  amor  ha" 
bendi)  ;  for  the  unheroic  man,  who  is  its  subject,  is 
married  long  before  the  tale  begins,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  marriage  is,  as  all  novebsts  are  agreed,  the 
end  of  love,  it'  is  to  have  no  hair-breadth  'scapes 
nor  moving  accidents,  —  no  murder,  no  suicide,  no 
forgery,  no  (juadrigamy,  trigamy,  or  even  bigamy. 
We  are  afiraid  we  must  even  add  there  is  to  oe  no 
villain  in  it,  at  least  no  one  worth  calling  a  villain, 
and  that  we  can  ^ve  hardly  a  perceptible  spice  of 
envy,  hatred,  mahce,  or  any  unchantableness ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  he  of  whom  we  write  cared  for 
none  of  these  things. 

In  Lawrence  Reeve  we  do  unfei^edly  believe  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  was  as  little  soured  as  in 
any  man  living.  But  even  sugar  itself  b  well  known 
to  contain  always  some  slight  acidity  latent.  When 
therefore  he,  on  stepping  into  his  morning  omnibus, 
thinking  ruefully  of  sundry  biUs  which  that  day's 
post  had  brought  hun,  with  the  senders'  compliments, 
was  greeted  noisily  by  his  city  friend  Tom  Edwards 
with  the  inquiry  it  he  did  not  think  that  he,  Edwards, 
had  somebody's  own  luck;  and  when  Edwards  ex- 
plained that  his  reason  for  making  the  inquiry  was 
that  he  saw  by  that  morning's  paper  (which  he  held 
up  in  high  glee)  he  had  just  had  two  more  of  his 
l\irkish  oonds  drawn  for  redemption  at  par,  and 
would  by  and  by  have  the  pleasure  of  stepping  down 
to  the  Remk  and  receiving  two  hundred  pounds  for 
what  had  cost  him  a  bare  hundred  and  twenty; — 
when  Reeve  heard  this,  we  say,  he  may  be  excused 
if  he  could  not  help  heaving  a  gentle  sigh ;  if  he  con- 
gratulated his  fortunate  fnend  with  a  lukewarmness 
almost  approaching  to  sulkiness ;  and  had  to  check 
himself  in  a  rising  wish  to  recommend  Tom  Edwards 
to  betake  himself  fordiwith  to  that  patron  whose  luck 
he  thought  was  his. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  c^cally  that  there  is 
nothing  we  are  so  slow  to  forgive  as  success.  If  our 
good  mend  fails  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  we 
smile  down  upon  him  very  graciously,  and  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  treat  him  to  a  ride  in  our  own  car- 
riage. But  let  him  onl^  make  headway  enough  to 
distance  us  by  ever  so  little, — let  there  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  ^  his  being  presently  in  a  position  to 
give  us  a  lift  in  his  carriage, -— we  straightway  re- 
sent his  success  as  a  personal  ii^ury.  ^  We  will  hop^, 
for  the  credit  of  our  common  humanity,  that  this  » 
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pnt  too  strongty,  and  needs  qualification ;  but  prob- 
ably there  are  few  things  more  aggrarating,  even  to 
the  least  envious  of  us,  than  to  see  some  one,  palpa- 
bly second  to  us  both  in  application,  ability,  and 
prudence,  prospering  a  good  deal  better  than  we 
ourselves.  Ana  if  to  this  l>e  added  the  fact  that  this 
second-rate  fellow  is  single,  while  we  ourselves  have 
a  wife  and  &mily  to  provide  for,  our  feelings,  not 
unnaturally,  are  wounded  in  the  quick  still  more 
acutely. 

•  Now  this,  unfortunately,  was  exactly  the  position 
of  Lawrence  Reeve.  No  man,  as  we  expl^uned,  was 
naturally  less  envious ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  sore  at  hearing,  as  he  did,  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  week  after  week  and  month  afler  month,  with  a 
wearisome  iteration,  of  the  way  in  which  Fortune 
shed  her  &vors  on  Tom  Edwards ;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  you  could  hardly,  in  a  walk  from  Tem- 
ple Bar  to  Whitechapel,  meet  a  more  imprudent, 
reckless  fellow  than  Tom.  How  he  managed  to 
keep  hb  place  with  Swankey  and  Nephew  was  a 
puzzle,  unless  you  accepted  the  usual  interpretation, 
that  that  firm,  being  itself  more  fast  than  firm,  rather 
inclined  to  be  represented  by  a  fast  man,  and  pud 
their  managing  clerk  rather  for  his  skill  at  biUiards 
and  his  reputed  ^ood  judgment  in  horseflesh  than  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  grocery  trade.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  flourished  like  the  green  bay7tree ;  and  Lawrence 
Reeve  looking  on,  and  seeing  that  whatever  Tom 
put  his  hands  to  prospered,  could  not  help  feeling 
some  little  irritation,  not  considering  the  end  pre- 
dicted for  those  who  are  likened  to  trees  of  that 
particular  species. 

Reeve  himself  was  a  man  as  different  from  Ed- 
wards as  Dowson  Brothers  were  from  Swankey  and 
Nephew.  Many  people  siud  they  had  no  doubt  he 
was  really  a  partner  with  Dowson  Brothers  instead 
of  being,  as  he  was  styled,  merely  chief  clerk.  But 
those  Tmo  knew  Walter  Dowson  laughed,  and  said 
they  knew  well  enough  that  his  business  was  too 
good,  and  he  himself  too  shrewd,  to  allow  of  any 
one  coming  in  as  partner  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
them  out.  And  unfortunately  for  Lawrence  Reeve 
the  laughers  were  right.  He  was  not  a  partner ;  he 
was,  asne  was  cidlea,  only  the  chief  clerk.  Dowson 
gave  him  four  hundred  a  year,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  cheap  at  the  money ;  confessed,  indeed,  to 
himself,  that  he  could  have  got  no  one  else  to  do  as 
well  for  him  as  Reeve  did  at  double  the  price. 

At  the  same  time  Reeve  was  by  no  means  a  dis- 
contented man,  or  prone  to  think  himself  hardly 
used.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  all  the  power  of  a  part- 
ner if  he  had  not  quite  all  the  profits.  He  had  been 
chief  clerk  now  for  ten  years  and  upwards,  until  he 
had  come  to  be  as  well  known  in  Mincing  Lane  and 
through  all  the  City  as  old  Dowson  himself,  and 
quite  as  much,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  respected. 
(There  is  but  one  Dowson,  of  course,  the  elder 
brother  being  dead  these  seventeen  years.)  His 
word,  in  &ct,  was  taken  for  Dowson's  word.  What 
he  agreed  to  Dowson  never  failed  to  carry  out,  and 
what  he  approved  Dowson  never  discountenanced. 
Besides,  all  wealth  is  of  course  comparative,  and  the 
clever  fellow  who  has  lived  for  years  on  two  hun- 
dred a  year  finds  himself  rich  on  four  hundred ; 
while  the  noodle  who  has  once  had  five  hundred 
finds  himself  awfully  pinched  on  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  And  Lawrence  Reeve  could  remember  the 
time  when  he  had  lived,  not  on  two  hundred,  but  on 
that  sum  abbreviated  of  one  of  its  ciphers. 

He  remembered  the  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
he  first  went  to  Dowson's  as  office-boy  at  seven  shil- 


lings and  sixpence  a  week.  At  least  he  knew,  fixxn 
the  sheer  fact  of  his  being  himself  and  not  another 
person,  that  there  once  had  been  such  a  time,  though, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  he  remembered  it  was  to  say 
too  much ;  for  often  when  he  looked  back  tluroogn 
the  dim  vista  of  the  years  that  were  gone,  his  mem- 
ories seemed  rather  dreams  than  recollections.  He 
had,  as  it  were,  to  pause  in  his  thoughts  and  aak 
himself,  Am  I  really  that  Larry  who  ran  at  every- 
body's call  and  was  cuffed  at  everybody's  pleas- 
ure ?  Has  the  old  master,  Palmer  Dowson,  really 
been  dead  all  these  years  ^  Is  the  present  mas- 
ter, with  his  cautious,  plodding  ways,  really  the 
Walker  Dowson  of  whom  so  much  evil  and  so  little 
good  was  then  predicted  ?  Is  the  present  boainea 
really  the  growth  of  that  little  retail  trade  ?  Does 
my  good  oM  mother,  where  she  is,  still  know  of  and 
care  for  earthly  things  ?  Does  she  see  through  the 
roof  and  walls  of  Dowson's  outer  office,  notice  the 
clatter  of  stools,  and  the  sudden  hush,  and  the  swift 
scraping  of  pens,  when  the  door  opens,  and  say, 
'*  That  is  my  Larry  walking  through  into  his  own 
private  office ;  that  is  my  Larry  whom  I  died  bless- 
ing, whom  I  died  praying  for ;  —  happy  that  he  who 
hs^  none  to  help  him  had  at  least  seven  and  six- 
pence a  week,  and  did  n't  care  for  pastry ;  and  he 
has  been  a  steady  lad,  and  now  he  has  four  hundred 
a  year,,  and  a  wife  and  two  girls  and  a  boy,  and  a 
good  house  and  a  piano,  and  a  stereoscope,  and  a  lot 
of  beautiful  views ;  and  there  he  is,  walking  through 
into  his  own  private  office  ?  " 

These  and  many  more  such  questions  did  Law- 
rence ask  and  answer  in  his  own  mind  oflen  as  he 
sat  and  looked  back  into  his  pest,  and  thanked  the 
Lord  for  the  measure  of  prosperity  that  had  been 
given  him. 

But  a  growing  family  implies  growing  wants,  and 
only  those  who  nave  grown-up  girls  know  what  a 
luxurious  growth  of  wants  may  safely  be  counted  on 
as  their  attendants.  Reeve  had  been  a  cautious 
man,  and  a  careful,  and,  ^th  long-continued  pru- 
dence and  self-denial,  had  mana^d  to  save  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  brought  him  in  a  little  less 
than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  he  having  bought  hie 
Consols,  on  the  average,  at  ninety  or  thereabouts. 
With  this  interest-money  and  his  salary,  he,  for  his 
own  part,  could  have  rested  quietly  content,  and  still 
thought  liimself  rich.  But  there  were  times  when 
he  did  undoubtedly  long  for  more,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  his  own.  Such  longings,  too,  not  unnatn- 
rally,  were  most  irrepressible  at  those  times  of  the 
year  when  biUs  are  delivered, — which  coincide  with 
those  times  when  dividends  are  paid.  And  when 
Edwards,  who  rode  down  with  him  in  the  'bus  eveiy 
morning,  mentioned,  as  he  generally  did  at  dividend 
time,  thaJt  he  had  just  sent  in  his  coupons  and  got 
his  interest  on  his  Turkish  bonds.  Reeve,  at  such 
times,  was  compelled  to  think  that  the  *^  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  the  Three  per  Cents  "  had  been  somewhat 
overprsused. 

Not  that  he  would  have  ever  consented  to  shapo 
his  own  course  of  conduct  in  general  matters  by  that 
of  Torn  Edwards,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
shaped  the  policy  of  Dowson  Brothers  by  the  policy 
of  Swankey  and  Nephew  (for  whom  he  had,  speak- 
ing from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  most  absolute 
contempt) ;  but  in  this  matter  it  was  palpable  that 
Edwaros  had  the  advantage.  Four  ^ears  ago  he 
had  invested  a  legacy  that  came  to  him,  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  in  Tiirkish  bonds  at  sixty.  Twentf 
of  them  had  he  got  for  his  money,  each  bringing  him 
in  six  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  interest  had  been 
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paid  wiUi  the  r^nlarity  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
So  that  his  twelve  hundred  had  brought  him  in 
from  the  first  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
wlttle  Reeve's  two  thousand,  as  we  said,  yielded 
something  short  of  seventy.  Kay,  further,  Turkish 
bonds  had  gone  up  in  these  four  years,  and  what 
Edwards  bought  at  sixty  he  could  any  day  sell  at 
seventy.  Lastly,  during  the  time  he  had  held  them, 
already  no  fewer  than  six  of  his  bonds  had  been 
drawn  for  redemption  at  par.  He  had  been  paid 
BX  hundred  pounds  for  what  had  cost  him  tnree 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  had  at  once  invested  the 
money  in  new  bonds,  at  the  market  price  of  the 
day.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  he  now  held 
twen^-fbur  bonds,  which  brought  him  in  a  hundred 
and  ferty-four  pounds  a  year,  and  that  he  could,  if 
be  liked,  realize,  by  the  sale  of  them,  about  seven- 
teen hundred.  He  was  loud,  however,  in  declaring 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  realizing,  but  meant  to 
hold  them  and  Mve  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
drawn  fer  payment  at  par.  A^d  now  this  morn- 
ing there  actually  were  other  two  of  them  drawn ! 

Can  we  wonder  that  from  this  time  Reeve  began 
to  ponder  seriously  in  what  way  he  could  best  in- 
crease the  income  he  derived  from  his  two  thousand 
pounds?  Shall  we  call  him  avaricious  or  discon- 
tented because  he  thought  of  it  as  he  sat  at  his  desk, 
because  he  thought  of  it  as  he  rode  home,  because 
he  thought  of  it  when  Mrs.  Reeve  believed  him  to 
be  fest  asleep,  because  he  filled  his-  nightcap  with 
interminable  calculations,  and  went  to  sleep  while 
working  out  a  sum  which  was  to  tell  him  how  much 
two  thousand  pounds  would  grow  to  if  invested  for 
ten  years  at  fifteen  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

NCfT  did  he  succeed  in  putting  away  all  thoughts 
with  his  nightcap.  He  went  on  mentally  doin^  his 
fittle  sums  and  rubbing  them  out  again,  by  daybght, 
too.  Turkish  bonds  were  at  seventy,  and  to  get  six 
pounds  a  year  for  seventy  was  certainly  a  go(3  deal 
netter  than  to  get  three  pounds  a  year  for  ninety. 
But  then  all  he  knew  about  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  pretty  nearly  comprised  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
governed  by  a  sultan  who  called  himself  a  Sublime 
Forte,  and  whom  he  suspected  must  be  in  reality  a 
Sublime  Bankrupt,  if  not,  indeed,  a  Sublime  Hum- 
bug Then,  too,  there  was  another  fatal  objection 
to  Turkish  bonds.  If  he  bought  them  he  would  seem 
to  be  not  only  following  too  closely  the  lead  of  Ed- 
wards, but  he  would  hiave  to  buy  at  seventy  what 
Edwards  bought  at  mxty,  and  this  would  always  be 
an  irritating  uiing  to  think  about.  So  he  decided 
against  the  Subhme  Forte,  and,  to  strengthen  him- 
sdf  in  his  decision,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  sul  animad- 
versions on  things  Turkish,  and  shook  his  head 
ominously  at  any  mention  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Why  should  ne  not  buy  Venezuelas  ?  Venezue- 
las,  he  saw  from  the  paper,  had  just  been  *^  done  "  at 
ibrty-two;  and  he  set  to  work  to  calculate  how 
much  would  be  brought  in  per  annum  bjr  two  thou- 
sand pounds  invested  in  the  bonds  of  this  republic, 
bearing  interest  at  six  pounds  each  and  bought  at 
ferty-twa  He  made  it  out  that  instead  of  a  measre 
seventy  pounds  derived  from  Consols,  he  might  thus 
eet  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year. 
Unfertanately,  however,  when  he  began  to  study  the 
condition  of  Venezuela  and  the  Colombian  repub- 
£c8 — whether  it  was  that  he  had  a  bad  memory  for 
fiireign  names  or  whatever  might  be  the  cause  —  he 
soon  found  himself  fiiirly  lost ;  and  entirely  fiuled  to 
make  out  how  the  last  revolution  ended.  He 
thooffht  that  it  was  General  Pedro  de  Dulcamar 
who  nad,  at  latest  advices,  succeeded  in  dispersing 


the  hordes  of  San  Queretaro  and  assumed  the  su- 
preme power.  But  how  soon  General  Pedro's  own 
army  might  become  a  mere  horde,  and  General 
Pedro  be  himself  dispersed,  was  doubtful.  To  be 
sure,  the  customs'  revenue  was  ofiered  as  security  at 

S resent ;  but  who  was  to  guarantee  the  guarantor  ? 
loney,  over  and  above  enough,  was,  he  saw  from 
the  official  documents,  **  hypothecated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bondholders,"  —  and  hypothecated  certain- 
ly was  a  most  seductive  word ;  but  then,  again,  the 
necessities  of  the  citizen  charged  with  the  presidency 
of  the  republic  were  known  to  be  always  very  ur- 
gent, and  his  tenure  of  office  being  so  extremely 
uncertain,  it  seemed  not  at  all  uimkely  that  the 
bondholders  would  only  enjoy  this  money  hypotheti- 
cally,  while  that  citizen  disbursed  it  practically 
nearer  home. 

All  things  considered,  he  had  to  g^ve  up  the 
idea  of  investing  his  two  thousand  pounds  in  this 
way  at  fourteen  per  cent,  and  decided  that  he  must 
leave  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  as  he  had  already 
left  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  its  own  devices. 

During  that  day  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
many  different  schemes  he  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  his  own  mind,  only  to  find  them  all  wanting. 
At  the  last,  he  decided  that  when  he  left  his  office 
he  would  betake  himself  to  the  rooms  of  one  of 
the  established  doctors  of  finance  who  make  the 
wants  of  "  the  investing  classes  "  their  especial  care, 
and  there  have  his  doubts  resolved.  And  as  he 
was  on  speaking  terms  with  Mr.  Abraham  Har- 
per, and  as  no  more  respectable  stockbrokers  exist 
than  Harper  and  Moms,  it  was  to  their  place,  in 
Threadneedle  Passage,  that  he  addressed  his  steps. 
Resplendent  he  found  their  offices  in  brass  and 
plate  glass  and  polished  mahogany,  and  the  baldest 
and  cleanest  of  clerks.  It  was  clear  that,  however 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Morris's  clients  fared,  the  firm 
itself  had  ^ood  pickings.  Mr.  Harper  was  himself 
within,  ana  glaa  to  see  Mr.  Reeve.  What  could 
he  do  for  Mr,  Reeve  ?  "  What  could  he  suggest 
as  a  desirable  investment  just  now  ?  "  Well,  tiiat 
was  rather  a  wide  question.  Mr.  Reeve  would 
excuse  him.  His  firm  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
give  advice.  They  gave  prospectuses.  They  took 
orders  and  executed  them.  But  they  found  it  more 
satisfactory  always  to  leave  their  clients  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  as  to  when  they  should  buy 
and  when  they  should  sell,  —  what  they  should 
purchase  and  what  they  should  leave  alone.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  banks  were  decidedly 
looking  up;  —  that  finance  companies  were  remark- 
ably lively ; — that  some  of  the  new  joint-stock  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  companies  (limited)  were 
promising ;  —  that  railways  were  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  depressed,  and  nobody  could  be  got  to 
look  at  Consols.  But  Mr.  Reeve  had  better  take 
this  week's  number  of  "  The  Capitalist,  and  In- 
vestor's Manual,"  and  a  few  of  the  newest  pro- 
spectuses, and  look  them  over  at  home.  By  the 
way,  what  a  shocking  affair  that  was  on  the  East 
Shropshire.  It  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  bring  in 
the  airectors  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  thought 
it  was  likely  for  more  rain,  and  he  wished  Mr. 
Reeve  a  very  good  evening. 

Prospectuses  were  lying  m  tall  piles  all  along  the 
counter.  One  of  the  clean  bald-headed  clerks 
made  an  assortment  of  about  a  dozen  of  them,  one 
from  each  pile,  and  put  them  up  along  with  the 
"  Manual "  and  that  clay's  share  Est  And  so  pro- 
vided, Mr.  Lawrence  Keeve  bowed  himself  out 
and  wended  his  way  back  to  Hammersmith. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I«1BQB  PROFITS  AKD  QUICK  BBTlTSirS. 

Lawrbxce  Reeve  was  not  a  reading  man,  and 
generally,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  turned  with  more 
interest  to  the  City  Article  of  *'  The  Times  "  than 
to  the  newest  number  of  Dickens  or  TroUope  which 
might  happen  to  have  found  its  way  to  his  table. 
A&s.  Reeve,  always  busy,  and  to-nignt  busier  than 
usual  in  some  elaborate  mystery  of  needlework, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  when  at  last 
she  noticed  that  it  was  not  his  usual  evening  paper 
that  absorbed  her  husband's  attention,  but  that  he 
was  poring  over  certain  printed  documents,  remark- 
ably uniform  in  appearance,  each  headed  ^*  Pro- 
spectus," and  each  having  appended  a  **Form  of 
Application  for  Shares."  VVe,  of  course,  who  have 
just  been  with  him  to  the  brokers,  and  know  from 
what  respectable  quarter  he  had  those  documents, 
have  our  own  opinion  of  their  value.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  Mrs.  Reeve,  without  waiting  for 
any  special  information,  put  but  a  low  estimate  on 
literature  of  this  description. 

**  The  London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  Limited,"  she  said,  reamng  aloud.  **  Why, 
what  in  the  name  of  Mincing  Lane  is  this,  Law- 
rence?" 

Reeve  was  intent  on  one  of  the  other  prospec- 
tuses, and  did  not  reply  just  then ;  so  she  read  on : — 

*'  The  inconvenience  which  has  lon^  been  felt 
from  the  want  of  proper  banking  facilities  in  Patsi- 
gonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  having  of  late  years  in- 
creased to  a  very  serious  extent,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  d^  Fue^, 
Limited,  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exclu- 
sive concession  from  the  responsible  government  of 
Pataffonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  under  which  they 
will  oe  able,  without  delay,  to  organize  suitable 
establLshments  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  merchants 
and  others  in  the  principal  seats  of  commerce  in  the 
above  extensive  and  comparatively  undeveloped 
countries.  The  Directors  are  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  announce  the  precise  terms  of  this  con- 
cession, or  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  valuable  privi- 
leges which  accompany  it  But,  to  enable  them- 
selves to  justify  the  flattering  marks  of  preference 
which  have  been  shown  in  their  favor,  they  propose 
to  start  the  new  undertaking  on  the  basis  of  a  capi- 
tal of  one  million,  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  ot  a 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  which  have  already  been 
subscribed  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends  in  this 
country  and  Patagonia.  The  remainder  are  now, 
ibr  a  limited  time,  offered  at  par  to  the  public,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  think  of  doing  with  this, 
Lawrence  ?  '^  asked  Mrs.  Reeve. 

*f  I  think  o£  asking  yon  to  put  it  in  the  fire,  my 
dear,"  he  said ;  for  Reeve  himself 'had  only  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  banking  capacities  of  Patagonia. 

"  Deddedly  the  best  place  for  it,"  was  the  answer. 
'<  And  what  about  the  others  ?  " 

"  The  others  will,  some  of  them,  need  a  little  more 
con^deration." 

**  Is  the  *'  Ghurtnakorra  and  Middle  Amlwch 
Gold  Mining  and  Slate  Company,  North  Wales, 
Limited,"  one  of  those  which  will  need  a  little  more 
consideration  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  Carry.  I  am  content  to  see  the 
Gold  of  North  Wales  deposited  with  the  Bank  of 
Patagonia." 


**  The  Patent  Crane,  Windlass,  and  Corkscrew 
Company  "  followed  the  Grold  Mines ;  and  the  ^*  Ni- 
agara Waterworks "  followed  the  "  Corkscrews." 
But  there  were  still  two  prospectuses  on  which 
Re^ve  was  inclined  to  bestow  more  serious  thought. 
One  of  the  two  happened  to  be  that  of  the  '^Eu- 
ropean and  General  Finance  Corporation,"  which 
undertaking  was  being  launched  just  at  that  time. 
Every  one  Knows  what  a  tower  of  strength  were  its 
durectorate,  and  how  eminently  respectable  were  all 
its  auspices.  Every  one  remembers  the  furore  there 
was  for  its  shares,  and  the  remarkable  excess  of  ap- 
plications over  and  above  the  number  to  be  allott^. 
Reeve  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  a^ 
ply  for  some  of  those  shares;  and,  having  made  this 
first  resolution,  he  made  a  second  one,  that  he  would 
keep  the  first  to  himself;  for  he  suspected  that  hia 
wife,  if  told  of  it,  would  set  her  ^e  against  it.    He 

gut  away  his  prospectuses,  therefore,  and  made  be- 
eve  to  be  interesting  himself  as  usual  in  his  news- 
paper. But  his  thoughts  were  less  easily  confined 
than  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  sat  intent,  he  settled  how 
much  of  hb  stock  he  would  sell  out  from  Consols. 
He  would  realize  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
—  the  half  of  what  he  held.  And  he  would  do  this 
at  once;  for  the  applications  for  Finance  shares 
must  be  made  within  two  days.  Then  he  would 
apply  for  two  hundred  of  them,  the  deposit  of  one 
pound  per  share  on  which,  with  the  four  pounds  per 
share  on  allotment,  would  just  absorb  the  thousand* 
He  would  call  on ;  but  his  revery  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Reeve. 

**  Would  n't  you  find  it  easier  to  read  the  paper 
the  other  way  up,  Lawrence  ?  "  she  asked. 

And  Lawrence,  the  impostor,  pretended  to  rub 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  get  up  a  yawn,  and  failed  (did 
anyliody  ever  yet  succeed  in  yawning  at  will  ?),  and 
said  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed  early,  being  un- 
usually sleepy;  none  of  which  shams  m  any  wajr 
blinded  that  good  lady,  his  wife,  who,  with  true  wo- 
man's instinct,  knew  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
those  prospectuses,  and  wished  no  one  to  share  his 
thoughts.  And  so  the  evening  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  came. 

Mr.  Harper  would  be  most  happy  to  sell  out  a 
thousand  of  Consols,  and  apply  for  two  hundred  Fi- 
nance shares.  He  would  have  been  equally  happy, 
no  doubt,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  to  apply  for 
**  Patagonian  Bamcs,'*  or  "  Patent  Corkscrews.  For 
all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  broker's  miU^  and  his 
commission  is  sure,  let  the  venture  turn  out  well  or 
ilL  He  thouffht  Mr.  Reeve  was  exerciang  a  icise 
discretion.  These  were  not  days  for  letting  money 
lie  idle  in  the  Consols,  when  the  new  undertakings 
were  all  bringing  in  such  handsome  returns.  To 
Mr.  Harper  it  seemed  clear  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  ^ra  in  monetary  afiaLrs,  and  that 
the  time  was  close  at  hand  when  government  must 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  stocks,  or 
there  would  be  a  universal  rush  to  sell  out.  A  new 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  necessary  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  trust-moneys  to  more  remunerative 
investments;  of  this,  and  of  much  more,  Mr.  Harper 
was  quite  satisfied.  Above  all,  he  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Aoeve  was  doing  a  very  judicious  thing.  His 
firm,  as  he  had  said,  abstained  firom  giving  advice. 
But  this  did  not  debar  them  firom  expressmg  their 
approval  when  their  clients  happened  to  take  just 
the  course  they  would  have  recommended,  had  uiey 
been  firee  to  recommend  at  &1L 

Lawrence  Reeve  himself,  to  speak  truth,  was  not 
I  quite  so  satisfied  of  his  own  discrcUon  as  Mr.  Harper 
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was,  tnd  needed  all  that  gentleman's  smooth  speech- 
es to  fortify  him  in  his  resolution.  As  he  walked  on 
to  his  office  after  giyin^  his  orders,  he  was  not  with- 
out many  fears  and  misgivings.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  be  well,  but  he  was  not  olind  to  the  risk.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  quite  so  cool  orer  his  work  that 
day  as  usual. 

He  turned  next  morning  with  nenrous  impatience 
to  die  newspaper.  **  Ck>n9ol8  sold  yesterday  at  89{." 
And  ••No" — this  could  not  be  —  *^ European  and 
General  Finance  Corporation  shares,  three  to  four 
premium.'*  How  could  shares  be  at  a  premium  be- 
feie  they  were  allotted  ?  The  allotment  could  not 
be  made  till  nearly  another  week  had  passed.  How 
codd  any  one  seU  the  shares  he  had  not  got  ?  In 
this  way  Reeve  argued  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  paragraph  was 
a  printer^s  error.  But  next  day,  to  his  amazement, 
it  was  there  again,  a  little  altered.  '*  European  and 
General  Finance  shares,  four  to  six  premium."  And 
10  firom  day  to  day,  till  within  a  week  of  the  date  of 
his  sending  in  his  application,  they  stood  quoted  at 
nine  to  ten  premium.  Then  he  understood,  or 
thought  he  understood,  what  it  meant  It  had  be- 
come generally  known,  he  inferred,  that  the  number 
of  appucations  was  very  greatiy  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  shares  to  be  allotted,  and  so  the  public,  in  de- 
spair of  getting  their  applications  attended  to,  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  possession  of  such 
shares  as  nad  already  been  promised  by  the  direc- 
tors. 

In  no  other  way  could  he  explain  it  For  he  was 
as  yet  inexperienced,  and  did  not  uhderstand  that 
there  are  more  shares  sold  every  day  by  people 
who  do  not  possess  them  than  by  people  who  do. 
This  was  as  yet  all  a  great  mystery  to  him,  into 
which  he  was  m  due  time  to  become  initiated. 

That  night,  by  the  merest  chance,  who  should 
step  into  the  omnibus  after  Reeve  but  Harper  and 
Morris's  mana^ng  clerk,  Woodhead.  Reeve  natu- 
raUy  began  to  talk  to  him  on  the  matter  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 

**  How  about  those  European  and  General  Finance 
shares  ?  **  he  asked.  '*  What  is  the  meaning  of  their 
being  already  ouoted  at  such  a  premium?  Had 
they  becoft  all  allotted,  do  you  think,  before  my  ap- 
plication went  in  ?  " 

Woodhead  laughed.  ^  O  no,"  he  said.  "They're 
being  bnUed,  that 's  all ;  they  '11  be  beared  next" 

Beere,  having  not  the  faintest  idea  what  this 
meant,  tried  to  look  his  wisest,  and  asked,  "  What 
win  be  the  effect  of  that,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

**  O,  then  they  11  go  down  again,  of  course,  witii 
a  ran.  I  would  sell  now,  if  I  were  you."  (Harper 
and  Morris  might  decline  to  ^ve  aavice ;  but  their 
clerks  gare  it  very  ^Kif^j^  —  indeed,  without  wait- 
ing to  oe  a^ed.^ 

«*  Sell  ?  but  I  nave  got  none  to  sell  till  the  allot- 
meat  is  made,  —  perhaps  not  then." 

"Tnr  it  on,"  said  Woodhead.  "How  many  did 
yoaaskfbr?" 

"  Two  hundred." 

"  Sdl  one  hundred ;  you  are  snre  to  get  them ; 
hot  if  you  wait  for  your  allotment  letter  you  will  be 
too  late.  The  bears  will  be  down  upon  you  as  soon 
as  ever  they  are  allotted." 

**  And  if  it  should  happen  that  I  don't  get  a  hun- 
dred after  I  have  sold  them,  what  then  ?  ^ 

"  O,  then  you  buy  to  make  np  the  deficiency.'* 

And  so  they  parted.  Reeve  jgoing  home  and  pon- 
dering what  was  to  him  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  af- 
ftim  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  embarked  in  this 


business  in  the  spirit  of  a  speculator ;  much  less  was  he 
what  is  known  on  'Change  as  "  a  premium  jumper." 
He  had  thought,  after  making  a  liberal  discount  of 
the  promises  m  the  Finance  Company's  prospectus, 
that  it  was  really  a  concern  that  bade  feir  to  be  sta- 
ble and  secure,  and  to  pay  him  a  good  annual  divi- 
dend on  his  money.  But  the  prospect  of  realizing 
so  large  an  immediate  profit  in  the  shape  of  premi- 
um on  his  shares  was  one  he  had  never  counted  on, 
and  one  which,  now  it  did  seem  to  be  within  his 
reach,  he  could  not  allow  to  escape  him.  He  was 
not  so  sanguine  as  Woodhead.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  sell  a  hundred  shares,  but  in  the 
morning  he  did  actually  call  at  Harper's  and  order 
them  to  sell  fi^y  on  his  account ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  caHed  again,  and  cot  a  sale  note  which 
showed  him  they  were  actually  sold  at  ten  pounds 
per  share  premium. 

Still  he  was  by  no  means  elated  that  night,  for  he 
did  not  know  uiat  he  had  anything  to  be  elated 
about  He  had  a  terrible  dream  that  he  had  got, 
instead  of  an  allotment,  a  "letter  of  regret";  uiat 
the  shares  had  gone  to  twenty  premium;  that  he 
had  had  to  buy  at  this  price  to  enable  himself  to 
deliver  what  he  had  sold,  and  that  he  was  thus  five 
hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket  It  proved  but  a 
dream,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him  reflect  that 
he  had  at  any  rate  committed  himself  to  a  possible 
loss  of  this  extent,  or  more,  and  his  hand  fairly 
trembled  with  excitement  when  he  broke  the  seal 
of  a  letter  at  his  office,  which  he  saw  firom  the  en- 
velope was  firom  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  com- 
{)any.  It  informed  him  that  the  directors  had  al- 
otted  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
application,  fifty  shares, — the  precise  number  which 
he  had  already  sold.  Even  yet,  however,  he  hesi- 
tated to  believe  that  he  really  had  in  this  easy  way, 
and  in  this  short  time,  cleared  five  hundred  pounos 
as  a  net  profit  on  his  deposit  of  two  hundred.  There 
were  a  score  of  events  which  might  happen,  any  one 
of  which  would  prevent  him  fix)m  ever  touching  the 
mohev  he  had  gained.  The  man  who  had  bought 
the  shares  might  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt,  or 
repudiate  his  bargain.  At  any  rate,  he  would  say 
nothing  of  the  matter  to  his  wife  until  he  had  actu- 
ally got  his  winnings  in  hand.  Such  was  the  reso- 
lution he  made  and  adhered  to. 

With  no  littie  anxiety  and  nus^ving  he  waited^on 
firom  day  to  day,  until,  all  Stock  Exchange  forms 
being  gone  through,  the  transaction  was  at  last 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  brokers.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  had  occupied  about  a  month ;  but  it  was 
wound  up  at  last,  and  on  the  night  that  he  went, 
home  much  excited;  with  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  read  in  the  paper  that  the 
Finance  shares,  with  which  he  had  done  so  well,  had 
gone  down  so  &r  that  they  were  now  barely  saleable 
at  some  littie  discount 

He  felt  therefore,  that  he  had  had  an  escape,  and 
beyond  the  satisfaction  arising  fixmi  his  gains,  he  en- 
joyed all  that  mOst  exquisite  pleasure  which  arises 
out  of  the  sense  of  having  committed  an  imprudence 
firom  which  no  harm  has  come  to  us. 

He  went  home,  we  say,  with  fifteen  hundred 

Sounds  in  his  pocket  For  while  this  matter  had 
ung,  as  it  were,  in  tiie  balance,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  what  finrther  investment 
he  should  seek  for  the  remainder  of  the  money  real- 
ized by  his  Consols.  He  had  thought  it  best  to  wut 
until  he  saw  what  he  really  had ;  and  now  he  could 
talk  with  Ms  wife  fit)m  much  higher  vantage-ground 
than  he  could  have  taken  up  a  month  ago. 
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LIGHTNING  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

Coelnin  petimiu  —  •clentU ! 

If  there  be  an  iiiBtance  where  instantaneott9  mod- 
em art,  photography,  may  supply  us  with  new  facts, 
the  seizing  of  the  flashes  of  h^tning  bv  the  camera 
will  be  none  of  the  least.  The  quickness  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  has  been  made  a  form  of  expres- 
sion in  almost  all  languages ;  still,  art  may  be  able 
to  arrest  and  fix  them  permanently. 

To  observe,  however,  and  to  classify  the  flashes  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  terra  jirma  does  not  seem 
always  the  most  eligible  place  of  observation,  as  it 
may  be  that  the  nature  and  configuration  of  the 
country  may  influence  their  development.  It  was 
therefore  a  fortuitous  occurrence  that,  during  a  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  a  majestic  thunder-storm 
surprised  a.  party  of  amateurs,  on  a  fine  summer 
nignt,  when  between  Sicily  and  Malta,  being  proba- 
bly at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  fi-om  any  land : 
when,  therefore,  the  flashes  of  lightning  arose  through 
a  uniform  medium^  the  air  and  the  sea.^ 

Without  entering  here  into  a  disquisition  on  the 
identity  of  light,  electricity,  and  caloric,  in  fact,  of 
all  dynamic  agencies,  it  is  a  strange  observation  that 
the  first-known  photographs  flight-pictures)  were, 
properly  speaking,  produced  oy  lightning  I  The 
K>llowing  glaring  facts  are  derived  from  a  late 
French  work  :  — 

In  1689,  the  lightning  having  struck  the  steeple 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Sauveur  de  Logny,  there  was 
found  impressed  on  the  cloth  of  the  auar  the  text  of 
the  consecration  prayer,  contained  in  an  open  book 
which  lay  close  by. 

In  1847  at  Lugano  a  woman,  who  had  been  near 
a  place  struck  by  lightning,  had  impressed  on  her 
leg  the  image  of  a  lower  growing  close  by. 

In  the  Bay  of  Zante  a  sailor,  who  was  killed  by 
lightning  while  sleeping  on  the  side  of  a  ship,  had 
impressed  on  his  left  breast  the  number  44,  which 
hung  engraved  on  metal  close  to  the  place. 

In  1853  there  was  observed  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  body  of  a  man,  the  imprint  of  a  tree  shattered 
by  lightning. 

These  are  curious  facts,  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  of  our  hitherto  galvano-clectric  theories.  Be- 
cause, as  there  is  no  menstruum  here,  except  the 
air,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  substance 
these  imprints  have  been  caused  I  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, every  addition  to  electric  meteorology 
will  be  valuable.  In  reverting  to  observations  and 
sketches  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  made  on  the  open 
seay  we  may  state  first,  that,  beJng  on  deck,  I  was  at 
once  struct:  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
phenomenon  before  me,  and  finding  that  these  flashes 
bad  such  a  variety  of  form,  whenever  one  had  passed 
away,  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  to  make  a  slight 
temporary  sketch.  When  these  sketches  were,  a  tew 
days  afterwards,  recopied,  I  began  to  have  a  better 
insight  into  and  to  classify  them.    . 

Imajgining  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the 
lightning  took  place,  as  on  a  large  theatrical  curtain 
oi  a  dan:  color,  the  simplest  form  of  electric  meteor 
wliich  appeared  thereon  was  — 

A  sort  of  litiht  coruscation^  or  a  glare,  illumining 
that  vast  portion  of  the  horizon  which  was  dark  be- 
fore. I  tnink  that,  at  times,  the  entire  horizon  was 
not  thus  illuminated,  but  there  remained  a  circular 
segment  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  original 
darkness.  Almost  aJl  the  species  of  real  flashes  did 
not  begin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  aU  seemed  to  come  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea ! 


With  a  few  transitions,  not  yet  quite  clear  to  me, — 
as,  for  instance,  a  sort  of  electric  rain^  as  it  were,  in- 
stead of  the  former  merely  luminous  coruscation, — 
I  arrive  now  at  what  is  called  — 

Forked  (arrowed)  lightning,  and  this  presented 
several  most  characteristic  and  well-defined  species. 
Some  of  the  flashes  were :  — 

A  single  flash,  S^^°9  ^P  Q^^^y  perpendicular. 

A  single  flash,  K>rm;ng  a  rather  flat  arc,  from  one 
comer  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 

A  single  flash,  ending  in  an  arcuated  involution 
(revolving)  into  itself. 

Ttoo  or  three  distinct  flashes,  coming  finom  one 
common  centre  on  the  suriace  of  the  sea,  and  taking 
various  directions. 

The  Electric  Fire-works.  A  number  of  forked 
flashes  coming  from  one  centre,  and  diverging  in 
numerous  distmct  flashes,  all  tending  upwards. 

Tlie  Electric  Mirage.  A  half  dim  clearing  up  of 
the  whole  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  make  per- 
ceptible the  sombre  chaos  of  the  mountains  of 
Sicily,  a  hundred  miles  ofi*.  This  ceittunly  is  a 
splendid  spectacle,  reminding  one  of  the  words  of 
Byron,  —  * 

"  Once  seen  becomes  a  part  of  tight'* 

^  Here,  therefore,  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  clas- 
sification and  philosophy  of  lightning  which,  after  all, 
must,  as  every  other  scientific  subject,  be  attempted 
and  perfected.  Our  observations  refer,  of  course, 
only  ^o  one  locality,  one  season,  one  certain  night 
and  thunder-storm.  From  McClintock's  Cape  Vic- 
tory, however,  to  the  South  Polar  Circle,  there  are 
many  intermediate  localities,  and  we  may  say  na- 
tures !  Our  observations  were  made  during  night, 
and  exclude,  therefore,  the  seizing  images  by  pres- 
ent photography.  But  in  reference  to  day-lightning, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  could  or  can  he 
seized.  I  tiiink  it  may,  imder  the  following  circum- 
stances :  Lightning  never  takes  place  in  glaring  sun- 
shine ;  and  m  an  atmosphere  the  least  £mmed,  the 
electi*ic  light  is  so  vivid,  that  it  strikingly  shows  ;  and 
then,  certainly,  it  could  or  can  be  seized.  The  diffi- 
culties may  be  overcome  in  the  following  way :  — 

The  cases  where  lightning  takes  place  in  several 
parts  of  the  compass  are  rare,  and  even  then,  the 
most  interesting  could  be  selected.  Hie  New  Pan- 
oramie  Lens  includes  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees, — in  fact,  an  enormous  field  of  view. 
Thus,  the  first  difliculty,  of  embracing  a  sufficient 
area  of  electric  activity,  will  be  obviated.  The  next 
may  seem  still  more  serious,  —  viz.  to  movo  the  slide 
of  the  camera  contemporaneoos  with  the  electric 
flash,  which  may  occupy,  perhaps,  leas  than  a  second. 
An  observation,  however,  made  by  Groethe  on  W 
suvius,  may  smoothen  the  difiiculty.  The  German 
philosopher  observed,  that  during  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  which  he  witnewcd,  were  was  a  certain 
vrojl-measurahle  interval  between  the  single  explo- 
sions of  the  crater  and  the  ejaculation  of  stones  and 
scoriae.  In  the  interval  between  two  such  volcanic 
feverish  paroxysms,  Groethe  went  quite  close  to  the 
brim  of  the  crater.  We  should  be  much  mistaken 
if,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  a  similar  rhythm  of 
electric  meteoricity  should  not  take  place  as  welL 
But  the  practical  part  of  this  question  we  leave  to 
professional  men* 

TfiE  CONFESSIONS  OF  PUFF. 

Thebe  are  few  productions  so  attractive  as  con- 
fessions. In  spite  of  all  experience,  the  word  *'  con- 
fessions "  has  a  charm  that  row  can  resist  Wo  know 
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that  of  all  the  productions  of  an  author,  his  confes- 
sions are  probably  the  most  unreal  and  the  most 
romantic  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  —  possibly 
U'cause  of  it,  —  confessions,  although  the  most  de- 
ceptive of  books,  are  the  most  profitable  of  specula- 
tion); and  when  an  author,  hard  up  for  material, 
boldly  plunges  the  knife  into  his  own  bosom,  and 
Krvcs  nimself  up  with  his  own  sauce,  the  public 
generally  relishes  the  dish.  A  well-known  Parisian 
journalist  —  if  our  readers  will  pardon  the  expres- 
sion— has  just  cooked  his  own  goose  in  this  iasnion, 
and  has  laid  open  the  secrets  of  an  Organization 
which  has  flounshed  for  a  long  time  amongst  our 
clever  neighbors,  but  to  which  the  more  matter-of- 
&ct  British  genius  has  never  aspired.  The  French 
man  of  business  gives  the  Enghsh  credit  for  bein^ 
£ir  ahead  of  his  countrymen  in  the  great  art  of  af 
vertising, — just  as  everjr  nation  wm  readily  cede 
to  another  the  palm  of  diplomacy,  however  egotistic 
it  may  be  on  aU  other  questions ;  and  the  common, 
clumsy  advertisement,  which  every  one  knows  to  be 
such,  passes  in  France  by  the  name  of  annonce  An- 
glaise.  But  the  ingenious  French  mind  does  not 
stop  there.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  annonce^ 
the  French  press  has  its  reclames  and  its  faUs-rlivers; 
which,  put  into  plain  English,  mean  pufis  ordinary 
and  puns  extraordinary ;  and  all  the  journals,  from 
the  official  Moniteur  to  the  lowest  printed  sheet,  has 
its  graduated  tariff  of  mercenary  enthusiasm,  vary- 
ing in  price  from  a  few  sous  to  six  francs  a  line. 
This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  many  ^ears, 
and  it  mar  easily  be  conceived  how  much  it  has 
done  for  the  welfare,  if  not  for  the  independence, 
of  the  French  press.  One  would  have  thought  such 
a  system  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  even  '*  the 
most  spiritual  people  in  the  world  " ;  but  genius  cuts 
oat  new  paths  where  ordinary  mortals  imagine  noth- 
ing more  can  be  done. 

M.  Villemessant  came  up  to  Paris,  a  young  man 
from  the  country,  a  good  many  years  since,  and 
seeing  that  the  edifice  of  Reclame  was  not  quite 
complete,  he  invented  the  crowning  stone  of  the 
Courrier,  He  started  a  journal  of  fashion,  called 
the  Sjflphide ;  and  he  tells  very  naivelv  how  he 
worked  the  new  oracle,  and  who  helped  Lim  in  his 
labors.  He  says :  "  I  set  about  finding  a  female 
chronicler  of  the  fashions ;  not  one  of  those  comtesses 
or  marquises  of  Carnival,  whose  titles  are  derived 
from  the  golden  book  of  pseudonyms,  but  a  real 
lady  of  the  fashionable  world  ;  and  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  put  my  hand  on  one  of  the' true  aris- 
tocracy of  the  empire,  who  signed  her  articles  with 
tlie  high-sounding  name  of  the  Duchesse  d'Abran- 
tK"  The  Courrier  was,  and  still  is,  a  list  of  the 
necessities  of  the  fashionable  world,  —  a  mosaic  of 
slks,  satins,  ornaments,  and  perfumes  to  be  used  by 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  cleverly  worked  up  by  a 
female  hand,  and  containing  special  mention  of  the 
wares  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  piper. 
IL  YiUem^ssant  says  modestly :  "  I  was  unable  to 
put  together  thirty  lines  of  an  article ;  but  I  was 
soon  master  of  all  the  slides  and  strings,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  I  did  how  to  inspire  a  rdclame,  or 
to  put  my  fin^r  on  the  sensitive  chord  of  the  adver- 
tiser." And  ne  gives  us  some  amusing  specimens  of 
the  products  of  his  new  workshop.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  the  rMame  elegiaque : — "A  Grisette's 
Legacy.  —  Last  Sunday,  the  occupants  of  a  house  in 
the  Riie  Saint-Honor^  were  in  chase  of  a  canary, 
which  was  fl>'ing  about  their  premises,  having  come 
from  noho<ly  knew  where.  Tne  pursuit  was  all  the 
more  eager  from  the  fact  that  the  bird  had  a  piece 


of  paper  attached  to  its  neck  by  a  thread.  At  length 
the  little  creature  was  made  captive,  the  paper  de- 
tached, unfolded,  and  read.  Its  contents  were  as 
follows :  *  Poor,  ill,  without  work  or  any  other  re- 
source, I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me.  I  am 
only  twenty ;  but  I  will  not  lead  a  life  of  shame !  I 
have  decided ;  all  will  be  ended  to-night  The  only 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  is  this  little  bird,  which  I 
set  at  liberty !  I  implore  the  person  who  may  catch 
it  to  take  great  care  of  it  It  sin^  so  sweetly,  poor 
little  thing  I     Signed,  Marie.'    The  bird  was  taken 

by  M. ,  proprietor  of  the  establishment  of  the 

Rue ,  who  gave  it  asylum,  and  watches  over  it 

with  religious  care."  This  puff  was  duly  exhibited 
beforehand  to  the  proprietor  in  question,  who  was 
delighted  with  it ;  and  the  success  was  so  great  that 
he  was  compelled  to  buy  a  canary,  and  hang  its  c^e 
up  in  the  most  prominent  })art  of  his  shop.  T^e 
shopkeeper  had  oought  a  bird  that  did  not  sing ; 
and  a  sentimental  lady  who  had  read  the  sad  story, 
said,  "  Poor  little  thing,  it  mourns  for  its  mistress  I " 

M.  Yillcmessant  treats  us  to  specimens  of  the  r^ 
dame  a  double  detentey — in  which  two  binls  are 
killed  with  one  stone,  —  and  other  wonderful  exam- 
ples of  his  new  art  He  tells  us  that  the  perfumers, 
silkmercers,  and  modistes  bit  like  gudgeons,  and  that 
a  fortnight  afler  the  Sylphide  was  started  he  had 
orders  on  hand  for  reclames  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  francs.  But  he  wanted  a  little  ready 
money ;  so  he  picked  out  a  great  house,  one  of  the 
retail  silk  and  calico  lords  who  had  never  conde- 
scended to  the  reclame.  With  a  bit  of  drafl  enthu- 
siasm in  his  hand  he  approached  the  potentate, — 
whose  name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  other  clients,  he 
gives  at  full  length,  —  and  with  a  trembling  hand 
he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  which  led  into  the 
great  man's  sanctum.  After  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  precious  bit  of  copy  was  read ;  the  great 
man,  who  had  never  advertised  in  his  life,  was  so 
struck  with  the  idea,  and  so  charmed  with  young 
M.  Villemessant,  that  a  bargain  was  concluded  at 
once,  and  the  jonmalist  departed  with  twelve  hun- 
dred francs,  twelve  piles  of  nve-franc  pieces  in  silver, 
which  M.  Villemessant  calls  the  columns  of  his  new 
temple,  safe  in  tlie  depths  of  his  breeches-pockets, — 
famous  ballast  against  the  lightness  of  his  heart 

M.  Villemessant  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of 
the  modesty  of  some  of  his  clients.  One  perfumer 
was  indignant  at  being  called  in  the  Courrier  the 
^^  Demi-dieu  of  Perfumes."  ^^  Demi-dteu^  said  the 
purveyor  of  sweet  smells,  "  and  pray  who  is  the  dieu 
of  perfumes, — M. or  M. ?  "  Another  cli- 
ent, a  fashionable  tailor,  said :  '*  I  have  a  horror  of 
a  large  amount  of  puffery ;  when  you  speak  of  me, 
say  simply,  Le  dieu  de  la  Afode^ — no  more !"  Could 
modesty  go  beyond  that?  M.  Villemessant  has 
started  innumerable  journals.  If  the  Sulphide  was 
his  hors-d^ceuvre,  Figaro  was,  and  still  is,  his  pikce  de 
resistance  ;  while  the  Grand  Journal  and  the  Eve'ne- 
ment  are  recent  additions  to  his  bill  of  fare.  He  has 
worked  the  reclame  in  ever}-  possible  form,  and  his 
Courrier  has  become  a  feature  in  almost  every  pub- 
lication. He  tells  us  how  he  introduced  the  new 
notion  into  the  great  papers ;  he  went  to  M.  de  6i- 
rardin,  whose  journal.  La  Presse,  was  already  on  the 
high  road  of  success,  and  whose  device  at  that  time 
was,  "j4  new  idea  evert/  day,^  M.  Villemessant's  lit- 
tle proposition  struck  him  at  once ;  it  was  new,  and 
promised  to  be  fruitful.  M.  de  Girardin  closed  with 
the  proposal  instantly,  and  said,  "I  will  give  you 
the  feudleton  of  La  Presse  once  a  week ;  you  will 
do  what  you  please  with  it,  but  you  must  take  care 
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that  the  matter  is  well  managed.  You  shall  give 
me  a  hundred  francs  a  week,  and  pay  me  a  month 
in  advance."  The  money  wa3  paid  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  then,  says  M.  ViUemcssant,  the  next  thing 
was  to  sub-let  the  apartments  in  the  house  he  had 
taken.  This,  too,  was  soon  achieved.  One  cele- 
brated goldsmith  —  whose  name  is  given  in  full  — 
ordered  twelve  bits  of  interested  enthusiasm,  of 
from  five  to  ten  lines  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred francs  each ;  and  before  long,  to  quote  3L  Yil- 
lemessant's  own  words,  **  I  found  gold  on  the  very  sur- 
face, and  had  only,  as  it  were,  to  stoop  —  me  baisser 
—  happy  expression!  —  to  pick  up  orders.**  Many 
of  these  courriers  de  modes  are  written  by  ladies. 

M.  Villemessant  has  himself  told  us  that  his 
Duchesse  was  really  a  member  of  the  haut  monde^ 
although  she  borrowed  a  title  that  did  not  quite  be- 
long to  her ;  and  he  tells  us  how  he  seduced  another 
lady  of  title  into  the  business.  The  latter  was,  and 
is,  a  marquise  ;  and  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  living 
in  such  state  that  the  pushing  young  man  from  the 
country  was  quite  dazzled  when  he  approached  the 
sanctum  of  the  grand  bas-hleu.  The  lady  conde- 
scended to  enter  into  the  business,  assuming  a  title 
below  that  which  was  hers  by  right,  and  the  cour- 
riers of  the  Comtesse  had  immense  success. 

The  lady  is  well  known  and  respected  by  all  who 
move  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris ;  she  is  not  so 
young  or  so  rich  as  she  once  was,  but  she  is  spiril- 
uelUy  and  has  written  some  very  clever  books.  We 
could  name  another  comtesse^  —  if  we  thought  it 
polite  to  snatch  the  hup  from  a  lady's  face,  —  a 
real,  living,  breathing,  clever,  laughing  countess, 
who  now  wields  the  courrier  pen  in  a^  well-known 
daily  ioumal.  These  things  are  no  secrets  in  Paris ; 
but  wDen  writing  in  an  English  journal  it  is  fitting 
to  write  as  English  journalists  do,  and  so  we  leave 
to  AL  Villemes^sant  Uie  amusing  task  of  unmasking 
the  ladies.  Comtesse  has  become  almost  the  um- 
Tcrsal  title  of  those  who  chronicle  the  elegances  of 
fashionable  life  in  Paris;  but  all  comtesses  are  not 
countesses,  —  all  ar^  not  even  women;  many  a 
Comtesse  du  Camaval  wears  a  beard  behind  her 
mask.  M.  Villemeasant  does  not  hesitate  to  name 
at  least  one  well-known  journalist  who  has  done, 
who  perhaps  still  does,  courrier  work;  who  is,  or 
was,  not  above  taking  a  lease  of  a  literary  apart- 
ment, and  letting  it  out  by  the  yard.  It  is  an  in- 
genious mode  ofaoing  immense  service  to  others 
without  self-sacrifice ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  noth- 
ing exclusive  or  unfair  in  the  matter,  for  the  Cour- 
rier des  Modes ^  like  the  London  Tavern,  is  open  to 
all  the  world  —  who  can  pay  for  its  advantages. 
M.  Villemessant  confesses  aU  these  things,  and  many 
more,  in  his  last  new  publication ;  and  mentions  in 
his  confessions  many  names  of  living  individuals 
and  existing  firms  incidentally.  We  suppose  this  is 
a  new  form  of  r^Uxme^  possibly  to  become  famous 
under  the  title  of  the  Confessional!  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  new  notion  is  so  good  as 
that  which  made  the  fortune  of  the  modest  young 
man  from  the  country,  who  signs  himself  H.  de 
Villemessant 

CIGARS  FROM  EL8IN0RE. 

"  Shaw  !  George,  my  boy,  stop  a  moment !  We 
have  been  hunting  for  you  hi^h  and  low !  **  called 
out  a  lovial,  good-humored  voice,  as  I  passed  the 
open  aoor  of  llerr  Jacobsen's  shop,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Groct^ide,  as  they  call  the  long  straggling 
high  street  (3*  Elsinore.    Ekinore,  like  Wincuor  or 


Versailles,  is  too  near  to  the  capital  to  possess  very 
superb  retail  establishments ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  Ja- 
cobsen's,  with  its  supply  of  books  and  newspapers, 
was  as  valuable  to  the  few  foreign  residents  as  Ga- 
li^ani's  to  the  British  colony  m  Paris.  And  mj 
kind  old  fiiend,  Mr.  Hanbury,  who  had  accosted 
me  as  I  went  by,  with  a  gun  over  my  shoulder,  after 
a  foray  on  the  rabbits  that  abound  among  the  sand- 
hills of  the  coast,  was  an  English  merchant  residing 
in  Copenhagen,  and  who  regularly  spent  his  sum- 
mers m  a  pretty  villa  that  he  possessed  close  to  El- 
sinore. He  and  his  family,  who  had  known  me  well 
in  England  while  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  they  had 
not  as  yet  settled  in  Denmark,  had  been  ver)'  kind 
and  hospitable  to  me  during  my  sojourn  at  Elsinore. 

"  Shaw,  my  boy  I  you  don't  mean  to  leave  us  to- 
morrow in  real  earnest  ?  "  said  the  merchant,  fling- 
ing down  his  newspaper,  and  coining  out  under  the 
shade  of  the  cool  green  and  white  awning,  —  wel- 
come protection  on  that  sultry  day.  I  snook  my 
head,  saying  that  I  was  afraid  I  must  keep  to  my 
resolution.  Mine  was  a  long  vacation  ramble,  and 
I  was  then  a  young  barrister  by  no  means  overbur- 
dened with  brieft,  out  still  I  had  some  work  to  do, 
and  there  were  papers  on  the  table  in  my  gloomy 
chambers  in  Pump  Court,  Temple,  which  demanded 
close  study,  even  out  of  term-time.  I  had  seen 
everything  of  note  in  and  about  the  Danish  capital, 
had  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Stockholm,  and  must 
now  go  southwards.  Besides,  I  was  anxious,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  war,  the  Dano-German 
conflict  of  1848-9,  which  was  then  going  on.  All 
things  considered,  I  really  must  leave  Ekinorc  and 
my  kind  fHends. 

"  But  not  in  such  a  hurry,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Ilan- 
bury,  kindly.  "  You  see,  beoi|;e,  my  wife  and  the 
girls  are  wild  for  one  more  picmc  in  those  fine  woods 
above  Hol^emess.  And  some  very  great  friends  of 
ours  have  but  just  arrived  at  their  summer-quarten, 
—  the  Torfes,  —  very  pleasant  people, — people  to 
whom  I  had  always  wished  to  introduce  you.  My 
poor  old  friend,  the  Count,  is  not  as  good  company 
as  he  was  ten  years  since ;  but  Madame  Torfe  is  a 
charming  person,  and  the  young  ladies  are  ex- 
tremely pretty.  So  stay  till  Monday,  George,  and 
we  will  have  a  happy  day  to-morrow.  Mana  will 
be  disappointed  if  you  refuse  us,  and  so  will  Jane 
and  CwTy." 

I  assented.  After  all,  it  was  Friday  aflernoon, 
and  to  stay  till  Monday  was  no  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice to  make  to  fiiendship,  the  rather  that  Mr.  Han- 
bury good  naturedly  insisted  that  I  should  dine  at 
his  house  every  day  untO  my  final  departure,  so  that 
I  was  saved  from  any  apprehension  of  dull  evenings 
at  my  inn.  I  thererore  agreed  to  make  one  of  the 
party  at  the  picnic  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
the  first  link,  this  change  of  plan,  in  a  chain  of  ap- 
parently trivial  circumstances  which,  beginning  m 
the  most  commonplace  fi^ishion  possible,  was  very 
near  having  a  tragic  and  fatal  ending. 

The  day  of  the  picnic  dawned  splendidly.  Tlie 
sun  was  hot,  but  there  was  a  firesh  breeze  among  the 
beech-trees  and  evergreen  oaks  that  grow  so  nixo- 
riandy  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Denmark,  and  the  blue 
broad  sea  smiled  and  basked,  as  it  were,  under  the 
cloudless  sky  and  sunbeams.  I  joined  the  party  on 
horseback,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  car- 
riages, of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  all  filled  with 
company,  and  fi^ighted  with  hampers  of  good  cheer, 
were  stirring  the  dust  of  the  coast  road.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  picnic  had  grown  into  what  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  file  champiire,  and  I  was 
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hardly  astonished  at  last  when  a  yan-load  of  musi- 
cians—  Decker's  well-known  quadrille  band  from 
Copenhagen — brought  up  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion. I  reached  Holgemess  at  last,  a  pretty  spot, 
where  some  small  ruins  of  a  fort  or  castle,  tradition- 
ally attributed  t6  the  royal  paladin  of  Zeeland,  Hol- 
ger  Danske  himself,  but  which  probably  formed  the 
stronghold  of  some  nameless  Yildns  of  later  years, 
stood  amid  groves  of  fine  timber.  The  summer  was 
by  thb  time  far  spent,  and  the  leaves  of  the  slender 
burch-trees  were  getting  crisp  and  sere,  and  those  of 
the  stately  beech  liad  begun  to  show  tell-tale  blotches 
on  their  copper-colored  surface ;  but  the  dark  green 
of  the  ilex  remained  unaltered,  and  the  birds  still 
sang  as  if  the  sunshine  and  w^armth  were  to  last  for- 
ever. 

"  We  are  here  before  vou,  you  see,**  said  worthy 
Mr.  Hanbury,  who  was  busthng  about  and  giving 
directions  as  to  the  unpacking  oi  hampers  and  icing 
of  wines.  **  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  the  founders 
of  the  feast,  you  know,  and  we  thought  it  right  to 
be  here  early ;  though  between  ourselves,  George," 
— and  here  the  old  gentleman  lowered  his  voice, — 
^  I  did  not  guess  what  an  assembly  it  would  grow 
into.  However,  it  was  the  Torfes'  wish  that  so  many 
of  their  fiiends  should  be  asked  to  join  us,  and  we 
could  not  well  say  nay  to  them.  Here  are  the  Tor- 
fes, by  the  by.  Let  me  introduce  you ;  only  take 
care  of  your  heart,  my  boy,  if  vou  see  much  of  Miss 
Christina,  tbe  eldest  of  the  girxs.** 

I  was  duly  presented,  and  could  not  help  owning 
that  the  good  merchant's  significant  warning  was  not 
wholly  out  of  place.  All  &ee  of  the  other  Demoi- 
selles Torfe,  like  their  comely  mother,  were  pretty, 
ainiable-looking  girls ;  but  Christina  was  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  national  style  of  pure  Danish  beauty. 
She  had  the  tnie  Norse  complexion  of  roses  and  lilies, 
the  great  solemn  blue  eyes,  the  fair  hair  that  shone 
with  a  golden  glint  when  a  stray  sunbeam  fell  upon 
it,  and  the  broad  white  forehead,  that  make  up  the 
ideal  of  Scandinavian  loveliness.  Count  Torfe,  a 
deaf  old  gentleman  with  a  black  wig,  an  ear-trum- 
pet, and  a  set  of  teeth  so  distressingly  artificial  as  to 
oe  always  flashing,  or  rattling,  or  slipping  out  of 
I^ace,  whenever  their  owner  opened  his  mouth,  was 
much  older  than  his  wife.  He  was  an  infirm  old 
man,  and  one  whose  only  conversation  now  was 
about  his  ailments.  He  had  come  to  the  picnic  at- 
tended by  his  doctor ;  he  was  a  personage  of  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  retain  the  exclusive  services  of  a 
snigeon,  as  well  as  of  a  chaplain  and  secretary ;  and 
this  doctor,  a  Grerman  by  birth,  had  evidently  great 
influence  over  bim. 

It  was  fix>m  a  talkative  old  lady,  Mr.  Hanbury's 
widowed  sister,  that  I  heard  some  further  particulars 
concerning  the  head  of  the  Torfe  family. 

"  I  see,  said  IVliss  Adams,  smiling,  —  **  I  see  you 
are  rather  astonished  at  the  Count's  ways.  Poor  old 
man !  I  do  not  believe  an}^hing  but  his  own  health 
can  interest  him  now ;  but  he  was  a  beau  once,  and 
a  lady-killer ;  yes,  and  a  statesman  too.  He  was  an 
ambassador,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Lon- 
don. Hiey  were  glad  to  employ  him,  not  that  he 
ooold  ever  have  been  clever,  you  know ;  but  he  was 
jpite  a  grand  personage,  one  of  the  richest  nobles 
in  Denmark,  and  related  to  all  the  ancient  houses, 
^the  Lyskes,  and  Gyldenloves,  and  Stubbcs,  and 
Oxe,  and  —  ah!  you  are  laughing  at  my  list  of 
grand  families,  'Mr,^  Shaw ;  but  they  are  proud  old 
names,  for  all  their  queer  sound  m  English  ears. 
However,  before  the  Count  lost  so  much  by  lawsuits 


and  still  owns  great  estates  in  Jutland  and  Zeeland, 
besides  half  a  dozen  islets,  —  bes,  as  they  call  them, 
—  the  inhabitants  of  which  pay  their  rent  in  —  * 

Here  my  informant  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent 
demand  for  mustard,  or  a  corkscrew,  or  some  other 
of  those  minor  adjuncts  to  festivity  which  are  pro- 
verlbiall;^  foi^tten  at  a  picnic ;  and  I  heard  no  more 
concerning  Count  Torfe,  who  limped  about,  leaning 
on  Dr.  Blumenbach's  arm.  A  most  disagreeable 
specimen,  to  my  mind,  of  German  medical  men,  was 
tnis  cadaverous  native  of  IVussia,  with  his  fiat,  snake- 
like head,  lipless  mouth,  and  green  spectacles.  Ger- 
mans were  at  that  time  singularly  unpopular  in  Den- 
mark; but  the  Doctor  had  been  long  in  the  Count's 
household,  and  was  a  naturalized  Dane ;  however,  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  guests  seemed  to  avoid  him, 
though  he  was  a  glib  ta&er  and  a  capital  linguist. 
The  majority  of  those  present  were  Danes,  good 
fathers  of  families,  honest-eyed  matrons,  laughing 
children,  and  fair-haired  maidens  in  plenty;  but 
there  was  a  strange  lack  of  young  cavaliers.  The 
young  men,  the  brothers  and  lovers  of  these  Scandi- 
navian beauties,  were  all  away  with  the  army,  not 
necessarily  in  the  regular  regiments,  but  in  some  of 
the  companies  of  urban  guards  and  volunteer  militia 
that  haa  been  hastily  levied  to  protect  the  towns 
and  homesteads  from  the  maraudinc;  Free  Corps  of 
German  invade™.  ^  *^ 

The  day  passed  ofi*  merrily  enough.  There  waB 
a  good  dinner  to  be  eaten  on  the  grass,  with  sweet 
music  ringing  through  the  groves  around,  and  with 
the  softened  sunlight  struggSng  downwards  through 
the  interlacing  boughs,  and  forming  a  gold-fiecked 
pattern  on  the  smooth  green  turf  There  was  dancing 
presently  to  the  strains  of  the  band,  and  there  were 
songs,  and  games  for  the  children,  and  much  merri- 
ment and  laugl^ter.  It  was  difiicult  to  beUcve  that 
Denmark  was  at  that  very  time  the  seat  of  war,  and 
that  foreign  troops,  victorious  over  her  best  and 
bravest,  were  encamped  upon  her  soil.  And  yet  I 
should  have  erred  very  much  had  I  pronounced 
those  around  me  callous  or  forgetful,  in  their  selfish 
eiyojrment,  of  the  afflictipn  of  their  country.  The 
forgetfulness  was  only  apparent,  as  I  was  presently 
to  experience  to  my  own  cost.  But  the  Danes  have 
a  remarkable  passion  for  out-of-door  pleasures,  and 
love  to  make  the  most  of  their  comparatively  short 
summer ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  heartily 
young  and  old  appeared  to  delight  in  this  little  fes- 
tival. 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how  it  was;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  Christina  Torfe  and  mj'self  together.  My 
own  inclinations  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  for  the  Count's  eldest  daughter  was  un- 
questionably the  belle  of  the  party,  more  beautiful, 
more  clever,  more  winning  and  gracious  than  the 
other  girls,  and  by  them  also  her  superiority  a'p- 
peared  to  be  firankly  recognized.  But  Mrs.  Han- 
bury and  her  daughters,  and  Madame  Torfe  as  well, 
were  perpetually  inviting  me  to  render  Mademoi* 
selle  Christina  some  trifling  service.  At  one  time 
Carry  Hanbury  called  on  me  to  explain  to  dear 
Christina  some  passage  in  her  fiivorite  poets,  Tenny* 
son  and  Browmng,  the  diction  of  which  puzzled  her 
foreign  eyes.  At  another  I  was  entreated  to  sing  a 
second  to  the  same  high-bom  damsel's  performance 
of  a  German  ballad.  Then  I  was  adjured  to  cut  the 
pencil  with  which  the  young  lady  was  preparing  to 
sketch  the  merry  groups  beneath  the  gnarled  bolls 
of  the  oak-trees ;  and  in  point  of  fact  I  was  appointed 
squire  to  Mademoiselle  Christina  by  universal  con- 
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sent,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  sunny  hours 
by  her  side.  She  was  really  yery  accomplished,  and 
not  vain  of  her  attainments ;  and,  as  she  spoke  ex- 
cellent English,  while  I  was  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  German,  our  conversation  flowed  on  easily  and 
pleasantly. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you,  Monsieur,  from 
our  friends,  those  good  Hanburys,"  said  Christina 
Torfe  as  the  day  wore  on,  "  that  I  really  feel  as  if 
we  had  been  long  acquainted.  I  am  very  sorry  you 
mean  to  leave  us — to  leave  Elsinore  —  so  soon ;  for 
you  are  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Shaw ;  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  tone  of  sadness  in  her  voice, 
aa  she  said  this  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 
— just  such  a  tinge  of  r^ret  as  we  must  all  fi^quent- 
ly  feel  when  we  are  told  at  the  outset  of  a  pleasant 
acquaintance  that  it  cannot  last  long  enough  to 
ripen  into  friendship.  None  but  a  coxcomb  could 
have  assigned  any  tenderer  meaning  to  the  words 
or  the  regretful  accents ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they 
were  pleasing  to  me  when  spoken  by  one  so  beauti- 
ful and  admired.  I  replied  that  I  was  very  sorry  to 
go;  but  that  a  barrister's  time  was  not  aJways  his 
own ;  and,  further,  that  I  wished  to  have  leisure  for 
at  least  a  hasty  view  of  the  scene  of  war.  Then  I 
stopped  short,  and  felt  annoyed  at  my  own  awk- 
wardness, for  I  was  reluctant  to  speak  to  a  Danish 
^1  of  ey^ts  that  must  recall  the  defeat  and  sufier- 
mgs  of  her  country. 

"  You  are  going  south, — to  Flensburff,  Schlcfrwig, 
and  so  to  Hamburg,  —  are  you  itbt  ?  You  will,  no 
doubt,  explore  the  battle-fields,  and  the  spots  that 
have  become  famous  of  late,"  she  said,  in  a  grave 
voice,  bur  with  no  trace  of  pique  or  irritation. 
"  You  will  doubtless  obtain  a  pass  from  the  Grer- 
man  'military  authorities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  all 
that  is  worth. notice  ?  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I  was  a  pretty  eood 
German  sdiolar,  having  received  part  of  my  educa- 
tion at  Heidelberg ;  and  I  had  German  friends,  one 
of  whom  had  provided  me  with  a  letter  to  a  stafif- 
officer  of  rank,  tervin^  with  the  Prussian  force.  I 
had  no  doubt  of  receiving  permission,  as  a  neutral 
spectator,  to  pass  freely  through  the  lines  of  the 
Schlcswig-Holstein  army. 

Christina  Torfe  was  sUent  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
lifted  her  head,  and  turned  her  blue  eyes  beseech- 
ingly towards  me,  sayins,  in  a  voice  that  was  half 
playful,  half  agitated,  "  Mr.  Shaw,  you  will  perhaps 
nave  it  in  your  power  to  do  mc  a  gres^t  favor, — that 
is,"  —  and  now  she  eagerly  corrected  herself,  color- 
ing slightly  the  while, — *'  that  is,  not  a  great  favor, 
nothing  alarming ;  but  I  shall  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death.*' 

And  these  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  that  was 
all  but  irresistible.  I  had  no  desire  to  resist  it^  I 
expressed  myself  only  too  much  flattered  at  having 
it  m  my  power  to  be  of  service,  even  in  a  trifle,  to 
Mademoiselle  l^orfe;  and  I  envied  the  ease  with 
which  a  Frenchman,  in  my  place,  would  have  ratr 
tied  ofi*  a  score  of  glib  compliments.  However,  I 
made  myself  understood. 

Still  the  fair  young  Dane  did  not  appear  in  a 
hurry  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the  commis- 
sion which  1  stood  pledj^d  to  execute ;  and  there 
were  a  few  moments  of  silence.  We  had  wandered 
a  little  apart  fix>m  the  rest,  and  were  standing  on 
the  verge  of  the  grove,  just  where  the  trees  opened 
so  aa  to  give  a  clear  view  to  seaward,  and  where  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  the  old  fort  or  castle  lay  gray 
and  stem  among  the  wild-flowers  and  green  brush- 
wood.   Christina  Torfe's  eyes  were  bent  pensively 


on  the  crumbling  fragments  of  wall,  draped  with 
foxglove  and  heather,  and  through  the  fissures  in 
which  might  be  seen  the  blue  sea,  dotted  over  with 
white  sai&.  She  stood  thus  for  a  while  in  silence, 
impatiently  beating  on  the  turf  with  her  little  foot, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face  was  such  as  to  perplex 
me.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  cloud  over  its  bright 
beauty.  Hie  sweet  blue  eyes  were  thoughtful  and 
almost  stem ;  the  red  lip  auivered.  It  was  only  for 
some  few  seconds  that  this  lasted,  and  then  the  smile 
came  back  to  the  beautiful  face  beside  me  ;  and 
Christina  said,  in  her  pretty,  hesitating  Engiish, 
"I  was  wishing,  Mr.  Shaw,  that  Holger  Danske 
would  come  to  our  help  in  the  hour  of  need,  or 
some  other  hero  in  his  stead.  When  those  old 
ruins  were  a  strong  fortress,  Denmark  was  not,  as 
now,  a  prey  to  any  spoiler  who  could  bear  us  down 
by  weight  of  numbers.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
am  going  to  ask  of  you.  You  are  sure,  I  suppose,  to 
visit  the  German  camp  at  Eckemfiord,  where,"  — 
here  her  voice  trembled  again, — "where  the  prison- 
ers are  kept  ?  —  our  Danish  prisoners,  I  mean  ?  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  with  some  expression 
of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  the  brave  ana  kindly 
little  nation  to  which  my  fair  acquaintance  be- 
longed. 

"  One  who  is  very  dear  to  me — my  brother — m 
there,  a  prisoner  of  war,"  said  Christina  Torfe ;  and 
I  noticed  that  she  spoke  with  emotion,  for  her  voice 
faltered,  and  her  color  deepened,  and  her  blue  eyes 
were  downcast. 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  among 
the  bushes,  such  as  a  d<^,  or  even  one  of  those  foxes 
so  common  in  Danish  forests,  misht  have  caused ; 
but  when  I  turned  my  head  I  could  see  notliin^,  and 
my  fair  companion  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts,  apparently,  even  to  hear  the  faint 
sound.  Sue  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine  at  last,  and  re- 
suming her  usual  lively  manner,  thoujgh  with  a  risi- 
ble effort,  she  explained  the  commission  with,  which 
she  ventured  to  be^  me  to  chai^  mvself.  It  ap- 
peared that  her  brother.  Captain  Uarald  Torfe,  fond 
of  smoking,  as  most  Danes  are,  had  a  very  handsome 
and  favorite  ciear-casc,  a  present  from  some  old  school- 
fellow, and  which  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
This  cigar-case  had,  through  the  bungling  of  the 
stupid  soldier-servant  who  packed  the  young  officer^s 
portmanteau,  been  unluckily  left  behind  at  Copen- 
ha^n ;  and  even  before  he  was  unfortunately  taken 
prisoner,  the  young  baron  —  he  was  a  baron  as  well 
as  a  captain  —  had  twice  written  to  request  his  rela- 
tives to  send  him  this  missing  treasure,  but  no  safe 
opportunity  had  occurred.  And  now  that  poor 
narald  was  in  captivity,  and  liis  life  monotonotely 
dull,  no  doubt  he  was  still  more  desirous  of  having 
his  pet  case  restored  to  him,  since  he  declared  that 
no  cigars  taken  from  anv  other  receptacle  possessed 
the  same  flavor.  Would  I  —  I,  George  Shaw,  of  the 
Inner  Temple  —  foigive  Mademoiselle  Christina's 
presumption  in  trespassing  on  a  stranger's  good 
nature,  and  convey  the  ciga]>case  safely  to  its  gal- 
lant owner  ? 

**Mv  brother  will  thank  you  heartily,  I  know; 
and  iff  when  this  dreadful  war  is  over,  you  should 
revisit  Copenhagen,  we  should  all  be  so  glad,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Ibrfe,  and  then  suddenly  started  and 
turned  pale  as  the  brood-brimmed  hat,  green  spec- 
tacles, and  snake-like  head  of  Dr.  Blumenbach  were 
protraded  from  a  neighboring  thicket,  and  the  doc- 
tor himself,  blandly  smiling  and  bowing,  came  push- 
ing his  way  through  the  fern  and  brambles  to  an- 
nounce to  the  **  hochwohlgebomen  fraiilein"  that 
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lier  veiy  noble  papa,  his  illustrious  patient,  had 
twice  inquired  for  her.  Nothing  could  oe  more  po- 
litely deterential  than  the  doctor's  manner,  ana  I 
could  not  help  blaming  Christina  in  m^  heart  for  the 
haughtiness  with  which  she  received  his  suave  civili- 
ties. It  war  evident  that  he  was  no  fsivorite  with 
bar,  and  the  dry  "  Thank  you,  Herr  Blumenbach ; 
jou  will  oblige  me  by  telling  papa  that  I  shall  re- 
toni  directly,  was  made  atill  more  cold  and  repel- 
lent by  the  freezing  glance  of  the  blue  eyea.  The 
doctor  took  the  hint  m  good  part,  however ;  rubbed 
his  hands  together;  bowed,  snurked,  and,  assuring 
the  "gnUdige  fraiilein"  that  he  should  have  the 
honor  of  delivering  her  message,  retired  at  a  brisk 
pece.  We  followed,  more  slowly;  and  as  soon  as 
the  bony  figure  of  the  doctor  had  vanished  among 
the  smooth  stems  of  the  beech-trees,  my  fair  com- 
uuuon  exclaimed,  passionately,  '^I  hate  that  man. 
1  am  sure  he  is  a  spy.** 

This  speech  was  couched  in  the  Danish  tongue, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  uttered  as  a  soliloquy  rather 
than  addressed  to  me ;  but  the  emphasis  wiui  which 
it  was  uttered  almost  startled  me. 

**A  spy?"  said  I,  turning  in  surprise;  "surely 
not  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be*  known  to  and 
esteemed  by  Count  Torfe;  and,  besides  —  " 

**  Had  he  but  just  come  up  at  that  moment  ?  or 
had  he  been  listening  ?  "  interrupted  Christina,  anx- 
iously ;  and  then,  seeming  to  shake  off  her  anxiety 
by  a  sudden  effort,  she  told  me  that  she  was  veiy 
foolish,  that  antipathies  were  beyond  our  own  con- 
trol, and  that  she  was  quite  ashamed  of  her  dislike 
to  Dr.  Blumenbach,  who  was,  after  all,  a  cjcver 
practitioner,  and  of  much  service  to  h^  father.  As 
for  his  being  a  spy,  she  laughingly  said  that  his  being 
a  German,  and  his  wearing  tinted*^  spectacles,  were 
the  only  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion ;  and  even  if 
he  were  the  most  ubiquitous  of  eai/^sdroppers,  we 
had  not  been  talking  state  secrets,  and  might  afibrd 
to  take  aU  Berlin  mto  our  confidence.  And  then 
we  rejoined  the  party,  and  the  rest  of  that  holiday 
aflemoon  was  spent  without  the  occurrence  of  any- 
thing worth  mentioning. 

On  Monday  morning  I  started  fix>m  Elsinore,  hav- 
ing in  my  portmanteau  the  much-valued  cigar-case, 
wUch  had  been  forwarded  to  me  on  the  previous 
erening,  along  with  a  tiny  pink  note,  that  contained 
only  a  very  few  words  of  playfiil  entreaty  on  the 
part  of  Christina  Torfe,  that  I  would  not  forget  her 
oommission.  I  examined  the  cigar-case  wiUi  some 
cmiosity.  It  was  a  laige  and  handsome  one,  of 
embossed  silver,  very  splendidly  emblazoned  with 
the  Torie  coat  of  arms,  and  with  a  baron's  coronet, 
and  the  letters  H.  T.  in  Gothic  characters  below  the 
heraldic  cognizance.  It  was  lined  with  Russia 
leather,  and  contained  six  cigars,  Havannas  of  a 
verv  eood  quality,  to  judge  by  their  pale  amber  tint 
ud  the  debcate  satin-like  smoothness  of  the  twisted 
lea£  I  was  scarcely  surprised  that  the  owner  of 
thb  costly  pocket  compamon  should  be  attached  to 
it,  especially  as  it  was  the  gift  of  an  old  fiiend.  And 
I  anticipated  some  pleasure  in  transferring  my 
ehaige  to  its  proprietor,  whose  name,  with  the  num- 
ber of  his  regiment,  I  had  duly  entered  in  my 
pocket-book. 

I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pass 
^ch  I  required  to  enable  me  to  come  ana  go  freely 
within  the  German  lines.  The  Prussian  staff-major, 
to  whom  I  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  did 
not  disguise  firom  me,  as  he  handed  me  the  magic 
■lip  of  paper  signed  by  Marshal — then  Lieutenant- 
General — Wrangel,  that  the  fiivor  was  not  one 


granted  every  day  to  amateur  sight-seers.  How- 
ever, I  was  a  firiend's  firiend,  and  he  was  satisfied 
with  my  word  of  honor  that  I  was  not  the  bearer  of 
any  secret  despatches  or  private  messages  to  any  of 
the  Danish  partisans  within  the  duchies.  Furnished 
with  this  document  I  was  permitted  to  wander  at 
will,  exploring  the  sites  of  such  skirmishes,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  battles,  as  had  taken  place  during 
that  irregular  war,  to  inspect  the  Dannewerk,  ana 
to  visit  the  camp  near  EcKemfiord,  where  the  Dan- 
ish prisoners  were  kept  under  a  strons  guard. 
Little  did  I  conjecture  how  soon  I  shioula  iBnd  my 
own  fate  involved  in  theirs  1      ' 

Guided  bv  a  peassuit,  I  walked  firom  ^e  little 
town  of  Eckemnord  across  the  broad  flSit  fields, 
speckled  with  cattle  and  horses,  towards  the  camp. 
It  was  a  breezeless  autumn  day,  and  the  German 
flags  that  had  been  set  up  on  every  spii^  and  high 
roof  in  the  town,  hung  drooping  against  the  stim, 
and  did  not  show  the  ^udy  hues  of  the-  new  na- 
tional tri-color.  The  air  was  close  and  still,  and 
the  tree-crickets  chirped  more  shrilly  1itan' usual, 
while  the  small  coasting  crafl  lav  becalmed-on  the 
blue  stretch  of  water  before  me,  looking,  with  their 
useless  sails,  like  so  manv  white-winged  butterflies 
caught  by  the  feet,  and  unable  to  escape,  .^y 
^ide  was  not  talkative,  and  I  was  myself^  rather 
in  a  mood  for  meditation  than  for  converse,  so  that 
my  thoughts  were  busy  as  I  passed  slowly  across 
the  great  meadows  and  skiried  the  huge  faon- 
houses,  which,  with  their  long  ranges  of  outbuild- 
ings, had  the  air  of  rustic  fortresses,  and  in  al^of 
.which  troops  were  now  quartered. 

My  thoughts  were  very  apt  to  dwell -upon  j^at 
scene  in  the  wood,  on  the  day  of  the  picnic  at 
Holgemess.  It  was  not  alone  that  I  remembered 
Chnstina's  rare  loveliness,  and  the  affection  for 
her  brother  which  had  prompted  her  to  seek  evtry 
opportunity  of  alleviating  the  monotonous  sadness  of 
^  his  captivity.  But  there  was  something  strange  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  request  haa  been  pre- 
ferred. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  harder  did  I  find 
it  to  account  for  the  marked  agitation  which  Chris- 
tina Torfe  had  displayed  during  the  interview. 
The  favor  she  had  asked  at  m^  lands  was  a  very 
petty  one,  —  one  of  those  trifling  services  which 
cannot  be  refused  without  churHshness,  and  which 
would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cost  the 
person  who  should  render  them  a  second  thought. 
Why,  then,  had  there  been  so  much  excitement, 
so  much  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  fair  petitioner? 
I  instantly  dismissed  from  my  mind  the  idea,  how- 
ever flattering  to  myself,  that  Mademoiselle  Torfe 
was  not  insensible  to  the  personal  merits  of  Geoige 
Shaw,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Tem^rfe.  Christina,  with 
her  thoughtful  eyes  and  her  proud  mien,  was  by  no 
means  likely,  not  only  to  give  away  her  heart  un- 
asked, but  to  betray  a  preference  for  an  absolute 
stranger.  Besides  this,  the  Danish  aristocracy, 
thougn  affable  and  unaffected  in  social  intercourse, 
still  retain  their  feudal  prejudices  when  matrimony 
is  in  question.  And  the  junior  barrister,  tenant  of 
a  grim  set  of  chambers  in  Pump  Court,  and  thank- 
ful for  a  brief,  was  no  fit  match  for  the  daughter  of 
the  rich  Count  Torfe.  Still,  why  had  the  young 
lady  shown  signs  of  such  evident  emotion, — emo- 
tion, too,  which  she  would  manifestly  have  been 
Slad  to  hide,  and  which  was  intensified  by  the  sud- 
en  appearance  of  that  green-spectacled  German 
doctor,  who  had,  I  could  not  but  own,  the  very  look 
of  a  spy? 
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<*  Halt  I  halt  thera  1  Give  the  word  1 "  called  out 
a  beardless  Prussian  sentinel,  whose  German  had  a 
strong  Polish  twang  in  it ;  and  he  brought  his  mus- 
ket to  the  "present"  as  he  hailed  me.  I  started  at 
my  revery  being  dius  roughly  broken  in  upon,  and 
saw  the  tents  of  an  encampment  close  before  me, 
clustered  around  a  great  ola  farm-house  over  which 
a  flag  was  hoisted,  and  which  was  probably  the 
commandant's  quarters.  I  had  arrived  at  the 
camp  I  sought,  and  a  young  guardsman  from  Po- 
sen  was  preparing  to  prove  his  skill  with  the 
newly-invented  "  needle-gun "  on  my  pjerson,  since 
I  had  invaded  his  post  without  observing  him.  I 
gave  the  word,  however,  which  I  fortunately  had 
received  from  a  civil  commissariat  officer  at  Eckem- 
fiord,  exhibited  my  pass,  and  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  corporal  and  fatigue  party  who  happened 
just  uien  to  pass.  My  guide  was  paid  and  dismissed, 
since  none  of  the  peasantry,  without  special  license, 
were  sufl'ercd  to  enter  the  camp,  and  1  was  at  once 
escorted  into  the  presence  of  the  officer  on  duty  in 
the  nearest  guard-house.  This  gentleman  was  po- 
lite enough.  He  read  my  pass  carefully  over,  com- 
pared the  signature  with  an  autograph  that  he  had 
oy  him,  and  returned  it  with  a  bow. 

^  You  will  excuse  these  formalities,  I  tmst,"  said 
the  Prussian,  smiling  good-humorcdly.  "  We  have 
our  orders,  and  our  commander.  Major  Rothenthurm, 
is  not  the  man  to  permit  any  laxity  in  their  execu- 
tion. And  only  this  morning  special  instructions  — 
But  I  will  not  delay  you  any  longer,  Meinherr.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  camp,  the  grand 
guard  and  quarter-general  excepted." 

I  was  offered  the  services  of  an  orderly,  as  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  find  my  way  without  guidance ; 
and  as  the  orderly  was  an  intelligent  young  fellow 
with  a  pleasant  face  and  a  civil  manner,  I  thankfully 
accepted  the  offer.  I  found  the  young  German  veiy 
communicative  as  we  walked  side  by  side  up  the 
avenue  of  tents.  His  name  I  forget,  but  he  was 
from  Bonn,  and  was,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  professor 
there,  was  well  educated,  and  had  been  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army  in  compliance  with  the  un- 
bending Prussian  rule  that  makes  every  man  of  ev- 
ery degree  serve  out  his  time  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
a  trim,  neat  specimen  of  the  German  military,  but 
he  spoke  of  the  service  with  anything  but  enthusiasm. 
It  would  soon  be  over,  he  8£ud,  his  term  of  enlistment, 
and  then  he  should  be  his  "  own  man  "  again.  He 
seemed  to  regard  the  years  spent  in  the  army  rather 
as  a  tax  on  his  time,  a  wearisome  episode  in  his  life, 
than  anything  else ;  but  he  took  it  philosophically, 
as  an  unpleasant  necessity.  The  prisoners,  he  said, 
were  well  cared  for,  and  tolerably  healthy ;  but  they 
found  the  life  dull,  and  no  wonder.  No  one  was 
harsh  to  them,  unless  when  they  tried  to  escape. 
Two  of  them  had  tried  to  get  away  last  Saturday, 
but  one  had  been  shot  dead,  and  the  other  was  dy- 
ing in  hospital. 

Conversing  thus,  as  we  passed  between  the  turfy 
hillocks  and  sandv  hollows  that  intervened  between 
the  quarters  of  the  Prussian  guard  and  those  of  the 
Danish  prisoners,  we  almost  stumbled  over  an  old 
man  in  black  clothes  of  clerical  cut,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  from  beneath  which  fell  his  long  iron- 
gray  hair.  He  was  on  his  knees,  carefully  digging 
up  some  root  with  his  pocket-knife,  and  a  wallet  naU* 
full  of  roots,  bulbs,  and  other  objects  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  He  took  off  ha  hat  and  bowed 
politely  to  me  as  a  stranger,  iand  I  returned  the 
bow  and  the  ^  golden  daeg,"  and  passed  on. 

**  That  is  old  Herr  Pastor  Kruse,  the.  clergyman 


of  Eppheim,"  said  the  orderly ;  **  though  he 's  a  Dane 
he 's  free  of  the  camp,  by  special  orden  from  head- 
quarters. He  is  an  odd  old  man,  but  a  good  pastor, 
though  he  certainly  must  be  crazy  about  botany  and 
entomolc^y  to  hunt  beetles  and  wild-flowers,  as  ho 
does,'  in  the  ver^  middle  of  our  batteries  and  battai- 
lous. But  he  IS  a  corresponding  member  of  every 
learned  society  in  Europe,  and  Wrangel,  Bei^,  and 
all  the  genersds  know  lUl  about  him,  and  he  goes 
where  he  likes  without  being  molested.  But  here 
are  the  Danes,  Meinherr.  What  was  the  name  of 
the  officer  you  desired  to  see  ?  " 

"  Captain  Harald  Torfo,"  I  answered,  "  of  the  reg- 
iment of "    But  here  the  words  died  away  on 

my  lips  as  a  long  loud  shout  came  rolling  from  afar, 
and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  quick  men- 
acing rattle  of  the  Prussian  drums.  My  companion 
started,  while  even  the  Danish  prisoners  lounging 
in  the  sunshine  clustered  together  with  anxiety  de- 
picted in  their  faces. 

"  That  is  the  *  alarm,' "  observed  my  guide.  "  What 
can  be  amiss  ?  "  This  question  was  soon  set  at  rest 
Twenty  soldiers,  headed  by  an  officer  with  his  sword 
drawn,  came  hurrying  up  at  a  run,  and  several  voices 
demanded,  "Where  was  the  Englander?"  And 
before  an  answer  could  be  returned,  the  captain  at 
the  head  of  the  party  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  my 
arm  and  bade  me  consider  myself  under  arrest,  in 
the  names  of  the  Konig  von  Preussen  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Eckemfiora.  My  flrst  impulse  was  to 
shake  off  his  grasp,  but  the  flitility  of  resistance  was 
but  too  plain. 

"What  is  my  offence?"  I  asked,  angrily.  The 
sei]geant,  who  had  been  interrogating  my  soldier 
guide,  here  broke  eagerly  in,  — 

"  Herr  Captain,  the  oraerlj^  declares  that  this  Eng- 
lander openiy  avowed  his  wish  to  speak  with  Cap- 
tain the  Baron  Harald  Torfe,  to  whom  he  had  some- 
thins  to  deliver.  That  will  make  matters  clearer 
to  the  honorable  court-martial." 

"  Bring  him  along,"  cried  the  captun.  And  be- 
tween a  file  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  I  was 
hurried  away.  My  expostulations  were  quite  un- 
heeded. Indeed,  no  one  listened  to  a  word  I  said, 
and  I  soon  desisted  from  the  useless  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain my  own  innocence  of  all  designs  hostile  to  the 
majesty  of  Prussia  and  the  Germanic  Yerein. 

Meanwhile  the  camp,  lately  so  quiet,  had  become 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  uproar.  Drums  were  beating 
and  bugles  sounding,  mounted  officers  were  gallop- 
ing furiously  to  and  fro,  and  already  a  strong  boov 
of  troops  had  got  under  arms,  and  stood  like  a  waU 
around  their  colors, 'while  from  tent  and  hovd 
emerged  numbers  of  soldiers  hastily  buckling  on 
their  accoutrements,  and  runningto  join  the  comr 
pany  to  which  they  belonged.  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  loud  and  frequent ;  a  detachment  of  green- 
coated  Jagers  passed  me  in  double-quick  time,  as  I 
was  pushed  and  jostled  towards  the  farm-house  which 
served  for  a  quarter-general,  and  the  clank  and  rat- 
tle of  chain-bridles,  mingling  with  the  deep  roll  and 
iar  of  gun-carriages  in  rapid  motion,  caused  me  to 
look  around,  as  two  field-pieces  went  by  at  a  gallop, 
the  direction  taken  being  that  in  which  lay  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Danish  prisoners. 

I  had,  however,  but  little  leisure  to  perplex  myself 
with  trying  to  account  for  these  proceedings,  rnnce  I 
was  dragged  into  a  sort  of  office,  formeriy,  as  I  Bhonld 
suppose,  the  room  in  which  the  owner  of  the  €um 
paia  wages  and  transacted  business,  for  or  some 
shelves  there  still  lay  account-books,  bunches  of  dried 
herbs,  samples  of  pulse  and  corn,  and  an  old  tragon- 
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whip.  But  these  objects  had  been  thrust  aside  to 
make  room  for  shakos,  swords,  sabretasches,  and 
other  military  g^^u*,  and  the  chamber  was  apparently 
transformed  into  a  bureau  of  Prussian  soldier-clerks. 
Several  orderlies  and  sergeants  were  busy  in  writing 
at  desks  nidely-formed  oi  casks  and  chests,  while  an 
aide-de-camp  walked  to  and  fro,  with  his  sheathed 
nrord  under  his  arm.  To  this  aide-de-camp  my  cap- 
ton  made  their  report  with  martial  brevity,  and 
then  the  captain  retired,  leaving  the  sergeant  and 
the  two  men  who  stood  on  each  side  of  me  ready,  as 
their  watchful  attitude  denoted,  to  use  their  bayo- 
nets in  case  of  the  slightest  resistance  on  my  part. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  aide-de-camp,  demand- 
ing, as  calmly  as  I  could,  the  reason  of  my  arrest. 
But  the  Prussian  was  not  disposed  to  be  communi- 
eatire.  He  merely  frowned,  and  ordered  the  ser- 
gttnt  to  '*keep  the  prisoner  quiet";  and  I  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  I  should  be  Drought  before  some 
mperior  authority,  when  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
mistake,  whaterer  it  was,  would  at  once  be  cleared 
np.  I  waited  and  waited,  in  a  fever  of  annoyance 
and  perplexity,  while  still  the  drums  beat  and  the 
word  of  command  resounded  without,  and  still  the 
military  automata  around  me  wrote  and  ciphered, 
filling  up  pages  and  columns  with  their  neat,  small 
handwritixig,  till  the  monotonous  scratching  of  their 
pens  upon  the  paper  grew  hateful  to  my  ear.  At 
last  the  door  flew  open,  and  I  was  bidden  to  "  ad- 
tanoe,  for  the  court-martial  was  ready." 

In  another  minute  I  found  myself  in  a  large  room, 
BO  doubt  the  state  apartment  of  the  farm-house,  the 
parlor  in  which  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  pro- 
prietor, turned  out  of  their  dwelling  to  accommo- 
date a  Royal  Prussian  commandant,  had  been  wont 
to  assemble  on  days  of  high  festival.  The  old- 
fivfaioned,  well-polished  ^rniture  had  been  woefully 
knocked  about,  however ;  the  bright-colored  square 
of  carpet  was  dim  with  the  trampling  of  muddy 
boots,  the  piano  had  been  overturned,  and  the  trim 
paper  on  the  walls  was  blackened  by  caricatures 
ezecated  with  a  burnt  stick.  In  this  once  neat 
apartment^  now  in  a  condition  of  piteous  wreck  and 
disorder,  six  or  seven  ofHcers  were  seated  at  a  table 
littered  with  papers,  while  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
one  or  two  nondescript  persons,  like  clerks  in  uni- 
fcnn,  stood  in  the  background.  The  most  pomi- 
aent  figure,  however,  was  a  broad-chested  old  man, 
wearing  several  decorations,  and  whose  white  mous- 
tache and  grizzled  head,  closely  cropped,  contrasted 
with  his  purple  and  swollen  face.  All  the  other 
officers  were  young  men,  and  I  could  not  but  doubt 
that  this  savage-looking  veteran  was  Major  Bothen- 
thorm,  who  command^  at  Eckemfiord,  and  whom 
I  had  incidentally  heard  described  as  a  tyrannical 
nartinet 

Major  Boihcnthurm  eyed  me  very  sternly  and 
grimly,  much  as  a  tiger  might  eye  the  victim  lying 
cnshed  beneath  his  cruel  paw,  and  cut  short  my 
efforts  at  remonstrance  with  almost  a  roar  of  angry 
inperiousness.  He  then  curtly  informed  the  *'  court " 
that  the  proceedings  mi^ht  begin,  as  the  accused 
waa  before  it ;  and  at  a  sign  from  the  major,  a  ler- 
pant,  who  acted  aa  greffier,  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
nk  before  him,  and  prepared  to  write.  The  ^  in- 
terrogatory "  bc^n  at^  once,  and  I,  indignant  as  I 
WK  at  the  harsh  injustice  of  my  treiatment,  deemed 
it  best  to  answer  the  questions.  In  answer  to  the 
pendent,  I  told  my  name  and  profession,  whence  I 
came,  and  why  I  had  soucht  an  interview  with 
Captain  Torfe,  of  the  Danish  service.  The  cigar- 
was  drawn  from  my  pocket  and  handed  to  the 


president.  The  fierce  old  officer  held  it  in  his  clutch, 
and  continued  to  stare  at  me  with  the  expresion 
with  which  a  cat  surveys  a  half-dead  mouse. 

"You  have  nothing  to  add  to  your  confession, 
Herr'Shaw? — nothii^,  I  mean,  that  may  give  you 
a  claim  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Major  Bothenthurm,"  I  answered,  with 
rising  indignation.  **I  want  no  mercy  from  you, 
but  simply  to  be  set  at  liberty.  You  are  either 
under  some  strange  delusion,  or  you  are  — " 

Here  a  hand  was  pressed  upon  my  mouth  so  for- 
cibly that  my  speech  was  cut  short,  while  the  major 
looked  around,  and  said  sternly  to  the  greffier,  — 

"  Write  that  the  '  suspect '  Shaw,  native  of  War- 
wickshire, England,  insults  the  court  and  rejects  its 
clemency.  —  And  now,  sir,  what  say  you  to  this 
proof  that  vour  artfully  devised  scheme  to  convey 
concealed  despatches  to  the  Danish  prisoners  has 
failed  to  hoodwink  the  Royal  Prussian  officers  ?  " 

So  saying,  the  major  deliberately  opened  the 
splendid  box  of  embossed  silver,  drew  out  a  cigar, 
and  carefully  untwisting  the  outside  leafofamber- 
hued  tobacco,  disclosed  a  ti^htiy-folded  roll  of  deli- 
cate tissue  paper,  thickly  written  over  in  small  char- 
acters, that  had  liitherto  lain  invisible  in  the  centre 
of  that  treacherous  Havanna.  A  second,  and  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  sixth  and  laat,  also  gi^ve  to  view, 
on  the  process  being  repeated,  a  similar  roll  of 
paper.  The  papers  were  unrolled,  and  three  of  the 
officers  present,  being  acquainted  with  the  Danish 
language,  undertook  to  translate  the  contents  for 
the  inmrmation  of  the  court.  As  for  m^-self,  I  was 
&irly  struck  dumb,  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  my 
surprise  and  confusion  were  attributed  to  conscious 
guilt  But  my  ideas  had  not  yet  had  time  to  clear 
when  one  of  the  interpreters  announced  that  the 
contents  of  the  documents  so  cunnin^y  concealed 
corresponded  with  the  warning  Major  Aothenthurm 
had  received.  The  despatches  were,  addressed  to 
Captain  Harald  Torfe,  and  urced  that  officer,  well 
known  for  his  daring  and  adc&ess,  to  organize  an 
outbreak  among  the  prisoners,  and  to  head  a  rising 
on  a  given  dav,  when  the  guards  might  be  over- 
powered, and  toe  escape  of  all  the  Danes  secured. 
The  writer  further  promised,  that  on  the  day  in 
question  a  flotilla  of  Danish  gunboats  and  other 
small  vessels  would  put  into  the  fiord,  prepared  not 
only  to  embark  the  escaped  captives,  but  to  land  a 
force  of  marines  and  seamen  to  their  aid ;  and  so 
well  was  Uie  affair  planned,  that,  but  for  treachery, 
the  scheme  might  probably  have  been  successful. 
Nor  was  I  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the 
spy  who  had  plaved  a  traitor's  part  One  of  the 
younger  officers  thoughtieaslv  said  that  "  Dr.  Jacob 
Blumenbach  was  a  usefid  bloodhound  " ;  and  when 
those  beside  the  careless  speaker  uttered  a  warning 
"  Hush ! "  the  president  gruffly  remarked  that  the 
indiscretion  mattered  little,  since  the  English  ^  sus- 
pect "  would  not  have  much  chance  of  holding  fiuv 
ther  intercourse  with  his  Danish  friends  in  Copen- 
hagen. Then  I  was  removed,  while  the  court  should 
deuberate  on  my  case ;  nor  was  I  permitted  to  speak 
again.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use.  I 
had  already  related  the  simple  truth,  which  had 
been  received  with  sneers  and  incredulity.  I  was 
marched  away  to  the  kitchen  of  the  farm,  then  full 
of  soldiers,  who  stared  at  me,  but  did  not  address 
me.  Most  of  these  men  were  convalescents  not  yet 
fit  for  duty;  but  there  was  a  regular  guard,  and  the 
sentries  at  the  outer  door  were  doubled.  In  twenty 
minutes  a  young  officer,  a  lieutenant,  came  out  of 
the  farm  parlor.    His  fsbce  was  pale  and  his  manner 
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nervous,  I  thought,  as  he  approached  me,  a  written 
paper  in  his  hand. 

**  It  is  m^  duty,  Herr  Shaw,  to  communicate  to 
you  the  decision  of  the  court-martial.  It  is  a  pain- 
tUl  duty,  but  I  cannot  reject  or  modify  it,"  said  this 
gentleman,  who  seemed  a  kind-hearted  ^oung  fel- 
low, and  who  vainly  tried  to  speak  with  official 
formalism  as  he  went  on,  huskily,  **  You  are  found 
guilty  on  all  the  charges.   The  sentence  is  —  death." 

^*-  Death ! "  I  repeated,  incredulously.  "  You  are 
trying  to  frighten  me.    This  is  a  jest  1 " 

*^  It  is  ^m,  hard  earnest,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
shaking  hu  head ;  **  here  is  the  sentence  in  writing. 
You  can  read  German,  I  believe."  And  I  tried  to 
read  the  writing  which  he  thrust  into  my  hand,  but 
the  written  wonis  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
unable  to  decipher  one  letter.  For  an  instant  I  was 
stupefied.  Then  I  spoke  out,  and  to  some  purpose. 
Solemnly  I  protested  my  innocence;  angrily  I  in- 
veighed against  the  glaring  mockery  of  my  trial. 
And  J  ]^e  my  hearer  remember  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and  that  my  country  was  neither  slack 
nor  slow  in  avenging  the  blood  of  any  of  her  people 
unrighteously  shed,  so  that  retribution  would  not 
fail  to  overtake  those  who  should  murder  me  under 
color  of  law. 

To  this  the  lieutenant  replied,  not  unkindly,  that 
the  responsibility  rested  with  Major  Kothenthurm 
alone ;  that  what  I  said  might  be  true,  but  that  the 
major  w^s^he  v«ry  last  man  in  the  Prussian  service 
tO"  Attach  weight  to  the  displeasure  of  a  foreign 
powcjr;.that  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  England  and 
Englishmen,  and  tJiat  he  was  thoroughly  bent  on 
makijag  -a  severe  example  of  me,  that  future  at- 
tempt? of  the  sort  might  be  checked.  Briefly,  or- 
ders must  be  obeyed. 

*'  When  is  it  to  be  ?  "  asked  I,  in  a  voice  that  did 
not  sound  Jil^e  my  own. 

**At-sunset  this  day,"  the  lieutenant  answered, 
and  left  ,m$,  directing  the  sergeant  to  allow  me  to 
sit  down,  and  to  let  me  have  any  refreshments  that 
I  might  reauire,  but  on  no  account  to  lose  sight  of 
me  tor  an.  instant.  I  was  thrust  into  a  chair,  and 
there  I  sat  like  one  who  has  received  a  stunning 
blow.  Pn^cntly  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  ad- 
dressing  nie  kindly,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  Pastor 
Kruse,  the  Danish  clergyman,  standing  over  me. 
He  was  speaking  to  me  in  English,  but  the  words 
had  to  be  twice  repeated  before  I  gathered  their 


meaning. 


**  This  is  a  sad  affair,"  said  the  old  pastor,  ^  but  I, 
for  one,  am  convinced  of  your  innocence.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  the  major,  but  he  is  obdurate.  If 
you  witl  tell  nie  the  plain  truth  I  may  save  you  yet." 
And  indeed,  on  hearing  the  whole  story  from  my 
lips,  the  good  old  man  declared  his  intention  of  set- 
ting off  at  once  to  General  Berg,  at  Schleswig,  — 
an  officer  whose  authority  was  paramount  in  the 
district,  —  and  of  soliciting  at  least  a  respite  of  the 
iniquitous  sentence. 

^  I  know  him  well.  We  are  brother  naturalists, 
and  he  is  a  good  man,"  said  the  pastor ;  **  and  old 
as  my  nag  and  I  are,  we  have  strength  enough  left 
to  make  Ught  of  the  lea^^es  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 
Keep  a  good  heart  Your  life  is  safe,  or  my  name 
is  not  Ephraim  Kruse."  But  when  hour  after  hour 
of  that  long  sultry  day  went  by,  and  no  reprieve 
arrived,  I  began  greatly  to  doubt  whether  or  no 
I  could  depend  on  the  pastor's  cheery  assurance. 
The  ride  to  Schleswig  was  a  long  one,  and  I  tor- 
mented myself  by  imagining  fifty  accidents  that 
might  delay  the  kmd  clei^yman  on  his  way.    Even 


a  lost  horseshoe  might  fatally  turn  the  scales  of  lift 
and  death.  And  how  if  the  general  should  be  ab- 
sent ?.  how  if  he  should  prove  unwilling  to  reverse 
the  sentence  of  his  truculent  subordinate  ?  As  the 
ffreat  kitchen  clock  ticked  off  the  minutes  and  the 
hours,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  my  life  was  eb- 
bing with  the  ebb  of  tnat  autumn  day. 

Twice  I  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  an  in- 
terview with  Major  Kothenthurm,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  hear  reason,  but  thb  was  denieo. 
Otherwise  I  was  not  ill-used.  Food  was  repeatedly 
offered  me,  and  when  I  refused  it,  and  asked  for 
writing  materials,  these  were  supplied,  though  I 
was  warned  that  the  letters  I  wrote  would  be  pe- 
rused by  the  commandant,  and  forwarded  or  not, 
according  to  his  good  pleasure.  I  was  told,  too, 
that  the  Danish  prisoners  were  now  very  closely 
watchod,  that  guns  loaded  with  grape  were  pointed 
at  their  quarters,  and  that  half  the  troops  in  camp 
were  kept  under  arms  to  frustrate  any  outbreak; 
also  that  Captain  Harald  Torfe  and  other  captive 
officers  had  been  placed  in  confinement,  and  were 
to  be  questioned  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  da^r  wore  on.  The  shadows  grew  longer  and 
more  slanting,  and  the  level  yellow  rays  of  the  sink- 
iiur  sun  streamed  through  the  weste^  window  and 
feU  on  the  brick  floor ;  but  still  no  si^ns  of  Pastor 
Kruse's  embassy  having  been  successfm.  My  mind 
was  growing  weary.  I  had  thought  long  and  sadly 
of  dear  friends  at  home,  whom  I  should  never  see 
again ;  of  my  life  so  rudely  cut  short ;  of  my  day- 
dreams never  to  bo  realized.  I  thought,  too,  of 
Christina's  conduct.  The  trick  was  a  cruel  one; 
but  I  was  convinced  by  her  agitation,  well-remem- 
bered now,  that  she  was  averse  to  the  part  she 
played  in  the  plot,  and  that  others  had  persuaded 
her  to  dissemble  thus.  And  probably  but  for  the 
treason  of  that  green-spectacled  snake  of  a  German 
doctor  the  ruse  would  have  succeeded,  and  — 

**  It  is  time,  Herr  Shaw,"  said  the  young  lieuten- 
ant, coming  in,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  accom- 
panied by  three  files  of  soldiers.  Quite  passive  and 
apathetic,  I  permitted  myself  to  be  led  away,  fol- 
lowed by  a  murmur  of  compassion  from  the  wound- 
ed soldiers  in  the  kitchen.  At  the  outer  door  the 
rest  of  the  firing  party  stood  in  waiting,  and  I  was 
conducted  onward  amonv  the  grassy  mounds  to  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  deep  sandy  hollow.  Here 
a  grave  had  been  duff.  The  pioneers  had  just  fin- 
ished this  portion  of  their  work,  and  they  waited, 
leaning  on  their  spades,  to  fill  in  the  earth  that 
should  cover  me  from  men's  sight  forever.  A  rude 
coffin  of  unpainted  deal  lay  beside  the  grave.  The 
firing  party  was  hastilv  drawn  up,  and  as  they  &ced 
me,  the  sergeant  produced  a  handkerchief  to  bind 
my  eyes.  As  he  touched  me  I  seemed  at  once  to 
become  awake  to  the  dreadful  nature  of  my  position. 

I  began,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  protest  my  absolute 
innocence  of  any  military  offence,  but  in  vain.  I  was 
forced  down  on  my  knees,  and  blindfolded.  Thej 
left  me  kneeling  beside  the  trench,  and  I  heard  the 
words,  "  Attention !  Order  arms ! "  The  musket« 
rattled.  But  then  there  was  a  shout,  the  tramp  of 
a  horse,  and  next  a  hearty  cheer  firom  the  soldiers. 

**  Reprieved  1  A  reprieve  for  the  Englander  I 
Huz«a  I " 

The  bandage  was  torn  from  my  eyes,  and  I  found 
myself  in  presence  of  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Berg,  who  had  ridden  hard  from  Sclueswie,  as  the 
condition  of  his  recking  chai*ger  proved,  but  who 
was  only  just  in  time.  The  general  had  beeji  absent 
firom  the  city  when  Pastor  Kruse  arrived,  and  had 
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not  returned  until  it  was  almost  too  late  to  hope 
that  the  messenger  of  mercy  should  reach  Eckem- 
fiord  before  sunset.  However,  I  was  saved,  and 
having  been  sent  to  Schleswig,  was  there  set  at 
liberty,  General  Berg  being  sensible  enough  to  pei> 
ceive  that  I  had  been  made  a  mere  scapegoat  in  the 
natter. 

**  You  will  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England, 
1  foppose,"  said  the  general,  good-humoredly ;  *'  and 
ktep  oat  of  old  Bothenthurm's  way  in  future,  I 
advise  you.  That  old  man  —  he  won  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks  in  the  French  war  by  sheer  dogged 
eoorage  —  is  a  terrible  Turk,  and  might  have  in- 
volved  OS  sadly  with  your  country  but  for  Pastor 
Erase.  But  I  see  plainly  how  ill  you  have  been 
used.  Why,  Mademoiselle  Christina  has  no  brother 
it  all,  as  I  am  informed.  The  capt^n  is  a  cousin, 
and  the  young  people  have  been  betrothed  from 
childhood  in  me  old  Danish  fashion.** 

And  such  was  the  case;  for  long  aflerwards  I 
heard  from  the  Hanburys,  whom  I  found  it  hard  to 
forgive  for  their  share  of  the  plot,  that  Count  Torfe's 
eldest  daughter  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
heen  mamed  to  Baron  Harald,  her  cousin. 

A  CUP  OF  COFFEE. " 

Whek  a  boy  I  had  lessons  in  French  of  a  French- 
iroman,  whose  husband  was  confectioner  in  the  grand 
docal  lutchen  at  Darmstadt.  One  of  the  sons  —  he 
became  aflerwards  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer 
— was  a  great  crony  of  mine,  and  with  him  I  often 
paid  a  visit  to  the  said  ducal  kitchen,  which  for  me 
was  not  merely  a  source  of  material  enjoyment. 

The  steaming,  roasting,  and  boiling  which  were 
goin?  on  there  excited  in  me  the  greatest  interest, 
and  1  could  uninterruptedly  watch  the  process  of 
roasting  a  joint  from  the  first,  when  it  was  put  raw 
on  the  spit,  dll  that  consummating  moment  when 
the  fire  oad  imparted  to  it  a  rich  brown  covering 
and  of  sweetest  savor. 

I  observed  how  the  roast-vcal  was  sprinkled  with 
nit,  the  capons  wrapped  in  slices  of  bacon ;  nothing 
escaped  my  eager  boyish  attention. 

Hence  I  have  retained  a  taste  for  cooking,  and  in 
leisure  hours  occupy  myself  with  the  mystenes  of  the 
kitchen ;  with  the  preparation  of  articles  of  human 
food,  and  all  thereto  belonging ;  in  which  are  not 
imfreqaently  included  matters  of  which  chemistry 
kfiowB  next  to  nothing. 

Younp  chemists  do  not  devote  their  attention  to 
nch  things,  inasmuch  as  they  are  little  fitted  to  af- 
foid  proof  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  or  to  found 
a  claim  to  recognition  in  the  domain  of  science.  It 
therefore  is  left  for  the  older  ones  to  do  so. 

On  the  best  method  of  preparing  our  common 
beverage,  coffee,  the  opinions  both  of  cooks  and 
connoisseurs  considerably  diverge;  and  the  diffi- 
coltjr  of  a  decision  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by 
^  who  knows  that  our  tinmen  and  other  artificers 
tte  yearly  adding  to  the  improvement  of  the  half- 
hundred  biggins  or  coffee-pots  which  we  already 


As  my  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  threat- 
ens to  make  all  these  inventions  unnecessary,  I  risk, 
of  coinse,  making  all  manufacturers  as  sucn  my  ad- 
versaries. 

I  appeal,  however,  to  the  impartiality  of  those  who 
vink  my  coffee,  all  of  whom  I  hope  to  have  on  my 
■de. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  about  the 


em  society  and  civilization,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  it  more  particularly  here. 

But  this  is  certain,  that  Anne  Boleyn  must  have 
risen  from  a  break^ist  of  half*  a  pound  of  bacon  and 
a  quart  of  beer  (mentioned  by  her  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters) with  very  different  sensations  as  well  as  senti- 
ments, from  those  she  woiUd  have  had,  if  the  meal 
had  consisted  only  of  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with 
some  bread  and  butter  and  an  eg|^. 

I  also  pass  over  unnoticed  the  national  economical 
importance  of  coffee,  and  will  merely  say  a  few  words 
on  the  influence  which  coffee  ha^  had  on  modem 
warfare. 

In  the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  last  Italian 
campaign  the  introduction  of  coffee  very  materially 
contributed  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
Grerman  and  French  soldier ;  and  I  am  assured  (by 
Captain  Pfeufer,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
Bavarian  Army)  that  since  the  use  of  coffee  in  the 
Bavarian  army  as  beverage  for  the  men,  the  num- 
bers of  soldiers  on  a  march  unable  to  proceed  has, 
in  comparison  with  formerly,  very  considerably  di- 
minished, —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  sometimes  not 
a  man  is  ill ;  and  this  too  when  the  distances  have 
been  great  and  the  weather  unfavorable. 

And  Julius  Froebel  relates  (**  Seven  Years  in 
Central  America,"  p.  226),  that  for  the  men  accom^ 
panying  the  great  traoin^  caravans  in  Central 
America,  coffee  is  an  indispensable  necessity:  — 
**  Brandy  is  only  taken  as  a  medicine,  but  coffee, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  indispensable  article,  and  is 
drank  twice  a  day,  and  in  large  quantities.  The 
refreshing  and  strengthening  effect  of  the  drink 
under  great  toil  in  heat  and  m  cold,  in  rain  or  dry. 
is  extraordinary." 

As  is  well  known,  the  English  are  masters  in  the 
preparation  of  tea.  In  preparing  coffee,  the  Ger- 
mans are,  so  they  assert,  greater  adepts.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  more  coffee  is  drunk  in  Grermany  than  tea. 

The  German  savant  especially  prefers  coffee  to 
tea,  which,  perhaps,  is  because  of  his  habits  and  of 
the  different  effect  of  the  two  beverages  on  the 
body. 

Tea  acts  directly  on  the  stomach,  whose  move- 
ments sometimes  can  be  so  much  augmented  by  it, 
that  strong  tea,  if  taken  fasting,  incunes  to  vomit- 

Coffee,  on  the  contrary,  furthers  the  peristaltic 
movement  downwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  German 
man  of  letters,  more  accustomed  to  a  sitting  life, 
looks  on  a  cup  of  coffee,  without  milk,  and  assisted 
by  a  cigar,  as  a  very  acceptable  means  of  assisting 
certain  organic  processes. 

For  the  same  reason,  so  it  is  said,  Russian  ladies 
have  become  patronesses  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 

These  remarks  prove  sufficiently  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  beverage  possessing  in  the  highest  degree 
the  above  valuable  qualities  cannot  be  without  in- 
terest 

I  was  originidly  led  to  my  attempts  in  this  matter 
by  the  intention  to  obtain  an  extract  of  coffee,  which 
might  be  useful  for  travellers  and  for  armies  on  a 
march ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  became  aware  of  the 
influence  which  the  atmosphere,  or  the  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere,  exercises  on  coffee,  by  which  iis 
qualities  are  very  materially  deteriorated.  I  have 
round  that  a  watery  hot  extract  of  roasted  coffee, 
which,  when  fresh,  is  perfectly  enjoyable,  if  allowed 
to  evaporate,  quickly  or  slowly,  in  a  high  or  low  tem- 
perature, loses  by  decrees  its  agreeable  flavor  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air;  a  black  mass  re- 
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water,  and  which  on  account  of  its  bad  taste  can- 
not be  used. 

Be  the  method  of  preparing  coffee  what  it  may, 
it  is  first  requisite  to  sort  the  berries.  Foreign  sub- 
stances are  frequently  found  among  them,  bits  of 
wood,  feathers,  and  usually  a  number  of  black 
mouldy  berries,  which  must  be  taken  away ;  for 
our  sense  of  taste  is  so  delicate  that  the  smallest 
admixture  cannot  escape  notice. 

Berries  of  dark  or  green  hue  are  generally  dyed ; 
and  these  must  first  be  washed  in  a  fittle  water  and 
afterwards  dried  with  a  warm  linen  cloth ;  with  those 
of  a  pale  color  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  next  operation  is  the  roasting.  On  this  de- 
pends the  good  quality  of  the  cofiee.  In  reality  the 
Denies  should  onl^  be  roasted  until  they  haye  lost 
their  horny  condition,  so  that  they  may  be  ground, 
or,  as  is  done  in  the  East,  pounded  to  a  fine  pow- 
der. 

Cofiee  contains  a  crystalline  substance,  named 
caffeine  or  theiney  because  it  is  also  a  component 
part  of  tea. 

This  matter  is  yolatile,  and  every  care  must  be 
taken  to  retain  it  in  the  coffee.  For  this  purpose 
the  berries  should  be  roasted  till  they  are  of  a  pale- 
browi^  color ;  in  those  which  are  too  dark  there  is 
no  cafieine ;  if  the^  are  black  the  essential  parts  of 
the  berries  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  beverage 
prepared  from  these  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
conee. 

The  berries  of  coffee,  once  roasted,  lose  every 
hour  somewhat  of  their  aroma,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  owing 
to  the  porosity  of  the  roasted  berries,  can  easily 
penetrate. 

This  pernicious  change  may  best  be  avoided  by 
strewing  over  the  berries,  when  the  roasting  is  com- 

Sleted,  and  while  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
one  is  still  hot,  some  powdered  white  or  brown  su- 
gar (bali*  an  ounce  to  one  pound  of  cofiee  is  suffi- 
cient). The  su^  melts  immediately,  and  by  well 
shaking  or  turning  the  roaster  auicLly,  it  spreads 
over  aU  the  berries,  and  gives  each  one  a  fine  glaze, 
impervious  to  the  atmosphere.  They  have  tnen  a 
shining  appearance,  as  though  covered  with  a  var- 
nish, and  tliey  in  consequence  lose  their  smell  en- 
tirely, which,  however,  returns  in  a  high  degree  as 
soon  as  thejr  are  ground. 

After  this  operation,  they  are  to  be  shaken  out 
rapidly  from  the  roaster  and  spread  on  a  cold  i)late 
of  iron,  so  that  they  may  cool  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  hot  berries  are  allowed  to  remain  heaped  to- 
other, tlicy  begin  to  sweat,  and  when  the  quantity 
IS  large  the  heating  process,  by  the  influence  of  air, 
increases  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last  they  take 
fire  spontaneously.  The  roasted  and  glazed  berries 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  because  the  covering 
of  sugar  attracts  moisture. 

If  the  raw  berries  are  boiled  in  water,  fit)m  23  to 
24  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  On 
being  roasted  till  they  assume  a  pale  chestnut  color, 
they  lose  15  to  16  per  cent,  and  the  extract  ob- 
tained from  these  by  means  of  boiling  water  is  20  to 
21  per  cent  of  tlie  weight  of  the  unroasted  berries. 
The  loss  in  weight  of  the  extract  is  much  larger 
when  the  roasting  process  is  carried  on  till  the  color 
of  the  berries  is  dark-brown  or  black.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  berries  lose  in  weight  by  roasting  they 
gain  in  volume  by  swelling;  100  volume  of  green 
Berries  gjive,  after  roasting,  a  volume  of  150  to  160; 
or  two  pint  measures  of  unroasted  berries  give  three 
pints  when  roasted. 


The  usual  methods  of  preparing  cofiee  are,  fint, 
hy  filtration;  second,  by  infusion;  third,  by  hoUing, 

Filtration  gives  often,  but  not  always,  a  good  cup 
of  coffee.  \^en  the  pouring  the  boihng  water  OTer 
the  ground  cofiee  is  done  slowly,  the  £ops  in  pais- 
ing  come  in  contact  with  too  much  air,  whose  oxy- 
gen works  a  change  in  the  aromatic  particles,  and 
often  destroys  them  entirely.  The  extraction,  more- 
over, is  incomplete.  Instead  of  20  to  21  per  cent, 
the  water  dissolves  only  11  to  15  per  cent,  and  7  to 
10  percent  is  lost 

Infusion  is  accomplished  by  making  the  water 
boil,  and  then  putting  in  the  ground  oofiiee ;  the  ves- 
sel being  inomediately  taken  ofi*  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  stana  quietiy  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  cofiee 
is  ready  for  use  when  the  powder  swimming  on  the 
surface  falls  to  the  bottom  on  slighty  stirring  it 
This  method  gives  a  very  aromatic  cofiee,  but  one 
containing  little  extract 

Boiling^  as  is.  the  custom  in  the  East,  yields  excel- 
lent cofiee.  The  powder  is  put  on  the  fire  in  gM. 
water,  which  is  allowed  merely  to  boil  up  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  fine  particles  of  cofiee  arc  drunk  with  the 
beverage.  If  boiled  long,  the  aromatic  parts  are 
volatilized,  and  the  cofiee  is  then  rich  in  extract,  but 
poor  in  aronia. 

As  the  best  method,  I  adopt  the  following,  which 
is  a  union  of  the  second  and  the  third:  — 

The  usual  quantities  both  of  cofiee  and  water  are 
to  be  retained ;  a  tin  measure  containing  half  an 
ounce  of  green  berries,  when  filled  with  roasted  ones, 
is  generally  sufficient  for  two  small  cups  of  coffee  of 
moderate  strength,  or  one,  so  called,  large  breakfast* 
cup  ^one  pound  of  ^en  berries,  equal  to  16  ounces, 
yielding  utcr  roasting  24  tin  measures  [of  \  ounce] 
for  48  small  cups  of  cofiee). 

With  three  fourths  of  the  cofiee  to  be  employed, 
after  being  ground,  the  water  is  made  to  boil  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  The  one  quarter  of  tlie  cofiee 
which  has  been  kept  back  is  then  flung  in,  and  the 
vessel  immediately  withdrawn  firom  the  fire,  covered 
over,  and  allowed  to  stand  fi>r  five  or  six  minutes. 
In  order  that  the  powder  on  the  surface  ma^  fall  to 
the  bottom,  it  is  stirred  round;  the  deposit  takes 
place,  and  the  coflfee  poured  ofi"  is  ready  for  use.  In 
order  to  separate  the  dregs  more  completely,  tht 
coflfee  may  be  passed  through  a  clean  cloth;  hot 
generally  this  is  not  necessary,  and  often  prejudicial 
to  the  pure  flavor  of  the  beverage. 

The  first  boiling  gives  the  strength,  the  second 
addition  the  flavor.  Hie  water  does  not  dissolve 
of  the  aromatic  substances  more  than  the  fourth  part 
contained  in  the  roasted  coffee. 

The  beverage  when  ready  ought  to  be  of  a  brown- 
black  color;  untransparent  it  always  is,  somewhat 
like  chocolate  thinned  with  water;  and  this  want 
of  clearness  in  coffee  so  prepared  does  not  come 
firom  the  fine  grounds,  but  firom  a  peculiar  fat  re- 
sembling butter,  about  twelve  per  cent  of  which  the 
berries  contain,  and  which,  if  over-roasted,  is  partly 
destroyed. 

In  the  other  methods  of  making  coffee,  more  than 
the  half  of  the  valuable  parts  of  uie  berries  remaitf 
in  the  "  grounds,**  and  is  lost 

To  ju(%e  as  fiivorably  of  my  cofiee  as  I  do  mv- 
self,  its  taste  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  beverage,  but  rather  the  good  effects  might 
be  taken  into  consideration  which  my  cofiee  has  on 
the  organism.  Many  persons,  too,  who  connect  the 
idea  of  strength  or  concentration  with  a  dark  or 
black  color,  fincy  my  coffee  to  be  thin  and  weak, 
but  these  were  at  once  inclined  more  favorably 
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directlj  I  gave  it  a  dark  color  by  means  of  burnt 
neiMr,  or  by  adding  some  subetitute. 

Tlie  real  flavor  of  coffee  is  so  little  known  to 
most  persons,  that  many  who  drank  my  coffee  for 
the  first  time  doubted  of  its  goodness,  because  it 
tasted  of  the  berries.  A  coffee,  however,  which  has 
not  the  flavor  of  the  berry  is  no  coffee,  but  an  arti- 
ficial beverage,  for  which  many  other  things  ma^  be 
fabstitoted  at  pleasure.  Hence  it  comes  that  if  to 
the  decoction  made  from  roasted  chicory,  carrots, 
or  beetroot,  the  slightest  quantity  of  coffee  be  added, 
few  penoDS  detect  the  difference.     This  accounts 

:  for  tne  great  diffusion  of  each  such  substitute.  A 
dadc  mixture,  with  an  empyreumatical  taste,  most 

'  people  fancy  to  be  coffee.  For  tea  there  are  no 
labstitates,  because  everybody  knows  what  real  tea 
is  like. 

Heating  qualities  have  generally  been  attributed 
to  coffee,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  avoided  by  many 
people :  however,  these  heating  qualities  belong  to 
the  volatile  products  called  forui  b^  the  destruction 
of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  berries  in  the  process  of 
roasting.  Conee  prepared  in  m^  manner  is  not 
heating,  and  I  have  found  that  it  may  be  taken 
after  dinner  without  disturbing  the  digestion ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  with  me  at  least,  always  takes 
place  after  the  enjoyment  of  strongly-roasted  cof- 
fee. 

For  special  cases,  such  as  journeys  and  marches, 
where  it  is  impos^ble  to  be  Durdened  with  the  ne- 
cessary machines  for  roasting  and  grinding,  coffee 
may  be  carried  in  a  powdered  form,  and  its  aromatic 

I  properties  preserved  by  the  following  prooea:  — 
One  pound  of  the  roasted  berries  are  reduced  to 
powder  and  immediately  wetted  with  a  syrup  of 
sogar,  obtained  by  pouring  on  three  ounces  of  sugar 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  letting  them  stand  a  few 
minates.  When  the  powder  is  thoh>ughly  wetted 
with  the  syrup,  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered  sugar 
are  to  be  added,  mixed  well  with  it,  and  the  whole 
is  then  to  be  spread  out  in  the  air  to  dry.  The 
fi^ar  locks  up  the  volatile  parts  of  the  coffee,  so 
that  when  it  is  dry  they  cannot  escape.    If  coffee  is 

'  now  to  be  made,  cold  water  is  to  be  poured  over  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  powder  and  made  to  boil. 
Ground  coffee  prepared  in  this  wa^,  and  which  lay 
exposed  to  the  air  for  one  month,  yielded,  on  being 
boued,  as  good  a  beverage  as  one  made  of  fireshly- 
roasted  berries. 

A  ROYAL  POET. 

Kino  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complisked  monarchs  of  Europe.  His  paintings, 
principally  depicting  the  fine  scenery  of  his  country, 
are  extremely  beautifuL  From  his  poems  —  they 
BOW  lie  before  us  in  three  small  volumes  —  we  give 
the  two  following,  translated,  at  the  request  of  the 
Qaeen-EKiwager,  by  Mary  Howitt  They  were  read 
this  last  summer  before  the  court,  by  Herr  Alberg, 
who  gave  in  Stockholm  a  series  of  English  readings, 
the  English  langua^  being  at  this  time  greatly  wl- 
Bired  and  studied  m  Swe£n : — 

THE  HEABT'S  home. 

Where  is  thy  home  ?    Thus  to  my  heart  appeaHng 
I  spake.     Say  thou  who  hast  had  part 
In  all  my  inmost  being's  deepest  feeling, 
Where  is  thy  proper  home  ?    Tell  me,  my  heart ! 
Is  it  where  peaceful  groves  invite  to  leisure, 
And  silvery  brooklets  Upse  in  easy  measure  ? 
No,  no,  my  heart  responded,  no  1 


Where  is  thy  home  ?    Amid  the  tempests'  anger. 
And  torrents  leaping  wild  fix)m  rock  to  rock. 
Where  the  bold  hunter  finds  delight  in  danger. 
And  bleeding  victims  fall  beneath  his  stroke? 
Or  is  it  'mid  the  artillery's  thundering  rattle. 
The  clash  of  swords,  the  roar  and  rush  of  battle  ? 
Cahnly  my  heart  made  answer.  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home,?     Perchance  where   tropic 

splendor. 
In  golden  luxury  of  light,  calls  forth 
The  purple  grape ;  perchance,  'midst  roses  tender 
Thou  revellest  in  the  beauty  of  the  South. 
Is  that  thy  home,  beneath  the  palm-tree  shadows  ? 
And  ever-verdant  summer's  fiowery  meadows. 
Still,  still  my  heart  made  answer,  No ! 

Where  is  thy  home  ?    Is  it  'mid  icebergs  hoary, 
The  crags  and  snow-fields  of  the  Arctic  strand, 
Where  uie  midsummer's  midnight  sees  the  glory 
Of  sunset  and  of  sunrise,  hand  in  hand, 
Where  'twixt  the  pine-trees  gleams  the  snow-drift's 

whiteness. 
And  starry  night  flames  with  auroral  brightness  ? 
But  still  my  whispering  heart  said.  No  I 

Where  is  thy  home  ?    Is  it  within  her  presence. 
Whose  heart  responsive  pulses  to  thy  love. 
Who  taught  of  suffering  the  divinest  essence. 
When  hope  was  dead  in  life's  sweet  myrtle  grove  ? 
Is  that  the  home  in  which  thy  wishes  centre? 
Yes,  of  a  truth,  the  shrine  which  none  may  enter  1 
But  mournfully  again  my  heart  said.  No  I 

Where  is  th^  home  ?    Say  if  perchance  it  lieth 
In  that  prefigured  land  of  love  and  light. 
Whither,  they  say,  the  soul  enfranchised  flieth 
When  earthly  bonds  no  longer  check  her  flight  ? 
Is  there  thy  home  ?    Those  unknown  realms  elysian 
Which  shine  beyond  the  stars,  a  heavenly  vision  ? 
Then  first  my  heart  made  answer,  Yes  I 

There  is  my  home,  it  said,  with  quick  emotion ; 
My  primal  home  to  which  I  am  akin. 
Though  earthly  fires  may  call  fi>rth  my  devotion, 
Yet  i  foiget  not  Heaven's  pure  flame  within. 
Amidst  the  ashes  still  a  spark  survivcth 
Which  ever  yeameth  heavenward,  ever  striveth 
To  be  with  Grod,  who  is  my  home  I 

AUTUSfK  FAREWELL  TO  DROTnONGHOLM.* 

The  glorious  summer  sim  already  leaneth 

Towards  distant  lands,  and  that  resplendent  glow, 
Which,  late  at  eve,  flamed  upward  to  the  zenith. 

No  longer  now  the  Norrland  fields  shall  know. 
And  wood  and  mead,  which,  in  their  vernal  glad- 
ness, 

Laughed  out  to  man  beneath  the  azure  sky. 
Stand  wan  and  sere,  and  clouds  weep  tears  of  sad- 
ness. 

And  even  the  little  birds  sit  silent  by. 

Yet  still  how  gratefully  mv  memory  treasures 

The  lovely  peace  of  each  sweet  summer  day. 
When  heaven  itself  brought  down  to  earth  its  pleas- 
ures, 

And  winds  their  warfare  changed  to  merry  play ; 
When  flowers  sent  up  their  offering  of  sweetness. 

As  incense  to  the  God  of  day  and  night, 
And  lifted  to  the  sun  their  fair  completeness 

Obedient  to  the  holy  law  of  light 

But  all,  alas !  on  earth  is  transitory. 
And  laughter  changes  soon  to  sorrow's  tear; 

•  Dpomitngholm  it  Um  YerMiUef  oTBirwlen. 
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As  the  green  herb,  anon,  foregoes  its  glorj, 
So  man  advances  onward  to  his  bier. 

Yet  if  the  faithful  heart  have  kept  in  clearness 
The  sunny  moments  of  the  passing  day, 

Still  shall  they  cast  amidst  autumnal  dreamess 
Of  the  lost  summer  a  surviving  ray. 

Thus  muse  I,  as  my  fond  farewell  is  spoken, 

Thou  loveliest  pearl  beside  the  Malar  coast. 
Nor  shall  sweet  memory's  bond  'twixt  us  be  broken, 

Where'er  my  bark  on  lifb's  rough  sea  be  tossed ! 
To  thee  my  heart  will  yearn  when  sorrow  shroudeth 

My  world  of  thought,  and  all  is  dark  as  night ; 
And  if  thick  mist  the  future  overcloudeth, 

I  will  ascend  unto  the  past  delight. 

Farewell,  ye  hills  and  valleys,  groves  and  meadows, 

Where  Flora  scattered  all  her  pomp  abroad, 
And  elves  amidst  the  full  moon's  lights  and  shadows 

Traced  magic  rinn  in  dances  on  the  sward ; 
Thou  shore,  reed-gananded,  where  sofUv  stringing 

His  harp  at  eve  the  Necken  charms  the  scene ; 
Thou  wood,  made  musical  with  wild  birds'  singing, 

And  waters  lapsing  through  the  leafy  screen. 

Farewell,  thou  starry  eve,  so  oft  reflected 

In  the  still  waters,  where  my  light  bark  drove 
The  downward  depth  which  still  my  gaze  rejected, 

Turning  instead  unto  the  heaven  above ; 
Have  thanks  for  all  the  quiet  joy  supernal, 

Which  in  my  heart's  recess  by  thee  was  laid, 
The  whilst  thy  azure  vault  of  truth  eternal 

Expanded  as  a  blessing,  o'er  my  head  I 

Farewell,  thou  lovely  scene !    The  heart's  de^  fbel- 

Gives  forth  these  accents  of  my  parting  song  I 
Yet  thou  in  memory  wilt  be  sorrow's  healing. 

And  speed  the  moumflil  winter  night  along ; 
1 11  think  of  thee  when  autumn  fogs  are  glooming, 

O  Drottningholm  1  for  still  thy  sun  wiU  shine : 
Thou  art  to  me  in  every  season  blooming, 

And  peaceful  lilies  round  thy  name  entwine  I 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Not  a  bad  hint  is  the  following :  The  guards  of 
the  trains  on  the  Swedish  railways  are  required  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  surgery,  that 
in  case  of  accidents  they  may  be  able  to  render 
medical  assistance.  An  ambulance,  fitted  up  with 
every  requisite,  forms  part  of  each  train. 

Mr.  Beetoit ,  says  the  London  Reader,  is  a  bit 
of  a  wa^.  He  has  just  published  in  the  series  of 
his  repnnts  of  American  works,  Mr.  J.  Grodirey 
Saxe's  humorous  poems,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Times,  The  Telegraph,  and  other  Poems,  complete 
in  one  volume,  and  including,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing English  Conyright,  one  Note  not  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Biglow  Papers.** 


A  SOMEWHAT  noticeable  publication  has  recently 
been  issued,  at  Peking,  in  the  shape  of  a  transla- 
tion into  Chinese  of  Wheaton's  International  Law, 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter, has  been  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Im- 
perial government  The  translation  is  the  work  of 
an  American  missionary,  the  Bev.  A.  P.  Martin, 
whose  rough  version  has  been  recast  into  classical 
Chinese  by  a  commission  of  four  native  officials,  of 
high  literary  rank,  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Board. 

Rare,  fragments  of  rich  old  Rome  are  daily  turn- 
ing up  from  out  of  the  grave  of  the  Eternal  City. 


The  Mount  Palatine  is  being  pierced  by  Papal  au- 
thority, and  thence  have  recently  come  to  ligot  new 
traces  of  the  gorgeous  Lnperisd  Palace, — fr^coed 
chambers,  superbly  adorned  with  hansi-rUievij  mar- 
ble columns,  one  or  two  statues,  fine  though  muti- 
lated, and  a  bust  of  Britannicus  of  the  best  period 
of  Art.  At  Ostia  discoveries  equally  interesting 
have  been  made ;  and  among  the  vines,  near  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  Monsignore  Guidi  has  come 
upon  a  magnificent  mosaic,  representing  a  skeleton, 
life  size,  with  the  inscription,  m  Greek  letters,  sig- 
nifying **  Know  Thyselr."  This  last  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  iust  been  made  at 
Fert^  Bernard,  in  France.  While  digging  in  the 
Place  de  la  Croix-Buis^,  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
CheiTd,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  number  of  skele- 
tons buried  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface ; 
one  of  these  had  a  large  iron  ring  passed  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  which,  consequentlv,  must 
have  been  riveted  on  through  the  fiesh,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  was  placed  there  after  death,  which  is 
scarcely  conceivable.  Attached  to  this  ring  were 
several  links  of  a  heavy  chain.  Near  the  spot 
where  the  skeletons  were  found  stood,  previous  to 
the  year  1200,  a  gate  of  the  old  wall  which  divided 
the  town  of  Fert^  from  the  Commune  of  Cherri 
The  Place  de  la  Croix-Buiseo  was  outside  the  wall, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  for  the  exe- 
cution of  criminals.  The  relics  have  been  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  Mans. 

A  COS  RESPONDENT  sends  us  a  curious  storv  illus- 
trative of  the  keen  supervision  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  press :  —  An  Englishman 
living  in  France  was  breakfasting  with  the  prefect 
of  his  department  Talking  of  journals,  the  prefect 
said,  **yous.  Monsieur,  qui  lisez  Le  Nard," — and 
was  ^ing  on,  when  the  Englishman  called  out, 
**  Mais,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  comment  savez-vous  que  je  lis 
Le  Nord  f  "  M.  le  Pr^fet  was  at  first  rather  embar- 
rassed by  the  unexpected  inquirv,  but  at  length 
save  the  following  explanation :  Every  postmaster 
has  to  report  to  the  Commissaii'e  de  Police  the 
names  of  tne  journals  which  pass  through  his  office, 
and  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
This  report  is  transmitted  at  frequent  intervals  to 
the  prelect,  who  is  thus  kept  au  caurant  of  the  po- 
litical tastes  and  tendencies  of  his  adminitm 
Among  other  considerations  suggested  by  this  little 
incident,  is  the  paucity  of  newspaper  readers  which 
such  an  arrangement  implies.  Just  imagine  an 
English  postmaster  writing  his  daily  list,  or  a  ma^, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  functionary  studying 
the  returns  from  every  village ! 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
tells  of  the  increasing  extravagance  in  the  manu- 
facture and  decoration  of  the  trinkets  and  toys  sold 
as  etrennes,  A  young  lady  or  gentleman  of  seven 
will  look  with  supreme  scorn  at  any  toy  that  costs 
less  than  I50f.  There  are  effigies  of  Punch  that 
cost  1,000/,  and  dolls  from  8/  to  4,000/  For  the 
last  fortnight  you  might  see  crowds  stationed  before 
the  windows  of  a  well-known  confectioner  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  admiring  the  honbonnieres^  —  for  it 
is  the  box  or  the  sac,  and  not  its  contents,  that  is  so 
highly  prized  —  of  the  latest  fashion.     This  specj- 


costume,  ^litterin^  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
with  a  tram  of  cnmsou  velvet,  which  she  holds  up 
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with  one  hand ;  and  the  one  of  1866  in  a  dreai  of 
green  velTet,  embroidered  with  escutcheons,  and 
coTered  over  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  defi- 
ciency in  the  **  body "  of  the  dress  is  great,  but  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  rast  amplitude  of 
the  lower  part ;  and  it  may  be  ssud  that  never  was 
court  train  or  crinoline  turned  to  better  account, 
for  it  is  in  them  that  the  bonbons  are  contained. 
These  Imperial  dolls  cost  25,000/*.  apiece !  There 
are  others  a  little  cheaper,  intended  as  portraits  of 
the  principal  actresses  of  the  minor  theatres. 

Baron  Biedsrmann,  of  Leipzig,  well  known  as 
a  thorough  scholar  of  the  Goethe  literature,  has 
pablished  two  volumes,  —  **  Goethe  and  Leipzig :  at 
the  Centenary  return  of  the  Day  on  which  Goethe 
became  Student  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  (19th 
October)."  The  author  has  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing the  carefhl  turning  up  of  every  classical 
itone  before  him,  in  throwing  some  new  light  on 
different  points,  and  in  obtaining  a  goodly  number 
cf  letters  by  Goethe,  hidierto  unpnnted;  among 
which  the  most  important  are  the  letters  to  Herr 
Herrmann,  afterwards  burgomaster,  and  to  his  son, 
the  celebrated  philologist ;  to  Consul  Kiistner,  and 
to  the  poor  student  of  theology,  Goethe's  next-room 
neighbor  at  Leipzig,  and  to  whom  he  sent  a  few 
lowsHd'or  from  Strasburg,  because  it  struck  him 
luddenly  that  the  other  might  want  the  money. 
Through  Baron  Biedcrmann's  careful  inquiries,  we 
find  the  circle  of  Goethe's  ac^uuntances  at  Leipzig 
enlareed.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  see  J.  J. 
Engei  in  this  circle,  who,  with  Corona  ochroter  and 
Goethe,  took  part  in  private  theatricals.  If  there 
is  anything  to  blame  m  a  book  which  reads  pleas- 
antly, and  from  which  the  author  tried  to  banish  all 
appearance  of  learned  commentatorship,  it  is  that 
we  do  not  always  find  the  sources  named.  It  is  sat- 
isfactory for  the  friends  of  the  great  poet  on  whom 
10  many  are  always  ready  to  pass  judgment,  that, 
wherever  we  may  follow  the  young  student,  through 
this  work,  into  all  t^c  nooks  and  comers  of  his  stu- 
dent life,  he  need  not  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  spec- 
tator: his  life  is  pure  and  blameless.  Qn  the  whole, 
this  work  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Otto  Jahn's 
meiitorious  book  on  Goethe  at  Leipzig. 

Some  injuries  are  described  as  sufficient  to  make 
the  very  stones  cry  out.    The  stones  of  Paris  have 
not  yet  found  themselves  a  voice,  but  they  have 
fepnd  advocates  and  complainants,  on  their  part, 
Without  number.     Broad  streets  instead  of  misera- 
ble alleys,  good  drsunage  in  place  of  antique  smells, 
and  fresh  instead  of  foetid  air,  have  not  reconciled 
the  Bohemians  of  Paris  to  Uie  interference  with 
their  territories.    Antiquaries,  and  many  others, 
d<^ore  the  destruction  of  streets  and  houses  around 
vnich  clung  crowds  of  associationSt  political,  liter- 
trj,  and  social.     Splendid  new  buildings  have  not 
t'Konciled  the  world  to  double  rents ;  and  the  sup- 
ply of  cheap  lodgincs  in  outlying  districts  is  not 
w  by  the  poorer  classes  as  a  satisfactory  excuse 
^  the  destruction  of  the  beloved,  though  miserable 
pTets,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.     These  feelingd 
f^prescnt,  as  in  most  such  matters,  a  mixed  mass  of 
Pt^udlce,  en-or,  and  well-founded  complaints ;  but 
the  balance  remains  in  favor  of  the  system,  which, 
^  the  cost  of  an  enormous  outlay  and  some  imus- 
jtiec,ba8  rendered  Paris,  what  she  never  was  before, 
CQOTenient,  clean,  and  comparatively  healthy.     But 
>11  matters  may  be  pushed  to  excess ;  and  there  is  a 
Jtrong  feeling  that  the  energetic  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
has  committod  a  great  error  in  proposing  to  cut 


down  that  splendid  lunj^  of  Southern  Paris,  the  Bo- 
hemian garden  of  debght,  the  famous,  well-worn 
Luxembourg.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  gar- 
dens, as  well  as  a  number  of  old  streets  adjacent, 
are  doomed  to  fall  into  the  chart  of  M.  Haussmann's 
improvements,  and  the  Quartier  Latin  can  see  noth- 
ing in  the  project  but  a  means  of  securing  a  million 
or  so  for  the  city  coffers  by  the  sale  of  ground  which 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Another  project,  said  to  be  under  consideration, 
causes  almost  as  loud  and  general  a  protest.  It  is 
said  that  the  Rue  Castiglione  is  to  be  continued 
through  the  Tuileries  Gardens  to  the  river;  and 
that  a  new  bridge  will  form  with  it  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  rumor  savs  that  the  portion  of  the  now 
public  garden,  left  between  the  new  street  and  the 
Tuileries,  is  to  be  added  to  the  private  garden  of 
the  palace ;  and  that  the  other  part,  with  its  fine  old 
horscchestnut-trees,  is  to  be  suppressed.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  this  report  is  well  founded. 
There  has  been  a  talk  for  some  years  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  at  the  spot  referred  to,  for  the  con- 
venience of  pedestrians,  especially,  and  the  new 
project  may,  aflcr  all,  be  only  the  old  one  macm- 
ned.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  Tuileries  war- 
dens, which,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  form  the  only  place  of  recreation  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  will  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  It  would  be  hurling  defiance  in  the  very  face 
of  young  France,  who  has  made  the  Tuileries  Gar- 
dens his  special  playground.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
finally  decided  that  the  new  square,  which  is  being 
formed  in  firont  of  the  ThicUre  Ffwngais^  shall  be 
named  after  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  thus  com- 
memorate the  attempt  wluch  she  made,  on  that  very 
spot,  to  wrest,  the  capital  of  France  from  the  ene- 
my, on  the  8th  of  December,  1429,  and  in  which  she 
was  wounded.  It  is  curious  that  no  place  or  street 
in  Paris  has  been  named  after  the  heroine,  and  that 
no  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  capital  of  France. 

Dbatr  has  been  busy  among  the  savants.  The 
ranks  of  our  workers  have  been  sadly  thinned  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Natural  Science  especially  has 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
followers.  In  the  twelve  months  which  have  glided 
by,  the  spirits  of  Hooker,  Lindley,  FitzrojTt  Falcon- 
er, Wooaward,  Schomburgh,  Bemak,  I4ria,  Bakie, 
Waterton,  Malgaigne,  Cuming,  and  Paxton  have 
passed  from  among  us. 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, in  1 785,  and,  although  intended  by  his  parents 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  botany  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  the  gardens  at 
Kew,  ne  held  a  professorship  of  ootany  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  for  sixty  years  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
botanical  science,  and  the  varipus  joumab  bear  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  value  of  his  labors. 

Dr.  John  Lindley  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
year  1799.  He  had  published  several  treatises 
upon  botany,  some  of  which  have  become  recog- 
nized school  and  college  handbooks.  As  a  teacher 
in  his  capacity  of  Professor  in  University  College, 
he  held  a  high  reputation ;  but  as  a  deep  thinker  ne 
was  not  held  in  much  esteem.  He  observed  care- 
fully, and  recorded  his  observations  clearly;  when 
he  attempted  to  generalize,  he  failed,  and  his  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  plants  was  never  regarded  as 
a  philosophic  one.  His  **  Vegetable  Kingdom  "  arti- 
cles in  tiie  '*  Penny  Cyclopssdia,"  and  his  editorship 
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of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  are  evidence  of  his  in- 
dustry and  love  of  his  pursuit. 

Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  was  bom  in  1808,  and  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  several  valuable  essays 
upon  questions  relating  to  palseontoio^,  especiaUy 
those  concerning  the  Quaternary  deposits.  In  1832 
he  had  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Saharun- 
pore,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
the  government  was  induced  to  cultivate  tea  and 
cinchona  in  the  Himalayas.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  resident  among  us,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
general  public  in  connection  with  the  celebrated 
Abbeville. 

Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  a  most  distinguished  con- 
chologist  and  enthusiastic  student  of  pusontology, 
was  born  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1821.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  and  Geology 
in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester, 
and  in  1848  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Muse- 
um. Ills  contributions  to  scientific  journals  were 
numerous  and  important;  but  the  work  which, 
more  than  all  his  other  labors,  will  tend  to  imortal- 
ize  him,  is  his  splendid  treatise  on  **  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells." 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  bom  in  the  year  1804, 
and,  although  he  was  less  remarkable  for  his  scien- 
tific worth  than  for  his  artistic  taste  as  a  landscape 
gardener,  his  Botanical  Dictionary  and  Magazine  of 
Botany  entitled  him  to  a  certain  status  in  botanical 
science.  His  greatest  achievement  was  ihe  plan  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  this  alone  will  cause  his  name 
to  be  long  remembered  both  by  the  public  and  his 
profession. 

Sir  Robert  W.  Schombui^h  was  more  of  a  geog- 
rapher than  a  botanist,  though  he  distinguished  him- 
sen  in  both  these  capacities.  In  1835  he  undertook 
the  exploration  of  Guiana,  and  discovered  the  Vic- 
toria regia,  that  prince  —  or  shall  we  say  princess  ? 
—  of  aquatic  plants.  On  the  completion  of  his  sur- 
rey of  Guiana,  he  received  the  order  of  Knight- 
hood; and  the  latter  portion  of  his  lifetime  was 
spent  in  Siam,  where  he  held  the  post  of  consul. 

Admiral  Fitzroy,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  reaped 
many  laurels  as  naturalist  and  meteorologist.  As 
Captain  Fitzroy,  he  commanded  the  Beagle^  and 
was  thus  associated  with  Darwin's  celebrated  jour- 
nal The  later  portion  of  his  career  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  meteorolo^,  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  first  converted  into  a  practical  science. 
His  prediction  of  storms  and  his  weather  signals 
have  made  him  an  authority  in  the  mouths  of  our 
sea-faring  population. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  the  great*  Arctic  explorer 
and  naturalist,  was  bora  in  1787.  His  scientific 
writings,  says  one  of  his  bio^phers,  fill  up  some 
twenty  volumes,  treating  mamly  of  the  zoolo^  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  fishes,  and  most  instructively 
of  the  distribution  of  species.  He  made  two  Arctic 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  other  great 
men  who  have  died  during  the  year  1865:  — 
Charles  Waterton,  the  natimdist;  Balfour  Bakie, 
the  African  traveller ;  Hugh  Cuming,  the  concholo- 

S'st;  Professor  Malgaigne,  the  French  surgeon; 
err  Remak,  the  Prussian  anatomist ;  Signor  riria, 
the  distinguished  Italian  chemist ;  Professor  Valeci- 
ennes,  the  great  Frencb  ichthyolc^st ;  Professor 
Gratiolet,  the  Dutch  anatomist;  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam Henry  Smyth,  the  eminent  hydrographer. 


NAUGHTY  NELLY. 

So  sweet  she  is,  so  sweet  and  fair. 
Such  glow  and  glory  grace  her  haiTi 
I  often  used  to  wish  she  were 
A  little  more  divine. 

I  sadly  wished  in  her  to  see 
A  little  less  of  giggling  glee, 
A  little  less  of  coquetry. 

And  pertness,  and  design : 

I  wished  that  she  had  leamt  at  school^ 
Not,  how  to  win  men  and  to  mle 
By  making  wise  ones  play  the  fool. 
And  foolish  ones  adore ; 

But,  how  to  use  the  charms  she  had 
In  cheering  hearts  that  else  were  sad, 
And  making  one  heart  always  glad, 
And  blest  forevennore. 

I  wished — but  wishing  is  a  trade 
For  boys  and  simple  maidens  made ; 
And,  if  I  tried  it,  I  'm  afraid 
I  could  not  set  her  free 

From  all  the  tricks  and  trumperies 
That  keep  her  nature  in  disguise, 
And  will  not  let  her  cast  her  eyes 
On  quiet  folks  like  me. 

Abthur  MuiosT. 


CIVITAS  DEL 

The  roads  are  long  and  rough,  with  many  a  bend, 

But  always  tend 
To  that  Eternal  City,  and  the  home 
Of  all  our  footsteps,  let  them  haste  or  creep 
That  city  is  not  Borne. 
Great  Bome  is  but  a  heap 
Of  shards  and  splinters  lying  in  a  field 
Where  children  of  to-day 
Among  the  fragments  play, 
And  for  themselves  in  turn  new  cities  build. 

That  City's  gates  and  towers 
Ejiow  nothing  of  the  earth's  all-famous  flags ; 
It  hath  its  own  wide  region,  its  own  atr. 
Our  kings,  our  lords,  our  mighty  warriors 

Are  not  known  there. 
The  wily  pen,  the  cannon's  fierce  report, 
Fall  very  short 

Where  is  it  ?    Tell  who  can. 
Ask  all  the  best  geographers'  advice. 
'T  is  builded  in  no  vauley  of  Japan 
Or  secret  Asia,  nor  in  isle  unfound 
As  yet,  nor  in  a  region  calm  and  warm. 
Enclosed  from  every  storm, 
Within  the  magical  and  monstrous  bound 
Of  polar  ice. 

Where  is  it?    Who  can  tell? 
Yet  surely  know, 
Whatever  land  or  city  you  may  clum 
And  count  as  yours. 
From  otherwhere  you  came, 
Elsewhither  must  you  go ; 
Ev  'n  to  a  City  with  foimdations  low 

As  Hell,  vrith  battlements  Heaven-high, 
Which  is  eternal ;  and  its  place  and  name 
Are  mystery. 

WiLUAM   AlLINOHAJC. 
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SHADOWS  OF  THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS.* 

A  BOOK  has  been  written  on  the  fertile  sabject  of 
wkal  men  baye  said  c£  women.  There  ia  room  for 
a  eorapanioa  volume,  to  be  called,  **  What  Authors 
kaTe  aaid  of  PublisherB."  Horace's  dight  mention 
of  the  Soaii  is  about  our  earliest  instance,  and  though 
Honce'a  allusion  to  them  is  generally  taken  as  a 
panemic,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  implies  mote 
fiie^T  relations  between  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
booiks  m  Rome  than  those  which  have  generally  ez- 
ikedi  We  do  not  know,  Macanlay  tells  us,  what  Ba- 
vins and  Ifevius  wrote  about  Msscenas.  ^  We  do  not 
know  thai  Vir^pl  was  well  treated  by  his  publisher; 
thM  Juvenal  did  not  include  his  in  a  satire ;  that  Lu- 
dlius  did  not  give  his  a  kick  with  the  foot  which  his 
habitB  of  composition  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ. 
But  we  might  perhnps  infer  it  from  what  we  know 
of  modem  audiors.  Uryden  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  Tonaon's  sp^en  incivilities,  and  vented  himself 
in  written  incivilities  which  produced  even  more  ef- 
fect Pope  satirized  some  A  his  publishers  and  de- 
emed olhera.  Johnson  knocked  one  down  with  a 
Mio.  In  more  recent  times  Campbell,  when  called 
upon  lor  a  toast  at  a  literarv  dinner,  gave  the  health 
«  Napoleon  because  he  had  shot  a  Ix^kseller.  One 
of  the  wittiest  stanzas  in  Coleridge's  DeviCs  Walk 
is  that  in  which  the  Devil  claims  Idn  with  a  pub- 


**  For  I  myialf  nt  lilw  a  oonnoniit  oooe 
Upon  tM  tree  of  knowledge.*' 
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Bat  we  will  not  multiply  instances.  These  were 
msgested  by  Uie  book  bdbre  us,  in  which  Mr. 
Cutfles  Knight,  after  having  served  the  public  both 
IS  author  and  publisher,  revives  many  pleasant  aaso- 
dadoDS  of  both  branches,  and  glides  both  branches 
tte  benefit  of  his  experience,  after  having  done  all 
be  oonld  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between 
them  by  his  example. 

Years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Knight  published  the 
youthful  works  of  Pftied  and  Macaulay;  and  he  can 
now  mak  with  all  the  authority  of  those  years  when 
he  tefis  authors  and  publishers  that  if  tney  under- 
iCood  their  mutual  interests  there  would  be  litUe  dis- 
tinction between  them ;  lean  kine  and  &t  kine  would 
both  fiouriah  on  the  same  pastures.  Unfortunately 
there  ia  little  chance  of  this  hope  being  realized. 
Bodi  anthers  and  publishers  understand  their  own 
interests  too  well  to  think  of  each  others'  interests. 

Tliere  are  of  course  some  cases  in  which  both  have 
woiked  in  concert,  just  as  there  are  cases  when  the 
poblidier  haa  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 

cCtheOUBookMllKs.   B^  Ckabi^  Knem. 


author.  Millar,  whom  Johnson  respected  because 
he  raised  the  price  of  literature ;  Dodsley,  who  su^ 
gested  the  Emrlish  dictionary  to  the  **  great  lexi- 
cognupher";  ^msley,  whom  Gibbon  honored  as  a 
friend  and  comnanion,  may  be  taken  aa  fidr  types 
nX  the  ideal  publisher. 

But  how  many  such  occur  in  the  list  of  old  book- 
sellers, and  how  many  more  have  succeeded  them 
since  publishing  has  risen  to  its  present  rank  ?  1^ 
price  of  literature  has  risen  very  much  since  Millar 

Kve  Fielding  £  200  for  anoveL  The  whole  system 
s  changed  since  Jacob  Tonson  wrote  to  Pope :  '*  I 
remembw  I  have  formerly  seen  you  in  my  shop,  and 
am  SORT  I  did  not  improve  my  acquaintance  with 
you.  If  yon  design  vcNir  poem  for  the  press,  no  one 
shall  be  more  careM  in  printing  it,  nor  no  one^an 
give  greater  encouragement  to  it  than,  sir,"  &c.  All 
uie  reUtions  between  authors  and  publishers  are  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  in  force  when  few  literary  bargains 
were  settled  without  a  dinner,  and  business  was 
discussed  in  coffeehouses  with  the  prospect  of  a 
"whet." 

But  these  changes  in  the  external  aspect  of  thines 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  conn- 
dence  and  friendship.  Clipped  money  has  been 
superseded  by  protested  bills.  We  believe  nothing 
was  ever  said  by  an  author  of  any  old  bookseller  aa 
severe  as  what  was  said  of  a  modem  publisher  by  a 
novelist  of  distinction.  And  it  was  a  modem  author 
who  made  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  run, 
"  A  certain  man  went  down  to  Paternoster  Bow, 
and  fell  among  thieves,"  and  the  eighteenth  chap* 
ter  of  St  John  end  with  the  words, ''  Sifow,  Barabbaa 
was  a — publisher." 

The  worst  of  the  shadows  chosen  by  Mr.  Knisht 
for  his  dissolving  views  is  that  of  Cunl,  whose  life 
and  peiBonal  appearance  are  almost  as  nauseous  aa 
are  tne  things  written  against  him  by  Swift  and 
Pope. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  shadows  is  that  of  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Knight  has  of  course  a  feJ]ow*feeling 
with  the  bookseller  of  Salisbury  Square  and  autihor 
cX  Ckarissa.  An  interesting  feet  connected  with  his . 
works,  and  one  oC  equal  value  in  a  bookselling  aa 
in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  is  that  Pamela 
sprang  trom  a  request  made  to  Richardson  by  two 
of  his  trade.  "  Two  booksellers,"  he  says, "  my  par- 
ticular friends,  entreated  me  to  write  fbr  them  a 
little  volume  of  letters  in  a  common  st^le,  on  such 
subjects  as  might  be  of  use  to  those  country  readeit 
who  were  uniUile  to  indite  for  themselves.  *  Will  it 
be  any  harm,'  said  I,  *in  a  piece  you  want  to  be 
written  so  low,  if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they 
should  think  and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  at 
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indite  ? '  They  were  the  more  m^^ent  witk  1110  ta 
begp  the  little  Toluine  ibr  this  hint;  I  set  a^ut  1%, 
and  in  the  progress  of  it  wrote  two  or  three  letters 
to  instruct  nandsome  girb,  who  were  obliged*  to'so 
oat  to  service,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtne.  And 
hence  sprung  Pamela.*'  And  henoev  ^00,  «praii|^ 
Jo$eph  Andrews.  A  request  from  some  1S|CH)toIlfeni 
for  a  polite  letter^writer  produced  two  such  novels. 
Mr.  Knight  alludes  briefly  to  the  feud  between  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding,  and  enters  a  passing  protest 
against  Thackemy'a  contemptuous  mention  df  the 
^  puny  Cockney  hookselleFf  pouring  out  endless  vol^ 
umes  of  sentimental  twaddle."  It  is  certainly  some 
extenuation  of  Richacdaon'a  prejudices  thai  he  had 
been  a.  kind  and  early  friend  to  Fieldinsr.  He  might 
have  looked  on  Fielding's  ridicule  a^  deep  ingrati- 
tude, while  to  Fielding^  broader,  heartier  nature, 
wciLridnmle  was  perfeody  leeitimale. 

But  if  on  this  occaaioil  Ricnardson  met  with  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  brother  author,  hO"  might 
have  beea  consoled  by  the  compliment  another  au- 
thor paid  him^  in  his  double  capacity.  Young  wrote 
to  him,  **  Suppose  in  the  title-page  of  the  Nighi 
Thaughti  you  snoold  say,  *  Publim^  by  the  Author 
of  ClariMM'f  "  Judginff  from  another  anecdote  in 
Mr.  Kni^t*s  volume,  loung  was  by  no  means  a 
Uind  worahipper  of  publishers.  He  was  once  in 
ooRespondence  widi  both  Tonson  and  Lintott  about 
the  pnnting  of  one  of  his  works,  and  answering  both 
tbeir  letten  the  same  monnn^,  he  misdirected  them 
both  in  hia  huxry^  When  Lintott  opened  the  one 
that  was  addressed  to  him,  he  read,  ^  That  Bernard 
Lintott  is  so  great  a  scoundrel  -^n" 

So&r  we  have  been  eonsidering  what  authors  have 
said  of  publishers.  But  here  is  another  side  to  the 
aeconnt, — what  publishers  have  said  of  authors. 
What  Mllar  said  of  Johnson  when  he  received  the 
last  sheet  of  the  dictionary  was,  "•  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  with  him ! "  Griffiths,  the  hard  taskmaster  of 
Giddsmith,  accused  that  author  of  idleness,  tiireat- 
ened  him  with  a  jaai,  and  catted  him  shaiper  and 
villain.  Lintott's  views  on  the  subject  of  authors 
were  elearly  stated  in  his  journey  to  Oxford  with 
Pope.  He  thought  Pope  might  translate  the  Odea 
of  Horace  in  his  leisure  hours,  but  he  was  generally 
hard  on  translators,  and  shut  the  months  of  critics 
with  a  peoe  of  beef  and  a  slice  of  pudding.  Trans- 
lators, he  said,  were  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in 
the  wodd;  they  would  take  np  a^  Greek  book  and 
■ay  it  was.  Hebrew ;  and  would  pretend  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  Patristic  literature,  when  they  could 
not  tell  in  roality  whether  the  Fathers  lived  before 
or  after  Christ. 

Naturally  enough  a  bookseller^  judgment  of  any 
book  turned  on  itssuceess  or  Ihilurew  In  an  account 
of  the  Chapter  Coffee-house  and  the  booksellera  who 
fre(|uent^  it,  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  Con- 
noisseur where  George  Colman  began  his  literary 
oareer,  we  read  that  *^the  conversation  turns  upon 
the  newest  pablications,  bnt  the  criticisms  are  some- 
what singutttEv  When  the  booksellers  say  a  good 
book,  they  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  style  or  senti- 
ment, bnt  the  quick  and  extensive  sale  of  it.  A  few 
nights  aco.I  saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  take  up  a  ser- 
moBvandafter  seemnig  to  peruse  it  foreome  time  with 
mat  attention,  he  dmaiW  it  waa  very  good  Eng^ 
Esh.  The  reader  wUljudvB  whether  I  waa  most  snr- 
priaed  or  diverted  when  I  discovered  that  he  was  not 
eommendiBg  the  purity  and  eleeanoe  of  the*  dietton, 
bnt  the  beauty  of  the  t3rpe  whicn,  it  seems,  is  known 
amon^  the  pnnten  by  that  iq^llation.''    On  these 


pijnciples  the.booksellerawQiildluu(e  beeivgxeat  ad- 
mirex9  of  Gibbon,  the  fint  volume  c^  whos^  DecUne 
Qfift  Fall  passed  thromrh  three  editions  in  two  yean. 
Mr.  SWht  gires  us  Uie  account  presented  t6  Gib- 
bon by  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadell  after  the  third 
edition.  The  expense  of  publication  amounted  to 
£1^10,  the  sale  of  one  thousand  copies  to  £  800,  and 
of  tbe  i^490  of  pcofit  Gj^n  received  two  thirds, 
namely,  £326  ISs.  4d.,  and  the  publishers  the  re- 
mainder. Hume's  History  was  not  so  fortunate, 
and  did  not  answer  the  bookseller's  test  so  well  as 
Gibbon's  History.  Thece  were  o^ly  forty-five  copies 
aiM  in  the  first  twelvemonth.  Mf^  Knight  takes 
occasion  from  this  to  aim  a  rather  mispUtced  and 
not  more  deserved  hit  at  the  Students  Wm^  nhich 
ma^  be  "  the  cruellest  of  devices  for  asaai^ng  thiB 
reputation  of  Hume,"  as  it  corrects  his  inaccuracy, 
but  is  perhaps  none  the  less  psefht  to  die  student. 
The  <mann8  of  Hume's  style  have  never  been  dia- 
puted,  but  style  is  not  the  first  thing  in  history.  If 
Mr.  Knight  values  it  so  highly  he  shoiud  have  avoided 
one  or  two  blemishes  in  ms  own  woric,  e^)ecially  tbe 
habit  of  alwavB  mentioning  Johnson  as  *'  roUing,"-^ 
"  a  gigantic  figure,  with  a  huge  face  scarred  by  dis- 
ease, rolled  into  hia  shop," — **a  burly  man  was  roll- 
ing cdong  the  labyruith  of  dirty  streeta  and  altevs 
that  then  separated  Oxford  Market  from  P^  Matt," 
One  touch  of  this  nature  lights  up  a  P^gOf  but  the 
repetition  of  it  has  just  the  contrary  emet 

We  do  not  wish  to  part  from  Mr.  Knight  on  bad 
terms,  as  we  owe  him  too  many  obligations  ibr  past 
works  as  well  as  fbr  this  collection  ofshadows.  His 
pages  abound  in  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  ill 
up  cleariv  and  pleasantly  an  important  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  English  literature. 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  WOBKHOUSE. 

At  about  nine  o'clodc  on  the  CTenin^  of  Monday 
the — ^th  instant,  a  neat  but  unpretentioos  carriage 
might  hare  been  seen  turning  cautiously  from  the 
Kennington-road  into  IVincea-road,  Lambeth.  Tbe 
curtains  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  coachman  wore 
an  unusually  responsible  air.  Approaching  a  public 
house,  which  retreated  a  little  m>m  the  street,  be 
pulled  up ;  but  not  so  close  that  the  l^hts  should 
fall  upon  the  carriage  door,  not  so  distant  as  to 
unsettle  the  mind  of  any  one  who  dboae  to  imagine 
that  he  had  halted  to  dnnk  beer  before  proceeaing 
to  call  for  the  childr^i  at  a  juvenile  pdrty-  0* 
did  not  dismount,  nor'  did  any  one  ahghi  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  any  keen  observer  who  happened 
to  watch  hia  intelligent  countenance  might  have 
seen  a  furtive  glance  directed  to  the  wrong  door,— 
that  is  to  sav,  to  the  door  of  the  carria^  which 
opened  into  the  dark  and  muddy  road.  ]?rom  thai 
door  emerged  a  slv  and  ruffianly  figure,  marked 
with  every  sign  of  squalor.  He  waa  dressed  in 
what  had  once  been  a  snufF-brown  coat,  but  which 
had  faded  to  the  hue  of  bricks  imperfectly  baked. 
It  was  not  strictly  a  ragged  coat,  though  it  had  losl 
its  cuflfe, — a  bereavement  which  obliged  the  wearer^ 
arms  to  project  through  the  sleeves  two  long  inele- 
gant inches.  The  coat  altogether  waa  too  small, 
and  was  only  made  to  meet  ovqr  the  chest  b/ 
means  of  a  bit  of  twine.  This  wretched  garmenl 
was  surmounted  by  a  "  bird's-eye  "  pocket-handker- 
chief of  cotton,  wisped  about  the  throat  hangiSAD 
fashion ;  above  all  waa  a  battered  billy-cock  hat,  with 
a  dissolute  drooping  brim.  Between  the  ueckercbieC 
and  the  lowering  brim  of  the  hat  appeared  part  of 
a  face,  unshaven,  aad  not  aer^nbualy  eleaa.    The 
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Btt's  hands  were  phmged  into  his  pockets,  and  he 
dniffled  haBtily  along  in  boots,  which  were  the  boots 
of  a  tramp  indifferent  to  mirjr  ways.  In  a  moment 
lie  was  oat  of  sieht,  and  the  brougham,  after  wait- 
ing a  little  white,  tamed  aboat  and  comfortably 
departed. 

This  mysterioos  figure  was  that  of  the  present 
writer.  He  was  bound  for  Lambeth  WorKhouse, 
tiiere  to  learn  by  actual  experience  how  casual 
paupen  are  lodged  and  fed,  and  what  the  *^  casual " 
m  like,  and  what  the  porter  who  admits  him,  and 
tke  master  who  rules  over  him ;  and  how  the  night 
pasBes  with  the  outcasts  whom  we  have  all  seen 
crowding  about  workhouse  doors  on  cold  and  rainy 
nishts.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject, — on 
b^alf  of  the  paupers,  on  behalf  o£  the  officials ; 
but  nothing  bv  any  one  who,  with  no  motive  but  to 
learn  and  make  known  the  truth,  had  ventured  the 
ez^riment  of  passing  a  night  in  a  workhouse  and 
trying  what  it  actually  is  to  oe  a  *'  casual." 

The  day  had  been  windy  and  chill, — the  night 
was  cold ;  and  therefore  I  fully  expected  to  begin 
my  experiences  among  a  doeen  of  ra^ed  wretches 
sqnattuig  about  the  steps  and  waiting  ror  admission. 
Bat  mv  only  companion  at  the  door  was  a  decently 
dressed  woman,  whom«  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  th^ 
declined  to  admit  until  she  had  recovered  from  a  fit 
of  intoxication  fix>m  which  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  still  suffering.  I  hfled  the  big  knocker,  and 
knocked ;  the  door  was  promptly  opened,  and  I  en- 
tered. Jnst  within,  a  eomfbrtable-looking  clerk  sat 
at  a  comfortable  de»k,  ledger  before  him.  Indeed, 
the  snacious  hall  in  every  way  was  as  comfortable  as 
deanlinesa  and  great  mats  and  plenty  of  gasl^t 
eookimake  it. 

*^What  do  yon  want?"  asked  the  man  who 
opened  the  door. 

**  I  want  a  lod^ng." 

"  Go  and  stand  before  the  desk,"  said  the  porter; 
and  I  obeyed. 

^  You  are  late,"  said  the  clerk. 

«AmI,8ir?- 

**  Yes.  If  you  come  in  you  11  have  a  bath,  and 
foa  11  have  to  sleep  in  the  shed." 

"  Very  well,  sir.^ 

«  What 's  your  name  ?  * 

"  Joshua  Mason,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  ?  " 

**  An  engraver."  (This  taradiddle  I  invented  to 
account  for  the  look  of  my  hands.) 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  ?  " 

"  Hammersmith,"  I  answered  — aa  I  hope  to  be 
fcrgiven. 

**  How  many  times  have  yon  been  here  ?  ** 

"  Never  berore,  sir." 

**  Where  do  you  mean  to  go  to  when  you  are 
tamed  out  in  the  morning?" 

**  Back  to  Hammersmith,  nr." 

These  humble  answers  being  entered  in  a  book, 
ibe  clerk  called  to  the  porter,  saying,  "  Ta^e  him 
tkroogh.  You  may  as  woU  take  his  bread  with 
you." 

Near  the  clerk  stood  a  basket  containing  some 
pieees  of  bread  of  equal  size.  Taking  one  of  these, 
and  unhitching  a  bunch  of  keys  firom  the  Wall,  the 
porter  led  me  through  some  passages  aU  so  scrupu- 
toosly  clean  that  my  most  serious  misgivings  were 
kid  to  rest.  Then  we  passed  into  a  dismal  yard. 
CrosKng  this,  my  guide  led  me  to  a  door,  calling 
oat,  **Hillo!  Dadcfy,  I've  brought  you  another  I" 
Whereupon  Daddy  opened  unto  us,  and  let  a  little 
of  his  gaslight  stream  into  the  dark  where  we  stood. 


<<  Come  in,"  said  Daddy,  very  hospitably.  "  There 'b 
enough  of  you  to-nighl;  anyhow  I  What  made  yoa 
so  late?" 

*'  I  did  n't  like  to  come  in  earlier;" 

**  Ah  1  that 's  a  pity^  now,  beoanse  you've  missed 
your  skilley  (gruel).  It 's  the  first  night  of  skilleys 
don't  yon  know,  under  the  new  Act? 

'' Ji»t  like  my  luckl"  I  muttered  dolefiilly. 

The  porter  went  his  way,  and  I  followed  Dad- 
dy into  another  apartment,  where  were  ransed 
three  ^preat  baths,  each  (me  containing  a  liquid  so 
disgustmgly  like  weak  mutton  broth  l£at  my  worst 
apprehensions  crowded  back.  "  Come  on,  there 's 
a  dry  place  to  stand  on  up  at  this  end,"  said  Daddy, 
kindly.  ^  Take  off  yonr  clothes,  tie  'em  up  in  your 
hank'sher,  and  1 11  lock  'em  up  till  the  mommg." 
Accordingly  I  took  off  n^  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
was  about  to  tie  them  together,  when  Daddy  eried, 
*' That  ain't  enough;  I  mean  everything."  *'!Notmy 
shirt,  sir,  I  suppose?"  ''Yes,  skirt  and  all;  bi^ 
there,  I 'U  lend  you  a  shirt,"  said  Daddy.  ''What- 
ever you  take  in  of  yonr  own  will  be  nailed,  you  i 
know.  Yon  might  tuce  in  your  boots,  ^ough,-^ 
they  'd  be  handy  if  you  happened  to  want  to  leaTe 
the  shed  for  aiqrthmg ;  but  don't  blame  me  if  yon 
lose 'em." 

With  a  fortitude  for  which  I  hope  some  day  to  be 
rewarded,  I  made  up  my  bundle  (boots  and  all), 
and  the  moment  Daddy's  face  was  tamed  away 
shut  my  eyes  and  plunged  desperately  into  the  mut- 
ton broth.  I  wish  fiom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my 
courage  had  been  less  hasty,  for  hearing  the  splash. 
Daddy  looked  round  and  said,  "  Lor,  now  I  there 
was  no  occasioa  finr  that;  you  look  a  clean  and 
decent  sort  of  man.  It 's  them  filthy  beggars  "  (only 
he  used  a  word  more  specific  than  "  fiwy ')  "  tha^ 
want  washing.  Don't  use  that  towel :  here  's  a 
dean  one  I  That's  the  sortl  and  now  here's  yonr 
shirt"  (handing  me  a  blue  striped  one  finim  a  heap)^ 
"  and  here  'a  yomr  ticket  No.  84  yon  are,  ana  a 
ticket  to  match  is  tied  to  your  bundle.  Mind  you 
don't  lose  it  They  11  nail  it  fix)m  you  if  they  get  a 
chance.  Put  it  under  your  head.  This  is  your 
xug :  take  it  with  you." 

"  Where  am  I  to  sleep,  please^  sir  ?  " 

"  1 11  show  you." 

And  so  he  did.  With  no  other  rag  but  the 
checked  shirt  to  cover  me,  and  with  my  rug  over 
my  shoulder,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door  at 
which  I  entered,  and,  opening  it,  kept  me  standing 
with  naked  foet  on  the  stone  tfarahold,  fiill  in  the 
draught  of  the  firosty  air,  while  he  pointed  out  the 
way!  should  go.  it  waa  not  a  long  way,  but  I 
would  have  given  much  not  to  have  trodden  it  It 
was  open  at  the  highway, — with  fla^^-stones  below 
land  the  stars  overhead,  and,  as  I  said  before,  and 
cannot  help  saying  again,  a  fiKMty  wind  was  blow«> 
ing. 

"  Straight  across,"  said  Daddy,  "  to  where  you 
see  the  light  shining  through.  Go  in  there,  and 
turn  to  the  left,  and  you  11  find  the  beds  in  a  heap^ 
Take  one  of  'em  ana  make  yourself  comfortable.* 
And  straight  across  I  went,  my  naked  f^t  seeming 
to  cling  to  the  stones  as  though  they  were  bmning 
hot  instead  of  icy  cold  (they  Md  just  stepped  out  S 
a  ba^  you  should  remember),  till  I  reached  the  space 
through  which  the  %ht  was  shining,  and  I  entered 
in. 

No  language  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  efr> 
pable  of  conveying  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
spectacle  I  tkra  enooonteied.  Imaeine  a  space  of 
about  thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet  enolosed  on  three  sides 
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by  a  din^  whitewashed  wall,  and  roofed  with  naked 
tilflB,  which  were  furred  with  the  damp  and  filth  that 
reeked  within.  Aa  for  the  fourth  siue  of  the  shed, 
it  was  bmurded  in  for  ^say)  a  third  of  its  breadth ; 
the  remaining  space  being  hup^  with  flimsy  canvas, 
in  which  was  a  gap  two  feet  wide  at  top,  widening  to 
at  least  four  feet  at  bottom.  This  far  too  airy  shed 
was  paved  with  stone,  the  flags  so  thickly  incrusted 
witii  filth  that  I  mistook  it  first  for  a  floor  of  natural 
earth.  Extending  from  one  end  of  my  bedroom  to 
the  other,  in  three  rows,  were  certain  iron  *' cranks'* 
(of  which  I  subsequently  learnt  the  use),  with  their 
many  arms  raised  in  various  attitudes,  as  the  stif- 
fened arms  of  men  are  on  a  battle-field.  My  bed- 
fellows lay  among  the  cranks,  distributed  over  the 
flagstones  in  a  double  row,  on  narrow  bags  scant- 
ily stuffed  with  hay.  At  one  glance  my  appalled 
vision  took  in  thirty  of  them,  —  thirty  men  and  bop 
Btretched  upon  shallow  pallets,  with  but  only  sue 
inches  of  comfortable  hay  between  them  and  the 
stony  floor.  These  beds  were  placed  close  together, 
every  occupant  being  provided  with  a  rug  like  that 
wMch  I  was  fain  to  hug  across  my  shoulders.  In 
not  a  few  cases  two  gentlemen  had  clubbed  beds 
and  rugs  and  slept  together.  In  one  case  (to  be 
further  mentioned  presently)  four  gentlemen  had  so 
clubbed  together.  Many  of  my  feUow-casuals  were 
awake, — cShers  asleep  or  pretending  to  sleep ;  and, 
riiocking  as  were  the  wasdng  ones  to  look  upon, 
they  were  quite  pleasant  when  compared  with  the 
sleepers.  For  this  reason,  the  practised  and  weU- 
seasoned  casual  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
putting  himself  to  bed.  He  roUs  himself  in  his  rug, 
tucking  himself  in,  head  and  feet,  so  that  he  is  com- 
pletely enveloped;  and,  lying  quite  still  on  his 
pallet,  he  looks  precisely  like  a  corpse  covered  be- 
cause of  its  hideousness.  Some  were  stretched  out 
at  full  length;  some  lav  nose  and  knees  toeether; 
some  with  an  arm  or  a  leg  showing  crooked  uotiugh 
the  coverlet  It  was  like  the  result  of  a  railway 
accident;  these  ghastly  figures  were  awaiting  the 
coroner. 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  however,  the  wake- 
ful ones  were  more  dreadful  stilL  Towzled,  dirty, 
villanous,  they  squatted  up  in  their  beds,  and  smoked 
feul  pipes,  and  sang  snatches  of  hoirible  songs,  and 
bandied  jokes  so  obscene  as  to  be  absolutely  appall- 
ing. Eight  or  ten  were  so  enjoying  themselves, — 
the  maiority  with  the  check  shirt  on,  and  the  firowsy 
rug  pulled  about  their  legs ;  but  two  or  three  wore 
no  shirts  at  all,  squatting  naked  to  the  wabt,  their 
bodies  fully  exposed  in  the  light  of  the  single  flaring 
jet  of  gas  fixea  high  up  on  the  walL 

My  entrance  excited  very  little  attention.  There 
was  a  horse-pail  three  parts  full  of  water  standing 
by  a  post  in  the  middle  of  the  shed,  with  a  little  tin 
pot  beade  it  Addressing  me  as  ^*  old  pal,"  one  of 
the  naked  ruffians  bep|ed  me  to  **  hand  him  a  swig,*" 
as  he  was  "  werry  nSh  garspin."  Such  an  appeal 
of  coarse  no  "  old  paT*  could  withstand,  and  igave 
him  a  potful  of  water.  He  showed  himself  ^teful 
for  the  attention.  **I  should  lay  over  there,  if  I  was 
you,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  left  side  of  tJie  shed ; 
**  it 's  more  out  of  the  wind  than  this  'ere  side  is." 
I  took  the  good-natured  advice,  and  (by  this  time 
shivering  with  cold)  stepped  over  the  stones  to  where 
the  beds  of  straw  bags  were  headed,  and  dragged  one 
of  them  to  the  spot  suggested  by  my  naked  comrade. 
But  I  had  no  more  idea  of  how  to  arran^  it  than  of 
making  an  apple-pudding ;  and  a  certain  little  dis- 
covery added  much  to  my  embarrassment  In  the 
middle  of  the  bed  I  had  selected  was  a  stain  of  blood 
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bigger  than  a  man's  handl  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  now.  To  lie  on  such  a  horrid  fStdna  seemed  im- 
possible ;  yet  to  carry  back  the  bed  and  exchange  it 
for  another  mi^ht  betray  a  degree  of  fastadiousness 
repugnant  to  uie  feelings  of  my  fellow-lodgen,  and 
possibly  excite  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I 
seemed.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  in  came  that 
good  man  Daddy. 

**  What  I  not  pitched  yet  ?  "  he  exclaimed ;  **  here, 
1 11  show  you.  Hallo  1  somebody 's  been  a  bleedin'! 
Never  mind ;  let 's  turn  him  over.  There  yon  are, 
you  see  I  Now  lay  down,  and  cover  your  rug  over 
you." 

There  was  no  help  for  it  It  was  too  late  to  go 
back.  Down  I  lay,  and  spread  the  ru^  over  me. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  brought  m  with  me 
a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  this  I  tied  round  my 
head  by  way  of  a  nightcap ;  but  not  darine  to  puu 
the  rug  as  high  as  my  fkce.  Before  I  could  in  any 
way  settle  my  mind  to  reflection,  in  came  Daddy 
once  more  to  do  me  a  further  kindness  and  point 
out  a  stupid  blunder  I  had  committed. 

*^Why,  you  are  a  rummy  chap  I"  said  Daddy. 
**You  fergot  your  bread  I  Lay  hold.  And  look 
here,  I've  brought  you  another  rug;  it's  perish- 
ing cold  to-night"  So  saying,  he  spread  the  rue 
over  my  legs  and  went  away.  I  was  very  thankfm 
for  the  extra  covering,  but  I  was  in  a  dilemma 
about  the  bread.  I  could  n't  possibly  eat  it ;  what 
then  was  to  be  done  with  it?  I  broke  it,  however, 
and  in  view  of  such  of  the  company  as  might  hap- 

Eto  be  looking  made  a  ferocious  bite  at  a  bit  as 
s  as  a  bean,  and  munched  violently.  By  good 
,  however,  I  presently  got  half-way  over  my 
difiiculty  very  neatly.  Just  behind  me,  so  close 
indeed  that  Uieir  feet  came  within  half  a  yard  of 
my  head,  three  lads  were  sleeping  together. 

**Did  you  hear  that,  Puncn?^'  one  of  them 
asked. 

«<  'Ear  what  ?  "  answered  Punch,  sleepy  and  sniq> 
pish. 

**  Why,  a  cove  foi*got  his  toke  I  Gordstruth !  you 
would  n  t  ketch  me  a  fomttin'  mine.** 

^  You  may  have  half  of  it,  old  pal,  if  you  're 
hungry,"  I  observed,  leaning  up  on  my  elbows. 

"Chuck  it  here,  good  luck  to  yer!"  replied  mj 
young  fi-iend,  starting  up  with  an  eager  clap  of  his 
dirty  hands. 

I  "  chucked  it  here,"  and,  slipping  the  other  half 
under  the  side  of  my  bed,  lay  my  head  on  my 
folded  arms. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  when,  having  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted, 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  the  desperate  hope  that  I  miffht 
fall  asleep,  and  so  escape  fix>m  the  horrors  with 
which  I  was  surroundea.  **At  seven  to-morrow 
morning  the  bell  will  ring,"  Daddy  had  informed 
me,  "  and  then  you  will  give  up  your  ticket  and  get 
back  your  bundle."  Between  that  time  and  the 
present  full  nine  long  hours  had  to  wear  away. 

But  I  was  speedily  convinced  that,  at  least  fer 
the  present,  sleep  was  impossible.  The  young  fel- 
low (one  of  the  three  who  lay  in  one  bed,  witii  their 
feet  to  my  head)  whom  my  bread  had  refireshed, 
presently  swore  with  frightful  imprecations  that  he 
was  now  going  to  have  a  smoke ;  and  immcdiateW 
put  his  threat  into  execution.  Thereupon  his  beo- 
fellows  sat  up  and  lit  their  pipes  too.  But  oh !  if 
they  had  only  smoked,  —  if  they  had  not  taken  such, 
an  unfortunate  fancy  to  spit  at  the  leg  of  a  crank 
distant  a  few  inches  ftom  my  head,  how  much 
misery  and  apprehensicm  would  have  been  spared 
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me.  To  make  matters  worse,  they  united  with  this 
American  practice  an  Eastern  one ;  as  thejr  smoked 
they  related  little  autobiocraphical  anecdotes, — so 
abominable  that  three  or  four  decent  men  who  lay 
at  the  further  end  of  the  shed  were  so  provoked 
that  they  tlireatened^  unless  the  talk  aoated  in 
filthiness,  to  get  up  and  stop  it  by  main  force.  In- 
stantly, tiie  voice  of  every  blackguard  in  the  room 
was  raised  against  the  decent  ones.  They  were 
accnsed  of  loathsome  afflictions,  stigmatized  **as 
fiffhting  men  out  of  work  "  (which  must  be  some- 
thing very  humiliating,  I  suppose),  and  invited  to 
"a  round  *  by  boys  young  enough  to  be  their  grand- 
sons. For  several  minutes  there  was  such  a  storm 
of  oaths,  threats,  and  taunts, — such  a  deluge  of  Ibul 
words  raged  in  the  room,  —  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  fate  of  Sodom ;  as,  indeed,  I  did 
several  times  during  the  night.  Little  by  little  the 
riot  died  out,  without  any  uie  slightest  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

Soon  afterwards  the  ruffian  nutjority  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  a  lanky  boy  of  about  fifteen, 
who  evidently  recognized  many  acquaintances,  and 
WAS  recognized  by  them  as  ^  Kay,"  or  perhaps  I 
should  write  it  **&.**  He  was  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  lad,  and  his  appearance  pleased  me  much. 
SboTt  as  his  hair  was  cropped,  it  still  looked  soft  and 
silky ;  he  had  laive  blue  eves,  set  wide  apart,  and  a 
mouth  that  would  have  been  faultless  out  for  its 
great  width ;  and  his  voice  was  as  soft  and  sweet  as 
any  woman's.  Lightly  as  a  woman,  too,  he  picked 
his  way  over  the  stones  towards  the  place  where  the 
beds  lav,  carefully  hug^ng  his  cap  beneath  his  arm. 

" Wiat  cheer,  Kay? "  " Out  agjun,  then,  old 
' "    "  What  yer  got  in  yer  cap,  Kay  ?  "  cried  his 
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friends ;  to  which  the  sweet  voice  replied,  **  Who  '11 

give  me  a  part  of  his  doss  (bed)?    my eyes 

and  limbs  if  I  ain't  perishin'  I  Who  11  let  me  turn 
m  with  him  for  half  my  toke"  (bread)?  I  feared 
how  it  woold  be  I  The  hungry  young  fellow  who 
had  so  readily  availed  himself  of  half  my  "^  toke " 
snapped  at  Kay's  offer,  and  after  a  little  rearrange- 
ment and  bed-making  four  young  fellows  instead  of 
three  reposed  upon  tbe  hay-baes  at  my  head. 

^You  was  too  late  for  skuley,  Kay.  There's 
ddUev  now,  nights  as  well  as  momin's." 

**  Don't  you  tell  no  bleeding  lies,"  Kay  answered, 
hunrednlously. 

**  Blind  me,  it 's  true.    Ain't  it.  Punch  ?  " 

** Right  you  are!"  said  Punch,  ''and  spoons  to 
eat  it  with,  that 's  more !  There  used  to  be  spoons 
at  all  the  houses,  one  time.  Poplar  used  to  have 
'em ;  hut  one  at  a  time  they  was  all  nicked,  don't 
know."    (''Nicked"  means  "stolen,"  obvious- 
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"  Well,  I  dont  want  no  skilley,  leastways  not  to- 
mght,"  said  Kay.  "I've  had  some  rum.  Two 
clasws  of  it ;  and  a  blow  out  of  puddin',  —  regler 
Christmas  plum-puddin.'  You  don't  know  the  cove 
as  give  it  me,  but,  thinks  I  this  momin'  when  I  come 
OQt,  blessed  if  I  don't  go  and  see  mv  old  chum. 
Lordstmth !  he  was  struck  I  '  Come  along,'  he  ses, 
'I  saved  yoo  some  puddin'  from  Christmas.'  '  Where- 
■bonts  is  it  ? '  I  ses.  '  In  that  box  under  my  bed,'  he 
ieSf  and  he  forks  it  out.  That  \  the  sort  of  paJ  to 
have!  And  be  stood  a  ouarten,  and  half  a  ounce 
of  hard-up  (tobacco).  lliat  wasn't  all,  neither; 
when  I  come  away,  ses  he,  '  How  about  your  break- 
fuV  <0, 1  shaU  do,'  ses  L  'You  take  some  of 
ny  bread  and  butter,'  he  ses,  and  he  cuts  me  off* 
fcor  chunks  buttered  thick.  I  eat  two  on  'em  com- 
in' along." 


"  What 's  in  your  cap,  Kay  ? "  repeated  the  de- 
vourer  of  "  toke." 

"Them  other  two  slices,"  said  Kay;  generously, 
adding,  "  There,  share  'em  amongst  yer,  and  some- 
body give  us  a  whiff"  of  Iwcca." 

KajT  showed  himself  a  pleasant  companion, — 
what  in  a  higher  mde  of  society  is  called  "  quite 
an  acquisition."  He  told  stories  of  thieves  and 
thieving,  and  of  a  certain  "  silver  cup  "  he  had  been 
"  put  up  to,"  and  that  he  meant  to  nick  it  afore  the 
end  of  the  week,  if  he  got  seven  stretch  (?  sev- 
en years)  for  it  The  cup  was  worth  ten  quid 
(?  pounds),  and  he  knew  where  to  melt  it  within 
ten  minutes  of  nicking  it  He  made  this  statement 
without  any  moderation  of  his  sweet  voice;  and 
the  others  received  it  as  serious  foct  Nor  was 
there  any  affectation  of  secrecy  in  another  gentle- 
man, who  announced,  with  great  applause,  tSat  he 
had  stolen  a  towel  firom  the  bath-room;  "  And  s'help 
me,  it 's  as  good  as  new ;  never  been  washed  more  'n 
once  I " 

"  Tell  us  a  '  rummy '  story,  Kay,"  stdd  somebody ; 
and  Kay  did.  He  told  stories  of  so  "  rummy "  a 
character  that  the  decent  men  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room  (some  of  whom  had  their  own  little  boys 
sleeping  with  them)  must  have  lain  in  a  sweat  of 
horror  as  they  listened.  Indeed,  when  Kay  broke 
into  a  "rummy"  song  with  a  roaring  chorus,  one 
of  the  decent  men  rose  in  his  bed  and  swore  that 
he  would  smash  Kay's  head  if  he  didn't  desist  But 
Kay  sang  on  till  he  and  his  admirers  were  tired  of 
the  entertainment  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  let 's  have  a 
swearing  club  I  you  11  all  be  in  it  ?  " 

The  principle  of  this  game  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
impossibility  of  either  or  the  young  gentlemen  mak- 
ing half  a  dozen  observations  without  introducing  a 
blasphemous  or  obscene  word ;  and  either  the  basis 
is  a  very  sound  one,  or  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
"  club  alive  the  members  purposely  made  slips. 
The  penalty  for  "swearing"  was  a  punch  on, any 
part  of  the  body,  except  a  few  which  the  club  rules 
protected.  The  game  was  highly  successful.  Warm- 
ing with  the  sport,  and  indifferent  to  punches,  the 
members  vied  with  each  other  in  audacity ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Bedlam  in  its  prime  could  scarcely 
have  produced  such  a  spectacle  as  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  beds  behind  me.  One  rule  of  the  club  was 
that  any  word  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  might  be 
used  with  impunity,  and  if  one  member  "  punched  ** 
another  for  using  such  a  word  the  error  was  to  be 
visited  upon  him  with  a  double  punching  all  round. 
This  naturally  led  to  much  argument ;  for  in  vindi- 
cating the  Bible  as  his  authonty  a  member  became 
sometimes  so  much  heated  as  to  launch  into  a  flood 
of  "  real  swearing,"  which  brought  the  fists  of  the 
club  upon  his  nued  carcass  as  ouick  as  haiL 

These  and  other  pastimes  beguiled  tiie  time  until, 
to  my  delight,  the  church  chimes  audibly  tolled 
twelve,  iiter  this  the  noise  gradually  subsided, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  everybody  was  going  to 
sleep  at  last  I  should  nave  mentioned  tiiat  during 
the  story-telling  and  song^nging  a  fow  "  casuals^ 
had  dropped  in,  but  they  were  not  habkuA,  and 
cuddled  clown  with  their  rugs  over  their  heads  with- 
out a  word  to  anv  one. 

In  a  little  while  all  was  <]|uiet,  save  for  the  flap- 
ping of  the  canvas  cnrtwn  in  the  night  breeze,  tne 
snoring,  and  the  horrible,  indescrible  sound  of  im- 
patient hands  scratching  skins  that  itch.  There  was 
another  sound  of  verv  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
was  the  clanking  of  the  tin  pannikin  against  the 
water  paiL    Whether  it  is  in  the  nature  of  work- 
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houBt  bread  or  skilley  to  provoke  thirst  u  more  than 
mj  limited  experience  entitles  me  to  say,  but  it  may 
be  truthfully  asserted  that  once  at  least  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes  might  be  heard  a  rustling  of  straw, 
pattering  of  feet,  and  then  the  noise  of  water  dip- 
ping, and  then  was  to  be  seen  at  the  p^l  the  figure 
of  a  man  (sometimes  stark  naked)  gutping  down  the 
icy  water  as  he  stood  upon  the  icy  stones. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  I  can  furnish  no 
solution  to  this  mystery  of  the  shirt  I  only  know 
that  some  of  my  comrades  were  provided  3nrith  a 
shirt,  and  that  to  some  the  luxury  was  denied.  I 
may  say  this,  however,  that  none  of  the  little  boys 
were  allowed  one. 

Nearly  one  o'clock.  Still  <iaiet  and  no  fresh  ar- 
rival for  an  hour  or  more.  Then  suddenly  a  loud 
noise  of  hobnsuled  boots  kicked  at  a  wooden  gate, 
and  soon  after  a  tramping  of  feet  and  a  rapping  at 
Daddy's  door,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
only  separated  fiK)m  our  bedroom  by  an  open  paved 
court. 

"flallor  cried  Daddv. 

"  Here  *s  some  more  of  *em  for  you, — ten  of  'em  I" 
answered  the  porter,  whose  voice  I  recognized  at 
once. 

"  They  11  have  to  find  beds,  then,"  Daddy  grum- 
bled, as  he  opened  his  door.  "  I  don't  believe  there 
are  four  beds  empty.  They  must  sleep  double,  or 
something." 

This  was  terrible  ne¥r8  for  me.  Bad  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  was  it  to  lie  as  I  was  lyins ;  but  the 

Srospect  of  sharing  my  straw  with  some  (urty  scoun- 
rel  of  the  Kay  breea  was  altogether  unendurable. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  were  not  dirty  scoundrels, 
but  peaceable  and  decent  men,  like  those  in  the 
farther  comer. 

Alas  for  my  hopes  I  In  the  space  of  five  minutes 
in  they  came  at  the  rent  in  the  canvas, — great  hulk- 
ing ruffians,  some  with  ru^  and  nothing  else,  and 
some  with  shirts  and  nothing  else,  and  all  madly 
swearing  because,  coming  in  after  eleven  o'clock, 
there  was  no  "toke"  for  them.  As  soon  as  these 
wrathfiil  men  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
shed  they  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  beds, — only  three,  indeed,  for 
ten  competitors. 

"Where's  the  beds?  D*  ye  hear,  Daddy  ?  You 
blessed,  truth-telling  old  person,  where 's  the  beds  ?" 

"  You  11  find  'em.  Some  of  'em  is  lying  on  two,  or 
got  'em  as  pillows.    You  11  find  'em." 

With  a  sudden  rush  our  new  firiends  plunged 
among  the  sleepers,  trampling  over  them,  cursing 
their  eyes  and  Umbs,  dragging  away  their  rugs; 
and  if  by  chance  they  found  some  poor  wretch  who 
had  been  tempted  to  take  two  beds  (or  bass)  in- 
stead of  one,  they  coolly  hauled  him  out  and  took 
possession.  There  was  no  denying  them  and  no  use 
m  remonstrating.  They  evidently  knew  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  they  liked,  and  they 
took  full  advantage  of  the  privilege. 

One  of  them  came  up  to  me,  and,  shouting,  "  I 
want  that,  you  — - — ^"snatched  at  my  "birdseye" 
nightcap  and  carried  it  off*.  There  was  a  bed  close 
to  mine  which  contained  only  one  occupant,  and 
into  this  one  of  the  new-comers  slipped  without  a 
word  of  warning,  driving  its  lawful  owner  against 
the  wall  to  make  room.  Then  he  sat  up  in  bed 
for  a  moment,  savagely  venting  his  disappointment 
as  to  "toke,"  and  declaring  that  never  before  in  his 
lifo  had  he  felt  the  need  of  it  so  much.  This  was 
my  opportunity.  Sli{)pinfi;  my  hand  under  my  bed, 
I  withdrew  that  judicious^  hoarded  piece  of  bread 


and  respectfiilly  offered  it  to  him.  Hie  snapped  at  it 
with  thanks. 

By  the  time  the  churches  were  chiming  two,  mat* 
ters  had  once  more  adiusted  themselves,  and  silence 
reigned,  to  be  disturbed  only  by  drinkers  at  the 
pau,  or  such  as,  otherwise  prompted,  stalked  into 
the  open  yard.  Kay,  for  one,  visited  it  I  mention 
this  unhappy  young  wretch  particularly,  because  he 
went  out  without  a  single  rag  to  his  back.  I  looked 
out  at  the  rent  in  the  canvas,  and  saw  the  firosty 
moon  shitiing  on  him.  When  he  returned,  and 
crept  down  between  Punch  and  another,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "Warm  again  1  0  my  G— dl 
warm  again  I " 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  not  think  me  too 
prodigal  of  these  reminiscences,  and  that  your  read- 
ers will  understand  that,  if  I  write  rather  boldly,  it 
is  not  done  as  a  matter  of  taste.  To  me  it  seems 
quite  worth  while  to  relate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
every  particular  of  an  adventure  which  you  per* 
suaded  me  ("ahl  woftd  when  I")  to  undertake  for 
thepublic  good. 

Whether  there  is  a  rule  which  cloees  the  casual 
wards  after  a  certain  hour  I  do  not  know ;  but  be- 
fore one  o'clock  our  number  was  made  up,  the  last 
comer  signalizing  his  appearance  with  a  grotesque 
pas  seul.  His  rug  over  his  shoulders,  he  waltzed 
mto  the  shed,  wavmg  his  hands,  and  singing  in  an 
affected  voice,  as  he  sidled  along,  — 

"  I  like  to  be  a  swell,  a-roaming  down  Pall-mall, 
Or  anywhere,  I  don't  much  care,  so  I  can  be  a  swell,'*  — 

a  couplet  which  had  an  intensely  comical  effect 
This  gentleman  had  just  come  finom  a  pantomime 
(where  he  had  learnt  his  song,  probaray).  Too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  lodging,  he  could  only  muster 
means  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  "  the  Vic,"  where 
he  was  well  entertained,  jud^ng  from  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  clown.  The  colum- 
bine was  less  fortunate  in  his  opinion.  "  She 's  wenr 
dickey  I  —  ain't  got  what  I  caU  *  move  *  about  her. 
However,  the  wretched  young  woman  was  respited 
now  firom  the  scourge  of  his  criticism ;  for  the  critic 
and  his  listeners  were  fast  asleep ;  and  yet  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  of  the  company  slept  very  soundly. 
Eveiy  moment  some  one  shifted  uneasily;  and  as 
the  night  wore  on  the  silence  was  more  and  more 
irritated  by  the  sound  of  coughing.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  in  tne  whole  adven- 
ture. Hie  conversation  was  horrible,  the  tales  that 
were  told  more  horrible  stiU,  and  worse  than  either 
(though  not  by  any  means  the  most  infamous  things 
to  be  heard  —  I  dare  not  even  hint  at  them)  was  that 
song,  with  its  bestial  chorus  shouted  fit>m  a  dozen 
throats ;  but  at  any  rate  they  kept  the  blood  warm 
with  constant  hot  flushes  of  anger;  while  as  for  the 
coughing,  to  lie  on  the  flagstones  in  what  was  noth- 
ing better  than  an  open  shed,  and  listen  to  that,  hear 
after  hour,  chilled  one's  very  heart  with  pity.  Ev- 
ery variety  of  cough  that  ever  I  heard  was  to  be 
heard  there:  the  hollow  cou^h;  the  short  cough; 
the  hysterical  cough ;  the  ban  that  comes  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  like  the  quarter-chime  of  a  clock,  as  if 
to  mark  off  the  progress  of  decay ;  coughing  fiom 
vast  hollow  chests,  coughing  fi*om  htUe  narrow  ones, 
—  now  one,  now  another,  now  two  or  three  together, 
and  then  a  minute's  interval  of  silence  in  which  to 
think  of  it  all  and  wonder  who  would  begin  next 
One  of  the  young  reprobates  above  me  coughed  so 
grotesquely  like  the  chopping  of  wood  that  I  named 
him  in  my  mind  the  Woodcutter.  Now  and  then  I 
found  myself  coughing  too,  which  may  have  added 
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just  a  little  to  tlie  poignant  distren  these  awfuHj 
constamt  and  various  sounds  occasioned  me.  Tbey 
were  good  in  one  way ;  thej  made  one  forget  what 
wretcbes  they  were  who,  to  all  appearances,  were 
80  rapidly  ** chopping"  their  way  to  a  pauper's 
grayeyard.  I  dia  not  care  about  the  more  matured 
ruffians  so  much ;  but  though  the  youngest,  the  boys 
like  Kay,  were  unquestionably  among  the  most 
infamous  of  my  comrades,  to  hear  what  cold  and 
hunger  and  vice  had  done  ibr  them  at  fifteen  was 
almost  enough  to  make  a  man  cry ;  and  there  were 
boyi  there  even  younger  than  these. 

At  half  past  two,  every  one  being  asleep,  or  at 
least  lying  still.  Daddy  came  in  and  counted  us,  — 
one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on,  in  a  whi^ier.  Then, 
finding  the  nail  empty  (it  vcas  nearly  full  at  half 
past  nine,  wnen  I  entered),  %a  oonsiderately  went 
and  refilled  it,  and  even  took  much  trouble  in 
searching  for  the  tin  pot  which  served  as  a  drinking- 
cop,  and  which  the  last  comer  had  playfully  thrown 
to  the  further  end  of  the  shed.  1  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  paU  stood  close  to  my  head; 
so  that  I  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  study  as  one 
after  another  of  my  coamdes  came  to  the  fountain 
to  drink ;  just  as  the  brutes  do  in  those  books  of 
Afiican  travel  The  pail  refilled.  Daddy  returned, 
aad  was  seen  no  more  till  morning. 

It  still  wanted  four  houvs  and  a  half  to  seven 
o'ckwk, — the  hour  of  rising, — and  never  before  in 
my  life  did  time  appear  to  creep  so  slowly.  I  ooold 
bur  the  chimes  of  a  parish  chureh  and  of  the  Par- 
Imment  Houses,  as  wdl  as  those  of  a  wretched 
tinkling  Dutch  clock  somewhere  on  the  premises. 
The  parish  chureh  was  the  first  to  announce  the 
hoar  (an  act  of  kindness  I  ftel  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge), Westminster  came  next*  the  lazy  Dutchman 
declining  his  consent  to  the  time  o'  day  till  fuUy 
sixty  seconds  afterwards.  And  I  declare  I  thought 
that  difference  of  sixty  seconds  an  injury, — if  the 
officers  of  the  house  took  their  time  from  the  Duteh- 
man.  It  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  a  minute  is  some- 
thing when  a  man  is  lyyag  on  a  cold  flagstone,  and 
the  wind  of  a  winter  niffht  is  blowing  in  your  hair. 
Three  o'clock,  four  o'clock  struck,  and  still  there  was 
nothing  to  beguile  the  time  but  observation,  under 
the  one  flaring  gaslight,  of  the  little  heaps  of  out- 
cast humanity  strewn  about  the  floor ;  and  after  a 
while,  I  find,  one  may  even  become  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  one*s  fellow-creatures  lyins  around  you 
like  covered  corpses  in  a  railway  shed.  For  most 
of  the  company  were  now  bundled  under  the  rugs 
ia  the  ghastly  way  I  have  already  described, — 
though  here  and  there  a  cropped  head  appeared, 
nnnounted  by  a  billy-cock  like  my  own  or  by  a 
greasy  cloth  cap.  Five  o'clock,  six  o'clock  chimed, 
aod  then  I  had  news — most  welcome  —  of  the 
world  without,  and  of  the  real  beginning  of  day. 
Half  a  dozen  fiictoiy  bells  announced  that  it  was 
time  for  workingmen  to  go  to  labor;  but  my  com- 
panions were  not  workinsmen,  and  so  snored  on. 
Out  through  the  ^ap  in  tne  canvas  the  stars  were 
i^  to  be  seen  shmmg  on  the  black  skv,  but  that 
did  not  alter  the  fact  that  ^t  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
nominj^;.  I  snapped  my  fingers  at  the  Dutohman, 
with  his  sixty  seconds  slow,  fi>r  in  another  hour  I 
fcndly  hoped  to  be  relieved  firom  duty.  A  little 
vhiks  and  doora  were  heard  to  open  and  shut ;  vet 
a  fittie  while,  and  the  voica  of  Daddy  was  audible 
in  conversation  with  another  eariy  bod ;  and  dien 
1  distinctly  caoehi  the  word  '*  bandies."  Blessed 
■eand  I  1  lonsed  fo  my  bundle,  —  for  my  fileasing 
hnmn  eoat,  for  the  warm,  if  unsightly  *^jerKy,^ 


which  I  adopted  at  a  judicious  substitute  for  a 
waistcoait, — ror  my  corduroys  and  liberty. 

^'Clanffl"  went  the  workhouse  dock.  "Noir» 
then,  wake  %m  up  I"  cried  Daddy.  I  was  abeady 
up, — sitting  up,  that  is, — beii^  anxiona  to  witness^ 
the  resurrection  of  the  ghastly  ^ures  reeled  in  their 
rugs.  But  nobodj  but  mjrself  rose  at  die  summons. 
They  knew  what  it  meant  well  enough,  and  in  tdeepnr 
voices  cursed  the  beU,  and  wished  it  m  several  dread- 
ful places ;  but  they  did  not  move  until  there  came 
in  at  the  hole  in  the  canvas  two  of  the  pauper  in- 
habitants of  the  house,  beuins  bundles.  **  Ihirty- 
two,"  **  Twenty-eight  I "  they  bawled,  but  not  my 
number,  which  was  thirty-four.  Neither  thirty-two 
nor  twenty-eight,  however,  seemed  eager  to  accept 
his  good  fortune  in  beins  first  called.  They  were 
called  upon  three  several  times  before  they  would 
answer ;  and  then  they  replied  with  a  savaee  **  Chnck 
it  here,  cant  vou ! "  *^Not  bef(ire  you  chucks  over 
your  shirt  and  ticket,"  the  bundle-holder  answered, 
whereon  *'  Twenty-eight "  sat  up,  and,  divesting  him- 
self of  his  boRowed  shirt,  flung  it  with  his  wooden 
ticket ;  and  his  bundle  waa  flune  back  in  return. 

It  was  some  time  before  bunme  No.  84  turned  up^ 
so  that  I  had  fur  opportunity  to  observe  my  neign- 
bors.  The  decent  men  sUpped  into  their  rags  aa 
soon  as  they  got  them,  but  the  blackjgjaavds  were  in 
no  hurry.  Some  indulged  in  a  mormng  pipe  to  Pre- 
pare themselves  for  t&  fotigue  of  dressing,  wmle 
odiers,  loosening  their  bundl^  as  they  squatted  na- 
ked, commenced  an  investigation  for  certain  little 
animals  which  shall  be  nameless. 

At  hut  my  turn  came ;  and  '^  chuekinff  over  "  my 
shirt  and  ticket,  I  quickly  attired  myself  in  clothes 
which,  raeged  as  they  were,  were  cleaner  than  they 
looked.  In  less  than  two  minutes  I  was  out  of  the 
shed,  and  in  the  yard ;  where  a  few  of  the  more 
decent  poor  fellows  were  crowding  round  a  pail  oC 
water,  and  scrambUitf  aiier  something  that  might 
pass  for  a  *^  wash," — miding  their  own  soap,  as  far  aa 
I  could  observe,  and  drying  their  fiices  on  any  bit 
of  rag  they  might  happen  to  have  about  them,  or 
upon  the  canvas  curtain  of  the  shed. 

By  this  time  it  was  about  half  past  seven,  and  the 
majority  of  the  casuals  were  up  and  dressed.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  none  of  tne  younger  bojrs  wer^ 
as  yet  up,  aad  it  presently  appemred  tnat  there  ex- 
isted some  rule  against  their  dressing  in  the  shed;, 
for  Daddy  came  oat  of  the  bath-room,  where  the 
bundles  were  deposited,  and  oalled  out,  "  Now  four 
boys  I "  and  instantly  four  poor  fitUe  wretohes,  aome 
with  their  rugs  trailing  about  flieir  shoulders  and 
some  quite  bare,  came  shivariil^  over  the  stones  and 
across  the  bleak  yard,  ant  ilere  admitted  to  the 
bath-room  to  dress.  ^  Now,  four  mora  boys,"  cried 
Daddy ;  and  so  on. 

When  all  were  up  and  dressed,  the  boys  earned 
the  bed  rugs  into  Daddy's  room,  and  the  pauper  in* 
mates  ma&  a  heap  of  the  ^  beds,"  stacxing  them 
against  the  walL  Aa  before  me;itioned,  the  shed 
served  the  treble  purpose  of  bed-chamber,  work- 
room, and  breakfoat  room ;  it  was  impossible  to  eet. 
fairiy  at  the  cranks  and  set  them  going  until  tne 
beddins  was  stowed  awav. 

Brewbst  before  work,  however;  but  it  was  tk 
weary  while  to  some  of  na  before  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. For  my  own  part,  I  had  little  appetite, 
Dut  about  me  were  a  docen  poor  wretches  who  ob- 
viottsl)r  had  a  very  gr^ftt  one.  They  had  come  in 
over  nig^t  too  late  lor  bread,  and  pethaps  may  not 
have  broken  fost  since  the  morning  of  tne  previous 
day.    The  decent  ones  anffeied  moat    Hie  Uaek- 
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ffQard  mi^oritr  were  quite  cheef^,  smokiiie,  swear- 
ing, and  plaTing  Uieir  pretty  hone  play,  the  prime 
end  of  which  was  pain  or  discomfiture  for  somebody 
else.  One  casual  there  was  with  only  one  kg. 
When  he  came  in  OTemight  he  wore  a  black  hiS, 
which  added  a  certain  look  of  respectability  to  a 
worn  suit  of  black.  All  together  nis  clothes  had 
been  delivered  up  to  him  by  Daddy;  but  now  he 
was  seen  hopping  disconsolately  about  the  place  on 
his  crutch,  ror  the  hat  was  missing.  He  was  a  timid 
man,  with  a  mild  Toice;  and  whenever  he  asked 
some  ruffian  ^  whether  he  had  seen  such  a  thing  as 
a  black  hat,"  and  gc^  his  answer,  he  invariably  niid, 
**  Thank  you,"  which  was  regarded  as  very  amusing. 
At  hist  one  sidled  up  to  him  with  a  grin,  and  show- 
ing about  three  square  inches  of  some  fluffy  sub- 
stance, said,  "  b  this  anything  like  wot  you  're  lost, 
guv'ner  ?  "  The  cripple  inspected  it.  **  That 's  the 
rim  of  itr  he  said.  *|  What  a  shamel"  and  hob- 
bled off  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  loitering  and 
shivering,  and  then  came  the  taskmaster, — a  sol- 
dierly-looking man  over  six  feet  high,  with  quick, 
nray  eyes,  in  which  '*  No  trifling  "  appeared  as  dis- 
tinctly as  a  notice  against  tres^wsing  on  a  wayside 
boar(L  He  came  in  among  us,  and  the  gray  eyes 
made  out  our  number  in  a  moment  ^  Out  into  the 
yard,  all  of  you  1  **  he  cried ;  and  we  went  out  in  a 
mob.  There  we  shivered  for  some  twenty  minutes 
longer,  and  then  a  baker's  man  appeared  with  a 
great  wooden  tray  piled  up  with  iust  such  slices  of 
bread  as  we  had  received  overnight.  Hie  tray  was 
consigned  to  an  able-bodied  ciSual  who  tocML  his 
pbice  with  the  taskmaster  at  the  shed-door,  and 
then  in  single  file  we  re-entered  the  shed,  each  man 
and  boy  receiving  a  slice  as  he  passed  in.  Pitying, 
as  I  suppose,  my  unaccustomed  look,  Mr.  Tasunas- 
tereave  me  a  suoe  and  a  huge  piece  over. 

The  bread  devoured,  a  clamor  for  **  skilley "  be- 
gan. The  rumor  had  got  abroad  that  this  morning, 
and  on  all  fiiture  mornings,  there  would  be  skilley 
at  breakfiist,  and  ^'Skilleyl  skilleyl"  resounded 
through  the  shed.  No  one  bad  hinted  that  it  was 
not  forthcoaung,  but  skilley  seems  to  be  thought  an 
extraordinary  concesnon,  and  after  waiting  only  a 
fow  minutes  for  it  theyattacked  the  taskmaster  in 
the  fiercest  manner.  They  called  htm  thief,  sneak, 
and  '*  crawler."  Little  boys  blackguarded  him  in 
gutter  language,  and  looking  him  in  the  fiu;e,  eon- 
signed  him  to  liell  without  flinching.  He  never  ut- 
tered a  word  in  reply,  or  showed  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience; and  whenever  he  was  obl%ed  to  speak  it 
was  quite  without  teonep. 

There  waft  a  loud  *'  hooray  I "  when  the  lonced-for 
skilley  appeared  in  two  pails,  in  one  of  which  Boated 
a  small  tin  saucepan,  with  a  stick  thrust  into  its 
handle,  by  way  of  a  ladle.  Yellow  pint  basins  were 
provided  for  our  use,  and  laree  iron  spoons.  **  Range 
round  the  walls!"  the  taskmaster  shouted.  We 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacri^ ;  and  then  what  I 
should  judge  to  be  about  three  fourths  of  a  pint  of 
gruel  was  mmded  to  each  of  us  as  we  stood.  I  was 
glad  to  get  mine,  because  the  basin  that  contained 
It  was  warm  and  my  hands  were  numb  with  cold. 
I  tasted  a  spoonflil,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  wondered 
more  than  ever  at  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
by  my  confreres.  It  was  a  weak  decoction  of  oat- 
meal and  water,  bitter,  and  without  even  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  flavor  it — that  I  could  discover.  But  it  was 
hot;  and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  was  so  highly 
relished  that  I  had  no  diflteulty  in  persuading  one  of 
t^  decent  men  to  accept  my  share. 


It  was  now  past  eieht  o'clock,  and,  as  I  knew  thit 
a  certain  quantity  of  labor  had  to  be  performed  by 
each  man  before  he  was  allowed  to  go  his  way,  I 
was  anxious  to  b^n.  The  labor  was  to  be  ^^crank" 
labor.  The  '*  cranks  '*  are  a  series  of  iron  ban  ex- 
tending across  the  width  of  the  shed,  penetratiog 
through  the  wall,  and  working  a  floui^mill  on  the 
other  side.  Turning  the  **  cnmk  "  is  like  turning  a 
windlass.  The  task  is  not  a  severe  one.  Four 
measures  of  corn  (bushels  they  were  called  —  but 
that  is  doubtfiil^  have  to  be  ground  every  morning 
by  the  night's  oatch  of  casuals.  Close  up  by  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  bell  connected  with  the  machinery; 
and  as  each  measure  is  ground  the  bell  rings,  so  that 
the  grinders  may  know  now  they  are  going  on.  Bat 
the  grinders  are  as  lazy  as  obscene.  We  were  no 
sooner  set  to  work  tha^  the  taskmaster  left  us  to  our 
own  sweet  will,  with  nothing  to  restrain  its  exercise 
but  an  occasional  visit  fix>m  the  miller,  a  weakly  ex- 
postulating man.  Once  or  twice  he  came  in  and 
said  mildh",  **  Now,  then,  my  men,  why  don't  yoa 
stick  to  it  ?  "  and  so  went  out  again. 

The  result  of  this  laxity*  of  overseeing  would  have 
disgusted  me  at  any  time,  and  was  intensely  disgust- 
ing then.  At  least  one  half  the  gan^  kept  their 
hands  fix>m  the  crank  whenever  the  miller  was  ab- 
sent, and  betook  themselves  to  their  private  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits.  Some  sprawled  upon  the  beds 
and  smoked;  some  enraiged  themselves  and  their 
firiends  in  tailoring,  and  one  turned  hahr-cutter  for 
the  benefit  of  a  gentleman  who,  unlike  Kay,  had  not 
just  come  out  of  prison.  There  were  three  tailors; 
two  of  them  on  tne  beds  mending  their  coats,  and 
the  other  operating  on  a  recumbent  fiiend  in  the 
rearward  part  of  his  clothing.  Where  Uie  needles 
came  fixmi  I  do  not  know ;  but  for  thread  they  used 
a  strand  of  the  oakum  (evidently  easy  to  deal  with) 
which  the  boys  were  picking  in  the  comers.  Other 
loungers  strolled  about  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  play- 
ing practical  jokes  on  the  industrious  fow ;  a  favor- 
ite joke  being  to  take  a  bit  of  rag,  anoint  it  with 
grease  fix>m  the  crank  axles,  and  clap  it  unexpect- 
edly over  smnebody's  eye. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  the  cranks 
went  roimd  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  now  and  then 
stopped  altogether.  Then  the  miller  came  in ;  the 
loungers  rose  fiom  their  couches,  the  tailors  ceased 
stitching,  the  smokers  dropped  their  pipes,  and 
every  rellow  was  at  his  poet.  The  cranks  spun 
round  furiously  again,  the  miller's  expostuladon 
being  drowned  amid  a  shout  of  ^*  Slap  bang,  here 
we  are  again  1"  or  tlus  extemporized  chorus- — 

^  W«  *U  hang  op  the  miller  on  a  soar  apple-tree, 
We  MI  hang  np  the  miller  on  a  sour  Hpple-tree, 
We  Ml  hang  up  the  miller  on  a  sour  apple-tree, 
And  then  go  grinding  on. 

Glory,  glory  HaUeliiuab,**  &e.  / 

By  such  ditties  the  ruflums  enlivened  their  short 
spell  of  work.  Short  indeed  1  The  miller  departed, 
and  within  a  minute  afterwards  beds  were  reocen- 
pied,  pipes  lit,  and  tailoring  resumed.  So  the 
game  continued,  —  the  honest  fellows  sweating  at 
Uie  cranks,  and  anxious  to  get  the  work  done  and 
go  out  to  look  for  more  profitable  labor,  and  the 
paupers  by  profession  taking  matters  quite  easy.  I 
am  convinced  that  had  the  work  been  properly  su- 
perintended the  four  measures  of  com  might  have 
Deen  ground  in  the  space  c^  an  hour  and  a  half. 
As  it  was,  when  the  little  bell  luid  tinkled  for 
the  fou^  .time,  and  the  yard-gate  was  opened, 
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and  we  were  free  to  depart,  the  clock  had  ■track 
eleven. 

I  had  seen  the  show ;  gladlj  I  escaped  into  the 
open  streets.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  my  rag- 
ged, disreputable  figure,  and  showed  its  squalor  wiui 
startling  distinctness;  but  within  all  was  rejoicing. 
A  lew  yards,  and  then  I  was  Uessed  with  the  sight 
of  that  same  vehicle,  —  waiting  for  me  in  the  spot 
where  I  had  parted  from  it  fourteen  weary  hours 
before.  Did  you  observe,  Mr.  Editor,  with  what 
alacrity  I  junnped  in  ?  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  you,  sir,  —  sitting  there  with  an  easy  patience, 
bonging  through  your  TYmeff,  and  oh !  so  detestaldv 
dean  to  look  at!  But  though  I  resented  your  col- 
lar, 1  was  grateful  for  the  sight  of  a  familiar  foce,  and 
for  that  cmught  of  sherry  which  you  considerately 
brought  for  me,  a  welcome  refreshnient  aAer  so  many 
weary,  waking  hours  of  fosting. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  end  I  remember 
many  little  incidents  which  until  this  moment  had 
escaped  me.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  of  two 
quiet  elderly  gentlemen  who,  amid  all  the  black- 
guardism that  went  on  around«  held  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  English  lansu^e,  ^- one  of  the 
di^utants  showing  an  especial  ai£niration  for  the 
word  **  kindle," — *^  fine  old  Saxon  word  as  ever  was 
coined."  Then  there  were  some  childish  games  of 
^&nt  and  last  letters,**  to  vary  such  entertainments 
as  that  of  the  Swearing  Club.  I  should  also  have 
mentioned  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Swearing 
Club  a  game  at  **dumb  motions"  was  •started, 
which  preeently  led  to  some  talk  concerning  deaf 
and  dumb  people,  and  their  method  of  convening 
with  each  ouier  by  means  of  finger-signs ;  ^aa  well  as 
to  a  little  atory  that  sounded  strangely  enough  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  most  efficient  member  of 
the  dub.  A  good  memory  for  details  enables  me  to 
re]leat  this  storv  almost,  if  not  quite,  exactly.  ^  They 
are  a  rummy  lot,  them  deaf  and  dumb,"  said  the 
story-teller.  **  I  was  at  the  workhouse  at  Stepney 
when  I  was  a  young  'un,  don't  yon  know ;  and  when 
I  got  a  holiday  I  used  to  go  and  see  my  old  woman 
as  lived  in  the  Borough.  Well,  one  day  a  woman 
as  was  in  the  house  ses  to  me,  ses  she,  *  Don't  you  go 
past  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  as  you  goes  home  ? ' 
So  I  ses,  *  Yes.'  So  ses  she, '  Would  you  mind  callin' 
there  and  takin'  a  message  to  my  httlo  gal  as  is  in 
there  deaf  and  dumb  ? '  jSo  I  ses,  «  Na'  Well,  I 
goes,  and  they  lets  me  in,  and  I  tells  the  message, 
and  they  shows  me  the  kid  what  it  was  for.  Pooty 
little  gal  I  So  they  tells  her  the  message,  and  then 
ihe  Ix^ns  making  orts  and  crosses  like  on  her  hands. 
'  What 's  she  a  doin'  that  for  ?'  I  ses.  '  She  's  a 
talkin'  to  you,'  ses  they.  *  O,'  I  ses,  *  what 's  she 
talkin'  about  ? '  *  She  says  you  're  a  good  boy  for 
comin'  and  tellin'  her  about  her  mother,  and  she 
loves  you.'  Blessed  if  I  could  help  laughin'  I  So 
I  ses,  *  There  ain't  no  call  for  her  to  say  that' 
Pooty  little  kid  she  was  1  I  stayed  there  a  goodish 
bit,  and  walked  about  the  garden  with  her,  and  what 
d'  ye  think  ?  Presently  she  takes  a  fiincy  for  some 
of  my  jacket  buttons, — brass  vam  they  waa,  with  the 
name  of  the  *  house'  on  'em, — and  I  cuts  four  on 
'em  off  and  gives  her.  Well,  when  I  gave  her  them, 
blow  me  if  she  didn  n't  want  one  of  the  brass  broklea 
off  my  shoes.  Well,  you  might  n't  think  it,  but  I 
gave  her  that  toa"  **  Did  irt  yer  get  into  a  row 
when  yon  got  back  ?  "  some  listener  asked.  ^  Bath- 
er 1  Got  kep  without  dinner  and  walloped  as 
veil,  as  I  would  n't  toll  what  I  'd  done  wiUi  'em. 
Hien  they  waagoin'  to  wallop  me  Main,  so  I  thooght 
I'd.cheek  it  out;  so  I  up  and  UM  the  master  all 


about  it"  «<  And  got  it  wuss?"  "No,  I  did  n*t 
The  master  give  me  new  buttons  and  a  buckle  with^ 
out  saying  another  word,  and  my  .dinner  along  with 
my  supper  as  well." 

The  moral  of  all  this  I  leave  to  you.*  It  seems 
necessary  to  say  something  about  it,  for  the  report 
which  Mr.  Faraall  made  after  visiting  Lambeth 
Workhouse  on  Saturday  seems  meant  to  suggest  an 
idea  that  what  has  been  described  here  is  merely  an 
irregularity.  So  it  may  be,  but  an  irregularity 
which  consigned  some  /arty  men  to  such  a  den  on 
the  night  when  somebody  happened  to  be  there  to 
see,  is  probably  a  frequent  one ;  and  it  certainly  is 
infamous.  And  then  as  to  the  other  workhouses? 
Mr.  Famall  was  in  ignorance  of  what  was  done  at 
Lambeth  in  this  way,  and  I  selected  it  for  a  visit 
quite  at  random.  Does  he  know  what  goes  on  in 
other  woikhooses?  If  he  is  inclined  to  inquire,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  assist  the  investigation  by 
this  hmt:  my  companions  ha4  a  discussion  during 
the  night  as  to  the  respectivc/^merits  of  the  various 
workhouses ;  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  those 
of  Tottenham  and  Poplar  were  the  worst  in  Lon- 
don. Is  it  true,  as  I  heard  it  stated,  that  at  one  of 
these  wori^houses  the  caaual  sleeps  on  bare  boards, 
without  a  bed  of  any  sort  ? 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I  have  some  horrors  for 
Mr.  Famall's  private  ear  (should  he  like  to  leam 
about  them)  infinitely  more  revolting  than  anything 
that  appears  in  these  papers. 

POPULAR  TOYS. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Macaulay 
that  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative. 
A  little  girl  playing  with  her  doll  knows  quite  as 
well  as  her  mother  that  it  can  neither  speak  nor 
hear ;  that  the  fiMse  she  so  fondly  gazes  on  is  exe- 
cuted in  wax  or  porcelain ;  that  its  Bmbs  are  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  and  that  when  she  lavs  her  darling 
down  to  rest,  those  beady  eyes  would  never  close 
but  for  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  can  be 
more  easily  guessed  than  described.  Of  all  this  the 
child  is  perfectly  aware,  and  yet  she  continues  day 
by  day  to  treat  the  puppet  as  if  it  were  flesh  and 
blood,  —  to  kiss  it,  to  talk  to  it,  to  lavish  upon  it  in 
her  childish  way,  but  with  perfect  sincerity,  the 
same  endearing  expressions  and  maternal  caresses 


*  Note  from  the  Time*,  —  A  ntber  preteotioui  and  lively 
ftmatear  descriptioo  of  the  tort  of  reftifes  prorided  fbr  the  hotu^ 
leas  poor  having  appeared  In  tbe  oolanma  of  a  oontemporary  on 
Fridaj,  Mr.  Varoall.  tiie  Poor  Law  Iiwpector,  Tislted  the  place  on 
Saturday,  and  wrote  the  minnte  which  Is  eatdoined,  and  which 
explains  octter  than  we  ooold  be  enabled  to  do  the  real  flieti  of  the 
ease.  The  DafraUve  waa  oontinued  on  Batordaj,  bat  tbe  explana- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  la  no  less  neoeasaiy,  snd.  In  CMt, 
seems  all  the  more  so  to  set  things  right.  It  appears  that  tha 
** Swell**  who  went  hi  his  brongnam,  **with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,**  was  shown,  not  into  the  regnlar  wards  of  the  estab* 
lishment,  bat  into  a  shed  which  was  irregalarijr  used  when  the 
wards  were  fall*  against  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  express 
directions  of  tbe  Poor  Law  Board  issoed  sevenl  months  ago.  This 
is  Mr.  Famall's  report  t  — 

**  I  have  to-daj  inspected  the  wards  provided  Ibr  the  hooselesi 
poor  In  this  WMlchoose,  and  which  I  have  some  time  since  certified 
as  good  and  suflblent  wards,  and  which  I  still  consider  to  be  sok 
I  have,  howevo*,  to  direct  the  attention  ot  the  guardians  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  master,  when  the  wards  adverted  to  are  foil,  is  In  the  haUt 
of  warding  men  in  the  pomp  shed,  and  this  shed  to  wholljr  anfik 
far  the  parpose  to  which  tbe  master  has  thus  dedicated  It,  and  I 
therefore  request  the  guardians  to  instruct  the  master  to  imme- 
diately relinquish  the  practice.  If  the  cerUfled  wards  are  foil.  It  la 
the  duty  of  the  gaardiana,  throngh  their  officers,  to  find  lodging! 
fbr  an  excess  of  appiloanta  In  lodglng-honyes,  or  In  some  room  la 
the  workhouse,  or  fiw  the  master  to  send  such  applicants  to  th0 
relioring  officers.  And  thto  duty  has  been  clearly  pointed  ogt  to 
tbe  guanliaas  by  Mr.  ViUlers,  the  Prssldcnt  of  Uie  Poor  Law  Board, 
In  a  dreufatf  issued  by  htan,  and  signed  by  him,  many  months  ago. 

^H.  B.  fAOlLLfP.LiI. 

"iMsbelh  WMktensa  Ttattoitf  Book,  Jsn.  U." 
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ivUoli  e]4>m6nce  has  taicht  henelf  to  prize.  ThiB, 
W6  repeat,  ift  not  the  resaU  of  defauioii,  Imt  of  actave 
ftncy.  If  tiie  yooBg  lady  fboold  in  after  life  adopt 
the  sta^  as  a  profession,  she  might  act  her  part, 
indeed,  with  an  effect  more  aabtle,  but  with  a  far 
less  earnest  purpose.  The  ori^n  and  use  of  toys 
may  be  referred  to  that  liTely  imagination  which  is 
the  peculiar  oharacteristic  of  the  infintmindb  Their 
tenaency  is  not  only  to  amuse  children,  but  to  make 
them  think. 

We  cannot  xmagiae  a  gloomier  room  in  the  house 
than  a  nursery  in  which  playthings  are  even  tempo- 
rarily interdicted,  and  we  lament  the  mistaken 
piety  which  induces  some  doubtless  well-meamns 
people  to  debar  their  litde  ones  fit>m  bricks  ana 
ninepins  on  a  Sunday.  But  even  strict  Sabbatari- 
ans make  an  exception  in  fiivor  of  ^  Noah's  Ark." 
They  may  well  do  so,  for  unquestionably  the  history 
of  the  Deluse  and  that  portion  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive in  whicn  it  forms.aa  incident,  have  been  more 
vividly  reidiaed  m  iShe  minds  of  children  bv  this 
venerablB  and  &vorite  toy  than  by  whole  shelves 
foil  of  BiUe  story-books.  Yet,  wliat  a  aueer  old 
piece  of  conventional  absurdity  it  is  I  —  the  model 
of  a  bam  let  bodily  down  into  a  flat-botiomed  boat, 
and  filled  with  Liliputian  fisures  of  men,  birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles,  aU  huddled  together  like  a  huge 
j^ame  of  **  spillicans  I "  It  has  always  been  a  jdeas- 
mg  task  to  extricate  them  from  this  state  of  confii- 
flion,  —  to  set  them  out  by  pairs  in  sinuous  procession 
on  the  nursery  table  or  along  the  floor.  The  anxi- 
tomical  development  of  some  of  the  animals  is, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  that  which  Professor  Owen 
would  confirm,  ami  it  u  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  scale  on  which  Noah's  arks  are  usually  con- 
structed does  not  permit  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  laws  of  propoiiaon.  The  fiog,  £br  instance,  is 
not  uncommonly  represented  as  laige  as  the  ele- 
phant^s  head,  and  the  disparity  of  hei^t  between 
the  giraffe  and  the  polar  b^r  is  not  so  remarkable  in 
toy-shops  as  it  is  m  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Uie  Flood  dates  from 
at  least  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  if  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theories  are  correct,  who  can  say  what  modi- 
fications the  animal  kingdom  has  sustained  within 
that  period? 

The  same  argument  may  be  used  in  defence  of 
tliat  peculiar  dress  and  physieal  ap^arance  with 
which  the  nursery  tradition  has  identified  the  Noa- 
chian  family. 

We  cannot,  indeed^  affirm  that  the  patriarch  or 
his  descendants  were  m  the  habit  of  wearing  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  long  buttoned- 
up  coats  reaching  to  their  heels ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  is  to  prove  that  they  were  not  ?  The 
figure  of  Noah  is  usually  made  a  head  taller  than 
that  of  his  sons ;  and  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  who 
all  bear  a  wonderfid  resemblance  to  their  father,  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  color  of  their 
coats.  The  ladies  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the 
shortness  of  their  waists,  and  fix>m  the  met  that  they 
are  unprovided  with  walking^tioks,  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  carry.  An  attempt  was  made  some 
years  ago  to  treat  the  animals  after  a  more  natural- 
istic fashion  in  representation.  Thus,  the  bear  was 
covered  with  real  fur,  and  the  cat  provided  with 
actual  whiskers.  But  these  innovations,  we  are 
f^M  to  say,  did  not  extend  to  Noah  or  his  fomily. 
We  respect  in  these  matters  the  taste  of  our  ^^re- 
fothers.  Flaxman^  chessmen  may  have  been  works 
of  art  in  their  way ;  but  no  real  lover  of  the  game 
would  Uke  to  play  with  them.    He  would  prefiur  the 


old  conventional  king  and  ^een,  twice  as  tall  as 
their  own  castles,  and  the  nag's  head,  which  does 
dvLiy  for  a  knight.  And  so,  in  a  Noah's  ark,  we  like 
cyhndrical  patriarchs  better  than  any  wluch  could 
he  devised  in  appropriate  costmne. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  old-fiishioned  toys, 
next  to  the  one  we  have  just  described,  is  the  rock* 
ing-horse.  It  may  be  recommended  for  various 
reasons.  It  promotes  healthy  exercise  and  encour* 
ages  pluck  on  the  part  of  youthful  riders.  It  is 
easily  adapted  for  the  use  of  children  of  either  sex. 
It  is  large  and  strong,  and  will  therefore  stand  a 
'^ood  deu  of  knocking  about  before  it  shares  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  nursery  fhmiture.  There  are 
few  pleasanter  sights  for  an  old  Nimrod  than  to  see 
his  grandson  of  six  or  seven  galloping  across  an  im- 
aginary country,  putting  his  horse  at  poantom  fences, 
and  keeping  his  saddle  with  as  much  zest  as  if  his 
hobby  was  a  real  hunter  and  the  rider  wore  ^pink" 
instead  of  petticoats. 

The  toys  of  the  last  generation  came  chiefly  from 
Holland  and  Germany, — Nurembcarg  for  centuries 
has  made,  and  still  makes,  a  spedaliieci  their  man- 
ufacture. They  betray  their  .native  origin  to  any 
traveller  at  a  gianee.  The  bright  and  ofien  {uctu- 
resque  a|^>earance  of  the  little  model  houses,  the 
character  of  fbrtifioations  and  soldiers'  uniforms  in 
military  toys,  the  sleek  yet  sturdy  look  of  the  tiny 
conventionalisms  which  pass  for  men  and  women, 
remind  us  unnuBtakably  of  the  external  aspect  of 
Dutch  life  and  many  »  familiar  scene  in  Bavaria. 
Even  those  wonderful  types  of  trees,  with  tall  red 
trunks  and  conical  masses  of  folia^  become  intel- 
limble  when  we  remember  the  pmee  and  poplaxi 
which  they  symbolize.  There  are  few  children 
"of  a  lamer  growth"  who  do  not  remember  the 
delight  with  which,  in  their  pinafore  days,  they 
were  t^ont  to  unpack  whole  regiments  of  leaden 
infantry  which  lay  between  layera  of  papier  grii^ 
and  release  troops  of  cavalry  smelling  strongly  of 
fresh  paint  from  their  narrow  (jnarters  in  an  oval 
bandoox.  Who  can  say  what  mfluence  such  toys 
may  not  have  on  youthful  minds?  —  how  many 
gallant  soldiers  have  toddled  across  the  nurseiy 
floor  shouldering  their  mimic  guns,  how  many  naval 
heroes  first  learned  to  love  their  calling  as  they 
ri^cd  a  model  fHgate  ? 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  toys,  like 
everything  else,  have  undergone  a  change.  There 
is  a  tendency  towards  naturalism  in  tneir  manu- 
fecture.  The  bUnd  toy-maker  in  one  of  Dickens's 
Christmas  stories— "^llie  Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 
—  asks  some  one  to  pinch  the  tail  of  Boxer  (the 
carrier's  dog)  that  he  may  hear  it  bark.  He  is 
himself  engaged  in  fiibricating  a  barking  poodle, 
and  laudably  wishes  to  **  go  as  near  natnr'  as  he 
can  for  sixpence."  We  confess  we  have  not  yet 
detected  much  difference  in  the  sound  which  pro- 
ceeds firom  canine  automata  of  the  present  day  and 
that  which  satisfied  u«  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  mechanical  dogs,  ducks,  goats, 
beeves,  and  babies  (of  the  ordinary  kind),  all  utter 
the  same  cry,  which  is  more  suggestive  of  a  penny 
trumpet  than  of  tmj  living  thing  upon  the  nee  of 
this  earth.  Still  it  is  an  inoontrovertible  fact  that 
there  are  modem  dolls  of  a  superior  class  which 
w^  witii  ease,  move  their  heads  and  arms  en- 
eigetically,  cry  out  **  Mamma "  when  they  are 
pinched,  and  even  wink  in  a  very  knowing  man- 
ner. At  a  well-known  establishment  in  Kegent 
Street  may  be  seen  a  cat,  whidi  locks  as  lifelike 
as  a  real  skin  and  giaas  ^yes  «an  make  iu    Tkk 
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tfumal  peHbrma  upon  the  harp  %ith  ringnlar  ^vace, 
touching  the  instrument  iritn  wondrous  debcacy, 
and  wagging  its  head  in  proper  time  with  an  air  of 
affectation  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
At  the  tame  shop  there  is  the  seated  figure  of  a 
monkey,  which  not  only  plays  the  violin  m  a  most 
energetic  and  oreditable  manner,  bnt  chatters  an 
accompaniment  with  such  a  mobile  upper  lip  that  it 
wonkl  be  a  fortune  to  any  oigan-grinder. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject 
of  street  toys  and  the  ingenuity  and  characteristic 
eloquence  <if  the  itinerant  merchants  who  sell  them. 
There  is  a  little  hmnUe  stand  behind  some  raifings 
at  the  top  of  Cheapside  which  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since  the  oldest  city  man  can  recollect.  Here 
may  be  bought  for  a  trifling  sum  the  prettiest  little 
kitehen  utensils  which  could  be  made  for  a  doll's 
house.  Copper  kettles,  saucepans,  coal-scuttles, 
firMroDS,  &c.,  all  as  bririit  as  a  new  pin,  perfectly 
correct  in  shape,  but  maae  on  such  a  tiny  scale  that 
one  mi^t  almost  imagine  they  were  imported  direct 
from  Lilipit.  The  man  who  owns  them  seems  to 
hold  the  right  of  a  monopolist,  for  yon  can  get  them 
nowhere  else.  Yet  in  that  buisy,  crowded  thorough- 
6re,  who  can  stop  to  buy  these  knick-knacks,  or 
think  of  nurseries  on  his  way  to  the  Exchange  ? 

Hopping^froj^,  **  transformation  cards,"  acrobatic 
^en,  Jack»-m^the4x>x,  and  snakes  of  restless  ac- 
tnity  may  all  in  turn  be  bought  for  a  penny  on  the 
trotUnn  m  Oxford  Street.  But  decidedly  the  most 
metcasfal  hit  ia  this  line  has  been  the  imlia-mbber 
imp  which  is  pulled  about  by  an  izisenious  showman 
WM  contrives,  with  a  sort  of  ventriloquism,  to  make 
the  figure  shriek  every  time  he  touches  it  The  il- 
hmon  is  so  perfect  that  many  a  passer-by  has  bought 
the  toy  under  an  impression  that  the  sound  actuiQly 
proceeds  from  the  ngure  itself.  There  is  an  anec- 
dote iUnstrating  this  rallacy  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting.  Not  long  ago  a  youthful  cockney, 
who  flattered  himself  on  his  astuteness,  conceived  an 
idea  that  dthou^h  the  india-rubber  dolls  bought  by 
the  general  pubhc  uttered  no  cry,  however  much  they 
were  distorted,  there  was  vet  some  *'  bright  partic- 
ular" doll  endowed  with  this  remarkable  property. 
He  therefore  came  suddenly  upon  the  street^conjuror 
just  as  he  was  delighting  an  audience,  and  having 
poonced  upon  the  puppet  in  the  man's  hand  de- 
chned  that  he  would  nave  that  very  one  and  no 
odier  for  his  penny.  The  fellow  gave  it  up  with  a 
show  of  some  reluctance,  and  our  hero  hurried  tri- 

Xintlv  away  under  an  impression  that  he  had 
^  iaae  "  the  dealer  in  animated  caoutchouc. 
He  turned  down  a  by-street,  and  getting  into  a  quiet 
comer  where  he  thought  he  could  conduct  his  ex- 
periment unobserved,  produced  the  figure  from  his 
podcet  and  quietly  pulled  its  leg.  To  his  ereat  sur- 
prise no  sound  issued  from  the  body.  He  puUei 
the  other  leg,  but  it  was  still  silent ;  then  the  arms, 
head,  and  tnmk  with  no  better  result.  At  last  he 
ilong  the  whole  thing  away  in  despair,  and  walked 
home  a  wiser  man. 


ABOARD  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

The  "jgood  ship  "  Promised  Land  really  deserved 
ttat  praise.  She  was  new,  had  made  only  one 
wijage,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  was 
eopper'iastened,  two  hundred  tons  burden,  was  of 
ooQfse  registered  A 1  at  Lloyd'a,  and  was  now  load- 
ing at  the  St.  WiBifred's  Docks.  Many  had  read 
the  enticing  and  almost  appetizing  advertisement, 
wUoh  had  eeen  in  the  Times  for  many  days,  under 


iHeading  of  *<  Steam  to  the  Brarib,"  of  the  "spa- 
cious poop  and  afler-decks,"  the  **airy  and  well- 
ventilatea  saloons,**  and  the  decks  "flush  from  end 
to  end,  and  offering  an  agreeable  and  unobstructed 
promenade,"  of  the  suigeon,  who  was  "  experienced," 
of  the  "  fire-annihilator,"  which  was  infallible,  of  the 
"  water^ondensing  apparatus,"  and,  above  all,  of 
that  "  Favorite "  Captain,  Robert  Magregor,  who 
was  "so  well  known  on  the  American  station." 
This  collection  of  nautical  blessings  irresistibly  in- 
duced me,  when  appointed  engineer  for  surveying 
a  new  line  of  railway  in  the  Brazils,  to  choose  the 
new  "  barque-rigged  liner,"  the  Promised  Land,  and 
her  Favorite  Captain,  Robert  Magregor. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  loading 
was  done,  and  the  ship  ready  to  drop  down  the 
river.  Meanwhile,  the  collected  inducements  had 
had  a  favorable  impression  on  others  besides  myself, 
and  on  making  some  last  inquiries  at  the  office 
before  sailing,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  berths 
had  been  taken  up,  and  that  we  were  to  sail  with 
a  f\ill  complement  of  passengers  and  cargo.  This 
was  a  very  aereeable  prospect ;  for  to  a  gtxMl  sailor, 
and  before  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  a  voyage  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  in  life.  At  last  a 
sort  of  intimidating  notice  appeared,  quite  different 
from  the  alluring  tone  of  previous  invitations ;  all 
must  be  on  boara  by  a  certain  Thursday,  and  by 
a  certam  hour,  otherwise  deposit,  passage-monev, 
everything^,  would  be  forfeited.  When  I  punctually 
obeyed  this  mandate,  sailors  were  getting  in  casks 
of  water,  putting  last  touches  to  the  rising,  and 
shipping  new  mSa  that  looked  like  nautical  table- 
linen.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  there  were 
Lascars  and  foreign  sailors  in  red  jackets.  The 
chatter  of  tongues  was  very  loud,  and  the  whole 
had  a  Neapolitan  air.  Above,  on  the  paddle-box, 
was  Captain  Magregor,  that  Favorite  Captain,  a 
surprisingly  young  man  for  a  Favorite  Captain, 
but  of  a  stout  bmff  build,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
large  fair  face,  and  a  very  Scotch  accent,  in  which 
he  gave  his  orders.  He  seemed  a  good,  man  of 
business.  We  knew  nothing  of  his  seamanship  then. 
Firm,  steady,  and  with  a  practical  roughness,  by 
his  exertions  everybody  and  everything  was  got 
on  board;  and  by  ten  o'clock,  a  passenger,  ^o 
had  already  become  nautical,  came  into  the  saloon 
to  announce  that  we  were  going  to  "  haul  out "  of 
dock.  In  half  an  hour  we  km  hauled  out  and 
were  going  down  the  river. 

That  was  rather  a  dismal  first  meeting  of  all  tiie  pas- 
sengers in  the  saloon.  There  was  an  air  of  trouble 
on  most  faces,  and  everv  one  was  coming  in  and  out 
uneasily  of  the  littie  cellars,  which  were  called  state- 
rooms, "  blocking  "  their  hats  as  thev  did  so.  The 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  looked  yellow  and  sickly 
enough,  and  were  alreadv  swinging  and  "  turning " 
as  the  vessel  moved.  1  looked  round  and  saw  a 
^ood  many  of  the  passengers.  There  was  a  Span- 
ish-loddng  actress,  a  wife  or  two  of  a  consul,  two 
or  three  commercial  travellers,  a  couple  of  officers 
and  their  wives,  some  Frenchmen,  some  Germans 
—  with,  in  foct,  the  almost  unvarying  elements 
which  make  up  the  complement  of  a  packet  bound 
on  a  long  voyage.  One  gentleman  I  particularlv 
noticed,  who  was  taking  supper  with  great  relish 
by  himself.  He  had  come  on  board  eariy,  had  es- 
tablished himself  eariy  in  one  of  the  bait  cabins, 
and  had  put  everything  he  wanted  in  its  "  proper 
place."  When  nearly  eveiy  one  was  like  a  moody 
and  troubled  spirit,  eoing  up  on  deck  and  coming 
down  ag^,  and  p(Sdng  into  wrong  cabins,  and 
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orer  nnseen  tmnks  and  packages,  he  was 
\j  and  calmly  at  home.  By  eleven  o'clock 
had  finished  his  sapper,  had  read  the  erening 
paper  through  hy  a  wax-candle,  as  be  troold  have 
done  at  his  clnb,  and  had  gone  oonfiirtahlj  to  bed. 
This  gentleman's  name  I  was  cmions  enoosh  to  in- 
^aire,  and  fbond  it  was  Odter,  a  chanceiy  tMrnster 
m  fiwr  practice,  who  had  been  ordered  a  long  sea- 
Toyage  to  strengthen  his  chest,  and  enable  him  the 
better  to  direct  his  voice  at  their  ^  L'dahips." 

I  was  a  fair  sailor  too,  and  had  done  many  long 
Toyases ;  bat  was  not  so  moch  at  home  as  the  chan- 
cery oanrister.  I  was  painfally  sensible  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  this  way  of  traTclling  from  the  first,  and 
awoke  several  times;  once  indeed  by  the  vesBel's 
stopping,  and  by  that  pattering  of  feet  which  fol- 
lows on  a  vessel  stopping,  and  with  some  shouting. 
After  a  few  minutes,  nowever,  we  moved  on  again, 
and  I  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  we  were  tosnng  aboat  in  the 
Channel.  The  sea  was  like  melted  aluminium, 
dull  and  angry,  and  the  '*  barque-rigeed  liner " 
rode  heaving  and  lurching.  Already  Uie  bulk  of 
the  paasengers  were  in  their  misery,  to  the  mosic 
of  the  **  hish  "  of  the  waters,  and  the  straining  and 
creaking  of  the  inside  timbers.  It  was  a  dan  day 
too,  was  raining  on  deck,  and  only  a  bare  halfdozen 
appeared  at  breakfast.  Captain  Bobert  Mag^regor 
came  down  himself,  and  sat  at  the  head.  ^  Stiffbit 
of  weather  to  begin  with,"  he  sud,  cheerfullv ;  ^'  al- 
ways the  better,  though,  for  my  passei^ri ;  tney  get 
into  it  at  once,  and  have  it  all  over.  I  wish  we  had 
a  good  storm  at  once,  to  try  this  vesseL  She  'd  stand 
anything,  sir.  Go  anywhere.  Built  under  my  own 
eye." 

The  chancery  barrister  was  of  coarse  there,  pick- 
ing out  the  best  bits  of  broiled  ham  and  eggs  with 
his  fork.  I  saw  him  wdL  Tall,  thin,  with  a  yellow- 
ish fece,  and  "  thin  hair  besprinkled  spare."  ^  Cap- 
tain," he  said,  abruptly,  **  what  was  the  stoppage  last 
night  ?  It  awoke  ^ne.  Somewhere  off  Gravesend, 
eh?" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  ^*  off  Gravesend  it  was, 
— a  small  hooker  came  alongside  with  two  pas- 
sengers. We  neariy  ran  'em  down;  serve  'em 
right,  too.  Pretty  thing,  stopping  a  vessel  in  her 
course  I  And  only  the  agent  wonld  have  been 
making  a  row,  and  talking  of  the  company,  and 
perhaps  stop  the  passage-money  out  of  my  salary, 
I  'd  have  let  'em  snout  till  the v  were  hoarse." 

**  And  now,  captain,"  said  the  bairister,  buttering 
toast,  with  a  rasping,  crackling  sound,  **what  were 
they  like, — men,  women,  or  cnildren  ?  " 

**A  woman,  sir,  —  a  lady,  I  suppose  we  must 
call  her,"  the  captain  said,  with  disgust  **Nice 
thinf ,  is  n't  it,  lawes  coming  out  in  hookers  to  stop 
maif  packets  on  the  high  seas  ?  " 

"And  where  is  she  now?"  said  the  banister, 
eating  a  fresh  egs.    ^^  Breakfast  in  berth,  eh  ?  " 

**  iBuppose  SOT  said  Captain  Magregor,  angrily. 
**  Of  course,  she 's  sick.  By  Jove,  the  wmd  's  mssh- 
ening  again,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  this  is  the  style  of 
thing.    It  looks  like  zaood  storm  before  night" 

I  was  left  with  Mr.  Colter,  who  said :  '*  What  we 
would  call,  in  an  address  to  a  jury,  a  rude  son  of 
Neptune,  a  hardy  son  of  Ocean,  eh,  sir  ?  " 

*^  That  man,"  I  said,  "  does  n't  care  for  a  single 
thin^  else  in  the  world  but  his  profession, — a  true 
manner." 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all  I  want  him  to  con- 
tradict me.  I  should  say  he  is  undeveloped, — that 
he  has  not  had  opportunity.    For  he  is  surprisingly 


The  passengers  came  crawling  out  of  their 
I,  with  miserable  faces,  but  with  some  hope. 


young,  yoa  remaric,  thoaefa  bmk  npon  old  lines. 
The  feet  is,  we  can't  say  mit  he  might  not  break 
oat  in  any  new  direction,  if  the  opening  came. 
Now  for  a  cigar  upon  deck." 

All  that  &j  the  weather  frediened ;  bv  dinner- 
tine  it  was  afanoit  a  alonn,  and  we  had  less  cem- 
Soy  at  the  table  than  even  at  brenkfest  Captam 
agregorwas  in  ^n^eat  deGgfat  His  eye  kindled. 
*'  After  all,"  he  said,  *^  what  is  there  in  the  worid 
to  the  sea  I  It  is  everything  to  me :  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  lover.  Here 's  her  healdi,  ^ntlemen ! 
Would  yoa  say  as  much  for  yoar  professions  ?  " 

"^  Certainly  not,** said  Mr.  Colter, shortly.  ""Even 
if  I  felt  it  I  would  not" 

This  all  went  on  for  a  coaple  of  days,  ^en  things 
began  to  mend.  The  storm  abated  altogether;  and 
one  morning  we  arose  to  the  smoothest  and  most 
lovely  weather  that  coald  be  conceived.  Hie  sea 
was  as  blue  and  smooth  as  the  Mediterranean  at 
Genoa, 
burrows. 

They  plucked  up  wonderfully,  as  some  one  re- 
marked. In  feet,  at  the  breakfast-taUe,  all  bat 
some  children  were  assembled.  Hie  captain  was 
at  the  head,  a  little  down  at  the  hMs  of  his  stomy 
weather,  and  I  and  Mr.  Colter  near  him. 

'' We  are  aU  here? "said  the  barrister;  «<a differ- 
ence to  the  first  day,  eh  ?  By  the  way,  where 's  the 
Gravesend  lady  ?  She  that  woke  as  up  out  of  oar 
sleiep, — eh,  captain  ?  " 

llie  captain  answered  gruffly  that  he  did  not 
know. 

^  You  should  have  all  your  passengen  here,  cm- 
tain.  No  excuse  snch  a  morning  aa  this.  No 
breakfasting  in  bed — in  berth,  I  mean :  it's  bad 
for  the  morale  of  the  ship." 

The  Scotch  captain  shook  himself  at  this. 

*'  We  11  have  none  o'  that  aboard.  No  fevor  or 
exceptions.  Here,  steward !  Yon  're  not  to  take 
in  braakfast  to  any  one, — d'  ye  hear  ?  " 

""  No,  sir.     Only  that  lady  in  No.  20." 

<' Has  she  been  iU  ?  " 

*'No,  sir,  the  stewardess  says.  She  had  dinner 
yesterday  tiiere,  and  tea  and  break&st  ever  ance 
she  came  aboard." 

The  captam  aknost  leaped  up  with  an^. 

**This  is  outrageous,  slj  orders  defied  by  any 
woman.  Lady  or  woman,  it 's  all  one.  1 11  have  the 
same  discipline  for  idl.    That 's  logic,  Mr.  Colter." 

**  And  good  logic,  too,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  Ay,  ay.  The  ship  before  everything.  And  see, 
steward.    Tell  that  lad  v  —  what 's  her  name  ? — " 

**  Mrs.  Arlington,  sir. 

Mr.  Colter,  at  hearing  this  name,  started. 

"  Arlington  I "  he  said.     •♦  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

♦*  Why,"  said  the  captain,  "  what 's  there  in  it?" 

Mr.  Colter  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  haring 
started  or  shown  surprise. 

*«  Nothing,"  he  said.  "« There 's  a  leading  case, 
you  know,  —  Arlington  and  Hooker;  very  neariy 
the  same  point  as  the  rule  in  Shelley's  ease,  bat  cat 
down  a  good  deal,  you  know." 

<"  Well,  tell  Mrs.  Arlington  she  must  be  here  for 
dinner  or  go  without  any.  That 's  blunt ;  but  it 's 
the  fact  and  truth." 

The  captain  went  on  deck. 

"Now,"*  said  Mr.  Colter  to  me,  "  why  should  that 
lady,  who  has  come  on  board  in  an  excepttonal 
manner,  and  who  has  not  been  in  the  least  ill  (ss, 
indeed,  I  feond  out  in  a  verjr  odd  way,  for  I  saw 
her  reflected  in  the  little  skylight  of  my  berth,  and 
reading  and  working  all  throng  the  stonn),— why 
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AoMn't  ibe  oome  in  and  take  her  meals  with 
iM,— eh?" 

''Well,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  waj,"  I 
nid. 

At  dinner  that  day — the  fine  weather  still  oon- 
tinuinff — all  the  passengers  were  assembled,  except 
one.  Just  as  the  covers  were  taken  off,  a  little 
rasde  was  heard,  and  a  tall,  graceful  lady  stood  at 
the  door,  looking  down  the  long  table  as  if  for  a 
place.  She  was  very  neatly  cut  oht  c£  the  ffreat 
auman  material, — slight, — was  in  a  purple  silk, — 
had  a  very  small  face  and  features,  —  soft  hair,  with 
a  tiny  cap.  She  seemed  almost  as  shy  as  a  girl, 
and  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age.  Hie  lawyer 
got  up,  and,  with  much  bustle,  caused  room  to  be 
made  for  her  opposite, — near  the  captain,  —  who 
shook  himself  angrily  like  a  Newfoundland  dog. 

**  Expect  eyeTT  one  to  be  in  time  on  board  the 
Pnmiised  Land,  he  said,  roughly.  ^*  Can't  allow 
nye^ng  and  dnnkuig  in  the  c«biii«.  So  I  hope, 
la  tuture,  ma  am — 

She  was  quite  composed,  and  answered  him  with 
a  soft  voice :  **  I  hee  pardon,  indeed,  Captain  Bla- 
cregor.  I  did  not  anow  the  rules,  —  indeed,  no. 
But  in  future  you  will  find  me  the  most  obedient 
of  ail  your  passengers." 

"^  Well,  I  hope  so,"  he  said.    *«  Get  this  lady  some 


The  barrister,  who  had  his  eye  on  her  all  this 
tone,  said  to  her  graciously,  ^  Hope  you  have  bot 
suffered  during  the  rough  weather." 

She  answered  softly,  and  with  an  expression  of 
pam,  **I  always  suffer.  I  am  ahnost  always  a 
nartrr." 

^  Why,"  said  the  Scotch  captain,  ^  we  know  that 
yoo  were  n't  ill  during  the  storm ;  fiir  you  had  your 
meals  in  regulariy,  and  this  gentleman  here  saw  you 
sitting  up,  reflected  in  some  way  on  his  skylight^ 
reading  awaj  when  it  was  blowing  great  guns. 
Now?* 

She  raised  her  eyes  fitxn  her  plate,  and  turned 
them  steadily  on  the  barrister.  He  helped  himself 
to  wine, — very  coolly. 

**You  are  determined  to  be  hard  on  poor  me, 
Captain  Magregor,"  she  said.  *^  I  did  not  say  that 
I  iwis  sick,  but  Uiat  I  was  almoM  (dways  sick.  I  will 
eiren  appeal  to  that  gentleman  who  used  reflectors 
to  see  how  I  employea  my  time." 

llie  banister  laughed.  **  That 's  putting  it  very 
strongly  against  me.  But  if  I  had  had  such  a  re- 
flector the  other  night,  when  our  vessel  was  stopped, 
and  mysterious  passengers  came  on  board,  that  would 
be  worth  sometning.    What  do  you  say,  captain  ?  " 

''I  say- it  was  a  thing  I  wouldn't  do  again,  ibr  this 
ladv  or  ibr  any  lady." 

Acain  her  eyes  were  studying  the  barrister  very 
earetuUy.    Then  she  turned  to  the  captain :  — 

^  Must  I  beg  pardon  again  ?  My  offences  seem 
to  be  increasing  every  moment  I  was  always  told 
that  ladies  on  board  were  turned  into  goddesses,  — 
ooold  rule  and  dictate, — and  that  safiant  seamen 
were  only  too  proud  to  put  their  heads  at  their  feet 
When  we  made  a  voyage  from  India,  in  a  Queen's 
ship,  we  found  it  so.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  service.  The  captain  was  like  a  knight 
of  King  Arthur's,  and  yet  one  of  the  bravest  and 
best  seamen  in  the  navy." 

Our  owtain  colored  np,  but  could  not  say  any- 
thing, liie  barrister  said,  suddenly,  as  if  putting 
a  question :  **  Yon  were  coming  home  from  foreign 
service, — you  and  your  husband  ?  " 

She  almost  started,  looked  at  him,  then  answered 


steadily  with  her  wonderful  eyes  on  him :  '*  Well, 
yes ;  supposing  we  were  ?  " 

**  O,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  great  politeness ;  **  I 
have  no  right  to  put  inouisitive  questions." 

^  No  more,"  she  saia,  with  a  firm  smile,  *'  than 
you  have  to  construct  those  reflectors  of  yours. 
Even  my  enemy  here.  Captain  Magregor,  would  n't' 
resort  to  that" 

The  captain  was  moody. 

*'  You  should  say,  ma'am,  a  captain  of  a  Queen's 
ship ;  which,  thank  God,  tins  is  not  We  have  our 
own  ways  here ;  we  don't  want  to  take  pattern  by 
Queen's  ships.  A  Queen's  ship,  ma'am,  I  can  teU 
you,  would  not  stop  as  I  was  fool  enough  to  do  the 
other  nig^t" 

*'  No,  mdeed,"  said  she,  softly ;  ^  such  kindness 
could  not  be  expected  every  dapr." 

**  It  must  have  been  very  penlous  "  continued  the 
banrister,  addressing  her,  **  that  coming  on  board  in 
an  open  boat  on  a  rou^h  night  It  required  great 
courage,"  he  sud,  looking  round  with  a  smile,  ^  or 
great  pressure  and  necessity.  From  Gravesend,  I 
^nk  you  said,"  he  repeated. 

**  Suppose  it  toere  Gravesend,"  she  answered,  with 
a  smile  which  was  not  a  smile  of  pleasure.  *^  Would 
you  like  to  hear,"  she  went  on,  calmly,  <'  my  birth- 
place, names  of  relations,  age  next  birthday,  and 
other  particulars  according  to  a  census  paper?" 

The  barrister  put  up  his  hands  to  his  fiiee. 

^  Serve  me  right,"  he  su4  >  **  &  capital  hit, — well 
sent  home,  too." 

*<  Ah ! "  said  she,  laughing,  ^  1  wish  to  hit  nobody, 
provided  they  do  not  hit  me." 

^  At  any  rate,"  said  the  barrister,  '*  I  have  got  a 
lesson." 

But  I  don't  think  he  had.  For  at  tea  that  night 
he  came  up  to  the  table  laughing.  **Look  here," 
he  said,  **  I  am  incorri^ble.  I  belong  to  the  law. 
So  tibiat  is  my  excuse.  Xou  know  the  challenge  you 
gave  me  about  a  census  paper  ?  Well,  I  have  been 
working  my  head  ever  since,  as  I  should  do  at  a 
bridf  for  the  Yice-Chancellor  to-morrow  momins. 
Mby  I  tell  you  what  I  have  found,  provided  I  teu 
you  how  ?  " 

The  fiiintest  flusih  of  uneasiness  passed  over  that 
piquant  face,  but  she  hid  it  by  setting  back  the  little 
cap.  ^*  Do  as  you  please,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
*'  I  ou  know  I  am  helpless.  Captain  Magregor  here, 
who  I  thought  wouM  be  my  protector,  is  turned 
against  me ;  so  everybody  is  privileged.*^ 

*'No,  no,"  said  he,  vaguely.  **It  is  you  who 
went  against  me  about  the  Queen's  ship." 

'<  The  dirtiest,  ugHest  thing  that  ever  sailed,"  she 
said;  ^ badly  managed,  —  badly  handled,  I  think 
you  call  it" 

**  Yes,"  sud  he,  <*  that 's  the  word.  Not  kept  so 
clean  as  this,  1 11  swear." 

'*  No,  no,  indeed,"  she  said. 

*'  Well,  that 's  something,"  he  said.  ''  Now,  what 
are  this  gentleman's  discoveries  ?  " 

"First?  said  Mr.  Colter,  "you  are  married, 
madam,  or  were  married,  and  your  husband's  name 
is  Charles  H.  Arlington,  —  a  captain  in  her  Majes- 
ty's 90th  Begiment  of  Foot,  now  stationed  at  Chat- 
ham." 

She  almost  started  out  of  her  seat,  a  strange 
wildness  came  into  her  eyes,  with  a  dash  of  fury,  as 
she  bent  over  to  the  barrister. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  she  said,  in  a  thick  voice. 
Every  one  had  been  listening,  and  now  turned  to 
each  other  with  surprise  and  wonder.  In  a  moment 
her  fiice  had  changed.    She  had  burst  into  tears, 
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crukio,n» 


and  with  her  handkercUef  to  heit  fiice,  she  just  ut- 
tered the  words,  "  He  is  deadl  how  unkind  1"  and 
4)ated  away  out  of  the  saloon. 

Many  reproachful  eyes  were  turned  on  the  bar- 
zister.- 

"  Come,  I  say,  Mr.  Colter,"  said  the  captain^  w1k> 
had  looked  a&at  her  with  muoh  compassion,  **  this 
is  going  a  litUe  too  far,  I  think.  A  helpless  woman 
is  no  match  for  a  clever  Uwyer.  It  ain  t  eqpal,  you 
know.    Foot  soul  I " 

*^  Ton  mj  wordf**  said  the  eager  barrister,  '*  I 
meant  nothmg, — I  really  did  not.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  shot.  I  knew  her  name  was  Arlington.  So 
I  looked  in  an  Army  Idst." 

The  next  morning  when  the  wind  had  again 
freshened,  I  went  very  early  upon  deck.  It  was  a 
cool,  delicious  morning,  and  the  vessel  was  bending 
through  the  waves  with  a  sharp  breezy  decision  that 
is  always  very  acceptable.  It  was  about  seven,  and 
I  was  sure  I  shoukl  have  the  deck  all  to  myself;  but, 
to  my  surprise,  there  was  the  captain  leaning  against 
the  mainmast,  with  a  lady  in  a  little  hood  talkms  to 
him.  I  knew  both  hood  and  lady.  Presently  they 
bcugan  to  walk  about,  and  the  captain  pointed  out 
this  **stay"  and  that  rope.  In  alt  these  things  she 
seemed  to  take  an  eager  interest,  and,  I  oould  see, 
was  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  which  he  answered 
.  very  readny,  and  with  great  alacritv  and  pleasure. 
Then  he  came  towards  me  and  explained  the  com- 
passes, and  then  she  went  to  the  very  end  of  the 
vessel,  where  she  stood  up  on  the  forecastle  in  the 
breeze,  and  looked  down  on  the  hissing  waters  with 
more  courage  than,  perhaps,  I  could  have  done,  and 
looked  like  a  statue.  I  was  leaning  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  looking  at  her  in  this  attitude,  when  I 
heard  a  voice  close  at  my  ear :  "  A  fine  morning.** 
It  was  Mr.  Colter,  the  barrister. 

**I  thought  we  should  have  the  deck  nearly  to 
ourselveSf'Mie  said,  and  walked  down  towards  the 
pair  at  the  end.  When  the  lady  saw  him  coming, 
she  jumped  down.  She  said  nothing  to  him  beyond 
**  Good  morning " ;  but  that  waa  said  with  an  air 
of  defiance. 

That  day  the  luggage  '*  wanted  on  the  voyage " 
was  to  be  got  up, — a  grand  ceremonial  of  unpack- 
ing for  passengers,  and  a  remarkably  busy  and 
amusing  scene.  Every  one  got  up  his  truns:,  and 
got  out  thin^  which  he  could  not  or  would  not 
want  Still  it  was  an  amusement,  and  even  play- 
things are  welcome  upon  a  voyage.  Every  one  was 
unlocking  and  unpacking,  even  the  great  Chancery 
barrister,  Mr.  Colter,  Q.  C 
.  At  dinner  we  were  all  in  great  spirits.  The  cap- 
tain had  eiven  champagne,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  lady  who  sat  near  him.  Her  eyes  be* 
gan  to  sparkle,  and  she  talked  verv  pleasantly  and 
with  great  animation.  I  noticed  tnat  Captain  Ma* 
gregor  listened  with  extraordinary  attention  to 
'everything  she  said,  spoke  very  little  himself,  not 
even  a  word  about  his  beloved  ship. 

*^  We  deserve  this,"  said  the  barrister,  ^yl]^, 
"  after  our  hard  work  to-day.    Excellent  wme  it 
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*'  You  should  drink,  Mr.  Colter,  to  our  full  and 
perfect  reconciliation;  and  promise,  over  Captain 
Magregor's  camtal  champagne,  so  kindly  given, 
never  to  offend  me  any  more.  You  must  eet  rid 
of  your  animosity  to  me.    Will  you  promise  r  " 

**  Certainly,"  he  answered,  merrily,  *'  with  all  my 
heart  I  am  deeply  penitent  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
committed  contempt  of  court,  and  had  been  told  to 
attend  at  the  sitting  of  his  lordship  to-morrow.    In- 


deed, how  could  I  feel  anytUng  bat  oovdial  good- 
will to  a  person  ab^ut  whom  1  am  beginning  grad- 
ually to  know  everything  ?  " 

'*  Know  everything  ?  she  said,  a  fiK>wn  coining 
on  her  forehead.  *^  xon  are  bfginnhig  again,  ^ow, 
I  warn  you  I "      n 

**Yei^"  said  he,  "but  we  have  not  drunk  oar 
champamie  together  yet  It  is  really  the  oddest 
thing.  There  must  be  some  mysterious  relation  be- 
tween us,  for  these  things  force  themeelves  on  me. 
Now,  to-day,  at  the  luggage,  I  found  out  your  house 
and  street  I " 

**  Champagne,  ina*am  ?  "  said  tho  waiter. 

** No,"  she  said,  fiercely, " 111  not  drink  with  yoo. 
1 11  have  no  reconciliation." 

^*  Fray  hear  me  first,"  he  said.  "  Stay  a  moment, 
waiter.  I  saw  a  portmanteau  swung  up  rather 
rouglily  (by  the  way,  captain,  a  hint  to  vour  fellows 
would  be  no  barm,  they  are  only  too  willing),  when 
the  side  grazed  against  the  hcM,  and  half  tore  ofi" 
a  card.  I  saw  it  would  n't  stay  on  a  minute,  and 
really  with  the  best  intentions,  diough  you  won't 
credit  it,  took  it  o£  On  the  face  waa  your  name, 
Mrs.  Arlington,  written  in  a  very  pretty  hand.  On 
the  back  was,  '  To  be  \e&  at  Captain  Arlington's, 
Grove  Villa,  Chatham.  Seven  and  sixpence  to  pi^. 
1 1/6/63.'  (You  know  the  odd  way  theV  write  that) 
The  very  aay  before  our  vessel  sailed.  Obviously 
the  trunk-maker's  bill  for  a  lock  or  r^iairs." 

She  aknost  ground  her  teeth,  and  the  wine  shook 
in  her  hand. 

**  You  win  not  stop  tUl  you  get  a  lesson,"  ahe  said, 
grimly.  *^  I  am  not  a  'vvoman  to  let  myself  be  per- 
secuted. I  can  do  nothing  myself;  but  if  I  aak 
other  gentlemen," — and.  3ie  looked  at  Captam 
Magregor, —  *^  I  am  sure  they  will  help  me.  FerikafM 
the  next  thing  you  will  tell  us  at  dinner,  that  you 
have  opened  my  little  trunk,  and  searched  it." 

**  I  think,"  said  Captain  Ma^r^or,  who  had  been 
appealed  to,  **  you  jnight  let  this  bdy's  affairs  alone. 
If  we  have  barristers  aboard,  I  don't  see  if hy  we 
need  have  barristers'  ways.  In  &ct,  now,  as  cap- 
tain of  this  crafl,  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mr.  Colter,  I 
won't  have  it  I* have  authority  here,  and  I  must 
require  you  to  give  over  prying  into  this  lady's 
business,  or  looking  into  her  trunks  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

He  looked  to  her,  whoee  eyes  turned  to  him  with 
speechless  gratitude.  There  was  a  silence.  Half 
tue  table  heard  that  speech.  Mr.  Colter  drank  a 
little  wine,  then  called  in  a  clear  voice  to  a  gentle- 
man a  few  pkces  fitmi  him,-- 

«t  Mr.  Wilson !  you  were  next  me  to-day  when  a 
portmanteau  came  out  of  the  hold  with  a  card  hang- 
ing to  it  Would  that  card  have  dropped  off  at  a 
touch?" 

**  At  a  touch,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  Did  I  save  it  fix)m  dropping  back  into  the  hold?" 

"  You  did,"  said  Mr.  WUaon. 

**  Who  was  it  first  perceived  that  there  was  writ- 
ing on  the  back  ?  " 

*'  I  did,  certmly,"  said  Mr.  Wilacm.  **  In  &ct,  I 
remarked  it  as  the  trunk  came  up." 

*'  There  I "  said  Mr.  Colter,,  cahnly.  <<  So  much 
for  looking  into  this  lady's  trunks.  As  for  my  re- 
mark yesterday  about  the  husband  of  this  lady,  I 
looked,  out  of  the  merest  idle  curiosity,  to  see  his 
rank  and  regiment,  in  an  Army  Lirt-^ 

"  An  Army  list  I "  she  repeated,  starting. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on.  "  An  Army  lost  ^thepreM- 
ent  month,  and  diis  is  only  the  seventeenth,  iad  I 
found  him  there.    But  that,  of  couxaei  must  be  a 
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printer^s  error  (dwae  things  mn  edited  eo  cwelenl^), 
for  I  think  we  nndentood  yoa  to  Bay  your  husband 
is  act  alive  ?  ** 

^  NeTer,"  she  answered,  excitedly.  ^  I  said  I  was 
afraid  he  might  be  dead  or  dying,  as  I  left  Inm  ^ery 
UL" 

«*  Then  I  nustook,"  he  w«nt  on.  *<  Now,  that  be- 
ii^  so,  I  appeal  to  the  coinnany  wheth^  our  excel- 
lent eapftam  has  not  tFaveiled  a  Httle  beyond  what 
ia  proper,  ia  the  way  he  has  spoken  to  me.  Beally 
it  seems  to  me  a  litUe  nnwanrantable  I  and  if  I  was 
one  of  voar  people  with  a  grievance,  and  wese  to 
bring  the  matter  officially  Defere  my  friend  Sir 
Chanes  Sobtnson,  chainnan  of  the  company,  he 
might  look  at  it  rather  seriously*  Now,  I  put  H  to 
our  captain,  a  brave  man,  and  one  of  the  oest  sea- 
men going,  whether  he  has  not  been  a  little  vongh 
wi^  me  tonday." 

The  captain  colored. 

«*  Well,"  said  he,  "fierhaps  i  spoke  too  strongly, 
sad  perhape  you  are  right,  Mr.  Gaiter.  Tou  know 
I  have  sreat  reaponeibiuty.'' 

Hie  look  of  anger  and  contempt  the  lady  gave 
him  was  beyond  description.    She  rose  at  onee.^ 

*^I  lee  yY>u  have  aeserted  me,"  she  said,  m  a 
idasper,  to  the  captain.  ^  WeU,  so  be  it.  I  shall 
00  on  deck,  and  make  tiie  wind  and  the  sea  my 
OEieBdB.    They,  indeed,  are  fiuthfhL" 

And  tke  passed  out  In  about  ten  minutes  tiie 
captsin  fbUcmed  her. 

Very  soon  the  curiosity  of  the  passengera  had 
been  excited  about  Uus  lady  and  her  doin« ;  and  I 
coold  see  that' the  barrister's  little  speech  Jiad  pro- 
doeed  a  marked  impression.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men took  her  part ;  but  the  ladies  were,  to  a  lady, 
against  her. 

The  barrister  was  very  pleasant  on  the  subject 

**  I  have  got  so  into  the  aabit  of  putting  this  and 
that  together,"  he  said,  *^that  really  I  can't  help 
ipeoulating,  and  following  out  my  speculations  in 
tlus  way.  Now,  this  lady,  thonrii  I  really  may  be 
potting  myself  in  bodily  risk,  (ror  i^o  knows  how 
she  may  turn  out  ?  and  she  gives  me  such  wicked 
loob,)  IS  reidly  quite  like  a  child's  puzzle  to  me ; 
and  positively  I  must  put  it  together  saccessAilly 
before  the  voyage  is  out" 

There  was  a  rustle  behind  us,  and  she  was  stand- 
mg  at  the  top  of  the  table.  She  had  heard  him. 
There  was  the  same  twitch  of  vexation  in  her 
month. 

**No  warnings,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  wiU  do 
you  good.  Tfuse  care ;  other  people  may  be  ibnd 
of  puizles  too." 

**  Nothing  can  be  fiurer,"  he  said,  laughing. 

He  was  walking  on  deck  that  evenms,  when  I 
saw  her  come  up  to  him  with  a  very  sad  and  be- 
witching face.  I  could  hear  her  low  voice  almost 
pleading.  As  I  passed  dose  by  I  heard  her  say 
maething  about  ^*  O,  so  clever  1  with  such  a  repu- 
tation as  you ! " 

To  which  he  replied,  '^  O,  nonsense.  Tou  never 
heard  of  my  name  before,  unless  yon  had  been  read- 
insconveyances  and  deeds  all  your  life.    No,  no." 

The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  tiie  captain 
bad  given  up  his  own  private  cabin  to  the  strange 
huiy.  She  had  come  on  board  late,  and  had  to  put 
op  with  the  worst  accommodation.  This  inflamed 
all  the  ladies  still  more,  but  more  particularly  Mr. 
Cdter,  who  said  it  was  '^an  instance  of  singular 
partiality."  That  very  day  we  saw  an  English  brig 
waring  down  on  us  wiA  a  signal  of  distress  flying. 
'^ '  widoeoM  newa  ta  tha  pasKngevs,  ai^ 


bfougkt  every  one  up  from  below  with  glasses,  to 
shape  in  the  excitement  We  slackened  speed  and 
let  her  come  near.  It  turned  out,  after  all,  that  she 
was  only  *'  short  of  water,"  which  created  quite  an 
ill  feeling  against  the  brig,  and  sent  down  most  of 
the  passengers  in  disgust  The  captain  came  aboard 
our  vessel  m  his  long-boat,  and  was  presently  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  asking  him  all  numner  of  ques- 
tions, i^iieh  provided  a  great  subject  of  discussion 
at  dinner  that  day.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Colter  siud 
in  his  gay  way,  **  While  vou  were  all  talking  to  the 
captain,  I  got  hold  of  the  steward  and  secured  a 
couple  of  English  newspapers.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  I  suppose  no  one  ever  thought  of  that ; 
though  there  b  not  much  news,  except — except — 
indeeid  — "  and  he  kept  looking  up  and  down  the 
columns,  searching  for  his  bit  of  news,  **one  of  the 
usual  dreadftd  murders,"  he  said.    *'  Where  is  it  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  I  was  made  to  look  up  by  an  angry 
and  impatient  rustle  opporite,  and  there  saw  the 
e^es  of  the  lady  fixed  on  him  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  mixed  terror  and  agony,  that  I  was  really 
startled. 

**  At  Chatham,  I  think  it  was,"  he  said :  '^  near  to 
your  part  of  the  world.  So  you  had  a  lucky  escape, 
Mn.  Arlington." 

She  was  growing  pale  and  red  by  turns,  her 
hands  were  grasping  the  table  with  a  clutch,  and 
she  half  rose  to  go. 

•*  Ah,  here  it  isT" 

"  What  do  yon  mean  by  this? "  she  said. 

He  did  not  affect  to  see  her,  but  I  saw  him  steal 
a.  look  at  hen 

^MThy,  yon  are  not  well,"  said  Captain  Ma^ 
gregor.    "Take  my  aim,  and  come  on  deck." 

**  You  wont  wait  to  hear  the  exciting  details  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Colter.  "  Why,  I  declare,  it 's  not  at 
Chatham,  after  alL  It  was  at  Portsmouth.  Yes, 
at  Portsmouth.    How  stupid  of  me.** 

A  curious  expression  of  relief  came  into  her  face. 
"  It  was  only  for  a  moment,"  she  said.  "  You  know 
my  poor  husband  u  lying  ill  there,  and  these  things 
happen  so  often." 

^  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  captain. 

*^  Was  the  murderer  a  sergeant,  —-one  Ridley  ?  " 
asked  a  passenger. 

«*Yes!  God  bless  me,  yes  I"  said  Mr.  Colter. 
«  How  did  vou  find  that  out  ?  " 

'^  Why,  that  all  happened  before  we  left  England. 
I  read  it  in  the  Times  a  week  before.  The  %llow 
must  be  hanged  by  this  time." 

*<Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  laying  down  his 
paper,  "  after  that,  I  give  it  all  up.  I  am  getting 
stupid.    I  ma^  retire  m>m  the  profession." 

The  correcting  passenger  laughed  and  received  a 
step  in  rank  on  3ie  spot,  m  respect,  from  hb  fellow- 
passengers. 

Meanwhile  our  captain  never  abated  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  lady,  tiioogh  he  grew  more  gloomy  and 
moodv  every  day.  He  had  Tost  all  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  ship,  and  never  talked  of  her  in  a  boastfiil 
and  afiectionate  way.  On  the  other  hand,  carrying 
out  his  view  of  studying  everything  that  came  in  his* 
way,  Mr.  Colter  had  latterly  taken  great  interest 
in  the  ship,  and  all  about  her,  **  just  to  fill  in  the 
time,"  he  said.  Every  day  at  noon,  when  the 
observations  were  taken,  he  was  careftd  to  assist, 
and  picked  up  the  outlines  of  navigation  in  a  very 
short  time.  Even  the  mate  pronounced  that  he  'd 
werit  the  reckonii^  ^  afore  to-morrow  next  dav." 
This  was  idways  hb  way,  Mr.  Colter  said,  *^  be- 
cause," hb  added,  ^who  knows  but  a  nav^g;8ti<m 
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case  might  be  briefed  to  me  ?  Last  year  I  had  a 
dyeing  case,  and  I  made  up  all  the  chemicals  in  a 
week.  By  and  by  the  mate's  prophecy  actually 
came  true,  and  Mr.  Colter  worked  out  the  ship's 
reckoning  (or  himself  in  a  very  satis&ctory  way. 

The  next  day  a  ereat  dark  steamer,  homeward- 
bound,  came  in  signt,  which  the  captain,  eagerly 
getting  his  glass,  and  making  the  lady  who  stood 
near  him  look  at,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
Cunard  vessels.  As  it  drew  near,  all  the  passengers 
got  out  their  letters,  which,  after  a  short  paney, 
were  sent  on  board;  and  it  steamed  away  out  of 
sight  This  was  a  real  incident,  and  was  talked 
over  eagerly  and  noisily  at  dinner.  Mr.  Colter,  to 
whom  the  captain  was  very  cool  and  jet  very  sub- 
missive since  their  little  discussion,  qmte  taking  the 
lead.  **  Such  a  mail  as  went  on  board,**  he  said ; 
^'  all  of  us  wridng  home  to  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
daughters,  wives,  and  husbands.  By  the  wav,"  he 
went  on  gayly,  and  with  his  eye  on  the  lady,  **I 
did  n't  see  you  give  a  contribution,  not  a  line,  to 
that  poor  husband  in  the  barracks  at  home,  sitting 
in  his  bare  room,  coming  back  from  their  duB 


mess.' 


She  colored,  and  again  that  fierce  contortion  of 
impatience  came  into  her  fiuse.  "  How  do  you 
know  ?  "  she  said.  **  Is  the  next  thing  to  be  that  I 
am  to  riiow  vou  all  my  letters  before  I  post  them  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,"  he  answered,  laughing,  "  if  I  had 
to  read  or  look  at  ladies'  long  letters.  X^o,  no,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  only,  as  I  always  tell  ^ou,  you  are  quite 
a  study  to  me."  He  laushed  again.  ^  But  come 
now,"  he  went  on,  half  addressing  those  near  him, 
**  I  did  remark  that  Mrs.  Arlington  missed  the  post, 
or  did  not  know  there  was  a  mail  going,  and  thus 
lost  such  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  her  husband. 
It  wiM  very  unlucky." 

Some  of  the  passengers  looked  one  at  the  other, 
for  by  this  time  —  and  really  in  part  owing  to  these 
hints  of  the  barrister  —  a  sort  of  mystery  of  suspi- 
cion began  to  ^t  among  them  about  this  lady. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  monotony  was  beginning 
to  set  in,  so  that  even  a  little  suspicion  was  weE 
come.  This  little  fact,  therefore,  started  so  inno- 
cently by  Mr.  Colter,  was  taken  up  readily,  and 
speculated  over  very  often.  And  the  looks  of  fury 
and  secret  hostility  that  naturally  came  into  her 
face,  —  as  I  surprised  her  often  looking  at  '*her 
persecutor,"  —  were  remarkable.  Beally  he  was 
carrying  it  all  too  far.  But  he  never  seemed  to  tire 
of  it.  A  little  passage  that  took  place  between 
them  a  couple  of  mornings  later  **  intrigued  "  us  all 
yet  more. 

^*  I  am  hungry  this  morning,"  he  began,  address- 
ing the  company  as  usual,  **  and  do  you  know  who 
is  the  reason?  No  one  would  guess,  I  am  sure. 
Mrs.  Arlington,  you  are  the  reason  I  am  hungry. 
What  is  tms,  fried  collops?  Yes,  Mrs.  A  is  the 
reason."  Again  she  was  in  great  confusion.  The 
ladies'  eyes  were  upon  her.  **  Now  for  the  explana- 
tion. Mrs.  Arlington  spilt  some  of  my  chocolate 
this  morning.  I  think  yoa  did  it  on  purpose.  The 
steward  was  carrying  it  in  (I  always  nave  it  at 
home,  and  I  must  say  the  lad  makes  it  nearly  as 
well  as  my  dSvn  man),  and  Mrs.  Arlington  here  ran 
against  him,  spilt  some  of  it,  and  Uie  poor  boy 
brought  it  in  afterwards  to  my  cabin,  and  wanted 
to  know  should  he  make  more.  Of  course  I  said 
But  I  did  n't  even  take  what  was  left" 


no. 


The  public  were  a  little  disappointed  at  this  story, 
which  tney  could  not  follow.  The  only  thing  they 
enjoyed  was  her  really  helpless  state  of  comusion 


and  terror.  And  after  that  morning  the  impresaion 
still  more  evidently  prevailed  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  odd  about  the  strange  ladv.  Later  we 
all  knew  the  signification  of  this  chocolate  story. 

Meanwhile,  her  conversatioiis  with  the  captain 
increased.  That  Scotch  young  seaman  seemed  to 
be  losing  gradually  all  his  heartiness.  To  Idbr. 
Colter  he  was  civil,  but  moody  and  distant.  It  wis 
remarked  that  the  lady  used  to  get  up  very  early 
now,  and  was  sometimes  found  by  a  curious  pas- 
senger sitting,  at  perhaps  seven  in  the  morning,  with 
the  captain. 

The  Promised  Land  had  now  been  some  seven  or 
eight  days  out,  and  with  fiiir  weather.  We  were 
allgetting  tolerably  well  shaken  down  into  the  ship, 
as  Mr.  Colter  said.  This  eighth  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  with  a  bright  sun  out,  and  the  one  or  two 
always  sick  passengers  came  creeping  out  of  their 
berths  to  get  a  little  firesh  air  and  sun.  Poor  souls  1 
Every  one  was  happy,  but  the  only  curious  thing 
was  the  behavior  or  the  captain,  who  all  the  day 
long  had  his  poweiiiil  double-glasses  to  his  ^es 
searching  the  norizon  fiir  and  near.  This  at  nist 
was  not  attended  to;  but,  as  he  ctmtinued  anx- 
iously at  this  all  the  day,  even  sending  men  to  the 
masthead,  and  keeping  a  little  boy  Uiere  till  he 
nearlyfell  ofi*,  people  began  to  wonder,  and  then  to 
ask.  The  first  to  take  notice  was  Mr.  Colter :  **  Not 
looking  finr  land,  surely?"  he  sud,  with  a  smile. 
**  I  made  up  a  reckoning  with  the  mate,  and  we  aze 
in  latitude  so  and  so." 

The  captain  answeied  him  roughly :  "  I  can  look 
through  my  glasses,  I  suppose,  without  having  to 
give  an  account  of  myselt,  Mr.  Colter  ?  We  leave 
our  witness-boxes  at  home  on  board  this  ship."  And 
walked  away  down  to  the  cabin  to  the  lady ;  then 
came  up  and  spoke  to  the  man  at  the  wheeL  It 
was  now  about  five  o'clock,  and  time  for  dinner. 
"Mr,  Colter,  who  was  very  friendly  with  the  mate, 
and  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  ship  and  her 
handling,  now  walked  over  to  take  a  look  at  the 
binnacle  before  going  down.  **Why,  look  here, 
Cobbett,"  he  said,  "  we  're  taking  a  bend  out  of  our 
course.    Eh?    What  d' y e  say  ? *» 

*«  Yes,  we  are,  sir,"  said  the  mate.  **  What 's  this, 
Jim?" 

**  Cim'en  bid  me  keep  a  quarter-point  or  so  to 
nor'ard,"  said  the  steersman. 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Mr.  Colter. 

**  I  don't  know  what 's  coming  over  the  cap'en," 
said  Cobbett,  thoughtfiilly.  *'I  think,"  he  added 
cautiously,  **  he 's  now  after  one  of  the  Haver  liners 
(so  he  pronounced  it)  for  New  York,  which  we 
should  meet  about  here.  That 's  what 's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  sir.  I  suspect  he  wants  news  or  some- 
thing." 

<*  O,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  and  went  down  to 
dinner.  At  this  meal  the  captain  and  lady  were 
both  resUess,  and  spoke  little.  Mr.  Colter  was 
cheerfiil.  Wlien  it  was  neariy  done,  a  steward's 
boy  came  in,  and  whispered  to  the  captain,  who  got 
up  hastily,  and  went  on  deck.  This  motion  excited 
curiosity.    What  could  it  be  ? 

After  dessert  had  been  put  on,  Mr.  Colter,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  said  gayly,  ^  1  really  must 
see  what  it  is  all  about." 

**  Ah,  you  may  see  and  see  again,"  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, with  extraordinary  fierceness,  **  but  you  will 
not  find  out  much,  or  be  able  to  interfere  much 


now. 


**  I  ?  "  said  he,  good-humoredly.    "  Not  I,  indeed. 
But  a  litUe  mik  on  deck. can  do  no  harm."    Ba 
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went  up,  and  presently  many  fi>llowed,  for  curiosity 
is  stronger  than  wine. 

The  erenrng  and  the  half  darkness  had  come  on. 
Hie  skylights  over  the  saloon  looked  like  goi^geous 
illuminatea  globes.  The  sea  was  fresh,  and  cool, 
and  bine,  and  the  moon,  seeming  to  be  out  a  little 
before  its  time,  was  shining.  Many  fiu^es  were  look- 
ing out  to  the  one  point  where  there  was  a  black 
patch,  and  a  twinkling  red  and  green  li^ht  growing 
ui^r  every  moment.  Many  fingers  pointea  it  out 
to  each  other.  **  See  the  Haver  packet  1 "  said  Cob- 
bett,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Colter ;  ^  we  're  out  of  our 
course  by  wee  hours.  Kigh  on  forty  mile  I  Only 
think  I  Of  course  it 's  his  affair,  and  he  11  see  what 
the  owners  will  say." 

The  captain  was  on  his  paddle-box,  giinng  orders. 

"We're  going  at  full  speed,  you  see,"  said  the 
mate.  **  She 's  a  faster  boat,  and  won't  lie  by  ibr 
us.  The  French  skipper  knows  his  dooty  to  his 
company." 

"  O,  I  see,**  said  Mr.  Colter.  «  Where 's  Mrs. 
Arlington?" 

She  was  in  her  cabin.  By  and  by  some  boxes 
were  coming  up  from  the  hold.  Presently  she  her- 
self came  up,  dressed  in  her  shawls  and  cloaks,  and 
with  all  her  baskets  and  packages.  *'I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Colter  again. 

**  Perhaps  you  do,"  she  said ;  *'  but  not  for  much 
longer.  I  am  going  at  last  to  be  set  free  from  your 
insdent  and  unmanly  persecutions.  This  kind  cap- 
tain is  going  to  put  me  on  board  that  vessel  which 
is  bound  for  New  York." 

By  this  time  a  knot  of  leading  passengers  had 
gathered  round,  listening  with  wonder.  We  were 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  vessel.  The  cap- 
tain was  coming  down  from  his  paddle-box  with 
tnnmph. 

•*  We  shall  overhaul  her  yet,"  he  said.'  "  They 
have  seen  our  signals.  They  are  getting  out  the 
boat  so  as  to  have  it  ready.  They  have  stopped 
at  hst" 

He  was  turning  to  go,  when  Mr.  Colter,  suddenly 
changing  his  habitual  jocular  manner,  said :  *'  Just 
a  word  with  you,  captain,  before  you  move  in  this 
matter." 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  down 
to  the  end  of  tfaie  vessel,  the  captain  going  sulkily. 
Mrs.  Arlington  was  very  restless  during  this  inter- 
view ;  but  she  looked  very  often  towards  the  dark 
French  ship. 

In  a  moment  they  both  came  back.  The  captain 
was  very  excited. 

"  III  not  listen  to  you,  sir.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  I  shaVt  move  in  the  busi- 
aesSf.or  listen  to  such  calumnies." 

^  Brave  and  gallant  protector,"  she  said,  taking 
the  captain's  hand.  "  I  knew  I  had  a  friend  in  you 
who  would  stand  by  me." 

"  Then  you  force  me  to  appeal  to  the  passengers ; 
and  to  them  I  shcdl  appeal.*^ 

**  You  would  not  be  so  cowardly,  —  so  cruel,"  she 
aid,  half  imploringly. 

*^  I  shall  tell  them  what  I  know  and  can  prove,  as 
toon  as  we  touch  land.  I  shall  tell  them  that  this 
woman  —  " 

**  Tell  what  you  like,"  said  the  captain,  doggedly. 
**  Here 's  the  vessel,  and  go  on  board  she  shsSr 

In  fiict  we  were  now  <&ifting  up  beside  the  great 
^)hck  figure  of  the  French  steamer,  breathing  and 
lilowing  off  the  steam  like  a  tired  horse.  The  men 
were  in  the  boat,  and  the  trunks  were  about  being 
swung  over  the  side. 


"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  "  if  you  won't  lis- 
ten to  reason,  I  shall  go  too.  New  York  will  be 
very  pleasant,  and  toe  have  an  extradition  treaty  with 
that  country/* 

There  was  a  pause.  The  two  stood  looking  at 
each  other,  the  lady  trembling  and  breathing  Imrd. 
The  voice  of  the  French  captain  was  heard  through 
a  speaking-trumpet. 

"  Well,  then,  said  she,  with  a  sort  of  dreadful 
smile ;  **  since  you  are  so  positive  in  the  matter,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  your  way.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  given  these  foreign  gentlemen  all  this 
trouble ;  but  it  is  better  to  submit  than  to  have  a 
scene.  I  shall  never  be  able,  Mr.  Colter,  to  repay 
you  fi)r  all  your  intrusive  kindness." 

She  hurried  down  again  to  her  cabin,  but  her 
last  look  at  the  barrister  was  one  no  one  could  for- 
get. 

The  ressel  was  put  on  her  old  course. 

For  some  days  more  the  voyage  continued.  Still 
the  ladj  did  not  come  into  the  cabin  for  meals.  ^  I 
have  given  her  leave,"  said  the  captain,  ferociously. 
**  I  suppose  I  have  thai  power  aboard  my  own  ship, 
and  I  'a  like  to  see  the  man  that  will  dispute  it." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  smiling.  **  Poor 
Jack  would  be  laid  in  irons,  and  properly  so.  The 
law  gives  you  full  power,  cap'en,  to  a  cert^n  ex- 
tent. We  must  all  support  the  law,  cap'en.  The 
le&;al  theory  is,  that  the  deck  of  every  English  ves- 
sel is  a  portion  of  the  British  soil." 

The  captidn  answered  nothing.  It  was  the  last 
day.  We  were  to  be  off  the  coast  by  evening.  By 
evening  we  were  off  the  coast,  near  a  tongue  of  land 
and  a  lighthouse.    But  it  was  nearly  dark.    Passen- 

fers  were  all  in  excitement.  A  splash  of  oars  was 
card  alongside,  and  the  Customs  officers,  some 
^en-looking  men  in  brigand  hats,  came  on  board. 
They  went  through  the  usual  bu^ness.  To  our  sur- 
prise we  heard  Mr.  Colter  talking,  in  what  was  ap- 
parently excellent  Spanish,  with  the  kader  of  the 
party.  The  leader  was  very  obsequious,  and  touched 
ms  hat  often.  Mr.  Colter  gave  him  a  letter  as  the 
boat  went  away,  —  two  were  left  behind  in  charge 
of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Colter  was  literally  now  regarded  as  a  being 
of  mysterious  power. 

About  nine  that  night  (we  were  all  to  land  in  the 
morning)  another  boat  was  heard  coming  alongside, 
and  a  gentleman  came  up  the  side,  who  in  English 
asked  the  captain  to  see  Mr.  Colter.  The  captain 
asked  his  business  a  little  gruffly.  *'  I  am  the  con- 
sul here,"  said  the  other. 

Mr.  Colter,  who  was  smoking,  came  up.  The 
consul  took  off  his  hat.  "  I  hope  Lord  Boxminster 
is  well,"  he  said,  obsequiously.  **  His  lordship  wrote 
to  me  by  the  last  maiL  We  shall  do  everj'thing  we 
can  for  you,  Mr.  Colter.  Would  you  like  to  come 
ashore  to-night  and  sleep  on  dry  land,  —  at  an 
hotel  ?    I  can  manage  that." 

"Well  then,  do  you  know,  I  should,"  said  Mr. 
Colter,  gayly.  "  I  have,  however,  a  few  little  things 
to  put  together  first." 

"  Hope  you  enjoyed  the  voyage,"  said  the  consul. 

"Well  I  did,  since  you  ask  me,"  he  answered. 
"  It  has  really  been  like  Westminster  Hall  all  the 
way.    I  suppose  you  can  give  me  half  an  hour  ?  " 

Half  an  hour  after  that  he  came  into  the  saloon 
muffled  up  to  go.  I  and  the  captain  were  the  only 
people  there.  "  Good  by,"  said  Mr.  Colter,  good- 
numoredly,  "  for  the  present  It  seems  a  litt&  in- 
vidious my  being  the  only  one  allowed  to  ao  ashore^ 
but  I  shall  be  hSck  in  the  morning.    Good  by." 
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"•  And  what  lesacy  do  you  leave  beliind  ?  "  iud  a 
woman's  voice  cloae  by.  We  look<id  up,  and  saw 
flashing  eyes,  and  distorted  features,  ana  a  quiver- 
ing Up. 

"  Grood  eracious  1 "  said  Mr.  Colter. 

**  What  legacy  ?  I  say,"  she  repeated ;  "  a  noble, 
manly,  and  chivalrous  one  I  You  a  gentleman  ? 
No ;  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,  —  a  miserable  spy, 
a  common  detective !    God  forgive  you." 

«  What  strange  language  I "  said  Mr.  Colter,  look- 
ing round. 

**  If  I  was  a  low  creature  I  would  curse  you,**  she 
went  on,  in  a  fury ;  "  I  would  pray  —  as  I  will  pray 
to-night — that  the  boatwhicn  takes  you  to  snore 
may  open,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  You  mean,  un- 
worthy spy,  you  I  You  mouchard,  j^ou  1  You 
crawhng,  creeping,  sneaking  spy ;  this  is  the  dirty 
work  you  love  1    Curse  you,  I  say ! " 

""  What  language  1 "  said  Mr.  Colter,  not  in  the 
least  disturbed. 

"What  have  I  done  to  you?  Why  did  you 
fiisten  on  me  fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  —  a 
poor  women  that  did  you  no  harm, — tell  me  that, 
—  eh?" 

Mr.  Colter  suddenly^  became  grave.  (It  was  a 
curious  and  most  exciting  scene;  the  yellow  oil 
lamps  of  the  saloon  playing  on  her  &ce.) 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  ne  said,  **  I  shall  tell  you  — 
somethine,  at  least.  Young  WiUiam  Arlington, 
your  husband  —  that  toas — " 

«  Was  ?  "  she  repeated,  fidtering. 

M  —  was  the  son  of  a  very  dear  fiiend  of  nnne.  I 
knew  something  of  his  history, — how  the  foolish  boy 
had  been  entrapped  into  a  marriage  at  Boulogne 
with  a  sort  of  half  French  woman,  that  no  one  knew 
anything  of,  and  about  whom  there  were  strange 
rumors.    Now,  Mrs.  Arlington  ?  " 

"  False,  false,  —  every  word  of  it,"  she  said,  furi- 
ously. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  said,  gathering  up  his  coats 
and  shawls.  "I  shall  not  appear  much  more  in 
this  business.  Others  will  look  afier  it.  Sorry  no 
one  else  is  allowed  on  shore.    Good  niffht  alL" 

She  gave  a  half  shriek,  and  shook  ner  hand  at 
him. 

"  May  that  boat  of  yours  sink  you,  sink  you, 
rink—" 

She  stopped  herself,  and  rushed  back  into  her 
cabin;  for  stray  passengers  were  looking  out  in  won- 
der. I  could  not  for  a  long  while  get  rid  of  the 
dreadful  idea  of  her  appearance  as  I  saw  her 
then. 

In  the  morning,  —  a  beautifid  bright  morning,  — 
we  saw  the  fine,  gorgeous  coast  quite  clear.  But  to 
my  astonishment  there  were  pouce  in  the  Spanish 
dress  on  the  deck,  talking  with  the  captain,  who  was 
very  excited.  And  the  English  consul  was  there 
too.  The  passengers  were  all  gathered  on  the  deck, 
and  whispering. 

At  last  the  captain  went  down,  and  two  of  the 
officers.  He  came  up  in  a  moment,  with  a  wild, 
scared  face.  | 

She  was  in  her  cabin ;  but  it  was  fast  locked.  No 
one  had  seen  her.  No  one  could  see  her,  or  ever  did 
see  her  again.  That  deadly  look  given  to  Mr.  Colter 
proved  to  be  the  last  look  she  gave  to  mortal  man. 
When  the  anxious  captain  had  at  last  her  cabin  door 
forced,  she  was  found  lying  in  her  berth  quite  dead 
and  cold ;  and  the  ship's  doctor  pronounced  that  she 
had  died  of  poison. 

When  the  English  newspapers  got  out  to  the^ 
Brazils,  we  all  heiurd  of  the  dreadfal  Chatham  mur- 


der of  a  young  officer  who  had  married  a  half 
French  milliner  against  the  wishes  of  his  fiunily. 

The  murderess,  Sie  papers  said,  had  got  away, — 
it  was  believed  in  a  Brazilian  packet ;  —  but  hoped^ 
according  to  their  fiivorite  phrase,  that "  the  officers 
of  justice  would  soon  be  on  her  track."  ^ 

Mr.  Colter  made  the  return  voyage  successfully, 
and  much  improved  in  his  health,  and  is  now  the 
well-known  Sergeant  Colter,  who  stands  next  for 
Solicitor^Genenu. 
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AN  OLD  6RAVEYAK3). 

Among  the  historic  sites  of  London  there  are  not 
many  which  can  lay  claim  to  more  venerable  associ- 
ations than  the  Bunhill*fields  Burial-ground  in  Fins- 
bury.  It  was  first  used  for  interment  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Plague,  and  is  the  site  of  the  "  ^reat  pit 
in  Finsbury,"  spoken  of  in  Defoe's  narrative.  At 
that  lime,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
gloomiest  neighborhoods  of  brick  and  mortar  that 
are  characteristic  of  Iiondon,  it  lay  quite  open  to  the 
country. 

Since  then  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  places 
of  interment  for  the  sreat  sects  of  Nonconformists 
who  objected  to  the  Burial  Service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  has,  in  &ct,  been  called  "  the 
Campo  Santo  of  the  Diflsenters,"  and  it  well  deserves 
the  name. 

Here  are  interred  Dr.  Goodwin,  the  Independent 
preacher  who  attended  Cromwell  on  his  death-bed ; 
Dr.  John  Owen,  the  fiunous  Puritan  Yice-Chancel- 
lor  of  Oxford ;  and  General  Fleetwood,  CromweQ's 
son-in-law.  Here,  above  all,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
greatest  but  one  of  Puritan  writers, — the  man  who, 
perhaps,  has  done  more  than  any  other  author  to 
per^tuate  among  Englishmen  the  best  parts  of  the 
Puritan  theology.  In  other  words,  to  a  vault  in 
these  ^m>unds  have  been  intrusted  the  remains  of 
John  Bunyan. 

Here,  too,  lie  the  bodies  of  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  mother  of  the  Wes- 
leys,  and  of  Isaac  Watts.  Here  lies  Defoe  himself^ 
amid  one  of  the  scenes  which  his  pen  has  immortal- 
ized. Stothard,  the  artist,  was  buried  here  as  late 
as  1884 ;  and,  in  short,  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
ground  has  been  a  chosen  resting-place  of  the  Non- 
conformists. Such  a  place  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  no  less  reverence  than  if  it  were  legally  conse- 
crated ground.  The  mere  respect  for  two  centuries 
of  the  aead  should  alone  insure  its  preservation;  but 
to  a  spot  which  contains  such  names  as  we  have 
mentioned,  religious  associations,  no  less  than  Eng- 
lish memories,  should  combine  to  lend  a  pecuHw 
sanctity. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret,  therefore,  we  leazn 
that  any  occasion  has  arisen  for  fear  lest  thb  almost 
consecrated  ground  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
common  uses  of  bricks  and  mortar.  That  there  is 
any  serious  dan^r  of  such  a  desecration  we  do  not 
believe,  but  a  difficulty  has  been  nused  on  the  sub- 
ject which  would  be  sufficient  to  provoke  some  ill- 
feeling  unless  it  be  promptly  met  m  a  proper  spirit. 
The  burial-ground  m  question  is  part  of  the  great 
estate  of  the  Finsbury  Prebend,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  legation,  is  now  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  whole  estate  has 
been  leased  to  the  Corporation  of  London  for  a  term 
of  ninety-nine  years,  dating  fix>m  1 768,  and  it  will 
revert,  therefore,  wiUi  its  enormous  revenues,  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1867.  With  Uie  rest 
of  the  estate,  the  Conmiission  will,  of  course,  enter 
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oito  abflolnte  poneiBioa  of  Bwihill-fidds  Burial- 
groaod,  and  the  NonccmfbrmistB  appear  to  be  in 
considerable  alarm  lest  the  appetite  of  the  Gom- 
nueioneiB  for  an  increitted  income  ahould  prove 
too  strong  for  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  Di»- 
aenters.  At  all  events,  in  December,  1863,  a  Mr. 
Ivimej,  acting  ,on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of 
the  persons  buried  in  the  ground,  proposed  to  the 
QonmiisBioners  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  land 
on  the  expiration  o£  the  lease  in  1867.  Hie  Ckmi- 
missionerB  expressed  their  willingness  to  asree  to  the 
sale  for  about  a  tenth  of  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  forever  as 
a  biinal-gronnd,  and  should  revert  to  them  if  it  were 
ever  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose.  If  this 
arrangement  had  been  observed,  the  matter  would 
havebeen  settled ;  but  it  seems  afterwards  to  have 
occorred  to  the  Dissenters  that  they  were  alreadv 
entitled  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the  ground, 
without  making  any  further  paymuit  for  it.  The 
vaults  and  graves  had  been  paid  for  just  as  at  other 
burial-grounds;  and  it  certainly  seemed  somewhat 
nnreasonable  that  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
pemns  should  be  callea  upon,  long  after  the  death 
of  their  friends,  to  pay  a  frurther  sum  in  order  to 
insiire  their  quiet  possession  of  sraves  which  had  in 

the  fint  instance  been  duly  pur^ased 

Hie  Dissenters  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  ground ; 
the  Commissioners  by  their  offer  to  Mr.  Ivimey  show 
that  they  are  equally  averse  fitmi  desecrating  it,  and 
the  Corporation  allege  that  they  woidd  have  no  right 
to  do  so.  However  the  dispute  may  be  decided, 
therefore,  we  may  rest  assured  that  Bunhill-fields 
will  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  had 
been  legally  consecrated;  and  every  one  will  re- 
mce  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  contrary  result, 
ihere  are  always  ample  reasons  on  sanitary  grounds 
for  preserving  these  open  burial-places  firom  inter- 
ierence;  but  m  a  spot  appropriated  to  the  use  of  so 
celebrated  a  bodv  of  men  any  desecration  would  be 
more  than  usually  unpardonable.  England  owes 
to  the  great  Nonconformists  a  debt  on^  less  than 
that  wmch  she  owes  to  her  Chnrehmen;  and  the 
Eeclesiastical  Commission  should  be  the  last  body, 
and  we  believe  they  would  be  the  last,  to  offer  any 
disrespect  to  such  splendid  and  venerable  memories. 

RECENT  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

That  Italy  has  arrived  at  an  epoch  fraught  with 
eonseqnencee  to  her  future  life  is  sufficiently  known 
and  acknowledged ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
those  at  a  distance  can  folly  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  movement  now  agitating  this  country,  the 
extent  or  depth  of  its  significance.  The  great  ex- 
ponent, literature,  might  be  expected  to  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  denres  and  aims  of  so  many  minds ; 
hat  it  is  singular  how  little  Italy's  literature  conveys 
the  true  expression  of  her  intellectual  condition. 
Neither  the  Novel  nor  the  Drama  reflects  her  do- 
mesdc  life ;  and  much  that  is  deeply  sealed  in  pub- 
lic conviction  finds  no  vent  in  utterance  understood 
at  a  distance. 

The  struggle  between  superstition  and  free  in- 
quiry, credulity  on  the  one  hand,  scepticism  on  the 
other,  taditional  reverence  for  the  old  and  impa- 
tient desire  for  the  new^  indifference  to  theologtc 
discassion,  coupled  with  an  ultra-protestant  spirit  of 
taillery  and  sarcasm  against  irrational  observances 
of  devotion, — all  these  are  oharacteristios  of  the 
present  Italian  temper,  which,  though  indicated,  are 
nr  from  beii^  formulated  in  a  difltmcft  or  adequate 


manner.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
this  country's  recent  productions  to  be  compared 
with  those  anonymous  works,  Le  Maudit  and  La 
lUliffieuse,  in  the  incisive  and  definite  expression  of 
reactionary  movement,  the  earnest  requirement  for 
renovation  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  fu- 
ture ascendency  of  Christianity ;  yet  nothing  could 
more  faithfully  correspond  to  the  convictions  that 
prevail  among  reflective  Italians  than  the  axguments 
of  those  remarkable  volumes.  We  find  a  near  ap* 
proach  to  similar  conclusions  in  one  incomplete  work 
complied  from  the  manuscripts  of  Gioberti,  La  Ri" 
forma  CaUolica;  but  that  posthumous  publication 
is  sketchy,  comparatively  incoherent,  little  more  than 
the  vague  suggestion  of  a  great  theory  in  its  first 
stahge  of  appropriation  by  a  great  mind. 

The  literature  that  may  be  called  the  offspring 
of  the  present  revolutionary  era  in  this  land,  and 
may  with  that  era  be  dated,  in  its  present  phase, 
from  the  year  1848,  is  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as, 
while  ideas  in  the  political  order  find  their  mani- 
festation with  suflicient  clearness,  those  which  refor 
to  higher  interests  in  the  moral  and  religious  order 
remain  without  utterance,  or  are  incidentally  and 
incoherentiy  expressed.  The  overstraining  of  tiieo* 
cratic  pretensions  is  met  by  no  well-reasoned  plaui 
of  resistance  in  the  intellectual  sphere  (I  am  not 
considering  the  poUtieal);  the  hierarehic  hostility 
is  not  alone  unaeleated,  but  it  is  opposed  by  no 
arrav  of  disciplined  forees.  Such  facts  as  the  re- 
fusal of  sacraments  to  the  dying  save  on  tenns  of 
political  recantation,  aa  the  virtual  expukion  from 
the  Chureh  of  those  who  have  voted  for  annexatioli 
in  the  ex-Papal  States,  and  other  proceedings  con* 
tiduing  to  present  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  holy 
ordinances  perverted  to  mundane  interests,  to  reao* 
tionary  intrigue,  are  still  possible  and  even  fi^uent. 
The  urgent  question  of  reforming  without  over- 
throwing (a  catastrophe  beyond  the  thoughts,  I  be- 
lieve,  of  the  rationally  reflective  in  this  country)  a 
Chureh  whose  ministers  thus  shamelesslv  abuse  the 
sanctities  of  office,  and  offend  against  the  spirit  dT 
all  Chnstian  teaching,  remains  tmsolved,  is  scarcely  - 
proposed  to  consideration. 

In  what  degree  has  Italy's  literature  aided  her 
great  modem  movement?  and  in  which  of  its  walks 
IS  the  character  of  the  time  best  reflected?  are 
other  interesting,  if  less  solemn  questions.  Activity 
has  within  late  years  chiefly  displayed  itself  in  the 
direction  of  historic  literature,  deiuing  with  recent 
vicissitudes,  and  their  results.  Earlv  in  this  century 
Botta  and  Colletta  contributed  to  the  disseminating 
of  liberal  ideas  by  their  bold  and  original  treatment 
of  national  themes ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Balbo,  as 
well  as  Uxeslio,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  patriotic 
feeling  which  has  since  animated  historic  writing. 
Canta,  Cibrario,  Ranalli,  La  Farina,  Tosti,  Zobi, 
Sclops,  are  tiring  writers  of  history  all  raised  to 
classic  eminence,  and  all  of  course  decidedly  liberal 
and  progressist  in  the  worthiest  sense,  with  individ- 
ual modifications. 

In  recent  historical  literature  onr  attention  is  first 
claimed  by  countlen  narratives  of  recent  events,  in 
many  instances  supplied  by  actors  in  them,  whose 
testimony  will  be  more  appreciated  by  posterity 
than  by  contemporaries.  Amon^  such  works  per* 
haps  those  of  Farini  and  Gualteno  referring  to  the 
Roman  States,  and  that  by  Montanelli  concerning 
Tuscany,  hold  the  foremost  place.  Among  com- 
pilations (not  strictiy  histories)  those  of  Gennarolli, 
exhibiting  tiie  abuses  and  disastrous  results  of  ec* 
desiastioal  rule,  especially  in  the  Legationsi  witli 
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crushing  weight  of  evidence,  are  most  curious ;  and 
Zobi's  «*  History^  of  the  Year  1859,"  and  Ranalli's 
of  Italian  eyents  between  1846  -  53,  rank  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  trustworthy  in  the  language. 

Respect  for  the  republican  and  municipal  J^^t  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  pride  of  monuments  and 
the  splendid  deirelopments  of  art,  has  presenred 
Italian  historians,  in  the  main,  from  the  error  of 
concentrating  attention  on  princes  and  politicians 
to  the  n^lect  of  the  people  and  their  larger  in- 
terests. But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
Guicciardini  and  Cesare  Canta ;  aild  the  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  aspects  of  popular  life,  the  accurate 
study  applied  to  movements  of  the  inteUectual  worid, 
which  distin^ish  the  works  of  the  latter,  are  more 
or  less  promment  in  all  the  recent  Italian  historic 
publications.  Among  the  ablest  is  Antonio  Zobi's 
"Civil  History  of  Tuscany  from  1787  to  1848," 
which  treats  of  the  best  aspects  of  the  Lorraine 
^vemment, — of  that  dynasty  which  had  its  origin 
m  foreign  intrigue,  and  expired  in  the  disgrace  of 
treachery  to  its  own  cause,  but  which  did  much  to 
promote  the  moral  and  material  welfkre  of  its  sub- 
lects ;  —  which,  bavins  found  Tuscany  with  a  popu- 
lation of  little  more  than  800,000,  ruled  over  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  its  adopting 
constitutional  forms  in  1848,  and  had  wisely  reducea 
the  class  of  ecclesiastics  from  27,108  (its  numerical 
amount  under  the  last  Medici)  to  15,660,  the  num- 
ber of  secular  and  regular  clei^  wImoi  tia»  fint 
Tuscan  Parliament  began  its  sessions. 

Zobi,  though  no  eoortier,  does  justice  to  the  fallen 
d^ynasty,  and  the  philosophic  calmness  of  his  narra- 
tive is  reflected  in  a  quiet  and  lucid  style,  an  exam- 
ple of  the  improvement  in  vigor  and  terseness  now 
manifest  in  Italian  prose,  ascruMUe  no  doubt  to  the 
influence  of  great  national  trials  and  absorbing  pub- 
lic interests.  "  The  Republic  of  Genoa  from  its  ori- 
^n  to  1797,"  by  Canale,  already  a  voluminous  work, 
IB  not  yet  completed,  though  in  several  volumes :  its 
author  wants  the  easy  flow  of  narrative  we  admire 
in  Zobi,  but  is  conscientious  and  diligent.  He  is 
actuated  by  a  patriot's  pride  in  the  honors  of  that 
once  powerful  state,  the  splendid  rival  of  Venice  in 
the  day  of  her  triumph,  which  had  her  succession  of 
appointed  annalists,  beginning  with  CaiTaro,  who,  in 
1163,  commenced  his  first  &enoese  Chronicle,  to 
Egidio  Boccanera,  brother  of  the  first  Doge,  and 
a£niral  of  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1340. 

This  new  historian  of  the  Ligurian  Republic  adopts 
a  system  of  classification  whicn  places  under  difier- 
ent  headings  the  several  aspects  of  his  subject;  and 
by  the  sterling  merits  of  trustworthiness,  carefbl 
regard  to  authorities,  and  simplicity  of  style,  claims 
our  respect.  The  majority  of  writen  of  this  class 
are  agi^ed  upon  national  questions,  and  animated 
by  similar  views  of  the  cause  and  interests  of  Italy 
at  this  day ;  the  few  exceptions  are  little  entitled  to 
regard  ;  but  one  subject,  very  important  in  its 
claims  on  historic  science  -—  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  —  is  approached  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  and  discussed  with  different 
conclusions.  In  one  of  the  few  noticeable  works 
lately  produced  at  Rome,  the  "  Origin  of  the  Tem- 
poral Sovereignty,"  &c,  by  Brunengo,  a  Jesuit,  it  is 
treated  with  some  ability.  The  writer  illustrates 
the  eighth  century  in  its  Roman  vicissitudes,  so  as 
to  interest,  if  not  to  convince,  his  readers.  In  the 
same  line  with  Bnmengo,  though  verv  for  above 
him  am  to  literary  merits,  stands  the  learned  and 
inde&tu;able  Milanese  Count,  Tullio  Dandolo,  au- 
thor of^  several  volumes  entitled  ^The  Story  of 


Thought,"  and  a  dechu^  advocate  of  the  Papacy 
in  his  **  Rome  of  the  Popes,"  and  the  **  Age  of 
Leo  X" 

In  no  other  literature,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found 
such  a  mass  of  strictly  local  illustration,  dedicated  to 
the  honor  of  particular  provinces  or  cities, — even 
to  decayed  old  towns  among  the  Apennines  or  Cala- 
brian  mountains,  scarce  known  to  the  tourist-world 
by  name.  This  is  often  mere  waste  of  erudition. 
Antiquarian  taste  might  indeed  induce  readers  to 
spend  hours  over  the  annals  and  monuments  of 
rerugia,  Ravenna,  or  Amalfi ;  but  who  cares  to  read 
about  the  dreary  Civita  Yecchia,  the  insignificant 
Crema  or  Beraamo  ?  Yet  I  find  recently  produced 
annals  of  all  these  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries, 
besides  a  long  list  of  other  towns  and  districts ;  in 
the  maiority  unserviceable  publications  save  to  the 
archsBologic  circle  whence  theyproceed,  but  in  such 
examples  as  the  histories  of  Turin  and  Milan  by 
Cibrario  and  Yerri,  of  Naples  by  Capicelatro,  not 
to  be  overlooked  for  some  higher  claims.  Earnest 
and  patient  study  of  all  that  concerns  la  patria,  la- 
borious effort  in  illustrating  the  memories  of  local 
centres,  in  reviving  tilings  destroyed  or  forgotten, 
of  which  Italy  has  suppli^  the  most  striking  exam- 

Sles  in  the  exhaustless  writers  of  the  last  century, — 
luratori,  Tirabosehi,  Maffiei, — have  been  repro- 
duced by  the  editors  of  the  Archwio  Stotico  Italiano, 
This  work  was  commenced  in  1842  as  a  compilation 
of  hitherto  inedited  or  lost  writings  referring  exclu- 
sively to  Tuscan  story,  was  brou^t  to  a  cIom  in  its 
first  series  in  1845,  but  eventually  revived  in  1855 
as  the  nuova  «me,  with  more  largeness  of  scope  and 
treatment,  admission  of  original  matter  in  reviews, 
essays  on  historic  or  bic^aphic  themes,  and  notices 
of  foreign  publications  bearing  on  Italian  interests. 
The  undertaking  somewhat  mnguished,  after  the 
death  of  the  meritorious  founder  and  director  Yi- 
cttssense,  bat  continued  to  thrive  with  the  support 
of  such  assbtants  as  Canta,  YiUari,  Sclopis,  Amari, 
and  Cibrario. 

The  ^  Secret  History  (Stona  Iniuna)  of  Tuscanv 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1859,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1860,"  by  Rubieri,  an  actor  in  the  absolutely  pacific 
revolution  that  overthrew  the  late  government,  is 
an  accurate  critical  investigation  of  a  recent  period 
of  internal  conflict  hitherto  little  known  except  in 
its  final  issues ;  a  struggle  gallantiy  maintained  by 
an  illustrious  and  unfriended  people,  often  thwarted 
by  predominant  rank,  and  surrounded  bj^  adverse 
intrigues.  No  flatterer,  but  a  severe  critic  of  men 
and  measures,  is  this  historian,  who  calls  the  pro- 
visional administration  to  account  for  having  lefi 
Tuscany  with  a  deficit  of  about  fourteen  million  and 
a  half  of  francs,  and  enormously  involved  her  finan- 
cial circumstances  by  too  ambitious  an  undertaking 
of  public  works,  &c.  Dramatic,  sometimes  comical 
details  oi  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  agents  ftom 
Paris  in  the  clubs  and  even  the  fashionable  saloons 
of  Florence  daring  the  interregnum  enliven  these 
pages.  Yet  the  government  so  heavily  censured  led 
the  country  through  a  momentous  crisis,  and  en- 
abled her  to  work  out  a  destiny  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  idea,  and  the  general  aim  of  Italian 
patnotic  effort  It  was  a  government  ^nerous 
even  in  its  errors, — eager  to  promote  pubhc  works, 
to  record  events  connected  with  the  story  of  na- 
tional successes  and  emancipation  by  public  monu- 
ments, to  remodel  the  higher  schools  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  instruction  for 
the  working-classes. 

From  i&  perusal  of  Rubieri's  volume  an  impireB- 
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18  created  of  Bomething  higher  than  political 
parties  or  individual  a^ncy,  — tEe  Benae  of  a  power 
overruling  and  determining  the  porpoees  of  tne  life 
of  nations ;  and  the  picture  of  a  false  and  feeble 
prince,  flying  rather  from  his  own  conscience  than 
from  any  actual  danger,  marks  the  first  stage  in  the 
Florentine  story,  wmc  final  result  is  recorded  on 
the  time-worn  walls  of  the  grand  old  Palazzo  deUa 
Signoria^  telling  how,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1860, 
Tuscany  became,  by  national  plebiscit,  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  United  Italy.  The  Provisional 
Government  gave  commissions  for  a  History  of 
these  States,  and  for  a  Histoid  of  Lucca;  the  fi)r- 
mer  was  consigned  to  Signor  Canestrini,  a  writer  in 
repute,  whose  performance  of  his  task  I  cannot  re- 
port on,  —  unless  we  are  to  accept  as  its  first  instal- 
ment a  volume  of  purely  statistical  contents,  **  The 
Science  and  Art  of  State,"  bearing  on  the  finances 
and  taxation  of  Tuscany  in  the  last  period  of  her 
republican  existence. 

The  illustration  of  the  remoter  Fast  has  been 
less  the  aim  of  recent  Italian  historic  works  than 
that  of  the  critical  epochs  through  wfiich  Italy  has 
been  struggling  and  advancing  in  late  yean ;  ex- 
cept such  truly  monumental  adiievement»  as  Can- 
ta't ''  History  of  the  Italians,"  the  Abbate  Coppi's 
continuation  of  Muratori's  Annaliy  and  the  **  Me- 
moirB  of  Distinguished  Families,"  left  incomplete 
by  Count  Pompeo  Litta,  but  subsequently  prose- 
cuted on  the  same  plan,  mainly  indeed  m>m  the 
Count^s  manuscripts,  by  his  son,  and  another  able 
miter.  The  **  Origin  of  Civilization  in  Europe," 
hjr  Gabriele  Rosa,  is  a  lately  finished  work  of  great 
merit,  afibrding  evidence  of  thought  and  research 
dedicated  with  genuine  enthusiasm  to  a  great  object. 
Setting  before  lumself  the  story  of  the  world,  as 
veil  ss  that  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  gradual  pro- 
eresB  to  civilized  Ufe,  the  author  treats  m  a  master- 
ly  style  the  systems  of  geology  and  the  theories  of 
science  respecting  the  origin  of  man,  the  cataclysms 
of  our  earth,  and  the  anakgies  of  language.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  *^  Europe  on  the  fint  appearance 
of  Man,"  he  concludes  tnat  the  first  phases  of  pri- 
meval story  on  this  continent  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  records  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but  in  Scandinavia, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He  treats  the  ethnologic  in 
their  relation  to  the  eeologic  questions ;  and  regards 
the  antiquity  of  the  numan  race  as  one  of  the  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved;  he  aasumes  the  Noachian 
deluge  to  have  been  a  partial,  not  a  total  submersion ; 
in  slxnrt,  he  gives  such  license  to  scientific  specula- 
tion as  would  have  exposed  him  to  the  fiite  of  Gali- 
leo, had  he  written  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

**  The  History  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy," 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  work,  whicn  afibrds  a  proof 
of  the  absorbing  interest  that  now  attaches,  for  the 
Italian  mind,  to  all  that  concerns  the  fatherland. 
The  ^  History  of  Charies  V.  in  relation  with  the 
Affairs  of  ItaJy,"  by  Professor  de  Leva  (Venice),  is 
the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Accurate  and  searching, 
but  rather  too  diffuse,  this  writer  acquits  himself 
most  successfully  in  his  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  the  Reformation ;  there  is  true  moral  dignity  in 
the  impartial  spirit  with  which  he  traces  that  move- 
ment to  its  first  causes  in  the  Inrth  of  new,  and  re- 
turn to  old  ideas,  the  revival  of  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  reaction  against 
corruption.  His  pages  lead  us  to  regard  the  period 
he  discusses  as  one  of  absolutely  climacteric  depravi- 
ties, when  all  men  were  venal ;  nor  did  any  one  turn 
this  evil  to  better  account  thaa  the  Emperor,  who, 


for  bribery  to  the  archbishops  and  the  first  princes 
of  the  realm  (his  electors),  pledj^  himself  to  the 
uinual  payment  of  545,650  florins  in  pensions,  be- 
sides countless  presents  to  placemen  reued  upon  in 
the  affair  of  the  imperial  election. 

**  Sicily  under  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,"  by  Isi- 
doio  la  Lumia,  is  one  of  the  last  contributions  fipom 
that  island,  whose  literature  has  hitherto  shared  the 
adverse  fate  of  her  noble  and  unfortunate  people ; 
and  the  writer  tells  us  he  owes  the  power  of  pub- 
lishing a  volume  written  before  the  cnange  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  revolution  which  has  emancipated 
the  press  with  the  nation.  In  the  mournful  story  of 
letters  in  Sicily,  we  find  the  record  of  many  a  rq)u- 
tation  stifled,  or  stranffled  in  the  birth;  many  a 
promise  oi  thought  ana  learning  blighted  by  cold 
neglect, — and  vet  a  brave  activity  in  the  intel- 
lectual sphere,  that  even  Bourbon  acspotism  could 
not  suppress.  This  work  contains  strixing  pictures 
of  the  mediseval  condition  of  Sicily,  and  of  her  so- 
cial state  until  the  end  oi  the  fifteenth  century,  un- 
der a  crushing  feudalism,  whose  fruits  were  decline, 
discord,  and  severance  from  the  influences  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  The  Emperor  Charles  is  not 
in  favor  among  Italian  writers,  —  "  half  soldier,  half 
finar,"  as  a  contributor  to  the  Archivio  calls  him ; 
and  lately  produced  memoirs,  hitherto  secret,  firom 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  archives,  confirm  the 
tendency  in  the  national  mind  to  dethrone  the  idols 
of  the  past,  to  effect  that  rupture  with  the  Middle 
Ages  so  fervently  counselled  by  Michelet  in  his 
BMe  de  rHumanid.  The  Sicilian  literature  of  this 
pmod  is  worthily  represented  by  Amari,  La  Farina, 
Griudici,  and  others. 

^  Venice,  whose  nobly  sustained  sufferings  in  the 
siege  of  '49  supply  perhaps  the  most  splendid  page 
even  to  her  annau, — Venice,  left  to  be  consoled  by 
the  memoir  of  a  martyrdom  as  yet  unrewarded  by 
its  crown,  has  found  only  one  voice  of  adequate  elo- 
Quence  to  plead  her  claims  and  tell  her  wrongs. 
Amon^  her  own  men  of  letters,  Tommaseo  has  alone 
done  justice  to  the  grand  and  mournful  realities  of 
her  recent  sUxry  and  her  actual  position ;  and  that 
versatile,  high-minded  writer  is  understood  to  be  now 
aflUcted  with  blindness.  Another  Venetian,  who 
has  done  much  to  reveal  the  pant  history  of  that 
state,  is  Bomanin,  author  of  the  **  Venetian  Inquisi- 
tor of  State  " ;  and,  more  recently,  of  a  **  History  of 
Venice,  with  Documents,"  not  yet  complete,  though 
already  carried  as  far  as  the  ninth  volume  and  twen- 
tieth book.  His  task  has  been  undertaken  eon 
amare ;  and  with  amazing  research  he  supplies  elab- 
orate pictures,  minute  details  of  private  and  public 
life — occasionally  in  excess,  but  often  entertaining 
— among  the  people,  high  and  low,  governing  and 
govemcd,  whose  existence  he  descril^  That  the 
morals  of  Venetian  society  have  been  calumniated 
we  must  own,  in  admitting  this  writer's  advocacy ; 
but  much  that  he  himself  Mduces  contributes  to  tne 
picture  of  a  nationality,  regarded  at  its  wont  phase, 
m  which  the  rule  was  an  ^bituol  violation  of  every 
precept  of  morality^  and  the  observance  of  every 
ceremonial  of  religion.  Brilliant  and  amusing  de- 
scriptions are  g^iven  of  the  sumptuous  flutes  and  dra- 
matic pageantries,  sacred  and  profane,  in  which  the 
Venice  (»  the  past  far  surpassed  the  Bome  (^  to-day ; 
and  by  which  appeal  to  national  vanity  the  once- 
potent  EepubUc  acted  upon  the  popular  mind,  stim- 
ulated the  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  riveted  the 
attachment  to  her  rule  among  a  spirited,  gay,  im- 
pulsive, lovable,  and  honest-hearted  race. 

Two  other  classes  of  recent  Italian  literature  may 
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alio  be  regarded  m  the  offkpriog  of  poJitieal  life,  if 
nol  fint  brought  into  existence  oy  natioiial  events, 
elevaiied  through  their  influence  into  a  position  of 
importanee  and  sustained  power.  These  are  tho 
^^Fbpular  Novel,  or  Romance  of  Modem  Story,** 
and  the  "  Political  Biography,"  or  rather  monograph, 
presenting  an  individual  as  the  centre  of  some  im- 
pressive picture,  the  representative  man  of  an  event- 
nil  epoch.  Not  newy  indeed,  is  the  employment  of 
the  biographic  sketch  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against 
those  in  hi^  places,  or  against  patent  abuses ;  for 
the  entertaining,  but  not  very  reliable,  Gregorio 
Leti,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Caesar  6orgia,  of  Sixtus  Y., 
and  Donna  Olimpia,  exerted  himself  with  some  ef* 
feet  to  throw  odium  on  the  Vatican ;  and  Clement 
XIV.  has  been  made  a  medium  of  asisault  upon  the 
Jesuits  by  grave  as  well  as  by  trivial  writers.  The 
finest  of  these  monographs,  and  the  one  that  best  il- 
lustrates an  epoch  pregnant  with  solemn  interests 
and  momentous  changes,  is  the  ^  Savonarola  "  of 
Professor  Villari ;  beside  which  we  mav  place,  not 
as  equal,  but  as  approximatins  in  merit,  the  "  Dante  *' 
of  Fraticelli,  a  picture  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury that  surpasses  the  well-known  **  Storiadi  Dante" 
of  Balbo.  The  ^  Countess  MatUda  "  of  Tosti,  the 
**  St  Peter  Damian  '*  of  Capieelatro,  are  also  recent 
productions  of  this  class  which  aoquaint  us  with  the 
moral  features  of  an  epoch,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
an  individual. 

We  are  promised  a  work  firom  the  pen  of  a  Flor- 
entine 9ao(uU  on  a  well-chosen  subject,  ^  Scipione 
'  Bioci,  Bishop  of  Ptstoia,"  —  that  prelate  who  antaci- 
pated,  but  &iled  to  effect,  the  actual  religious  move* 
ment  of  Italy,  who  attempted  Catholio  rafonn,  with 
enlightened  energies  appreciated  by  few,  vehemently 
opposed  bv  many,  ana  finally  crushed  by  Rome ;  a 
high-aimed  effort,  which  at  the  present  day  would 
undoubtedly  succeed.  Bianca  Cappello  has  lately 
been  shown  in  the  light  of  calumniated  innocence  * 
by  a  young  writer —  Saltini — who  has  diligently 
ransacked  uie  Medici  documents  in  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  the  Archivioy  classified  and  laid  open  to  the 
student  at  Florence.  Carlo  Dalbano  has  reproduced 
*^  Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  Times,"  actuated,  it  seems, 
by  the  desire  to  set  the  facts  in  a  true  light,  opposed 
to  their  fictitious  treatment  by  Guerrazri  in  lus  re- 
volting romance.  Dalbano  has  taken  puns  to  eih 
all  attainable  evidence,  and  the  ghastly  tale  stands 
out  with  sickening  reality  in  his  pages,  set  off  by  va- 
rious episodes ;  the  most  curious  portions  of  his  work, 
taken  from  the  domestic  records  of  Roman  aristoc- 
racy, show  how  profound  was  the  corraption  at  the 
core  of  society,  under  Roman  and  Neapolitan  gon^ 
emments,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

«'  Before  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,"  he  observes,  "  it 
may  be  said  that  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  aristocra- 
cy were  never  otherwise  punished  than  by  mulcts, 
so  that  capital  sentences *were  annulled  by  pecuniary 
penalties  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  indicate  tne  results 
of  such  administration  —  miscalled  justice  —  in  nu- 
merous records  of  terrible  tragedies.  From  so  bril- 
liant a  romancist  as  Guerraxzi  we  mic^t  have  ex- 
pected a  vivid  and  entertaining  won  on  such  a 
subject  as  the  **  Life  of  Andria  Dona  " ;  but  hb  two 
volumes  are  heavy  and  tediously  rhetorical;  the 
complicated  events,  in  which  the  Genoese  admiral 
played  a  part,  are  wearisome  to  the  reader,  lacking 
the  light  of  noble  aims  and  patriotic  purpose.  In 
the  hands  of  Guerrazai  this  hero  loses  m  the  claim 

*  BalUnri  trtatiM  on  this  tal^Mst,  In  the  slghteMth  toIubm  of  th« 
Arekivio  Storieo^  Is  th«  flnt  inaUlment  of  a  promised  work  oo  the 
UrMnfthe  emod  Duke  Inads  and  Btaooa  (mppelto. 


to  that  moral  lustre  with  which  tradition  has  invest- 
ed him :  an  able  soldier  of  fortune,  a  sagacious  spec- 
ulator in  the  game  of  life,  but  animated  by  no  sparic 
of  the  high-Bouied  patriotism  for  which  he  has  oeen 
giv«n  credit ;  he  makes  a  sorry  figure  in  these  pages, 
where  we  are  reminded  only  bv  an  occasional  epi- 
sode —  such  as  those  of  the  Boi^gias,  the  sack  of 
Rome,  the  dramatic  pageants  got  up  at  (jenoa  to 
compliment  Charles  V .  —  of  the  talent  of  this  versa* 
tile  writer.  But  if  he  has  served  the  cause  of  truth, 
at  the  cost  of  a  disillusionment,  in  his  life  of  the  Do- 
ria,  by  all  means  let  him  be  thanked  for  an  achieve- 
ment onlv  too  rare  amid  the  exaggerating  hero-wor- 
ship and  pseudo-patriotic  complacency  of  most 
Italian  worxs  on  national  subjects. 

The  philosophic  Benedictine,  Tosti,  has  contrib- 
uted admirable  examples  of  bio^raplucal  composi- 
tion, which  rather  records  phases  m  the  human  mind 
than  merely  portrays  an  individual, — formerly  in  his 
''BonifiEu;e  vin."  and  '<  Countess  Matilda";  again 
in  his  **  Life  and  Hmes  of  Abelard,"  whom  he  con- 
siders the  great  representative  of  the  medissval  intel^ 
leot ;  **  that  unfortunate  but  mighty  spirit "  (I  quote 
his  words), — **a  man  marvellous  in  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  terrible  in  power  (treason,  who  not  ^y 
excited  others  to  disputation,  but  descended  into 
the  arena  to  combat  against  all,  —  who  arose  be- 
tween Nominalists  and  Realists  like  one  of  Homer^s 
warriors,  protected  bv  an  invisible  dei^,  —-  the  true 
image  of  his  epoch,  because  the  true  knight«ham- 
pion  of  philosophy."  It  is  a  descent  from  hi^  to 
low  to  turn  fix>m  such  claimants  as  Tosti,  Capicelar» 
tro,  and  others  who  may  be  grouped  toother,  to 
the  bio^aphic  sketches  of  living  celebrities,  states- 
men, liieratiy  even  crowned  hea&,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  during  several  years,  in  the 
CofUenuHfranei  Italiani,  an  entertaining  miniature 
series  that  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  sovereigns 
so  little  likely  to  meet  favor  as  Pius  IX.,  Leopold 
II.,  Francis  of  Naples,  as  well  as  the  soldier-king  of 
Italy;  together  with  a  long  list  of  the  public  men 
who  have  played  conspicuous  parts  on  the  historic 
stage  in  the  recent  vicissitudes  of  Italy.  Many  of 
these  sketches  are  above  the  average  of  occarional 
writing  or  journalism;  some  are  well-drawn  pic- 
tures of  different  periods;  and  the  name  of  Dell' 
Ongaro  among  contributors  is  calculated  to  prepos- 
sess the  reader  o£  the  series  in  its  favor. 

The  Italian  novel,  raised  to  a  rank  among  clas- 
sics so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  developments  and  successes  of 
competition  in  other  countries;  and  no  doubt  the 
absence  of  die  domestic  element  in  social  life,  the 
difference  of  habits  and  ideas  associated  with  that 
sacred  centre,  whose  name  of  home  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  circumlocution  in  this  language,  to  a 
great  degree  accounts  for  this  inferiority.  Where, 
as  I  know  fh>m  experience  to  be  the  case,  many 
families  are  accustomed  to  meet  only  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  winter  evenings  are  spent  by  ladies^  in 
their  bedrooms,  while  ^ntlemen  are  at  the  caf^  it 
is  natund  that  the  interior  of  family  life  should  sel- 
dom be  chosen  as  a  subject  for  imaginative  compo- 
sition. Italian  literature  never  has,  perhaps  never 
could  possess  a  Miss  Austen  or  a  Miss  Edgeworth; 
and  the  measure  of  the  immense  difference  oetween 
its  novels  and  those  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many is  found  in  the  fact  that  women  have  scarcely 
in  any  instance  become  celebrated  among  writeis 
in  the  sphere  of  fiction.  It  would  be  unjust,  ho^ 
ever,  to  deny  that  naturalness  and  truth  in  tone  and 
seattmeDt  have  appeared  among  other  unmittakahls 


■gns  of  improvement ;  and  I  speaik  here  in  reference, 
Bot  to  the  mgh-aimed  and  deservedly  classic  school, 
of  which  the  Promessi  Sposi  is  the  most  illustrious 
example,  but  to  the  more  £uuiliar  novelte^  the  tales 
of  modem  life  or  quiet  every-day  incident  Tom- 
maseo's  *^  Faith  and  Beauty,"  ^aloo's  tales  generally 
(e.g.  the  **Two  Spaniards"  and  the  ^^'Marchesina"), 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  simplicity  of  style  and 
healthfolness  of  morals.  But  no  uvine  writer  in  this 
language  has  succeeded  so  admiramy,  or  touched 
these  home-pictures  with  such  affecting  truthfulness, 
as  Carcano.    Wordsworth's  words, 

**  Love  had  he  seen  in  hats  where  poor  men  lie,*' 

occur  to  us  in  reading  the  tales  of  private,  and  usu- 
aUy  humble  life  by  wis  poet-novelist.  The  Alpine 
Tafley,  the  solitary  cottage,  the  picturesque  scenes 
of  majestic  nature,  attract  in  his  pages ;  but  leas 
constitute  their  peculiar  charm  than  th«  tender  li^ht 
of  religious  resignation  and  hope,  the  aU-^mbracing 
and  artless  sympathies  which  illumine  his  creations. 
The  Catholic  (Jhurch,  here  introduced  in  its  ma- 
ternal character  amid  mountain  villagers  or  other 
icenes  of  quiet  beauty,  as  teacher  of  Sie  poor,  con- 
soler of  neglected  sorrows,  shines  more  resplen- 
dently  than  amid  the  pomps  of  the  Vatican  or  in 
the  person  of  the  Pontiff-king.  Carcano's  testi- 
mony, unintentionally  perhaps,  accords  with  the 
national  conviction.  In  no  walk  has  Italy's  modem 
genios  more  completely  tonied  aside  from  her  own 
dassic  models  than  in  the  romance.  Boccaccio, 
Sacchetti,  Bandello,  Giraldi,  Firenzuola,  have  no 
onitator,  at  the  present  day,  (either  in  their  graces 
or  licentiousness;  and  the  shameless  indelicacy 
ehaigeable  against  old  writers, — several  of  whom 
were  eccksiastics, — is  not  less  opposed  to  all  fea- 
tores  now  conspicuous  than  the  aimless  character, 
the  absence  alixe  of  patriotic  and  social  purpose, 
which  is  observable  in  Italian  novels  anterior  to  the 
bet  century. 

Gasparo  Gozzi,  called  the  Addison  of  Italy,  and 
deemed  the  first  prose-writer  of  his  day,  gave  an 
«iLam]^e  only  of  the  lighter  sort  of  composition, 
reserving  his  higher  powers  for  essa^^  letters,  and 
satiric  poetry.  Vem  by  his  NoUt  Romane^  Ugo 
Fosoolo  by  ms  Jacopo  Ortis,  obtained  signal  success, 
hot  did  not  found  a  school.  The  strong  impulse 
•om^ed  by  Manzoni  brought  into  existence  a  school 
which  promised,  but  did  not  maintain  permanence, 
represented  with  much  abilit}r  by  Grossi,  Axeglio, 
Booni,  abo  by  Guerrazzi,  taking  its  subjects  mim 
mediaeval  Italian  story,  or  from  the  disastrous  period 
of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Lombardy  and  Naples. 
At  ktft  arrived  the  stirring  events  of  1848-9,  which 

Kve  birth  to  new  enei^es,  and  determined  a  new 
IS,  the  fruit  beins  that  class  of  romances  which 
naturally  keeps  within  the  compass  of  modem  in- 
terests, and  becomes  the  index  of  existiiig  ideas 
on  vital  questions, — moral  or  political, — ^priferring 
themes  which  bear  upon  recent  victssituaes,  or  ad- 
vocate a  cause  at  the  neart  of  public  life. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  example  of  romance 
presenting  the  idealized  stoiy  of  a  late  revolution- 
ary period  was  given  by  a  Jesuit,  and  produced 
from  a  convent  at  Bome, —  the  "Jew  of  Verona," — 
in  which  Padre  Bresciani  aimed  at  branding  with 
eternal  in^uny  the  revolt  a^nst  the  Papal  govern- 
ment in  '48,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  several 
other  politioal  novels,  -*  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per 
annum, -—till  the  decease  of  that  talented  padriy 
whose  life-etodies  had  ranged  for  beyond  the  dois- 
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the  Jesuits'  well-known  periodical  at  Bome,  since 
Bresciani's  death,  has  not  scrupled  to  claim  sympa- 
thy for  the  Neapolitan  political  brigandage  through 
a  similar  medium  of  partisan  romance.  At  the 
head  of  the  now  popuhur  school,  first  in  imaginative 
power  and  fertihty,  Guerrazzi  a^in  stands,  and 
claims  generally  accorded  honor,  v  ersatile  enough 
to  succeed  more  or  less  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
— even  sermon-writing,  —  for  I  have  read  a  sermon 
of  his  inditinff,  intended  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  chance  hospitality  of  a  country  curate,  who 
would  have  added  to  his  reputation  by  preaching 
it,  —  his  capacities  have  full  play  in  the  romance; 
and  beyond  question  the  author  of  the  "  Sie^e  oi 
Fbrence  "  and  "  Battle  of  Benevento  "  is  entitled 
to  rank  high  among  those  who  have  dressed  up 
history  in  attractive  garb.  Grave  charges  are  justly 
brought  against  this  prolific  genius  for  want  of  rev- 
erence ana  love,  for  the  vehement  bitterness  of  Uie 
disappointed  demagogue,  the  gloom  of  the  moody 
sceptic,  which  throw  a  shade  over  his  creations.  His 
heroes  are  forever  at  war  with  the  world.  In  his 
eafijemess  to  convince  us  that  kings  and  popes  are 
faUible  mortals  he  forgets  that  we  lesson  is  no 
longer  needed ;  that  it  is  not  by  attacks  on  the  false, 
but  by  exposition  of  the  tme,  that  the  interests  of 
truth  are  efficiently  served. 

As  to  Guerrazzi's  last,  Paolo  PeUicione,  styled  a 
historic  narrative,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  such  a  peiv 
son  ever  lived, — so  revolting  is  this  tale  of  a  brigand 
and  assassin,  the  betrayer  and  executioner  of  his 
comrades,  the  seducer  and  murderer  of  the  woman 
who  loves  him, — better  he  should  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  possible.  Some  well-wrought  scenes,  in 
which  SixtuB  V.,  cardinals,  and  Roman  magnates 
play  a  part,  offer  attraction  to  the  reader;  some 
touches  of  the  picturesque  in  episodes  of  adventure ; 
but  the  hideous  catastrophe,  where  the  mangled 
body  of  the  victim  wife  is  exposed  to  view  in  a  cabi- 
net instead  of  the  bridal  dowry  of  a  patrician  lady 
just  saved  from  the  misery  of  wedlock  with  the  hero, 
so  far  from  possessing  anything  like  tragic  grandeur, 
reminds  us  of  a  vulgar  ddnouement  in  a  third-rate 
melodrama.  "A  I&ro  of  Rome"  (£/n  Prode  di 
/2ama,  1849-1862]^,  by  Sebregondi,  is  not  (as  its 
tide  seems  to  promise)  a  picture  of  political  events 
in  that  cit^  between  those  dates,  though  it  b^ns 
with  a  spirited  scene  at  the  close  of  the  siege  in  J^ly, 
'49 ;  its  author^s  object  being  to  espouse  the  cause  (^ 
the  suffering  and  laborious  class,  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  and  the 
essentud  equahty  of  all  men.  The  only  episode  of 
historic  character,  besides  the  opening,  is  a  striking 
description  of  the  ill-starred  attempt  at  insurrection 
urged  on  hy  Mazzini,  which  broke  out  —  to  foe  soon 
quenched  m  blood  —  on  the  6th  February,  '53,  ait 
Milan ;  otherwise  the  sole  noticeable  feature  of  Seb- 
re^ndi's  romance  is  its  testimony  of  the  democratic 
phdanthropy  prevalent  in  the  Italian  mind^  announ- 
cing itself  in  many  ways  not  tending  to  excess,  but 
conveying  much  promise  for  the  foture. 

Italian  critics  have  ascribed  to  a  successful  novel- 
ist—  Ranieri  —  the  merit  of  founding  the  school  of 
social  romance  in  this  language,  by  his  pathetic  story 
ofGinevrOj  or>*  Orphan  of  the  Nunziata,"  a  revilar 
tionof  suffering  and  abuses  within  a  great  institution 
at  Naples  destined  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  bereaved 
and  necessitous.  It  has  been  even  asserted,  that 
fi^m  tins  source  Eugtoe  Sue  imbibed  the  inspiration 
that  eventually  rais^  him  high  among  the  advocates 
of  the  prol^atre  class.    A  more  healthful  morality. 
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pages  of  the  French  norelist  are  characteristic  of  the 
present  Italian  school ;  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  abandonment  of  the  glare  and  tumult  revived 
with  medi»yal  memories,  for  the  lowlier  and  more 
affecting  themes,  or  for  the  realities  of  our  own  event- 
ful epoch  now  preferred. 

Never  perhaps  was  philosophic  imagining  more 
felicitously  introduced  in  form  of  fiction  than  that  in 
which  Mamiani  —  the  illustrious  philosopher,  poet, 
statesman,  and  reformer — has  embodied  his  ideal  of 
a  regenerate  Catholic  Church  in  the  Rome  of  the 
future ;  pictiu^ng  the  seven-hilled  city  as  the  capital 
at  once  of  Italv's  constitutional  king,  and  of  a  pon- 
tificate too  enlightened,  too  evangelically  minded  to 
desire  or  regret  mundane  royalty;  surviving  after 
having  **  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil "  of  its  baser 
nature,  to  return  to  its  native  element  of  apostolic 
simplicity,  the  exemplification  of  its  own  doctrines, 
reconciled  and  full  of  blessings  for  the  generous  na- 
tion that  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  struggle  to 
emancipate,  to  exalt  itself.  But  alas  I  where  else 
than  in  the  world  of  fiction  can  this  summum  banum 
be  sought  with  hope  ? 

The  ''Mysteries  of  the  Neapolitan  Cloister"  —  a 
publication  that  has  given  no  little  scandal,  but,  if 
truey  need  not  be  condemned  or  regretted — is  ex- 
ceeded, in  respect  to  mortal  hostility  against  priests 
and  monks,  by  the  ** Daughter  of  a  Profligate" 
(Figliftola  cT  un  Di^soluto),  a  picture  of  manners  in 
the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  last  years  of 
Bourbon  government  oy  RappolTa,  who  writes  with 
spirit,  suppl}ring  many  curious  and  some  revolting 
details  of  private  life,  and  making  such  an  expos^ 
of  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  m  those  southern 
provinces  as  may  prove  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fences here  chai^d  acainst  theuL  '*  The  nobles  of 
the  wealthier  class  "  ^lis  is  the  sketch  he  gives  of 
Neapolitan  society  under  the  last  Bourbon)  **  formed 
a  circle  of  grandees  around  the  king,  resembling 
the  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  enjoyment  (S* 
the  amplest  feudal  privileges,  and  enabled  to  tram- 
ple on  the  people  precisely  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure; while  in  the  provinces  feudalism  was  in  full 
force ;  nor  was  it  even  necessary  to  be  noble  for  the 
exercise  of  its  rights,  the  mere  fact  oS  superior  wealth 
suflicing,  in  any  small  town  or  village,  to  authorize 
the  practice  of  every  possible  tyranny." 

One  consequence  of  the  earnestness  imparted 
through  the  lessons  of  experience  —  in  this  instance 
perhaps  also  through  the  quickening  of  a  passionate 
patriotism  —  is  the  severe  morality,  the  hostility 
against  vice,  though  evil  be  often  represented,  and 
a  certain  careless  tone  of  gay  indifference,  forming 
the  prominent  features  in  this  novel  literature  of  the 
daj.  It  is  singular,  though  not  inexplicable,  that 
this  ethical  chsuracter  allies  itself  almost  invariably 
with  that  species  of  religious  freedom  which  finds 
vent,  not  in  assault  against  the  fortress  of  dogma, 
but  in  unsparing  attacks  upon  the  clergy,  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and,  above  alC  against  the  position  of 
the  Papacy,  —  the  delenda  est  being  perpetually  re- 
iterated, in  direct  or  indirect  terms,  wherever  that 
power  is  referred  to.  I  find  this  tone  in  a  novel  not 
otherwise  political  or  revolutionaiy,  and  almost  the 
sole  recent  example  of  Italian  adherence  to  a  French 
school  by  no  means  the  highest  or  healthiest:  ^  The 
Heart  of  a  Beguine  "  (^Cuore  di  una  Begmna,  —  a 
term  taken  simply  in  the  sense  of  **  hypocrite  ")  by 
Michele  Uda,  wnose  pictures  of  vice  ana  folly  in  the 
high  life  of  Milan  are  worked  up  with  skill,  and  with 
a  rapid  succession  of  effectively  contrasted  scenes. 
There  is  a  stifling  atoiosphere  m  this  w<Mrk,  a  wiUi- 


erine  predominance  of  evil,  wearying  us  before  we 
reach  the  end,  and  exciting  regret  at  this  db^tion 
given  to  talent ;  for  in  the  power  of  vividly-sustained 
dialogue  this  writer  surpasses  most  novelistB  in  his 
language. 

The  future  Macanlay  who  shall  undertake  to  ran- 
sack the  stores  of  occasional  Italian  publications,  the 
literature  of  the  million,  in  pamphlets,  caricature 
journals,  satiric  sketches,  pasquinades,  broadsides, 
&c.,  wiU  find  an  immense  mass  of  testimony  bearing 
on  the  drama  of  events,  and  on  their  acton,  firom 
1848  to  1861.  In  the  caricature  department  per- 
haps no  country  or  period  ever  produced  such  ex- 
uberance of  witt]^  malice  and  apiatnb  inventiveness 
allied  with  artistic  skill;  and  if  we  reprobate  the 
choice  of  subjects,  the  introduction  of  persons  and 
allusions  far  too  sacred,  in  many  pictorial  satires 
daily  appearing  at  Turin  and  Florence,  it  is  to  be 
obs^ea  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  the 
claims  of  that  religion  to  Divine  origin,  are  not  at- 
tacked, only  the  political  situation  of^the  Church  in 
Italy,  the  individualities  of  the  Court  of  Borne  and 
Caidinals*  Cdlege,  and  especially,  at  the  present 
period,  the  monastic  orders. 

From  the  legion  of  pamphlets  relating  to  these 

Suestions  and  institutions  much  may  be  mled  that 
eserves  rescue ;  and  amidst  the  usual  amount  of 
useless  declamation  and  rhetoric  display,  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  the  evidence  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling,  a  prevalent  moderation  of  spirit, 
and  a  desire  for  progress  in  the  worthiest,  the  most 
rational  sense.  On  the  Roman  Question  especially 
all  the  assaults  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm,  all  the 
weight  of  well-grounded  testimony,  are  brought  to 
bear.  Among  noticeable  contributions  of  this  class, 
I  may  mention  ^  The  Afflictions  of  the  Roman  States 
and  the  Future  of  the  Court  of  Rome,"  the  ^  Let- 
ters of  His  Holiness  and  of  the  Tuscan  Bishops,  with 
Notes  and  Observations  by  one  of  their  Brethren," 
the  ^  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Grospel,"  "  Napo- 
leon m.  and  the  Clei]^,"  &c.  <<  The  Clergy  and 
their  Morality  in  Relation  to  the  Civil  Power,"  by 
the  Abbate  Fiorenxa,  is  a  pamphlet  of  graver  char- 
acter, directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  writei^s 
proposition,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  cleigy, 
as  expressed  by  their  best-accredited  representa- 
tives, has  always  been  in  accordance  with  true  po- 
litical liberalism.  The  first-named  in  the  above 
list,  by  Grennarelli,  consists  of  contributions  by  that 
writer  founded  upon  documents  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  government  after  the  downfall  of 
the  old  in  the  LegiUions :  an  appreciation  of  eccle- 
siastical rule  fuUy  justified  by  official  evidence, 
logical  in  severity,  and  backed  by  proofs  that,  what^ 
ever  else  its  characteristics,  inhumanity  was  a  di»> 
tinguishing  feature  of  its  procedure  in  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  great  revolution  in 
Italy,  her  Literature  has  been  evolving  into  vitality, 
and  has  corresponded  to  the  great  realities  of  the 
present  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  that  deserves 
thoughtful  attention.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  inarch  of  events,  by  discussing,  commenting 
upon,  or  recording  them  in  all  their  aspeclB  and 
tendencies.  It  may  fiill  short  of  expectation  in  re- 
spect of  some  high  requirements;  it  has  not  yet  con- 
veyed in  universally  intelligible  accents  the  an- 
nouncement of  fixed  purpose,  or  nationally  adopted 
conviction  in  the  spnere  of  some  of  the  grander 
interests.  But  what  should  we  expect  mm  any 
literature  more  than  the  reflex  of  existing  tempo*, 
impulse,  or  belief?    The  deficiency  observable  in 
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Italian  literstare  may  be  explained  by  the  very  fiict 
that  its  heart  and  conscience  nave  been  stirred  so  pro- 
ibondly,  that  the  questions  at  issue  are  of  such  vast 
bearings,  that  the  fruits  must  be  waited  for,  the  pro- 
duce Im  to  mature  itself  for  years  yet  to  come.  A 
certain  vagueness  and  hesitation  is  periiaps  the 
tniest  testimony  to  a  state  of  mind  consecjuent  upon 
loeh  transitional,  such  momentous  conditions  of  the 
nation's  life.  The  enthusiastic  patriodsm  that  used 
to  find  vent  in  Italian  sonnets  or  canzoni  has  now 
its  positive  and  more  rational  utterance.  Next 
amcng  prominent  features  of  this  literary  movement 
is  the  absolutely  startling  impetus  of  Uie  hostility 
against  an  ecclesiastical  system  which,  still  potent 
ud  sincerely  accepted  as  it  is  by  millions  on  this 
■de  of  the  Alps,  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  devel- 
opments of  civil  life  or  intelligence  among  the  re- 
Mctive  or  active-minded. 

And  yet  this  literature,  considered  as  a  whole,' 
cannot  be  called  irreli^ous ;  rather  indeed  is  it  im- 
bued with  an  under-current  of  reverence,  in  the 
ipirit  of  indignant  prbtestation  for  the  honor  of  Di- 
Tine  TVath.  In  iniaginative  literature  we  perceive 
a  purer  moral  than  ever  announced  itself  in  the 
nooeUe  or  romanzi  of  earlier  time ;  in  the  historic, 
a  wider  sympathy  for  the  human ;  in  the  aggregate 
we  find  sufficient  in  its  attributes  to  claim  a  heart- 
felt welcome  for  Italian  literature  as  pre-eminently 
that  of  Hope. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

POEMS. 

[We  tnailale  flrom  tlie  Pull  Joorool  Le  Temp*  the  folloving 
Bolloe  of  Victor  Hngo^  new  Tohune,  **  Lew  Ckansona  de*  Rue*  9t 
UtBoi*.^ 

A  VOLUME  by  Victor  Hugo,  whether  it  be  verse 
or  prose,  always  causes  a  spreat  disturbance  when  it 
appears,  and  disappoints  the  foresight  of  curiosity. 
We  are  surprisea,  before  we  comprehend,  and  we 
iizBt  wonder  at  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  roas- 
ter, his  knowledge  of  the  picturesque,  his  novel  re- 
norces,  before  admiiins  tne  sentiment.  He  never 
nffers  the  artist  to  be  smnlued  in  him  by  the  feeling 
of  the  man.  He  offers  his  tears  in  a  chased  cup. 
The  tears  often  lose  nothing  therebv,  and  the  artis- 
tic worth  serves  at  least  to  engage  those  who  cannot 
attain  the  height  of  his  ideal  confidence. 

In  the  Changons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois^  the  tears 
are  rare ;  so  much  the  more  we  see  shining  at  the 
point  of  a  verse,  as  at  the  extremity  of  a  grass-blade, 
a  little  dew,  which  the  poet  has  left  there  m  coquetry 
of  tenderness.  But  his  predominating  humor  is  cay, 
HTely,  I  will  not* say  youn^,  for  the  calmness  of  its 
^[pression  indicates  maturity,  but  puissant  and  vi- 
rile. It  is  the  smiling  out,  among  flowers,  meadows, 
woods,  and  the  noise  of  cities,  of  an  energetic  tem- 
perament, that  no  struggle  has  wearied,  n6  bitter- 
les  withered,  that  no  disillusion,  although  they  may 
be  all  enumerated,  has  been  able  to  disenchant. 

For  my  part,  I  am  dazzled  by  this  serenity,  and 
Ksnimated  by  this  power.  I  find  in  this  gayety 
^cb  flows  over  deeps  of  melancholy  the  true  con- 
<lHion  of  poetic  genius,  I  should  say  of  human  ge- 
nius, taken  in  its  absolute  sense.  Alas  for  those  who 
laogh  too  loud  and  too  proudly  in  their  twentieth 
year!  They  deprive  themselves  of  the  necessary 
%8  of  the  morning;  they  be^n  with  the  noonday 
aon;  they  exhaust  the  sap;  they  dry  the  soil;  they 
NKTfe  sadneas,  ennui,  disgust  of  nature  and  them- 
•eWes,  for  the  age  when  Siey  should  give  counsel, 
and  serve  as  teaSiers  and  uKHielB.    Laughter  is  not 


preciselv  a  virtue  of  youth,  since  it  provokes  the 
ironv  of  comparison. 

Happy  are  they  who  have  wept  in  the  season  of 
enthusiasm  and  love !  who  have  followed  their  phan- 
toms of  purity  through  the  clouds  of  morning,  who 
have  wished  to  kill  themselves  like  Werther,  who 
have  dreamed  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  who  have 
experienced  the  grieft  of  Olympus.  They  have 
steeped  their  souls  in  a  spring^tide  humidity  which, 
in  exhaling  during  the  remainder  of  their  life,  will 
incessantly  renew  the  sap,  and  will  not  be  dissipated 
until  the  late  hour  when  the  sun  of  autumn  shall 
iUume  the  harmony  of  the  dead  leaves  and  despoiled 
branches  of  ripened  nature.  Laughter  arises  then, 
no  longer  provoking  and  assaulting,  but,  like  the 
hymn  of  the  unconqnered  spirit,  remaining  fiuthful 
to  the  love  of  good  and  of  virtue  and  to  lieal^ul 
ideas  of  life,  notwithstanding  cowardice,  shame, 
tempestj  winter. 

^Discouragement  and  the  sterility  of  egotism  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  poets'  career  who  were  happ^ 
in  their  de'but ;  but  hope  is  engraven  at  the  sununit 
byjpoets  who  have  begun  in  despair. 

Victor  Huflp  no  longer  requires  ode,  elegy,  or 
even  satire.  Sublime  appeals,  touching  tears,  bitter 
sarcasm,  he  has  expressea,  has  experienced  all ;  but 
his  valiant  heart  is  steeped  in  these  triab,  and  has 
conquered  youth  in  these  conflicts.  Implacable  and 
smiling,  he  knows  well  that  nothing  relating  to  him 
will  be  forgotten,  any  more  than  he  can  forget  him- 
self; and  to  show  that  exile  and  grief  have  neither 
darkened  nor  fatigued  him,  he  walks  abroad  in  the 
woodland,  saluting  Nature  gayly,  who  never  de- 
ceives, and  Love,  who  deceives  always  1 

The  key-note  of  this  book  is,  indulgence  1  The 
poet  gathers  his  harvest,  and  extends  a  few  bunches 
to  the  austere  Muses,  urging  them  not  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  sky,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  because 
men  are  ungratefid  and  wicked.  Laughter  under 
these  conditions  must  be  as  free  as  it  is  necessary. 
Be^de,  how  can  we  hinder  a  poet  essentially  French, 
who  goes  into  the  woods  of  Meudon,  fitMU  thinking 
of  Rabelais?  I  should  be  shocked  by  reticences, 
second  meanings,  subdued  and  mouse-like  gavety, 
which  could  combine  a  spice  of  academic  modesty 
with  the  solicitation  of  this  fine,  frank,  large*  nnd 
hunmn  laiu^hter.  We  must  either  sing  or  weep. 
The  snivelung  which  is  neither  grief  nor  joy  fits 
only  the  hypocrites  and  the  weak. 

The  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bais  are  the  joyous 
trumpetings  of  a  powerful  nature. 

"  Je  m*enivre  des  harmonies 
Qui,  de  l*Rznr  k  chaque  pas, 
M'arrivent  olaires,  inflnies, 
Joyeuses,  et  je  ne  crols  pas 


**  Qne  I'amonr  trompe  dob  attentas, 
Qa*an  bien-aim^  soit  nn  martyr, 
Et  qae  tontes  ces  voix  chantantes 
Descendent  dn  del  pour  mentir?  '* 


But  this  confidence  constitutes  also  a  portion  of  the 
deceptions. ....  In  the  piece  entitlea  L'OubU  we 
feel  sometUng  like  an  effort  to  rise  above  grief,  which 
gves  a  dreamfiil  attraction  to  these  strifing  verses. 
They  should  all  be  read. .... 

To  those  who  need  to  recall  the  FeuiUes  d^A\k- 
tomney  in  order  to  pardon  Victor  Hugo  for  this  sin- 
cere laughter,  I  would  like  to  recite,  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  if  tJiey  could  read  it  without  tears,  the 
piece  entitled  Lettre.  The  sentiment,  younff  and 
petulant  in  the  beginning,  is  subdued  at  length,  and 
ends  in  vague  contemplation.  The  poe^  aban- 
doned, does  not  wish  to  condenm  her  who  forsakes 
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him,  and  tarns  to  obsenre  a  picture,  a  view  of  Yen- 
ice,  that  he  may  foi^t  to  oe  jealons.  He  sees  a 
smile  there,  and  something  like  a  vision  of  love  in 
the  beautifhl  lovers  whom  their  bark  brings  to- 
wards the  Lido.  There  is  in  this  pthe  moquewte 
a  finesse  and  exquisite  grace  as  touching  as  an 
el^. 

The  philosophy  of  this  volume  may  be  contested, 
I  know ;  but  the  artistic  care  with  which  it  is  com- 
posed and  written  seems  to  me  incontestable.  The 
little  pictures,  alwavs  perfect  in  Victor  Hugo, 
are  chefs-iTcsuvre,  Un  Jour  de  Fete  ata  Environs 
de  PariSf  the  little  piece  be^nning,  "  Quand  les 
guignes  fiirent  mang^,"  CheUeSj  the  Doigt  de  la 
r'emmej  Fete  de  ViUa^  en  plein  Air,  tok  Alcove  au 
Soleil  levant,  Souventr  des  Vieilles  Guerres,  and 
other  sketches,  have  a  careful  and  firee  touch  in 
handling,  which  would  suffice  for  the  glory  of  this 
volume. 

Two  of  those  little  outlines  have  as  much  li^ht  and 
depth  as  the  greatest  pictures.  Especially  die  Soir 
dans  la  Saison  des  Semailles:  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  grander  than  these  eight  stanzas.  The  idea 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  sower  awakens  finds 
a  sublime  formula  m  these  verses :  — 

'*  n  marche  dans  la  plaine  immenw 
Va,  vieat,  lauce  la  graine  au  loin, 
Bouvre  sa  main  et  recommence 
£t  je  medite,  obtcur  temoin, 

**  Pendant  que,  d^ployant  ses  voiles, 
L*ombre  od  se  mSle  nne  nimeur, 
Semble  ^largir  josqu^aux  ^toiles 
Le  gesW  augoste  du  semeur." 

The  Meridienne  du  Lion  is  the  second  small  piece 
which  it  appears  to  me  succeeds,  by  its  noble  senti- 
ment, in  extending  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
framework.  Victor  Hugo  has  always  been  incom- 
parable in  the  art  of  concise  works,  the  brevity  of 
which  astonishes  while  it  awakens  the  soul  to  infinite 
reveries.  His  nervous  genius  does  not  wander  in 
them,  and  he  cannot  be  reproached,  with  any  plau- 
sible pretext,  for  those  abundant  enumerations  which 
overrow  and  exhibit  too  fuUy  the  virtuosity  of  the 
artist,  the  talent  of  the  carver.  I  will  acknowledge 
that  this  proud  fault  of  abundance  is  found  in  some 
of  the  pieces  in  this  new  collection.  Junior  est 
Senior,  Au  Cheval,  Chene  du  Pare,  would  certainly 
gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  beauties. 

This  is  the  only  criticism  which  I  wish  to  make. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  are  alarmed  by  certain  epi- 
thets, the  unexpected  advent  of  which  disturbs  the 
idleness  of  conmionplace.  These  striking  expressions 
are  usually  justified  by  observation.  Nor  am  I  scan- 
dalized by  certain  fiuniliarities :  Victor  Hugo  cannot 
see  nature  and  lif^  through  the  glasses  ot  ordinary 
lunettes.  His  artistic  temperament  seeks  first  the 
picturesque  side  of  things,  and  he  usually  discovers 
eccentricity  to  be  simply  the  violent  accumulation  of 
truths. 

I  have  said  what  I  thought  of  the  sentiment  in 
which  this  volume  was  conceived.  I  do  not  insist 
upon  its  execution.  The  master  has  attained  a 
richness  of  rhymes  and  a  suppleness  of  rhythm,  be- 
yond which  there  is  only  the  abyss  of  verse-making 
for  the.  sake  of  using  old  rhymes.  In  fine,  the  glory 
of  the  great  lyrist  takes  one  ray  more,  instead  of 
contracting  itself,  in  this  publication. 

I  repeat,  finally :  after  his  sighs,  his  struggles,  his 
sorrows,  his  angers,  the  poet,  bv  the  evolution  natu- 
ral to  strong  SGWils,  attains  that  happy  serenity  which 
is  not  egotistic  satisfaction,  but  a  smiling  challenge. 

Medio(*rA  think«nL  who.  either  hv  tomnni^mAiit  nr 


accident,  have  been  brought  to  melancholy,  never 
rise  above  it.  If  the  awakening  of  a  vanished  voice 
penetrates  their  crape,  they  hide  themselves  to  en- 
joy the  gayety  which  seems  impious,  and  complicate 
this  escapade  by  hypocrisy  and  sacrilegious  intention. 
Chateaubriand  surrendered  himself  to  this  wrong 
and  fbUy.  If  I  am  an^  with  poets  who  have  never 
wept,  I  am  more  so  with  the  eternal  weepers.  The 
melancholy  of  young  beginners  it^  like  the  fog  of  the 
morning :  it  promises  sunshine  as  well  as  rain.  Vic- 
tor Hu£0,  a  long  time  ago,  at  the  happy  age  when 
evexythmg  smiled  for  him,  —  fitmily,  occupation, 
country,  —  wrote  the  elegy,  Sunt  LacrymtB  Rerum, 
It  is  only  consequent  withmm,  that  to-day,  speaking 
to  us  mm  the  depths  of  exile  and  solitude,  things 
have  also  their  smiles.  And  this  fine  laughter  is 
always  an  exhortation,  a  counsel,  a  hope. 

»    ■  I     ■       I  I  III  » 

FOREIGN  NOTE& 

Madame  Sand,  who  had  been  announced  to  lec- 
ture at  the  hall  Valentine,  has  addi^essed  to  Baron 
Taylor  the  following  letter,  which  we  translate  from 
the  Paris  Temps :  — 

MoNSiEUB :  You  have  obtained  a  promise  from 
me  which  I  cannot  keep.  You,  and  the  eminent 
writers  who  seconded  you,  were  persuasive,  afllectr 
ing,  indulgent,  irresistible;  but  I  have  presumed 
too  much  upon  my  powers  in  the  face  of  a  dutv  to 
fulfil.  There  are  duties  also  towards  the  public, 
who  should  not  be  lured  by  an  attraction  one  feels 
incapable  of  offering. 

You  would  be  obbged  to  regi'ct  having  convoked 
the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  timid 
and  awkward  person,  who  must  f^l  in  her  part 
My  children  and  my  friends  were  shocked  at  the 
announcement  of  this  lecture.  They  oppose  it  with 
all  their  power.  They  know  that  1  have  never  in 
any  circumstance  been  able  to  surmount  mv  embar- 
rassment, my  absolute  defiance  of  myself.  Ask, 
demand  anything  else  where  I  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  in  person. 

Believe,  Monsieur,  you  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  havelionored  mo  with  their  visit, 
that  I  can  only  console  myself  for  my  powcrlessneas 
and  my  failure  by  the  memory  of  the  kindnesses 
you  have  shown  me,  and  by  the  gratitude  they 

^^P"*-  Geobob  Sand. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
Mr.  De  La  Rue,  the  ^^ident,  stated  that  his  hopes 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  photographv  in  astronomi- 
cal observations  had  been  connnfted,  and  that  the 
Lunar  Committee  of  the  British  Association  had 
resolved  to  make  use  of  photographs  to  prepare  an 
accurate  outline  map  of  the  moon.  Sections  of 
these  photographs  are  to  be  distributed  among  ob- 
servers, who  Will  occupy  themselves  with  filling  in 
the  details  of  the  several  parts  of  the  lunar  surucc. 
A  series  of  zones  being  agreed  on,  each  observer 
will  have  a  zone  assigned  him,  at  which  he  will  be 
expected  to  work  whenever  it  may  be  visible.  The 
mention  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue*s  photographs  reminds 
us  that  Mr.  De  La  Rue  now  generously  confesses 
himself  beaten  by  Mr.  Rutherf^  in  tiie  matter  of 
lunar  photographv,  a  night  of  surpassing  definition 
having  enabled  the  American  physicist  to  secure  a 
fauklesB  negative. 

The  Countess  Millbfiori,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bosina,  is  dead.     Some  years  ago  the 


of  Yietor  Emmanuel  with  the  Cwintesi  Milkiori. 
Him  news  was  not  contradicted*  The  Countess 
IfiUefiori  leaves  two  children,  —  a  son  and  dan^ 
tsr.  They  have  rocoived  the  title  of  count  Md 
eoanieM.  No  one  in  italy  is  ignorant  of  the  infln* 
ence  exercised  by  the  Countess  Millefiori  over  the 
mind  of  the  Kin^^.  She  had  fl>r  a  long  time  hesi- 
tated to  go  to  Tuscany ;  she,  however,  decided  to 
do  90,  ana  a  splendid  residence  was  being  prepared 
ftr  her.  She  died  aged  forty-two.  It  was  lor  the 
parpose  of  beins  present  at  her  death4>ed  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  left,  in  the  height  of  the  Minis* 
terisl  criffls,  for  Mandria.  The  VounteM  was  the 
dnehter  of  a  drum-major,  who  became  an  officer 
in  ue  corps  of  the  King's  Guards. 

An  ingenious  method  for  registering  the  electric 
earth-currents  is  now  employed  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory.  Paper  sensitive  to  light  is  fastened 
mond  a  cylinder  of  polished  ebonite,  which  with- 
ftands  chemical  action.  This  being  placed  horizon- 
tally in  a  dark  box,  is  made  by  clockwork  to  re- 
?olve  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A  ray  of  gas- 
light which  has  passed  through  naphtha  shines 
through  a  hole  in  nie  lid  of  the  box  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  slowly-moving  cylinder.  Two  wires,  run- 
ning the  one  to  Croydon  and  the  other  to  Dartford, 
are  brought  into  this  box  and  connected  with  an 
astatic  ^vanometer.  The  one  wire  hangs  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
the  other  at  ri^ht  angles  to  it  The  earth-currents 
oanse  the  needle  to  move,  and  thereby  they  photo- 
graph themselves  on  the  sensitized  paper.  The 
photograph  is  eflfected  by  means  of  a  small  mirror, 
which  ia  attached  to  the  needle,  and  which,  in  mov- 
ing with  it,  reflects  a  ray  of  light  from  side  to  side 
of  the  paper,  and  thua  registers  the  intensity  of  the 
mrents. 

TwEXTT-T'wo  yeaie  have  elapsed  since  Mbb. 
Hontfs  translation  of  *'The  Neighbors"  inteo^ 
doced  to  us  the  distinguished  Swedish  novelist, 
Fredrika  Bremer,  whose  death  has  just  been  an- 
mmnced.  She  was  born  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  a  con- 
tenporary  assures  us,  in  1802;  and  the  same  au- 
thority mentions  that,  like  our  own  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  had  some  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  training  of  youth  in  Norway  and  Stock- 
hofan  before  she  presented  herself  to  the  public  as 
an  anthcn:.  Her  success  we  believe  to  have  been 
instant :  it  spread  the  more  rapidly  because  of  her 
tales  having  been  translated  into  Uerman  as  fast  as 
they  appeared.  And  well  was  the  success  n&crited, 
by  the  aeep  and  tender  human-  footing,  the  sly  and 
plaint  humor,  the  delicate  discriminatioa  of  char- 
acter, the  pictures  of  unfamiliar  manners,  which  her 
best  novels  contain :  tliese  being  **  The  Neighbors," 
"The  Home,"  "The  Diary,"  and  "StiBe  and 
Peace";  most  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
are  marred  for  the  English  taste  by  the  introduction 
of  riolent  incidents  and  sentimental  passages  of 
orer-strained  feeling,  which  do  not  consort  well 
with  the  simple,  every-day  life  which  it  was  Miss 
Bremer's  object  to  paint,  and  which  she  painted  so 
velL  Had  it  not  been  for  such  discrepancy,  she 
ought  have  been  called  the  Miss  Austen  of  the 
North.  Her  best  novels  have  been  named ;  besides 
theie,  however,  she  wrote  books  of  traveb,  having 
visited  Germany,  England,  America,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  ^like  Mrs.  Jameson)  always  with  the  philan- 
thropic pun)ose  of  improviag  tiie  conditien  of  her 
Kz;  not  seldom  confused  in  its  views,  often  j>rag- 
natical  in  her  setting  fortk  ct  the  same.    This  be- 


nevolent peculiarity,  this  dispontion  to  systematize 
and  theorise,  apparently  interfered  with  her  pew^ 
ers  of  observation  aa  a  tourist.  Her  travels,  at  all 
events,  exhibit  more  of  self-occupation  than  that 
freedom  which  recmves  every  kind  of  impression, 
and  that  brightness  and  skill  which  can  bring  what 
has  been  seen  before  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  Paris  Temps  last  week  remarked :  **  Joseph 
Mazzini  is  at  this  moment  iU  in  an  humble  dwell- 
ing in  the  Brompton-road.  The  man  who  for  so 
long  was  the  incarnation  of  Italian  unity  expires 
in  uie  fogs  of  the  North  and  in  a  climate  which  kills 
him.  Now  that  the  old  conspirator  is  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  terrify  any  one,  why  does  not  the  King 
of  Italy  allow  him  to  breathe  his  l^t  on  his  native 
soil  ?  "  To  this  a  reply  has  been  given  by  a  friend, 
from  which  we  leam  that  the  great  Italian  has  been 
ill,  —  seriously  ill,  —  for  the  last  three  weeks;  but 
he  is  now  better,  and  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
out  of  all  danger  some  days  ago.  His  illness  haa 
been  "  nervous  gastritis."  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression '*  humb^*'  the  reply  is  maae  that  the  ex- 
triumvir  stands  in  no  need  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  that  his  few  and  simple  wants  are  more  than 
supplied  by  those  trusty  friends  who  have  **  stead- 
fastly clung  1»  him  throush  all  his  troubles,  and 
who  have  loved  him  only  the  more  dearly  as  igno- 
rant and  unthinking  men  have  slandered  and  as- 
sailed him." 

In  a  recent  number  of  l^e  Zo9io^  Mr.  Mainnce 
describes  his  observations  respecting  the  Grreater 
Spotted  Woodpecker,  which  had  attracted  my  no- 
tiee  when  in  Oaxaca  forty  yean  aaro;  and  as  I  con- 
sider woodpeckers  exceedingly  clever  birds,  and 
ci^Mible  of  perfbrming  acts  that  would  seem  to  de- 
note, or  require  sometlung  more  than  instinot,  I 
have  been  surprised  not  to  find  any  explanation  or 
suggestion  regarding  the  wonderfiil  provision  made 
by  uie  Great  Spotti^  Woodpeckers  tor  storing  thehr 
winter  food. 

It  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  that 
the  habits  of  the  numerous  species  of  woodpecker 
may  be  advantageously  studied.  In  some  such  lo- 
cahties  a  large  and  very  beautiful  woodpecker  ex* 
hibits  the  most  marvellous  indications  of  mrethought 
and  design.  The  acorn  is  its  principal  food,  the 
storing  m  which  is  performed,  1  suppose,  by  the 
woodpecker  taking  tne  precise  measurement  of  an 
acorn,  and  then  making  a  hole  in  the  bark  of  the 
pit^h-  (or  candle*)  pine  so  exactly  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  acorn  that  it  must  cost  some  trouble 
to  paek  it  the  norrow  end  foremost  (which  it  iavi^ 
riaoly  does),  and  the  part  that  was  attached  to  the 
cup,  outside,  but  not  protruding  from  the  bark.  I 
have  seen  trees  in  Oaxaca  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet  high,  so  completely  stuffed  with  acorns,  tibat  it 
seemea  impossible  to  find  a  place  fcnr  an  additional 
one.  TVees  thus  treated  have  a  very,  singular  ap- 
pearance. Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  AtheruBum 
a  similar  description  to  my  own  by  a  traveller  in 
Catifomia,  who  considered  that  his  observations 
were  something  quite  new.  But  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  given,  any  ^ess  hazarded,  as  to  why  the 
woodpecker  acts  so  wisely  as  he  does  in  selecting 
the  pitch-pine  aione  for  storing  his  food.  TF%y  not 
take  the  white-fir,  the  cedar,  alder,  or  hundreds-  of 
other  trees  that  to  an  unobservant  person  would  ap- 
pear equally,  if  not  better  adapted  to  the  purpese  ? 
The  question  remains  still  unanswered  as  to  why 
the  woodpeoker  prefen  the  pitch-pine.  I  therefore 
venture  to  offer  my  own  explanatum. 
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In  the  forests  the  woodpeoken  inhabit  there  is 
scarcely  an  oak-tree  without  a  squirrel  skipping 
ak>ng  Its  branches.  When  the  acorns  are  shed,  or 
rotting,  or  producing  young  oaks,  the  squirrels  have 
to  lode  for  food  elsewhere.  If  the  woodpeckers 
stored  their  food  in  the  bark  of  the  ceiUr,  white- 
pine,  or  almost  any  other  tree,  the  squirrels  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  gnawing  their  way  to  the  wood- 
pecker's dinner.  But  they  are  too  wise  to  attempt 
to  extract  a  single  acorn  mm  the  bark  of  the  pitcn- 
pine,  far  they  would  have  to  gnaw  into  turpentine, 
and  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  woodpecKcrs  for 
their  pains. 

An  interesting  account  of  M.  Du  ChaiIIu*8  second 
journey  into  Western  Equatorial  Africa  was  lately 
read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  London.  M. 
Du  Chiullu  stated  that  ne  left  London  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1863,  and  on  the^  9th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Femand 
Yaz  River,  on  the  African  coast,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  The  ship  in  which  he  had 
sailed  had  to  land  its  cargo  in  native  canoes,  and  in 

foing  ashore  himself  with  his  scientific  instruments 
e  was  capsized,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
instruments  lost  A  new  set  from  England  was  or- 
dered, but  it  did  not  reach  him  tall  August  in  the 
following  year,  —  a  delay  which  he  employed  by 
tnftlring  collections  of  Natural  History,  ana  trans- 
mitting them  to  England.  He  then  advanced  east- 
wards to  the  Ashira  country,  where  he  had  been  on 
his  former  journey,  and  where  he  was  well  remem- 
bered and  Idndly  received.  The  country  fix)m  the 
coast  eastwards  rises  by  successive  steps.  First, 
there  is  the  belt  of  low  land  near  the  sea,  then  a 
succession  of  hilly  ranges  running  northwest  and 
southeast,  with  vaUeys  Mtween,  the  ranffes  increas- 
ing in  altitude  tomrds  the  interior,  and  the  passes 
over  them  ranging  (by  aneroid  and  boiling-p(Nnt) 
between  1,864  and  2,400  feet.  The  ereater  part  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forest,  through 
which  are  narrow  paths  leading  fix)m  village  to  vil- 
lage; but  from  the  Ashira  country  eastward  there 
are  three,  main  lines  of  path, — one  to  the  north- 
east, another  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the  south- 
east The  tribes  are  divided  into  clans,  and  each 
village  has  its  own  chief,  the  inhabitants  always  be- 
longing to  the  clan  of  the  mother.  The  villages  are 
more  populous  and  larger  than  those  near  the  coast 
In  reading  the  works  of  Grant,  Speke,  and  Burton, 
he  observed  many  words  identical  with  or  closely  re- 
sembling words  used  in  the  district  he  had  traversed, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  tribes  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Afirica  had  formed  originally  one  people. 

After  he  and  his  partj  had  been  about  three 
weeks  in  Ashira,  a  visitation  of  small-pox  ravaged 
the  country.  Misery  and  destruction  were  spread 
on  every  side,  and  he  was  himself  reduced  to  a  most 
dejected  and  prostrate  condition.  To  increase  his 
difficulties,  the  chief,  Olenda,  his  old  and  tried 
firiend,  died  of  the  disease,  and  tlic  traveller  was 
accused  of  causins;  his  death  by  witchcraft  He 
was,  moreover,  prohibited  from  continuing  his  march 
eastward  through  the  Apingi  country  (the  route 
which  he  had  followed  on  his  former  journey^  owing 
to  the  Apingi  kin^  having  died  soon  afier  nis  visi^ 
and  his  det^  being  attributed  to  the  white  travel- 
ler, who  was  believM  to  have  wished  to  carry  the 
Sirit  of  the  chief  back  with  him  to  his  own  country, 
e  was  ultimately  enabled  to  continue  his  journey 
eastward  by  the  Otando  country.  In  the  course  of 
the  journey  he  met  with  a  singular  diminutive  wan- 


dering tribe,  a  kind  of  nwo  gypsies,  of  liditer 
color  than  the  negroes,  and  having  shoiier  hair  on 
the  head  and  hairy  bodies.  The  average  height  of 
the  women,  a  few  individuals  of  whom  he  measured, 
was  only  fh>m  four  fbet  four  inches  to  four  feet  five 
inches.  After  he  had  advanced  two  hundred  miles 
farther  than  any  European  had  yet  penetrated,  his 
undertaking  was  brougnt  to  an  unexpected  termina- 
tion by  an  accident  This  was  at  the  village  of 
Mooaoo  Kombo,  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  fixmi 
the  mouth  of  Uie  Femand  Vaz.  One  of  his  men 
fired  off  a  gun  accidentally,  and  two  of  the  natives 
—  a  man  and  a  woman  —  were  unfortunately  killed. 
The  villagers  became  at  once  excited  and  attacked 
himself  and  his  party  with  their  spears  and  poisoned 
arrows.  He  could  not  blame  them  for  tlie  suspicion 
and  irritation  under  which  they  acted,  and  he,  there- 
fore, forbade  his  men  to  fire  on  them.  He  then  or- 
dered his  followers  to  retire,  which  thcv  did,  at  first 
in  good  order,  while  he  himself  remained  in  their 
rear,  as  he  believed  he  was  in  a  lc£s  deme  than 
they  an  object  of  resentment  to  the  excit<3  natives. 
A  panic,  however,  soon  seized  his  party ;  he  found 
it  impossible  to  check  them:  they  threw  away  all 
the  articles  which  the^  carried ;  he  himself  felt  com- 
pelled to  join  them  m  their  flight  and  to  part  with 
many  of  the  most  valuable  things  which  he  had  in 
his  possession.  The  result  was  that  although  his 
men  eneigedcally  rallied,  he  lost  all  his  instrument! 
as  well  as  his  ammunition,  and  all  that  could  have 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  journey  with  advantage. 
He  lost  also  the  whole  of  the  Natural  History  col- 
lections he  had  made  in  the  interior,  and  a  fine 
series  of  photographs  of  the  scenery  and  natives. 
He  saved,  however,  his  chronometers,  which  he 
himself  carried,  and  his  journals,  with  one  set  of  his 
astronomical  observations.  He  at  once,  therefole, 
retraced  his  steps  westwards,  and  immediately  after- 
wards made  his  way  back  to  England. 

SYMBOLS  OF  VICTORY. 

rnie  nl^oloed  reraet  bj  tbe  tele  Mr.  W.  0.  Kowoe  oeeor  In  a 
▼otume  eutttled  *^  PMmt  of  the  Inner  Ufe,**  selected  chiefly  from 
modem  aathora.  The  Spectator^  In  Intrcdaeing  the  poem  to  llN 
raider,  hiji  :  **  Here  ii  one  little  known  to  the  Bngliah  poMio,  «oA 
with  a  dash  of  mjittelam  in  it,  but  which  hat  atwajrt  itnick  u  ai 
worthy  tit  a  poet  of  the  first  order.*') 

Yellow  leaves  on  the  ash-tree, 

Soft  glory  in  the  air, 
And  the  streaming  radiance  of  sunshine, 

On  the  leaden  clouds  over  there. 

At  a  window  a  child's  month  smiling, 

Overhung  with  tearfiil  eyes 
At  the  flving  rainy  landscape 

And  the  sudden  opening  skies. 

Angels  hanging  from  heaven, 

A  whisper  in  dying  ears. 
And  the  promise  of  great  salvation 

Shining  on  mortal  fears. 

A  dying  man  on  liis  pillow 
\^ose  white  soul  fled  to  his  face, 

Puts  on  her  garment  of  ioyfulness 
And  stretches  to  Death's  embrace. 

Passion,  rapture,  and  blindness, 

Yearning,  aching,  and  fears, 
And  faith  and  duty  gazing 

With  steadfast  eyes  upon  tears. 

I  see,  or  the  glory  blinds  me 

Of  a  soul  divinely  fiiir, 
Peace  after  great  tribulation, 

And  victory  hung  in  the  air. 
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A  SHAKESPEARE  ANNUAL  IN  GERMANY. 

[tnahXtd  Cor  Stut  Satubdat  from  the  BlUtter/ar  Uttrariacke 

Unterkaitung.] 

On  the  three  hundredth  annivenary  of  the  birth 
of  Shakespeare  there  was  foanded  at  Weimar  an 
anociation  in  commemoration  of  the  British  drama- 
tist, for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  study  of  his 
works  by  every  literary  and  artistic  means.  The 
ndetT  had  two  objects  in  immediate  view :  one,  to 
eet^blish  a  libnury  of  books  illustrating  the  poet, 
and  the  other,  to  puUish  annually  a  volume  to  be 
made  up  of  contributions  from  the  German  Shake- 

rffians.  The  library  has  already  made  considera- 
advances,  and  the  mitial  volume  of  the  JahrbtMsk 
»  now  before  us,  published  at  Berlin,  and  edited  by 
Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  who  opens  the  book  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxony. 

The  fost  paper  is  a  discourse  bv  Kobenstein  upon 
**  Shakespeare  m  Germany,"  which  is  a  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  with  sharp  outlines,  based  upon 
Lesnng's  declantion,  so  well  carried  out  hy  Heraer 
in  his  articles  on  ^lakespeare,  that  the  Enghsh  dram* 
atist  evinces  as  much  mastery  of  the  dramatic  art  as 
the  greatest  of  the  Greek  tragedians;  and  that  no 
dramatic  poet  can  attain  to  the  highest  conditions 
of  his  art  wiUiout  commensurate  power  and  durabil- 
ity  in  his  countrymen,  himself  bein^  but  the  outp 
growth  of  his  time  and  nation.  This  is  a  position 
often  maintained  in  this  journal,  and  now  oppor- 
tunely fortified  by  distinguished  authority,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  examples  of  Shakespeare  and  Sopho- 
efcs. 

The  second  paper  is  by  Delius,  upon  the  "  Sonnets 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  set  their 
OBtheticaJ  value  before  us  in  a  clear  light.  He  con- 
cerns himself  only  with  such — giving  the  proper 
analyses  of  them — as  seem  to  have  an  autobiograph- 
ical import,  and  which  manv  commentators  have 
been  led  to  interpret  often  boldly  and  sometimes 
oddly,  —  Uie  scope  of  the  whole  article  being,  in  £ict, 
a  further  elucidation  of  the  position  taken  in  the 
same  writer^s  earlier  volume,  ^*  The  Myth  of  William 
Shakespeare."  Here  as  there  he  certainly  recognizes 
Shakespeare  and  his  times  in  his  lyrical  products ; 
but  faik  to  see  anj  contribution  to  his  biography,  or 
consistent  confession  of  his  own  passions,  whether  of 
tove  or  friendship,  but  simply  scattered  leaves  show- 
ii^  merely  the  poetic  aspect  of  his  inner  being.  The 
same  ability  to  delve  into  all  passions,  and  compre- 
hend all  sitoations,  and  to  lose  self  in  his  work,  which 
raises  oor  wonder  in  his  plays,  is  very  clear  in  his 
sonnets;  and  in  this  respect,  despite  their  lyrical 
fiirm,  they  exhibit  a  spirit  essentially  dramatic. 


They  picture  to  us  the  love,  jealousy,  fiiendship, 
repentance,  and  all  the  emotions  of  their  manty 
heart,  in  their  directest  truth,  but  net  the  love,  jeal- 
ousy, and  so  forth,  of  the  particular  William  Slkak^ 
speare.  As  for  ourselves,  we  take  sides  unreserved- 
ly in  this  controversy  with  Delias. 

The  third  section,  **  Upon  Christopher  Marlowe,  and 
his  Relation  to  Shakespeare,"  is  by  Ulrici,  in  which 
that  writer  decides  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  pen, 
and  not  Marlowe's,  that  produced  the  older  plays 
than  those  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  upon 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  Henry  VL  He  thinks  them  Shakespeare's  initial 
attempt  at  the  historical  drama,  —  wholly  his  work, 
and  not  **•  in  considerable  part,"  as  has  been  usually 
thought.  He  happil}^  adauoes  proofs  that  Marlowe 
coula  not  have  wntten  them,  and  takes  occasion  to 
institute  a  very  interesting  comparison. of  the  dra- 
matic art  of  those  two  contemporary  facts.  He 
chaiges  Marlowe  with  an  entire  want  of  humor,  while 
in  those  old  plays  this  foculty  manifests  itself  not  in- 
firequentiy  in  some  of  the  scenes.  For  us,  however, 
it  is  not  enough  that  Ulrici  would  make  it  evident, 
for  sufficient  chnmological  reasons,  that  if  they  were 
the  woriE  of  Marlowe,  the  writing  of  them  must  have 
been  coincident  with  his  "  Massacre  at  Paris  " ;  and 
that  for  the  same  poet  at  the  same  period,  and  in 
the  same  sphere  of^  dramatic  development,  to  have 
brought  forth  so  similar  productions,  were  something 
Strang  in  the  history  of  literature.  We  cannot 
certainly  agree  with  him,  when  we  remember  how 
many  sunilar  pieces  must  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  even  Lope  de  Veea,  have  written  in  one  and 
the  same  year,  as  would  be  evident  from  the  chron- 
ological ordering  of  their  plays.  So  in  the  last  years 
of  Schiller's  proSuctivity,  his  historical  tragedies  have 
close  resemblances;  and  although  he  may  never 
have  completed  two  in  one  year,  he  not  unusually 
be«ui  one  and  ended  another. 

Carl  Elze's  interesting  paper  on  "  Hamlet  in 
France "  shows  us  how  (foggedly  the  French  char- 
acter has  resisted  the  influence  of  the  greatest  of 
Britons.  Voltaire,  shrugging  his  shouloers,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  GsJKc  sympathy  for  Shakespeare. 
Lamartine,  whose  Shakespearian  contributions  our 
author  has  fiuled  to  mention,  has  been  the  represent- 
ative of  it  at  a  later  period.  Chateaubriand  did 
not  put  a  much  belter  face  upon  the  matter  in  hb 
day.  Even  so  warm  an  admirer  of  the  Briton  as 
Duport  (who  places  the  cenins  of  Shakespeare 
next  to  that  of  Homer)  is  of  the  opinion  that  even 
bookish  people  can  haraly  endure  the  tediousness  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  so  completely  does  a  crowd  of 
words  m  them  bear  down  the  elevating  essence. 
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The  travesties  of  Ducis,  as  well  as  the  later  repro- 
ductions of  Dumas,  are  only  proofi  that  the  views 
of  Voltsure  are  those  of  his  nation,  and  that  all  at- 
tempts to  adapt  Shakespeare  to  the  French  staee 
are  too  much  mibued  with  this  same  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  The  only  proper  exception  to  wis  rule 
IS  Victor  Hugo.  That  Elze  in  this  pj^>er  joins  the 
most  of  our  educated  countrymen  in  underestimat- 
ing Victor  Hugo's  book,  only  shows  that  we  do  not, 
one  and  all,  comprehend  the  value  of  that  volume 
to  France.  It  is  a  merest  prejudice  that  makes 
Elze  put  Victor  Hugo  down  at  cmce,  without  any 
particular  criticism  or  anal3rBis,  as  a  most  vicious 
translator ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives  place  to 
the  affected  Chatelain,  with  all  his  crudest  stuff, — 
passing  it  off  as  the  genuine  vernacular.  Victor 
Hugo's  judgment  upon  some  of  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters is  certainly  at  times  far  from  fitting,  and  some 
of  that  which  is  a  mere  echo  of  Grerman  tones  is  not 
the  better  for  it.  Contrary  to  our  usual  manner 
of  minute  detail  in  the  exposition,  we  find  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo  a  &r  broader  treatment  and  more  ^n- 
eral  view  of  the  matter.  The  criticism  of  Guizot, 
ViUemain,  and  Barante  is  much  nearer  our  own 
method,  if  indeed  it  b  not  butgely  prompted  by  the 
influence  of  our  Gennaii  literature.  Elze  points 
out  that  it  is  always  as  the  author  of  Hamlet  that 
Shakespeare  is  thought  of  in  France ;  and  it  is  with 
a  critique  or  exposition  of  that  play  that  every 
French  Sh^espearian  seems  to  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  begin  his  career.  It  is  in  France  the  ofl- 
enest  translated  and  the  fullest  annotated  of  the 
jJavs.  A  comparison  of  the  various  versions  of  the 
well-known  sohloquy  in  Hamlet,  of  which  Elze  pre- 
sents several,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  discovering 
the  different  merits  of  the  sundry  French  translar 
tors.  To  us,  that  of  Alexander  Dumas  is  the  most 
satis&ctory ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  there  is 
no  small  resemblance  in  this  genuine  romancer  to 
the  &mous  Briton.  Despite  our  failure  to  asree 
with  him,  we  have  found  this  article  of  Elze's  both 
learned  and  attractive. 

llie  next  paper,  upon  ^  Shakespeare  and  Sopho- 
des,"  written  by  Adolf  Scholl,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  volume  which  takes  the  broader  views  from  a 
stand-point  of  universal  literature.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  bold  and  thoughtful  sketch. 

Hans  Kdster's  **  Maiginalia  to  Othello  and  Mac- 
beth "  covers  some  disputed  paints  in  those  plays. 

Some  cursory  remarks  upon  Shakespeare's  au- 
thorship of  ^^  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  and 
"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  follow. 

Then  we  have  *^  The  Modem  English  Critics  of 
Shakespeare's  Text,"  by  F.  A.  Leo,  in  which  the 
three  classes  of  later  adjusters  of  the  text  are  char- 
acterized as  the  conservative,  the  democratic,  and 
the  liberal,  and  the  Gorman  reader  is  made  ao- 
Quainted  with  the  merits  of  Walker,  Halliwell, 
Singer,  Knight,  Pavne  Collier,  Dyce,  and  White. 

The  Essay  called ''  Shakespeare  a  Catholic  Poet " 
is  by  Michael  Bemay,  and  takes  ground  against 
Bio's  assumption  of  Shakespeare's  mnatical  adher- 
ence to  popery. 

Bodenstedt,  deeply  versed  as  he  is  in  all  the 
lore  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  comes  next  with  a 
critique  upon  Chapman,  giving  an  analysis  of  twa 
of  his  i^ays.  He  also  furnishes  a  ^*  Biography  and 
Characteristics  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  which  is  not  only 
an  attractive  paper,  but  is  also  the  only  article  in 
tiie  volume  devoted  to  the  acting  quahties  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama. 

Ludwig  Eckardt,  in  ^^Ihe  English  Histories  of 


Shakespeare  on  the  Weimar  Stage,**  discosses  the 
German  adaptations  for  the  theatre,  and  in  a  fresh 
and  lively  manner  sets  forth  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Dingelstedt's  actine  version^. 

Finally  we  have  Reinhold  Kohler^s  meritorious 
annotations  and  additions  to  Albert  Cohn's  ^*  Shake- 
speare in  Germany,"  while  the  latter's  **Life  of 
Shakespeare,"  now  in  progress,  promises  to  leave 
nothing  wanting  to  be  desired  in  that  way. 

MY  NILE  BOAT 

Mt  redoubtable  one-eyed  draeoman,  Abool  Hoo- 
sayn,  an  astute  Cairene,  is  in  the  height  of  his  enjoy- 
ment I  hear  from  the  innermost  ciwin  of  that  snug 
Nile  boat,  the  "  Isis,"  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ardehs 
burden,  the  purring,  soothing  gurgle  of  his  cocoanut 
narghileh,  or  water  pipe,  through  which  he  inhales 
the  purified  essence  of  the  best  S>Tian  tobacco,  as 
with  a  sallow,  thin,  and  rather  vultury  face,  he  sits 
cross-legsed  on  his  sacred  canteen  chest,  and  watches 
with  ste^thy  craft  the  doings  of  our  Arab  crew. 

We  are  ten  days  already  out  from  Cairo,  and  our 
boat's  head  is  pointed  to  lliebcs,  the  hundred-gated. 
It  was  sunset  an  hour  ago ;  and  that  great  orb  cf  day 
slipped  down  into  darkness  in  the  space  of  exacdy 
three  minutes  by  my  watch.  Exactly  two  minutes 
after  this  remancable  but  not  unusual  occurrence, 
my  Nubian  cook,  Abdallah,  prostrated  himself  on 
the  deck  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  and  repeated 
his  prayen ;  pressing  his  forehead  to  the  weU-wom 
planxs.  In  tnree  minutes  after  he  was  up  and  at 
me  with  a  smoking  tureen  of  orange-colored  lentil 
soup  in  his  nimble  hands. 

But  let  me  describe  the  Isis,  her  captun,  and  her 
eight  sailors.  The  vessel  is  one  of  those  known  as 
a  dahabeyek^  such  as  are  generally  employed  by  voy- 
agers on  the  Nile.  It  has  a  raised  quarteiMleck  at 
one  end,  tmder  which  are  the  cabins,  three  in  num- 
ber; while  the  rest  (^  the  boat  is  low  and  flat,  with 
a  gunwale  reaching  no  higher  than  one's  ankle.  1% 
has  a  small  swallow-winged  sail  aft,  and  another 
larger  one  in  the  fore  part,  supported  by  the  main- 
maSt,  which  is  short  and  stumpy ;  just  in  fi^nt  of 
this  is  a  large  square  box  full  of'  earth  and  open  at 
the  top,  which  contains  our  ovens  and  fireplace. 
The  crew's  cooking  and  coffee-making  goes  on  in  a 
small  open  chest,  containing  a  large  clay  bowl  full 
of  fire.  Here  at  most  hours  of  the  day  you  may  see 
Achmed,  the  sliip's  boy,  making  coffee,  feeding  the 
exhausted  fire  with  short  choppings  of  old  rope,  or 
breaking  rye  bread  into  a  laigo  wooden  bowl,  a  leak 
in  which  has  years  ago  been  dexterously  patched 
with  tin. 

It  is  pleasant  now  that  Canopns  shines  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  diamond  on  fire,  and  the  wild-geese 
fly  creaking  over  our  heads,  piercing  the  solid  dark 
in  arrowy  phalanxes,  to  hear  the  ba»inf:  of  the  dogs 
of  Beni  Aminon,  that  sugar-growing  village  in  the 
*^  crocodilyest "  portion  of  the  Ocean  River.^  The 
sounds  grow  louder  and  louder ;  that  is  a  sign  we 
are  near  land,  and  are  going  to  moor  for  the  night, 
for  the  wind  is  puffing  and  stormy.  I  fear  I  must 
confess  there  are  better  places  than  the  Nile  to  rest 
one's  bones  on.  **  Chump-thump  I "  Do  you  hear 
those  dull  sounds  ?  The  sailors  are  knocking  in  the 
mooring^ump,  in  the  way  the  Egyptians  have  done 
for  thousands  of  vears, —  m  fact,  ever  since  the  time 
df  Joseph,  or  bensre.  We  are  to  glide  past  no  more 
mounds  of  gourds  to-day,  no  more  acres  of  giant- 
bunched  miQet,  no  more  groves  of  feathery  paun,  no 
more  patches  of  leeks  and  onions,  the  grandchiklrea 
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of  those  that  fed  the  pyramid  builders,  no  more  miles 
of  calcined  cliff  squared  out  into  cellared  tombs.  Do 
)rou  hear  that  rattling  bai^which  sonndslike  pre- 
meditated assassination  ?  That  is  the  villaee  watch- 
man's friendly  greeting.  He  is  in  glee,  he  of  the 
long  silver-bound  watcn-lock,  for  the  one-eyed  drag- 
oman will  bestow  on  him  foiunpence-halfpenny  for 
going  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  bank  near  our  boat, 
— a  ceremony  which  ia  supposed  to  be  effectual 
against  thieves. 

The  great  tawny  swallows'  wings  of  sails  are  fold- 
ed to  rest;  the  huge  glass  lantern  is  duly  hung  out- 
side our  cabin ;  our  candles  are  lit  inside  the  enclos- 
ure where  we  sin^,  read  and  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day ;  the  lentil  soup  simmers  over  the  fire,  its  lid 
jmnps  up  and  down  as  if  in  excitement  and  delight ; 
the  men  shout,  ^  Allah !  the  great, — the  merciful ! " 
and  squat  in  a  ring  round  the  wide  wooden  bowl 
that  steams  "under  their  grabbing  brown  fingers. 

The  captain  —  a  solemn,  black-bearded,  and  sul- 
len man  —  collects  himself  into  a  heap  in  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  and  sups  in  private  after  many  ablu- 
tions. The  brown  waves  may  lip  and  wash  below 
him,  the  heads  of  firoth  may  float  down,  the  great 
fish  may  blunder  and  tumole,  —  still  he  eats  and 
smokes,  indifferent  to  all  natural  phenomena ;  and, 
smoking,  meditates  after  the  manner  of  the  Moslem. 
Half  an  hour  more  and  he  will  be  a  brown  snoring 
bundle  on  the  quarter-deck,  happily  wrapt  in  obliv- 
ion, for  **  sleep  makes  us  all  Pashas,**  as  tne  Bedouin 
proverb  runs,  * 

But,  after  all,  I  have  not  described  the  internal 
economy  of  the  boat.  It  consists  of  three  small  low 
rooms ;  one  of  them  is  devoted  to  our  small  netted- 
in  beds,  and  under  them  are  provision  cupboards, 
^powder,  and  other  harmless  trifles.  The  second 
n  our  sitting-room ;  along  each  side  of  which  are 
four  small  windows,  and  toIow  them  long  cushioned 
seats,  sacred  to  dozing,  reading,  and  meditation. 
The  third  is  our  store-room ;  there  our  trunks  and 
oar  wrappers  are,  our  courier  bags,  our  sacks  of 
diot,  our  boxes  of  percussion  caps,  our  warm  coats 
and  plaids  for  the  cold  nights  and  mornings,  our 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  our  gun  cleaners,  our  cases  of 
wadding,  our  wine,  out  medicine-chests,  and  other 
necessaries  and  luxuries;  for  we  want  more  than 
Adam  wanted,  now  that  the  best  of  us  have  grown 
10  sophisticated. 

Or  our  bedrooms  little  need  be  said,  except  that 
imder  each  of  our  flinty  pillows,  which  custom  has 
rendered  softer  than  the  thrice-driven  down,  lurks 
nightly  a  revolver,  —  for  the  villagers  about  some 
parte  of  the  river  have  a  bad  habit  of  visiting  Nile 
Doats,  beating  the  passengers,  and  stripping  the 
cabins ;  a  loaded  double-barrel  for  wild  duck  rests 
i^nst  the  walL  Nothing  disturbs  us  at  night  but 
t£e  perpetual  noise  of  nav3  tactics,  if  we  are  under 
way ;  and  if  we  are  at  rest,  the  barking  of  the  vil- 
lage dogs,  and  the  perpetual  cough  of^ohammed, 
the  boy  who  sleeps  outside  the  cabin  imder  the 
deck,  jul  among  the  e^,  cabba^,  dates,  and  flour- 
casks,  where,  as  he  tem  me  daily,  he  is  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  rats,  who  are  as  large  as  cats,  and 
were  certainly  sent  on  board  for  the  express  tor- 
ment of  true  believers. 

Our  sitting-room,  which  has  yellow  panels,  is 
adorned  with  red  and  green  cushions,  rea  curtains, 
and  green  Venetian  blinds;    that  old   tarnished 

anare-lookins  jglass  is  as  old  as  the  childhood  of 
ohammed  All,  at  least ;  the  little  leather  pillow- 
case that  swings  from  the  nail  of  the  slass  folding- 
door  leading  to  the  dressing  cupboard  is  full  of  fine 


Syrian  tobacco,  and  that  black  seal  on  it  is  the  seal 
01  some  Damascus  merchant. 

At  the  door  of  our  cabin  is  Abool  Hoosayn's  great 
canteen  chest,  containing  a  lai^  plated  soup-kidle, 
glasses,  brass  egg-cups,  and  Abool  Hoosayn  of  the 
one  eye,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  only  knows 
what  else.  This  box  is  his  joy  and  pride ;  he  rum- 
mages in  it,  he  prowls  about  it,  he  Ufts  out  trays,  he 
lets  the  lid  down  on  his  chopped  fingers ;  and  when 
he  is  tired  —  and  he  is  easily  tired,  is  our  dragoman, 
—  he  sits  on  it  cross-le^ed  with  a  clumsy  crooked 
chibouk,  the  meanest  ^all  slaves  that  was  ever 
made,  like  the  gold  demon  in  Eastern  stories,  to 
guard  hoarded  treasures,  yes,  there  he  sits  and  snaps 
at  the  noble  captain.  Near  this  chest  at  the  one 
side  are  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  quarterdeck, 
on  the  other  is  the  square  cage  that  contains  the 
great  filter,  the  water-god  of  the  vessel,  beneath 
whose  cool  exudations  repose  the  white  pots  of 
buffalo  milk,  the  butter,  and  our  tin  can  of  goats' 
milk. 

And  talking  of  goats,  that  reminds  me  that  half 
a  kid  hangs  firom  the  rig^ng,  ready  for  to-morrow's 
dinner,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  lai^  bird-cage  con- 
taining two  cold  fowls  of  a  lean  and  ascetic  conforma- 
tion, some  flaccid  herbs,  and  some  chocolate-colored 
dates.  In  another  cage  on  the  quarterdeck  are  our 
oranges,  limes,  and  pomegranates,  near  two  rude 
sofas  for  our  majesties'  use,  evening  and  morning. 
In  a  rude  vermilion  chest,  inlaid  with  tawdry  brass- 
work,  and  close  to  the  fireplace,  rest  the  crew's 
pipes,  coffee-cups,  and  extra  cloaks. 

From  the  ambush  of  the  cabin  window,  while  we 
are  dressing,  my  enthusiastic  sporting  friend  Badger 
nearly  every  morning  gets  a  snot  at  great  pelicans, 
who  with  their  aldermanic  pouch  come  sailing  along 
within  reach.  He  seldom  drop  one  but  he  gives 
me  glowing  accounts  of  how  the  shot  splashed  all 
over  the  vast  creature,  or  how  it  fluttered  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  express  surprise  at  the  excellence 
of  the  noble  sportsman's  aim.  Not  that  Badger  is 
a  bad  shot,  but  he  fires  at  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  yards'  distance,  and  with  shot  three  sizes 
too  small ;  the  consequence  is,  that  he  flurries  wild 
geese,  chip  pieces  out  of  crows'  wings,  staggers 
vultures,  frightens  cormorants,  but  brings  little  to 
the  bag,  though  the  Nile  shores  are  lined  with 
cranes,  purple  geese,  pelicans,  and  herons,  ranged 
as  if  drawn  up  to  be  drilled  by  the  king  of  the 
birds. 

As  for  our  sailors,  they  are  good-humored  drudges 
enough,  but  sad  sluggish  chattering,  fussy  old  wo- 
men in  the  hour  of  dancer,  —  if  the  Jbis  gets  wound 
about  in  a  whirlpool  eddy,  and  the  tow-rope  breaks, 
or  if  sudden  fierce  blasts  of  wind  were  to  come 
rapng  down  from  the  Libyan  Mountains  or  the 
Birds  Hill.  They  are  lean  brown  fellows,  wearing, 
when  on  duty,  little  but  long  blue,  night-^wns  and 
tawny  felt  skull-caps.  Often  I  awake  and  see  them 
up  to  their  armpits  in  the  Nile,  putting  their  strong 
backs  to  ease  us  off  a  crocodile-haunted  sand-bar ; 
often  I  see  them  tie  their  gowns  upon  their  head, 
and  splashing  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  shore,  to 
take  their  turn  at  dragging  at  the  sacred  boat,  the 
Isis,  for  a  Immine  fonf  hours'  spell.  Once  round 
their  supper  bowl,  beating  the  drum-head  strained 
over  the  earthen  jar,  or  sounding  the  double  pipe, 
and  they  are  happjy  and  free  from  care  as  children. 
Their  chief  peculiarity  is  their  love  of  joking,  and 
their  extreme  proclivity  to  sleep. 

Their  captain  is  a  sullen  stately  man,  in  a  red 
turban,  ana  a  coarse  black  cloak,  who  stalks  with 
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bare  feet  about  the  deck  like  an  Othello,  and  whom. 
fi)r  the  first  three  weeks,  I  honored  as  a  patriarch 
and  a  bom  monarch  of  the  Nile ;  bat  who,  on  a 
subsequent  misunderstandi2i|^  about  a  shirt  of  mine 
and  a  fishing-line,  never  quite  accounted  fi>r,  sank 
sadly  in  mj  opinion,  and  whom  subsequent  lubberly 
hugging  the  shore,  dread  of  darkness,  and  fear  of 
wind  hare  completely  deposed  from  all  claim  to 
my  admiration.  Indeed,  a  pyramid  of  gold  would 
never  induce  me  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  with  such  a 
captain.  Yet  to  see  him  touch  his  breast,  lips,  and 
forehead,  and  with  sullen  bashfulness  not  unseemly 
murmur  to  me  his  morning  salutations,  you  would 
think  him  Aaron  of  Rosetta,  the  commander  of  the 
Faithful  himself;  but  then,  after  all,  the  Oriental 
lubber  is,' it  must  be  confessed,  a  grander  beine 
than  the  lubber  of  our  colder  ana  less  favored 
clime. 

The  Reis  shouts,  commands  "  emsig  **  and  "rooha," 
and  such  hoarse  guttural  Arabic  exhortations,  but 
he  does  nothing  else  himself  but  occasionally  pull 
the  boat  from  the  muddy  bank  in  moments  of  emer- 
gsncy ;  and  this  he  does  with  the  regal  condescen- 
sion of  a  Sesostris,  though  I  dare  aay  he  would 
haggle  for  the  last  um  in  a  bargain.  Achmed,  his 
second  in  commana,  is  a  fine  handsome  Misraimite. 
With  jaunty  green  turban, — for  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Brophet,  and  quite  ajs  great  a  rascal,  -^  he 
has  sly  half-shut  black  eyes,  rather  peering,  from 
the  habit  of  often  looking  at  the  sun  in  steering ; 
crisp,  shining  black  beard,  and  fidl  liberal  features ; 
he  holds  the  long  helm  with  the  dignity  of  a  Ptol- 
emy, but  I  have  ceased  to  r^ara  him  with  the 
respect  of  earlier  days,  since  I  £id  he  sits  down  to 
steer,  smokes  his  chibouk  while  at  the  helm,  holds 
guttural  discussions  with  the  crew  aji  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  vessel)  dozes  while  at  his  post,  and 
breaks  his  firewood  over  his  own  head.  He  has  a 
blamoable  tendency,  too,  of  always  bumping  the 
vessel  on  land,  just  as  we  get  into  our  first  sleep. 

But  let  me  describe  au  average  day  in  a  Nile 
boat,  say  from  near  Gibbel  Tayr  or  the  Birds  Hill 
toMinieh. 

At  about  six  o'clock,  a  noise  ajs  of  a  wagon-load 
of  firewood  and  a  ton  of  rope  being  tumbled  about 
the  deck  (which  means,  being  interpreted,  that  some 
naval  manoeuvre  is  takine  place),  awakes  me  and 
Badger,  and  we  leap  simiutaneously  out  of  bed  like 
two  unanimous  harlequins.  The  boat  is  generally 
just  on  or  just  off  a  sand-bar.  The  crew  are  on 
shore  towing,  all  in  a  row,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  as  if  they  were  prisoners  of  war  doomed  to 
the  sallows,  or  are  putting  their  brawny  backs  to  it 
andl^avinjg  the  Isis  out  of  some  difficulty,  or  they 
are  swimming  across  a  creek,  or  perhaps  wading  in 
the  fat  Nile  mud  up  to  their  knees,  or  even  a  mfle 
higher. 

A  cry  from  Badger,  who  is  struggling  with  a  slid- 
ing window-«hutter,  makes  me  turn  round.  There 
is  an  enormous  pelican,  with  big  pouch  parchmenty 
and  flaccid,  floating  bv  ffravely,  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  off.  Bang  goes  Baoger^s  gun,  tearing  up  the 
water  with  a  scratching  splash  ten  yards  or  so  fiK>m 
the  pompous  emblem  of  charity,  who  gives  a  serai- 
comic  hop,  and  then  flaps  his  great  gray  and  white- 
tipped  wings  and  is  away ;  or,  it  may  oe,  there  is  a 
Ions,  quivering  cord  of  chattering  wild  geese  that 
Badger  scatters  and  utterly  routs ;  or,  perhaps,  a 
little  dark  fleet  of  wild  duck.  You  may  oe  sure  he 
always  "  stops  "  them,  or  "  turns  **  them,  or  *<  knocks 
some  feathers  out,*'  and  they  are  as  pleased  as  Bad- 
ger ;  doubtless  he  hits  them  hard,  but  yet  he  does 


not  bring  them  to  bag.  Badger  loads  again  and  is 
happy.  Abool  Hoosayn,  the  crafly  dragoman,  says, 
**too  far  up  stairs";  by  which  he  means  that  the 
birds  were  out  of  reach ;  at  which  Badger  scofis, 
curls  the  lip  of  pride,  and  puts  on  a  copper  cap  on 
the  blackened  nipple  of  the  gun,  which  is  smoldng 
like  a  little  fiiiry  chimney. 

I  look  out  then,  hearing  a  grinding  sound,  and  see 
the  ship's  boy  grinding  coffee,  and  the  mate  roast- 
ing some  in  a  little  fiyin^-pan  over  the  fire. 

Gracious  I  how  he  gnnds  it  in  a  small  mortar, 
with  a  huge  wooden  pestle  five  feet  long  and  thicker 
than  a  bed-post.  No  wonder  the  orown  seeds 
crackle  and  crush  helplessly  under  this  tremendous 
instrument. 

And  the  river,  of  what  color  is  it,  and  the  bank, 
of  what  aspect  ?  The  great  river,  or  "  the  ocean  "  as 
the  Arabs  call  it,  is  of  a  muddy  brown  color,  holding 
perpetual  mud  in  solution,  but  it  washes  past  in 
pretty. glittering  waves  this  breezy  morning,  when 
the  wind  ruffles  it  And  the  bank  is  now  a  green 
wave  of  sugar-canes, — now  a  strip  of  desert  sand, 
—  now  a  patch  of  millet, — now  a  mile  of  acacia 
groves. 

That  mud  fort  is  the  village  of  Golosany,  and 
those  mud  pillars  are  used  for  supporting  the  Arab 
water-raiser  s  counterpoise.  That  intensely  green 
strip  of  ribbon  is  clover ;  that  endless  black  mar^n 
is  Nile  mud.  Those  half-naked  brown  men,  with 
short  and  heavy  shipwright  adzes,  are  fellaheen,  or 
peasants,  hoeing  up  the  ground  for  a  new  crop. 
Those  net  wigwams  are  hun^  up  there  by  fishermen, 
and  those  big-headed  fish,  with  long  heads,  are  their 
finny  spoil.  Those  long  knotted  purple  batons  the 
children  carry  on  their  shoulders,  and  which  are 
three  times  as  long  as  themselves,  are  ripe  sugar- 
canes,  which  aU  young  Egypt  seems  now  to  be 
munching,  munching. 

Here,  too^  broadmde  down  the  river,  driven  by 
three  boughs  instead  of  oars,  comes  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  ^ypt,  read  of  by  me  in  school-books  so 
many  long  years  ago.  it  is  a  square  rafl  from^ 
Balass,  and  contains  some  thousand  water-jars  for 
the  use  of  the  women  of  Cairo ;  but  why  ub  I  say 
water-jars?  for  these  are  huge  amphorse.  That 
one,  stopped  in  the  Roman  manner  with  adhesive 
earth,  will  be  used  to  hold  oil,  treacle,  butter,  rice, 
and  other  cohesive  fluids  and  meltable  solids.  How 
bran-new  from  the  potter^s  fire  they  look,  with  their 
rough-green  whiteness  and  their  tinges  of  creamy 
white  and  redl  They  are  bound  together  firmly 
with  palm-cord,  are  packed  neatly  with  dry  palm- 
leaves,  and  are  driven  bravely  down  the  current  by 
the  strong  arms  of  those  men  of  Balass,  who  strain 
at  the  branches  which  they  use  as  oars.  To  fill 
those  jars  is  the  chief  work  of  the  bluo-clad  Egyp- 
tian women  in  town  or  village. 

Breakfast  now.  The  smoking  cuiry,  the  granular 
rice,  the  **  mish-mish "  or  stewed  apricots,  the  con- 
serve of  vegetable  marrow,  the  oven-hatched  eggs, 
the  pomegranates,  the  buffalo's  milk-buttor  in  flat 
cakes,  are  pleasant  after  the  smart  walk  on  deck, — 
Badger's  gim  is  silent,  and  he  is  absorbed  in  the 
great  and  mysterious  process  of  digestion.  The 
meal  safely  over,  we  bum  votive  cigarettes  in  grati- 
tude to  its  memory. 

Then  camea  another  stroll  on  deck,  a  shot  at  an 
ibis,  a  crack  with  a  revolver  at  a  hovering  vulture 
or  a  sacred  hawk.  Then  a  long  read  aloud  from 
Herodotus,  who  always  knows  more  than  he  will 
tell,  and  who  narrates  such  pleasant  fables  about 
the  thief  in  the  trap,  and  the  helmet  cup,  and  the 
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sandal  of  Perseus,  and  the  fkir  but  indiscreet  Rho- 
dope,  and  the  bUnd  kin^,  and  the  two  pyramid 
builders,  and  other  old  finends  of  our  boyhood ;  or 
ire  read  the  '^  Arabian  Nights,"  that  some  think 
were  written  in  Egypt ;  with  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand Israelites,  we  ny  befi>re  the  wrathful  chariots 
of  Pharaoh;  we  entangle  ourselves  in  hieroglyphics, 
or  knock  our  heads  against  the  graven  stone  of  Bo- 
setta.  Sometimes  we  forget  ourselves  pleasantly  in 
a  novel,  or,  ^rowinff  tired  of  truth,  we  read  history. 

Fifteen  miles  m  cliff  already  passed,  calcined 
rock,  vitreous  barren  stone,  where  nothing  having 
life  grows;  carious  bones  of  the  old  earth,  mere 
honev-combed  pumice-stone,  with  every  goige,  cleft, 
and  lioUow  sifted  up  with  drifted  desert  sand,  fine 
as  that  which  fills  an  hour-glass. 

Do  you  see  that  mud  wSl,  rising  fort^like  on  the 
very  edge  of  that  tremendous  precipice  ?  That  is 
the  Copt  convent  of  Mariam  el  Adra,  or  **  Our  Lady 
Mary  the  "Vurgin."  Those  perilous  perpendicular 
steps  along  the  fiice  of  the  rock  lead  down  to  the 
water. 

Badger  will  fire  to  arouse  the  monks  in  their  mud 
nest !  Bang !  go  the  twin  barrels ;  a  silence  of  two 
long  seconds,  then  comes  the  bursting  echo  as  of  a 
Cyclops  hammer  fidling  on  the  anviL  Instantly 
two  or  three  dark  figures,  no  lai^r  than  those  in  a 
Noah's  ark,  appear  on  the  ramparted  cliff;  those 
arc  two  Coptic  brothers  of  our  Lady  Mary's  con- 
vent Lucky  for  us  the  wind  is  high  and  the  water 
cold  and  stormy,  or  we  should  have  those  unclean 
men  swimming  off  to  us  on  swollen  goatnskins,  and 
hear  them  screaming  out,  — 

^  I  also  am  a  Christian,  O  Howagee.  Alms,  alms, 
O  Howagee !  *• 

No  mud  villages  here,  surrounded  by  white  flocks 
of  doves;  no  more  bossy  palm-trees  tufted  with 
leaves,  as  Arab  lances  are  with  ostrich  fciathers; 
no  more  egg  ovens,  or  wavering  green  susai^ 
cane  patches ;  no  more  tracts  of  bunched  millet ; 
but  now  miles  of  calcined  cliff,  honey-combed  with 
square  burial-vatdts,  the  doors  of  which  look  from 
here  no  larger  than  the  doors  of  dog-kennels.  No 
more  lizard-haunted  sands,  or  net  wigwams  of  fish- 
ermen, but  miles  of  rock  graves,  —  dens  where  only 
the  horned  snake  creeps,  or  the  vulture  stores  its 
carnon. 

Dinner  is  ready;  a  fizzing  arises  in  the  kitchen, — 
sure  si^  of  commencing  sunset  A  pretty-crested 
bird  fuls  under  Badget^  terrible  ana  fAr^resound- 
ing  gun;  a  great  glory  bums  out  from  the  west; 
the  eastern  cuffs  change  from  a  pale  dust  color  to  a 
luminous  rose ;  the  green  cloudy  gray  shroud  of  the 
martyr  day  turns  to  burning  gold. 

The  cloud-crocodiles,  vapor-dragons,  and  mysty 
monsters  that  point  and  gibDer  round  the  sunset  are 
suddenly  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  flame,  and 
shrivel  away  to  shreds  of  glittering  tinsel,  —  rays 
from  the  rising  orb  fim  upwards  as  from  a  martyr^s 
crown. 

A  moment  more  and  the  eastern  clifis  are  ashy 
eray,  the  rich  clouds  have  dropped  like  angels'  of- 
ferings into  a  martjrr's  grave.  The  sk  v  is  now  of  a 
ghostly  green,  melting  into  cold  purple;  the  after- 
glow 18  upon  us  for  a  moment,  tne  palm-trees  are 
dark  against  it;  then  night  drops  like  the  portcuUis 
of  an  Egvptian  vault,  and  God  speaks  to  us  in  star^ 
ry  hieroglyphics. 

As  Badger  fires  the  dinner  gun,  Abool  Hoosavn 
bears  in  m  triumph  a  soup  tureen,  that  smokes  like 
an  Arabian  censer. 

But  what  was  that  strange  object  that  shone  for 


a  moment  under  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  ?  I  saw 
it  on  that  long  wet  strip  of  ribby  sand  where  the 
greedv  pelican  sat  and  sulked,  because  he  could  not 
keep  his  pouch  perpetuaUy  full. 

It  was  a  ghastly  creature,  with  scaly  back,  lone 
and  terrible  jaws,  and  small  treacherous  eyes,  u 
shone  as  if  it  was  coated  with  gold-leaf,  and  it  wad- 
dled back  to  the  brown  dde,  honored  by  a  royal 
salute  from  Badger^s  double-barrel.  That  was  the 
first  crocodile  we  had  seen,  but  it  never  came  into 
Badger's  bag. 

THE  PATERNITY  OF  ANECDOTES. 

It  has  firequently  been  suggested  that  an  asvlum 
should  be  provided  for  aged  and  decayed  anecdotes, 
to  which  they  might  retire  after  their  many  years  of 
active  service,  when  they  wero  maimed,  misshapen, 
disabled,  or  too  weak  to  serve  their  original  convivial 
purpose  of  setting  the  table  in  a  roar.  Such  an  in- 
stitution would  TO  useful  in  relieving  society  of  the 
task  of  maintaining  or  countenancing  chronic  inva- 
lids for  whom  theyhad  no  further  need,  and  of  whom 
they  wero  heartily  tired,  but  on  whose  public  ap- 
pearances they  wero  compelled,  by  the  usages  of  the 
world,  to  smile  a  ghastly  smile. 

Foundling  hospitals  for  wit  have  also  been  named, 
in  the  which  might  be  received  the  merry  bantlings 
that  wero  cast  aSrift  by  Arohie  Armstrong,  Somers, 
Pasquil,  Peele,  Tarleton,  Skelton,  Scoggin,  Spiller, 
Aston,  Haines,  Pinkethman,  and  all  those  other  pro- 
fessional jokers  and  Jesters  who  proceded  that  Jack 
Mottley  the  dramatist  who,  in  1 789,  published  his 
"  Collection  of  the  most  brilliant  Jests,  the  politest 
Repartees,  the  most  elegant  Bon-mots,  ana  most 
pleasant  short  Stories  in  the  English  Language," 
under  the  now  world-famed  title  of  "  Joe  Millei^s 
Jests,  or  the  Wits'  Vade-mecum."  But  although 
much  has  been  done  for  the  collection  of  ana,  lituo 
has  been  accomplished  for  their  proper  collocation ; 
and  we  aro  disposed  to  think  that  a  benefit  might  be 
conferred  upon  society  by  the  establishment  of  an 
office  for  the  identification  and  registration  of  Anec- 
dotes, something  between  a  lost-mggage  office  and 
the  bureau  of  the  Registrar  of  Births.  A  public 
pound,  in  which  stray  lokes  might  be  detained  until 
claimed  by  their  rightful  owners,  might  partly  meet 
the  social  want;  but  the  institution  that  we  have 
now  suggested  appears  to  us  to  be  more  comprehen- 
sive and  better  adapted  for  the  public  service.  By 
its  means  the  jeu  (Tesprit  that  has  been  fathered 
upon  more  than  one  person  might  be  traced  to  its 
true  parent.  Instead  of,  as  is  now  so  fre^uentljf  the 
case,  leading  a  precarious  existence  by  being  laid  at 
the  several  doors  of  its  reputed  Others.  ^  If  the  pa- 
ternity of  the  anecdote  was  properly  registered  and 
attested  in  a  trustworthy  quarter,  there  would  then 
be  an  end  to  those  chance  children  of  Momus  who 
court  our  attention  on  grounds  which,  however  plau- 
sible, we  can  scareely  allow  to  be  legitimate.  The 
institution  would  also  be  available  for  the  reclama^ 
don  of  that  large  class  of  facetite  which  have  hitherto 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  existence  as  the 
Dorrowed  brats  of  professional  beggars,  or  the  stolen 
children  whose  fhces  have  been  stained  by  their  gyp- 
sv  owners ;  and  in  many  ways  it  would  be  of  service 
for  the  detection  of  literary  thieves  and  poachers, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  stolen  goods  to  their 
proper  owners. 

It  has  alwa3rs  been  a  fhvorite  device  of  the  diner- 
out  to  secure  attention  and  respect  for  his  hon-m&t 
by  prefacing  it  with  some  such  formula  as  **  Sheri- 
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San  verj  wittily  said";  or  ''It  was  well  observed 
by  Dean  Swift  It  scarcely  signified  which  name 
was  used;  so  that,  to  paraphrase  the  well-known 
couplet, "  The  joke  a  double  duty  had  to  pay ;  't  was 
Swift's  by  night,  and  Sheridan's  by  day."  Thus 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Selwyn,  Wilkes,  Foote,  Quin, 
Theodore  Hook,  Sydney  Smith,  and  all  other  per- 
sons of  position  who  have  been  known  to  say  good 
things,  have,  in  their  turn,  been  the  reputed  parents 
of  a  ricketty  progeny  of  jokes  with  whose  existence 
they  had  had  nothing  to  do.  In  man^  instances 
such  facetisB  were  the  offspring  of  their  speaker, 
who  preferred  to  ascribe  their  parentage  to  a  more 
illustrious  wit,  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  bantlings  a 
heartier  recognition.  Just  as  the  face  of  Liston 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite  the  risible  faculties 
of  his  audience,  so,  the  mere  announcement  that 
the  anecdote  you  were  about  to  relate  emanated 
from  the  brilliant  intellects  of  Sheridan  or  Sydney 
Smith,  would  be  enough  to  clium  for  it  an  apprecia- 
tive hearing.  The  presumption  of  its  paternity 
would  secure  its  favorable  reception ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional diner-out,  who  makes  a  study  of  bon-^mots 
and  ana  as  a  portion  of  his  stock  in  trade,  acts 
shrewdly  in  ascribing  his  joke  to  some  world-re- 
nowned jester,  when  he  does  not  deem  it  prudent, 
by  a  violent  figure  of  speech,  to  make  himself  his 
own  hero,  and  transfer  the  good  thing  from  another's 
mouth  to  his  own.  And  although,  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  society  has  wellnigh  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  incubus  of  the  would-be  wit,  who  gets  up 
his  separate  jokes  for  each  course  and  every  pause 
in  the  entertainment,  yet  retailers  of  faced®  are 
more  than  ever  welcomed  on  the  printed  page,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  are  becoming  less  scrupulous  as 
to  the  paternity  of  their  anecdotes ;  so  that,  what  is 
recorded  in  one  book  as  the  witticism  of  A,  may  be 
encountered  in  another  work  as  the  merry  jest 

We  are  chiefly  led  to  make  the  remarks  from  hav- 
ing read  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  an  article  on  "  American  Humor,"  in  which 
"  the  familiar  use  of  Scriptural  language,"  so  ''  char- 
acteristic of  American  humor,"  is  instanced  by  the 
example  of  "a  certain  Mr.  Lorenzo  Dow,"  who 
preached  from  the  words,  ''I  can  do  all  things"; 
and  then  said,  "  No,  Paul,  you  are  wrong  for  once. 
1 11  bet  YOU  five  dollars  you  can't";  and  then  laid 
down  a  five-dollar  bill  on  the  desk,  and  read  the  re- 
nudning  words  of  the  verse ;  upon  which  he  said, 
"  Ah,  raul,  that 's  a  \ery  different  thing, — the  bet 's 
off"."  The  CornhUl  writer  remarks,  "  This  decidedly 
beats  any  anecdote  we  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  " ; 
and  we  therefore  conclude  that  he  is  not  aware 
that  thepatemity  of  this  anecdote  must  be  assigned 
to  the  English  preacher,  Rowland  Hill,  and  not  to 
the  American  stump-orator,  Lorenzo  Dow.  The  in- 
cident, however,  of  the  waeer  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  addition  of  some  foolish  imitator  of  Row- 
land Hill ;  and  we  see  that  Professor  Christmas,  in 
his  '*  Preachers  and  Preachins"  (1858,  p.  240),  takes 
this  view  of  the  case.  But  ue  anecdote  altogether 
belongs  to  England  and  not  to  America,  though  we 
might  be  well  content  to  make  that  country  a  pres- 
ent of  it. 

The  large  class  of  clerical  ana  are,  indeed,  pecu- 
liarly unfortimate  in  establishing  their  paternity  on 
a  sure  foundation.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
preacher  asking  the  player  how  it  was  that  he,  when 
speaking  of  things  imaginary,  could  affect  his  audi- 
ence as  though  he  spoke  of  realities,  whilst  the 
preaclier's  discourse  upon  realities  was  received  by 


his  congregation  as  though  he  dealt  in  fictions,  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Betterton  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Betterton  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  ana 
Garrick  and  "  a  celebrated  divine."  Dean  Ramsay, 
in  his  ^*  Reminiscences," — that  admirable  storehouse 
of  old  Scottish  "  weet," — tells  us  of  the  minister  of 
Liman,  who,  when  his  audience  were  drowsing  off 
during  his  sermon,  endeavored  to  rouse  them  with 
an  objurgation  that  terminated  with  this  pointed 
fact,  **  You  see,  even  Jamie  Eraser,  the  idiot,  does 
not  fall  asleep  as  many  of  you  are  doing."  Jamie, 
who  was  in  the  fix)nt  gallery,  immediately  cried  out, 
I'  An'  I  hadna'  been  an  edeot,  I  wad  ha'  been  sleep- 
ing, too."  Now,  despite  the  locality  and  names  that 
are  given  with  this  anecdote,  we  must  doubt  its 
Scotch  paternity,  because  the  anecdote  in  its  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  merely  ascribed  to  ^'  a  country  cler- 
gyman," had  already  been  in  print  man^  years,  and 
may  be  found  at  p.  139  of  Orr's  **  Family  Jo :  Mil- 
ler" (1848);  at  p.  862  of  Jt  Phillips's  "Encyclopas- 
dia  of  Wit,"  published  in  1801,  ana  perhaps  in  still 
earlier  jest-books,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  the 
search. 

Similariy,  the  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  in  his  "lUustra- 
tions  of  Scottish  Character," — a  book  littie  inferior 
to  that  of  Dean  Ramsay's, — transfers  to  Scotland 
the  paternity  of  the  old  English  anecdote  of  the 
countryman  who  slept  under  his  own  parson,  but 
kept  awake  when  a  stranger  prcachea,  in  order 
**to  watch  'un."  Certainly,  mr.  Rogers's  Scotch 
beadle  cives  a  new  flavor  to  the  old  anecdote  with 
his  expumation  to  his  minister,  —  **  When  you  are 
in  the  poopit  yersel'  I  ken  that  it 's  a'  richt ;  but 
when  a  stranger  preaches  I  like  to  watch  his  doo- 
trine  a  wee.  It  was  the  witty  Dr.  South  who, 
when  preaching,  desired  Lord  Lauderdale  not  to 
snore  so  loud  kst  he  should  w^e  the  king;  and, 
although  this  anecdote  is  correctly  given  at  p.  247 
of '«  The  Jest-Book  "  in  Macnullan's ''  Golden  Treas- 
ury Series,"  yet  at  p.  155  a  similar  thing;  is  told  of 
"  a  country  parson  "  and  '*  the  chief  of  nis  parish- 
ioners." The  same  work  also  repeats  another  jest, 
in  somewhat  different  words,  on  pp.  260,  340,  and 
another  at  pp.  127,  154,  ascribing  it  in  the  former 
place  to  Jerrold,  —  tiiough  it  was  really  told  by 
Albert  Smith  in  his  ^*  Mont  Blanc  "  entertainment ; 
but  it  gives  the  paternity  of  the  wooden-pavement 
joke  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  not  to  Sydney  Smith, 
who  is  its  reputed  father  (p.  161).  It  also  (p.  209) 
takes  from  the  latter  wit,  and  transfers  to  Quin,  the 
remark  made  to  that  parson  who  played  whist  with 
dirty  hands,  "  I  see  that  you  keep  your  glebe  on 
your  own  hands."  Other  jest-books,  too,  variously 
assign  to  Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  the 
paternity  of  that  kindred  joke,  ^  If  dirt  were  trumps, 
what  a  hand  you  would  hold." 

Authors  fi^quenUy  remind  us  of  the  preacher 
who  could  make  his  hearers  weep  by  the  affecting 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  the  word  Mesopo> 
tamia.  Some  writers  boldly  credit  Whitefield  with 
this  anecdote ;  others  are  content  by  referring  it  to 
the  mythical  and  anonymous  **  celebrated  di\nne"; 
while  Mr.  T.  A.  TroUope,  in  his  **  Lindisfam  Chase," 
gives  it  an  air  of  novelty  by  assigning  it  to  **  a  great 
tragedian."  The  j^reacher  on  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment is  said,  m  the  **  Life  of  Rutherford,"  to 
have  been  Archbishop  Usher,  the  sermon  having 
been  preached  at  Anworth  in  Scotiand;  but  the 
compilers  of  the  "  Percy  Anecdotes  "  transferred 
the  incident  to  Quebec,  and  made  the  preacher  to 
be  "  a  chaplain  to  the  sarrison."  During  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Ozfora,  a  para- 
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^rapfa  went  the  rounds  of  the  provincial  press,  stat- 
ing that  a  sermon  had  been  preached  before  him 
(in  allasion  to  his  charch  patronise)  from  the  text, 
^  There  is  a  lad  here  whicn  hath  five  barley  loaves," 
&C.  Of  course,  this  was  but  a  new  dress  put  upon  the 
old  anecdote,  that  Archdeacon  Paley  had  preached 
from  this  text,  at  Cambridge,  before  Fitt,  the  youth- 
ful Premier  ;^  and  although  this  anecdote  has  gained 
admittance  into  jest-books,  yet  wo  have  Paley's 
authority  for  saying  that  its  true  version  is,  that  he 
had  only  said  that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
preach  before  Pitt,  and  if  he  had  thereupon  chosen 
that  particular  text,  it  might  not  have  been  inap- 
propnate.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  too,  that 
provincial  newspapers,  in  their  "  Facetite  "  comer, 
assured  us  that  *'  the  pulpit  of  a  church  in  Scotland 
being  vacant,"  two  candidates,  named  Adam  and 
Low,  applied  for  it;  the  latter  preaching  in  the 
morning  from  the  text,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  ** 
and  the  former  replying,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
text,  **  Lo !  here  am  I !  and  thereby  "  gaining  the 
appointment  from  the  impromptu."  But  in  the 
*•  Scripscrapologia  "  of  CoUms  (author  of  the  song 
**  To-morrow  **),  published  in  1804,  are  some  verses 
on  this  very  suoject,  changing  the  scene  to  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  in  the  days  of  '*  old  Sherlock," 
who  entertains  the  candidates,  **two  curates,"  at 
his  own  bounteous  table. 

_  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Sir  James  Thom- 
hill's  preservation  from  falling  fix)m  a  scafibld  when 
painting  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  —  or,  according  to 
another  version,  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  a  similar 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  Romanist  painter,  one  Daniel 
Assam,  with  the  characteristic  addition  that  the 
figure  of  the  saint,  on  which  he  was  painting, 
stretched  forth  its  arm  and  held  him  up  until  assist- 
ance arrived.  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  speech  at  Salis- 
bory,  in  1862,  asserted,  that  when  he  told  to  **a 
shrewd,  clever  "  Hampshire  laborer  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  dead,  the  man  replied,  **  Ah,  sir  I 
I  be  very  sorry  for  he ;  but  who  was  he  ?"  and  this 
anecdote  was  especiaUy  dwelt  upon  in  an  article 
shortly  aflerwards  in  the  pomhdl  Magazine;  tiie 
writer  deducing  from  it  that  the  Hampshire  laborer 
was  a  true  gentleman  in  being  above  the  meanness 
of  pretending  to  know  a  thing  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  that  Comhill 
point  from  which  we  started  on  our  exploration  into 
the  patemitv  of  anecdotes.  Therefore,  not  to  be 
tedious  in  aflducing  more  examples,  we  will  content 
oorselves  by  saying  that  this  conversation  between 
Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  Hampshire  laborer  wonder- 
fully resembles  an  anecdote  that  is  to  be  found  in 
most  jest-books,  touching  an  old  ladv,  *^  in  a  retired 
Yillaee  in  the  West  of  England,"  who,  when  it  was 
told  ner  that  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
was  dead,  exclaimed,  **Is  a',  is  a'?  the  King  o' 
Prussia !  and  who  mav  he  be  ?  " 

Truly,  there  is  notning  new  under  the  sun ;  and 
from  the  sway  of  this  axiom,  anecdotes  and  their 
paternity  are  not  exempt. 


BOULTON  AND  WATT. 

Ik  the  calendars  of  every  industrial  nation  should 
be  noted  the  happy  Sunday  when  Watt,  in  his  qmet 
stroll  across  Glasgow-green,  conceived  the  finitfiil 
idea  of  the  separate  condenser  for  the  "  fire-engine." 
Hiat  moment  he  received  as  by  inspiration  the 
thoaght  which  was  destined  to  advance  the  human 
race  a  thousand  yean  in  its  onward  course, — with- 
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out  which,  in  &ct,  we  question  if  any  material  pro- 
gress at  all  of  importance  could  have  oeen  made,  and 
tiie  ag^,  materially  speaking,  would  have  ^ne  on 
stagnating  as  thejf  did  of  old.  The  time  was,  indeed, 
just  ripe  K>r  the  mvention.  The  Newcomen  engines 
then  at  work  in  Cornwall  consumed  so  much  coal 
that  it  was  very  questionable  whether  horse-power 
was  not  cheaper.  The  two  engines  of  Wheal  Rose 
and  Wheal  Busy,  of  sixty-six  and  seventy-two  inches 
in  diameter,  consumed  each  about  thirteen  tons  of 
coal  a  day.  This  would  have  been  of  no  consequence 
in  a  coal  district,  but  the  expense  of  land  and  water 
carriajge  to  the  Cornish  mines  was  so  great  that  the 
proprietors  were  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  insolvency, 
and  the  mined  themselves  were  on  the  point  of  being 
drowned  out.  At  this  critical  moment  the  demamd 
for  an  engine  that  economized  fuel  was  answered 
theoretically  by  the  discovery  of  the  separate  con- 
denser, which  abolished  the  great  waste  of  heat 
caused  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  cylin- 
der at  eveiy  stroke.  But  great  inventions  are  not 
so  speedily  put  in  practice.  Although  Watt  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  the  separate  condenser  in  1 765,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  worked  out  in  his  mind  the 
leading  points  of  the  modem  steam-engine,  yet  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1774  that  his  first  model 
was  brought  to  work  satisfactorily.  He  had,  indeed, 
conquered  nature  by  *'  finding  oat  her  weak  side," 
but  the  practical  means  necessary  to  put  his  ideas 
in  force  were  scarcely  obtainable. 

The  machine  tools  of  the  present  day  were  not  in 
existence ;  he  could  not  even  obtain  a  cylinder  that 
was  true  in  the  bore,  and  his  bitter  lament  over  the 
decease  of  his  "  white-iron  man "  gives  a  measure 
of  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  the  period.  Again, 
the  financial  difficulty  was  almost  as  great  a  dif^ 
ficulty  to  conouer  as  the  mechanical  one.  His  con« 
nection  with  Dr.  Roebuck  soon  after  his  discoverer 
of  the  separate  condenser  was  very  nearly  proving 
fatal  to  tne  idea ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Fulton, 
of  the  Soho  works,  was  induced  to  take  Roebuck's 
two  thirds  share  of  the  patent  of  1769  as  a  bad  debt 
that  the  practical  application  of  the  ingeiuous  labors 
of  Watt  can  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  has 
been  happily  said,  that  withgut  Boulton  there  would 
have  been  no  Watt.  That  *'the  damned  engine 
would  have  slept  in  quiet,**  as  Watt  expressed  it, 
when  writing  one  of  his  dolorous  letters  to  Dr. 
Black,  and  but  too  soundly,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
unless  the  princely  Boulton,  with  his  untiring  en- 
ergy, foresight,  and  cheerful  spirit,  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  Mr.  Snules  has, 
therefore,  done  wisely  to  link  their  two  names  to- 
gether in  the  volume  before  us.*  The  more  we  read 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  great  men 
during  the  birth  of  the  new  motive  power,  the  more 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  world  has  to  be  thankful 
for  their  happy  partnership. .  Boulton  seemed  by 
some  happy  chance  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  that  were  wanting  in  Watt. 

Mr.  Smiles  gives  a  most  exciting  picture  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  new  engine  into  ComwalL 
The  veiy  life  of  the  mining  interest  depended  upon 
its  success.  Lest  there  should  be  any  mischance  in 
the  setting  up  of  the  first  engines  ordered.  Watt 
himself  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  superintend  their 
erection.  Hie  great  trial  was  to  be  made  at  Chace- 
water,  and  upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  the 

*  liTH  of  BoaMoo  and  Watt,  prtnelpaUy  fron  the  OrlKinl  Soho 
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chance  of  superseding  all  the  old  pumping  engines 
depended.  As  mi^ht  have  been  supposed,  aU  the 
adventurers  were  in  attendance,  when  the  engine 
was  set  in  motion,  and  all  the  engineers  of  the  old 
Newcomen  engines  were  there  to  sneer  and  predict 
its  failure.  But  it  was  to  be  a  great  success.  **  It 
made  eleven  eight-feet  strokes  per  minute,  and  it 
worked  with  greater  power,  went  more  steadily,  and 
*  forked '  more  water  than  any  of  the  ordinary  en- 
dues, with  only  about  one  third  the  consumption  of 
coal.''  But,  strange  to  say,  the  smooth  working  of 
the  engine,  which  was  the  true  test  of  its  perfection, 
was  its  fault,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  crowd  col- 
lected to  look  at  the  performance  or  the  new  won- 
der. Watt,  writing  to  his  partner,  describing  the 
manner  of  its  working,  says,  **  The  velocity,  vio- 
lence, magnitude,  and  the  horrible  noise  of  the 
engine  give  universal  satisfaction  to  all  beholders, 
befievers  or  not."  They  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as 
some  wild  beast  that  was  expected  to  roar  as  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  upon  Watt  attempting  to 
trim  the  engine  to  work  a  little  more  quietly,  the 
en^eer  of  uie  mine  was  quite  disconcerted. 

The  success  of  Chacewater,  however,  was  the 
commencement    of  poor    Watt's   troubles;    other 

Sumping>engines  for  the  various  mines  were  imme- 
iately  ordered,  and  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  be 
present  and  superintend  their  erection,  ri(Sng  about 
the  country  with  his  wife  behind  him  on  a  pillion. 
Watt  could  engineer  materials,  but  he  could  not 
engineer  men,  and  his  account  of  the  Cornish  men 
of  the  day  was  certainly  not  flattering.  Their 
rough,  not  to  say  brutal  nature,  gave  a  shock  to  the 
retiring  and  undemonstrative  nature  of  Watt,  and 
be  was  perpetually  writing  to  Boulton  to  come  down 
and  take  the  business  arrangements  with  the  miners 
off  his  hands.  Whilst,  however.  Watt  was  pumping 
out  the  almost  submerged  Cornish  mines,  poor  BouF 
ton  was  on  the  very  vei^  of  financial  ruin  at  Soho. 
The  expense  he  had  been  at  in  i>erfecting  the^  en- 
gine, together  with  the  difficulties  of  uie  time, 
pressed  him  to  the  earth ;  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
estate  his  wife  had  brought  him,  to  borrow  from  his 
friends,  and  even  to  run  about  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  his  workmen  on  the  Saturday  night  Yet  the 
brave  old  man  kept  a  bright  face,  and  in  answer  to 
tiie  doleM  letters  of  bis  partner,  ventured  to  re- 
prove him  after  the  foUovring  gentle  fashion  for 
thinking  only  of  himself.  "  i  am  obliged,"  he 
wrote,  **to  smile,  to  laugh,  to  be  good-humored, 
sometimes  to  be  merrv,  and  even  to  go  to  the  pla^r  1 
O  that  I  were  at  the  Land's  End!"  There  is 
something  so  cheery  in  the  tone  of  this  noble  old 
man  that  it  is  really  imparted  to  the  reader,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  wnen  reading  his  correspond- 
ence. The  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
shown  in  their  letters  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
It  was  clear  that  every  one  loved  Boulton;  but 
Watt,  with  his  perpetual  headache,  his  sorrowful 
grumbling,  and  his  cold  manner,  was  respected,  but 
nothing  more.  In  Cornwall  he  was  clearly .  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  ri^ht-hand  man  of  the  firm,  Wil- 
liam Mnrdock,  all  things  went  right 

But  there  was  a  change  of  measures  as  well  as  of 
men.    Murdock,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  en- 

fineers  and  the  stokers  when  they  would  have 
ulHed  him,  picked  out  the  hi^jgeet,  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing  in  the  engine-house,  and  was  the 
Bwom  friend  of  the  rest  for  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  the  country.  But  the  tenitory  of  Cornwall, 
after  all,  was  but  a  small  field  for  the  labors  of  the 


new-bom  Hercules,  although  Watt,  strangely  enough, 
did  not  seem  to  see  it  By  the  year  1 780  there  was 
but  one  Newcomen  engine  pumping  in  the  district, 
and  Boulton  urged  him  to  prepare  his  invention 
for  the  more  general  work  of  the  country,  —  com 
grinding,  metu  rolling,  and  the  thousand  purposes 
to  which  the  new  labor-saving  machine  was  applica- 
ble. But  to  fit  it  for  its  new  labors  the  rotative 
arrangement  had  to  be  perfected.  The  Cornish 
pumping  action  did  not  need  the  transmutation  of 
a  perpendicular  to  a  circular  motion,  but  this  had 
now  to  be  accomplished.  Watt  had  at  aii  early 
date  used  the  crank  for  thispuipose,  but  had  failed 
to  patent  the  application  of^  this  simple  invention, 
and  while  the  model  of  the  new  engine  was  being 
constructed  at  Soho,  one  of  his  woramen,  tattling 
about  it  at  a  public  house,  was  overheard  by  a 
stranger  present,  who  immediately  posted  to  Lon- 
don and  patented  the  idea.  The  patent  was  taken 
out  by  a  man  named  Fickard,  a  loirmingham  but- 
ton-maker, but  Mathew  Washborough,  of  Bristol, 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  steam-engine.  Watt 
was  greatly  incensed  at  this  piracy,  out  in  fact 
Washborough  had  quite  as  much  right  to  use  it  as 
any  one  else,  and  that  he  was  a  very  ingenious  me- 
chanic there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  fly-wheel  which  Watt  after  deriding 
finally  adopted.  Watt  disdained  to  dispute  the 
patent,  so  ne  set  to  work  to  solve  the  difficulty  in 
another  manner,  and  he  invented  five  different 
methods  of  securing  a  rotative  motion.  The  models 
of  these  inventions  are  still  hanging  up  in  Watt's 
old  workshop  in  the  garret  at  Heatlmeld.  Watt  at 
the  time  of^  the  piracy  was  very  sore  about  the 
matter,  and  we  are  told  that  when  Dick  Cartwright, 
the  pattem-maker,  who  so  indiscreetly  divulged  the 
secret,  was  hung  for  some  other  matter,  he  was 
somewhat  comforted. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  proof  either  of  the  want 
of  wit,  or  of  the  jealousy  of  rival  engineers,  that 
when  the  question  of  employing  the  steam-engine 
for  the  grinding  of  com  m  the  Deptford-yard  was 
submitted  by  the  Navy  Board  to  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Smeaton,  he  should  have  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  not  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  the  old 
water-wheel.  Watt  ultimately  threw  aside  his  own 
inventions  to  produce  circular  motion  for  that  of 
William  Murdock,  termed  '*  the  sun  and  planet  mo- 
tion," an  arrangement  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
**old  Bess  en^e,"  now  in  the  »outh  Kensinjn;ton 
Museum,  which  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  Soho 
factoiy,  where  it  commenced  work  in  1779,  being 
the  very  first  constructed  by  Watt  on  the  expansion 
principle.  It  was  the  great  show  engine  in  the  last 
century,  and  was  at  work  in  that  estaolishmcnt  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
resting-place.  The  completion  of  the  rotative  en* 
gine  which  placed  the  whole  industry  of  the  country 
at  the  feet  of  the  firm,  should  have  given  Watt  un- 
bounded satis&ction ;  but  it  seemed,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  annoy  him.  So  far  firom  using  any  effort  to 
push  them  in  the  market, — that  was  ^'steam-mili 
mad," — he  actually  attempted  to  dissuade  Boulton 
fi*om  taking  any  orders  for  them  in  Manchester,  as 
he  thought  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  powerfiil  streams  in  the  North  of  England. 
Watt  seemed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  foresight 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  partner,  who 
in  this  matter  wisely  ignored  his  advice.  We  are 
told  that  the  first  rotative  engine  was  erected  fix 
Mr.  Reynolds,  at  Ketley,  in  1782,  and  was  used  to 
drive  a  com-xnill,  and  the  third  engine  is  still  work- 
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ing,  though  in  a  modified  form,  at  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread's,  in  this  metropolis. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  Watt  discountenanced 
Boeking  orders  for  rotative  engines  was  because  the 
drawings  for  them  were  all  nimished  by  his  own 
hand,  and  he  evidently  liked  inventing  better  than 
plan-making.  .At  the  time  he  was  dissuading  his 
partner  from  taking  any  more  orders,  he  was  per- 
fecting the  inventions  embodied  in  his  patent  of 
1 784,  which  included  the  beautiful  parallel  motion, 
of  which  he  said :  **  Though  I  am  not  over  anxious 
afier  fame,  yet  I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  mo- 
tion than  of  any  other  mechanical  invention  I  have 
ever  made."  That  the  very  obvious  application  of 
steam  power  as  a  moving  agent  on  landf  and  water 
ehould  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Watt  must 
have  struck  every  enmneer  with  astonishment 
That  he  made  some  feeole  efforts  towiutls  solving 
the  problem  of  applying  the  new  agent  as  a  loco- 
motive power  is  undoubted ;  but  that  he  never 
crowned  his  labors  with  a  working  model  is  equal- 
ly indisputable;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  little  jealousy  of  William  Murdock's  efforts  in 
this  direction,  as  we  find  him  complaining  to  Boul- 
ton  that  Murdock  was  wasting  his  time  on  a  fruitless 
errand ;  yet  that  errand  was  a  more  momentous  one 
(the  steam-engine  itself  excepted)  than  any  other 
of  the  last  or  present  century.  William  Mturdock's 
locomotive  model,  the  first  ever  constructed,  was  ex- 
hibited, it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  on  the  gigantic  screw-shaft  of  the  James  Watt, 
ninety-one  gun  ship,  executed  just  three  quarters  of  a 
century  afterwards  1^  the  firm  of  the  Messrs.  Watt. 

After  innumerable  difiSculties,  —  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  fight  the  Cornishmen  made 
against  paying  the  royalty  of  one  tiiird  of  the  fuel 
saved  b^  the  new  engine,  —  towards  the  end  of 
1 787  Watt  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  inven- 
tion ;  he  had  £  4,000  at  his  banker^s,  and  a  promise 
of  fiirdier  instalments.  To  the  frti^al  engineer  this 
was,  indeed,  wealth.  He  was  reheved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  debt  of  the  firm  to  the  bankers, 
and  was  now  in  expectation  of  a  rapd  fortune,  as 
orders  for  engines  were  coming  in  with  great  rapid- 
ity. It  was  otherwise  with  his  partner.  His  specu- 
latire  mind  led  him  into  profitless  undertakings, 
many  of  which  were  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
mainly  of  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  steam-en- 
gine branch  of  the  business,  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  famous  Albion  Mill  Association ;  but  the  burden 
of  these  failures  fell  upon  him,  and  he  became  seri- 
ously involved.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  ^e  partner  he  had  for  years  sustained ; 
but  Watt,  when  called  upon,  '*  had  remitted  aQ  his 
money  to  Scotland."  There  cftn  be  no  doubt  that 
Boolton  felt  Watfs  closeness,  and  there  is  a  tone  of 
bitterness  in  his  letters  to  a  mutual  friend  on  the 
sabject,  which  indicates  that  he  felt  his  partner 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  Boulton,  in  fact, 
had  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  partnership  arrangements,  as  he  had 
agreed  to  give  up  the  original  contract  by  which 
two  thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  engine  were  secured 
to  him,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  etptl  division. 

The  connection  of  the  partners  with  the  famous 
Lunar  Society,  which  is  Driefly  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Smiles,  brings  us  to  a  matter  which  has  created 
some  curiosity,  among  scientific  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  snggestea  that  the  question 
of  photography  was  a  matter  of  discussion  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  photogn^h  in  Mr.  Boulton's  library  at  Soho, 


which  it  was  asserted  had  not  been  opened  for  about 
fifty  years,  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  some  of  its 
memoers  had  actually  practised  the  art  at  that  early 
date.  The  plate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Petitt  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  it  is  of  modem  pro- 
duction. The  "  Lunatics,"  as  they  were  called,  did 
not  hide  their  lights  under  a  bushel,  as  we  well 
know  from  the  dispute  among  its  members  as  to  the 
question  of  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of 
water,  and  not  one  word  with  reference  to  the  art 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  familiar  letters  to  each 
other. 

As  Soho  prospered  Watt  became  a  changed  man, 
the  racking  headaches  which  disturbed  his  early 
life  disappeared,  and  as  the  profits  of  his  engine 
came  in  he  forgot  to  curse  it  He  became  more 
cheerful  and  contented,  and  we  feel  assured  that  it 
is  firom  this  period  of  his  life  that  his  more  favor- 
able social  qualities  have  been  drawn  by  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
passionately  addicted  to  novel-reading,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  cried  like  children  over,  a  touching 
novel.  To  the  world,  tins  gives  a  picture  of  the 
great  mechanical  genius  it  could  littie  have  ex- 
pected ;  but  to  the  psychologist,  who  knows  that  the 
mind  delights  in  sudden  contrasts,  it  will  not  appear 
strange. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  original  partnership 
in  1800,  Watt,  although  only  sizty-twoy  retired  firom 
the  active  duties  or  Soho,  but  the  indomitable 
Boulton,  who  lived  in  the  excitement  of  business, 
not  only  rem^ed,  but  in  his  old  years  set  about 
no  less  a  project  than  the  reform  of  the  coinage, 
then  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  presses,  and  his  own  love  of 
art,  enabled  him  to  pursue  this  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry with  a  success  in  which  not  only  this,  but 
other  nations  participated.  It  might  be  said  that 
he  died  in  harness ;  fbr  although  Buffering  from  a 
cruel  disease,  he  wm  as  active  as  ever  in^s  great 
establishment  at  Soho  to  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1809.  Watt,  towards  the  latter 
^ears  of  his  lifb,  indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  be- 
in^  a  landed  prc^rietor;  the  Englishman's  love  of 
a&ing  acre  to  acre  seized  him,  but  he  still  remained 
true  to  his  old  instincts.  Upon  his  retirement  to 
Heathfield  in  the  neighborhood  of  Krmingham,  he 
fitted  up  a  room  next  his  bedroom  as  a  workshop, 
where  he  fbc^ht  over  again  the  battie  of  his  lire. 
In  this  retirement  he  occupied  himself  with  manv 
curious  inventions,  among  tne  best  known  of  which 
was  the  fiunous  copying  machine.  With  this  in- 
genious instrument,  which  reproduces  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  pieces  of  sculpture,  &c.,  he  amused 
himself  almost  up  to  the  day  or  Ids  death. 

Singularly  enough,  this  contrivance,  which  he  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  fine  arts,  our 
neighbors  across  the  Atlantic  have  twisted  to  the 
deadly  trade  of  war.  The  only  practical  use,  in 
fkct,  to  which  the  machine  is  now  put  being  the 
manufacture  of  gunstoc^s  in  the  arsenal  of  Spring- 
field, United  Suites,  and  in  our  own  government 
establishment  at  Enfield.  Watt  lived  in  this  little 
garret,  and  it  was  fitted  up  with  appliances  for 
cookinff  his  meals.  The  ereat  inventor,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  moved  the  world,  would  seem  to 
have  lived  in  a  wholesome  fear  of  his  wife,  who  de- 
tested dirt,  and  hated  the  sight  of  his  leathern  apron 
and  soUed  haunds,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  through 
a  cleansing  process  before  he  dared  to  enter  her 
apartments.    If  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Schemmel- 
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penninck,  she  treated  him  as  she  did  her  pug  dog, 
whom  die  forced  to  wipe  his  feet  upon  the  mat  be- 
fyre  yenturing  to  cross  the  halL  JHo  wonder  that 
he  stuck  to  his  garret  It  is,  we  believe,  in  contem- 
plation to  take  accurate  photographs  of  this  sanctu- 
ary, hallowed  by  so  manj  associations,  and  bj  their 
aid  to  remove  the  entire  fittinj^  of  the  room,  to- 
gether with  their  contents,  as  they  now  stand,  and 
as  Watt  left  them,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Patent 
Office,  where,  indeed,  the  model  engine  constructed 
by  himself,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  his 
lathe,  is  now  to  be  found. 

As  Mr.  Smiles  has  long  since  conquered  the  field 
of  industrial  biography,  our  commendation  of  this 
interesting  volume  will  be  almost  needless.  Never- 
theless we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  upon  the  in- 
teresting picture  he  has  given  us  of  the  public  life 
of  l^e  two  men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  giving 
to  the  world  its  great  moving  power.  From  the 
heaps  of  dusty  ledgers  in  the  countinff-house  of  Soho 
be  has  drawn  the  materials  for  these  deeply4nterest- 
ins  lives,  and  has  so  handled  them  as  to  produce  a 
volume  which  most  worthily  crowns  his  efforts  in 
this  most  interesting  because  before  untrodden  walk 
in  literature. 

A  COMFORTABLE  DOCTRINE. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  was  sleeping  out  one  night, 
in  the  course  of  his  explorations,  a  Uon  seized  and 
shook  him,  wiUi  a  view  to  further  proceedings.  It 
is  not  many  men  who  can  say  with  Miss  Pecksniff 
that  they  have  **  lived  to  be  shook  "  in  such  a  style 
as  this.  Hie  Doctor  records  it  as  his  experience 
tiiat  the  result  of  this  shaking  was  to  superinduce  a 
sort  of  comatose  state,  a  feeGng  half  or  numbness, 
half  of  contented  repose,  in  wmch  he  disregaitled 
pain,  and  had  no  considerable  dread  of  the  tearing 
of  flesh  and  limbs  which  was  to  precede  his  death, 
^hereupon  he  suggests  the  idea  that  perhaps  the 
practice  o£  shaking  their  prey  which  is  observed  in 
all  feline  animals,  as  weU  as  m  do^  and  in  some  of 
the  more  violent  fishes,  is  a  Providential  arrange- 
ment to  spape  the  necessary  victim  pain. 

If  we  look  into  tales  of  death  bv  violence,  we  shall 
see  in  very  many  cases  some  sucn  preparation  for  a 
comparatively  easy  death, — easy,  that  is  to  say,  as 
compared  with  the  horror  which  the  account  excites 
in  those  who  hear  or  read  of  them.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  notably  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  railway 
accident  The  sbtock  and  jar  of  a  collision  has  some- 
Uiing  peculiarly  numbing  about  it.  Passengers  who 
escape  unhurt  from  such  a  catastrophe  relate  that 
they  suddenly  became  conscious  of  something  hap- 
pening or  being  about  to  happen,  and  knew  nothing 
more  till  they  found  themselves  fiiced  round  the 
other  way,  or  heels  uppermost,  or  contorted  in  some 
of  the  many  strange  ways  in  which  the  human  bodv 
is  found  to  be  contorted  after  accidents  of  this  kind. 
There  has  been  no  blow  to  account  for  a  loss  of  oon- 
sciousnesB ;  there  is  no  bruise^  to  show,  no  outward 
injuiy  done,  and  yet  locomotion  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  nature  has  been  achieved,  and  a 
space  of  time  has  passed  which  cannot  b^  any  means 
be  caHed  instantaneous,  for  it  has  sufiSced  for  the 
•crash  "and  tumult  of  the  collision  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  transported  passenger  finds  himself  settled 
and  stationary.  A  Scotch  physician  who  was  in  a* 
bad  railway  accident  some  years  ago  discovered  him- 
self sitting  at  the -tap  of  the  cutting  in  which  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  externally  unhurt,  as  if  he  could 
not  have  been  thrown  there ;  indeed,  firom  the  nature 


of  the  case  he  could  not  have  been.  How  he  had 
got  there  he  had  no  conception ;  and  it  seemed  quite 
certain  that  he  had  not  been  carried  or  in  any  way 
helped  there.  His  nervous  system  was  so  complete- 
ly thrown  out  of  gearing  that  he  never  recovered 
m>m  the  shock. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  had  death  come 
upon  him  in  any  form  whatever  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  leaving  the  carriage  and 
his  findiuff  himself  quietly  seated  on  the  cutting, 
many  yarois  away  finm  the  ruined  train,  he  wouM 
have  met  it  without  conscious  suffering.  And,  with- 
out going  through  such  a  hazardous  ordeal  as  this, 
lai^  numbers  orpersons  have  had  experience  which 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

A  man  who  is  a  bad  sailor,  and  has  crossed  the 
Channel  in  really  dirty  weather,  sitting  on  the  deck, 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  suddenly  lifled  as  it  were  fix)m 
his  seat  by  some  strange  power,  such  as  that  which 
carried  the  prince  and  princess  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  air, 
and  deposited  ever  so  far  off  in  a  heap,  among  ruin- 
ous debris  of  umbrella  and  cloak,  and  other  impedi- 
ment of  a  sick  passenger  on  a  stormy  day.  At  the 
moment  of  his  deposit,  and  for  some  moments  afler, 
no  imminence  of  aeath  in  any  form  could  have  much 
effect  in  rousing  him  even  to  a  struggle  to  evade  it. 
And  much  the  same  result  follows  sometimes  firom 
what  the  Irish  call  a  gentle  tap  on  the  head ;  so  that 
in  many  very  horrible  accidents  resulting  in  pro- 
longed *'  agonies  of  death,"  which  make  every  nerve 
oi  one's  body  quiver  at  the  bare  recital,  there  are 
great  chances  m  fiivor  of  the  victim's  having  re- 
ceived iust  some  preparatory  jerk,  or  shock,  or 
blow  which  paralyzes  that  part  of  his  system  to 
whose  sensitiveness  pain  is  due,  and  so  render  him 
unable  to  foel  the  lengthened  pangs. 

And  this  may  very  well  hold  in  the  case  of  those 
who  struggle  on  and  cir  aloud  in  their  apparent 
torture,  even  as  the  **  subject "  under  the  sui^geon's 
knifo  makes  signs  of  pain  when  his  nerves  are  under 
the  blessed  influence  of  aniesthetics. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  of  such  things  in  these 
days,  iriien  steam  locomotion  and  steam  machinery 
bnns  to  so  many  households  the  horrors  of  a  dread- 
ful death  to  enhance  the  usual  sorrow  for  death. 
And^  in  f)u!e  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  Ba^ 
of  Biscay,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  a  simi- 
lar effect  is  oflen  produced,  though  perhaps  not  to 
so  high  a  degree,  by  fatigue,  by  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  by  prMOoged  and  anxious  doubt.  Sea-sick- 
ness has  especiuly  and  to  a  very  high  degree  this 
effect.  A  man  under  its  influence  will  constantly 
say,  **  Do  with  me  what  you  wilL"  If  he  were  to 
fiiU  overboard,  he  is  sure  he  should  make  no  effort 
to  save  himself.  If  he  is  told  that  the  ship  is  sink- 
ing, the  announcement  has  but  little  interest  for 
him.  In  that  storm  in  which  the  London  went 
down,  long  before  a  tenth  part  of  the  passengers 
could  have  become  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the 
v«Bscl,  wo  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  whose 
ordinary  sufferings  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  that  keen  perception  of  the  horrors  of  the 
sitnation  which  each  firesh  detail  brings  to  us  on 
land.  And  of  the  rest  large  numbers  must  have 
been  tired  into  resignation,  tired  by  the  eflbrts  at 
self-preservation  and  the  preservation  of  others  they 
had  so  spiritedly  and  so  nobly  made,  tired  by  exer^ 
tions  the  very  intentness  of  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  much  agQmy  of  anticipation  while  such 
exertions  lasted,  luny  again  of  those  whose  sex 
or  age  or  infirmities  forced  them  to  be  somewhat  in- 
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actire  spectators  of  all  that  went  on  were  doubtless 
only  hau  aliye  to  their  trials.  The  discomforts  of  a 
Teasel  on  which  the  sea  was  making  clear  breaches, 
the  nnmbnesB  of  cold  and  the  results  of  exposure  to 
wind  and  spray,  the  deafening  noise  of  the  elements 
and  the  confusion  of  all  within  the  ship,  —  all  these 
and  many  more  influences  would  be  at  work  to  re- 
duce persons  of  weak  constitution  to  a  half-regard- 
lesB  state,  some  time  before  death  was  known  to  be 
inevitable. 

FORM-SICKNESS. 

Thbbe  is  a  mysterious  disease  which  the  doctors 
find  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  from  which  forei^ 
conscripts  are  said  to  suflTer.  They  call  it  nostal^a, 
or  le  mal  du  payn^  —  in  plainer  English,  homesick- 
ness. We  have  all  read  how  the  band-masters  of 
the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French  service  were  for- 
bidden to  play  the  Ranz  des  Yaches,  lest  the  melan- 
choly children  of  the  mountains,  inspired  by  the  na- 
tional melody,  should  run  home  too  quickly  to  their 
cows,  —  that  is  to  say,  desert  That  dogs  will  pine 
and  fret  to  death  for  love  of  the  masters  they  nave 
lost  is  an  ascertained  fact,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
the  intelligent  and  graceful  animal,  the  South  Amer- 
ican llama,  if  you  oeat  or  overload  or  even  insult 
him,  wtU,  ailer  one  glance  of  tearful  reproach  from 
his  fine  eves,  and  one  meek  wail  of  expostulation, 
lifieiallv  he  himself  down  and  die.  Hence  the  le- 
gend that  the  bit-men,  ere  they  load  a  llama,  cover 
h^  head  with  a  poncho,  or  a  prego,  or  other  drapery, 
in  order  that  his  susceptibilities  nmy  not  be  wounded 
by  a  sight  of  the  burden  he  is  to  endure,  —  a  pretty 
conceit,  vilely  transposed  into  English  in  a  stor^ 
about  a  cab-horse  whose  eyes  were  bandaged  b^  his 
driver,  lest  he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  shabbiness 
of  the  fare  who  paid  but  sixpence  for  under  a  mile's 
drive.  I  was  never  south  of^the  Isthmus,  and  never 
saw  a  llama,  save  in  connection  with  an  overcoat  in  a 
cheap  tailor^s  show;<*ard ;  but  I  am  ^ven  to  under- 
stana  that  what  I  have  related  is  strictly  true. 

If  the  lower  animals,  then,  be  subject  to  nostalgia, 
and  if  they  be  as  easily  killed  by  moral  as  by  phys- 
ical ailments,  why  should  humanity  be  miaae  of 
sterner  stnflT?  After  all,  there  may  be  such  things 
as  broken  hearts.  With  regard  to  homesickness, 
however,  I  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  that  malady  is  caused 
less  by  absence  from  home  than  bv  the  deprivations 
of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  home  affords. 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world,  and  get  on  pretty  well  wherever  they 
are;  but  a  Scot  without  porrid^  to  sup,  or  an 
Irishman  without  buttermilk  to  dnnk  at  breakfast, 
is  always  more  or  less  miserable.  The  Englishman, 
accustomed  to  command,  to  compel,  and  to  trample 
difficulties  under  his  feet,  carries  his  home  divinities 
with  him,  and  has  no  sooner  set  up  his  tent  in  Kedar 
than  he  establishes  one  supplementary  booth  for 
making  up  prescriptions  in  accordance  with  the 
ritual  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia,  another  for 
the  sale  of  pckles,  pale  ale,  and  ^reen  tea,  and  a 
third  for  the  circulation  of  tracts  intended  to  con- 
vert the  foreigners  among  whom  he  is  to  abide.  He 
safiTera  len,  perhaps,  fircmi  homesickness  than  any 
other  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  he 
sternly  refuses  to  look  upon  his  absence  from  his 
own  country  as  anything  out  a  temporary  exile ;  he 
demands  incessant  posts!  communication  with  home, 
or  he  irill  fill  the  AngKsh  newspapers  with  the  most 

vehement  complaints ;  he  will  cnten — through  these 
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or  religious,  with  adversaries  ten  thousand  miles 
away ;  and  after  an  absence  from  England  of  twenty 
years  he  will  suddenly  turn  up  at  a  railway  meeting, 
or  in  the  chair  at  a  public  dinner ;  bully  the  board ; 
move  the  previous  question ;  or,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  quote  the  statistics  of  the  Cow- 
cross  Infirmary  for  Calves,  as  though  he  had  never 
been  out  of  Middlesex.  In  short,  he  no  more  act- 
ually expatriates  himself  than  does  an  attache  to 
an  English  embassy  abroad,  who  packs  up  Pali-Mall 
in  his  portmanteau,  parts  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
and  carries  a  slender  umbrella  —  never  under  any 
circumstances  unfurled  —  in  the  streets  of  Teheran. 

But  are  you  aware  that  there  is  another  form  of 
nostalgia  which  afflicts  only  Europeans,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  felt  only  in  one  part  of  the  world  ?  Its 
symptoms  have  not  hitherto  been  described,  and  I 
may  christen  it  Formniickness.  I  should  wish  to 
have  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Beresfbrd 
Hope  on  the  medical  board  to  whom  I  submitted 
my  views  on  this  disease ;  for  it  is  one  architecturally 
and  lestheticalty  occult. 

This  Form-sickness  begins  to  attack  you  afier  you 
have  resided  some  time — say  a  couple  of  months — 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  attacks  are 
more  keenly  felt  in  the  North  than  in  the  South ; 
for  in  the  last-named  ports  of  the  Union  there  are 
^  and  oranze  trees,  and  wild  jungles  and  canebrake, 
—  some  of  uie  elements  of  Form,  in  fact  It  is  the 
monotony  of  fonn,  and  its  deficiencies  in  certain 
conditions;  that  is  to  say,  curvature,  irregularity, 
and  light  and  shade,  that  make  you  sick  in  the 
North.  I  believe  that  half  the  discomfort  and  the 
uneasiness  which  most  educated  Englishmen  expe- 
rience from  a  protracted  residence  in  the  States, 
springs  from  the  outrage  ofifered  to  their  eye  in  the 
shape  of  perpetual  flat  surfaces,  straight  perspec- 
tives, and  violent  contrasts  of  color.  There  are  no 
middle  tints  in  an  American  landscape.  In  winter, 
it  is  white  and  blue ;  in  spring,  blue  and  green ;  in 
summer,  blue  and  brown ;  in  autumn,  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  but  witiiout  a  single  neutral  tint 
The  magnificent  October  hues  of  the  foliage  on  the 
Hudson  and  in  Vermont  simply  dazzle  and  confound 
you.  You  would  give  the  worid  for  an  instant  of 
repose,  —  fi)r  a  gray  tower,  a  broken  wall,  a  morsel 
pf  dun  thateh.  The  immensity  of  the  views  is  too 
much  for  a  single  spectator.  Don't  you  remember 
how  Banvard's  gigantic  panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
used  to  make  us  first  wonder  and  then  vawn  ?  Ban- 
vard  is  everywhere  in  the  States ;  and  so  enormous 
is  the  scale  of  the  scenery  in  this  colossal  theatre, 
that  the  sparse  dramatis  personse  are  all  but  invi^ 
ible. 

An  English  landscape  painter  would  scarcely 
dream  of  producing  a  picture,  even  of  cabinet  size, 
without  a  group  of  peasants,  or  children,  or  a  cow 
or  two,  or  a  horse,  or  at  least  a  flock  of  geese,  in 
some  part  of  the  work.  You  shall  hardier  look  half 
a  dcMEcn  times  out  of  the  window  of  a  carriage  of  an 
express-train  in  England,  without  seeing  something 
that  is  idive.  In  America  the  desolation  of  Empti- 
ness pervades  even  the  longest  settled  and  the  most 
thickly  populated  States.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  How  should  you  wonder  at  it  when,  as  in 
a  score  of  instances,  not  more  people  than  inhabit 
Hertfordshire  are  scattered  over  a  territory  as  laige 
as  France  ?  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me 
when  I  saw  the  admirable  works  of  the  American 
landscape  painters,  —  of  such  men  as  Church  and 
Kensett,  Bierstadt  and  Cropsey  and  Hart,  —  was 
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seemed  to  haye  been  making  aketcfaes  of  the  eorUi 
before  the  birth  of  Adam. 

This  YMUOQB  Yastness  is  one  of  the  prorocatiYes 
of  Form-sicknefls.  To  the  European,  and  especially 
to  the  Englishman,  a  country  without  plenty  of  peo- 
ple, pifis,  poultry,  haystacks,  bams,  and  cottages,  is 
as  intolerable  as  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera  would 
be  if  it  remained  a  whole  erening  with  a  sumptu- 
ously set  scene  displayed,  but  not  a  single  actor. 
New  England  is  the  state  in  which,  perhaps,  the  ac- 
cessories of  life  are  most  closely  concentrated ;  but 
eyen  in  New  England  yon  traYjerse  walks  into  which 
it  appears  to  you  that  the  whole  of  Old  England 
might  be  dropped  with  no  more  chance  of  odng 
foimd  a^n  than  has  a  needle  in  a  pottle  of  hay. 

Btit  it  is  when  you  come  to  dweU  in  towns  that 
Form-sickness  gets  its  firmest  grip  of  you.  In  a 
city  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 'inhabitants, 
you  see  nothing  but  mere  flat  surfaces,  straight  lines, 
right  angles,  parallel  rows  of  boards  and  perpen- 
dicular paling.  The  Yery  trees  lining  the  streets 
are  as  straight  as  walking-sticks.  Straight  rows  of 
rails  cut  up  the  roadway  of  the  straight  streets. 
The  hotels  are  marble  packingK^ases,  uniformly 
square,  and  pierced  with  many  windows ;  the  rail- 
way can  ana  street  omnibuses  are  exact  parallelo- 
pipeds ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  national  flag  is  ruled 
m  parallel  crimson  stripes,  with  a  blue  quadrangle 
in  one  corner,  sown  with  stars  in  parallel  rows. 
Philadelphia,  from  its  rectangularity,  has  been  called 
the  "  chess-board  city  " ;  Washin^n  has  been  laid 
out  on  a  plan  quite  as  distressingly  geometrical; 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  other  towns  and  yillages  are 
built  on  gridiron  lines.  There  are  some  crooked 
streets  in  Boston,  and  that  is  why  Europeans  nsuaJly 
show  a  preference  fbr  Boston  oyer  other  American 
cities ;  while  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  a  few 
of  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  and  deyiate  a 
little  from  the  inexorable  straight  line.  In  most 
cases  there  is  no  relaxation  of  the  cord  of  tension. 
There  are  no  comers,  nooks,  archways,  alleys ;  no 
refuges,  in  fact,  for  light  and  shade. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia  there  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est natural  arches  in  the  world ;  but  in  American 
architecture  a  cunred  yault  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
structures.  The  yery  bridges  are  on  piers  without 
arches.  Sign-boards  and  trade  effigies,  it  is  trae, 
pnyject  flrom  the  houses,  but  always  at  right  angles. 
This  rigidity  of  outline  makes  its  mark  on  the  no- 
menclature and  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  in  the  Ready  Reck- 
oner. 1  haye  liyed  in  6  Street  I  haye  fiyed  in 
West  Fourteenth,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ayc- 
nues.  Mathematical  calculation  is  the  basis  of  dsdly 
life.  Yon  are  fed  at  the  hotels  at  stated  houn ;  and 
the  doors  of  the  dining-room  are  kept  locked  until 
within  a  moment  <^  the  gong's  sounding.  At  some 
tables  d'hdte,  fifty  n^sro  waiters  stand  mute  and 
immobile  behind  the  chairs  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guests,  and  at  a  giyen  signal  uncoYcr,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  clock-work,  one  hundred  dishes.  These 
are  not  matters  of  opimon ;  they  are  matters  of  fact. 
Routine  pursues  you  eyeiy where :  from  the  theatre 
to  the  church;  m>m  the  fancy  fair  to  the  public 
meeting.  In  the  meanest  yillaee  inn,  as  in  the  most 
palatial  hotel,  there  is  a  trayeUers'  book,  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  enter  your  name.  You  may  as- 
sume an  alias;  but  you  must  be  Mr.  Somebody. 
You  cannot  be,  as  in  England,  the  ^*  stout  party  m 
Number  Six,"  or  the  ^  tSl  gent  in  the  Sun«"  lou 
must  shake  hands  with  every  one  to  whom  you  are 


introduced;  you  most  drink  when  you  are  asked, 
and  then  aysk  the  asker  to  drink, — though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  strictly  mathematical  custom 
has,  owing  to  the  piteous  protests  of  Europeans, 
somewhat  declined  of  late. 

If  you  enter  a  barber^s  shop  to  be  shayed,  a  negro 
hands  you  a  check  bearing  a  number,  and  ^ou  must 
await  ^our  turner  Wlien  your  turn  amyes,  you 
must  sit  in  a  certain  position  in  a  y^iet-covend 
fiiuteuil  with  hidi  lees,  and  mustput  your  feet  up 
on  a  stool  on  a  feyel  Sierewith.  The  barber  shayes 
you,  not  as  vou  like,  but  as  he  likes,  powders  yon, 
strains  a  napsdn  oyer  your  fiu»,  sponzes  you,  sham- 
poos you,  pours  bay  rum  and  eau-de-Cologne  on 
your  head,  greases,  combs  you  out,  and  ^fixes'*  you 

generally.  The  &at  time  I  was  eyer  under  the 
ands  of  an  American  Ixuber,  I  rose  as  soon  as  he 
had  laid  down  his  razor  and  made  a  moYe  in  the 
direction  of  the  washhand  basin.  He  stared  at  me 
as  though  I  had  gone  mad.  **  Hold  on  I "  he  cried, 
in  an  authoritatiye  accent  *'  Hold  on  I  Guess  1 11 
haye  to  wash  you  up."  That  I  should  be  washed  up, 
or  "  fixed,"  was  in  accordance  with  the  mathematical 
code. 

This  all  but  ntter  absence  of  variety  of  form,  of 
divergence  of  detail,  of  play  of  light  and  shade,  are 
productiye  in  the  end  of  that  petulant,  discontented 
frame  of  mind  —  of  that  soreness  of  spirit  —  with 
which  almost  eyery  tourist  who  has  yisited  the  Great 
Republic  has  come  at  last  to  regard  its  dvilixation. 
As  a  rale,  the  coaner  the  travell^s  oiganixation,  — 
the  less  he  cares  about  art  or  literature, — the  better 
he  will  get  on  in  America.  I  met  a  feUow-conntry- 
maib  once,  the  son  of  an  "Rngliuli  earl,  at  one  of  the 
biggest,  most  mathematical,  and  most  comfortless 
ofwe  Now  York  hotels,  who  told  me  that  he  should 
be  very  well  content  to  live  there  for  ten  years. 
*^  Why,"  he  said,  **  you  can  have  five  meals  a  day  if 
you  like."  This  is  the  lund  of  traveller,  the  robust, 
hardy,  strong-stomached  ^outh,  finesh  from  a  public 
sdiool,  who  goes  to  Amenca  and  does  not  grumble. 
But  do  you  take,  not  a  traveled  Englishman,  but 
a  travellea  American,--^ one  who  has  oeen  long  in 
Europe,  and  has  appreciated  the  artistic  glories  of 
the  Continent, — ana  you  will  discover  that  he  finds 
it  almost  impossible  to  live  in  his  own  country,  or 
'*  board  "  at  an  American  hotel.  Eveiy  ccmtinental 
(nty  has  its  colony  of  cultivated  Americans,  eood 

{>atriots  and  stanch  republicans,  but  who  are  abso- 
utely  afraid  to  eo  back  to  their  native  land.  They 
dread  the  mathematical  system.  Those  who,  for 
their  &milie8'  or  their  interests'  sake,  are  compelled 
to  return,  live  at  hotels  conducted,  not  on  the  Amer- 
ican, but  on  the  European  mtem, — that  is  to  say, 
where  the^  can  dine,  oreakmst,  or  sup,  not  as  the 
landlord  likes,  but  as  they  themselves  like.  Tho^ 
who  are  wealthy,  shut  themselvea  up  in  country- 
houses,  or  splendid  town  mansions,  surrounded  by 
books,  and  pictures,  and  statues,  and  tap^try,  and 
coins  from  Europe,  until  their  existence  is  almost 
ignored  by  their  countrymen.^  In  no  countr}'  in  the 
world  are  so  many  men  of  shining  talents,  of  noble 
mind,  of  refined  tastes,  buried  alive  as  in  the  United 
States. 

That  which  I  call  the  mathematical  system  is  only 
another  name  for  a  very  stringent  and  oflensive 
social  tyranny ;  and,  did  we  not  remember  that  hu- 
manity is  one  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
social  despotism  could  be  made  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  an  amount  of  political  hberty  never  be- 
fore equalled  in  this  world. 
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Until  1861  the  American  citizen  was  wholly  and 
entirely  free ;  and  now  that  the  only  pretext  for  the 
curtailment  of  his  liberties  has  disappeared,  he  will 
enter  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  fresn  lease  of  free- 
dom as  whole  and  entire  as  of  yore.  How  &r  the 
social  tyranny  spoken  of  has  extended  would  be  al- 
most incredible  to  those  who  have  not  resided  in 
America.  "  Whatever  you  do,"  said  an  American 
to  me  on  the  first  day  of  my  landing  in  the  States, 
**  don't  Uve  in  a  l)oarding-hou8e  where  you  are 
treated  as  one  of  the  family.  They  'U  worry  you  to 
death  by  wanting  to  take  care  of  your  morals.  To 
have  one's  moraM  taken  care  of  is  a  very  excellent 
thing ;  but,  as  a  rule,  you  prefer  to  place  the  cura- 
torship  thereof  in  the  hands  of  your  parents  and 
guardians,  or  of  your  spiritual  director,  or,  being  of 
mature  age,  of  yourself.  **  Taking  care  of  morals" 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  petty  impertinence  and 
espionage. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  sculptors  in 
New  York  told  me  that  for  many  years  he  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  studies 
incidental  to,  and  indeed  essential  to,  his  attaining 
excellence  in  his  profession,  owing  to  the  persistent 
care  taken  of  his  morals  by  the  loAy  who  officiated 
as  housekeeper  in  the.  chambers  where  he  lived.  It 
must  be  premised  that  these  chambers  formed  part 
of  a  building  specially  erected  for  the  accommodar 
tion  of  artists,  and  with  a  view  to  their  professional 
requirements.  Our  sculptor  had  frequent  need  of 
the  assistance  of  female  models,  and  the  ^'Jani- 
tresB,**  as  the  lady  housekeeper  was  called,  had  a 
virtuously  indignant  objection  to  young  persons 
who  posed  as  Venuses  or  Hebes,  in  the  costume  of 
the  period,  for  a  dollar  an  hour.  She  could  only  be 
induced,  by  the  threat  of  dismissal  from  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  studio  buil^ng,  to  grant  admission  to  the 
models  at  all ;  and  even  then  she  would  await  their 
exit  at  her  lodge  gate,  and  abuse  them  as  they  came 
down  stairs.  Much  more  acclimatized  to  models 
was  the  good  sister  of  William  Etty,  who  used  to 
seek  out  his  Venuses  for  him ;  but  a  transition  state 
of  feeling  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Nollekens,  the 
sculptor,  who,  ivfienever  her  husband  had  a  profes- 
nonal  sitter,  and  the  day  was  very  cold,  used  to 
burst  into  the  studio  with  a  basin  in  her  hand, 
crying,  ^  You  nasty,  good-for-nothing  hussy,  here 's 
some  hot  mutton  broth  for  you." 

To  recapitulate  a  little.  Form-sickness  is  the  un- 
satisfied yearning  for  those  broken  lines,  irregular 
forms,  and  infinite  gradations  of  color — reacting  as 
those  conditions  oi  form  invariably  do  on  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  the  people  —  which  are 
only  to  be  met  with  in  very  old  countries.  However 
expensively  and  elegantly  dressed  a  man  may  be, 
he  is  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  a  bran-new  hat, 
a  bran-new  coat  and  continuations,  and  bran-new 
boots  and  gloves;  and  I  believe  that  if  he  were 
compelled  to  put  on  a  bran-new  suit  every  morning, 
he  would  cut  nis  throat  before  a  month  was  over. 

The  sensation  of  entire  noveltv  is  one  inseparable 
from  the  outward  aspect  of  America.  You  can 
smell  the  p^nt  and  varnish ;  the  glue  is  hardly  dry. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  very  obvious.  American 
civilizi^tioa  is  an  independent,  self-reliant  entity. 
It  has  no  connections,  or  ties,  or  foregatherines  with 
any  predecessors  on  its  own  soil.  It  is  not  the  heir 
of  long  entailed  patrimony.  It  is,  like  Bodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  the  first  of  its  race.  It  has  slain  and 
taken  possession.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  yet 
Stonebenge  and  some  cairns  and  cromlechs  to  re- 


settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  apart  from  the 
Indian  names  of  some  towns  and  rivers,  there  re- 
mans not  the  remotest  vestige  to  recall  the  exist- 
ence of  the  former  possessors  of  the  soiL  There 
are  yet  outlying  districts,  millions  of  acres  square, 
where  Red  Indians  hunt,  and  fight,  and  steal,  and 
scalp;  but  American  civilization  inarches  up,  kills 
or  deports  them, — at  all  events,  entirely  "  improves  " 
them  off  the  face  of  the  land.  They  leave  no 
trace  behind,  and  the  bran-new  civilization  starts 
up  in  a  night,  like  a  mushroom.  Where  yesterday 
was  a  wigwam,  to-day  is  a  Doric  meetmg-house, 
also  a  bank,  and  a  grand  piano-forte ;  where  yester- 
day the  medicine-man  wove  his  incantations,  to- 
morrow an  advertising  corn-cutter  opens  his  shop ; 
and  in  place  of  a  squaw,  embroidering  moccasins, 
and  cudgelled  by  the  drunken  brave  her  sj^use, 
we  have  a  tight-laced  young  lady,  with  a  chignon 
and  a  hooped  skirt,  taking  academical  degrees,  and 
talking  shrilly  about  woman's  lyghts. 

A  few  years  since,  the  trapper  and  pioneer  race 
formed  a  transition  stage  between  the  cessation  of 
barbarism  and  the  advent  of  civilization.  The  pio- 
neer was  a  simple-minded  man,  and  so  soon  as  a 
clearing  grew  too  civilized  for  him,  he  would  shoul- 
der his  Iiatchet  and  rifle,  and  move  farther  out  into 
the  wilds.  I  have  heard  of  one  whose  signal  for  de- 
parture was  the  setting  up  of  a  printing-press  in  his 
settlement  *' Those  darned  newspapers,"  he  re- 
marked, *'  made  one's  cattle  stray  so."  But  railway 
extension,  and  the  organization  in  the  Atlantic  cit- 
ies of  enormous  caravans  of  emigrants,  are  gradu- 
ally thinning  the  ranks  of  the  pioneers.  In  a  few 
years,  Natty  Bumppo,  Leatherstocking,  the  Deer- 
slayer,  the  rathfinaer,  will  be  legendary.  Civiliza- 
tion moves  now  in  block.  There  is  scarcely  any 
advanced  guard.  Few  skirmbhers  are  thrown  out. 
The  main  body  swoops  down  on  the  place  to  be  oc- 
cupied, and  civilizes  it  in  one  decided  charge. 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  compare  such  a  sud- 
den substitution  of  a  settled  community  for  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  with  the  slow  and  tentative  growth 
of  our  home  surroundings.  European  civihzation 
resembles  the  church  oi  St  Eustache  at  Paris,  in 
whose  exterior  Gothic  niches  and  pinnacles,  Byzan- 
tine arches,  Corinthian  columns.  Composite  cor- 
nices, and  Renaissance  doorways,  are  all  jumbled 
togetiier.  Every  canon  of  architectural  taste  is 
violated;  but  the  parts  still  cohere;  a  ver^  solid 
fa<^e  still  rears  its  head ;  and,  at  a  certam  dis- 
tance, its  appearance  is  not  inharmonious. 

At  Cologne,  in  Grermany,  they  will  point  out  to 
you  an  ancient  building,  here  a  bit  of  Lombard, 
here  a  morsel  of  florid  (^thic,  here  some  unmistak- 
able Italian,  and  here  ten  feet  of  genuine  old  Roman 
wall.  There  are  many  Christian  churches  in  Italy 
whose  waUs  ave  supported  by  columns  taken  from 
Pagan  temples.  The  entire  system,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  has  been  the  result  of  growtn  upon  growth, 
of  gradual  intercalation  and  emendation,  of  perpet- 
ual cobbling  and  piecing  and  patching ;  and  al- 
though at  last,  like  Sir  John  Cutler^s  silk  stockings, 
whi(£  his  maid  darned  so  often  with  worsted  that 
no  part  of  the  original  fiibric  remained,  the  ancient 
foundations  may  have  become  all  but  invisible ;  they 
are  still  latent,  and  give  solidity  to  the  superstruo- 
ture.  We  look  upon  the  edifice,  indeed,  as  we 
would  on  something  that  has  taken  root,  that  has 
something  to  rest  upon.  We  regard  it  as  we  would 
that  hoary  old  dome  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  We 
know  how  long  it  took  to  build,  and  we  trust  that  it 
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are  apt  to  look  at  more  in  the  light  of  a  balloon.  It 
is  very  astonishing.  We  wonder,  however,  it  con- 
trived to  rise  so  hi^h,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
it  comes  down  again ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  not  burst 

It  is  not  necessary  to  avow  an^  partisan  kind  of 
predilection  for  one  phase  of  civilization  against  an- 
other. It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact :  that  Europe- 
ans the  least  prejudiced,  and  the  most  ardent  admir- 
ers of  the  pohtical  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
very  soon  grow  iretful  and  uneasy  there,  and  are 
unable  to  deny,  when  they  come  back,  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  an  elegant  or  a  comfortable  one  to  look 
upon.  I  attribute  this  solely  to  KSthetic  causes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Englishmen  grumble  at  America 
because  the  people  are  given  to  expectoration  or 
guessing  or  calculating,  or  trivialities  of  that  kind. 
Continental  Europeans  expectorate  quite  as  freely 
as  the  Americans,  and  for  rude  croes-questioning  of 
stran^rs,  I  will  back  a  German  against  the  most  in- 
quisitive of  New-Englanders.  It  is  in  the  eye  that 
tne  mischief  lies.  It  is  the  bran-new  mathemat- 
ical outline  of  Ck>lumbia  that  drives  the  English- 
man into  Form-sickness,  and  ultimately  to  the  dis- 
paragement and  misrepresentation  of  a  very  noble 
country.  In  many  little  matters  of  detail,  American 
manners  differ  from  ours ;  but  in  the  aggregate  we 
are  still  one  family.  They  speak  our  ^icua^e,  — 
very  frequently  with  far  gp:'eater  purity  and  felicity 
of  expression  than  we  ourselves  do,  —  they  read  our 
books,  and  we  are  very  often  glad  and  proud  to  read 
theirs.  They  have  a  common  inheritance  with  us 
in  the  historic  memories  we  most  pnze.  If  they 
would  only  round  off  their  comers  a  little !  If  they, 
would  only  give  us  a  few  crescents  and  ovals  in  lieu 
of  "  blocks  "  I  If  they  would  only  remember  that 
the  circle  as  well  as  the  rectangle  is  a  figure  in  math- 
ematics, and  that  the  curvilinear  is,  after,  all,  the 
line  of  beauty  I 

SIR  HENRY  MULLORY-S  STORY. 

*'  The  story  must  be  told.  Sir  Henry,  here,  and 
at  once,  without  delay  or  omission,  or  you  will  ex- 
change Windsor  for  the  Tower.  On  your  allegiance ! 
tell  me  something  to  make  me  foi^t  these  Scots,  I 
pray  you,  of  your  love." 

"But,  sire r* 

"  Je  ne  moi  parle  pas  de  ga.  Go  on,  sweet  Sir 
Henry ;  I  want  to  hear  much  how  you  saw  this  man, 
and  what  he  was  like.    Why  do  you  delay  ?  " 

"  The  story  is  dull." 

"  Then  both  Mortimer  and  Despencer  were  liars. 
Cro  on,  old  fncnd.  Such  modesty  does  not  become 
an  old  ambassador.  Seneschal,  ^'ut  il  un  annde  du 
ours,  a  bas  la.  Assurez  ces  gentilhommcs  que  nous 
ne  sommes  pas  sourds.  Je  ne  vcux  pas,  silence, 
mais  le  tapage  est  abominable.  Altogether  villa- 
nous.  If  the  men  below  the  salt  can't  take  their 
Christmas  liauor  without  that  noise  they  must  have 
no  more.  Il  they  are  quarrelling,  send  a  herald  to 
th^m.  Now,  Sir  Henry,  as  soon  as  you  can  hear 
yourself  speak,  go  on.  Drink  fix>m  my  cup  first, 
qnish  the  wine,  and  put  that  ring  on  your  finser 
wUii/h  ^ou  shall  fina  at  the  bottom.  Hey,  Sir 
Henry,  we  hav^  ^  jewel  or  two.  Got  you  such  a 
ring  as  that  fron^  your  wondrous  Venetian  friends 
for  the  telling  of  a  taje  ?  " 

*^  Your  Majesty's  generosity  surpasses  theirs,  as 
their  splendor  sm^a^e?  ^ours.  Well  turned,  but 
not  true.  I  must  uQsa^  it.  The  paen  I  speak  of 
were  as  generous  as  they  W0|re  8pleadi4*'* 


t<  And  we,  poor  King  of  England,  are  nobody. 
Go  on.  I  cannot  buy  you  to  speak  aught  but  truth, 
not  with  a  hundred  rings." 

"  When  I  come  to  compare  Windsor,"  said  the 
sturdy  old  gentleman,  *^  with  the  palace  of  those 
two  merchants  at  Venice,  your  Grace,  this  dear  old 

Ealace  where  I  have  lived  so  long,  and  where  I  hope, 
y  your  Grace's  mercy,  to  die,  seems  to  me  like  a 
mean  bam.  I  am  no  minstrel, — so  little  a  one  that 
mv  old  tongue  cannot  tell  all  the  magnificence  of 
what  I  saw  at  the  house  of  those  two  venerable 
men,  still  less  can  I  invent  aught.  When  I  arrived 
at  their  house,  the  night  I  was  bidden  to  supper, 
and  stepped  from  the  boat,  I  told  my  name  and 
titles.  There  were  some  forty  servants  about  the 
door,  and  when  they  caught  my  name,  two  beautiful 
youths,  of  a  courtliness  and  a  grace  which — " 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ? "  asked  the  King. 
"  Herald,"  he  roared,  "  tell  those  young  bears' 
whelps,  Percy  and  Seymour,  to  be  still.  It  is  mon- 
strous, one*s  pages  fighting  before  one's  eyes.  Two 
such  beautiful  and  graceful  youths,  whose  courtli- 
ness and  grace  my  pages  (Satan  couple  the  ^j'oung 
hounds,  a  thirsty  m-scenting  day,  on  the  top  of  Bag- 
shot  Heath !)  had  as  well  imitate.  Yes,  Sir  Henry, 
I  follow  you.    What  said  these  youths  to  you  ?  " 

\*'  They  told  me  that  they  were  detached  for  my 
service  the  whole  of  that  evening,  by  Signor  Nicplo 
and  Senior  Mathio,  and  they  begged  me  to  follow 
them  to  the  banquet-hall.  I,  seeing  bv  their  man- 
ner that  they  were  gentle,  begged  of  them  to  walk  _ 
slowly,  that  I  mi^ht  admire  the  wonders  in  the  pe&t 
galleries  through  which  we  passed.  They  pointed 
them  out  to  me,  but  I  did  not  notice  them  so  closely 
as  I  might  have  done,  fbr  the  largest  part  of  my 
mind  was  ^ven  up  to  counting  the  paces  which  I 
stepped,  so  that  I  might  gain,  on  my  own  authority, 
some  idea  of  the  length  o£  the  vast  corridors  which 
we  were  traversing.  This  puzzled  my  two  youths 
considerably,  for  they  ran  on  before  me,  and  placed 
themselves  before  the  most  remarkable  objects,  to 
wait  my  coming ;  and  they  evidently  wondered  why 
I  walked  with  my  head  down,  and  counted  as  I 
went.  One  of  them  thought  I  was  doing  my  devo- 
tions, and  seeing  I  was  witnout  a  rosaxy,  offered  me 
his,  which  was  of  large  pearls ;  but  the  other  said  in 
a  low  voice,  in  his  musical  tongue,  '  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  is  only  mad,'  and  after  that  they  won- 
dered no  more. 

**  ^  Mad,  you  say  I '  said  the  first  *  But  he  is  aooh 
bassador  from  the  King  of  England.' 

***My  sweetest  Antonio,'  said  the  other,  'what 
should  a  madman,  King  of  Madmen,  do  with  a  sane 
ambassador  ?  What  fearful  political  complications 
would  arise  if  he  were  to  send  us  any  one  out  a  lu- 
natic ;  or  even  a  lunatic  whose  lunacy  does  not  ex- 
hibit itself  openly,  as  this  one's  madness  does.  We 
mir^ht  think  him  a  sane  man,  and  believe  what  ho 
said.    And  what  then  ? ' 

'*  I  heard  every  word  of  this,  though  they  did  not 
think  it.    I  amused  myself  with  them." 

*^  But,"  interposed  the  King,  **  can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  the  galleries  which  you  passed  through  ? 
Was  vour  whole  soul  taken  up  with  counting  your 
steps?" 

**  I  can  tell  your  Grace  this.  I  passed  throngli 
three  corridors,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  before  I  came  to  the  last  and  fourth,  in  which 
the  supper  was  laid,  and  in  which  the  guests  were 
assembled.  These  three  galleries,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length,  were  all  lined  with  mirron 
in  golden  frames,  which  reached  to  the  richly-firetted 


ceiling  ?  excepting,  of  coune,  tlie  windows,  which, 
now  it  being  nigh^  were  draped  with  crimson  satin. 
Thta  much  I  obscrred ;  but  the  other  wonders,  — 
the  statues,  the  tall  vases  of  glass,  banded  and 
twisted  of  various  colors,  the  gjeat  picture  of  the 
ppoud  Cimabue,  of  Michael  slaying  tne  Dragon,  — 
many  other  things  I  hurried  by,  or  only  had  them 
shown  to  me  by  my  two  guides,  lest  I  should  miss 
my  counting.  The  floor  was  covered  with  the  rich- 
est cloths." 

The  King's  fool  had  assiuned,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  a  look  of  respectful  attention,  which  by 
degrees  he  had  developed  into  a  look  of  deep  won- 
der, which  now  had  become  an  expression -of  the 
most  dumbfounded  astonishment  caricatured  to  the 
uttermost.  Of  course  every  one  had  been  watch- 
ing, knowing  that  he  would  be  doing  something  soon, 
and  at  this  point  young  Percy  the  page  found  that  he 
could  not  help  it  any  longer,  and  giggled.  The  spark 
had  fallen  on  gunpowder.  The  whole  of  the  party 
borst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter  at  once,  that  the 
people  down  the  table  looked  towards  the  royal 
chair.  The  King  was  very  angry,  but  when  he  saw 
the  fooFs  face,  he  was  forced  to  grin. 

''Pr'ythee,  gossip,"  said  the  fool  to  Sir  Henry, 
^  pass  on  and  come  to  the  dragons." 

**  There  be  no  dragons,  fool." 

**  Marry,  thou  shomdst  have  had  dn^ns.  Thou 
art  a  poor  jongleur.  Thou  wilt  mar  the  tale  with- 
oat  a  dragon  or  two.    I  pray  let  us  have  them." 

^  Wilt  thou  peace,  thou  ape  ?  "  said  the  King,  an- 
grily ;  and  Sir  Henry  went  on. 

*'  The  floors  were  covered  with  the  richest  fabrics, 
and  the  galleries  were  grander  than  anything  your 
Majesty  can  fkncy,  and  yet  the  banquetting-hall 
infiinitcuy  surpassed  the  galleries  in  beauty.  My 
tongue  fails  to  describe  tne  richness  of  the  plate, 
ana  still  more  the  wondrous  splendor  of  the  flowers 
which  covered  the  supper-table  in  great  profusion, 
and  all  of  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  me,  as 
they  were  from  roots  and  seeds  which  Signer  I^co- 
k)  had  procured  from  the  utteiteost  limits  of  the  East 

**  They  tarried  for  me,  it  appeared,  and,  after 
their  form  of  politeness,  came  forward  in  a  body  to 
greet  me,  each  presenting  himself  by  name.  I 
prayed  their  forgiveness.  They,  on  their  part, 
abused  themselves  before  me  for  having  assembled 
too  soon.  All  were  Venetians,  sire,  except  myself, 
and  a  Genoese  prisoner,  to  whom  these  true  gentle- 
men gave  the  precedence,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  be- 
fore every  one  else,  myself  incluaed.  He  insisted  on 
waiving  his  claim  in  my  favor,  and  so  I  sat  on  the 
left  of  Stgnor  Mathio,  and  he  below  me.  The  con- 
versation, as  Slipper  went  on,  was  mainly  addressed 
to  us  two,  and  I  supposed  at  first  it  was  only  polite- 
ness; but  after  a  little  conversation  with  me,  the 
j  Genoese  prisoner  raised  his  forefinger  slightly,  and 
I  the  conversation  became  general.  Signer  Mathio 
j  even  turning  from  us  and  talking  to  the  infirm  Sig- 
ner Nicole,  his  brother.  I  began  to  see,  sire  Mother- 
wise  I  had  been  a  poor  ambassador  to  your  Majesty), 
that  there  was  a  plot,  a  good-natured  plot  abroad, 
and  that  I  was  to  act  in  it 

'*  I  now  turned  and  looked  at  my  fellow-conspira- 
tor, the  Genoese  gentleman  prisoner.  He  was  a 
yonng  gentleman  <^  singular  beauty,  and  dressed 
with  extreme  richness  and  elegance.  His  manners 
were  as  charminji^  as  his  appearance. 

^  ^  Dear  Enghsh  signer,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  talking  fi^ly,  '  I  want  your  help.  Let 
ns  drink  together 


"  We  did  so.  *  There  is  a  play,  a  plot,  a  conspir- 
acy to  be  acted  here,  and  you  must  play  the  princi- 
pal part  in  it    Do  you  consent  ? ' 

*'*The  players  in  masteries  have  their  written 
parts  given  them,*  I  said, '  and  even  the  mummers 
rehearse  their  nonsense  in  a  dark  bam.  I  conseiit, 
but  I  must  know  my  part' 

"*It  is  only  this.  When  I  nudge  vou,  —  so, — 
speak  out  to  Signor  Nicole,  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  his  magic  amulet  When  he  has  handed  it  to 
you,  pass  it  to  me,  instead  of  giving  it  to  him.' 

"  *ls  that  all  I  have  to  do?^ 

**  *  That  is  all.  You  were  late  for  supper,  and  I 
was  waiting  to  explain  more  to  you.  We  are  too 
close  to  the  old  man  to  explain  now.' 

"  *  Can  you  explain  nothing,  sweet  sir  ? ' 

''*I  fear  being  overheard,  but  I  will  say  thus 
much.  Signor  Mathio  is  talking  loud  to  his  brother. 
Signor  Nicole  is  infirm,  and  any  agitation  will  make 
his  heart  beat  dangerously.  The  leeches  dread  his 
death  in  case  of  any  news  being  conveyed  to  him 
suddenly.  Now  a  most  unexpected  and  joyful  event 
has  occurred,  and  we  wish  to  break  it  to  him.  The 
only  thing  which  will  make  the  old  man  speak  of  his 
son  is  that  talisman.  He  never  speaks  of  his  son 
but  when  he  is  telling  the  story  of  that  talisman, 
and  we  want  him  to  tell  it  to-night  It  is  our  only 
chance  of  breaking  the  glorious  news  to  him  without 
killing  him.' 

**  I  understood  him  now,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
arm.  <Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  he  is  firee?'  I 
asked. 

"  *•  Sweet  sir,  he  is  in  Venice.  You  did  not  catch 
my  name,  as  I  saw,  when  I  introduced  myself.' 

^  *  Who  are  you,  dear  gentleman  ? ' 

**  *  I  am  Giovanni  Doria,  and  he  is  exchanged  for 
me.' 

**  I  brought  my  hand  heavily  down  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  as  I  committed  that  breach  of  good  man- 
ners, I  perceived  that  the  Venetian  gentlemen  who 
were  supping  with  us  had  for  once  in  a  way,  in  their 
eagerness,  forgotten  theirs.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that 
every  man  in  the  room  was  in  the  plot,  for  they  had 
all  ceased  talking  and  were  looking  eagerly  at  me 
and  Doria.  I  smiled,  so  as  to  show  them  that  I  was 
in  their  secret,  and  the  general  conversation  buzzed 
up  louder  than  before. 

'*  But  the  sudden  silence,  and  the  smiting  of  my 
fist  upon  the  table,  had  aroused  Signor  Nicole,  and 
he  turned  and  spoke  to  me.  *  Has  anything  irritated 
you,  my  English  friend  ? '  he  said.  *  Dona  is  a  sa- 
cred person,  but  if  it  were  any  other,  I  will  answer 
for  it  in  my  own  body,  my  boy  being  away,  old  as  I 
am.' 

'*  No  one  has  irritated  me,  dear  sir,'  I  said.  '  Only 
the  spiders  spun  a  cobweb  between  me  and  my  gob- 
let, and  in  breaking  it  through  I  hit  the  table.' 

"  The  old  man  was  puzzled,  but  contented.  Doria 
laughed  at  me. 

** '  It  was  not  so  bad,'  he  said ;  *  but  your  English 
humor  will  never  stand  comparison  with  our  Italian 
wit  I  should  have  said  I  was  contented  to  think 
that  I  should  never  have  words  to  make  our  poor 
islanders  believe  in  the  splendor  of  the  Venetian 
merchants,  and  in  my  vexation  at  that  thought  I 
committed  this  breach  of  manners.' 

'**That  would  have  been  rather  clumsier,  and 
much  more  untrue  than  the  explanation  which  I 

Save,'  I  answered.  *Let  be:  he  believes  neither 
lie  one  nor  the  other.  Let  us  talk  sense.  Why 
did  you  select  me  for  your  foUow-conspirator  on 
this  most  joyful  occasion  ? ' 
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**  *  For  the  first  reason/  he  answered,  *  because  he 
is  very  jealous  of  shomng  his  talisman  to  any  one 
but  foreizners,  and  he  never  shows  it  twice  to  an^ 
man ;  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  never  speaks  of  his 
son  unless  he  shows  it  I  have  seen  it  once,  and  you 
were  the  only  available  foreigner.  That  is  the  nrst 
reason.  For  the  second,  we  ielt  sure  that  you  would 
come  kindly  into  the  plot  Your  gentle  demeanor, 
and  your  beautiful  and  amiable  face  — ' 

At  this  point  the  King's  fool  was  taken  with  an 
obstinate  nt  of  coughing.  .  The  King  looked  up. 
"  Sir  Hubert  Venables,"  he  said.  "  Sweet  friend, 
smite  me  my  poor  fool  upon  the  back,  I  pray  thee." 

**  lie  hath  a  cough,  and  the  phlegm  will  kill  him. 
I  should  be  wood  were  my  poor  fool  to  die." 

Sir  Hubert,  nineteen  stone  of  strength  and  good- 
humor,  moved  towards  the  fool :  but  the  fool  was 
not  fool  enough  to  bide  a  slap  from  that  terrible 
hand.  He  dived  under  the  taole  and  passed  below 
the  salt,  where  he  revenged  himself  by  telling  a 
story  very  like  Sir  Henry*s,  but  with  a  few  utterlv 
incredible  incidents,  caricaturing  that  most  excel- 
lent old  pedant's  voice  and  manner  in  a  way  which 
made  necessary  the  presence  of  the  seneschal,  a 
herald,  and  lastly  the  order  of  royalty  itself,  to  silence 
the  uproarious  laughter. 

**  Twenty  years  a^.  Sir  Fool,  I  was  handsomer 
than  any  man  in  this  room,  except,  of  course,  your 
Majesty." 

**  £xact]y,"  said  the  King.    "  Now  go  on." 

"  It  was,  it  appeared,"  continued  Sir  Henry,  "  to 
take  mv  opportunity  to  ask  for  Signor  Nicolo's  amu- 
let, and  to  request  him  to  tell  me  the  story  about  it 
To  lead  up  to  this  result,  Giovanni  Doria  leR,  off 
speaking  to  me,  and  left  me  sitting  silent  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  dulled  faculties  of  Signor  Nicolo 
took  notice  of  this.  The  main  ^rt  of  the  supper 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  nothing  had  been  left 
on  the  table  for  some  time  but  the  fruits  and  the 
wine,  but  yet  I  sat  still  and  silent,  acting  my  part 
the  best  way  I  could. 

'*  Signor  Mathio  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  he  and 
his  brother  remained  talking  very  eagerly  together. 
The  general  buzz  of  conversation  ^ich  went  on 
along  each  side  of  the  table  made  them  think,  I  sup- 
pose, that  tlieir  guests  were  well  entertained,  and 
that  they  might  speak  toother  without  breach  of 
manners.  At  last,  Mathio,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
turned  and  saw  me  silent,  and  saw  also  that  Doria 
was  deeply  engagjed  in  conversation  with^  the  man 
beside  him.  He  instantly  nudged  his  brother,  and 
said,  *  Nicolo,  we  are  poor  hosts.  I  thought,  Signor 
Mullory,  you  were  in  talk  with  Signor  Doria.' 

***I  have  been  silent  this  half-nour,'  I  said.  *I 
have  not  spoken  to  a  soul  since  Signor  Doria  en- 
tered into  talk  with  yon  Florentine  gentleman.' 

"They  used  great  civility  towaras  me  at  once, 
these  two  old  gentlemen,  asking  my  pardon  many 
times.  But  I  answered  that  I  had  been  well  enter- 
tained looking  at  the  admirable  beauty  of  their 
riches;  but  I  said  I  had  a  favor  to  ask.  If  they 
thought  they  had  erred  in  any  way  in  courtesv  to 
me,  uie  granting  of  that  favor  would  throw  the  bal- 
ance of  debt  on  my  side.  I  asked,  would  Signor 
Nicolo  show  me  the  great  talisman,  and  tell  me  the 
storyabout  it 

"He  willingly  acquiesced.     He  put  back  the 


collar  of  his  dark-blue  velvet  and  gold  gown,  and 
took  from  his  neck,  from  imdemeath  his  clothes,  the 
chain  on  which  the  talisman  hung,  and  handed  it  to 
me.    Your  Majesty,  it  took  away  my  breath.    In 


my  wonder  and  excitement,  I  dropped  the  whole 
thing  rattling  into  my  plate,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  brothers ;  but  none  oif  the  other  gentlemen  at 
table  took  notice  of  the  rattle,  but  only  talked  the 
louder,  almost  as  though  they  were  brawling. 

"  The  chain  on  which  the  talisman  hung  was  the 
handsomest  and  the  thickest  I  have  ever  seen ;  but 
it  was  the  talisman  itself  which  struck  me  with  such 
amazement  It  was  an  oblong  sapphire,  close  on 
three  inches  in  length,  which  was  attached  to  the 
chain  by  the  slender  thread  of  gold  which  went 
round  it,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  set- 
ting. It  was  a  water-worn  sapphire,  having  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  a  frosted  pale-blue 
color :  in  one  place  only  had  it  been  touched  by  the 
jeweller's  wheel.  On  one  side  only  of  it,  a  space  of 
some  half  an  inch,  had  been  cut  flat  and  polished, 
and  through  this  shining  surface  you  could  look 
down  into  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  greatest  jewel 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

"This  is  a  good  tale,"  said  the  King,  "a  won- 
drous good  tale.  I  like  much  these  great  jewels  in 
a  tale.  They  cost  the  teller  nothing,  and  tne  hearer 
feels  as  though  thev  belong]^  to  nim,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  had  seen  them.  Give  me  jewels  in  a  tale. 
They  are  better  than  dragons." 

"  But  this  is  every  word  of  it  true,  your  Majesty," 
said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Did  ever  any  one  assure  thee  of  being  able  to 
invent  a  tale  for  thyself?  Thou  hast  no  talent  that 
way.  My  grandsire  sent  no  minstrels  or  jongleun 
on  his  errands.  That  diamond  on  thy  finger  would 
show  that  these  Venetians  ha;ve  jewels  such  as  we 
have  never  seen.  The  story  is  a  good  stor}%  but  the 
worse  for  being  true.  Canst  thou  not  invent  aught  ? 
Goon." 

"I  asked  him,  then," continued  Sir  Henry,  "his 
tale  about  this  jewel,  and  he  told  it  to  me.  I  will 
pass  by  that  tale,  and  come  to  the  end  of  mine." 

"  At  thy  peril,"  said  the  King.  "  It  may  be  a  bet- 
ter tale  than  thine  own  for  au^t  I  know.     Tell  it" 

Sir  Henry  Mullory  put  hb  hands  slightly  abroad, 
and  bowed  nis  head  gently,  as  though  he  would  say, 
"  If  you  choose  to  be  bored,  it  is  not  my  fault,"  and 
after  this  courtier^like  protest,  went  on  to  tell  Sig- 
nor Nicolo's  story. 

"  <  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  dear  Englishman,' 
said  Signor  Nicolo,  *  that  my  friend,  Kumai  Khan, 
was  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  Hanlu.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  his  youngest  nephew. 

"  *  Mangn  was  son  of  Kheri  Khan,  and  was  lefl 
young  wi&  an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attacked ;  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of 
India,  Conon  the  First,  and  took  his,  the  Emperor^s, 
sister,  as  his  bride  in  exchange. 

"  *  He  had  never  seen  this  lady  until  she  arrived 
at  Campion,  the  day  before  their  nuptials.  Man^ 
became  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  from  all  I  could 
gather  finom  those  old  men,  who  in  my  time  were 
still  about  the  court  of  Kublai  Khua,  and  who  re- 
membered her,  there  was  no  wonder  at  it  She  was  a 
most  peerless  body.  But  beautv  does  not  save  from 
death,  and  before  they  had  oeen  married  seven 
months  this  beautiful  lady  died. 

"  *  Mangu  was  inconsolable.  He  made  a  vow  be- 
fore the  small  household  idol,  an  idol  which  corre- 
sponds among  the  Tartars  to  the  Lares  or  Penates  of 
the  Romans,  Signor  Mullory,  that  he  would  never 
look  on  the  face  of  woman  again.  He  kept  his  vow 
religiously,  as  xeli^ously  as  any  of  our  churchmen, 
with  the  hope  of  immortality  before  them,  keep  it 
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He  was  a  heathen,  and  had  no  such  hopes ;  but  he 
kept  his  TOW,  and  he  died  without  issue. 

**  *  Whenrhe  felt  death  was  creeping  on  Wm  he  be- 
gan to  feel  anxious  about  his  successors.  The  wife 
of  Conon,  the  elder  King  of  India,  had  now  throe 
beautiful  sons,  Ganlu,  Camul,  and  Kublai.  Manga 
wrote  a  letter  to  Conon,  begojing  that  in  brotheny 
lore  he  would  send  him  his  three  youths,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  the  one  he  should  chooee  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Tartary. 

*' '  The  King  Conon  wrote,  saying,  *  Choose  be- 
tween them';  and  the  three  princes  were  started  on 
their  journey  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  What 
iieed  to  dwell  on  the  elephants  and  the  camels,  the 
horses,  the  rich  presents  which  were  sent  ?  Read 
anj  Eastern  tale,  Sir  Henrv,  and  fill  up  the  gap 
according  to  your  own  imagination. 

**  *  The  great  proceauon  which  accompanied  these 
three  princes  took  a  year  in  reaching  Mangu's  capi- 
tal Many  delays  took  place  from  flooded  rivers, 
from  snow-storms,  and  other  accidents  of  travel, 
such  as  I  hare  related  to  my  firiends  in  this  hall  in 
recounting  my  own  travels  until  my  tongue  has 
grown  weary.  Many  lives  were  lost,  the  camels 
moat  of  them  died,  but  the  elephants  and  the  horses 
arnTed,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  within  a  day's 
walk  of  the  capital  of  Mangu.  'There,  for  the  first 
time,  they  met  with  his  emissaries.  Hitherto,  since 
coming  into  the  dominions  of  the  Khan,  they  had 
had  no  credentials  save  the  golden  plate  which  he 
had  sent  with  his  ambassador.  This  had  been 
enough ;  the  mere  showing  of  it  had  been  sufficient 
for  each  governor  of  every  province  through  which 
they  haa  passed.  The  whole  resources  of  each 
province  had  been  put  at  their  disposal,  but  thev 
had  hitherto  had  no  personal  recognition.  At  this 
point,  with  the  towers  of  the  capital  in  sight,  they 
were  met  by  ten  thousand  cavalry  on  white  horses, 
each  common  man  clothed  in  cloth  of  silver  and 
blue  velvet,  and  the  officers  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  crimson  satin.' 

^  Beat  me  that  fool,"  cried  the  King,  in  extreme 
anger.  ^Bang  me  that  fool  on  his  pate,  with  a 
flagon.  Cut  me  his  ears.  Perc^,  spawn  of  the 
Devil,  wh)r  laushest  thou  ?  Can  I  not  hear  my  tale 
without  this  indecent  laughter  ?  It  comes  from  the 
incoyable  babil  of  that  tool  there.  What  said  he, 
Percy?  I  will  know  by — (go  to  Chaucer  for  an 
oath)-     Speak,  sir." 

^  He  said  only,"  replied  that  mischievous  young 
rascal,  Percy,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  midship- 
man, by  the  by,  and  who  was  veiy  much  frightened 
at  the  King's  manner, — **he  said  only  that  this 
Signor  Nicolo  of  Venice  was  a  better  story-teller 
than  Sir  Henry  Mullory :  that  we  should  have  drag- 
ons anon  now,  and  mayhap,  some  unicorns  and  a 
phoenix  if  we  gave  Sir  Henry  time." 

^  Turn  the  fool  out,"  cried  the  Kins ;  and  the  fool 
went  out  by  one  door,  ran  down  the  lower  ward  to 
the  curfew  tower  with  a  face  of  dismay,  told  a 
dmnkcn  old  warder  that  the  castle  was  on  fire,  and 
persoaded  him  to  ring  the  alarm  bell,  aroused  aU 
the  townsfolk  of  Wincuor,  who  came  swarming  into 
the  middle  ward  to  render  assistance ;  and  long  be- 
fore Sir  Henry's  story  was  finished  stepped  back 
again  by  a  door  behind  the  dais,  and,  with  a  sancti- 
monious air,  quietly  took  a  chair  behind  the  King, 
beside  his  confessor,  as  he  did  so  passing  his  finger 
three  or  four  times  round  the  crown  of  his  head  in 
an  impertinent  allusion  to  the  reverend  gentleman's 
tonsore. 

M  The  three  princes,"  continued  Sur  Henry, "  were 


met  by  this  splendid  cavalcade,  the  commander  of 
which,  clothed  in  —  " 

^  Let  that  pass,"  said  the  ICimr.  «  Let  us  have 
np  more  tailors'  bills,  sweet  Sir  Ilenry." 

"  —  told  them  that  they  were  to  be  conducted 
into  the  town  the  next  morning  in  the  greatest 
state,  but  that  Mangu  Khan  desired  that  they  would 
house  where  they  were  for  the  night  The  apart- 
ments set  aside  for  them  were  very  homely^  after 
what  thev  had  been  accustomed  to  in  India,  but 
they  all  three  acquiesced  with  a  good  crace. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night "  said  Signor  Ma- 
thio,  **  Ganlu,  the  oldest  prince,  sitting  alone  in  his 
room,  among  his  books,  heard  a  knock  at  his  door. 
His  servant,  timidly  appearing,  annoimced  that  an 
old  priest  would  speak  to  him. 

*' '  A  Nestorian,  I  doubt,  or  a  Mohammedan,'  said 
Ganlu,  looking  up  from  his  books. 

"  *  A  priest  of  our  own  faith,'  said  the  servant. 

"  The  priest  was  shown  in,  humbly  dressed,  but  a 
noble-looking  old  man. 

**  *  What  wouldst  thou,  my  father  ? '  said  Prince 
Ganlu. 

**  *  I  have  here  a  talisman,'  said  the  priest  (show- 
ing him  the  talisman  which  you  hold  in  your  hand, 
Signor  Mullory),  which  will  enable  you  to  win  the 
love  of  your  uncle,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Tartary.  I  would  know  what  you  would  ofier  me 
for  it' 

**  *  Dost  thou  believe,  dear  father,'  said  Ganlu,  *  in 
commandment  xc.  ? ' 

**  *  Not  I,'  said  the  old  priest 

"  *  Dost  thou  then  believe,'  retorted  Ganlu,  '  that 
any  man  can  come  to  salvation,  save  through  our 
faith  ? ' 

"  *  I  most  certainly  believe  it,'  said  the  old  priest 
*  But  what  wilt  thougive  me  for  my  talisman  r ' 

^*'The  curse  of  Aehama*  fall  on  tiiee  and  thy 
talisman,  thou  heretic  1    Depart!' 

**  So  he  departed  fit>m  the  prig  Ganlu,  and  went 
on  to  the  drunkard,  pamul.  Camul  had  not  only 
gotten  himself  disguised  in  liquor,  but  his  servants 
also.  The  old  priest  found  them  all  uproarious,  and 
was  hustled  in  before  the  presence  of  the  Prince  by 
a  dozen  grooms  and  courtesans,  somewhat  more 
drunk  than  the  Prince  himself,  who  was  drunk 
enough.    He  delivered  his  message. 

*^ 'I  bring  you  here  a  talisman  which  shall  secure 
your  succession  to  the  throne  of  Tartaiy.  What 
will  you  give  me  fi)r  it?' 

"  *  Sit  oown  and  drink,  you  old  fool,'  cried  Prince 
,  Camul.    *  Make  me  this  old  fool  drunk,  you  fellows,' 
cried  Camul.    *  We  will  bargain  afterwards.' 

**  But  the  old  fellow  escaped  them,  and  went  to 
the  lodgings  of  Kublai,  to  see  what  mart  he  could 
get  there  for  his  talisman. 

*^  The  whole  building  was  wrapped  in  darkness ; 
but  the  old  man  passed  quietly  in,  picking  his  way 
through  the  sleeping  attendants  by  tne  light  of  a  few 
dim  lamps,  which  were  still  icfl  burning,  until  he 
came  to  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping  Kublai,  whom 
he  shook  by  the  shoulder,  saying  once  more,  *  Prince, 


•  **I  say  t'*  (Printer't  derfl).  *<  Not  at  alL  The  Umito  of  hl». 
torical  fleUoa  are  not  yet  fixed.  Hovr  about  the  dates  io  KenU- 
worth  f  where  Shakespeare,  at  twelve  years  old,  Is  asked  If  he  has 
written  any  more  plays ;  Mid  where  Amy  Bobsart,  eleTeo  years 
after  the  Camoos  oorooer's  Inquest  on  her,  pathetically  stales  her 
ease  to  Queen  Bllzabeth.  No  *,  let  us  make  hay  while  the  sun  shfaies. 
Oood  old  PetUgrew  is  dead,  and  the  Satunlay  Reriew  donU  notioe 
smalt  papers  of  this  kind.  Let  us  hare  our  fling  with  our  betters. 
And  for  that  matter,  writers  of  historical  fiction,  getting  carefully 
their  dates  tnm  the  best  authorities,  seem  on  ths  i^hole  to  oomo 
out  of  the  flghi  bettor  than  the  writen  of  hUtotf  theaselres.**-^ 
H.  K. 
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arise  1  I  have  here  a  talisman  which  shall  give  thee 
the  Khanate  of  Tartary.' 

«t  ( May  the  great  fiend  seize  the  Khanate  of  Tar- 
tary!  I  had  as  lief  yoa  made  me  whipster  to  the 
maomen  in  India.     Avaunt!' 

"*Yet,  see  my  talisman.' 

"  *■  Thou  and  thy  talisman  I  Thou  prating  old 
knave,  is  there  not  a  time  for  all  things ;  and  is  not 
this  the  time  for  sleep  ?  Ilarow  I  Wala  1  there  1 
Push  me  forth  this  old  fool;  yet  use  him  gently, 
youths.  If  the  gods  bless  ^'ou,  your  curls  wifi  some 
day  be  gray  and  thin  as  his  locks  are  now.  Good 
night,  thou  foolish  old  person.  Here  is  money  for 
thee/ 

"The  old  priest  was  gently  and  kindly  pushed 
out  by  the  young  warriors  in  attendance,  and  disap- 
peared. The  next  day  the  cavalcade  moved  on 
into  the  town,  and  at  the  palace  the  three  youths 
were  brought  into  the  great  hall  of  council,  and 
among  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  sitting  in  all  his 
awful  magnificence,  was  Mangu,  mighdest  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  great-grandson  of  the  mightier  Ginghis. 

"  And  when  they  saw  that  he  was  none  other  than 
the  old  priest,  their  hearts  failed  them.  Here  was  a 
to-do  indeed !  The  eldest  had  consigned  him  to 
condemnation  as  a  heretic ;  the  second  had  insulted 
him,  and  had  wanted  to  make  him  drunk ;  and  the 
third  hall  called  him  an  old  fool  and  turned  him  out 
of  the  house.  India  was  a  year's  journey  away. 
Was  thei«  no  hope  ?  They  looked  round ;  the  ser- 
ried ranks  had  closed  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  infuri- 
ated Klian  had  descended  fix>m  the  throne  and  was 
advancing  towards  them. 

**  *  Face  it  out  like  men,'  Kublai  had  time  im  say, 
when  the  Khan  was  upon  them.  He  smiled  sweet- 
ly to  them  and  held  out  his  hands.  *  I  see  three 
pairs  of  my  sweet  sister^s  eyes,'  he  said ;  *  Ganlu, 
thou  art  scholarly  and  wise.  Camul,  thou  art  a 
merry  compamon.  You  two  shall  stay  with  us  a 
time,  and  carry  presents  back  to  our  brother. 
Kubliu,  you  know  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  season 
for  all  things.  You  know  the  reverence  due  to 
gi'ay  hairs;  you  go  home  no  more.  Henceforth 
tkou  art  Khan  of  Tartar).' " 

"  And  immediately  he  had  spoken  these  words," 
continued  the  fool,  behind  Sir  Henry  Mulloij,  with 
the  most  perfectly  absurd  imitation  of  his  voice  and 
manner, "  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventh- 
six  golden  trumpets  began  to  plAYf  t^^ch  one  a  dif- 
ferent tune,  and  played  until  dark,  so  that  the  day 
was  spent  in  harmony.  This  Cubley  Khan,  your 
Grrace,  and  my  very  sweet  and  gentle  masters  all " 
(liere  came  a  grin  and  a  bow  even  more  ridiculously 
like  Sir  Henry's  than  the  voice  in  which  the  fool 
spoke),  "  was  own  brother  to  Cubley,  the  bear  war- 
den of  Soutliwark,  who  last  year,  coming  home  dis- 
guised in  drink,  was  refused  entry  by  his  wife,  and 
went  me  to  bed  with  his  bears;  since  when  naught 
lias  been  seen  of  him.  GaUant  and  noble  knights, 
this  is  all  my  tale." 

"  'T  is  a  merry  fool,"  said  the  King,  hwghing  ; 
**  you  must  forgive  him,  Sir  Henry." 

"  I  will  when  I  have  done  laughing  at  the  knave," 
said  Sir  Henry,  good-humoredly.  "  Now  I  come  to 
the  more  serious  part  of  my  storv." 

*'Now  hath  Sir  Henry  finished  fooling,  and  begin- 
neth  to  be  serious,"  shouted  the  fool  with  the  voice 
of  a  herald. 

"  Quiet,  dear  gossip,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  I  will 
make  thee  weep  ere  I've  done,  even  now,"  and 
there  were  no  more  interruptions. 


"  Such  was  the  story  of  Signor  Nicolo,  your  Grace, 
about  the  talisman  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand.  It 
was,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  the  very  talisman  which 
Mangu  Khan  had  carried  in  his  hand,  as  an  excuse, 
when  he  went  at  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest,  to 
see  his  three  nephews  as  they  really  were.  At  this 
moment  the  talisman  was  gently  taken  fi*om  my 
hand  by  Giovanni  Doria,  the  Grcnoese  gentleman 
prisoner  who  sat  on  my  left.  I  saw  that  my  part 
in  the  play  was  done,  and  I  sat  back,  while  IXnra 
leant  over  me  and  Signor  Mathio,  and  entered  into 
eager  conversation  with  old  Signor  Nicolo.  I  won- 
dered much  what  was  to  follow,  and  I  looked  round. 
All  the  guests  were  sitting  perfectly  silent  looking 
steadily  at  us;  and  I  noticed,  moreover,  that  a  great 
crimson  silk  curtain  had  been  let  down  in  the  arch 
which  divided  the  ban(^ueting^hall  from  the  first  of 
the  great  galleries  which  I  have  described,  and 
which  now  blocked  the  view  of  the  first  gallery 
firom  us.  We  were  shut  in  together  by  that  cur- 
tain whiph  filled  the  arch.  What  was  to  come  from 
behind  that  curtain  I  could  not  guess.  I  had  ears 
for  the  conversation  of  Signor  Soria  and  Signor 
Nicolo;  but  my  eyes  were  on  the  curtain. 

**  Signor  Doria,  leaning  over  me,  began  a  sharp, 
eager  conversation  with  Signor  Mcolo.  I  could  see 
now  that  whatever  of  a  secret  there  was,  Signor 
Mathio  was  not  in  it ;  he  was  as  puzzled  as  I  was. 
And  I  may  now  remark,  your  Grace,  that  the  whole 
of  these  Venetian  gentlemen,  on  that  night,  and  on 
ever3r  other  occasion,  showed  a  fineness  of  breeding, 
a  giving  up  of  themselves  to  others,  a  consideration 
of  other's  wishes  and  hopes,  such  as  one  never  sees 
in  this  dear  England  of  oura.  But  of  all  the  gentle- 
men, Signor  Doria  of  Genoa  was  the  finest  If  be 
had  been  the  old  man's  son,  instead  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  he  could  not  have  shown  a  finer  courtesy. 
He,  with  the  talisman  in  his  hand,  began  the  con- 
versation across  me.  I  leant  back  watching  all 
parties. 

**  *  You  have  not  told  us  yet,'  said  Signor  Doria, 
*how  you  become  possessed  of  this  ttuisman,  my 
dear  father.' 

**  *  It  is  not  mine,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh. 

*  It  is  my  glorious  son's.  Kublai  Khan  gave  it  to 
him  after  his  return  fix>m  his  mission  to  Caracan. 
When  your  uncle  Lampa  took  him  prisoner,  I  wore 
it  myself  as  a  relic  or  my  poor  boy,  whom  I  am 
never  to  see  again.  Your  uncle  Lampa  was  my 
dear  fiiend  when  we  were  boys  at  Genoa,  before 
this  weary  wandering  began.  Why  has  he  not  sent 
me  my  boy  back,  dear  XJiovanni  ?  * 

**  *  This  talisman  has  magical  properties,  has  it 
not  ? '  S2ud  Doria.    *  May  I  kx>k  into  it  ? ' 

**  *  Fools  say  that  it  will  show  the  past  and  the 
present,  but  not  the  future,'  said  Signor  Nicolo. 

*  Anv  tidisman  would  do  that,  I  think.  I  only  want 
my  boy.  I  am  a-weary  of  waiting.  Let  me  look 
upon  his  face  and  die.' 

'*  *  Doria  had  got  the  sapphire  between  his  face 
and  Signor  Nicolo's,  and  was  looking  over  it  at  the 
old  man  with  his  great  gray  eyes.  A  more  beauti- 
ful face  or  more  oeautifiil  eyes  I  shall  never  see 
again,  your  Grace,  until  I  see  Doria's  in  heaven. 

*  I  will  look  into  this  jewel,  dear  father,'  he  said, 

*  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  see.  The  past  and  the 
present,  saidst  tnou  ?    I  will  tell  thee  what  I  see.' 

**  *  Go  on,  then,  if  the  humor  takes  thee,'  said  the 
old  man  smiling.  '  Canst  thou  see  my  boy's  face  ? 
That  were  the  oravest  sight  of  alL' 

«t  *  I  see,'  said  Doria,  who  was  not  looking  into 
the  jewel  at  all,  but  watching  the  old  man,  —  'I 


see  two  gentlemen,  wandering  on  through  woods, 
mountains,  towns  of  people,  so  strange  tluit  I  know 
not  <ii  their  nation,  —  year  after  year  towards  the 
east  And  with  them  I  see  a  youth,  with  whose 
beaoty  none  livins  may  compare;  and  they  have 
wandered  so  louj^  tnat  Uie  youth  has  grown  into  a 
man.  At  first  into  a  young  man,  whose  laughing 
eyes  sparkle  at  each  new  wonder  on  his  wondrous 
wayade ;  but  at  last,  before  his  journey  is  ended, 
into  a  solemn  man,  a  statesman,  a  king  among  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  —  a  man  before  whose  gentle 
and  wise  counsels  wild  war  dies  into  silence,  and 
treason  and  anarchy  give  way  to  loyalty  and  peace.* 

(<  *  Thou  readest  truly  enough,'  said  the  old  man, 
weeping.  «Who  could  not  liad  this  of  my  son? 
Bat  ah T  the  bitter  present ! ' 

**  I  follow  this  young  man,  now  middle-aged,  on 
his  glorious  career.  I  have  seen  in  this  stone 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  I  see  him  wearying  of 
his  noble  work  amons  the  nations  who  know  not 
God,  and  pining  for  his  own  beautiful  Venice.  I 
see  him  persuading  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who  are 
with  him,  to  return,  and  I  see  them  return.' 

"  *  Ah,  weary  day  I '  said  Signor  Nicolo. 

***  Now  I  see  a  sea-fight,  in  shallow  waters.  And 
I  hear  the  cries  of  the  victorious  Genoese  galleys, 
and  they  cry,  ^Doria!  Dorial'  and  then  they  sail 
away,  and  two  old  men  are  left  wailing  on  the 
shore.' 

'*  ^gnor  Nicolo  bowed  his  head. 

'*  *  'Aen  I  see  the  palaces  at  Genoa,  my  owfi  dear 
home.  And  I  see  the  man  we  speak  of  courted, 
careaMd,  loved  by  high  and  low.  A  prisoner,  truly, 
such  a  prisoner  as  am  I,  but  with'  the  court  of  a 
prince.    That  is  what  I  see.' 

**  *  lliat  is  all  the  past  and  the  present,'  interposed 
solemn  Signor  Matnio.  *I  could  see  that.  Thou 
canst  not  see  the  fUture,  dear  Doria.  They  who 
said  that  that  talisman  could  show  the  future,  lied. 
What  more  dost  thou  see  of  the  present  ? ' 

**  *  I  see  nothing  more,'  cried  Doria,  casting  the 
noble  jewel  down  with  a  dash,  *  but  I  hear,  i  hear 
footsteps.  I  hear  them  coming  towards  ns.  Up 
the  staircase,  through  the  corridor,  through  gallery 
after  gallery  towards  us.  And  those  footsteps  are 
the  footsteps  of  the  Arbiter  of  Cathay,  and  he  is 
here!'" 

"  I,  your  Grace,"  s«d  Sir  Henry  Mullory  to  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  **  had  begun  to  guess  what  was 
coming,  but  very  dimly.  I,  therefore,  hearing  every 
word  which  Doria  spoke,  looked  steadily  at  the 
crimson  <^urtain  which  filled  the  arch,  knowing  by 
instinct  that  the  secret  would  be  read  by  that  cur^ 
tain.  Not  another  Venetian  gentleman  looked  to- 
wards it,  though  some  of  them  were  young,  and,  of 
course,  carious.  As  I  said  before,  your  Grace, 
their  manners  are  better  than  ours. 

**  But  at  a  certain  point  in  Signor  Doria's  conver- 
sation, I  saw  that  I  had  not  looked  in  vain.  Hie 
curtjun  was  raised  at  one  comer,  and  a  man  came 
in  and  stood  perfectly  silent  and  still  before  it,  look- 
ins  towards  us,  who  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table.  Ho  was  a  very  tall  man,  witn  a  lai^  brown 
beard,  not  shaved  aconrding  to  the  Venetian  fashion 
of  the  time,  but  growing  uurge  and  loose.  He  was 
clothed  entirely  from  head  to  foot  in  white  satin, 
with  a  few  slashes  of  amber-colored  velvet  here  and 
there;  and  from  his  left  shoulder  hung  a  short 
amber«ok>red  velvet  cloak.  One  couldj  in  these 
colors,  see  him  well  with  the  crimson  satin  curtain 


said,  and  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  I  was  looking  on 
the  immortal  MARCO  POLO  ! 

"  I  left  feasting  mv  e^es  on  him  at  once.  I  had 
seen  him.  My  grandchddren  could  say  now :  *  Our 
grandsire  saw  Marco  Polo  at  Venice,  after  his  re- 
turn fix>m  captivity  at  Genoa.'  I  turned  to  the  group 
on  my  right  Doria  sank  back  in  his  chair,  saying, 
*  I  hope  it  has  not  killed  him  I '  Dandalo,  who  h<3 
been  talking  ship-talk  all  tlie  evening,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Paolos,  came  up  and  saia,  *  What  ho ! 
Signor  Nicolo,  thy  son  is  come  back ! '  But  we 
could  not  rouse  the  old  man  for  some  time.  We 
brought  up  Marco  Polo  himself,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man did  not  know  him  at  first.  When  he  did,  he 
kissed  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  The 
whole  plot  was  a  failure,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  after  all 
the  pains  we  had  taken.  Marco  Polo  knelt  at  his 
father^s  knees,  and  took  his  head  on  his  shoulder. 
There  was  the  brown  beard  of  the  one  and  the 
white  beard  of  the  other  intermingling,  and  the  blue 
velvet  and  gold  of  Signor  Mathio's  £ess  was  inter- 
mixed with  the  white  satin  and  amber  of  Signor 
Marco  ^a  strange  picture,  your  Grace),  with  all 
the  brilliant  dress  and  jewelry  of  Venice  crowding 
round.  Every  one  stood  perfectly  silent:  Mathio 
alone  weeping.  Since  the  world  began,  your  Grace, 
I  doubt  ir  a  nobler  company  was  ever  assembled ; 
there  were  twenty-nine  of  tne  most  richly-dressed 
men  in  Europe  crowding  round  the  old  man  and 
his  son,  who  were  in  one  another's  arms  after  their 
weary  separation,  and  whilst  we  looked  on,  we  were 
joined  by  another." 

'*And  who  waa  he?"  said  King  Edward  the 
Third. 

"  Death,  your  Majesty.  Marco  Polo,  after  a  time, 
half  rose,  and  looked  into  his  father^s  fkce,  and  then 
gently  laid  him  back  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  turned  his  noble  presence  round  on  us, 
and  said,  *  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  bravely  welcomed 
back  to  Venice.  The  conqueror  of  all  conquerors 
has  come  to  greet  me.' 

^  And  tiiat  was  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  him," 
said  the  King.  '*  Now  describe  to  us  what  manner 
of  man  he  was." 

"  He  was,"  said  the  fool,  with  his  former  imitation 
of  Sir  Henry,  *^  as  like  my  Lord  Mortimer  as  two 
peas.  I  mean  as  my  Lord  Mortimer  was  fifty  vears 
ago,  when  he  was  younger,  and  not  so  ill-looking. 
I  —  " 

At  this  moment  a  grave  old  gentleman  approached 
the  King. 

^  May  it  please  your  Grace,  my  Lord  Mortimer, 
humbly,  ana  of  his  duty,  prayeth  you  incontinent 
to  send  him  your  fool,  to  answer  certain  matters." 

^  Thou  lunatic  t "  said  the  King,  **  what  hast  thou 
been  doing  ?  " 

*^Your  Grace's  fool  has  roused  the  townsfolk," 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Bid  them  go  to  bed  again,"  said  the  King. 

**But  the  townsfolk  have  aroused  your  Grace's 
mother,  the  Queen  Isabella,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

*«The  devil  I"  said  the  King.  **Thou  unlucky 
fbol!  what  hast  thou  been  doing?" 

"  I  did  but  tcU  a  mournful  story,  like  Sir  Henry 
Mullory,"  said  the  fool,  fairly  aghast  at  having 
aroused  the  "  she  wolf  of  France  from  her  lair."  "1 
did  but  tell  the  warder  that  the  castle  was  afire,  and 
bid  him  ring  the  bell.  I  am  lost,"  continued  the 
reckless  man,  ^  unless  with  your  Grace's  protection. 
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For  one  moment  after  these  terrible  words  the 
poor  young  King  stood  ghastly  white,  licking  his 
dry  lipo,  and  making  as  though  he  would  swallow 
something  down  his  choking  throat.  But  he  was  a 
king,  and  he  swallowed  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  he 
spoKe  again.  ' 

"  Fly,  fool,  fly !  Get  sanctuary  at  Eton.  Tell  my 
mother  that  my  fool  is  not  here.  I  will  be  with  her 
directly.  To  bed,  gentlemen,  to  bed.  Sir  Henry 
Mullory,  I  thank  you  for  your  story." 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SCENE  OF  COMUS, 

To  the  county  of  Salop  commend  us  for  the  love- 
liest of  English  scenery;  and  where  can  anybody 
point  out  a  prettier  town  than  the  ancient  borougn 
of  Ludlow  ?  Planted  on  the  heights  of  a  steep  line 
of  rocks  which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the 
extensive  knoll  on  which  the  town  is  built,  in  a  po- 
sition which  at  one  time  must  have  been  all  but  im- 
pregnable, the  towers  of  Ludlow  Castle  present  to 
us  m)m  their  summits,  in  a  grand  sweep  of  country 
from  west  to  cast,  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  of 
panoramas.  In  the  latter  direction  rises  the  bold 
mass  of  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill.  More,  to  the 
north  we  look  over  Corve  Dale  and  the  picturesque 
mixture  of  wood  and  bank  which  conceals  from  our 
view  the  pleasant  village  of  Stanton  Lacy,  while  our 
eyes  gander  over  hill  after  hill  which  form  its  back- 
ground, until  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  distance. 

More  directly  north,  the  valley  of  the  beautiful 
Teme  lies  before  us,  and  we  see  beyond  into  that  of 
the  Onev,  with  their  no  less  picturesque  villages  of 
Bromfiefd  and  Onybury,  and  a  still  more  hilly  back- 
ground, ending  in  the  Stretton  mountains.  West- 
wardly,  immeaiately  on  our  left,  the  distance  is 
more  restricted,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
wooded  hill  of  WhitcliflT  and  the  other  line  of  hill 
and  forest  which  stretches  through  the  sylvan  wilds 
of  Bingewood  to  the  lovely  scenery  of  Downton. 
Behind  us,  to  the  south,  the  Teme  suddenly  enters 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  formed  by  some  convul- 
sion of  the  ancient  world,  which  cut  off  the  knoll 
on  which  now  stand  castle  and  town,  and  gave  it 
its  picturesque  character.  Truly,  with  such  attrac- 
tions, and,  I  may  add,  many  others  of  var}'ing 
character,  Ludlow  ought  to  be  the  queen  of  our 
inland  visiting-places. 

We  will  not  on  the  present  occasion  loiter  in  the 
town,  but  let  us  for  a  moment  look  into  the  castle. 
A  dark,  stem,  and  not  lofty  or  very  shapely  tower, 
fronting  the  open  place  of  the  town  called  Castle 
Street,  and  approached  under  the  shade  of  a  few 
trees,  forms  the  portal  to  this  noble  ruin,  and  in- 
troduces us  to  the  outer  court,  —  a  vast  space,  sur- 
rounded on  the  northeast  by  a  line  of  wall  supported 
by  towers,  which  joins  the  gateway  tower  just  men- 
tioned, and  in  its  continuation  round  the  southern 
side  is  lined  by  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  are  said 
to  have  formed  stables,  barracks,  and  other  of&ces ; 
while  the  northwestern  side  of  the  court  is  formed 
by  the  line  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  great  mass  of 
buildings  which  formed  the  Castle  more  properly  so 
named. 

The  walls  are  separated  from  the  outer  court  by 
a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  which  was  formerlv  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge,  now  superseded  by  a  oridge  of 
stone  with  two  arches.  We  no  sooner  enter  this 
great  court  by  the  outer  gateway,  than  we  behold 
opposite  us  a  striking  mass  of  buildings  to  which  this 
bridge  leads.  Most  conspicuous  is  the  ancient  Nor^ 
man  keep,  rising  in  massive  solidity  above  all  the 


other  towers  of  the  castle.  Adjoining  to  it,  and 
opening  upon  the  bridge,  is  the  entrance  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle,  a  gateway  of  much  later  date 
than  the  keep,  and  having  over  it  windows  of  that 
style  of  architectural  construction  which  points  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  fact,  this  portion 
was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  English  gentry  of  her  reign.  Sir  Henry  Syd- 
ney of  Penshurst,  wno  held  the  nigh  office  of  Lord 
President  of  Wales  and  the  IVfarchcs,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  resided  and  held  his  court  in  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  who  has  told  posterity,  in  a  Latin  in- 
scription placed  over  the  gateway  arch,  of  querulous 
feelings,  excited  no  doubt  oy  popular  ingratitude. 

It  18  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Sir  Henry  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  preux  chevalier 
of  his  age,  the  poet,  and  lover  of  letters  and  men  of 
letters,  who  was  no  doubt  a  frequent  resident  in 
Ludlow  Castle,  and  probably  there  collected  at 
times  around  him  the  Spensers,  and  the  Ralei^hs, 
and  the  other  literary  stars  of  his  day.  This  budd- 
ing appears  to  have  been  subsequently  connected 
with  English  Uterature  through  another  of  its  cele- 
brated names.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  held  the  presi- 
dency of  Wales  from  1559  to  1581  ;  during  the 
Commonwealth  period  the  court  of  Wales  ceased 
virtually  to  exist ;  but  it  was  revived  at  the  Resto- 
ration, when  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Butler,  obtained  the  appointment  The 
Earl  took  Butler  with  him  as  his  secretary,  and  sub- 
sequently gave  him  the  office  of  steward  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  which  he  is  known  to  have  held  in  1661.  It 
was  an  old  tradition  that  "  Hudibras ''  was  partly 
written  in  tlie  room  over  the  gateway  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  as  the  residence  allotted  to  the  poet ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  this 
meant  the  outward  entrance  by  which  we  have  just 
entered  from  Castle  Street. 

But  this  must  be  a  mere  mistake.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  room  like  that  of  the  outer  gateway 
tower,  which  is  barely  good  enough  for  a  porter, 
should  have  been  given  to  a  man  who,  besides  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  scholar,  held  the  important 
office  of  secretJEury  to  the  Lord  President ;  and  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  room 
"  over  the  gateway  "  inhabitea  by  Butler,  was  that 
over  the  gateway  into  the  inner  court  in  the  build- 
ings for  which  the  castle  was  indebted  to  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  a  view  of  which  we  present  to  thee,  gentle 
reader,  in  the  accompanying  sketch.* 

The  gate  is  opened  to  us,  and  we  pass  through  it 
into  the  inner  court.  Our  first  impression  is  that  of 
being  confounded  with  the  view  ot  the  noble  masses 
of  ruins  which  surround  us ;  but  we  will  not  stay  to 
examine  these  in  detail,  or  to  mount  the  great  keep 
tower  on  our  left  to  contemplate  from  its  summit  the 
glorious  panorama  of  plain  and  mountain  which  I 
have  described  above,  or  even  to  visit  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  Norman  circular  chapel  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court. 

Bight  in  face  of  us  we  see  a  vast  pile  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  two  great 
a^lomerations  of  towers,  jomed  toother  by  a  cur- 
tain-wall, all  exhibiting  a  high  excellence  of  building 

*  In  the  fnvmtory  of  farnlture  found  in  Lodtow  Castle,  wlieii  it 
wftt  tn  the  bvida  of  the  PwrliaiiMBt,  In  1660,  printed  In  ny  ^*  His- 
tory of  Lodlow  **  pp.  422-434,  the  Btewurd**  chamber  is  evidently 
Bpoken  of  as  within  the  castle,  and  to  described  as  so  fell  of  ftiml- 
tare  that  It  must  hare  been  rather  a  lar^  room.  Adjoining  t6  It 
were  a  closet,  the  ateward's  man's  chamber,  and  the  ■•cretary*a 
man's  chamber,  meaning,  probably,  what  ve  shoald  now  call  th« 
assistant  or  nnder-eteirard  and  the  asalstant-^ecretary.  This  ironld 
qatia  exdude  all  questioa  ct  the  outer  gmte.coirer  bdng  Sottei't 
reaidenoe. 
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and  architectural  ornamentation,  —  probably  built 
nnder  the  great  and  notorious  Roger  de  Mortimer, 
the  paramour  of  the  queen  of  Edward  II.,  who  was 
lord  of  this  castle.  They  constituted  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  Edwardian  castle';  and  the  apartments^ 
which  they  contain  are  all  connected  traditionally 
with  names  of  princes  and  princesses,  and  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  oeffree  in  the  olden  time.  And  that 
curtain-wair,  witn  its  handsome  polished  windows, 
and  its  no  less  handsome  doorway,  approached  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  attracts  us  even  more  than  the 
other  parts  of  this  pile  of  buildings,  and  we  will  visit 
it.  As  we  approach  it,  we  perceive  that  all  the  steps 
have  been  taken  away, — they  are  said  to  have  been 
made  of  marble.  Through  the  arch  of  the  doorway, 
singularly  elegant  in  its  forms  and  mouldings,  you 
see  the  bare  walls,  floorless  and  roofless,  of  the  grand 
ludl  of  Ludlow  Castle,  the  stage  on  which  was  origi- 
nally performed  the  most  beautiful  masque  In  our 
laDjniafle,  the  **  Comus  "  of  Milton. 

Wehave  no  evidence  whether  Milton  was  or  was 
not  at  Ludlow  when  the  Masque  of  **  Comus  "  was 
performed,  but  we  know  certainly  fix>m  the  title  in 
the  original  edition,  that  it  was  **  presented  at  Lud- 
low Castle,  1634,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
then  President  of  Wales."  The  occasion  is  said  to 
have  been  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  that  no- 
bleman to  his  high  office.  Tae  opposite  wall  of  the 
hall  of  Ludlow  Castle  now  remains  only  as  a  curtain 
wall  between  the  two  masses  of  towers;  it  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  forms  a  very  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  castle  itself  in  the  views  taken 
from  the  outside,  and  especially  taken  from  a  dis- 
tance. Now  descend  to  the  present  floor,  which  is 
that,  not  of  ihe  Hall  of  Comus,  but  of  the  cellar  be- 
neatii  it ;  cross  it,  and  clamber  into  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  outer  wall ;  and  you  will  then  see  below 
and  before  you  another  scene,  so  lovely  that  it  will 
hardly  ful  to  snatch  from  you  the  exclamation  that 
Has  was  indeed,  when  in  its  glory,  a  hall  worth  as- 
sembling in.  Their  nearer  proximity  than  when 
seen  from  the  keep  tower,  malces  the  features  of  the 
landscape  look  richer  and  fairer  as  you  trace  Teme 
winding  his  course  from  Oakley  Park  down  to  the 
^x>t  where  he  is  going  to  throw  himself  into  the 
ravine  between  the  town  and  the  hill  of  Whitcliff*, 
before  continuing  his  wanderings  towards  Worces- 
tershire. 

We  get  a  glimpse,  too,  of  a  part  of  the  hill  itself, 
and  especially  of^that  fine  old  fragment  of  a  prime- 
▼al  forest  which  still  Conceals  at  some  distance 
within  its  deepest  recesses  a  spot  more  to  be  hal- 
lowed than  ihe  tower  of  "  Hudibras,''  or  the  remi- 
niscences of  Sydney*  and  Spensers,  or  even  than 
the  Hall  of  Comus  itself,  —  I  mean  the  scene  of 
the  incident  on  which  the  plot  of  ^  Comus  **  was 
formed.  We  will,  for  the  present,  leave  behind  us 
castle  and  town,  and  pay  a  visit  to  this  spot :  it  was 
my  intention  to  lead  my  reader  thither  when  I 
bqgan  writing  this  paper. 

It  was  early  in  the  past  autumn  that  I  last  visited 
this  spot,  in  company  with  that  which  makes  all 
soch  excursions  pleasant,  a  small  party  of  aereeable 
friends.  It  was  the  time  when  the  leaves  b^n  to 
change  their  tints,  and  when  a  country  like  this,  so 
covered  with  woodlands,  is  perhaps  seen  to  most 
advanta^  The  nearest  way  to  the  wood  is  by  the 
road  which  crosses  the  Teme  by  the  bridge  under 
the  castle,  and  instead  of  going  up  Whitclm,  —  we 
■re  of  oourse  cm  foot,  the  only  wa^  to  enjoy  forest 
scenery,  —  we  turn  aloxig  the  high  road  to  the 


right,  which,  for  a  short  space,  borders  upon  the 
river,  and  then  makes  a  turn  by  the  side  of  some 
extensive  stone  ouarries,  a  favorite  point  for  a  dis- 
tant view  of  Ludlow  Castle. 

The  quarry  is  of  interest  to  ^ological  excursion- 
ists, for  it  is  one  of  those  Sllunan  beds  of  which  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  has  told  us  so  much,  and  which 
give  so  much  interest  to  the  Ludlow  district,  which 
are  here  capped  by  the  Downton  sandstone,  and  it 
is  rather  celeorated  locally  for  the  shells  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  latter.  A  few  paces  fur- 
ther, and  we  are  at  the  edge  of  the  wockI,  and  we 
enter  it  by  a  gate  of  a  country  lane ;  but  instead  of 
pursuing  this,  we  turn  short  to  the  left,  and  mount  a 
steep  and  rather  laborious  path,  but  this  is  compen- 
sated by  its  shortness,  which  leads  us  into  the  upper 
road,  the  high  road  from  Ludlow  to  Wi^ore.  vVe 
merely  cross  this  road  and  agsdn  stnke  into  the 
wood,  bearing  for  some  time  luong  a  much  better 
path,  which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  parallel 
with  the  ed^e  of  the  wood,  though  almost  concealed 
among  the  Uiick  bushes  which  hue  it  on  either  side. 

When  we  have  followed  this  path  for  somewhat 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  leave  it  at 
an  angle  to  the  right,  and  must  trust  for  the  rest  to 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  ground,  or  to  that  of  a 
friendly  companion  who  will  oe  our  guide.  We  are 
now  indeed  in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  with  no  path 
to  guide  us  in  our  wanderings,  and  no  prospect  be- 
yond the  next  bushes ;  and  we  cannot  help  experi- 
encing somewhat  of  that  elasticity  of  spirits,  and 
that  feeling  of  mental  and  bodily  freedom  which 
made  our  forefathers,  in  their  enthusiasm^  give  vent 
to  such  sentiments  as  those  expressed  by  the  early 
ballad-writer,  in  language  simple,  yet  at  the  same 
time  poetical:  — 

**  In  somer,  when  the  sfaawes  be  ah^ne, 

And  leves  be  large  and  ]onge. 
Hit  is  fulle  roery  in  feyre  foreste 

To  faere  the  fonlia  songe. 
To  M  the  dere  drawe  to  the  dale. 

And  ieve  the  billes  hee. 
And  shadow  hem  in  the  leveft  grene, 

Undur  the  grene  wode  tre." 

So  sunc:  perhaps  the  earUest  ballad-writer  of  the 
Bobin  Hood  cvcle  whose  compositions  now  remain, 
—  he  belonged  probably  to  an  early  part  of  the  fif> 
teenth  century.  All  the  ballads  of  what  have  been 
so  long  popular,  under  the  title  of  **  Bobin  Hood's 
Garland,^  belong  to  a  much  later  date ;  hardly  any 
of  them  are  older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  have  no  doubt  lost  all  the  poetry  which  prob- 
ably gave  more  grace  if  not  more  interest  to  those 
of  an  earlier  period,  yet  for  ages  they  preserved 
their  popularity. 

The  love  of  the  "  grene  wode  "  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued so  deeply  planted  in  the  heart  of  our  race, 
probably  since  the  time  when  the  old  Teuton  looked 
upon  the  wild  forest  as  his  only  natural  place  of  resi- 
dence, that  even  now,  —  when  there  are  few  driven 
to  live  in  the  green  forests,  and  few  forests  are  left 
for  them  to  live  in,  —  the  "grene  wode"  still  seems 
to  convey  to  all  people's  minds  those  feelings  of  free* 
dom  and  happiness  which  it  did  ever. 

Yes,  the  shaws  were  **sheyne"  (bright),  and 
"  large  and  long "  were  the  leaves,  as  we  sped  on 
our  way  through  the  "  grene  wode  "  of  WhitcliiT  on 
that  pleasant  September  day ;  and  full  merrily  did 
the  **  foulis "  sing  in  every  bush.  We  shall  soon, 
too,  see  the  completion  of  the  old  songster's  picture, 
in  the  rushing  ofthe  wild  deer  of  the  forest  to  "  shad* 
ow"  themselves  in  the  "leves  grene."  We  meet 
with    few  other   of  the    anim2s  which  formerly 


haunted  these  m\d  woods,  except  when  we  startle 
from  its  rest  an  occasional  squirrel,  or  one  of  the 
smaller  animals  of  prey.  Now  we  cross  a  little  openr 
glade;  next  we  have  to  push  our  way  through 
masses  of  trees  and  underwood.  These  groups  of 
trees  and  underwood,  which  surrounded  and  sepa- 
rated the  glades,  are  what  our  fbre&thers  called 
"  shawes " ;  in  the  early  romances,  especially  those 
which  related  to  the  wanderings  and  exploits  of 
King  Arthur's  knights,  when  a  knight  conceals  him- 
self among  the  trees  to  withdraw  Trom  the  view- of 
other  adventurers  who  are  strangers  to  him,  until  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  them,  he 
is  said  to  '*  bide  under  shawe,"  or  to  *'  stande  under 
shawe." 

The  tree  most  abundant  in  our  forest  is  the  oak, 
which  has  been  termed  the  weed  among  trees  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  Tlie  oak-trees  in  general  over- 
top the  shaws,  but  with  them  rise  a  multitude  of 
otner  trees  of  less  importance,  and  mostly  well 
known.  The  sycamore  also  grows  to  considerable 
size.  Among  others  more  especially  may  be  seen 
here  the  graceful  birch,  concerning  which  Gerald, 
the  father  of  herbalists,  has  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  forming  one  of  its  chiefest 
"virtues  "  —  for  what  plant  or  tree  was  without  its 
virtues  in  those  daysr  —  ''that  its  branches  were 
then  considered  to  be  a  very  valuable  corrective  for 
boys  at  school " ;  and  the  no  less  ele^nt  mountain- 
ash,  with  its  clmnps  of  bright  red  hemes,  beloved  by 
birds.  Hence  the  Germans  call  this  tree  Vogelbeer- 
haum^  the  bird-berry-tree.  Under  all  these  are  great 
masses  of  trees  of  lower  growth,  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  hazeL  Under  our  feet  we  are  tram- 
pling upon  the  mass  of  bilberry  bushes,  which  cover 
the  ground  in  immense  quantities,  and  look  prettiest 
when  they  are  covered  with  their  small  purple  ber- 
ries, of  which,  when  we  passed,  only  a  few  stragglers 
were  here  and  there  to  be  seen. 

I  confess  that  I  enjoy  the  peculiar  feel  and  sound 
produced  by  tramphng  over  the  bilberry  bushes  as 
we  wander  through  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  They 
call  them  whimberries  in  Shropshire ;  they  are  named 
blaeberries,  or  blueberries,  in  the  North  and  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  have  other  names  in  other  parts  of 
the  island,  liiey  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  from 
early  times  a  favorite  ^hrub  among  the  peasantry. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  vaccinia  of  which  Vir^ 
gil  speaks  as  being  prized  in  spite  of  their  insignifi- 
cant appearance,  while  the  better-looking  Ugustra 
were  treated  with  neglect,  — 

^  0  formose  pnnr,  nirainm  ne  erode  color! : 
Alba  ligustra  cadant,  vaccinia  nigra  legnntar." 

£chg,  IL,  1. 18. 

The  word  vaccintum  was  certainly  interpreted  by 
medisBval  writers  as  meaning  a  bilberry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  seem  to  have  considered  the  berries  to  have 
been  a  favorite  food  of  the  deer,  for  they  called  the 
fruit  heorot-byrigct  or  heort-hyrufe,  the  hart's  berry, 
and  heorot-crop,  the  hart's  bunch  (the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  crop  meaning  a  bunch  of  berries).  The  later 
English  names  of  whorls  and  whortU-herries,  given 
to  Uie  bilberry  by  the  old  herbalists,  was  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name.  The  name 
of  tohortle-berry  is  now  given  to  a  species  of  black- 
berry, representing  peraaps  the  heorot-hrembel^  or 
hart's  bramble,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  physicians. 

The  old  herbalists  recount  numerous  ''virtues" 
of  the  bilberry;  but  two  only  appear  now  to  be 
acknowledged :  they  are  useful  for  making  tarts  and 
for  giving  a  fine  rich  purple  tint  to  the  Sngers  and 
lips  of  children.    The  latter  quality  is  very  appai^ 


ent  in  the  districts  where  they  abound,  during  the 
period  of  their  ripeness.  Bilberries  are  not  the  only 
edible  fruits  produced  in  the  wood.  Lai^  strag- 
gling bramble-bushes,  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the 
tiiickets,  are  laden  with  such  nch  bunches  of  ex- 
tremely fine  blackberries,  that  we  are  tempted  fi^e- 
auently  to  stop  and  rob  them ;  wild  strawberries  of 
aelicate  flavor  are  abundant,  and,  in  some  of  the  less 
freauented  comers,  are  found  wild  raspberries  and 
baroerries. 

On  we  pass,  now  through  wider  glades  where,  in 
the  forests  of  older  times,  a  party  of  Bobin  Hood's 
men  might  perhaps  have  been  found  enjoying  their 
meal ;  and  now  through  smaller  openings,  in  which 
we  might  almost  expect  to  see  Robin  Hood  himself 
start  out  upon  us.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
have  been  all  this  time  going  up  hill,  though  by  a 
gentle  slope.  At  length,  afler  we  have  advanced 
through  glade  and  through  thicket,  we  suddenly 
emeige  from  the  close  wM)d,  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  steep  bank  f/^iiQ  the 
southwest 

Opposite  us  rises  a  much  loftier  hill,  called  the 
Yinnall  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  which,  known  as* 
the  High  Yinnall,  and  celebrated  as  presenting  finom 
its  summit  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  this 
beautiful  country,  is  just  in  front  of  us.  fielow  us  is 
a  deep  and  beautiful  valley,  very  narrow  at  first,  but 
widening  somewhat  as  it  stretches  eastward  and  as 
thickly  covered  with  wood  as  the  part  of  the  forest 
fix>m  which  we  have  emerged,  having  a  small  'trick- 
ling stream,  abounding  in  trout,  running  down  its 
bottom.  This  stream  Dears  the  suggestive  name  of 
Sunny  Gutter ;  the  valley  is  the  scene  of  "  Comus." 
It  may  well  be  called,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  au 
"  ominous  wood,"  in  wlidch  the  enchanter  dwelt, 


"  In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowered.** 

And  in  looking  down  into  it  we  might  imagine  that 

still 

"  Fairies  at  bottom  trip 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  trim.** 

We  might  even  suppose  that  the  guardian  Shep- 
herd must  have  occupied  the  very  spot  on  wliich 
we  are  now  standing,  when  he  is  made  to  describe 
himself  as 


"  Tending  ou  flocks  hard  by  i*  th*  hilly  ciofts 
That  brow  tlita  bottom  glade.' 
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This  "brow"  continues  westward  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  line  of  hills  of  Bringewood  Chase. 
Hard  by,  the  high  road,  which  has  just  emerged 
from  the  wood,  passes  on  its  way  to  Wigmore,  over 
a  rise  of  the  ground  on  which  there  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  m  former  times  a  small  cell  with  the 
figure  of  the  ^rgin,  at  which  the  traveller  paid  his 
devotions  and  made  his  offering;  and  hence  the 
spot  was  called  St  Mary's  Knoll,  corrupted  into 
Maryknoll,  the  name  by  which  it  is  stiu  known. 
The  scene  of  "Comus"  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
Maryknoll  Valley. 

We  have  ourselves,  as  just  stated,  emerged  from 
the  wood  upon  a  sufliciently  extensive  open  space, 
which,  as  it  extends  on  our  right  towards  the  head 
of  the  v^Uley,  begins  to  be  divided  by  hedges;  while, 
to  the  right,  it  is  soon  clothed  with  wood  again.  Our 
sudden  appearance  has  roused  a  small  party  of  wild 
deer,  whicn  dart  off*  till  they  reach  a  secure  distance, 
and  then  turn  and  scan  us  with  curious  eves.  Trees 
and  masses  of  bush  are  only  scatterea  here  and 
there  over  a  grassy  sur&ce ;  and  this  drcumstance, 
the  character  of  the  ground,  and  its  significant  name 
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of  Sunny  Bank,  indicate  its  richness  in  the  wild- 
flowen  with  which  this  locality  abounds,  and  which 
are  no  longer  concealed  by  the  bilberries.  We 
might  well  suppose,  if  we  could  believe  that  Milton 
Iiad  visited  this  scene,  that  this  was  the  spot  fre- 
quented by  ^  a  certain  shepherd  lad,*'  who  was 

*•  welUkilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant  nnd  healing;  herb 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th*  morning  ray.** 

Among  these  "  virtuous  "  plants,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  the  agrimony 
(Agrimonia  eupatorid)y  which  seems  generally  be- 
heved  to  be  the  hamony  of  the  poet. 

**  Among  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 
Bnt  of  divine  effect,  he  coiled  me  out; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  ft, 
Bat  in  another  oountrv.  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright  golden  llower,  bnt  not  in  this  soU. 
.  .  •  • 

He  called  It  Haraiony,  and  gave  it  me. 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

'Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 

Or  ghastly  furies*  apparition.** 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  quality  of  this  kind 
ascribed  to  the  plant  agrimony  by  the  early  writers 
on  herbs.  It  was  looked  upon,  from  a  veir  early 
date,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  wounds,  and 
hence  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  it  siio- 
wyrty  meaning  literally,  pain-wort  (atic  was  the 
Ai^o-Saxon  name  for  a  sharp  shooting  pain, 
whence  our  stitch  —  as  in  the  side).  This  quahty  it 
retains  to  the  present  day.  Among  our  peasantry 
on  the  border  they  use  it  **  to  strengthen  the  blood," 
as  they  say  that  it  is  a  tonic,  and  also  to  stanch 
woands.  These  qualities  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind.  Coles,  in 
his  "Adam  in  Eden"  (1657),  tells  us,  '<It  is  said 
that  deere,  being  wounded,  cure  themselves  by  eat- 
inghereof." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  another  name  for  agri- 
mony, and  apparently  the  name  more  generally  in 
^Be, — garelifej  the  fint  part  of  which  appears  to  be 
the  word  gar,  a  spear,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  it 
hore  allusion  to  its  form.  It  is  a  spiry  plant,  rising 
straight  up  from  the  root,  with  small  yellow  flowers 
in  a  spike.  The  name,  garclivt,  continued  to  be 
given  to  it  till  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  the 
fifteenth  it  had  been  already  superseded  by  its 
niodem  English  name.  Agrimony,  aerivcd  from  the 
French  herbalists.  Another  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
to  be  seen  in  our  route  was  Wood  Betony,  the 
queen  of  all  *'  virtuous  plants,"  the  various  qu^ities 
of  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  old  herbalist,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  resembles  much  more  closely  Mil- 
ton's Hasmony  than  agrimony.  The  Anglo-&ixons 
Kem  to  have  had  no  name  of  their  own  for  it ;  thcj 
merely  used  the  Latin  hetonica.  The  oldest  of  their 
hooks  on  plants,  of  the  tenth  century  probably,  tells 
V  that  the  plant  betony  **  is  good  either  for  a  man's 
BOol  or  for  his  body";  and  adds,  that  *'it  shields 
him  a^nst  nocturnal  apparitions,  and  against  fright- 
M  visions  and  dreams."  For  this  purpose  it  was  to 
he  gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  without  the 
Qse  of  iron.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
ttfe  protector  against  spirits  of  another  description ; 
fer  we  are  informed  in  the  same  treatise,  that  if  a 
nan  taste  of  this  before  he  begin  drinking  strong 
drinks,  he  will  not  become  drunk ! 

The  most  graceful  and  fairy-like  of  aU  these 
plants  is  the  pyrola^  which,  a  litUe  earlier  than  our 
▼isit,  might  have  been  seen  about  our  sunny  bank  in 
ihondance,  though  generally  a  rare  plant,  with  its 


drooping  bunches  of  bells  like  pearls  tinged  with 
pink.  Though  not  in  blossom  at  this  time,  its  ele- 
gantiy-formed  leaves  retain  their  glossy  green  the 
whole  year  round  (whence  its  £ng&h  name  of  win- 
ter-green), and  show  prettily  among  the  yellow 
ferns  and  fiillen  foliage,  ifor  must  we  forget, 
among  rarer  plants,  the  Herb  Paris,  called  in  Eng- 
lish, True-love,  frt)m  its  one  pretty  littie  flower,  n»- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  its  four  curiously-placed  leaves, 
set  like  love,  according  to  rustic  sentiment,  in  the 
centre  of  its  aflfections.  It  is  tolerably  common  in 
these  woods  in  damp  and  boggy  places. 

t  must  not  dwell  longer  ontbe  various  interesting 
plants  which  are  so  abundant  in  this  district,  for  we 
must  make  an  efibrt  to  reach  that  lofty  summit  we 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  vallev,  —  the  High  Vin- 
nall.  I  will  not  therefore  descrioe  the  various  wild- 
flowers  which  are  seen  climbing  over  the  hedges  and 
bushes ;  one  of  the  wild-roses,  which  had  still  a  part 
of  its  bloom  remaining,  had  stron^lv-scented  leaves 
of  bluish  green,  and  very  deep  pmK  flowers.  The 
wood-pimpernel  shows  its  gcm-Iike  yellow  flowers 
and  trailing  stems  hardly  rising  from  the  ground. 

Wo  are  regaled  as  we  pass  along  with  the  odors 
of  the  wild  thyme,  of  a  very  lai^e  size,  and  of  the 
wild  spikenard.  Ferns  of  the  rarest  kind,  mosses, 
and  lichens,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  valley  and 
by  the  nu&rgin  of  its  diminutive  stream.  All  these 
plants  once  had  their  virtues ;  some  of  them  have 
lost  them  entirely,  and  there  are  others  which,  I  am 
Sony  to  say,  have  become  mischievous,  and  will  not 
hesitate,  on  an  occasion,  to  play  their  tricks  upon 
travellers.  Beware  especially,  O  visitor  to  the  scene 
of  **  Comus,"  of  descending  mcautiously  these  banks, 
for  their  plants,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  to 
the  sight,  will  sometimes  conspire  together  to  trip 
you  over.  Even  the  pretty  little  blueoells  will  turn 
treacherous  on  occasion,  and  not  hesitate  at  times  to 
lay  their  heads  together  to  catch  you  by  the  toe.  I 
know  somebody  who  had  experience  of  this,  and 
might  have  said  literally,  in  the  words  of  Milton's 
Shepherd,  — 

**  Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  litadkmg  haste.*' 

But  enough.  We  reach  the  foot  of  the  bank 
with  safety,  push  through  a  hedge,  perhaps  two, 
cross  the  Sunny  Gutter  by  a  jump  or  a  stride,  and 
make  a  turn  to  the  left  in  order  to  mount  the  High 
Vinnall  on  the  side  where  it  appears  to  be  most 
easily  accessible. 

As  we  labor  upwards,  and  fl:t>m  time  to  time  halt 
to  recover  our  breath,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  looking  down,  as  we  do,  upon  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  which  are  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  the  waves  of  a  green  sea.  At  length  we 
reach  the  top,  and  are  amazed  at  the  view  which 
presents  itself.  To  the  north,  the  lone;  line  of  Bringe- 
wood  just  before  us,  and  over  it  a  distant  sweep  of 
Shropshire  scenery;  to  the  west  and  south,  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  picturesque  districts  of  Here- 
fordshire, stretching  out  to  an  extent  which  seems 
almost  interminable;  to  the  southeast,  Shropshire 
again ;  even  over  the  wooded  hills  on  tiie  other  side 
(H  the  Gutter,  the  Clee  Hill  presents  itself  to  our 
sight  in  all  its  bulk.  We  remain  till  evening,  and 
then  descend  to  the  ridge  of  the  Yinnall  Hill,  where 
a  short  walk  down  the  side  conducts  us  to  the  Hay 
Park,  and  we  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  ex- 
cellent Captain  Salwey,  its  proprietor.  Hay  Park 
is  a  very  old  house,  beautifully  situated  on  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  with  *flne  distant  prospects  nearly 
all  round.    The  park  borders  upon  the  wooded  val- 
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ley  of  the  Strnn^r  Gutter  at  its  fkriher  extremity,  the 
adjoinijig  part  of  which  is  conunonly  called  Haj 
Wood. 

The  family  of  Salwej  has  been  settled  in  this 
neighborhood,  at  Bichaard's  Castle  and  the  'Moor 
Pan,  from  a  rather  remote  period,  bat  to  whom 
the  llay  Park  belonged,  at  the  time  when  the  Eari 
of  Bric^water  was  made  lord  president  of  Wales, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tional stonr,  as  I  hare  heard  it  told,  Uic  Earl's  two 
tons,  the  Lord  Brackley  and  Sir  Hiomas  E^rton, 
with  their  sister,  the  Lady  Alice,  were  on  their  way 
fixnn  Herefordshire  to  their  fiither^s  court  at  Lndlow 
Castle,  when  they  stopped  at  the  Hay  Park,  and 
were  detained  there  till  night  Li  crossing  Uirough 
the  wood  at  Ludlow,  they  lost  their  way  m  it,  and 
the  lady  was  for  a  while  separated  from  her  brothers. 

We,  like  them,  were  belated  at  the  Hay  Park, 
and  night  was  already  setting  in  when  We  left  it. 
A  few  steps  from  the  house  brought  us  to  the  wood, 
and  by  dint  of  following  wise  directions,  we  escaped 
tiieir  &te,  and  foand  onr  way  through  it,  in  spite  of 

"Dim  darkness  and  this  leafy  labyrinth.*' 

It  was  fortunately  still  too  eariy  to  expect  the  ap- 
pearance of  Comus  and  his  band  of  revellers,  and 
we  reached  the  Hereford  Road  at  Lndford,  to  re- 
enter Ludlow  by  a  different  side  from  that  whence 
we  started,  less  fatigued  than  delighted  with  our 
day's  excursion. 

IN  JEOPARDY. 

I  'm  a  bricklayer,  I  am ;  and,  what 's  more,  down 
in  the  country,  where  people  ain't  so  particular 
about  keeping  trades  distinct  as  they  are  in  the 
great  towns.  This  may  be  seen  any  day  in  a  gen- 
eral shop,  where,  as  one  might  say,  you  can  get 
anything,  from  half  a  quartern  of  butter  up  to  a 
horn  lantern;  and  down  ag^un  to  a  hundred  of 
short-cut  brads,  —  well,  down  in  the  country  I  *ve 
done  a  bit  of  a  job  now  and  then  as  a  mason ;  and 
not  so  badly  neither,  I  should  suppose,  for  I  got 
pretty  well  paid  considering,  and  did  n't  hear  more 
than  the  usual  amount  ox  growlin'  arter  it  was 
done,  —  which  is  saying  a  deal  Ours  ain't  the 
most  agreeable  of  lives,  and  if  it  wam't  for  recol- 
lecting a  little  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
such-hke,  one  would  often  grumble  more  than  one 
does. 

Some  time  ago,  it  don't  matter  to  you,  nor  me,  nor 
yet  anybody  else,  just  when  it  was,  work  was  pre- 
cious slack  down  our  way,  —  all  things  considered,  I 
ain't  a-going  to  tell  you  where  our  way  is.  A  day's 
work  a  weex  had  been  all  I  *d  been  able  to  get  for 
quite  two  months ;  so  Mary,  that  *s  my  wife,  used 
to  pinch  and  screw,  and  screw  and  pinch,  and  keep 
on  squeezing  shilling  arter  shilling  out  of  the  long 
stocking,  tillat  last  it  got  so  light,  that  one  morning 
she  lets  it  fall  upon  the  table,  where,  instead  of  com- 
ing down  with  a  good  hearty  spang,  it  fell  softly  and 
jest  like  a  piece  of  cotton  that  was  empty.  And 
then,  poor  lass,  she  hangs  on  to  my  neck,  and  burst 
out  a-crying  that  pitiful,  that  I  'm  blest  if  I  did  n't 
waiit  my  nose  blowing  every  quarter  of  a  minute. - 
I  had  n*t  minded  the  screwing  and  pinching ;  not  a 
bit  of  it.  First  week  we  went  without  our  pud- 
dings. Well,  that  was  n't  much.  Second  week  we 
stopped  my  half-pints  o'  beer.  Third  week  I  put 
my  pipe  out.  Mary  kep'  on  saying  that  things  must 
look  up  soon,  and  then  I  should  nave  an  ounce  of 
the  best  to  make  up  for  it    But  things  did  n't  look 


up;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  screwing,  we  got  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stocking,  as  I  said  jest  now. 

I  had  n't  much  cared  for  ue  pinching,  but  it  was 
my  poor  lass  as  got  pinched  the  most,  and  she  was 
a-gctting  paler  and  tninner  evenr  day,  till  I  could  nt 
awar  to  see  it  I  run  out  o'  tfce  house,  and  down 
to  Jenkins's  yard,  where  I  'd  been  at  woik  last  I 
soon  found  Jenkins ;  and  I  saj-s  to  him,'  ^  Govei^ 
nor,"  I  says,  ^  this  won't  do,  you  know ;  a  man  can't 
live  upon  wind." 

''  True  for  you.  Bill  Stock,"  he  says. 

^  And  a  man  can't  keep  his  wife  upon  wind,"  I 
says. 

^  Right  you  are.  Bill,"  he  says ;  and  he  went  on 
and  spoke  as  &ir  as  a  man  could  speak ;  and  said 
he  had  n't  a  job  he  could  put  me  on,  or  he  would 
have  done  it  m  a  minute.  **  I  'm  werry  sorry.  Bill," 
he  sa^'s,  ^'  but  if  times  don't  mend,  I  tell  you  what 
I  'm  a-going  to  do." 

"What's  that?"  I  says. 

"  Go  up  to  London,"  he  says ; "  and  if  I  was  a  yomig 
man  like  yon,  I  would  n't  stop  starving  down  here, 
when  they  're  giving  first-class  wages  up  there,  and 
when  there 's  buildins  going  on  afi  round,  as  thick 
as  thick,  and  good  big  iobs  too :  hotels,  and  rail- 
ways, and  bridges,  and  all  sorts." 

I  faces  round  sharp,  and  walks  off  home;  for 
when  a  feller 's  hungry  and  close  up,  it  lays  hold  on 
his  temper  as  well  as  his  stummick,  more  cspeciaDj 
when  there's  somebody  belonging  to  him  in  the 
same  fix.  So  I  walks  off  home,  where  I  finds  ^laiy 
a-lookin'  werry  red-eyed ;  and  I  makes  no  more  ado, 
but  I  gets  my  pipe,  and  empties  the  bit  o'  dust  there 
was  in  the  bottom  o'  the  jar  into  it,  lights  up,  and 
sits  down  aside  of  Mary,  and  puts  my  arm  round 
her,  jest  as  I  used  in  old  courting  times ;  and  then 
begins  smoking  an'  thinking.  Werry  slow  as  to  the 
fust,  and  werry  fast  as  to  the  second ;  as  smokin' 
costs  money,  and  the  dust  was  dry;  whereas  think- 
ing came  cheap  jest  then,  —  and  it's  sur^prising  how 
yer  can  think  on  a  empty  inside.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  there 's  plenty  o'  room  for  the  thoughts  to 
work  in. 

Well,  I  had  n't  been  settin'  above  a  minute  like 
this,  when  my  lass  lays  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
and  though  she  would  n't  let  me  sec  it,  I  knowed 
she  was  a-giving  way ;  but  I  did  n't  take  no  notice. 
Perhap  I  neld  her  a  little  bit  tighter;  and  there  I 
sat  thinking,  and  watching  the  thin  smoke,  till  I 
could  see  buildings,  and  scaffolds,  and  heaps  o* 
bricks,  and  blocks  o'  stone,  and  coidd  almost  hear 
the  ring  o'  the  trowels,  and  the  "  sar-jar  "  o'  the  big 
stone  saws;  and  there  was  the  men  a-runnin^  up 
and  down  the  ladders,  and  the  gangers  a-g;iving 
their  orders,  and  all  seemed  so  plain,  that  I  oegaji 
to  grow  warm.  And  I  keeps  on  smoking  till  it 
seemed  as  though  I  was  one  of  a  great  crowd  o'  men 
standing  rouna  a  little  square  wooden  office  place, 
and  being  called  in  one  at  a  time ;  and  there  I  could 
see  them  a-takin'  their  six-and-tliirty  shillings  and 
two  pounds  apiece,  as  fast  as  a  clerk  could  book  it 
And  then  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  fade  away  like  a 
fog  in  the  sun ;  and  I  kep'  on  drawing ;  but  nothing 
come,  and  I  found  as  my  pipe  was  out^  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  light  agen.  So  I  knocks  the 
ashes  out,  —  what  there  was  on  'em,  —  and  then  I 
breaks  the  pipe  up,  bit  by  bit,  and  puts  aU  the 
pieces  in  my  pocket,  —  right-hand  trousers-pocket 

"What  for?"  says  you. 

Kothin'  at  all,  as  I  knows  on ;  but  that 's  what  I 
did ;  and  I  am  a-telling  you  what  happened.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  I  felt  uncomfortaDle  with  noth- 
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ing  to  rattle  in  my  pocket.    HowsomeTer,  mv  mind 
was  made  up ;  and  brightening  up,  and  looking  as 
cheeHul  as  ii'  I  'd  six-and-thirty  snillines  to  take  on 
Saturday,  I  says  to  her  as  was  by  my  side,  — 
^  Polly,  my  lass,  I  'm  a-going  up  to  London  I " 

^  Going  where  ?  "  she  says,  lifting  up  her  head. 

** London,"  I  says;  and  then  I  oegan  to  think 
about  what  going  to  London  meant.  For,  mind 
^er,  it  did  n't  mean  a  chap  in  a  rough  jacket  mak- 
ing up  a  bundle  in  a  clean  blue  handkercher,  and 
then  shovin'  his  stick  through  the  knot  and  sticking 
it  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  stuffing  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  taking  the  road  uppards,  whistlin' 
like  a  blackbird.  No ;  it  meant  something  else.  It 
meant  breaking  up  a  tidy  little  home  as  two  young 
folks  —  common  people,  in  course  —  had  been  a 
saving  up  for  years,  to  make  snug ;  it  meant  half 
breaking  a  poor  simple  lass's  heart  to  part  with  this 
little  thing  and  that  little  thing;  tearing  up  the 
nest  that  took  so  long  unbuilding,  and  was  alius  so 
mug  arter  a  cold  day's  work.  I  looked  at  the  clean 
little  winders,  and  then  at  the  bright  kettle  on  the 
shiny  black  hob,  and  then  at  the  werry  small  fire 
as  there  was,  and  then  fust  at  one  thing,  and  then 
at  another,  all  so  clean  and  neat  and  homelv,  and 
all  showing  how  proud  my  lass  was  of  'em  all,  and 
then  I  thought  a  little  more  of  what  going  up  to 
London  really  did  mean,  and  I  suppose  it  must  nave 
been  through  feeling  low  and  faint  and  poorly,  and 
I  'm  almost  asham^  to  tell  it,  for  I  'm  such  a  big 
strong  chap ;  but  truth 's  truth. 

Well,  somehow  a  blind  seemed  to  come  over  my 
eyes,  and  my  head  went  down  upon  my  knees,  and 
I  cried  like  a  school-boy.  But  it  went  off,  for  my 
lass  was  kneeling  aside  me  in  a  minute,  and  got  iny 
thick  old  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  began  ardoing 
all  she  could  to  make  believe  it  was  all  right,  and 
she  would  n't  mind  a  bit,  but  we  'd  ^t  on  wonder- 
ful well  up  there ;  and  so  we  talked  it  over  for  long 
enough,  while  she  mxide  believe  to  be  so  cheerful, 
and  knelt  at  my  side,  arciphering  away,  —  a-putting 
down  naught  for  herself,  and  a-carrying  I  don  t  know 
how  much  for  me,  —  till  I  glowed  up,  under  the  dis- 
covery that  whether  work  was  plenty,  or  whether 
work  was  slack,  I,  Bill  Stock  —  christened  William 
—  was  rich  in  my  good  wife. 

That  was  something  like  a  thought,  that  was,  and 
seemed  to  stiffen  me  up,  and  put  bone  and  muscle 
mto  a  fellow  till  he  felt  strong  as  a  lion ;  so  we  set  to 
talking  over  the  arrangements ;  and  two  days  arter, 
FolW  and  I  was  in  a  lodging  in  London. 

Kex'  morning  I  was  up  at  five,  and  made  myself 
smart;  not  fine,  but  clean,  and  looking  as  if  I  war  n't 
afi^d  of  work ;  and  I  finds  my  way  to  one  o'  the  big 
workshops,  where  the  bell  was  a-ringing  for  six 
o'clock,  and  the  men  was  a-scuffiing  in  ;  while  a 
chap  with  a  book  was  on  the  look-out  to  time  the 
kite  ones,  for  stopping  on  pay-day  out  of  their 
wages,  —  which  is  but  fair,  yer  know,  for  if  two 
hundred  men  lost  a  qnartor  of  an  hour  apiece  in 
a  week,  it  would  come  to  something  stiff  in  a  year. 
Well,  there  was  a  couple  more  chaps  like  me  stand- 
ing at  the  gate,  come  to  see  if  they  could  get  took 
OB ;  and  one  of  'em  slips  in,  and  comes  out  again 
directly  a-swearing  and  growling  like  anything,  and 
then  t*  other  goes  in,  and  he  comes  out  a-swearing 
too,  and  then  I  feels  my  heart  go  sinking  down  ever 
so  low.     So  I  says  to  the  fust, — 

^  Any  chance  of  a  iob  ?  "  I  says. 

**  Go  to  —  "  somewhere,  he  says,  cutting  up  rough ; 
10 1  asks  t'  other  one. 

**  Any  chance  of  a  job  ?  "  I  says. 
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"  Not  a  ha'porth,"  he  says,  turning  his  back,  and 

ing  off  with  the  fust  one ;  and  I  must  say  as  they 
ooked  a  pretty  pair  of  blacks. 

So  I  stood  there  for  auite  five  minutes  wondering 
what  to  do;  whether  I  should  go  in  and  ask  for 
myself,  or  go  and  tr^  somewheres  else.  I  didn't 
like  to  try,  arter  seeing  two  men  refused.  All  at 
once  a  taU  sharp-eyed  man  comes  out  of  a  side 
place  and  looks  at  me  quite  fierce.  "Now,  my 
man,"  he  says,  "  what 's  your  business  ?  What  do 
you  want  ? 

"  Job,  sir,"  says  I. 

"  Then  why  did  n't  you  come  in  and  ask  ?  "  he 
says. 

"  Saw  two  turned  back,"  I  says. 

'*  O,  we  don't  want  such  as  them  here,"  he  saj^s, 
""but  there 's  plenty  of  work  for  men  who  mean 
it";  and  then  he  looks  through  me  a'most.  "I 
suppose  you  do  mean  it,  eh  ?  " 

**  Give  us  hold  of  a  trowel,"  says  I,  spitting  in 
both  hands. 

"  Bricklayer  ?  "  says  he,  smiling. 

"  Right,"  says  L 

"  From  the  country  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Yes,"  sap  I 

"  Work  slack  there  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Awful,"  says  L 

"  You  11  do,  says  he.  "  Here,  Jones,  put  this  fel- 
low in  number  four  lot" 

If  you  *11  believe  me,  I  could  have  taken  hold  of 
him  and  hugged  him ;  but  I  did  n't,  for  I  kep'  it  for 
PoUv. 

•  Well,  —  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  've  said  well, 
since  I  begun  I  —  I  was  in  work  now,  and  I  meant 
to  keep  it.  Did  n't  I  make  the  bricks  and  mortar 
fiy !  My  hodman  did  his  day's  work  that  day,  if  he 
never  did  it  afore.  Then  some  of  the  men  began 
to  take  it  up,  and  got  to  chaffing ;  one  says  there  'd 
soon  be  no  work  left ;  and  another  says,  X  'd  better 
have  a  couple  o'  Paddies  to  keep  me  ^ing,  one  for 
bricks, and  another  for  mortar;  while  one  fellow 
makes  hisself  precious  unpleasant,  by  keeping  on  go- 
ing "puff!  pun  !  puflT!"  like  a  steam-ingin',  because 
I  worked  so  fast.  But  I  let  them  chafi*  as  long  as 
they  liked;  and  bime-by  I  comes  to  be  workmg 
alongside  of  my  steam-ingin'  friend,  and  jest  as  he  'd 
been  going  it  a  little  extra,  I  says  to  him  quietly,  — 

*'  Ever  been  out  o'  work,  matey  ?  "  , 

"  Not  to  signify,"  he  says. 

**  'Cause  it  ever  you  are,  and  come  down  werry 
close  to  ground,  you  '11  be  as  glad  to  handle  the 
trowel  again  as  I  am."  He  did  n't  puff  any  more 
that  day,  not  as  I  heerd. 

London  work  was  something  fresh  to  me.  I  used 
to  think  that  I  'd  been  about  some  tidy  buildings 
down  our  way,  but  what  was  the  tidiest  on  'em  to 
the  London  jobs  I  was  put  on!  Jobs  where  the 
scafiblding  must  have  cost  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  pounds  more  than  the  house,  Jan(l,  and  every- 
thing else  put  together,  of  the  biggest  place  I  had 
ever  worked  upon.  I  used,  too,  to  think  I  was 
pretty  strong  in  the  head ;  but  I  soon  began  to  sing 
small  here,  —  specially  when  I  had  been  up  about  a 
week  and  was  put  on  at  a  big  hotel.  Right  up  so 
hi^h  that  one  turned  quite  creepy,  and  used  to  get 
thinking  of  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  a 
sharp  pufi"  of  wind  come  and  upset  one's  balance.  I 
could  never  have  believed,  neither,  that  such  a  Ja- 
cob's Ladder  of  scaffold-poles  could  have  been  built 
up  to  stand  without  crusnin^  and  snapping  those  at 
the  bottom  like  so  many  reeas  or  tobacco-pipes ;  but 
I  suppose  them  as  builds  them  knows  best  what 
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should  be  done,  and  what  they  11  bear.  But  though 
I  did  not  like  it  much,  I  took  good  care  not  to  men- 
tion it  to  my  lass,  for  I  knew  she  'd  have  been  on  the 
fidget  all  day  if  I  hs^  told  her. 

By  degrees  I  got  to  stand  it  all  pretty  well,  and 
we  began  to  feel  a  bit  settled  in  our  one  room.  Not 
that  we  much  liked  it,  but  then  it  was  werry  pleasant 
to  go  in  the  crowd  on  pay-day  and  draw  your  week's 
wa^e, — good  wage  too,  jest  as  I  had  seen  it  when 
settm'  in  my  own  place  at  home.  We  still  called  it 
home,  for  we  could  n*t  get  to  feel  that  we  were  at 
home  in  London,  and  Polly  she  said  she  never 
should,  after  having  a  little  house  of  her  own ;  but, 
as  there  was  onlv  our  two  selves,  we  made  Uiings 
pretty  comfortable. 

The  big  hotel  was  getting  on  at  a  tremendious 
rate,  for  there  was  a  strong  body  on  us  at  work,  and 
it  used  to  make  me  think  and  think  of  the  loads 
upon  loads  of  stuff  the  hotel  swallowed  up,  and  how 
much  more  it  would  take  before  it  was  finished. 
One  day  when  I  was  bricklaying  up  at  the  top,  —  I 
don't  know  how  many  fbet  ttom  the  ground,  and  I 
never  used  to  care  to  look  to  see,  for  fear  of  turning 
giddy,  —  one  day  it  came  on  to  blow  a  regular  gale, 
and  blew  at  last  so  hard  that  the  scaffold  shook  and 
quivered,  while  wherever  there  was  a  loose  rope,  it 
rattled  and  beat  agdnst  the  poles  as  if  it  was  impa- 
tient of  being  tied  there,  ana  wanted  to  break  loose 
and  be  off. 

It  blew  at  last  so  werry  hard,  that  I  should  have 
been  precious  glad  of  an  excuse  to  jget  down ;  but  I 
could  n't  well  leave  my  work,  ana  the  old  hands 
did  n't  seem  to  mind  it  much,  so  I  kep'  at  it  When- 
ever the  wind  blows  now,  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can 
call  it  all  back  again :  tiie  creaking  and  quivering 
of  the  poles,  the  rattling  of  the  boaras,  the  howling 
and  whistling  of  the  gale  as  it  swept  savagely  by, 
in  a  rage  because  it  could  not  sweep  us  away. 

A  high  wind  is  pretty  hard  to  deal  with,  some- 
times, on  the  grouna ;  and  I  have  seen  folks  pretty 
hard  driven  to  turn  a  comer.  So  it  may  be  guessed 
what  sort  of  fun  it  is  right  up  on  a  spidery  scaffold, 
where  a  man  is  expected  to  work  with  both  hands, 
and  hold  on  by  nothing,  and  that,  too,  where  a  single 
step  backards  would  be  —  there,  it 's  a  thing  as 
idlus  makes  me  nervous  to  talk  about. 

It  was  getting  to  be  somewhere  about  half  past 
three,  and  I  was  working  hard,  so  as  to  keep  from 
thinking  about  the  storm,  when  all  at  once  I  hap- 
pened to  turn  my  head,  and  see  that  the  men  was 
arscuffling  down  the  ladders  as  hard  as  they  could 
go.  And  then,  before  I  had  time  to  think,  there 
was  a  loud  crash,  and  a  lar^  piece  of  the  scaffolding 
gave  way,  and  swept  with  it  poles,  boards,  and 
bricks,  right  into  the  open  space  below. 

I  leaped  up  at  a  pole  which  projected  from  the 
roof  above  me,  just  above  my  head,  caught  it,  and 
hung  suspended,  just  as  the  boards  upon  which  I 
stood  but  an  instant  before  gave  way,  and  fell  on  to 
the  next  stage,  some  twenty  feet  below.  Tightiy 
clasping  the  rough  fir-pole,  I  clung  for  life. 

Think?  I  did  think.  I  thought  hundreds  of 
things  in  a  few  seconds,  as  I  shut  my  eyeB  and  be- 
gan to  pray,  for  I  felt  as  I  could  not  hold  on  long, 
and  I  knew  as  I  should  fall  first  on  the  stage  below, 
when  the  boards  would  either  give  way,  or  shoot  me 
off  again  with  a  spring,  and  then  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  crowd  round  something  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  police  coming  with  a  stretcher. 

**  Creep  out,  mate,  and  come  down  the  rope,"  cried 
a  voice  from  below.  I  turned  my  head,  so  that  I 
could  just  see  that  the  pole  I  was  hanging  to  haa  a 


block  at  the  end,  through  which  ran  a  rope  for 
drawing  light  things  up  and  down  to  the  scaffold. 
For  an  instant  I  dared  not  move;  then,  rainog 
myself,  I  went  hand  over  hand  towards  the  pulley, 
and  in  another  instant  I  should  have  grasped  it, 
when  I  heard  a  rushing  sound,  and  the  creaking  of 
a  wheel,  as  the  rope  went  spinning  through,  and 
was  gone:  the  weight  of  the  longer  side  having 
dragged  the  other  through.  As  I  hung,  I  distinctly 
heard  it  fall,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

As  the  rope  fell,  and  I  hung  there,  I  could  hear  a 
regular  shriek  fix>m  those  below;  but  nobody  stirred 
to  my  assistance,  for  I  was  beyond  help  then ;  but  I 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  with  the  danger,  though 
my  arms  felt  as  if  tliey  were  bein^  wrenched  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  m^  nerves  as  if  they  were  torn 
with  hot  irons.  Sobbing  for  breath,  I  crept  in  again 
till  I  was  over  the  stage  first;  then  close  into  the 
face  of  the  building;  and  there  I  hung.  Once  I 
tried  to  get  some  hdd  with  my  feet,  but  the  smooth 
bricks  let  my  toes  slip  over  them  directiy.  Then  I 
tried  to  ^et  a  leg  over  the  pole,  so  as  to  climb  up 
and  sit  there ;  but  the  time  was  gone  by  for  that 
I  had  hung  too  long,  and  was  now  growing  weaker 
every  moment 

I  can't  describe  what  I  felt.  All  I  know  is,  that 
it  was  horrible,  and  that  long  afterwards  I  used  to 
jump  up  in  bed  with  a  scream;  for  so  sure  as  I 
was  a  little  out  o'  sorts,  came  a  dream  of  hanging 
to  that  scaffold-pole,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
one's  last 

I  can't  say,  either,  how  long  I  hung ;  but  feeling  at 
length  that  I  was  going,  I  ms^e  one  last  try  for  it  I 
thought  of  my  poor  lass,  and  seemed  to  see  her  spook- 
ing at  me  in  a  widder's  cap ;  and  then  I  clenched  my 
teeth  hard,  and  tried  to^t  on  to  where  the  end  of 
the  pole  was  fastened,  xgot  one  hand  over  the  hard 
bricLs,  and  hooked  my  fingers,  and  beld  on ;  then  I 
got  the  other  hand  over,  and  tried  to  climb  up,  as  a 
cheer  from  below  encouraged  me ;  but  my  feet  and 
knees  slipped  over  the  smooth  bricks,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort  the^  hung  down  straight  at  last,  and 
I  felt  a  sharp  qmver  run  through  me  as  slowly, 
slowly,  my  hands  opened,  my  fingers  straightened, 
and,  with  eyes  blinaed  and  bloodshot,  I  fell 

—  Fell  what  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  distance, 
though  it  was  only  to  the  next  stage,  where  boards, 
bricks,  and  tools,  shaken  by  the  concussion,  went 
witli  a  crash  below.  The  deal  planks  upon  which 
I  lay,  still  kep'  in  their  places,  but  with  their  ends 
jolted  so  near  the  edge  that  it  seemed,  to  me  that 
the  least  motion  on  my  part  would  make  them  slip, 
and  send  me  off  again.  I  was  too  exhausted  and 
frightened  to  move,  and  lay  there  for  some  time,  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  much  hurt  or  not  llie 
first  thing  as  recalled  me  to  myself  was  the  voice 
of  a  man  who  came  up  a  ladder  close  at  hand ;  and 
I  could  see  that  he  had  a  rope  and  pulley  with  him, 
which  he  soon  had  hooked  on  to  the  ladder. 

"  Hold  on,  mate,"  he  says.^  "  If  I  throw  yon  the 
end  of  the  rope,  can  you  tie  it  round  you  ? 

"Ill  try,"  I  says.  So  he  makes  a  noose,  and 
pulling  enough  rope  through  the  block,  he  shies  it 
to  me,  but  it  was  n't  far  enough.  So  he  tries  again 
and  again,  and  at  last  I  manages  to  ketch  hold  on 
it.  But  now,  as  soon  as  I  triea  to  move,  it  seemed 
aiB  if  something  stabbed  me  in  the  side,  and,  what 
was  more,  the  least  thing  would,  I  found,  send  the 
boards  down,  and  of  course  me  with  them. 

"Tell  them  to  hold  tight  by  the  rope,"  says  I; 
and  he  paned  the  word,  while  I  got  botii  arms 
through  the  noose,  and  told  him  to  tighten  it,  which 
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he  did  hy  palling,  for  I  could  not  have  got  it  over 
mj  head  without  making  the  boards  slip. 

*•  Now  then,"  he  says,  "  are  you  ready  ?  " 

'*  All  right,"  I  sa^'s,  faintly,  for  I  felt  as  if  erery- 
thing  was  a-fiwimming  round  me ;  but  I  heard  him 
give  a  signal,  and  felt  the  snatch  of  the  rope  as  it 
cat  into  my  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  then  I 
Bwang  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air;  while, 
with  a  crash,  away  went  the  boards  upon  wluch  I 
had  been  a-lying.         * 

I  could  n't  see  any  more,  nor  hear  any  more,  for 
I  seemed  to  be  sent  to  sleep ;  but  I  suppose  I  was 
lowered  down  and  took  to  tne  hospital,  where  the^ 
put  my  broken  ribs  to  rights  in  no  time,  and  it 
wasn't  so  werr^  long  before  I  was  at  work  once 
more;  though  it  to^  a  precious  while  before  I 
could  get  on  to  a  high  scanbld  again  without  feel- 
ing creepy  and  shivery;  but,  you  know,  ^^use  is 
Be<x>nd  nature." 

Polly  showed  me  the  stocking  t'  other  day,  and  I 
must  say  it  has  improved  wonderful,  for  wages  keep 
good,  and  work 's  plenty ;  and  as  for  those  chaps  who 
organize  the  strikes,  it  strikes  me  they  don't  know 
what  being  out  o'  work  is  like.  But,  along  o'  that 
stocking,  one  feels  tempted  very  much  to  go  down 
in  the  country  again,  but  don't  like  to,  for  fear  o' 
things  not  turning  out  well;  and  Polly  says,  **Let 
well  alone,  Bill."  So  I  keeps  on,  werry  well  satis- 
fied, and  werry  comfortable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tbe  Egyptian  government  has  adopted  the  use 
of  postage-stamps.  They  came  into  use  on  the  first 
of  January. 

M.  Fbantz,  a  metallumst,  and  M.  Henri  Faure, 
editor  of  the  France  Meatccie^  announce  that  they 
have  discovered  a  method  of  transmuting  silver, 
copper,  and  merpury  into  gold,  *'  which,"  they  say, 
*^are  only  one  and  tne  same  metal  in  different  dy- 
namic states." 

Acxx>RDnfo  to  a  correspjondent  of  the  Nordy  of 
Brussels,  the  ex-King  Otho  is  employing  his  leisure 
in  translating  the  works  of  Homer. 

After  all  the  circumstantial  penny-arlining  as  to 
Victor  Emmanuel's  grief  for  the  death  of  his  morgan- 
atic spouse,  the  Countess  Millefiori,  the  report  of 
her  demise  would  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation. 
The  people  of  lunn,  who  had  believed  her  dead, 
according  to  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette^  were  surprised 
the  other  morning  by  her  appearance  in  an  opera- 
box  at  one  of  Mddle.  Patti's  last  performances. 

The  gaming  tables  are,  before  long,  to  be  sup- 
pressed at  Baden-Baden,  Monaco,  and  Geneva.  An 
amendment  of  an  article  of  the  Swiss  Constitution 
was  lately  submitted  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  prohibit  public  gambling  throu^- 
ont  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A  JP&ris  journal,  2^ 
Libert^,  says  the  French  government  is  negotiating 
with  all  the  governments  which  tolerate  the  existing 
poblic  gambung  tables,  with  a  view  to  their  sup- 
pression. 

Sib  E.  Bulwer  Ltttox  publishes  a  volume  of 
poems  pleasantly  designed  to  reproduce,  firom  Hel- 
lenic myths  not  treated  by  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
narratives  that  should  represent  what  seems  to  nave 
been  the  lively  dramatic  character  of  the  lost  Mi- 
lesian Tales.  In  his  form  of  verse  he  attempts,  with- 
out rhyme,  several  new  combinations  of^  rhythm, 


suggested  by,  not  imitated  fiom,  the  metres  in  use 
bytiie  ancients. 

A  LETTER  from  Loupoigne,  in  Belgium,  says: 
"  The  venerable  Genenu  W autier,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  ninety-five  years,  went  to  meet  his  new 
sovereign  Leopold  H.  when  making  his  entrance  into 
Brussels,  would  be  perhaps  surprised  if  he  knew  that 
there  still  lives  at  tne  village  of  Viesvillc,  near  Go»- 
selies,  a  former  cantini^re  of  La  Tour's  Dragoons, 
now  102  years  of  age.  She  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  her  intellectual  faculties,  tafkes  long  walks,  and 
even  danced  the  first  quadrille  at  the  f&ta  of  Thi* 
m^n,  a  villa^  near  Viesville,  in  September  last 
She  is  fond  of  relating  her  life  of  adventure,  passed 
in  the  midst  of  camps  and  battles.  She  was  at 
Fleurus  in  1794,  and,  during  the  battle  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  She  only  quitted  uie  army  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  to  return  to  her  native  village." 

At  a  sale,  not  long  since,  in  Vienna,  small  busts 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Duchess,  his  wife,  carved 
in  wood,  by  Holbein,  fetched  30,000/.  An  agent  of 
Baron  James  Rothschild  bid  25,000/!  for  them,  but 
eventually  they  were  knocked  down  to  a  Vienna 
dealer  in  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  Seven 
small  tablets,  carved  in  relief,  by  Holbein,  fetched 
5,000/1 ;  and  a  little  head,  not  more  than  an  inch 
high,  500/1  A  wooden  figure  of  Adam,  by  Albert 
Durer,  fetched  4,000/*. ;  a  wooden  crucifix,  1,200/'. ; 
and  three  small  figures,  all  by  the  last-mentioned 
master,  2,000/1  ^  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  a  small  but 
exquisite  painting,  was  bought  by  an  agent  of  the 
Dresden  Ficture-Gallery  for  10,000/1 

The  London  Review  observes  that  the  author  of 
«  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break&st-Table  "  is  at  pres- 
ent obtaining  popularity  in  a  new  field.  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  once  prescribed  a  remedy  for  asthma  to 
Washington  Irving ;  in  the  late  "  Lifo  of  Irving," 
this  &ct  is  mentioned  by  the  biographer,  and  Uie 
extract  is  now  being  extensively  advertised  in  the 
American  press  by  a  patent-medicine  vender,  in 
connection  with  his  remedy.  The  vender  com- 
mences his  announcement  in  this  &shion:  '^The 
last  days  of  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  were 
made  comfortable  bythe  use  of  Jonas  Whitcomb's 
Asthma  Remedy."  Then  follows  Dr.  Holmes's  ad- 
vice to  use  the  **  Asthma  Remedy,  —  a  teaspoonfid 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours." 

^  Ye  Historie  of  ye  IVe-Historic  Manne,"  is  the 
title  of  a  facetious  pamphlet  recently  published  in 
Liverpool.  A  year  or  more  since  some  discusfdon 
took  phice  in  certain  scientific  and  ^tiost-scientifio 
coteries  with  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  a  human 
skeleton  which  was  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of 
1864,  in  a  bed  of  peat-bog,  at  Leasowe,  Cheshire, 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Edwara  Cust  The  two  parties 
by  whom  the  discussion  was  mainly  carried  on  fought 
bravely  for  their  respective  views;  the  one  mam- 
taining  that  the  bones  had  served  the  purposes  of 
some  son  of  Adam  at  a  comparatively  recent  date ; 
the  other  assigning*the  skeleton  to  a  remote  period 
in  the  career  of  our  race,  and  even  venturing  to  as- 
sert that  it  was  "  pre-historic," — a  term  wmch  the 
editor  of  this  pamphlet  explains  to  the  unlearned  by 
observing,  "  tnat  is  to  say,  that  it  lived  and  moved 
and  had  its  being  before  uie  art  of  writins  was  found 
out  or  printing  brought  into  use  " ;  by  which  unfor- 
tunate arrangement  of  words  the  learned  editor  ex- 
poses himself  to  an  imputation  of  thinking  that  the 
mvention  of  printing  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  writing.    As  a  man  of  scienoe.  Sir  Edward 
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Oust  appears  to  have  warmly  supported  the  pre-his- 
torlc  theory ;  whilst  as  a  man  of  property  he  was  no 
less  earnest  in  asserting  that,  since  the  bon^  were 
found  on  hit  land,  they  ^lonced  to  him  as  completely 
and  unquestionably  as,  at  a  date  prior  to  their  inters 
ment  in  his  peat-bog,  they  had  beldnged  to  the  per- 
son for  whom  nature  provided  them  as  the  framework 
of  a  aiortal  tabernacle.  Resisting  Sir  Edward's 
scientific  aiguments  and  territorial  pretensions,  the 
spirit  which  formerly  animated  the  skeleton,  taJdng 
for  his  motto  Hood's  lines, 

**  It  *8  yery  bard  them  kind  of  men 
Won*t  let  a  body  be,'* 

exclaims  against  the  violation  of  his  discarded  body's 
restmg-place,  argues  that  Death  has  not  deprived 
him  of  all  rights  of  ownership  in  the  remains  of  his 
earthly  covering,  and  assures  the  curious  that,  in- 
stead of  being  the  ghost  of  a  pre-historic  man,  he  is 
but  the  spiritul  essence  of  a  luckless  sailor,  who  not 
many  years  since  was  drowned  at  sea  and  washed 
upon  the  coast  of  Cheshire.  With  inconsiderate 
frankness  the  artless  autobiographer  says, — 

**  Now  this  is  just  my  origin:  — 

I  was  a  sort  of  mate 
On  board  a  little  Baogor  brig, 

That  carried  ooals  and  slate. 
We  sometimes,  when  the  wind  was  fair, 

Before  it  gayly  ran, 
And  took  in  *bacco,  brandy,  tea, 

When  off  the  Isle  of  Man.** 

Further  the  deponent  observes : — 

*'  What 's  told  of  me  by  learned  folk 

Creates  in  me  disgust, 
And  really  I  *ve  no  patience  with 

My  friend.  Sir  E C ; 

For  he  declared,  when  I  was  found, 

That  my  poor  withered  phiie 
Belonged  to  Asm,  and  that,  m  fact, 

Mtf  skeleton  was  Ait. 

^  Was  his,  —  as  found  upon  his  land. 
Bat  why  I  cannot  see :  — 
'T  is  just  as  though  I  *d  been  his  hare,-^ 
^  'T  was  making  game  of  me. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he,  instead 

Of  paying  conrt  to  thrones, 
Had  been  a  Christy  Minstrel, 
By  kisJUmrith  on  ths  bonei, 

**  If  these  dry  bones  are  my  own  bones, 

I  pray  what  right  had  he 
To  hold  my  leg,  without  my  wUl, 

When  not  my  leg-a-tee  ? 
To  him  1  ne*er  said,  *  Take  my  arm 

Or  hand,  I  do  entreat  ** :  — 
His  right  la  U>4o  I  deny 

To  walk  off  with  my  feet** 

A  humorous  artist  has  assisted  the  humorous  writ- 
er of  this  ridiculous  trifle,  which,  in  sprightliness  and 
piquancy,  excels  the  average  of  jocular  squibs  upon 
the  ways  and  failings  of  scientific  men. 

A  snoRT  time  ago  a  soir^  which  had  been  given 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  by  a  certain  number 
of  British  hair-dressers  excited  some  remark,  and 
since  that  period  an  institution  has  been  formed 
under  the  title  of  the  British  Hair-dressers'  Academy, 
which  Ls  intended,  however,  to  be  open  to  all  na- 
tions. The  first  soiree  and  the  ball  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  academy  took  place  at  the  Hanover 
Sfjuare  Rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  which  occar 
sion  similar  arrangements  were  carried  out  to  those 
at  the  fonner  gathering.  The  object  of  the  soiree 
was  to  afford  the  company  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  skill  with  which  the  practical  coiffeurs 
of  this  country  are  capable  of  dressing  the  human 
hair  in  every  variety  of  form ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
some  forty  ladies  were  led  into  the  large  room  by 


the  like  number  of  coifl*eurs,  and  were  immediately 
seated  at  a  long  narrow  table,  on  which  were  placed 
as  many  hand-mirrors  as  were  necessary'  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  moment.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion the  ladies  and  the  "  expositors  "  (as  they  were 
then  called)  did  not  amount  to  twenty;  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
presenting  any  increase  of  advantages,  for  the  effect 
was  less  smaple  and  concentrated ;  and  to  make  the 
comparative  result  still  less  imposing,  a  series  of 
handsome  looking-glasses,  which  on  the  inaugural 
night  decorated  the  table,  were  on  this  occasion  dia- 
pensed  with.  The  ladies,  therefore,  sat  very  de- 
murely, with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  and  with 
nothing  to  look  at  but  the  white  cloth  which  covered 
it,  and  the  boxes  of  hair-powder  and  head  decora- 
tions with  which  the  aspiring  '*  dressers  "  (as  thev 
are  now  called)  had  provided  themselves.  As  each 
operator  completed  his  task  he  was  greeted  with 
applause,  and  he  stood  blushingly  by  the  side  of  the 
fair  damsel  whose  locks  he  h^  been  manipulating 
and  adorning. 

In  some  mstances  the  dressers  had  discharged 
their  responsible  duty  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  while 
in  many  others  they  were  not  so  rapid  at  their  work ; 
but  no  signs  of  impatience  were  for  a  moment  ex- 
hibited ;  and  when  at  len^h  the  last  lingering 
"  expositor "  had  finished  his  task,  the  chauman 
of  the  academy,  Mr.  Carter,  requested  that  the 
ladies  might  be  conducted  twice  round  the  table, 
in  order  mat  the  spectators  might  see  from  idl  parts 
of  the  room  what  wonders  had  been  wrought.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition ;  and, 
as  it  took  place  to  an  accompaniment  of  music 
P*  Pla^  me  that  gentle  hair  again "],  it  brought 
the  hair-dressing  part  of  the  soiree  to  a  very  agreea- 
ble termination.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed 
at  many  of  the  results  produced.  Each  young  man 
adopted  a  separate  and  distinct  style  of  creating  the 
effect  he  desired,  so  that  there  were  no  two  heads 
of  hair  which,  when  they  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  decorator,  presented  the  slightest  similarity  in 
appearance.  The  committee  of  the  academy  pro- 
pose to  have  a  general  practice  night  once  a  week, 
and  a  club  or  general  meeting  on  the  following  even- 
ing, where  all  novelties  in  the  trade,  whether  m  hair> 
dressing,  new  ornaments,  or  inventions  connected 
with  f^se  hair,  perfumery,  brushes,  combs,  in  short, 
everything  practically  beneficial  to  the  trade,  will 
be  exhibited  and  their  merits  discussed.  They  also 
hope  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  engage  "subjects" 
for  each  practice  night,  as  they  consider  practising 
upon  blocks  to  be  worse  than  useless;  and  they 
further  propose  a  succession  of  soirees^  when  the 
operation  or  "  dressing  "  will  be  systematically  gone 
through.  Thc^  trust  that  by  these  various  means 
they  may  reahze  a  large  return,  to  be  placed  in 
furtherance  of  their  ultimate  object,  —  **  a  hair-  « 
dressers'  club-house  of  all  nations."  That  the  pro- 
posed benefits  have  long  been  wanted,  they  contend, 
IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  England  has  lagged  behind 
her  French  neighbors  in  not  having  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  elevation  of  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
in  order  to  achieve  the  "  lofty  aim  "  in  view,  the 
committee  confidently  appeal  to  the  support  of  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  That  they  have  made 
a  successful  commencement  was  amply  proved  by 
the  exhibition  of  last  night,  and  the  ball  which  fol- 
lowed the  soiree  showed  that  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  of  honorable  rivalry, 
prevails  among  the  members  of  the  Hair-dressers' 
Academy. 
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AYE  MASIA 


Tbou  tbatonce  on  earth  didst  weep  I 
By  a  bvoken  heart's  complaint, 
And  a  pain  that  poisons  tleep,^ 
Mary,  Mother,  Queen,  and  Saint, 
Hear  me,  for  my  wound  is  deep  1 
Aid  me,  fiar  my  soul  is  fiiint  1 

n. 

Bid  the  darkness  come  and  seal 
Buming  eyes  that  will  not  close ; 
Let  me  cease  awhile  to  feel ; 
And  the  pangs  of  many  woes, 
And  the  heart  thou  mayst  not  heal. 
Gentle  Mother,  hid  repose ! 

J*  B.  Choblet. 

FBANGE,  THE  UOTTED  STATES,  AND 

MEXICO. 

TkE  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the 
opening  of  the  French  Chambers,  and  the  recently 
published  despatches  of  Mr.  Seward,  place  in  a  very 
dear  light  the  position  of  the  two  governments  in 
regard  to  the  much-vexed  Mexican  question.  His 
Uajesty  is,  and  evidently  feels  himself  to  be,  in  a 
position  of  great  embarrassment.  He  has  proceeded 
throughout  on  a  series  of  miscalculations  which  are 
BOW  teUine  upon  him  with  cumulative  force.  When 
he  ori^nSly  embarked  on  the  scheme  of  founding 
a  Mexican  empire,  he  relied  confidently  upon  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  England  and  Spain, 
which,  in  truth,  he  intended  to  secure  by  something 
Teiy  like  firaud.  Unfortunately  for  him,  but  fortu- 
aately  for  themselves,  those  powers  discovered  in 
time  the  design  which  he  concealed  under  an  osten- 
nbk  purpose  of  obtadning  satisfaction  for  injuries 
<k>ne  to  French  subjects.  They  withdrew  their 
fitrces  and  left  him  to  proceed  by  himself  Still, 
the  project  appeared  not  only  practicable,  but  easy 
(^  execution.  The  United  StaXes  were  torn  by  a 
civil  war  which  almost  every  one  expected  to  end 
in  the  independence  of  the  SoutL  Dependent  as 
England  was  supposed  to  be  upon  her  cotton  manu- 
factures, it  seemed  scarcely  within  the  range  of  pos- 
nbilitjT  that  she  should  not  sooner  or  later  be  forced 
mto  mtervention  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate 
States.  ^  Both  these  anticipations  were,  however, 
disappointed,  and  the  Emperor  now  finds  himself 
eomoelled  to  &ce  alone  the  anger  and  the  power 
of  the  reunited  Northern  Republic.  That  would 
not  be  a  light  matter,  if  it  were  all.    But  it  is  not 


He  must  be  perfectly  conscious  that  France  looks 
not  only  with  coldness,  but  with  disfavor,  on  his 
Transatlantic  policy.  The  idea  of  restoring  the 
empire  of  Montezuma  in  the  person  of  an  archduke 
of  the  house  of  Hi^wbur^  never  took  the  slightest 
hold  upon  the  popular  imagination;  while  every 
one  could  see  that  French  blood  and  French  money 
were  being  lavished  u{K>n  an  object  in  which  France 
was  but  vexy  slightly  interested. 

At  the  present  moment  all  intelligent  Frenchmen 
are  perfectly  aware  that  ihe  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tionary army  in  Mexico  is  the  main  cause  of  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  their  finances,  and  that  its 
presence  on  American  soil  not  only  involves  them  in 
constant  danger  qf  collision  with  the  United  States, 
but  cripples  and  hampers  their  action  on  many 
European  questions  in  which  th^  take  a  deep  in- 
terest. A  war  with  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  throne  of  Maximilian  would  be  so 
costly  and  so  unpopular,  that  his  Majesty  must  be 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  any  decent  mode  of 
escape.  He  cannot,  however,  adopt  the  easy  and 
obvious  course  of  immediately  recalling  his  army 
without  incurring  a  different  but  almost  euqually 
serious  danger.  To  do  this  under  existing  circum- 
stances womd  amount  to  a  confession  of  defeat.  In 
the  eyes  of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  whole  world, 
it  would  be  a  palpable  act  of  deference  to  the  wishes, 
if  not  the  commands,  of  the  United  States.  French- 
men would  feel  the  tricolor  dishonored;  and  both 
with  them  and  with  other  nations  the  Emperor 
would  suffer  a  damaging  loss  of  that  prestige  which 
he  has  so  laboriously  built  up,  and  which  forms  sa 
large  a  part  of  his  power  and  influence.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  which  he  cannot  safely  make ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  he  is  heartdy  tired  of  the  whole 
business,  and  that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to  wash 
his  hands  of  it,  if  he  can  only  do  so  with  honor. 

In  October  last  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  fimnkly 
stated  that  the  Imperial  government  desired  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Mexico;  and  that  all 
ther  wanted  was  some  assurance  that,  after  they 
had  retired,  no  oiher  foreign  power  would  intervene 
to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  order  of  things 
which  they  had  tried  to  establish.  The  most  eflTect- 
ual  way  m  which  that  assurance  could  be  given, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor 
MaximiUan  by  the  United  States.  If  his  Majesty's 
throne  was  not  really  founded  on  the  assent  of  the 
people  it  woidd  then  fall ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  their  support  it  would  stand.  In  the  former 
case  the  United  States  could  not  justly  take  excep- 
tion to  the  existence  of  a  government  which,  not 
being  based  on  foreign  bayonets,  could  involve  no 
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Tiolation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  the  latter  the 
honor  of  France  would  not  be  concerned  in  defend- 
ing a  dynasty  which  ahe  had  no  idea  of  forcing  upon 
a  reluctant  nation. 

This  ofier  seems  to  us  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  we 
should  have  thought  the  United  States  well  advised 
in  accepting  it.  It  is  always  a  judicious  course  to 
build  a  bridge  for  a  retiring  enemy ;  to  waive  the 
appearance,  m  consideration  of  obtaining  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  a  victory.  According  to  the  pro- 
fessed belief  of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  iw  Amencan 
writers  and  speakers,  nothing  is  needed  for  the  over- 
throw of  Maximilian  except  that  he  should  be  left 
aJone  with  his  own  subjects.  Having  gained  this 
object,  what  more  can  they  seek  V 

An  answer  must  be  found  in  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  popular  governments.  Statesmen  ap{)re- 
ciate  a  triumph  none  the  less  because  it  is  not  im- 
mediately perceptible  to  the  general  observation. 
But  the  mass  of  mankind  wbh  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  be  seen  to  conquer.  So  far  from  wishii^  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  an  antagonist,  they  regard 
that  humiliation  as  the  invaluable  proof  of  tneir 
success.  If  the  President  had  met  the  Emperor  of 
France  half-way  by  acknoi^ledging  Maximilian,  the 
^nd  in  view  might  have  been  gained ;  but  it  would 
have  been  gained  without  the  direct  and  palpable 
intervention  of  the  United  States.  There  would 
have  been  solid  advantage,  but  no  momentary  eclai 
in  such  a  policy ;  and  for  that  reason  it  would  have 
been  unacceptable  to  a  nation  which  is  desirous  to 
signalize  its  restoration  to  unity  and  power  bv  some 
marked  rebuke  to  "the  effete  monarchies  of  tne  Old 
World,'*  which  are  believed  to  be  perpetually  plotting 
tlie  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible republics. 

But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  their  conduct 
The  United  States  are  not  now  content  to  abide  by 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  it  was  originally  promul- 

fated.  They  not  only  object  to  the  intervention  of 
European  powers  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  an 
American  state,  but  they  regard  the  establishing  of 
monarchical  institutions  in  any  such  state  as  "  in- 
JTUious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and  en- 
deared republican  institutions."  It  is  true  that  in 
his  despatch  to  Mr.  Bigelow  Mr.  Seward  expressly 
disclaims  any  intention  of  making  a  war  of  propa- 
gandism  throughout  the  worid,  or  even  on  the  n  est- 
em  continent,  m  the  republican  cause.  But  he  does 
not  affect  to  conceal,  nay,  he  expressly  avows, 
that  his  main  objection  to  leaving  Maximilian's 
government  to  h^  dealt  with  by  the  Mexican 
people  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  constructed 
accordinjv  to  the  pattern  approved  in  Washington 
or  New  York. 

Entertjuning  such  views,  Mr.  Johnson  cannot 
consistently  look  with  indifference  upon  the  struggle 
between  President  Juarez  and  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke. Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  other  motives  which  render  the  statesmen  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  averse  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  present  Mexican  government. 
They  know  as  well  as  any  one  else  that  the  Mexi- 
cans are  utterly  unsuited  to  republican  institutions, 
and  that  a  very  small  section  of  them  care  for  any- 
thing that  we  understand  by  the  word  freedom. 
But  they  rely  on  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
chronic  anarchy  in  the  countlr^,  as  the  ultimate 
means  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  and 
they  are  naturally,  although  selfishly,  averse  to  any- 
thing which  tends  to  frustrate  their  hopes. 

Seeking,  as  they  do,  not  merely  the  evacuation  of 


Mexico  by  the  French  troops,  but  the  downfall  of 
the  existing  rigime,  there  is  certainly  an  amount  of 
honesty  in  the  refusal  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  by  anything  which  looks  like  a 
compromise.  But  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
real  meaning  of  that  refusal.  He  must  be  perfectly 
aware — at  all  events,  every  one  else  is — that  in 
the  absence  of  the  recognition  asked  for,  the  Mexi- 
can empiro  would  have  no  chance  of  life,  were  the 
people  ever  so  favorable  to  it  If  the  government 
of  the  United  States  persists  in  regarding  Juarez 
as  the  real  and  legitimate  ruler  of  the  country,  they 
would,  of  course,  not  think  of  preventing  any  one 
from  going  to  his  assistance.  At  present  the  fear 
of  a  collision  between  American  citizens  and  the 
French  troops  compels  them  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  neutrality.  But  the  moment  the  tricolor  is  with- 
drawn, American  sympathizers  with  the  "  Mexican 
Republic"  would  swarm  across  the  frontier,  and 
neither  his  native  nor  his  foreign  troops  would  long 
avul  Maximilian  against  a  horde  of  energetic  Anglo- 
Si^ons,  commanded  by  some  of  the  auest  officers 
trained  in  the  late  civil  war.  The  work  of  the  last 
three  years  would  be  overthrown  in  as  many  months, 
and  that  not  b^  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  The 
enterprise  to  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France 
have  been  so  long  devoted  would  be  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  powenul,  although  informal,  intervention 
of  another  state. 

Although  Napoleon  may  be  arranging  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  **  to  fix  the  time  for  the  recall 
of  our  troops  in  order  that  their  return  maj  be  ef- 
fected without  compromising  the  French  interests 
which  we  went  to  defend  in  that  distant  country," 
neither  sovereign  can  seriously  think  that  such  a 
step  can  be  taken  with  safety  merely  because  ^  the 
malccontents,  dispersed  and  vanquished,  have  no 
chie£"  If  the  Mexican  empire  is  to  stand,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  French  army  in  tne  country  for  some  time 
longer  is  absolutely  requisite.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  carry  rorbearance 
much  further.  It  is  evident  that  public  opinion  is 
becoming  mora  and  more  excited  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  President  is  himself 
no  longer  disposed  to  hold  the  nation  in  check. 
Any  mail  may  brin^  to  the  Tuilcries  a  categorical 
demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  Marshal  mzaine 
and.  his  army ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  recent  despatches,  such  a  demand  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  further  delayed.  If  England, 
instead  of  France,  had  been  in  question,  wc  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  made  in  no  venr 
polite  terms  long  beforo  this.  There  is,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  gen- 
uine dislike  to  a  war  with  France,  and  upon  that 
fact  some  persons  rely  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
a  moderate  and  concihatory  policy.  But  it  is  Hnsafe 
to  depend  upon  a  sentimental  feeling  of  this  kind 
when  modves  and  passions  so  powerful  as  those 
which  aro  now  at  work  prompt  a  people  confident 
in  their  strongth  to  grasp  at  a  cherished  object 
which  seems  within  easy  reach.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is  the 
probability  of  his  turning  again.  As  we  have^  al- 
roady  said,  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  humiliar 
tion  which  he  dares  not  endure,  or  ask  France  to 
share.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  finds  the 
United  States  really  determined  to  push  matters  to 
extremity,  he  will  studiously  seek,  and  will  probably 
discover,  some  means  of  escaping  without  actual 
dishonor  from  a  conflict  in  which  victory  would  he 


worthleas  and  defeat  would  be  dbaster.  He  knows 
too  well  the  weakness  of  his  position  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  not  to  shrink  from  a  war  which  would  in< 
spire  his  own  people,  and  even  his  army,  with  bitter 
djsigust,  while  it  would  be  supported  by  America 
witn  the  patriotic  ardor  of  a  free,  unanimous,  and 
powerful  naUon. 

A  BLUE-COAT  BOY'S  STORY. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  Chamher^s  Journal 
I  read  a  story  of  the  Lotteries,  which  brines  to  my 
mind  a  curious  personal  experience  of  those  old 
times;  for  I  am  an  old  man  myself,  and  lived  in 
them.  Nothing  which  **  Sir  Joshua "  is  made  to 
say  In  reprobation  of  the  gambHns  and  reckless 

3[>irit  which  the  institution  of  state  lotteries  engcn- 
ered  among  all  classes  too  strongly  describes  the 
actual  harm  they  effected.  When  such  enormous 
prizes  as  forty  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  got,  and 
tlie  end  of  toe  Drawing  came  near,  the  town  grew 
almost  frantic  with  excitement.  I  dare  say  the 
business  was  managed*  fairly ;  but  it  was  certainly 
strange  how  those  enormous  prizes  did  alwa^-v  re- 
main until  almost  the  very  last,  as  though  they  had 
been  in  solid  gold,  and  their  very  weight  had  kept 
them  dowii  in  the  wheel.  I  cannot  cite  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  chief  prize  being  drawn  during  the 
first  day.  In  1 798  the  last  drawn  blank  was  enti- 
tledy  by  ihc  conditions  of  the  lottery,  to  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  during  the  closing-day  tickets 
could  scarcely  be  got  at  any  price,  while  even  the 
night  before  they  retched  one  nundred  and  twenty 
siuneas.  Once  only,  thirty  years  before  that,  were 
tickets  ever  sold  at  less  than  the  original  price  (thii^ 
teen  pounds)  paid  for  them  to  government. 
So  thoronffUy  national  had  the  passion  for  this 
of  gambling  long  since  become,  that  in  1 769  it 
held  by  the  government  to  be  a  very  bad  sign 
of  disaffection  in  the  American  colonists  that  they, 
'wlio  had  been  used  to  take  no  less  than  one  eighth 
of  the  whole,  declined  to  purchase  any  lottery- 
tickets;  and  their  refusal  dia  unquestionably  arise 
from  their  dislike  to  the  mother  country.  Even 
pons  folks  were  bitten  by  this  spirit  of  gambling ; 
and  I  remember  a  lady  of  great  respectability  and 
benevolence,  whose  husband  liad  made  her  a  present 
of  a  lotteij-ticket,  actuaUy  causing  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  m  a  church  at  H!olbom  for  her  good  luck. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  clei^^3nnan  read  out 
from  his  pulpit,  *'  The  petitions  of  this  congregation 
are  desired  K>r  the  success  of  a  person  engaged  in  a 
new  nndertaking,"  —  which  was  the  form  of  words 
he  nsed, — that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to 
pray  for. 

I>elivered  up,  indeed,  as  people  were  to  this  evil 
spirit  of  speculation,  they  wished  to  secure  them- 
seires  as  much  as  possible  from  the  consequences  of 
tiieir  own  folly ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  insure  a  lottery-ticket,  and  there  were 
a  dozen  offices  of  repute  and  respectability  where 
this  conld  be  done.  Out  of  this  custom  the  curious 
circnmstance  arose  which  I  have  taken  up  my  pen 
to  telL  I  dare  say  that  even  my  younger  readers 
are  aware  how  the  puUic  drawing  of  lotteries  was 
•ondocted ;  they  have  probably  seen  prints  of  the 
t  Wheel  of'^  Fortune,  and  of  the  two  Blu»KK>at 
one  of  whom  pulled  out  the  numbers,  and  the 
,  at  the  other  wheel,  the  corresponding  bUnks 
or  prizes.  I  was  Blue-coat  boy  at  that  time  myself, 
ana  although  I  never  was  employed  in  this  particu- 
lar office, — and  a  very  shameful  thing  it  surely  was 


to  make  Youth  the  pander  to  this  shameful  nation- 
al vice,*  —  I  had  an  acquaintance  of  the  name  of 
Thomhill  who  was.  He  was  a  nice-looking  young 
fellow  enough,  but  had  not  much  brains,  and  what 
he  had  were  almost  turned  by  the  notoriety  of  his 
appointment  He  thought  lumself  quite  a  great 
man  because  he  had  been  chosen  to  draw  in  the  lot- 
tery,, and  enjoyed  the  publicity  of  the  situatiop  im- 
mensely. It  was  no  great  task  to  put  jour  hand  in 
a  wheel  and  bring  out  a  number,  which  it  was  kis 
part  of  the  matter  to  do,  —  though  to  bring  out  the 
prizes,  which  was  the  other  boy's  work,  was  exciting 
enough,  since  it  commanded  the  deepest  attention 
from  all  present,  and  evoked  sometimes  quite  a  tem- 
pest of  feeling,  —  but  Thomhill  thought  otherwise, 
and  magnified  both  his  office  and  himself.  It  was 
said  that  I  envied  him,  because  he  had  obtained  the 
situation  (Vrhich  had  its  little  perquisites)  instead  of 
myself,  but  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  at  all  events, 
nobody  envied  him  what  came  of  it  He  was  re- 
turning home  one  afternoon  at  the  close  of  his  fint 
day's  Drawing,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  person 
of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  his  &ther^s,  and  mentioned  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  induced  the  boy  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  case.  As  he  also  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  gave  him  a  very  good  one,  I  dare  say 
he  did  not  need  much  persuasion  to  credit  the  as- 
sertion; but  anyhow,  they  soon  got  to  be  friends. 
Over  their  wine  they  began  talking  of  the  lottery, 
upon  which  poor  Thomie,  as  we  ased  to  call  him, 
was  very  eloquent,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  did  not 
lack  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  his  enter- 
tainer. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  host,  ^Hhey  look  very  sharp 
after  you  at  that  wheel,  so  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  take  two  tickets  out  at  a  time  ?  " 

**  Well,  it  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible ; 
and  besides,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  r  " 

"  Very  true,  my  boy,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  No 
improper  use  could,  of  course,  be  made  of  it ;  but 
stiu  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  sl  lottery-ticket 
that  is  now  in  that  great  wheel,  and  before  it  is 
drawn.  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  if  you  will  put 
such  a  one  into  my  hand  to-morrow  evening,  and  I 
solemnly  promise  you  shidl  have  it  back  within 
twenty-Jbur  hours." 

«'It  would  not  be  stealing?"  retomed  Thomhill, 
hesitatingly,  to  whom  ten  pounds  seemed  a  prize  in 
itself. 

«*  Certunly  not,"  replied  the  other,  ^for  its  ab- 
sence cannot  possibly  nurt  anybody,  and  you  have 
only  to  put  it  back  just  as  you  pulled  it  out  Who 
will  ever  know  anything  about  it  except  our  two 
selves?" 

The  next  afternoon,  having  been  persuaded  by 
these  ailments,  and  by  the  ten  golden  reasons 
which  this  liberal  gentleman  handed  over  to  him, 
Thotnhill  pulled  out  from  the  wheel  two  tickets  in- 
stead of  one,  and  managed,  unobserved,  to  place  the 
second  in  his  sleeve  whue  the  clerk  was  cdling  out 
the  number  of  the  other.  The  ticket  secreted  was 
21,491,^  as  you  may  read  in  the  Annual  Regisier^ 
for  the  thing  became  a  public  matter  afterw^nls, — 
and  this  he  presented,  according  to  affieement,  to 
the  friend  of  his  fiither.  This  occunea  on  a  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  on  the  ensuing  evening  he  re- 
ceived it  back  again. 

*  This  WM  tke  iiMi*  sliigiilar,  m  at  OxftMrd  ■nd  Cambiidfe— 
notwithiUUMliiiC  that  tbe  mailer  lotteries  irere  entitled  "*  little  goes  ** 
—  the  goTerament  voold  not  allov  any  office  ftir  the  lale  of  tickets 
totxtiL 
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"  Now,"  said  his  host,  "you  hare  not  quite  earned 
your  money  yet;  but  what  I  require  vou  to  do  is  not 
more  difficult  than  what  yon  have  already  done.  I 
shall  be  in  the  gallery  to-morrow  while  the  drawing 
is  going  on,  and  when  I  nod  at  yon,  —  thus,  —  but 
not  beKH:^,  replace  this  ticket  in  the  wheel,  only  be 
sure  you  do  not  leave  go  of  it,  but  draw  it  forth  ex- 
actly as  if  you  had  just  taken  it  out  in  the  usual 
way. '  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask,  and  you  shall 
receive  five  guineas  more  for  your  trouble. 

On  the  Friday  morning  Thomhill  kept  his  eve 
upon  his  friend  in  the  gallery,  and  when  he  gave  tae 
sign  agreed  upon,  after  the  drawing  had  gone  on  for 
an  hour  or  so,  out  came  No.  21,481,  which,  I  believe, 
was  a  blank.  It  really  seemed  as  if  no  harm  could 
possibly  have  been  done  to  anybody,  or  any  object 
gained  by  the  transaction.  But  for  all  that,  I  well 
rememb^  how  wretchedly  ill  poor  Thomie  looked 
throughout  the  previous  day,. and  how  silent  he  was 
concerning  his  own  part  in  the  proceeding,  about 
which  he  was  usually  very  boastnd,  telling  us  how 
the  ladies  in  the  gallery  had  smiled  upon  him,  and 
bade  him  bring  them  luck,  and  how  the  LordMavor 
himself  had  patted  his  curly  head.  He  knew  that 
he  had  done  something  very  wronff,  even  if  no  mis- 
chief should  actually  come  of  it,  and,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  he  was  racked  by  the  idea  that  the  friend 
of  his  family  might  not  return  him  the  ticket,  in 
which  case  exposure  and  disgrace  were  certain; 
and  they  came  about,  althouga  not  quite  in  that 
wav. 

Upon  the  Thursday,  when  the  ticket  was  not  in 
the  wheel,  the  man  who  had  given  the  bribe  went 
about  to  all  the  offices  insurilig  the  ticket  affainst 
being  drawn  on  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  probably 
only  his  greediness  which  betrayed  this  promising 
scheme  of  fraud,  and  prevented  it  from  being  car- 
ried out  ag^n  and  again.  The  fellow  had  insured 
in  one  office  no  less  t&n  six  times  over,  and  his  per- 
tinacity so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  office-keep- 
ers, that  when  the  ticket  was  drawn,  as  I  have  stated, 
both  Thornhill  and  himself  were  arrested,  and  the 
former  was  easily  induced  to  reveal  all  the  circum- 
stances. Neither  he  nor  his  tempter  was  punished 
judicially,  for  as  it  happened,  the  particular  offience 
had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  law.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  poor  Thomie's  face  when  he  was  pub- 
licly expellod  from  our  school,  nor  the  face  of  his 
widowed  mother,  who  had  come  to  intercede  with 
the  authorities,  in  vain,  on  behalf  of  her  only  son. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES.* 

When  the  idealist  turns  his  attention  to  the 
human  senses, — those  inletb  that  admit  the  various 
emanations  of  the  outer  world  to  the  sensorium,  —  he 
gives  them  but  a  secondary  place  in  his  regard.  To 
him  they  are  not  an  end,  out  a  means, — vdbicles 
of  thought,  or  rather  of  the  rude  materials  whence 
thought  is  ultimately  elaborated.  No  doubt  as  one 
kind  of  vehicle  or  one  mode  of  transit  may  be  better 
than  another  in  forwardinj^  his  ideas  to  that  mys- 
terions  laboratory  of  the  mmd,  he  may  occasionally 
prefer  their  passage  thronsh  and  conveyance  to  that 
of  another.  One  kind  of  sensations  may  come  to 
him  better  through  the  eye  than  through  the  ear,  aa 
Horace  tells  us ;  and  another  may  come  handier  by 
touch  than  by  smell ;  but  he  does  not  prepare  them 
in  the  outer  world  and  send  them  on :  he  takes  them 
just  as  they  do  come,  and  passes  them  through  an 
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alembic  of  his  own,  to  distQ  his  mental  essences.  An 
artist  of  another  kind  takes  his  stand  in  the  outer 
world,  and  combines  his  essences  for  the  solace  and 
gratification  of  the  senses  themselves.  All  the  vari- 
ous sounds  of  nature  are  combined  harmoniously  to 
soothe  the  ear,  her  colors  blent  to  please  the  eye ; 
the  food  that  must  be  taken  is  so  prepared  as  to  give 
its  passing  contribution  of  pleasure  to  the  paGite, 
and  among  the  nicest,  keenest,  and  most  delicate  of 
our  sensual  gratifications  must  be  reckoned  those 
afireeable  feelings  impressed  upon  the  olfactories  by 
odoriferous  emanations.  As,  tnerefore,  all  the  gifb 
and  bounties  of  nature  in  their  elemental  condition 
are  meant  for  our  jgood,  so  each  artist  in  his  several 
sphere  who  combines  and  arranges  them,  so  as  to 
bestow  and  express  their  best  influences  upon  man, 
b,  to  that  extent,  his  benefactor. 

A  work  has  just  now  appeared,  written  by  a  prac- 
tical operator  in  the  department  of  chemistry  that 
concerns  itself  in  the  development,  analysis,  and 
combination  of  the  various  aromas  latent  in  the 
animal  and  v^etable  world,  9  perusal  of  which  will 
afford  as  much  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  mind  as 
any  of  the  essences  detailed  in  it  may  give  to  the 
oluKitory  sense.  It  is  professedly  an  illustration  of 
the  art  of  perfbmery ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
work,  as  inaeed  the  author  confesses,  is  more  a  his- 
tory of  perfumery  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  consisting  altogether  of  twelve  chap- 
ters :  nine  of  them  are  taken  up  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  odoriferous  compounds  through  the  various 
nations  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Asiatics,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Orientals,  and  Modems.  The  work,  how- 
ever, more  properly  divides  itself  into  four  grand 
sections :  the  first  containing  a  short  anal^-sis  of  the 
physiology  of  odors ;  then  the  principal  feature  of 
the  work,  their  history ;  thirdly,  a  short  description 
of  the  various  modes  in  use  for  extracting  the  es- 
sences of  plants  and  flowers,  and  concluding  with  a 
summary  of  the  principal  fragrant  materials  used 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences  arising  from 
the  contact  of  sweet  odors  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain,  the  writer 
alleges  a  mental  and  even  a  moral  benefit  to  accrue. 
'To  make  this  assertion  good,  however,  would  open 
up  too  large  a  field  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
One  may  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
reception  of  any  of  the  soothing  influences,  cither 
of  nature  or  art,  that  necessarilv  mspires  the  feeling, 
of  gratitude  any  more  than  the  act  of  bestowing, 
alms  naturally  evokes  it  in  the  recipient.  It  is, 
perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a  poetical  than  a 
spiritual  influence  the  author  paints  in  opening  his 
volume,  when  he  says,  beautifully  enough :  — 

'*  Who  has  not  felt  revived  and  cheered  by  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  luxuriant  garden  or  the 
flowery  meadow?  Who  has  not  experienced  the 
delightful  sensation  caused  bv  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  flowery  tribe,  —  that 
sweet  south  so  beautifrdly  described  by  Shake- 
speare, as 

*  Breathing  upon  n  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor  *  ? 

An  indescribable  emotion  then  invades  the  whol^ 
being:  the  soul  becomes  melted  in  sweet  rapture, 
and  silently  ofiers  up  the  homage  of  its  nratitude  to 
the  Creator  for  the  blessings  showered  upon  nst 
whilst  the  tongue  slowly  murmurs,  with  Thomsoa: — 

*  Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Htm,  whose  sun  exalts 
Whose  breath  perfumes  yon,  and  whose  pencil  paints.' 
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There  13,  however,  less  doubt  about  its  power  over 
tome  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  the 
iQemory,  id  reoalliog  long  past  scenes  and  emotions. 
^  Jean  Jaquea  Rousseau,  Zimmerman,  and  other 
inthors  say  tnat  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  sense  of 
imagiiuition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pleasant  per- 
fumes exercise  a  cheering  influence  on  tne  mind,  and 
cjuily  become  associated  with  our  remembrances. 
Soands  and  scents  share  alike ^  the  property  of  re- 
freshing the  memory  and  recalling  vividly  before  us 
the  scenes  of  our  past  life,  an  efl&ct  which  Thomas 
Moore  beautifidly  illustrates  in  his  Lalla  Rookh : — 

*  The  yonng  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smeU 
Of  ber  own  raoontain  flowers,  as  by  a  spell,  — 
The  sweet  Elcayl^  and  that  ooorteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  caoopy,  — 
Sees,  called  up  round  ber  by  these  magic  scents, 
The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  fhther's  tents; 
Sighs  for  the  hooie  she  left  with  little  pain, 
Am  wishes  vr'n  its  sorrows  Jl>ack  again.' 

Tennvson  expreases  the  same  feeling  in  hii  Dream 
of  Fair  Women :  — 

'  The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Poared  back  into  xny  empty  sool  and  firame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.*  ** 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like  that  of  other  arts, 
an  endeavor  to  copy  Nature.  ^  He  strives  to  imi- 
tate the  fi'agrancc  of  all  flowers  which  are  rebellious 
to  his  skill,  and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence.  Is 
he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the  name  of  Artist,  if 
he  approaches,  even  faintly,  the  perfections  of  his 
chamun^  models  ?  " 

In  effecting  a  classification  of  all  the  various 
odors  in  the  art  of  perfumer}',  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  habit  or  tracing  of  a  special 
faculty  is  given.  The  late  lamented  DT'  Greorge 
Wilson,  or  Edinburgh,  wrote  a  work  on  "Color 
Blindness,"  proving  that  many  people  have  eyes 
bat  see  not,  or  only  see  without  being  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  various  tints  and  hues  by  which 
nttore  is  so  richly  adorned.  Our  author,  as  may 
be  inferred  ftxun  his  motto,*  seems  to  think  the 
same  thing  as  to  some  of  our  noses,  or  if  we  haye 
that  ijsefuT  organ  physically  appended,  it  might  to 
all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  perfumery  have  been 
as  well  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  a  gooa  thing  that 
Nature  ever  makes  compensation  for  any  such  defect 
in  one  individual  by  its  superabundance  of  posses- 
noQ  in  another.  It  is  said  of  Coleridge,  the  poet, 
that  when  passing  through  the  streets  of  Cologne, 
he  endeavored  to  reckon  up  aU  the  different  kinds 
of  smell  pervading  that  town,  and  found,  or  said  he 
found,  them  to  amount  to  seventy-two  in  number. 
Sorely,  if  he  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute  as 
this  he  was  more  naturally  intended  for  a  perfumer 
than  a  poet  Admitting,  however,  some  poetic  li- 
cense in  this  enumeration,  no  doubt  a  perfumer's 
nose  by  constant  practice  must  have  its  perceptions 
wonderfully  quickened ;  and  as  a  practical  man,  our 
author's  new  classification,  even  though  running 
counter  to  some  of  the  fathers  in  botany,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  good  authority. 

^  Linnsus,  the  father  of  modem  botanical  science, 
divided  them  into  seven  classes,  three  of  which  only 
were  pleasant  odors,  —  the  aromatic,  the  fragrant, 
and  tne  ambrosial ;  but  however  good  his  general 
divisions  may  have  been,  this  classification  was  far 
from  correct,  for  he  placed  carnation  with  laurel 
leaves  and  saffron  with  jasmine,  than  which  nothing 

*  **Noa  cnlqiw  datum  est  habere  DMum.** 


can  be  more  dissimilar.  Fourcrpy  divided  thena 
into  five  scries,  and  De  Haller  into  three.  All  these 
were,  however,  more  theoretical  than  practical ;  and 
none  classified  odors  by  their  resemblance  to  each 
other.  I  have  attempted  to  make  a  new  classifica- 
tion, comprising  only  pleasant  odors,  by  adopting 
the  principle  that,  as  there  are  primary  colors  from 
which  all  secondary  shades  are  composed,  there  are 
also  primary  odors  with  perfect  types,  and  that 
all  other  aromas  are  connected  more  or  less  with 
them." 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion  among  some  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  as  Creton,  Hippocrates,  and  others, 
that  perfumes  had  a  medicmal  effect  in  curing 
certain  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  nervous  kino. 
Fliny  even  ascribes  therapeutic  properties  to  various 
aromatic  substances.  Our  modem  doctors,  on  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  points,  disagree ;  some  main- 
taining the  curative  power  of  certain  medicated 
perfumes,  other?  denying  any  such  influence.  Our 
author  denies  both  sides  of  the  question  in  the 
abstract,  but  rather,  if  anything,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  in  "  moderation,**  they  are  beneficial. 

Another  popular  fallacy  he  demolishes  regarding 
flowers  in  a  sleeping-room,  which  many  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  near. 

"  It  is  trae  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a  sleepng  apart- 
ment all  night,  wiH  sometimes  cause  headache  and 
sickness ;  but  this  proceeds,  not  from  the  diffusion 
of  their  aroma,  but  from  the  carbonic  acid  they 
evolve  during  the  night  If  a  perfume  extracted 
from  these  flowers  were  left  open  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, no  evil  effect  would  arise  from  it  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  some  delicate  people  may 
be  affected  by  certain  odors ;  but  the  same  person 
to  whom  a  musky  scent  would  give  a  headache 
might  derive  much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a 
citrine  basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  supposed  noxious  effects  of  perfumes. 
Dr.  Cloquet,  who  may  be  deemed  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  of  which  he  made  a  special  study,  says 
in  his  able  Treatise  on  Olfaction :  "  We  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  effeminated  people  to  be 
found  in  the  worid  who  imagine  that  perfumes  are 
injurious  to  them,  but  their  example  cannot  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  odors.  Thu« 
Dr.  Thomas  Capellini  relates  the  story  of  a  lad^ 
who  fancied  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  a  rose, 
and  fainted  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a  friend  who 
carried  one,  and  yet  uie  fatal  flower  was  only 
artificial.*  ** 

In  the  historical  parts  of  this  woA,  extending  over 
nine  of  its  longest  chapters,  there  is  doubtless  much 
that  is  far  ftom  new.  The  reader  whose  classical 
studies  have  extended  anv  considerable  way  into  the 
history  of  those  early  nations,  must  be  familiar  with 
most  of  what  is  there  detailed ;  but  to  the  non- 
classical,  and  to  ladies  generally,  whose  educational 
readings  may  not  have  tended  m  that  direction,  the 
representation  there  given  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs,  interspersed  with  many  pleasing  anecdotes 
well  fitted  in,  and  the  whole  so  richly  redolent  of 
perfume,  must  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  writer's 
own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  is  well  put 
together,  and  the  colors  harmoniously  blent^  One 
sometimes  wonders,  on  reading  some  parts  of  it,  how 
its  author,  who  has  achieved  some  fame  as  an  operar 
tive  perfumer  and  inventor  of  new  compounds,  can 
have  found  time  to  travel  away  so  far  fVom  his  labo- 
ratory collecting  so  much  of  the  lore  of  antiquity  as 
adheres  to  his  artistic  details.    The  style,  too,  is 
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that  of  a  practised  pen,  light  and  perspicuous ;  and 
to  say  it  is  readable  is  not  enough,  it  is  most  inter- 
esting. We  learn  from  these  descriptive  illustra- 
tions, confirmed  by  the  records  of  ancient  writers 
and  the  numerous  implements  found  intact  in  the 
tombs,  that  perfumes  were  extensively  consumed  in 
Egypt,  and  applied  to  three  distinct  purposes, — 
onenngs  to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead,  and  uses 
in  private  life. 

"  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand  religious  proces- 
sions that  they  made  the  m(St  luxurious  displa}^  of 
perfumes.  In  one  of  those,  described  as  having 
taken  place  under  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  marched 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children  bearing  incense, 
myrrh,  and  saffron  in  golden  basins,  followed  by  a 
number  of  camels,  some  carrying  three  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  frankincense,  ana  others  a  similar 
quantity  ofcrocus,  cassia,  cinnamon,  orris,  and  other 
precious  aromatics." 

The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  great 
care  they  took  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  their 
dead ;  that  after  having  concluded  their  long  jour- 
ney, the  souls  might  find  their  original  envelopes  in 
a.  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Looking  upon  any 
one  of  those  shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in  moum- 
fiil  state  in  the  British  Museum,  our  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  lines,  — 

**  And  thou  hast  walked  about, — how  strange  a  story  I  — 
In  Thebes'ft  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  hod  not  began  to  oTertbrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous.** 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded  of  the  account 
^ven  to  Herodotus  regarding  the  mode  and  opera- 
tion by  which  the  mummy  was  made  up.  "  They 
first  extracted  the  brains  through  the  nostrils  by 
means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  and  filled  the  head 
with  drugs.  Then  making  an  incision  in  the  side 
with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the 
intestines,  and  inserted  into  the  cavity  powdered 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  frankincense  ex- 
cepted. After  sewing  up  the  body,  tiiey  kept  it  in 
natron  for  seventy  days,  and  then  wrapped  it  up 
entirel;^  with  bands  of  fine  linen  smeared  with  gum, 
and  laid  it  in  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  which  they  placed  upright  against  the 
wall. 

"  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics  went  on 
increasing  in  Egypt  until  the  time  of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  chmax. 
This  luxurious  queen  made  a  lavish  use  of  aromat- 
ics,  and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of  seductiQn  she 
brought  into  play  at  her  first  interview  with  Mark 
Antony  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  is  so 
beautindly  described  by  Shakespeare." 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  captivity  in  Egypt, 
brought  back  with  them  into  their  own  country  a 
knowledge  of  perfumery.  Liong  before  that  time, 
however,  they  had  probably  discovered  the  aromat- 
ic properties  of  some  of  their  native  gums,  and, 
prompted  by  that  natural  instinct  to  which  I  have 
abreaay  allisded,  they  had  offeied  those  framnt 
treasures  on  the  altars  raised  to  their  God.  Thus 
we  find  Noah,  on  issuing  firom  the  Ark,  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  his  wonderM  pres- 
ervation by  a  sacrifice  of  bumt-ofierings  composed 
of  every  clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl.  It  is 
true  that  Grenesis  does  not  mention  incense  as  hav- 
ing formed  part  of  the  holocaust;  but  the  very 
words  that  follow, — "and  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 


savor," — may  lead  us  to  assume  that  such  was  the 


case. 


The  purification  of  women,  as  ordained  by  law, 
caused  also  a  great  consumption  of  aromatics.    It 
lasted  a  whole  year, — the  first  six  months  being  ac- 
complished with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest  with 
other  sweet  odors.    Perfumes  were  also  one  of  the 
means  of  seduction  resorted  to  by  Judith  when  she 
went  forth  to  seek  Holofemes  in  his  tent,  and  liber- 
ate her  people  from  his  oppression.    But  the  most 
complete  description  of  the  various  aromatics  used 
by  tne  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
in  which  the  frequent  mention  of  pertumes  made  in 
it  shows  that  they  must  have  been  well  known  and 
appreciated  at  the  Jewish  court     The  common  ac- 
count given  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  instance  among  tne  Assyrians  of 
their  paision  for  perfumes.    This  account  is,  how- 
ever, disputed  by  some  historians,  but  the  fact  of  his 
passion  lor  cosmetics  and  periumes  is  well  enough 
known ;  and  even  the  account  of  Dures  and  other 
historians  given  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  agrees 
with  it.    They  say  that  **  Arbaces,  one  of  his  gener- 
als, having  gone  to  visit  Sardanapalus,  found  him 
Skinted  with  vermilion  and  clad  in  female  garb, 
e  was  just  in  the  act  of  pencilling  his  eyebrows 
when  Arbaces  entered,  and  the  general  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  effeminacy  of  the  monarch  that  he 
stabbed  him  on  the  spot    The  Persians  borrowed 
from  the  Modes  their  taste  for  perfumes  and  cos- 
metics.    Such  was  their  predilection  for  perfumes, 
that  they  usually  wore  on  their  heads  crowns  made 
of  myrrh  and  a  sweet-smelling  plant  called  labyzus. 
In  the  palaces  of  monarchs  ana  individuals  of  rank 
aromatics  were  constantly  burning  in  richly-wrought 
vessels, — a  custom  of  which  we  nnd  an  illustration 
in  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis." 

The  greatest  admirer  or  perfumes  among  ancient 
Asiatic  monarchs  seems  to  have  been  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  king  of  Syria.  At  all 
his  feasts,  games,  and  processions  perfumes  held  the 
first  place. 

"  The  king  was  once  bathing  in  the  public  baths, 
when  some  private  person,  attracted  by  the  fra- 
grant odor  which  he  shed  around,  accosted  him, 
saying,  *  You  are  a  happy  man,  O  king ;  you  smell 
in  a  most  costly  manner.'  Antiochus,  bein^  much 
pleased  with  the  remark,  replied,  *  I  will  give  jp^ 
as  much  as  you  can  desire  of  this  perfume.'  The 
king  then  ordered  a  laige  ewer  of  thick  unguent  to 
be  poured  over  his  he^,  and  a  multitude  of  poor 
people  soon  collected  around  him  to  gather  what 
was  spilled.  This  caused  the  king  infinite  amuse- 
ment, but  it  made  the  place  so  greasy  that  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  his  back  in  a  most  undignified 
manner,  which  put  an  end  to  his  merriment" 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that  peculiar  taste 
for  immortalizing  and  worshipping  everything  that 
was  pleasing  ana  grateful  to  the  senses,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  ascribed  a  divine  origin  to 
perfumes.  In  other  cases  they  invested  the  attri- 
butes of  their  deities  with  oaoriferous  attractions. 
The  apparition  of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  fragrance  which 
she  shed  around  ner ;  and  as  they  reveUed  in  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  —  a  kind  of  food  unknown  to  mor- 
tals, —  so  had  they  also  specially  reserved  for  their 
use  some  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes. 

At  all  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Greeks  we 
know  that  aromatics  were  consumed  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  no  Mahometan  paradise  can  surpass  their 
elysium.     There  they  were  to  find  a  golden  aty, 
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with  emerald  rampartB,  ivory  pavement,  and  cinna- 
mon gates.  Around  the  walls  flowed  a  river  of  per- 
fumes one  hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep  enough 
to  swim  in.  From  this  river  rose  an  odorous  mist, 
which  enveloped  the  whole  place  and  shed  a  refl'esh- 
in^  and  fragrant  dew.  There  were  to  be  besides  in 
this  fortunate  city  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  foun- 
tains of  honey  and  five  hundred  of  the  sweetest  es- 
sence. A  portion  of  this  heavenly  fi*agrance  was 
also  sometimes  dispensed  on  earth  to  some  proieg^^ 
as  a  mark  of  great  favor.  "  Thus  when  Penelope 
prepares  to  receive  her  suitors,  Eurynome  advises 
ner  to  dispel  her  grief  and  diffuse  *  the  grace  of 
unction  over  her  cheeks ' ;  but  the  virtuous  matron 
refused.  Pallas,  however,  visits  her  during  her 
skimbers,  and  sheds  over  her  some  wonderful  per- 
fume, which  was  probably  called  in  those  times  ^the 
Venus  bouquet' "  **  Phaon,  the  Lesbian  pilot,  hav- 
ing once  conveyed  in  his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a  mysteri- 
ous passenger,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  Venus,  re- 
ceives from  the  goddess,  as  a  parting  gift,  a  divine 
essence,  which  changes  his  coarse  fiice  into  the  most 
beautiAil  features.  Poor  Sappho,  who  sees  him  after 
his*  transformation,  becomes  smitten  with  his  charms ; 
but  finding  her  love  unrequited,  is  driven  to  seek  a 
watery  grave."  This  miracle,  says  our  author,  beats 
aU  the  vaunted  achievements  of  modem  perfumery, 
even  including  the  *' patent  enamelling"  process, 
which  if  appUed  to  gentlemen,  woula  not,  I  am 
SKfiraid,  attract  many  Sapphos.  Perfumers'  shops 
in  Greece  were  the  resort  of  loungers,  as  modem 
ca£4s  are  in  the  South  of  Europe.  "  Even  the  tat- 
tered cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not  oisdain  to  enter  them 
now  and  then,  leaving  his  tub  at  the  door ;  but  with 
a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he  always  applied 
the  ointments  he  bought  to  his  reet ;  for,  as  he  justly 
observed  to  the  young  sparks,  who  mocked  him  for 
lus  eccentricity,  *•  When  you  anoint  your  head  with 
perftime  it  flies  awa^  into  the  air,  and  the  birds  only 
get  the  benefit  of  it ;  whilst  I  mb  it  only  on  my 
kpwer  Hmbs  it  envelopes  niv  whole  body,  and  grate- 
fidly  ascends  to  my  nose.' 

What  young  Grecian  belle,  whose  radiant  beauty 
might  be  marred  by  some  disfiguring  spot  or  speckle, 
could  fail  to  believe  in  the  curative  power  oi  sweet 
odors  on  hearinjz  of  an  effect  like  this  on  one  of  her 
countrywomen  ?  '*  Milto,  a  fair  young  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  an  humble  artisan,  was  In  the  habit  of 
depositing  eveir  momins  garlands  of  fresh  flowers 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  her  poverty  preventing  her 
from  indulging  in  richer  onerings.  Her  splendid 
beauty  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tumor  which 
srew  on  her  chin ;  but  she  saw  in  a  dream  the  god- 
dess, who  told  her  to  apply  to  it  some  of  the  roses 
from  her  altar.  She  aia  so,  and  recovered  her 
charms  so  completely  that  she  eventually  sat  on  the 
Persian  throne  as  the  fiivorite  wife  of  Cvrus." 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day  would  no  doubt 
rebel  against  any  such  arbitrary  edict  as  would  com- 
pd  them  to  wear  their  garments  in  one  particular 
manner,  or  according  to  a  certain  legal  cut  More 
arbitrary  than  the  law  of  fiishion,  however,  it  could 
not  be ;  and  were  the  fomer  to  ovemde  the  latter 
sometimes  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
enoimous  amplitudes  now  so  prevalent  in  female 
attire,  it  may  oe  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
fat  the  better.  Such  was  the  case,  at  least,  at 
Athens.  **  The  cares  and  duties  of  the  toilette  were 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a  tribunal  was  in- 
stituted to  decide  on  all  matters  of  dress.  And  a 
woman  whose  p^pl&n  or  mantie  was  not  of  correct 
cut,  or  whose  nead-dress  was  neglected,  was  liable 


to  a  fine  which  varied  according  to  the  offence,  and 
sometimes  reached  the  high  sum  of  a  thousand 
drachmse." 

The  Romans,  in  the  art  of  perfumery,  as  in  almost 
every  other  art  but  that  of  war,  were  the  copyists  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  loi^,  indeed,  before  the  effemi- 
nating and  luxurious  mshions  of  the  latter  made 
progress  among  them,  and  when  they  did,  it  was 
more  in  the  decline  of  their  power  than  in  their 
rising  greatness.  Nevertheless,  among  the  upper 
classes  and  the  refined,  their  use  was  lamly  re- 
sorted ta  In  their  baths  and  dining  chambers 
the  richest  and  most  costiy  perfumes  were  abun- 
dant Three  kinds  were  principally  used, — solid 
unguents,  liquid  undents,  and  powaered  periumes. 
One  of  those  most  m  favor  with  the  Romans  was 
saffron;  thev  had  not  only  their  apartments  and 
banqueting-halls  strewed  with  this  plant,  but  thev 
also  composed  with  it  undents  and  essences,  whicn 
were  highly  prized.  "Some  of  the  latter  were 
often  msde  to  flow  in  small  streams  at  their  enter- 
tainments, or  to  descend  in  odorous  dews  over  the 
public  from  the  velarium  fomiing  the  roof  of  the 
amphitheatre.**  In  addition  to  their  liquid  essences 
ana  unguents,  they  also  made  use  of  an  immense 
variety  of  cosmetics  for  improving  and  preserving 
the  compl^ion.  These,  according  to  rlin^,  who 
describes  their  preparation,  were  certain  kmds  of 
pastes  or  poultices,  that  were  kept  on  the  face  bHI 
night,  and  part  of  the  day ;  some,  indeed,  only  re- 
moved them  for  the  purpose  of  goins  out,  alluded 
to  by  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  where  he  says, 
"  A  Roman  husband  seldom  sees  his  wife's  face  at 
home,  but  when  she  sallies  forth."  Another  device, 
besides  poulticing,  was  tried  by.  Poppiea,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  **  who  used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk  every  day, 
and  when  she  was  exiled  from  Rome,  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  with  her  fifly  asses  to  enable  her  to 
continue  her  favorite  ablutions." 

Our  author  devotes  some  pages  of  his  work  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  on  the  Koman  and  Greek  pe- 
riods, to  deUuling  the  different  modes  of  dressing 
the  hair  then  prevalent,  which  may  possibly  have 
an  interest  to  some,  but  seems  rather  apart  fitnn 
the  general  object  of  his  work.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  amiast  aU  their  elaborations  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  they  had  reached  our  climax  in  hair- 
dressing  by  machinery. 

Among  the  Orientals,  in  all  times  of  their  history, 
a  taste  for  perfumes  has  prevailed,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent da^  all  classes  seek  to  gratify  it  to  their  utmost 
according  to  their  means.  "  It  is  cultivated  among 
ladies,  wno,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  mental  ac* 
quirements,  and  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, are  driven  to  resort  to  such  sensual  enioy- 
ments  as  their  secluded  life  will  afford.  They  love 
to  be  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  fragrant  odors, 
that  keep  them  in  a  state  of  dreamy  languor,  which 
is  for  tnem  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness. 
Many  are  the  cosmetics  brougnt  into  use  to  enhance 
their  charms,  and  numerous  are  the  slaves  who  lend 
their  assistance  to  perform  that  important  task,  some 
correcting  with  a  whitening  paste  the  over-warm 
tint  of  the  skin,  some  replacing  with  an  artificial 
bloom  the  &ded  roses  of  the  complexion."  A  d^ 
duction  is  here  made  by  Mr.  Rimmel,  which  is  per- 
haps rather  ambiguous,  and  certainly  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  most  common  notions  of  beautifying  the 
person  by  artificial  means.  Afler  describing  the 
"red-tipped  fingers"  and  ** darkened  eyelicG"  of 

I  these  fur  creatures,  he  says :  ^  And  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  constant  cares  which  they  bestow 
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upon  themselves  have  the  effect  of  increasing  and 
preserving  their  beauty."  We  had  thought  that  all 
such  face  adornments  rooiled  the  natural  complexion, 
and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  what  the  author  means,  for 
an  extract  is  given  from  the  traveller  Sonnini,  that 
more  edludes  to  the  benefits  of  ** bathing**  and 
"  cleanliness,"  which  are  doubtless  ^ood  beauty  pre- 
servers, than  to  any  other  superficial  device.  The 
answer  given  by  Beau  Brummel  to  the  person  who 
asked  him  what  perfume  he  used  for  his  linen, 
showed  a  good  appreciation  of  Nature's  own  cos- 
metics, in  the  general  make-up  of  his  appointments, 
—*' Country  air  and  country  washing,"  said  the 
Beau.  These  Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies  de- 
sirous of  arresting  the  ravages  of  time,  and  preserving 
their  charms,  would  also  perhaps  find  this  as  good  a 
recipe  for  that  purpose  as  any  other  artificial  cos- 
metic. **  Good  airing  "  was  indeed  an  especial  re- 
quisite in  manv  things  with  BrummeL  He  never 
went  oat  in  the  morning  un^  the  day  was  well 
aired. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  true  analogy  that  is  so 
ofi^n  drawn  between  the  infancy  of  man  and  the  in- 
fancy of  a  nation.  In  both,  the  Acuities  are  undi- 
rected and  unexpanded;  in  the  fi>rmcr  fix>m  tiieir 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the  latter  firom  the 
want  of  suitable  objects  for  their  development*  The 
olfactories  of  children  are  not  nice  in  their  discrim- 
ination, and  those  of  any  untutored  people  show 
eaually  fantastic  preferences,  and  would  perhaps 
select  some  of  the  most  ranCid  smells  to  the  finest 
productions  in  the  perfumer's  laboratory.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  our  own  histoiy  in 
this  country.  "  The  Druids  knew,  however,  and 
hi|^ly  prized,  the  nutnerous  aromatic  plants  indige- 
nous to  liie  soil.  Druidesses  crownea  their  brows 
with  verbena,  and  composed  with  fi'agrant  herbs 
mysterious  balms  which  cured  the  heroes'  wounds, 
and  enhanced  the  charms  of  the  fair."  The  Roman 
conquest  introduced  the  graceful  costumes  and  elab- 
orate cosmetics  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces  soon 
rivalled  the  metropolis  in  elegance  and  refinement. 
Barbarism,  however,  again  supervened,  and  "per- 
fumes did  not  come  into  general  use  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  l^r  reign,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  tame  firom  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  doves,  sweet  bass,  a  per- 
fumed leather  jerkin,  ana  other  pleasant  ^ings,  and 
that  year  Uie  Queen  had  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves. 
She  took  such  pleasure  in  these  gloves,  that  she 
was  pictured  with  them  upon  her  hands,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  it  was  called  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  perfume.  On  another  occasion,  when 
visiting  the  Uhiversitv  of  Cambridge,  she  was  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  she  put  Uiem  on  at  once. 
She  also  usually  carried  with  ner  a  pomander,  which 
was  a  ball  composed  of  ambergns,  benzoin,  and 
«ther  perfumes,  and  with  the  gift  of  a  "fiure  gyrdle 
^{  pomander,"  which  was  a  series  of  pomanders 
stmng  together  and  worn  round  the  neck.  Th^ 
pomaaders  were  Supposed  to  .be  preservatives  from 
infection. 

The  manufacture  for  extracting  the  aroma  of 
dowers  and  plants  is  carried  cm  chiefly  in  the  South 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Tu^kej^,  Algeria,  India,  — 
in  fact,  wherever  the  climate  gives  to  flowers  kad 
plants  that  intensity  of  odor  necessary  for  a  profit- 
able extraction. 

The  proposal  to  cultivate  flowed  in  Eii^land  ibr 
perfumery  purposes  has  ever  b^en  found  mipracti- 
cable.    '*  However  beautiful  in  form  and  color  they 


may  be,  they  do  not  possess  the  intensity  of  odor  re- 
quired for  extraction,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
used  in  France  for  perfumery  would  only  grow  here 
in  hot-houses.  The  only  flower  which  coiud  be  had 
in  abundance  would  be  the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it 
is  faint  compared  with  that  of  the  Southern  rose ; 
and  the  rose-water  made  in  this  countr)'  can  never 
equal  the  French  in  strength.  If  we  add  to  this 
th^  shortness  of  the  flowering  season,  and  the  liigh 
price  of  land  and  labor,  we  may  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  speculation  would  be  as  had  as 
that  of  attempting  to  make  wine  from  English 

f'apcs.  The  only  perfumery  ingredients  in  which 
ngland  really  excels  are  lavender  and  pepper- 
mint; but  that  is  owinff  to  the  very  cause  which 
would  militate  against  t£e  success  of  other  flowers 
in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and  moderate  climate 
gives  those  two  plants  the  mildness  of  fragrance  for 
which  they  are  prized,  whilst  in  France  and  other  i 
warm  countries  they  ^row  strong  and  rank."  | 

The  four  processes  in  use  for  extracting  the  aroma 
from  fragrant  substances  are,  distillation,  expres-  ; 
sion,  maceration,  and  absorption.  Grasse,  Cannes,  ; 
and  Nice,  all  in  the  South  of  France,  are  the  prin-  ; 
cipal  towns  where  the  maceration  and  absorption  : 
processes  are  carried  on,  and  ^bove  a  hundred  \ 
nouses  are  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  in  the  | 
distillation  of  essential  oils,  giving  employment  dor-  ' 
ing  the  flower  season  to  ten  thousand  people.  The  I 
manufacture  of  scents,  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  other  | 
toilet  requisites  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Ix)ndon  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  per- 
fumery, and  the  emporium  for  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  products  of  Grermany,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  are  mostly  counterparts  of 
the  London  and  Paris  manufacturers. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  toilet«oap  are  ia 
London,  where  there  are  about  sixty  into  whidi  fe- 
male labor  has  been  introduced  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  English  toilet-soaps  are  the  very  best  i 
that  are  made.  The  French  come  next,  and  those 
of  Germanv  are  the  wont. 

In  concluding  his  chapter  on  the  commeroe  of  . 
perfumes,  Mr.  mmmel  offers  a  f^w  words  of  advice 
to  ladies  on  the  choice  of  their  perfumes  and  cosmet- 
ics, which,  coming  firom  so  competent  an  authority, 
cannot  but  be  thankfully  received.  **  The  selection 
of  a  perfume  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  *,  and  I 
should  no  more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady  which 
scent  she  should  choose  than  I  would  to  an  epicure 
what  wine  he  is  to  drink ;  vet  I  may  say  to  the  ner- 
vous, use  simple  extracts  of  flowers,  wluch  can  never 
hurt  you,  in  preference  to  compounds  which  gen- 
erally contain  musk  and  other  ingredients  likely  to  . 
afiect  the  head.  Above  all,  avoid  strong,  coarse 
perfumes,  and  remember,  that  if  a  woman's  temper 
may  be  told  fix>m  her  handwriting,  her  good  taste 
ana  good  breeding  mayas  eUsilv  be  ascertained  hr 
the  perfume  she  uses.  Whilst  a  lady  charms  us  with 
the  delioate  ethereal  fragrance  she  m&^  around  her, 
aapirin^  vulgarity  will  as  surely  betray  itself  by  a 
mouehoir  redolent  of  couunon  perfumes. 

**  Hair  preparations  are  like  medicines,  and  must  - 
be  varied  according  to  the  consumer.  For  some,  , 
pOBiatum  is  preferiible ;  for  others,  oil ;  whilst  some  , 
again  require  neither,  and  should  use  bair^washes  or  , 
lotions.  A  mixture  of  limejuice  and  glycerine  has 
la;tely  been  introduced^  and  nas  met  with  great  sac-  ; 
C68B,  for  it  dears  the  hair  from  pellicles,  the  usual  ' 
cause  of  premature  baldness.  For  all  those  thia^  , 
however,  personal  experience  is  the  best  guido  ' 

"  Soap  is  an  article  of  lai^  consumptioui  and  j 
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rorae  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  inucli  for  it;  yet 
I  would  say  avoid  very  cheap  soaps,  which  irritate 
the  skin,  owing  to  the  excess  of  alkali  which  they 
contain.  CrodS  soaps  are  nom  manufactured  at  a 
very  moderate  price  by  the  principal  London  per- 
•ftim«n,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  economicaL 
White,  yellow^  and  brown  arc  the  best  colors  to  select 

^*  Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to  tooth-pastes. 
Hie  hitter  may  be  pleasanter  to  use;  but  the  numer 
are  certainly  more  Doneficial. 

*'  Lotions  for  the  complexion  lequire,  of  all  other 
eonnetics,  to  be  carefully  prepared.  Some  are  com* 
posed  witii  mineral  poisons,  which  render  them  dan* 
gerous  to  use,  although  they  nuiy  be  effectual  in 
caring  certain  skin  diseases.  There  ou^ht  to  be  al- 
ways a  distinction  made  between  those  mtended  £ot 
healthy  skins  and  those  that  are  to  be  used  for  cu* 
taneoBS  imperfections  ;  besides,  the  latter  may  be 
easily  removed  without  having  recourse  to  any  vio* 
lent  remedies. 

^'  Paints  fer  the  face  I  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend.  Rouge  is  innocuous  in  itself,  being 
made  of  cochineal  and  saffiower;  but  whites  are 
often  made  of  deadly  poisons,  such  as  cost  poor 
Zelear  his  life  a  few  months  since.  The  best  white 
ought  to  be  made  of  mother-of*pearl ;  but  it  is  not 
often  so  prepared.  To  professional  people,  who  can- 
not dispense  with  these,  I  must  only  recommend 
great  care  in  their  selection ;  but  to  others  I  would 
say,  cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  are  the  best 
redpes  for  health  and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed 
charms  can  equal  those  of 

*  A  woman's  face  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted.* 

"  The  materials  of  perfumery  may  be  divided,  ac* 
eo^nff  to  their  nature,  into  twelve  series,  — -animal, 
floral,  nerbal,  andropogon,  citrine,  spicy,  ligneous, 
radical,  seminal,  balmy  or  reanous,  rnuty,  and  arti- 
ficiaL 

**Tho  animal  series  comprises  only  three  sub- 
stances,—  musk,  civet,  aad  ambemis.  Musk  is  a 
secretion  found  in  a  pooket  or  pod  under  the  belly 
of  the  musk-deer,  a  ruminant  which  inhabits  the 
higher  mountain  ranges  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Ton- 

2uin :  the  male  alone  yields  the  celebrated  perfume, 
be  best  coming  from  Tonauin.  The  odor  of  musk 
is  also  to  be  found,  thougn  in  a  less  degree,  in  the 
musk-ox,  the  musk-rat,  and  muak-di^k.  A  musky 
framnce  likewise  occun  in  some  vegetables,  as  tJie 
weu-known  yellow-flowered  musk-plant,  but  its  in- 
tensity b  not  sufficient  for  extraction. 

**  Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion  of  an  animal  of 
the  feline  tribe,  found  in  Africa  and  India. 

*^  Ambergris  is  now  ascertained  to  be  generated 
hj  the  laive-headed  spermaceti  whale,  and  is  the 
remit  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal,  which  either 
throws  up  the  morbific  substance,  or  dies  of  the 
malady  and  is  eaten  up  bv  other  fishes.  In  either 
case  it  becomes  loose,  ana  is  picked  up  floating  on 
the  sea  or  worked  ashore. 

**  The  floral  series  includes  all  flowera  available 
for  peribmery  purposes,  —  hitherto  limited  to  eight, 
—jasmine,  rose,  orange,  tuberose,  cassia,  videt, 
jonquil,  and  narcissus.  Of  all  these  the  rose  is 
ooeen,  —  the  ^ueen  of  flowers,  —  but  to  the  per- 
nnner  deriving  its  principal  charm  from  the  delicious 
Jfragrance  with  which  Nature  haa  endowed  it.  Ue 
obuins  from  it  an  essential  oil,  a  distilled  water,  a 
perfumed  oil,  aad  a  pomade.  Even  its  withered 
leaves  are  rendered  available  to  form  the  ground  of 
sachet- powder,  for  they  retain  their  scent  for  a  cqa- 
.  Jiderable  time. 


'*  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  charming  odors  in 
nature.  It  is  a  scent  which  pleases  all,  even  the 
most  delicate  and  nervous;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  in  such  universal  request. 

**  Lavender  was  extensively  used  by  the  Romans 
in  their  baths,  whence  its  name,  fitmi  hvare,  *to 
wash.'  It  is  a  nice  clean  scent  and  an  old  and 
deserving  favorite.  The  best  lavender  is  grown  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchevin  Hertford- 
shire. Mr.  James  Bridges,  the  largest  English  dis- 
tiller of  lavender  and  peppermint,  has  three  gjgantio 
stills  in  operation  at  Mitcham,  each  able  to  contain 
about  one  thousand  gallons." 

The  **  Book  of  Perfumes  "  is  a  work  that  owes  its 
existence  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Grftit  Ex- 
hibition. Mr.  Rimmel  was  called  upon  by  the  for- 
mer to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Art  of  Perfumery, 
its  History  and  Commercial  Development ;  and  to 
qualify  himself  fbf  the  task,  he  says  he  had  to  de- 
vour a  huge  pile  of  big  books,  in  order  to  see  how 
the  ancients  ministerea  to  the  gratification  of  tlie 
olfactory  senses.  Then  two  vears  later,  being  called 
upon  by  the  jury  at  the  Exhibition  to  draw  up^  the 
official  repoit  of  the  perfumery  class,  he  thus  gained 
so  complete  an  insight  into  the  world  of  sweet  smeUs 
that  he  was  induced  to  publish  in  the  **  Englishwo- 
man's Magaaine  **  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject. 
Hence  the  nucleus  of  the  work. 

AUTHORS'  RIGHTS  AND  GAINS  IN 

FRANCE. 

Thk  contrast  between  the  sums  paid  for  Milton's 
<<  PAiadise  Lost "  and  Byron's  '\  Childe  Harold,"  or 
any  other  great  modem  work,  is  a  standing  source 
of  popular  astonishment;  though,  when  token  in 
connection  with  the  other  great  ehanges  which  the 
worid  has  seen,  there  is  really  nothing  exceptional 
about  the  case.  The  same  has  happened  in  France, 
which  also  goes  to  prove  that  the  change  is  tiie 
result  of  a  general  progression,  and  not  of  accident 
Certain  foots  of  this  kind  have  been  published  of 
late,  and  have  attracted  attention. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  that  in  the  «eventeenth 
oentury  Chapelain  received  3,000  firancs  for  his  first 
and  second  editions  of  '*La  Puoelle,"  and  that 
great  indignation  was  then  expressed  that  certain 
popular  authon  should  receive  such  large  sums, 
whde  poor  writere  were  compelled  to  write  verses  by 
the  bushel  to  get  a  crust  It  is  said  that  in  Chape- 
Iain's  time  verses  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four 
francs  a  hundred  for  Ions,  and  two  franes  a  hundred 
for  shorts,  —  not  a  grand  rate  certunly ;  but  then, 
be  it  remembered,  the  poor  writer  could  live  for  a 
week  on  four  fhmcs ;  and  his  verses  were,  to  tell 
the  truth,  frequently  quite  as  poor  as  himself. 

B^leau  is  said  to  have  sold  "Le  Lutrin"  for 
600  francs ;  Racine  to  have  received  only  200  for 
the  manuscripts  of  **  Andromaque  " ;  Diderot  600  for 
his  "  Pensdes  Philosophiques,"  while  Letoumeur  got 
only  400  francs  for  his  translation  of  Young^s  **  Night 
Hioughts,"  which  made  the  puUisher^s  fortune,  and 
Rousseau  got  6,000  franes  for  the  manuscript  of 
^^Emile,"  really  a  laige  sum  for  the  period;  bat 
Delille  receivea  only  400  francs  for  his  translation^ 
of  the  Georgics.  Bemardin  de  Saint^Pierre  sold' 
his  fint  work,  the  ^*  Voyage  k  VUe  de  France,"^  for 
1,000  francs,  about  the  same  time  that  Goldsmith 
got  half  as  much  again  for  one  of  the  best  romancea 
ever  penned  in  any  country. 

Cooling  down  to  more  recent  days,  it  appears 
that  the  C&nOkuiumnel  newspaper  paid  Eug^e 
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Sue  100,000  franca  for  the  "  Juif  Errant,"  in  ten 
volumes,  and  the  Debats  160,000  francs  for  the 
<*  My  stores  de  PariB  " ;  and  it  was  thought  marrel- 
lous  that  Dumas,  Sue,  and  others  should  obtain  a 
shilling  a  line  for  their  contributions  to  the  feuiUe' 
tons  of  the  joumalB.  The  other  day  a  new  system 
of  payment  was  hit  upon,  Alexandre  Dumas  receiv- 
ing two  centimes  per  letter  for  his  **  San  Felice," 
published  in  La  Presscy  or  about  sevenpence  a 
une.  Fr^^ric  Souli^,  for  the  ^'M^moires  du  Di- 
able,"  which  made  his  reputation,  received  50,000 
francs. 

Geom  Sand  wrote  her  first  novel,  in  conjunction 
with  #ules  Sandeau,  and  the  two  received  400  francs 
between  them  for  their  work;  ** Indiana,"  by  the 
lady  alone,  was  sold  for  1,000  francs;  now,  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondea  pays  her  500  francs  a  sheet 
for  her  contributions.  In  1823* Victor  Hugo's  ro- 
mance of  "  Hans  d'Islande "  gained  him  only  800 
francs ;  *^  Les  Mis^ables "  has  already  produced 
him  more  than  a  thousand  limes  that  sum.  It  is 
said  that  the  publisher  of  the  **  M^moires  de  Th^r^ 
sa"  has  made  about  20,000  francs  by  that  very  pop- 
ular and  refined  production! 

The  position  of  a  popular  dramatic  author  in 
France  is  resal;  his  ri^ts,  established  in  1653,  bear 
magnificent  fruit  Scnbe  left  a  fortune  of  4,000,000 
firancs,  having  commenced  by  making  just  £5  by  his 
first  work.  At  the  Grand  Op^ra  a  sum  of  500 
francs  is  divided  nightly  between  the  composer  and 
librettist;  at  the  Op^ra  Comioue  the  author  re- 
ceives one  eiffhth  and  a  half  or  the  gross  receipts 
for  a  piece  of  three  acts,  one  sixth  and  a  half  for 
two,  and  one  sixth  for  one  act ;  at  the  Fran^ais  he 
receives  fifleen  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  when  his 
piece  occupies  the  whole  evening,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion; the  Od^n  allots  twelve  per  cent  in  like 
manner.  The  principal  minor  theatres  give  ten  per 
cent,  and  at  the  ChAtelet,  which  makes  the  largest 
receipts,  the  author's  portion  has  often  amounted  to 
1,000  francs  a  night;  the  little  theatres  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Fans  pay  12,  22,  and  30  firancs  each  even- 
ing for  pieces  of  one,  two,  or  three  acts  respective- 
Iv ;  lastly,  the  provincial  theatres  are  divided  into 
five  classes,  the  first  paying  40  or  50  firancs,  and  the 
last  3  or  4  firancs  per  night. 

There  are  in  Paris,  at  the  present  moment^  fbur 
operas,  two  imperial  theatres,  seven  vaudeville  and 
genre  theatres,  twelve  minor  houses  of  all  kinds, 
three  equestrian  theatres,  and  six  or  seven  small 
theatres  in  the  banlieue,  making  in  all  thirtv-five, 
so  that  dramatic  authors  have  a  wide  field,  and  they 
do  not  neglect  its  cultivation.  Authors  of  reputa- 
tion obtaiA  premiums  in  addition  to  the  above  droits 
d^aufeur;  and,  moreover,  often  make  a  consider- 
able sum  by  the  sale  of  Uie  manuscript  to  a  pub- 
lisher. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  said  to  have  received  11,000 
francs  for  his  ^'Mariaee  sous  Jjom»  XV."  in  pre- 
miums alone ;  and  each  piece  of  M.  Sardon  is  said 
to  produce  hua  on  an  average,  all  included,  about 
80,000  francs.  Some  fairy  pieces  have  produced 
sums  almost  as  fabulous  as  their  plots ;  **  Rothomago  " 
is  said  to  have  yielded  its  author  nearly  100,000 
francs,  and  the  ^|  Pied  de  Mouton  "  more  than  that 
amount  Comeille  received  4,000  francs  for  ^  At- 
tila"  and  *^B^rdnice,"  and  was  thought  to  have 
discovered  a  mine  of  wealth. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  want  of  patron- 
age that  prevents  the  French  dramatists  of  the 
S resent  time  from  rivallin£;  £Lacine,  Comeille,  !Mo- 
^re,  and  Beaumarchais ;  but  they  doubUess  know 


the  measure  of  their  patrons'  tastes,  and  are  too 
cautious  to  break  the  golden  thread  that  binds 
them,  and  fiy,  like  Pegasus,  to  the  region  d[  Uie 
Gods. 


CLUB-LIFE  m  LONDON. 

Of  the  several  books  of  gossip  about  London  that 
Mr.  Timbs  has  lately  been  shaping  out  of  notes  col- 
lected by  him  during  many  previous  vears,  this  cer- 
tainly is  the  best*  The  first  volume  contains 
notices  of  a  hundred  London  clubs  and  their  most 
famous  members.  The  second  volume  contains 
more  miscellaneous  gossip  about  London  coffee- 
houses and  London  taverns. 

Mr.  Timbs  begins  by  controvertingr  Mr.  Carlyle's 
speculation  that  the  word  club  is  a  relic,  *^  in  a  sin- 
gularly dwindled  condition,"  of  the  Vow  or  Gelabde 
of  the  chivalrous  societies  common  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred years  aga  The  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and 
others  never  called  their  orden  clubs ;  and  the  noun 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  verb  *^to  dub"; 
that  is,  to  join  in  partnership  for  anything.  The 
word  club  in  its  social  sense  coincides  in  its  spelling 
only  by  an  accident  with  the  quite  different  woru 
club  that  means  a  Idudgeon  or  a  cudgel.  The  two 
words  are  of  different  origin,  the  sociu  idea  of  club- 
bing, applied  to  the  division  of  an  expense  among 
several  persons,  — as  when  Steele  wrote  in  the 
Toiler,  **  we  were  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach,"— is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  deofafiy  to  cleave  or  divide. 
It  was  applied  in  that  sense  to  social  meetings  it 
which  men  clubbed  together  their  several  shares  to 
produce  some  common  result  The  Pall-Mall  club 
conveys  in  its  name  simply  the  fact  of  joint  cqptri- 
bution  by  its  members  to  maintain  an  institution 
common  to  them  all.  ^  We  now  use  the  word  dub 
fi>r  a  sodality  in  a  tavern,"  said  Aubrey,  about  1659; 
and  the  Rota,  meeting  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  New 
Pahice  yard,  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  fint 
society  that  called  itself  a  club.  The  pleasant  meetr 
ings  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  and  the  Devil,  near 
Temple  Bar,  of  Ben  Jonson's  days,  were  not  known 
as  clubs  till  long  after  their  foundation. 

The  name  b^ap  with  the  political  clubs  like  the 
Rota,  founded  in  1659.  It  immediately  had  a  crowd 
of  imitators  and  rivals,  designed  to  give  expresnon 
to  all  sorts  of  political  views,  as  well  as  to  provide 
pleasant  occupation  for  their  various  members. 
**  Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,*'  wrote  Addi- 
son, **  and  as  an  instance  of  it  we  mav  observe  that 
we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  forming  our- 
selves into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When 
a  set  of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular, 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish  themselTCS 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity  and  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resem- 
blance." 

The  fismciful  clubs  described  in  the  Spectator  were 
hardly  bevond  the  truth.  There  was  the  Beefsteak 
Club,  and  the  October  Club,  where,  said  Swift, 
^  above  a  hundred  Parliament  men  who  drink  Oc- 
tober beer  meet  to  consult  afTatrs  and  drive  things 
on  to  extremes  against  the  Whigs";  the  Saturday 
Club,  of  which  Swift  was  a  member,  althou^  he 
grumbled  at  the  number  of  its  members  and  the 
weakness  of  its  wit,  and  the  Brothers'  Club,  of 
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which  he  hinuelf  was  the  founder.  ^  We  take  in 
none,**  he  said,  **  but  men  of  wit  or  men  of  interest ; 
and  if  we  go  on  as  we  began,  no  other  club  in  this 
town  will  te  worth  talking  of."  The  Brothers'  was 
broken  up  in  1714,  to  be  followed  by  the  Scriblerus 
Club,  also  founded  by  Swift,  with  Oxford  and  St 
John,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay  for  members. 
The  Calves  Head  Club  was  established  ^  in  ridicule 
of  the  memory'  of  Charles  the  First";  and  the 
King's  Head  Club  was  organized  for  the  support 
of  Charles  the  Second's  government.  These,  and 
othen  like  lliem,  were  violent  enoush;  but  very 
mnch  worse  were  such  clubs  as  the  Mohocks,  de- 
8cribed  in  the  Spectator,  and  the  Hell-fire,  with  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  for  its  high-priest  of  debauchery 
and  profaneness.  Veir  much  worthier  was  the  Kit 
Kat  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Timbs  gives  an  ac9ount, 
differing  much  from  that  recently  included  in  Mr. 
Kni^t's  '<  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellexv." 

l^e  Royal  Society  Club  is  the  oldest  now  in  ex- 
istence. It  originated  with  Dr.  Halley,  who  *^  used 
to  come  on  a  Tuesdiur  from  Greenwich,  the  Royal 
Observatory,  to  Childi  Coffee-House,  where  literary 
people  met  for  conversation."  The  talk  lasted  so 
ton^  that  they  were  often  troubled  where  to  get 
their  dinner.  At  last  they  arranged,  according  to 
the  old  letter^writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Timbs,  **  to  go 
to  a  house  in  Dean's  court,  between  an  alehouse  and 
a  tavern,  where  there  was  a  great  draught  of  porter. 
It  was  kept  by  one  ReyneU.  It  was  agreed  that 
one  of  the  company  should  go  and  buy  fisli  in  New- 
gate street,  having  fint  informed  himself  how  many 
meant  to  stay  and  dine.  The  ordinary  and  liquor 
nsaally  came  to  half  a  crown,  and  the  dinner  only 
consisted  of  fish  and  puddin?.  Dr.  Halley  never 
at9  anything  but  fish,  for  he  nad  no  teeth.  That 
was  in  1781.  Before  long  Reynell  took  the  King's 
Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Dr.  Halley  and 
his  friends  vrent  with  him,  **and  they  began  to  have 
a  little  meat."  On  Hallev's  death  his  firiends  re- 
moved to  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there,  in 
1748,  established  the  Club  of  Royal  Philosophers. 
Fifly  years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Boyal  Society  Club,  and  as  such,  in  vanous  houses, 
it  has  flourished  to  this  day. 

The  oldest  clubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  its  neighborhood 
were  founded  soon  after.  Arthur's  and  White's, 
originally  coffee-houses,  became  famous  as  clubs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Boo- 
dle's was  founded  about  1778,  and  Brookes's  in  1778. 
All  were  p^reat  gaming-places,  and  famous  as  the 
resort  of  Fox  and  Shendan,  Selvnm,  Garrick,  and 
others  of  that  time,  about  whom  "mt.  Timbs  collects 
a  batch  of  curious  anecdotes 

There  was  heavier  gambling  at  White's  than  at 
Bnwkes's. 

^  "At  White's,  the  least  difference  of  opinion  inva- 
riably ended  in  a  bet,  and  a  book  for  entering  the 
particulars  of  all  bets  was  alwavs  laid  upon  the 
table ;  one  of  these,  with  entries  of  a  date  as  early  as 
1744,  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us,  had  been  preserved. 
A  book  for  entering  bets  is  still  laid  on  the  table. 

**  In  these  betting-books  are  to  be  found  bets  on 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  the  length  of  a  life, 
or  the  duration  of  a  ministry;  the  placeman's  pros- 
pect of  a  coronet;  on  the  shock  of^an  earthquake; 
or  the  last  scandal  at  Ranelagh,  or  Madame  Uome- 
lys's.  A  man  dropped  down  at  the  door  of  White's; 
he  was  carried  into  the  hqpise.  Was  he  dead  or  not? 
The  odds  were  immediately  ^ven  and  taken  for  and 
against  It  was  proposed  to  bleed  him.  Those  who 
ud  taken  the  odds  the  man  was  dead  protested  that 


the  use  of  a  lancet  would  affect  the  &imess  of  the 
bet. 

*' Walpole  gives  some  of  these  narratives  as  ^ood 
stories  *made  on  White's.'  A  parson  coming  into 
the  Club  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake  of  1750, 
and  hearing  bets  laid  whether  the  shock  was  caused 
by  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing-up  of  powder-mills, 
went  away  in  horror,  protesting  they  were  such  an 
impious  set,  that  he  believed  it  the  last  trump  were 
to  sound  .they  would  bet  puppet-show  against  Jddg- 
ment  Gilly  Williams  writes  to  Selwyn,  1764, 
*  Lord  Digby  is  very  soon  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Fielding/  Thousands  might  have  been  won  in  this 
house  (White's),  on  his  Lordship  not  knowing  that 
such  a  being  existed. 

"  *  One  of  the  youth  at  White's,'  writes  Walpole 
to  Mann,  July  10,  1744,  *haB  committed  a  murder, 
and  intends  to  repeat  it  He  betted  £  1,500  that  a 
man  could  live  twelve  hours  under  water ;  hired  a 
desperate  fellow,  sunk  him  in  a  ship,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, and  both  ship  and  wan  have  not  appeared 
since.  Another  man  and  ship  are  to  be  tned  for 
their  lives,  instead  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  assassin.' " 

One  of  the  earliest  clubs  of  the  modem  or  tertiary 
period  18  **  The  Athenseum."  It  was  started  in  1824 
at  a  meeting^in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chantrey,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  being  among  those  present, 
and  IVofessor  Faraday  acting  as  secretary.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  establish  the  dub  as  <*  The  Societv." 
Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  '*  The  Athe- 
nseum,"  and  in  1880  it  was  lodged  in  the  building 
it  now  occupies,  a  building  designed  by  Decimus 
Burton  according  to  Greek  architecture,  with  a 
frieze  exactly  copied  from  the  Paxiathenaic  proces- 
sion in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  witn  Bai- 
lor's figure  of  Minerva  over  its  Doric  entrance  por- 
tico. 

The  Reform  Club,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
established  by  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament, 
who  were  working  together  in  1880-82  for  the  car- 
rying of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  lodged  in  Great 
George  Street  and  in  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall, 
until  the  end  of  1887,  when  its  present  home  was 
built  from  the  design  of  Barry. 

The  Carlton,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1881,  had  in  1886  a  new  house  built  for  it  in 
Pall  Mall  from  the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  1854  on  a  more  sumptuous  scale  as  a 
copy  of  Sansovino's  Library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice. 
A  combination  of  Sansovino's  Library  of  St.  Mark 
and  his  Palazzo  Comaro  was  designed  by  Messrs. 
Pamell  and  Smith  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
house,  opened  in  1851.  Upon  these  and  all  such 
matters  mt,  Timbs  fiiithfully  gives  the  information 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  book  l&e  his. 

About  all  the  later  clubs,  coming  down  to  the 
Whittington,  started  in  1846,  with  Douglas  Jerrold 
for  its  nrst  president,  Mr.  Timbs  has  abundance  of 
facts  and  anecdotes.  He  then  turns  back  two  hun- 
dred yean  to  talk  of  the  old  coffee-houses  and 
taverns.  The  oldest  taverns  were  very  old  indeed. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  their  wine-houses  and  guestr 
houses,  and  the  same  places  were  carried  on  as 
taverns  from  tiie  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Chaucer  tells  how  the  'prentices  of  his  time  **  loved 
better  the  tavern  than  the  shop,"  and  to  this  day 
the  indentures  of  all  city  apprentices  stipulate  that 
they  shall  not  "  haunt  taverns."  Shakespeare's  ac- 
count of  the  Boards  Head,  in  Eastehcap,  is  true  for 
the  taverns  of  lus  own  time,  though  hardly  for  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  and  there  are  many 
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other  pictures  of  tavem-life  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First 

'*  Bishop  Earle,  irho  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
setenteenth  century,  has  left  this  *  character '  of  a 
tavern  of  his  time :  *  A  tavern  is  a  degree,  or  (if 
you  will)  a  pair  of  stain  above  an  alehouse,  where 
men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If 
the  vintner's  nose  be  at  the  door,  it  is  a  sign  suffi- 
cient, but  the  absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ivv- 
bush.  It  is  a  broacher  of  more  news  than  hogsheads, 
and  more  jests  than  news,  which  are  sucked  up  here 
by  some  spongy  brain,  and  from  thence  squeezed 
into  a  comedy.  Men  come  here  to  make  merry,  but 
indeed  make  a  nol^e,  and  this  music  above  is 
answered  with  a  clinking  below.  The  drawers  are 
ihe  civilest  people  in  it, — men  of  good  bringing  up ; 
and  howsoever  we  esteem  them,  none  can  ooast 
more  justly  of  their  high  calling.  Tis  the  best 
theatre  of  natures,  where  they  are  truly  acted,  not 
played,  and  the  business,  as  in  the  rest  ctf  the  world, 
up  and  down,  to  wit,  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
to  the  great  chamber.  A  melancholy  man  would 
find  here  matter  to  work  upon, — to  see  heads,  as 
brittle  as  glasses,  and  often  broken;  men  come 
hither  to  quarrel,  and  come  here  to  be  made  friends; 
and  if  Plutarch  will  lend  me  his  simile,  it  is  even 
Tclephus's  sword  that  makes  wounds,  and  cures 
them.  It  is  the  common  consumption  of  the  after- 
noon, and  the  murderer  or  the  maker  away  of  a 
rainy  dav.  It  is  the  torrid  zone  that  scorches  the 
face,  and.  tobacco  the  gunpowder  that  blows  it  up. 
Much  harm  would  be  done  if  the  charitable  vintner 
had  not  water  ready  for  the  flames.  A  house  of  sin 
you  may  call  it,  but  not  a  house  of  darkness,  for  the 
candles  are  never  out ;  and  it  is  like  those  countries 
&r  in  the  north,  where  it  is  as  clear  at  midnight  as 
at  midday.  After  a  long  sitting  it  becomes  bke  a 
street  in  a  dashixig  shower,  where  the  spouts  are 
flushing  above,  andthe  conduits  running  below,  etc. 
To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it,  it  is  the  busy 
mairs  recreation,  the  idle  man's  business,  the  melan- 
choly man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger^s  welcome,  the 
inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the  scholar^s 
kindness,  and  the  citizen's  courtesy.  It  is  the  study 
of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  comedy  4heir  book, 
whence  we  leave  them.' " 

It  was  about  then  that  oofiee-houses  came  into 
fhshion,  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  being  that 
founded  by  Thomas  Garwav,  or  Garraway,  in  1C51. 
It,  Jonathan's,  and  Lloyd  s  soon  became  famous 
haunts  of  city  merchants  and  stock-jobbers,  continu- 
ing their  fame  to  the  present  day.  Others,  without 
number,  were  soon  opened  in  all  other  parts  of 
London. 

**  A  cabinet  nicture  of  the  coffee-house  life  of  a 
century  and  a  naif  since  is  thus  given  in  the  well- 
known  'Journey  through  En^and'  in  1714.  <I 
am  lodged,'  says  the  tourist,  *in  the  street  called 
Fall  Simll,  the  ordinary  residence  o£  all  strangers, 
because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen's  palace,  the 
Park,  the  Parliament  House,  tiie  theatres,  and  the 
chocolate  and  oofiee  houses,  where  tiie  best  com- 
pany fire^nent.  If  you  would  know  our  manner  of 
living,  't  IS  thus : — 'We  rise  br  nine,  and  those  that 
frequent  great  men's  levees  nnd  entertsdnment  at 
them  till  eleven,  or,  as  in  Holland,  go  to  tea-taUes; 
about  twelve  the  biau  monde  assemble  in  aeveral 
coffee  or  chocolate  houses ;  the  best  of  which  are 
the  Cocoaptree  and  White's  Chocolate-Houses,  St 
James's,  the  Smyrna,  Mrs.  Rochford's,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Coffee-Houses ;  and  all  these  so  near  one  an* 
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panv  of  them  all.  We  are  carried  to  these  places 
m  chairs  (or  sedans),  which  are  here  very  cheap,— 
a  guinea  a  week,  or  a  shilling  per  hour, — and  voor 
chairmen  serve  you  for  porters  to  run  on  errands,  as 
your  gondoliers  do  at  V  enice. 

**  *  £r  it  be  fine  weather,  we  take  a  turn  into  the 
Park  till  two,  when  we  go  to  dinner ;  and  if  it  be 
dirt^,  you  are  entertained  at  piquet  or  basset  at 
White's,  or  vou  may  talk  politics  at  the  Smyrna 
or  St.  James's.  I  m«t  not  fyn^  to  tell  you  tliat 
the  parties  have  their  different  pfiiees, — iHiere,  how- 
ever, a  stranger  is  always  well  received ;  but  a  Whig 
will  no  more  go  to  the  Coc^-tree  or  Cizinda's,  than 
a  Tory  will  be  seen  at  the  Coffeehouse,  St.  James's. 

**  *  The  Scots  go  generally  to  the  British,  and  a 
mixture  of  all  sorts  to  the  Smyrna.  There  are 
oth^  little  coffeehouses  much  frequented  in  this 
neighboriiood, — Young  Man's  forofncers.  Old  Man's 
for  stock-jobbers,  paymasters,  and  courtiers,  and 
Little  Man's  fbr  snaipers.  I  ncTer  was  so  con- 
founded in  my  life  as  when  I  entered  into  this  last : 
I  saw  two  or  three  tables  fbll  at  faro,  heard  the  box 
and  dice  rattling  in  the  room  above  atairs,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  sharp  faces,  that  I  was  afraid 
would  have  aevoured  me  with  their  eyes.  I  was 
glad  to  drop  two  or  three  half-crowns  at  faro  to  get 
off  with  a  clear  skin,  and  was  oveijoyed  I  so  got  rid 
of  them. 

*^  *  At  two,  we  generally  go  to  dinner;  ordinaria 
are  not  so  common  here  as  abroad,  yet  the  French 
have  set  up  two  or  three  0ood  ones,  fbr  tiie  conven- 
ience of  foreigners,  in  Suffdk' Street,  wh^e  one  is 
tolembly  well  served ;  but  llie  general  way  here  is 
to  make  a  party  at  the  coffee^otise  to  go  to  dine 
at  the  tavern,  where  we  ait  till  six,  when  we  go  to 
the  play ;  except  you  are  invited  to  Uie  table  of 
some  great  man,  which  strangers  are  always  courted 
to,  and  nobly  entertained.' " 

We  commend  Mr.  Timbe's  book  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  can  be  turned  to  for  sossiping  in- 
formation about  London  life  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  His  subject  introduces  him  to  nearly 
all  the  greatest  politicians,  wits,  pla^^wrigfats,  and 
merchants  of  London  since  the  iciays  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  he  handles  it  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

BELGIAN  BONE  CAVES. 

The  explorations  of  the  Belgian  bone  eaves, 
wliich  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past  by 
MM.  Van  Beneden  and  Dupont,  have  been  referred 
to  several  times  in  the  pages  of  7%^  Reader.  We 
have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  for  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  re- 
port recentlv  presented  by  M.  Dupont  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  of^  the  Interior.  We  may  premise  that 
all  the  bone  caves  in  this  locality  ftrmish  indisputa- 
ble evidence  of  one  fiiet,  viz. :  tbat  the  cave-awell- 
ers  were  destroyed  bv  a  sudden  inimdatton,  which 
covered  the  whole  ot  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France,  the  evidences  of  iraich  M.  Dupont  finds  in 
the  limon  of  Hesbaye  and  the  yellow  clav  of  the 
fields,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  debris 
in  the  caverns.  Tlie  cave  at  present  under  exanu- 
nation  was  discovered  in  May  last^  and  Ms  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leme,  opposite  Ihe  ham- 
let of  Chaleux,  about  a  mile  and  a  hralf  from  tJie 
well-known  FurfoooEcave. 

At  an  epoch  l6ng  before  that  of  its  liibitAtion  hj 
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It  18  well  lighted,  is  easy  of  aocefls,  and  its  situation 
is  most  picturesque.  The  number  of  objects  found 
in  this  cave  is  enormous,  and  would  appear  to  p<nnt 
to  an  extended  period  of  occupation  by  these  primi- 
txwe  people.  Tne  grand  trou  de  Ckaleux^  as  M^  Van 
Beneden  lias  proposed  to  call  it»  has  also  been  sub- 
jected to  the  inundation,  but  the  contents  have  been 
preserved  almost  intact,  and  this  circumstance  gives 
a  value  to  the  discoveries  which  was  to  some  extent 
wanting  in  the  Furfi>oz  caves.  According  to  M. 
Dupont's  theory,  the  former  inhabitants  of  we  cave, 
warned  by  the  dangerous  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  suddenly  aSmdoned  their  dwelling-place, 
living  behind  them  their  tools,  ornaments,  and  the 
renuins  of  their  meals.  Soon  ailerwards  the  roof 
and  sides  fell  in,  and  the  pieces  thus  detached 
covered  the  floor.  In  this  manner  the  remains  have 
been  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
bave  remained  undisturbed  nntil  the  present  day. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in  tins 
ocGunence  the  manifestation  of  a  superior  power, 
snce  the  cavern  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habited afler  this  period,  omy  a  few  worked  flints 
and  bones,  probably  the  result  of  an  occasional  visit, 
having  been  discovered  on  the  upper  surface  o£  the 
eavem. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established  by 
IL  Dupont's  researches,  —  viz.  the  extended  com- 
mercial relations  of  these  primitive  peoples.  The 
lint  which  was  used  for  the  jhanufacture  of  their 
impl^nents  is  not  that  of  Belgium,  .but,  according 
to  M.  de  Mortillet,  was  brought  from  Touraine. 
Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells,  most  of  which 
had  been  perforated,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
hmg  strung  together,  and  worn  as  ornaments,  were 
collected,  and  were  submitted  to  M.  Nyst^  the  well- 
known  palaeontologist  He  recognized  most  of  them 
as  belonging  to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
pear  Rheims.  Two  species  belonged  to  the  depart^ 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise.  Some  fragments  of  jet  and 
a  few  sharks'  teeth  were  from  the  same  locality. 
u  We  cannot  therefore  deny,"  says  M.  Dupont,  **  the 
relations  of  these  men  with  Champa^e,  wnilst  there 
is  DO  evidence  to  show  their  connection  with  Hainaut 
and  the  province  of  Liege,  which  coold  have  also 
furnished  them  with  their  flint." 

Amongst  oUier  objects  brought  to  light  during  the 
excavations  were  the  forearm  of  an  elephant,  which 
Kpfean  to  be  that  of  the  manmioth  of  Siberia,  an 
anunal  which  did  not  exist  in  Bel^um  at  that  epoch. 

^  When  we  reflect  that,  till  withm  a  comparatively 
short  time,  tiiese  bones  were  looked  upon  as  those 
of  a  race  of  giants,  and  gifled  with  miraculous 
powers,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  our  inhabitants 
of  the  caverns  of  the  Lesse,  whose  civilization  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  those  African  nations  wha 
are  sank  in  the  darkest  depths  of  fedchism,  at- 
tributed similar  proparties  to  those  enormous  bones 
which  were  placed  as  a  fetich  pear, their  hearth." 

Judging  uom  the  quantitv  of  bones  found  in  the 
cavern,  t£e  principal  food  of  these  cave-dwellen.was 
the  flesh  of  the  horse.  1(.  Dupont  collected  nine 
himdred  and  thirty-seven  molar  teeth  belonging  to 
this  animal,  a  number  which  corresponds  to  about 
forty  heads,  supposing  ^ach  set  of  teeth  to  be  com- 
plete. The  marrow  sceins  to  have  been  in  gn»t  re- 
quest, all  the  long  bones  having  been  broken,  so  as| 
to  extract  it.  l£st  of  them  retain  traces  of  iBcis-* 
ions  miade  by  their  flint  tools.  The  large  number  ot 
bones  of  water-rats  would  also  lead  us  to  8m^)os6' 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  th^ise  pepple, 
is  did  the  bfidger,  hare,  apd  boar. 


The  number  of  objects  obtained  firom  this  cavern 
is  greater  than  that  obtained  fi^nn  the  whole  df  the 
caves  {weviously  explored.  Of  worked  flints,  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  thirty  thousand  were 
coUeoted.  Besides  these,  M.  Dupont  obtained  sev- 
eral cubic  metres  of  bones  of  all  kinds,  the  honeif 
teeth  already  mentioned,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  m]»- 
oellaneous  articles. 

The  foots  acquired  by  the  excavations  at  Char 
leux,  conkbined  with  those  obtained  at  the  Furfooz 
caveo,  form  a  striking  picture  of  the  early  ages  of 
man  in  Belgium.  **  These  ancient  people  and  their 
customs  reappear,  after  having  been  forgotten  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  like  the  fobulous  bird  in 
whose  ashes  are  found  the  germ  of  a  new  life,  an* 
tiauity  becomes  re^neratea  from  its  own  delnis. 
We  see  them  in  their  dark,  subterranean  dwellinfls, 
surrounding  Uie  hearth,  which  is  protected  by  & 
supernatural  power  of  immense,  fantasticaUy-shaped 
bones,  en^^ed  in  patiently  making  their  flint  tools 
and  utennhi  of  reindeer  horn,  in  the  midst  of  pesti- 
lential emanations  from  the  animal  remains,  which 
their  indifierence  allowed  them  to  retain  in  their 
dweUinff.  The  skins  of  wild  beasts,  having;  the  hair 
removed,  were  stitched  together  by  the  aid  of  their 
sharpened  flints  and  ivory  needles,  and  served  as 
clothing.  We  see  them  pursuing  wild  animals,  armed 
with  arrows  and  lances  tippea  with  a  barb  offline. 
We  take  part  in  their  feasts,  where  a  horse,  bear,  or 
reindeer  replaces,  on  days  when  their  hunting  has 
been  successfiil,  the  tainted  flesh  of  the  rat,  their 
only  resource  against  fomine.  Their  trading  ex- 
tended as  fiir  as  the  re^ons  now  forming  ptart  of 
France,  Seota  whose  inhabitants  they  obtainea  shells, 
jet,  with  which  they  delight  to  ornament  themselves, 
and  the  flint  which  is  so  valuable  to  them.  But  a 
fidling^in  of  the  roof  drives  them  fix>m  theur  prin- 
cipal dwelling,  in  which  lie  buried  the  objects  of 
their  foith  and  their  domestic  utensils,  and  Uiey  are 
forced  to  seek  another  habitation. ....  We  know 
notlung  certain  of  the  relation  of  these  people  with 
those  of  earlier  times.  Had  they  ancestors  in  £his 
country  ?  The  great  discoveries  of  our  illustrious 
compatriot  Schmerling,  and  those  which  Professor 
Malaise  has  made  at  JBngihoid,  seem  to  prove  that 
the  men  whose  traces  I  have  brought  to  bght  on  the 
Le^se  did  not  belong  to  the  indigenous  races  of  Bel- 
gium, but  were  oid^  the  successors  of  the  more  an- 
cient population.  I  have  even  met  with  certain  evi- 
dences of  our  primordial  ancestors  at  Chaleux,  but 
the.traQ  was  loist  as  soon  as  found.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  ancestors  stops  short  at  this  point." 

We  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  account 
of  the  most  important  features  in  31*  Dupont's  re- 
port, which  is  of  great  interest.  We  trust  tnat  theise 
explorations,  which  have  been  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  will  he  continued. 

MR.  TUPPER'S  WORK  AS  A  POET.» 

All  the  mater  poets  bure  fonaad  tiie  tasle 
which  they  uemselves  satisfy.  Every  one  has  re- 
markad  the  straggle  through  which  Wordsworth  had 
to  pass  before,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  he  found 
a  ^neration  in  whom  he  hiMl  instilled  a  thirst  for 
the  ^*  lonely  rapture  of  lonely  minds,*^  and  full  of 
gratitude  tor  tne  clear  drai^ts  of  melody  with 
which  he  staked  that  thirst.  Even  Mr.  Tennyson 
had.10  flf^bia  way  over  mindathat  rebdUed  against 
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the  rich  double  blossoms  and  heavy  hyacinth^like 
odors  of  a  style  so  saturated  with  sentiment,  till  they 
learned  to  long  for  the  beautpr  they  had  at  first  de- 
spised. The  same  may  be  said  with  even  more  ob- 
vious truth  of  the  rosged  humor  and  keen  imagina- 
tive fidelity  of  Mr.  Browning's  muse.  And  so  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  is  comparatively  late  in  his 
career  before  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  has  wrung 
for  himself  the  vacant  throne  waiting  forliim  among 
the  immortals,  and  after  a  long  and  glorious  term  of 
popularity  among  those  who  know  when  their  hearts 
are  touched  without  being  able  to  justify  their  taste 
to  the  intellect,  has  been  adopted  by  the  suffrage  of 
mankind  and  the  final  decree  of  publishers  into  the 
same  rank  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing. Mr.  Tupper  is  quite  conscious  that  the  critical 
moment  of  his  fame  nas  at  length  arrived.  In  a 
preface  faiarked  by  his  usual  sententious  wisdom,  he 
explains  why  he  asked  the  admission  which  has  not 
been  denied  him  to  this  brotherhood  of  poets:  — 

*^  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  request  the  fiunous  po- 
etical Sosii  of  Dover  Street  to  authorize  a  Selection 
from  my  various  Rhymes  and  Rhythms  in  Moxon's 
Miniature  Series,  and  aware  (as  I  needs  must  be  by 
this  time)  that  I  have  readers  and  friends  in  many 
nooks  and  comers  of  our  habitable  globe,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  fill  this  niche,  and  to  answer  my 
publishers' purpose  as  well  as  my  own,  by  grouping 
as  a  Selection,  not  alone  several  such  poems  as  the 
world  has  been  kind  enough  heretofore  to  mint^mark 
with  its  approbation,  but  also  some  that  have  been 
found  fault  with,  and  others  that  are  quite  new.  A 
man  who  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  so-called  criticism 
fearlessly  and  successmlly  for  wellnigh  thirty  years, 
is  not  at  this  hour  careful  to  catch  vain  praises,  or 
to  escape  firom  as  vain  censures.  Let  us  all  retain 
our  opinions  peaceably ;  and  if  any  one  will  honestly 
judge  an  author,  let  him  first  read  his  worics, — the 
ver^  last  thing  thought  of  by  certain  professional 
critics.  EngliSimen,  liowever,  of  every  class,  are  in 
the  main  lovers  of  fair  play,  especially  when  all  that 
is  asked  of  them  is  an  open  field  and  no  fitvor.  To 
such  I  commend  this  beautifully  printed  volume  as 
a  mere  book  specimen  worthy  of  toe  Elzevirs. 

"MARTm  F.  Tupper. 

''Albubt,  December,  1866.*' 

A  man  of  less  accurate  mind  would  bave  thought 
it  needless  to  point  out  that  his  popularity  extends 
only  to  the  habitable  globe,  but  it  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  has  endeared  Mr.  Tupper  to  his 
many  admirers,  that  he  brings  out  into  clear  view 
those  universal  and  half-unconscious  assumptions  of 
human  thought,  the  indisputable  character  of  which 
is  recognizea  as  soon  as  they  are  put  down  in  his 
massive  and  lucid  English  before  the  readers.  The 
public  will  hail  with  satisfiu^tion  the  award  which 
assigns  Mr.  Tupper  his  place  beside  the  great  poets 
of  our  generation,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
noble  company  of  the  ^reat  poets  who  strove  in  vain 
for  that  recognition  which  Mr.  Tupper  has  gloriously 
achieved,  wiS  rise  up  to  ratify  the  judgment :  — 

**  The  inheritors  of  tmfulfilled  renown 
Rose  fh>m  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thongfat 
Far  in  the  Unapparent    Chatterton 
Boee  pale,  his  solemn  aeony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  be  foojdit 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 
Arose;  and  Lucan  by  his  death  approved: 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrunk  like  a  thing  reproved. 

**.  And  many  more  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlive*  the  parent  spark, 


Rose  robed  In  dazzling  immortality. 

*  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us/  they  cry; 

*  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has* long 
Swung  blind  in  nnascended  mtuesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  ■  heaven  of  sonff^ 

Assame  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  thnmg.'  ** 

If  such  a  winced  throne  could  be  kept  for  Keats, 
^th  his  rich  and  sensuous  but  unhuman  imaginings, 
how  much  larger  and  steadier  a  seat  must  be  re- 
served for  the  graceful,  intellectual  embonpoint, 
the  large,  fiiU-bottomed  humanity  of  Tupper^s  coeery 
genius.  Oblivion  never  ^^  shrank  like  a  thinv  re- 
proved "  as  it  shrinks  beneath  the  accents  we  have 
already  auoted  of  our  own  domestic  poet,  no  less 
**  sublimely  mild  "  than  Sidne3r'8.  Tupper  indeed 
has  not  yet  left  ns,  and  long  ma^  his  tnrone  swing 
kingless  m  nnascended  majesty,  if  that  soft  vesper 
light  is  to  set  for  us  before  it  rises  for  them,  out 
this  is  at  least  the  moment  which  prefigures  his 
reception  among  the  immortals,  and  the  fitting  time 
therefore  to  say  a  word  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 

As  we  be^an  by  remarking,  Tupper  has  formed 
the  taste  which  he  satisfies.  To  one  not  familiar 
with  Tupper  there  is  a  certain  disappointment  at 
first,  sucn  as  many  complained  of  in  reading,  for 
instance,  Wordsworth's  lines  written  near  Tintem 
Abbey,  in  the  meditative  ^otism  which  mav  be  ob- 
served in  him  no  less  than  in  Wordswortn.  The 
disciples  of  Wordsworth  are  reconciled  to  this  by 
the  necessarily  prophetic  character  of  those  ww) 
bring  new  lessons  to  mankind.  As  a  thongfatfiil 
critic  wrote,  '*It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that 
William  Wordsworth  went  up  into  the  hiUs."  And 
that  no  doubt  sug^ted  the  true  character  of  Words- 
worth's poetic  mission.  With  Mr.  Tupper  the  ex- 
planation is  somewhat  different.  He,  too,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  magnifies  his  office,"  but  the  egotism  e^ 
sential  to  him  is  not  a  mere  consequence  or  the  sim- 
plest way  of  reporting  the  thoughts  which  came  to 
the  writer,  as  in  Wordsworth's  case,  for  he  is  not  so 
much  the  mere  canal  of  his  thoughts,  the  aqueduct 
by  which  they  reach  ns,  as  the  very  object  and  sub- 
stance of  most  of  his  finest  thoughts,  the  vision  itself, 
no  less  than  the  stage  on  which  the  vision  appears. 
This  is  the  first  stumbling-block  to  bis  disciples. 
But  then,  when  they  come  to  see  what  there  is  in 
that  jgenial  personality,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
Anglo-Saxon  essence  which  frankly  unveils  itself 
unoer  the  mere  appearance  of  egotism,  the  apparent 
stumblins-block  becomes  a  step  to  genuine  admira- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  following  gay  and 
delicate  verses  on  Mr.  Tuppcr's  "  beautiful  brain," 
seeming  to  paint  the  first  singing,  as  it  wore,  of  the 
kettie  of  genius  before  the  evaporation  of  prose  into 
verse  begins,  —  lines  which,  with  a  significant  mean- 
ing, which  we  shall  presently  understand,  Mr.  Tup- 
per has  named  "  Sloth." 

"  Sloth. 

^  'A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber, 

A  little  more  folding  the  hands  to  sleep,* 
For  quick-footed  dreams,  without  order  or  number, 

Over  my  mind  are  beginning  to  creep,  — 
Bare  is  the  happiness  thus  to  be  rapturod 

By  your  wild  whispers,  my  Fanciful  train. 
And,  like  a  linnet,  be  carelesslv  captured 

In  the  soft  nets  of  my  beautfful  brain. 

'*  Touch  not  these  curtains !  vour  hand  will  be  tearing 

Delicate  tissues  of  thoughts  and  of  things;  — 
Gall  me  not!  ^your  oruel  voice  will  be  scaring 

Flocks  of  3roung  visions  on  gossamer  wings: 
Leave  me,  0  leave  me !  for  in  your  rude  presence 

Nothing  of  all  my  bright  world  can  remain, — 
Thou  art  a  blifirht  to  this  garden  of  pleasance. 

Thou  art  a  blot  on  my  beautiful  brain  I 
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**  Oeue  yoar  dull  lecture  on  eares  and  enmloyment, 

Let  xne  foi^t  awhile  trouble  and  strife^ 
Leave  me  to  peace,  —  let  me  husband  enioyment, 

This  is  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  Hie  f 
For  to  my  feeling  the  choicest  of  pJeasnres 

b  to  lie  thus,  without  peril  or  pain, 
Lasily  listeniug  the  musical  measures 

Of  the  sweet  voice  in  my  beautiftil  brain! 

*  Hush,  —  for  the  halo  of  calmness  is  spreading 

Over  mv  spirit  as  miid  as  a  dove; 
Hush,  —  K>r  the  angel  of  comfort  is  shedding 

Over  mr  body  his  vial  of  love; 
Hnsb,  ~  fbr  new  slumbers  are  over  me  stealing, 

Thus  would  I  court  them  a^in  aod  again, 
Hash,  —  for  ray  heart  is  intoxicate, — reeling 

In  the  swift  waltz  of  my  beautiful  brain  I " 

Hie  Beemin^  egotism  of  this  poem,  attributing,  as  it 
amara  to  uo,  beauty  of  a  hiffh  order  even  to  the 
wmty-brown  nerve-tiflBue  of  Mr.  Tapper's  brain  it- 
•df,  vanishes  as  soon  as  its  extraordinary  subtlety 
and  bol<lne88  of  conception  are  fullv  perceived.  Mr. 
Topper,  dream-absorbed,  and  causht  in  the  soft  nets 
of  bis  own  beautiful  brain, — Mr.  l\ipper,  finding  any 
dsturbing  agency,  whether  of  domestic  servant  or  of 
that  ^  hind  "  elsewhere  more  than  once  refeired  to  by 
him,  or  indeed  of  any  other  interrupting  influence,  a 
blot  on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  brain  in  the  net- 
work of  which  he  is  a  struggling  captive, — Mr.  Tup- 
per,  half-lulled  again  by  the  **  sweet  vision  "  in  that 
DeaudM  brain, — finally,  Mr.  Tupper's  heart  reel- 
ing *Mn  the  swift  waltz"  of  his  b»iutiful  brain, — 
are  all,  especially  the  last,  metaphors  so  bold  that 
the  earnest  student  of  his  poetrv  is  driven  to  look 
heneath  Uie  surface.  And  tnere  he  sees  at  once  that 
the  poet  sees  really  in  himself  the  genius  of  £ng- 
bnd,  —  that  he  sees  that  it  is  the  peculiar  danger 
of  England  to  be  even  too  much  ruled  by  her  intel- 
lectou  class,  to  be  caught,  in  short,  **  in  the  soft  net 
of  her  beautiiUl  brain,  — that  the  agency  which  is 
most  unpleasantly  awakening  her,  and  preventing 
her  finom  givine  herself  up  to  that  influence,  is  the 
true  **  blot  on  her  beautiful  brain,"  namely,  the  la- 
boring class,  giving  rise  no  doubt  to  the  condition- 
o^Ensland  question,  —  that,  in  spite  of  this  awaken- 
ing bu>t  on  the  brain,  the  voice  of  the  intellectual 
aren  is  stiU  in  danger  of  prevailing,  —  nay,  that 
finally,  the  very  heart  of  England  is  yielding  to  the 
intoxication,  and  whirling  madly  about  in  the  swift 
wdtz  of  the  intellectual  thoughts  which  can  neither 
sober  it  nor  govern  themselves.  And  now  we  see 
why  he  has  named  the  lines  *'  Sloth."  It  is  moral 
sloth  which  prevents  the  will  and  heart  of  Enj^land 
fimn  asserting  themselves  against  the  toils  laid  for 
them  bv  the  morbidly  active  brain. 

Mr.  i*upper  is  ofien  as  impressive  as  this,  but  not 
often  Quite  so  subtle.  You  must  study  him  indeed, 
like  all  ^at  poets,  to  grasp  his  full  greatness,  but 
nsuaUv  his  apparent  drift  and  his  reafdrift  are  one 
and  the  same.  And,  as  in  this  poem,  he  himself 
almost  alwavs  stands,  and  usually  without  any  sort 
ofdisgu]fle,Knr  the  English  character.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  grand  lines  on  **  Energy,"  beginning :  — 

**  Indomitable  merit 
Of  the  stout  old  Saxon  mfnd. 
That  makes  a  man  Inherit 
The  glories  of  his  kind, — 
That  scatters  all  around  him 
Until  he  stands  sublime, 
With  nothing  to  confound  him, 
fhe  conqueror  of  Time.** 

The  whole  piece  is  unfortunately  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, but  we  must  show  how  simply  and  powerfullv, 
after  this  introduction  to  show  us  that  ne  is  really ' 
speaking  of  the  English  national  mind,  he  £^dcs 
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into  his  usual  identification  of  that  mind  with  his 
own  representative  personality.  He  speaks  of  the 
manifest  destiny  which  urges  on  his  own  "  eneigies 
ethereal,"  but  be  is  only  the  microcosm  in  which  we 
see  the  delineation  of  the  macrocosm  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  poem :  — 

**  Unflinching  and  unfearing, 

The  flatterer  of  none. 
And  in  good  courage  wearing 

The  honors  I  have  won! 
Let  Circumstance  oppose  me, 

I  beat  It  to  my  will; 
And  if  the  flood  o*erflows  me, 

I  dive  and  stem  it  still.  — 
No  hindering  dull  material 

Shall  conquer  or  control 
Mv  energies  ethereal,  — 

iMv  gladiator  soul  I 
I  will  contrive  occasion. 

Not  tamely  bide  my  time; 
No  Capture,  but  Creation 

Shall  make  ray  sport  sublime ! 
Let  lower  spirits"  linger 

For  sign  oy  beck  or  nod, 
I  always  see'the  finger 

Of  an  onward-urging  GodT 

How  fine  is  that  contrast : — 

•<Hy  energies  ethereal, 
My  gladiator  soul.' 

An  "  ethereal  gladiator," — that  is  what  Mr.  I'npper 
would  make  out  of  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  stuff 
of  which  his  countrymen  are  made.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Tupper  has  alread;^  made  out  of  himself 

But  it  is  not  only  m  teaching  us  to  see  really 
broad  and  comprehensive  thoughts  in  the  apparent 
egotism  of  his  reflections  that  Silr.  Tupper  has  edu- 
cated the  taste  which  he  gratifies.  As  Wordsworth 
educated  us  to  appreciate  truly  the  (almost  naked) 
simplicitv  which  be  always  observed,  so  Tupper  has 
educated  us  to  appreciate  truly  a  simplicity  of  an- 
other kind, — a  cooing,  domestical  simplicity,  almost 
dovey  in  its  sweetness  and  innocence,  which  when 
closely  associated  with  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  feel- 
ings we  have  described,  —  the  "•  gladiator«oul "  ele- 
ment of  Mr.  Tupper's  poetry, — makes  a  very  rare 
combination  indeed.  Take,  fi>r  example,  the  second 
stanza  in  the  poem  called  **  Pons  Pamassi^  or  ^  Sol- 
ace of  Song**:  — 

**  Ah  1  thou  fairy  fount  of  sweetness, 
Well  I  wot  how  dear  thou  art 
In  thy  purity  and  raeetness 
To  my  hot  and  thirsty  heart. 
When,  with  sympathetic  fleetness, 

1  have  raced  from  thought  to  thought, 
And,  anrayed  in  maiden  neatness, 
By  her  natural  taste  well  tanght, 
Thy  young  Naiad,  thy  Pieria, 
My  melodious  Egeria, 
Winsomely  finds  out  my  fancies 

Frank  as  Sappho,  as  unsought, — 
And  with  innocent  wife-like  Ranees 
Close  beside  my  spirit  dances. 

As  a  sister  Ariel  onght,  — 
Tripping  at  her  wanton  will, 
With  unpremeditated  skill, 
Like  a  gushing  mountain  riU, 
Or  a  bright  Bacchante,  reeling 
Through  the  flights  of  thought  and  feeling, 
Half  concealinff,  half  revealBng, 
Whatsoe'er  of  spirit's  fire. 
Beauty  kindling  with  desire, 
Can  M  caught  m  Word's  attire; 

Evoe !  Fons  PamassI, 
Pons  ebrie  nunassi.'* 

Hie  unchastened  mind,  as  yet  uncultivated  by  Mr. 
Tuppei's  influence,  will  revolt  against  this,  as  the 
enemies  of  Wordsworth  who  composed  the  parody 
about  "  naughty  Nancy  Lake  "  rebelled  against  his 
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nmpficity.  Bat  the  dove  <of  Mr.  Topper^s  mnfle  w2U 
overcome  them  at  last,  and  make  them  see  the  ez- 
qointe  taste  and  feeling  of  ''an  innocent  wife-like" 
Egeria, — how  completely  it  rids  m  of  any  of  the 
ambiguous  feelings  excited  by  the  story  of  Kuma 
and  Egeria,  —  an  Egeria,  too,  who  does  not  dance 
in  Mr.  Tapper's  presence  at  all  without  having  her 
sister  with  ner.  Even  so,  we  may  perhaps  a  litde 
regret  some  of  the  last  lines.  We  don't  think  '*an 
innocent  wife-like "  Egeria  should  have  been  at  all 
like  a  Bacchante,  even  a  Bacchante  in  **  Word's 
attire,"  thou«^h  we  have  no  doubt  that  is  a  very  re- 
spectable attire.  We  don't  think  the  aUusion  quite 
in  Mr.  Tupper^s  ordinary  tone.  Still  the  innocent 
sweetness  of  the  general  conception  is  perhaps  even 
enhanced  by  the  slip. 

The  same  exquisite  purity  of  feeling  shows  itself 
in  Mr.  Tupper^s  love  of  crystals  and  fdl  symbols  of 
purity.  The  thoughts  shooting  through  his  brain 
when  "  the  calm  chao»*brooding  dove  "  of  Silence  is 
present  with  him  he  likens  to  crystals,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  psunfulness  of  the  suggestion  of  crystals  dan- 
cing about  in  the  soft  net  of  a  "  beautiful  brain." 

**SlLEXCK. 

"  Dear  Nurse  of  Thoneht,  calm  chaos-brooding  dove, 
Thee,  Silence,  well  ilove; 
Mother  of  Fancy,  friend  and  sister  mine, 
Silence,  my  heart  is  thine. 

*  Rarer  than  Eloquenca,  and  sweeter  tu 
Thy  dulcet  paoses  are; 
Stronger  than  Music,  charm  she  ne*er  so  well, 
Is,  Silence,  thy  soft  speU. 

**  The  rushing  crystals  throb  about  my  bmln, 
And  thrill,  and  shoot  again,  — 
Their  teeming  imagery  crowds  my  sphere, 
If  Silenee  be  but  here.*' 

There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  intentional  incongru- 
ity between  the  dove-like  character  of  Silence  and 
her  crystallizing  modus  operandi  on  the  brain.  The 
one  is  soft  punty,  the  other  hard  purity ;  and  Mr. 
Tupper  means  to  teach  us  by  the  contrast  how 
really  consistent 'is  the  soft  cooing  of  domestic  peace 
with  the  hard  and  luminous  brilliance  of  poetic  con- 
ception. He  is  very  happy  in  conveying  .moral  les- 
sons by  these  metaphors.  In  an  ad  j:^es8  to  the  'fly- 
ing years  he  says,  —  . 

"EnEv!  FuoACBS. 

.  *  The  flying  vears !  the  flylng^  years  I 
How  rapidly  they  wing  away, — 
With  all  their  coveyed  hopes  and  fears, 
A  mingled  flock  of  gmve  aad  gay,"  <— 

where  every  one  will  feel  at  once  the  originality 
and  beauty  of  the  phrase  '*  coveyed  hopes  and 
fears."  It  transports  you  immediately  to  the  par- 
trid^-ficld,  you  hear  the  whirr  of  the  st^ed  brood 
as,  bke  hopes  and  fears,  they  rise  from  their  nest  in 
the  bosom  of  earth,  and  the  report  o£  the  gun  which 
brings  down  one  and  leaves  the  others,— a  living 
t^pe  of  the  apparently  harsh  and  capricious  selec- 
tions of  destiny.  Yet  does  not  the  sportsman  se- 
lect the  fattest  partridge  for  his  aim,  just  as  destiny 
so  often  destroys  the  richest,  best-fed  hopes,  and 
leaves  the  lean  ones  uninjured? 

But  we  must  conclude  arbitrarily,  or  we  should 
never  conclude  at  all ;  and  as  Tupper  finely  says,  — 
a  truth  which,  like  ill  his  truths,  has  grown  upon 
us  more  and  more  the  more  deepi^y  we  study 
works, — 

**  All  created  yearnings  tend 
In  a  rapid  ever  stronger 
To  that  cataract,  The  End.** 


That  we  should  feel  such  a  creature-yearning  at  all 
while  reading  Mr.  Tupper  is  the  strongest  proof  we 
could  bring  of  the  rare  generalizing  power  which 
belongs  to  his  wise,  genial,  and  innocent  poetic 
nature. 


UNDERGROUND  PERILS. 

If  the  Apostle  Paul  had  lived  some  centuries  la- 
ter on,  he  might  have  had  occasion  to  add  to  the 
list  of  perils  which  be  underwent  those  uadei^ground 
dangers  to  which  so  luge  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion are  subject,  and  of  which  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Coal-Mines  forms  the  instructive,  though 
ommous,  death-rc^ 

People  sitting  before  their  cheerful  Christmas  fire 
have  very  feeme  notions  of  the  difliculty  and  xaak 
that  every  nub  of  coal  represents.  They  have  a 
generally  vague  impression  of  the  gloomy  interior 
of  a  coal-pit,  that  rises  to  a  certain  Seme  of  inten- 
sity when  any  particular  tragedy  on  a  large  scale  b 
unfortunately  enacted,  such  as  those  at  the  Hartley 
or  the  Bisca  collieries ;  but  except  on  such  occaaoaa 
as  these  they  have  but  little  idea  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  danger  incurred  by  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  procure  that  most  essential  article  for  carrying 
on  British  commense  and  8uppl}']ng  wannth  to  the 
British  population.  The  Reports,  albeit  thev  ase 
Uue4xx>KS,  deserve  to  be  studied  attentively  b^ 
every  intelligent  penon ;  for  though  we  aie  not  a& 
coliienr  proprietors  or  coal-merchants,  we  ace  all  i^ 
directly  mterested  in  the  coal  question ;  and  even  as 
a  matter  of  humanity  we  cannot  help  fo^uff  a  eeiw 
tain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  lives  aad  iortuneB 
of  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
countrjrmen,  —  that  being,  according  to  the  Report, 
about  the  number  of  cou-miners  employed  during 
the  past  year. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  that,  even  after 
years  of  diligent  and  stringent  government  super- 
vision, when  every  possible  rule  nas  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  lire,  founded  upon  the  meet  scien- 
tific investigations,  for  every  109,000  tons  of  cool 
Ixottght  to  the  light  of  day,  one  life  is  lost,  what 
must  have  been  uie  hecatombs  annually  sacrificed 
undei^ground  in  the  days  when  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  collier,  wlien 
he  was  nothing  but  a  wretched  troglodyte,  unknown 
and  unnoticed  save  by  those  whose  policy  it  was  to 
^t  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  him  I  It  really 
IS  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  every  109,000  tons 
demands  a  life,  and  that  during  the  year  1864  for 
everjr  854  persons  employed  one  was  struck  down, 
and  it  fully  iustifies  the  pressure  put  on  coal-masters 
to  prevent  by  every  possible  means  such  a  lament- 
able state  of  things. 

It  will  always  happen,  however,  that  whatever 
rules  are  made,  whatever  improvements  effeeted, 
they  will  be  ft«quently  rendered  ni^tory  by  the 
stupidity  and  carelessness  of  those  for  whose  pto- 
tection  they  were  adopted,  aad  it  is  surprising  what 
a  large  propcnrticHi  of  accidents  is  due  to  tlus  cause. 
Some  or  them  read  almost  like  acts  of  suicide ;  the 
worst  of  it  being  that  the  one  who  is  to  blame  is 
seldom  the  only  victim,  but  that  others  are  generally 
included  in  the  fotal  results.  . 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  more  recently  a 
coal  district  has  been  worked  the  smaller  percent- 
&ge  would  there  be  of  accidents  or  deaths,  owing  to 
the  increased  appliances  and  better  working  ar- 
rangements of  uie  newer  collieries,  as  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  at  work  for  some  time. 
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Bat  this  role  does  not  hold  good.  For  instance, 
West  Scotland  —  which  comprises  the  Lanarkshire 
and  A^rrfihire  districts,  one  of  the  oldest  coal-produ- 
cinff  localities  that  we  have  —  is  far  more  free  from 
accident  than  South  Wales,  which  is  more  recently 
dereloped  than  any  other ;  and  even  Northumber- 
land ranks  above  the  latter  in  immunity  of  life. 
For  whereas  South  Wales,  raising  Tin  round  num- 
ben)  6,900,000  tons,  has  one  man  killed  for  every 
S77  colliers  working?,  and  for  every  66,000  tons  of 
eotl  raised;  East  Scotland,  raising  very  little  less 
coal,  has  only  one  man  killed  for  eyery  622  colliers, 
and  every  188,000  tons  brought  to  the  surface. 
Northumberland,  which  produces  more  than  10,- 
000,000  of  tons,  loses  only  one  man  for  every 
147,000  tons ;  and  yet  the  Newcastle  coal-field  has 
been  in  working  order  centuries  before  South  Wales 
was  thought  of. 

One  great  reason  for  this  unpleasant  superiority 
of  South  Wales  in  adding  to  the  death-roU,  is  the 
fienr  nature  of  the  coals,  especially  in  the  Merthyr 
and  Aberdare  seams ;  on  account  of  which  it  ofien 
happens  that,  when  an  explosion  does  occur,  it  is 
the  means  of  destroying  a  great  number  of  men  at 
the  tame  time. 

Of  all  the  districts,  that  of  West  Lancashire  uid 
North  Wales  are  the  most  destructive  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  death  to  the  number  of  colliers  working, 
1  to  every  221 ;  while  South  Wales  has  most 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
raised,  beins  1  to  eyery  66,000.  Yorkshire  heads 
the  list  in  freedom  from  accident,  although  it  will 
be  seen,  in  referring  to  the  list,  that  the  number  of 
coUiers  emj^oyed  in  each  district  does  not  always 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  number  of  tons  of 
eoal  raised.  Thus,  Northumberland  and  North 
Durham  emjdoy  24,400  men,  and  yield  more  than 
10,000,000  tons ;  whereas  the  next  to  it.  South  Wales, 
employs  29,000,  and  yields  not  quite  7,000,000  tons. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  or  three  ways ; 
it  partly  depends  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
coantry,  the  character  of  the  seams^  and  so  on. 
The  collieries  in  Northumberland  are  only  165  in 
number,  acainst  882  in  South  Wales ;  but,  on  the 
ether  hand,  they  are  infinitely  larger  in  staff  and 
•wI^-k/,  some  of  them  forming  penect  colonies  of 
themselves,  and  very  few  being  as  small  as  most  of 
the  establishments  in  South  Widcs.  The  latter 
district,  too,  is  of  a  very  extensive  area,  and  the 
pits  are  much  scattered;  whereas,  in  the  former, 
which  is  much  less  extensive  in  acreage,  every  square 
yard  is  made  available  for  mining  purposes,  al- 
though the  separate  collieries  are  fewer  in  number. 

In  South  Staffordshire  it  appears  that  there  are 
1K>  kss  than  640  collieries,  which  nevertheless  do 
not  emplov  so  many  men  as  South  Wales  does  with 
200  less  pits ;  and  this  arises  firom  the  thickness  of 
the  seams,  the  extreme  value  of  the  groufid,  and 
the  consequent  crowding  together  of  numbers  of 
'Collieries  mto  a  very  small  compass, — as  indeed 
iBiBt  be  evident  to  any  traveller  by  railway  throngh 
the  Bbck  Country. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  various  forms  in  which 

death  usually  appears  to  the  collier,  as  tabulated 

'by  the  Inspectors'^  Reports.    Pevfaaps  the  one  best 

known  to  tne  public,  and  certainly  the  most  dreaded 

'far  those  liable  to  it,  on  acoount  of  the  wholesale 

■ni^bter  so-  frequently  involved,  is  that  of  explo- 

'Mi;  fipom  which  cause  we  eee  thai  257  perished  in 

Hheyean  1868-64.    It  is  acaveelv  fair  to  estimate 

anyone  district  as  regarding  explosion  by  any  one 

7«tf 9  as,  firam  some  fktality  ormtsehftwee^  a  eow-fi^d 


that  is  usually  tolerably  fi?ee  firom  this  misfortune, 
may  all  of  a  sudden  be  the  scene  of  a  widespread 
catastrophe,  which  numbers  its  victims  by  hundreds. 
Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  character  of  the  coal- 
seams  may  DC  ascertained  by  consulting  the  black 
list ;  since,  let  what  will  be  done,  it  is  impossible  al- 
ways to  control  the  fierv  element  so  as  to  prevent 
its  stamping  in  burning  letters  a  certain  individuali- 
ty on  the  district  Against  this,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  more  &ry  a  coal  is  known  to  be,  the 
greater  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  danger. 

As  many  of  my  readers  probably  know,  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  arises  from  the  presence  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  in .  such  a  quantity  in  the  air  of 
the  pit  that  it  Incomes  explosive  when  a  licht  is  in- 
troduced. Nor  is  the  danger  over  when  this  crisis 
happens;  for  one  of  the  results  of  the  explosion  is 
to  generate  au  enormous  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
indifferently  called  afleislamp,  choke-damp,  or 
black-damp,  which  surely  snfiocates  those  whom 
the  scorchmg  flame  has  spared,  unless  they  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  purer  air.  When 
such  a  frightfid  calamity  as  this  overtakes  a  pit,  it 
may  easily  be  conceivea  what  numbers  are  swept 
off  at  one  blow ;  and  how  hopeless  it  is,  generally 
speakiuj^,  for  an;|r  one  to  escape  who  comes  within 
tne  radius  of  its  influence.  Nearly  all  our  most  fa- 
tal eoUiery  accidents  have  happened  from  this 
cause. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a  colliery  district 
can  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  dreadful 
panic  and  terror  that  seizes  on  all  concerned  at  the 
very  suspicion  of  an  explosion ;  although  it  has  hap- 
pened, m  extensive  mines,  that  one  section  of  col- 
liers worluB^  in  a  far-off  i^ace  was  unaware  of  the 
sad  havoc  going  on  in  another  part.  Above  ground, 
the  excitement  is  intense;  at  the  first  intimation 
that  there  is  anything  wrong,  too  often  heralded  by 
a  dull,  deep  boom  issuing  from  the  pit's  mouth',  hun- 
dreds of  those  residing  near,  principally  women  and 
children,  rush  to  the  scene  of  action,  each  bewail- 
ing the  possible  loss  of  a  parent,  husband,  or  child. 

£  or  a  brief  period  men's  wits  seem  to  have  de- 
serted them;  but  that  soon  ceases,  and  with  the 
pluck  and  presence  of  mind  that  characterizes  the 
true  Englishman  in  time  of  danger,  a  cordon  is  soon 
est2d)lished  round  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the  thronging 
crowd  kept  off;  the  doctors  hastily  appear  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  restoring  suspended  anima- 
tion ;  the  viewers  and  managers  of  neighboring  col- 
lieries hurriedly  consult  on  we  safest  mode  oi  pro- 
ceeding, and  an  ii^paratus  is  soou  rigged  up  for  the 
purpose  of  descent,  if,  as  often  happens,  the  usual 
machinery  is  injured.  Then  a  brave  band  of  men, 
disregarding  aught  but  the  fact  that  their  fellow- 
men  are  dying  or  dead  undeivround,  cautiously  de- 
scend, the  first  great  object  being  to  restore  some 
degree  of  ventilation  to  the  workings,  in  order  that 
the  earliest  possible  exploration  may  be  carried  out 
in  safety.  While  some  are  effecting  this  object, 
others  are  proceeding  carefully  amidst  the  almost 
overpowering  gMes,  to  the  locality  where  it  is  known 
that  the  colhers  were  at  work ;  and  soon  they  come 
upon  the  horrible  traces,^ men,  who  have  flown 
with  the  wings  of  fear  tov^irds  the  shafl  in  the  hopes 
of  escaping  Soak  the  demon  behind,  but  who  having 
been  overtaken,  lie  either  gasping  for  breath  or 
senseless.  As  they  approach  the  scene  of  the  ex- 
plosion, the  horrors  assmne  a  different  aspect.  Here 
the  victims  lie  in  every  possible  attitude,  scorched, 
blackened,  mangled,  ana  nnrecogpizable,  even  by 
the  fond  relations  waiting  at- the  pit's  mouth. 
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I  know  nothing  more  solemn  and  distressing  than 
to  form  one  of  Uiat  crowd,  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  the  first  ghastly  caigo  has  started  from  the  bot* 
tom.  As  the  chain  winds  slower  and  slower,  every 
head  cranes  forward  with  horrible  dread,  to  see 
what  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  will  reveal.  Up 
comes  the  cage,  with,  may  be,  a  conple  of  dead 
bodies  in  charge  of  the  living,  when  there  is  one 
eager  look,  and  straightway  some  wretched  wife  or 
mother  rushes  forwara,  shnekine  and  wailing  to  see 
the  hope  and  stay  of  the  family,  who,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  left  the  home  in  health  and  spirits, 
now  brought  up  a  corpse.  The  whole  scene,  when 
the  explosion  has  bc^n  of  any  great  extent,  is 
enough  to  haunt  one  to  one's  dying  day ; — the  nev- 
er-ending stream  of  bodies  carried  to  their  homes, 
the  rows  and  rows  of  coffins,  and  lastly  the  funerals 
with  their  thousands  of  mourners,  stamp  such  an 
occurrence  with  an  indescribable  gloom  and  horror. 
And  to  think  that  all  this  death  and  destruction  has 
possibly  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  one  man, 
who,  may  be,  has  gone  into  a  place  into  which  he 
had  no  business  to  go,  or  who  has  lighted  his  pipe 
in  defiance  of  rules. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  very  knowledge 
that  there  was  gas  in  any  particular  place  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  a  workman  fi*om  going  there  with 
naked  light,  i.  e.  without  a  safety-lamp,  even  were 
there  no  special  rule  to  prevent  his  doing  so ;  but 
the  reports  show  a  number  of  cases  in  mach  this 
has  happened,  the  transgressors  not  being  boys  or 
strangers  to  the  underg^round  arrangements,  but  old, 
expenenced  men,  and  in  one  case,  the  owner  of  the 
pit  himself,  who  was  engaged  in  surveying,  and  who 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  locality. 
By  another  rule  no  collier  is  allowed  to  have  a  safety- 
lamp  unless  it  is  locked,  the  key  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  proper  officer,  whose  place  it  is  to  see  to  them ; 
but  it  unfortunately  happens  t^iat  the  overt  act  of 
picking  the  lock,  to  get  a  light  for  the  pipe,  is  only 
too  easy  and  too  common.  When  discovered,  the 
offence  is  severely  punished ;  but  it  is  too  usual  an 
occurrence  for  the  punishment  to  come  in  a  terrible 
and  sudden  form,  and  carry  off  the  culprit  in  a 
single  second  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly 
tribunal.  In  pits  where  the  fire-damp  is  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  where  the  ventilation  is  very  good,  it  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manager  to  aUow  the  men  to 
work  with  naked  lights,  as  is  often  done  in  some  of 
the  bituminous  pits  of  South  Wales.  £ven  then  the 
presence  of  the  gas  may  easily  be  tested  by  applying 
a  light  to  the  roof,  when  a  sheet  of  pale  tinted  mune 
instantly  runs  along,  as  if  warning  one  that  the  play- 
ing with  such  edged  tools  miist  not  be  carried  too 
far. 

A  very  common  occurrence  in  firing  pits  is  the 
presence  of  "  blowers,**  by  which  is  meant  a  cavity 
m  the  coal  that  has  served  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
gas  around  it,  which,  of  course,  is  instantly  liberated 
by  the  stroke  of  the  pick,  doing  more  or  less  damage 
according  to  the  size  of  the  hoflow.  The  same  thing 
is  occasionally  repeated  on  a  much  larser  scale  bv 
the  chance  breaking  in  upon  old  womngs  which 
have  been  closed  up  for  years,  and  upon  the  walls 
of  which  a  too  incautious  approach  has  been  made 
either  from  carelessness  or  a  misapprehension  as  to 
the  proximity  of  the  dangerous  locality.  Such  a 
mistake  is  most  terrible  and  fiital  in  its  consequences ; 
for  sometimes  water,  and  sometimes  gas,  is  evolved 
in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  deetmction  infal- 
libly overtakes  everybody  working  in  that  quarter. 
Is  there  no  guaranty  againfft  this  hidden  danger, 


and  can  no  protection  be  devised  for  those  who  are 
thus  daily  working  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder? 
The  only  protection  is  summed  up  in  one  word, — 
**  Ventimtion'';  and,  thanks  to  the  mining  schools, 
the  ph}'8ics  of  ventilation  are  pretty  well  underBtood. 
As  Mr.  Brough  well  says  in  his  report  for  Monmouth- 
shire :  — 

**  There  are  no  secrets  in  ventilation.  Furnace 
power  in  excess,  so  that  less  or  more  wind  may  be 
had  as  required,  and  when  wanted ;  great  sectional 
area  wherever  air  travels  underground,  splitting  it 
judiciously;  abundant  supervision  and  complete 
discipline,  —  these  are  the  simple  methods  by  which 
approximate  safety  may  be  arrived  at  and  relied  on. 
It  matters  but  little  which  may  be  the  prevailing 
danger,  fire-damp  or  black-damp ;  thorough  search- 
ing ventilation,  never  neglected,  will  sweep  both  or 
either  harmlessly  and  speedily  away." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  much 
ventilation  can  ever  be  applied  as  to  render  every 
portion  of  the  workingjs  safe  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  practice  to  wall  off  dis- 
used workings,  in  order  that  no  one  might  venture 
in ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  firemen  thoroughly  to 
inspect  every  stall  and  leading  morning  and  evening, 
so  that  no  workman  is  allowed  to  enter  any  place 
where  gas  is  reported  to  exist,  until  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  attention.  The  air  of  some  pits, 
however,  is  alwavs  at  a  point  at  which  explosion  is 
more  or  less  liable  to  occur.  Apropos  of  which,  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  Derbyshire  report,  strongly  shows  the 
care  which  should  be  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  debates  upon  **  The  impropriety  and 
danger  of  continuing  to  work  even  with  a  safety- 
lamp  in  an  explosive  mixtm^.  The  feeling  among 
some  is,  that,  when  gas  is  discovered  and  men  are 
furnished  with  safety-lamps,  all  is  done  that  is  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  is  safe  to  continue  to  work 
with  a  lamp,  which  in  fiict  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  substituting  these  instruments  m  lieu  of 
ventilation,  —  a  practice  most  dangerous  to  life 
and  property,  and  one  too  common  in  Notting- 
hamshire.** 

North  Staffordshire  heads  the  list  from  deaths  by 
explosion  during  the  year  1864,  with  a  total  of  22, 
being  exactly  double  the  number  of  the  year  previons. 

The  fluctuations,  however,  are  better  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  South  Wales  basin,  which,  in  the 
last  year,  only  lost  6  men  from  this  cause,  but  in 
1868,  66.  This  enormous  increase  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  Morfa  Pit,  near 
Neath,  which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best 
conducted  and  ventilated  colliery  in  the  district 
Nevertheless,  at  a  moment*s  notice,  89  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
the  destructive  n>rce,  that  although  the  accident 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  October,  the  last 
body  was  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  November, 
owing  to  the  blowing  away  of  all  tlie  timbers  that 
supported  the  roof,  and  the  consequent  choking  up 
of  the  works.  The  number  of  deaths  from  explo- 
sion in  this  single  district,  which  does  not  include 
Monmouthshire,  during  the  last  nine  yean,  has  been 
over  1,100! 

But  notwithstanding  this  formidable  array  of  fig- 
ures, death  by  explosion  is  not  the  most  common 
form  that  occurs.  The  greatest  number  of  casual- 
ties arise  frqm  falls  of  the  roof  or  of  the  coal  itsdf, 
and  400  deaths  are  attributed  to  this  cause  in  1864, 
South  Wales  aeatn  taking  the  lead  with  an  obituary 
of  67,  closely  followed  by  South  Staffordshire  with 
61,  and  West  Lancashire  with  48.    , 
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This  excess  of  death  in  some  localities  is  due  to 
the  &ct  that  the  roof  or  strata  that  lies  immediately 
over  the  coal-seams  is  shaky  and  liable  to  come  down 
in  masses,  whereas  the  roof  of  other  coals  is  hard 
and  rocky.  The  protection  againft  this  kind  of  ac- 
cident is  Terv  simple,  and  consists  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  timber  to  prop  up  the  roof  as  the  excava- 
tion of  the  coal  goes  on. 

Fit-wood,  however,  is  an  expensive  article,  and 
there  is  too  often  a  short  supply  at  the  colliery,  so 
that  workmen,  rather  than  leave  off  their  occupa- 
tion, will  venture  on  in  a  sort  of  happy  recklessness 
as  to  whether  the  roof  will  hold  or  not ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  men  to  neglect  applying 
for  timber  rather  than  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  go  and  look  for  the  officer  whose  place  it  is  to 
supply  it,  until  at  last  the  trembling  mass  gives  wa^ 
and  comes  down  upon  the  unhappy  collier,  who,  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  (o  escape  death,  seldom  comes 
off  without  a  broken  leg  or  tnigh.  The  lax^ge  totals 
of  deaths  from  faUs,  —  viz.  895  in  1664,  ana  407  in 
1863, — lead  one  to  think  that  much  greater  care- 
Ailness  should  be  bestowed  on  this  pomt,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  removal  of  timber  from  aban- 
doned workings.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  South  Dur- 
ham report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  great  dan- 
ger incurred,  and  particularly  by  the  deputy  over- 
men, whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  this  removal.  Next 
to  accidents  by  &lls  unaerground,  come  those  con- 
nected with  the  shafts  or  machinery,  —  a  prevalent 
source  of  evil,  by  which  184  persons  lost  their  lives. 
And  yet,  there  is  no  portion  of  a  colliery  that  is  in 
general  so  thoroughly  well-managed  and  so  pro- 
Tided  with  the  newest  appliances  as  that  affecting 
the  winding  eear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  so  many  tilings  to  be  guarded  against,  and  so 
many  littie  points  uable  to  get  disarrsmged,  that  ^e 
cannot  wonder  that  so  many  fatalities  are  included 
under  this  head.  The  simple  accident  of  tumbling 
down  the  shaft  by  misadventure  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  a  very  siimilar  variety  occurred  in  South  Staf- 
ibrdshire  by  wnich  six  men  were  killed.  A  horse 
was  being  bridled  by  the  ostler  in  the  stable  near 
the  pit's  mouth,  when  it  got  restive,  knocked  the 
Litter  down,  and  bolted  out  of  the  building.  Un- 
fortunately it  made  directly  for  the  shaf^  down 
which  it  tumbled,  falling  upon  the  ax  men  who 
were  descending  at  the  tune.  Of  course  both  men 
and  horse  were  all  precipitated  to  the  bottom  m  a 
heap. 

This  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  safety 
wicket  which  is  now  adopted  in  all  good  collieries 
had  been  placed  to  fence  the  shaft  round.  A  simi- 
lar accident  sometimes  happens  from  men  who  are 
descending,  and  have  to  stop  midway  to  enter  a 
particular  working  or  gallery,  mistaking  their  land- 
mg-place,  and  stepping  off  under  the  impression  that 
their  journey  is  ended,  instead  of  which,  poor  fel- 
lows, they  find  that  they  have  undertaken  one  with 
a  more  speedy  and  terrible  termination.  Death 
sometimes  arises  from  things  fitUin^  on  the  colliers 
as  they  are  descendinffi  such  as  pebbles  or  a  clod  of 
earth  from  the  side  of  the  shaft ;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  what  a  very  small  stone  will  kill  a  man  when 
it  tumbles  from  a  great  hi^ht.  Prevention,  how- 
erer,  is  easily  atUdned  by  miing  to  the  top  of  the 
cace  an  iron  roof  of  no  great  thickness  or  weight, 
called  a  bonnet,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  calculated  to  resist  the  blow. 

Cases,  however,  have  been  known  where  even  the 
bonnet  has  been  penetrated.  The  safest  and  most 
ndical  protection  can  only  be  attained  by  having 


the  shaft  of  a  pit  securely  bricked  or  walled  through- 
out the  whole  depth,  so  as  to  form  a  f>erfectlv  smooth 
face  and  do  away  with  all  irregularities  of  surfrce. 
Many  large  pits  have  had  this  improvement  carried 
out  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  no  pit-shaft  is  ever 
sunk  now  without  wsJling  being  considered  a  sine 
qua  non.  Some  of  the  Somersetshire  coUieries  are 
very  defective  in  the  formation  of  their  shafts,  being 
remarkably  uneven  and  jagged  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  not  more  than  four  ana  a  half  feet  m  diameter, 
which  seriously  tells  on  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be 
admitted  for  ventilation.  When  a  pit  is  so  bad  in 
this  respect  as  to  require  a  peculiarly  constructed 
machine  to  travel  up  and  down  it,  we  can  eanly 
fancy  the  constant  dan^r  to  which  the  travellers 
are  exposed.  Yet  this  is  the  case  in  a  colliery  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  a  machine  called  a  **  man- 
hudge  "  is  used,  and  where,  partiy  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  shaft,  six  men  lost  their  lives. 
They  had  to  get  out  a  little  before  they  arrived  at 
the  Dottom,  where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
standage  water,  technically  called  the  "sumph." 
By  means  of  some  inaccuracy  of  the  signals,  the 
men  were  lowered  into  the  water,  and  although  the 
engineer  found  out  his  mistake  in  about  half  a  dozen 
seconds,  —  viz.  that  the  machine  had  been  lowered 
too  much, — it  was  not  rectified  in  time  to  prevent 
its  occupants  from  all  stepping  ofi*  into  the  water 
and  bein^  drowned. 

An  accident  equally  fatal  with  that  of  being  low- 
ered too  far  sometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  of  oeing 
lifted  too  high,  generally  arising  from  the  engine 
that  controls  the  winding  ^ar  running  wild,  and 
being  unable  to  be  stopped  m  time.  Near  Dudley, 
four  boys  were  ascending  a  pit  shaft  about  sixty 

Jrards  deep,  when  it  appeared  that  an  iron  key  be- 
ongin^  to  part  of  the  engine  machinery  had  slipped 
out  of  its  place,  so  the  engineer  lost  his  control  over 
it,  and  the  lads  were  drawn  up  over  the  pulley  and 
of  course  killed.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  outside  appearance  of  a  coal-pit  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  winding  chain  is  connected  with 
the  engine  by  means  of  puller's,  or  '*  sheaves,"  placed 
on  a  framework  about  twenty  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  pit.  It  will  be  obvious, ^therefore,  how  little  es- 
cape there  could  be  for  anybody  brought  over  these 
revolving  wheels  with  such  force. 

Death  from  the  snapping  of  the  winding-chain  is 
not  an  unfireqnent  occurrence,  although  not  so  com- 
mon as  of  yore,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  fiat  wire 
ropes  instead  of  the  chains  that  fcninerly  were  in 
universal  use.  Nevertheless,  wire  ropes,  although 
infinitelv  superior,  will  snap  sometimes,  more  espe- 
cially if  subject  to  the  vapor  and  steam  of  an  upcast 
shaft,  —  i.  e.  a  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  galleries. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of  too  close- 
ly approaching  old  and  disused  workings,  from  the 
nsk  of  tapping  the  walls  and  letti^  out  the  accu- 
mulated ^,  or,  mtiy  be,  water.  From  this  latter 
eight  cc^iers  lost  their  lives  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  mine.  A  very  common  thing  in  coal 
strata  is  the  presence  of  a  **  fault,"  or  intrusion  of 
some  rock  ox  various  thickness,  which  may,  and 
generally  does,  have  the  efiect  of  severing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  coal-beds,  and  of  altering  their  posi- 
tion, causing  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  re- 
appear at  a  higher  or  lower  level,  according  as  the 
fiiult  is  an  uptnrow  or  a  downthrow.  Generallv 
speaJcing,  faults  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  col- 
hery  proprietor,  as,  unless  they  are  known  to  exist 
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.  and  are  expected,  they,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  cause 
a  temporary  check  to  the  working  of  the  coal,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  where 
the  latter  may  turn  up  again.  Faults,  however, 
have  their  advantages  sometimes;  and  amongst 
others,  that  of  serving  as  a  natural  barrier  to  hold 
back  those  accumulations  of  water  which  exist  in 
every  undei^ground  working. 

Now,  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  this  accident 
.at  Mold  it  was  certain  thal^  a  quantity  of  water 
existed  in  the  old  working ;  but  it  was  also  known 
that  there  were  two  faults,  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  would  have  been  amply  su0icient  to 
have  kept  it  back ;  and  so  it  would,  had  not  unfor- 
tunately one  &.ult  been  cut  through,  and  explora- 
tions carried  very  much  beyond  it,  until  the  working 

.  plans  were  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  walls  of  the 
^Vgoaf,"  af  an  old  working  is  professionally  called ; 
and  so  a  <rast  torrent  of  water  burst  in,  and  the 
eight  mev  were  drowned. 

1  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  black  catalogue  of 
accidents  underground;  but  have,  I  think,  shown 

.  svfficient  to  enlist  some  sympathy  with  the  daily  life 

•  and  risk  of  our  black-diamond  hewers,  who,  what 
with  fire  and  water,  carelessness  and  recklessness^ 
follow  the  most  dangerous  occupation  of  any  class 
of  laborers,  except  perhaps  those  who  work  in  gun- 
powder miUs.  The  great  question,  after  all,  is, — 
what  good  has  the  present  system  of  government 

.  inspection  done,  or  has  it  done  any  good  ?  Un- 
doubtedly it  has,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  rejports  of 
the  Inspectors  themselves,  and  by  what  is  far  more 
to  the  point,  a  diminishing  death-rate. 

TRAITS  OF  REPUBLICAN  LIFE. 

**  WiiT,  Juan,"  said  I,  as  I  sat  examining  my  first 
week's  account  at  Cartas,  **  things  are  exorbitantly 
dear  in  this  land  of  liberty.  There 's  that  dinner 
I  ^ave  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  was  a  very 
plain  dinner  to  thirteen,  and  they  have  charged 
twenty-three  pounds  for  it !  That 's  a  charge  one 
might  expect  in  London  with  real  turtle,  ten  kinds 
of  Dsh,  and  as  many  courses ;  but  here  we  had  noth- 
ing very  much  beyoqd  the  usual. table  d'hdte  fare, 
except,  indeed,  a  turkey,  —  yes,  there  was  a  turkey, 
and  — " 

**  Things  care  dear,  sir,"  interrupted  Juan,  '^  and 
if  they  were  n't  so  in  a  general  way  they  would  be 
to  us.  Why,  th^re  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  whole  city  that  does  n't  know  we  brought  two 
boxes  of  gold  to  La  Guaira,  and  that  you  are  a 
oomisionado." 

**  And  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  The 
gold  was  for  the  government,  as  everybody  knows. 
And  if  any  man  ought  to  be  careful  of  money,  and 
to  examine  well  into  accounts,  it  should  be  a  finan- 
cial commissioner." 

<*  Well,  sir,"  replied  Juan,  "  that 's  one  view,  and 
I  'm  not  a-going  to  say  that  it 's  a  wrong  one ;  but 
it 's  not  a  Creole  view.  Sir,  it 's  of  no  manner  of  use 
being  too  honest  out  here,  for  no  one  gets  the  credit 
of  it.  As  for  government  business,  there 's  perhaps 
more  cheating  in  that  than  in  anything,  for  it 's  a 
kind  of  proverb,  Xa  mejor  hacienda  es  el  Gobiemo 
mal  administradOi  —  *  The  best  estate  is  the  govern- 
ment ill  administered.'  So,  no  offence,  sir,  but  if 
Tou  would  really  like  to  know  what  is  thought,  I  '11 
be  bound  the  general  opinion  is,  that  being  a  very 
sensible  man,  you  won't  part  with  those  TOxes  of 
gold  without  keeping  a  cuartillo  for  younelf  out  of 
every  real,  and  ca  course  they  think  that  when  you 


have  such  a  lot  of  money  you  ought  to  leave  some  of 
it  behind  for  the  good  of  the  countr\'.  As  for  the 
bill,  the  rule  for  marketing  here  is, '  6et  all  you  can, 
and  make  him  who  has  most,  pay  most' " 

So  saying,  Juan  walked  off*  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  morning  at  various  friends'  houses.  In 
the  evening,  at  mv  dinner-hour,  he  would  show  him- 
self again  for  a  short  time,  after  which  I  should  see 
nothing  of  him  till  next  day.  This  free-and-easy 
style  of  service  is  regarded  as  (^uite  the  correct  thing 
in  Venezuela,  —  a  country  which  might,  indeed,  be 
called  the  paradise  of  servants,  were  the  name  of  ser- 
vant applicable  at  all  to  the  vagrant  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  pay  you  short  visits  to  replenish  their 
purses  and  wardrobes,  leave  you  without  notice,  and 
severely  repress  any  attempt  to  communicate  with 
them  as  to  your  domestic  arrangements.  But  you 
may  talk  with  them  on  general  topics,  such  as  the 
weather  or  the  theatre,  and  on  pontics  you  may  be 
as  expansive  as  you  please ;  for  where  any  one  may 
become  a  general  or  a  president  in  a  few'days,  that 
subject  is  universally  interesting. 

The  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  is  so  well  carried 
out  that,  in  one  of^  the  best  houses  where  I  was  a 
guest,  the  gentleman  who  cleaned  the  boots  always 
came  into  my  room  with  his  hat  on  and  a  cigar  m 
his  mouth ;  and  another  gentleman,  whom  I  engaged 
to  assist  Juan,  left  me  the  day  after  his  arrival,  .on 
being  refused  the  custody  of  my  keys  and  purse, 
which  he  candidly  stated  was  the  only  duty  he  felt 
equal  to.  At  dances,  as  soon  as  the  music  strikes 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  the  servants  begin  to  waltz 
in  the  passages  and  anterooms,  and  as  entertain- 
ments are  aunost  always  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
generally  in  rooms  looking  into  the  street,  the  great 
^* unwashed"  thrust  their  naked  arms  and  ^>a«y 
faces  between  the  bars  of  the  windows  and  criticise 
the  dancing  with  much  spirit.  I  have  seen  a  gentle- 
man in  rags  leaning  into  a  window  fi-om  the  s^treet, 
with  hb  bare  arms  sumost  touching  those  of  a  beauti- 
fully dressed  lady,  while  his  most  sweet  breath  fan- 
ned her  tresses.  On  another  occasion  I  was  talking 
to  some  ladies  at  an  evening  party,  when  a  worthy 
sans-culotte  jerked  in  his  heaa  so  suddenly  to  listen 
to  our  conversation,  that  I  stopped,  on  which  be 
called  out,  **0  these  are  the  aristocrats  we  have 
here,  who  won't  talk  to  any  one  but  their  own 
setl" 

On  my  sitting  down  to  play  chess  with  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  one  of  the  states,  half  a  dozen 
female  servants  of  every  shade,  from  tawny  twilight 
to  black  night,  surrounded  the  table  and  began  to 
watch  the  game.  The  first  time  I  went  to  a  tailor 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  Creole  fnend,  who  under- 
took to  show  me  the  best  olace.  We  had  to  wait 
some  time  before  the  gentleman  of  the  shop  a])- 
peared.  When  he  did,  he  came  in  with  the  inevi- 
table cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  raised  his  hat  politely 
to  my  fnend,  walked  straight  up  to  me,  shook  hands, 
and  asked  me  how  I  did. .  He  then  sat  down  on  the 
counter,  put  various  questions  to  me  regarding  my 
coming  to  Venezuela,  talked  on  general  subjects, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  inti- 
mated that  he  was  ready  to  oblige  me  if  I  wanted  a 
coat.  This  tailor  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army, 
and  he  was  wearing  his  uniform  and  spurs  when  be 
came  in  to  measure  a  friend  of  mine. 

Juan  was  an  excellent  valet,  but  he  would  have 
lost  caste  had  he  been  too  attentive  to  his  duties  in 
Venezuela.  So  be  walked  off*,  as  I  have  said,  to 
amuse  himself,  and  left  me  to  think  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  businefls  intrusted  to  me.    I  had  no 


experience  in  South  American  aflfairs,  so  my  first 
measure  liad  been  to  secure  a  coadjutor,  who  was 
thproughly  au/ait  in  them.  C,  the  son  of  an  En^- 
li^man,  had  all  the  integrity  characteristic  of  his 
lace,  and  being  a  Creole  by  birtK,  that  is,  bom  in 
Venezuela,  knew  all  about  the  country.  He  chanced 
to  come  in  just  as  Juan  left  the  room,  and  seeing 
that  he  had  taken  a  ciffar  and  settled  himself  for  a 
chat,  I  said :  **  Now  tell  me,  C,  how  is  it  that  this 
country  is  so  wretchedly  poor,  and  so  eternally  bor- 
rowing money  ?  For  my  part^  I  can't  make  it  out 
You  have  n't  a  particle  of  show.  Tour  government 
house  looks  like  an  East  Indian  godown,  your  great 
men  make  no  display,  and  as  for  your  soldiers,  one 
would  think  that  the  last  successful  campaign  had 
been  against  the  finpiers,  and  that  the  victora  were 
carrying  off  the  plunder  on  their  backs.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  you  Venezuelans  are  not  extravagant,  and 
it  is  plain  that  you  have  great  resources,  if  you  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Your  soil  is  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  has  never  been  trodden  byan  invader 
sinc^  the  Spaniard  was  driven  out.  Then  what  is 
the  reason  that  you  are  always  borrowing  from  other 
oountries?  How  is  it,  too,  that  while  the  United 
States  of  Korth  America  have  made  such  progress, 
the  population  in  your  republic  is  all  but  stationary, 
the  seas  and  rivers  without  steamers,^  the  country 
witliout  roads,  and  commerce  lan^ishing  ? "  C. 
knotked  the  ashes  firom  the  end  of  his  cigar,  assisted 
thought  by  perching  his  less  conveniently  on  the  top 
of  a  chair,  and  finauy  repfied  as  follows :  *^  You  see, 
in  the  first  place,  there 's  a  difTercnce  in  the  breed. 
The  Yankees  are  a  go-ahead  lot,  there 's  no  mistake 
about  ^at  There 's  plentv  of  quicksilver  in  English 
Uood,  but  fog  and  damp  keep  it  down  in  England. 
At  New  York  it  rises  to  fever  heat,  and  to  the  roiling 
point  down  South.  Besides,  long  before  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill,  the  North  Americans  were  ripe  for 
selftfOvemment. 

**in  South  America  things  were  very  different. 
The  Spaniards  kept  their  American  subjects  in 
profound  ignorance.  Four  fiflhs  of  the  population 
coald  hot  even  read,  for  there  were  no  schools. 
£ren  at  Caracas,  the  capital,  there  was  no  printing- 
office  till  1816,  when  one  was  set  up  by  the  French- 
man, Delpeche.  The  illiberality  of  the  Spaniards 
went  so  £axj  tibat,  after  Isabella's  death,  nothing  was 
done  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  any  plant,  or 
improve  farming.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive 
was  prohibited,  and  that  of  tobacco  was  made  a 
crown  monopoly.  Emigration,  too,  was  aU  but  en- 
tirely prevented,  and,  in  the  total  absence  of  vivify- 
ing power,  die  wonder  rather  is  that  Venezuela 
fihould  ever  have  become  firee,  than  that  it  should 
have  made  so  little  progress. 

**  Then  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  government  and 
its  constant  borrowing,  there  are  several  reasons  for 
that  In  the  first  place,  the  Creoles  of  South  Amer- 
ica, though  they  have  many  good  qualities,  are  very 
averse  to  physiciU  labor.  They  w6n*t  go  to  work  in 
anew  country,  like  Englishmen,  —  clear  away  tim- 
ber, stub  up,  and  drain*  Their  wits  are  sharp,  and 
they  do  well  for  superintendents;  but  as  to  work, 
that  tries  the  sinews :  it  is  my  belief  that  all  the  ha- 
ciendas in  the  country  would  ^  to  ruin,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  breeds.  Again, 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  Spaniards,  —  the  alcubala,, 
or  exdse,  the  armada  and  corso,  or  coast  taxes,  the 
medias  anatas,  or  deductions  from  salaries,  the  mo- 
nopolies of  salt,  cards,  cane-liquor,  and  tobacco,  and 
.ntinerous  other  imposts,  were  aU  so  odious  to  the 
Columbians,  that  as  soon  as  they  declared  them- 


selves independent,  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
them,  leaving  only  the  customs  to  supply  a  revenne 
to  the  government  Now,  it  is  in  the  customs  that 
it  is  most  easy  to  peculate  and  defraud  the  state. 
With  a  coast  line  of  two  thousand  miles,  how  is  it 
possible  to  keep  down  smuggling  ? 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  contra- 
band trade,  I  may  mention  that  a  finance  minister 
of  Venezuela  has  proved  that,  of  the  two  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  imported  into  the 
country  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  indepen- 
dence, one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
millions'  worth  were  smuggled  I  But,  besides  that, 
the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  custom-house 
officers  is  such,  that,  as  iBeiiors  Brandt  and  In  bar- 
ren have  shown,  the  defalcations  of  revenne  from 
the  Aduanas  up  to  1852,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
At  present  the  annual  loss  to  covemment,  by  con- 
traband and  frauds  of  various  kinds,  is  reckoned  at 
six  millions.  But  don't  suppose  that  this  calcula- 
tion is  based  on  information  furnished  by  the  ac- 
counts kept  here.  If  other  countries  —  France  and 
the  United  States,  for  example  —  did  not  publish 
the  amount  of  their  exports  to  Venezuela,  no  one 
would  know  what  is  really  brought  into  this  country. 
It  is  only  by  comparing  foreign  statistics  with  home 
fictions  that  we  cofaie  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  is  cheated.  Indeed,  one  would  not 
be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  incessant  revolutions 
which  distract  this  unhappy  country  all  commence 
at  the  custom-houses. 

"  Owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  officials,  the  revenne 
falls  short ;  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  customs 
are  raised  until  the  necessaries  of  life  are  too  dear 
for  men  of  small  means.  Thus  discontent  is  sown 
broadcast,  and  discontent  leads  to  conspiracies.  Yet, 
^reat  as  the  evil  is,  one  cannot  help  laughing  at  the 
impudence  of  some  of  the  frauds.  According  to  the 
puolished  returns,  the  people  here  must  be  the  dir- 
tiest in  the  world  with  any  pretentions  to  civiliza- 
tion, since  it  is  officially  made  out  that  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  soap  in  a  week  is  all  that  each  person 
uses.  We  know  that  the  province  of  Gariicas  alone 
consumes  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  whereas, 
according  to  the  cnstom-house  returns,  the  daily 
consumption  of  all  Venezuela  does  not  reach  sixty- 
nine  barrels.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  public  treasury  is  empty,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Adudnas  are  all  more  or  less  mort- 
gaged, and  that  there  are  no  remittances  to  the 
capital  except  from  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
Or  course  the  only  resource  is  to  borrow  in  foreign 
markets,  and  hence,"  said  C,  throwing  away  'the 
end  of  his  cigar,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  here.  Apropos  of  wliich,  as  there  is  a  bull-fight 
to-day,  and  you  have  never  seen  one,  let  us  stroll 
down  to  the  Corrida." 

Before  we  could  reach  the  eastern  outskirt  of  the 
town,  where  the  buildins  stands  in  which  the  bull- 
fights are  held,  a  mass  ofclouds  came  drifting  fhnn 
the  Avila,  and  a  light  rain  began,  in  earnest  of  a 
more  pelting  shower.  Looking  about  for  shelter, 
and  seeing  at  a  window  some  l^ies  whom  we  knew 
slightly,  we  went  in  to  talk  to  them.  I  said  to  one 
of  them,  a  slim  girl  with  immense  dark  eyes,  and 
singularly  long  eyelashes,  "We  are  going  to  the 
Corrida;  does  the  sefiorita  ever  go?" 

"  No,  seKor,  I  never  go.  The  kSies  of  Venezuela 
think  bull-fights  very  l^rbarous.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  one  can  take  pleasure  in 
such  odious  cruelty." 
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"  Indeed  ?  "  said  I,  rather  astonished.  "  But  surelj 
in  Spain  ladies  think  differently.  At  Madrid  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  for  them  to  attend." 

**  That  may  be ;  we  do  not  follow  the  fashions  of 
Spain.    Perhaps  we  are  more  tender-hearted  here." 

After  this  dialogue,  I  was  not  surprised,  on  enter- 
ing the  Cirque  in  which  the  bull-fight  was  to  be 
held,  to  find  that  the  spectators  were  nearly  all  men, 
and  that  the  few  women  who  were  present  were  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  building  was  of  wood,  open 
to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  anything  but  substan- 
tial. Several  tiers  of  seats,  each  a  foot  or  so  higher 
than  the  other,  had  been  erected  round  a  circular 
area  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
These  seats  accommodated  perhaps  fifteen  hundred 
people,  and  there  seemed  but  little  room  to  spare. 

In  front  of  the  lowest  seat,  which  was  not  much 
raised  from  the  ground,  were  strong  palisades,  be- 
tween which  a  man  could  slip  with  ease,  and  thus 
they  afforded  the  toreros  a  secure  retreat  firom  the 
fury  of  the  bulls.  Close  to  where  I  took  my  place 
there  was  a  large  gate,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  bulls  one  by  one.  First  of  all,  however, 
a  squeaking  band  struck  up,  and  eight  toreros,  or 
pedestrian  l)idl-fighters,  entered,  ana  saluted  some 
person  of  note  who  sat  opposite  the  lai^  gate. 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  thunder«hower  idiich 
had  been  gathering  descended  in  torrents,  and  the 
people  shouted  to  the  toreros,  "No  moja  se,"  — 
"Don't  get  wet!"  —  on  which  they  slipped  in  be- 
tween the  palisades,  and  so  put  themselves  under 
cover.  They  were  very  well  made,  active  fellows, 
with  extremely  good  legs,  which  were  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, as  the^r  wore  white  silk  stockings  and  knee- 
breeches  embroidered  with  gold. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  stopped  there  was  a  loud 
shout,  and  presently  the  laree  gate  opened  and  in 
rushed  a  bull.  He  was  a  danc  animal,  almost  black, 
and  had  evidently  been  goaded  to  madness,  for  he 
came  charging  in,  tossing  his  head,  and  with  his  tail 
erect.  I  could  see,  however,  that  the  sharp  points 
of  his  horns  had  been  sawn  off*.  One  of  the  toreros 
now  ran  nimbly  up  to  the  bull  and  threw  his  red 
cloak  on  the  ground  before  him,  on  which  the 
animal  made  a  nirious  charge,  attempting  to^re — 
not  the  man,  of  whom  he  at  first  took  no  notice,  but 
the  cloak.  The  torero  dragged  this  along  rapidly, 
and  adroitly  whisking  it  firom  side  to  side,  fatigued 
the  bull  by  causing  him  to  make  fruitless  rushes,  now 
in  this  direction,  now  in  that.  This  was  repeated 
a^n  and  again,  until  the  animal  seemed  quite 
tired. 

The  most  active  of  the  toreros  then  advanced 
with  a  banderilla,  or  javelin  entwined  with  fireworks 
in  one  hand,  and  his  cloak  in  the  other.  He  came 
so  close  to  the  bull  that  the  animal  charged  him 
headlong.  In  a  moment  the  torero  glided  to  one 
side,  and  drove  the  dart  into  the  bull,  pinning  the 
wretched  animal's  ear  to  his  neck.  Immediately 
the  fireworks  around  the  dart  began  to  explode,  and 
the  terrified  bull  turned  and  rushed  madly  across 
the  arena.  In  half  a  minute  or  bO  the  fire  had 
reached  the  flesh,  and  began  to  bum  into  it.  The 
bull  then  reared  straight  up,  bellowing  piteously, 
while  its  poor  flanks  heaved  with  the  torture.  Anon 
it  dashed  its  head  agdnst  the  ground,  driving  the 
dart  further  into  its  &sh,  and  so  continued  to  gallop 
round  the  ring  in  a  succession  of  rearings  and 
plungines.  This  seemed  to  be  a  moment  of  exquis- 
ite dfilignt  to  the  spectators,  who  yelled  out  applause, 
and  some  in  their  excitement  stood  up  clapping  and 
shouting.    I  was  heartily  disgusted,  and  would  have 


gone  out  at  once  had  it  been  possible,  but  I  was  too 
tightly  wedged  in.  Meantime,  the  lai^  gate  opened 
again,  and  the  poor  bull  fled  through  it,  to  be 
suughtered  and  sold  with  all  despatch.  After  ten 
minutes'  pause  another  bull  was  admitted,  and  was 
similarly  tortured.  And  so  it  fared  with  four  more 
bulls. 

The  sixth  bull  was  a  veiy  tall,  gaunt  animalt 
whose  tactics  were  quite  different  firom  those  of  the 
others.  He  came  in  without  a  rush,  looked  warily 
about,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  follow  the 
torero.  In  short,  he  was  so  sluggish,  that  the  people, 
enraged  at  his  showing  so  little  spo^,  shouted  for  a 
matiMor  to  kill  him  in  the  arena.  Hereupon,  one 
of  the  toreros  darted  up  to  stick  a  bandenlla  into 
the  sluggard.  But  the  bull,  being  quite  fresh,  not 
onlv  d^eated  this  attempt  by  a  tremendous  sweep 
of  his  horns,  but  almost  struck  down  his  assailant, 
who  was  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unlooked-for 
vigor  on  the  part  of  an  animal  which  seemed  spirit- 
less. However,  by  a  desperate  effort  the  torero 
escaped  for  a  moment,  but  the  bull  followed  him 
like  lightning,  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  before 
the  man  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the  palisades  his 
foot  slipped  in  a  puddle  and  he  fell  bacc.  Expect- 
ing that  the  charge  would  end  as  all  previous  ones 
had  ended,  I  had  got  up  with  the  intention  of  leav- 
ing, and  I  was  thus  able  to  see  more  clearly  what 
followed.  As  the  man  fell  backward,  the  bull  struck 
him  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  with  such  force 
that  the  blow  sounded  all  over  the  building.  The 
unfortunate  torero  was  hurled  into  the  air,  and 
came  down  with  his  head  against  the  palisades,  and 
there  lay,  apparently  dead,  m  a  pool  of  blood. 

A  sickemng^  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  me ;  the 
bull  was  rushing  upon  the  poor  fellow  again,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  crushed  him  as  he  lay  motion- 
less, but,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  one  of  the  toreros 
threw  his  cloak  so  cleverly  that  it  fell  exactly  over 
the  bull's  head  and  blinded  him.  While  the  brute 
was  trampling  and  tossing  to  free  himself,  the  mata- 
dor came  up  and  drove  a  short  sword  into  the  verte- 
brsB  of  his  neck,  and  down  he  went  headlong.  At 
one  moment  full  of  mad  fury,  the  next  he  was  a 
quivering  mass  of  lifeless  flesh.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  the  dead  bull,  and  seemingly  lifeless  man, 
were  removed  from  the  arena,  and  another  bull  was 
called  for.  I,  however,  had  witnessed  enough,  and 
gladly  made  my  exit. 

It  wanted  still  several  days  to  that  appointed  for 
my  meeting  the  ministers,  and  I  detenmned  to  spend 
them  in  visiting  the  few  buildings  of  interest  in  the 
city.  My  first  expedition  was  to  the  Municipal 
Hall,  and  indeed  I  had  but  a  little  way  to  go,  as  it 
is  close  to  the  Gran  Plaza.  This  hall  is  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  Cartos,  and  externally  is  not 
only  plain,  but  almost  shabby.  Innde,  however, 
there  is  a  very  respectable  council-chamber,  with 
handsome  gilt  arm-chairs  for  the  president  and 
eleven  members,  who  impose  the  town  dues,  and 
dischai^  the  ordinary  fimctions  of  civic  authorides. 
Bound  the  room  are  hung  some  very  tolerable  por- 
traits. Among  these  are  that  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  filled  the  archiemscopal  chair  of  Caricas  in 
1813,  and  those  of  President  Monagas  and  his 
brother. 

There  are  also  portraits  of  Bolivar,  of  Count  To- 
var,  and  Generals  Mranda  and  Urdaneta,  and  one 
remarkable  picture  of  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  In- 
dependence, with  likenesses  of  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution.  The  mob  are  represented  compelling 
the  Spanish  general  to  take  off  his  hat  and  safaxte. 
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As  a  pendant  to  this  picture  bangs  a  framed  copy 
of  the  Act  of  Independence.  But  the  great  curio»- 
itj  of  all  is  the  flag  of  Pizarro,  sent  from  Peru  in 
1837,  and  enshrined  in  a  case.  All  the  silk  and 
velyet  are  eaten  off,  but  the  gold  wire  remains,  with 
the  device  of  a  lion,  and  the  word  Carlos.  The  flag 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  broad,  and  bein^ 
iblded  double  in  the  frame,  only  half  is  seen,  and 
thej  will  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  out.  There  are 
aim  two  flags  of  Carlos  the  Fourth,  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Act 
of  Independence,  and  other  important  documents, 
bound  up  together. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  went  to  see  the  uniyersity 
of  Cardcas,  which,  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
National  Library,  and  a  church,  form  one  great 
block  of  buildings.  The  National  Library  does  not 
contain  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  in 
that  of  the  university  there  are  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  department  of  divinity  seemed 
best  represented ;  but  there  was  no  great  evidence 
of  the  books  being  cared  for.  The  professors  of 
the  university  were  most  obliging,  and  showed  me 
all  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  college,  which  is  mas- 
sive and  not  ill-suited  for  its  present  purpose,  though 
'  originally  it  was  a  convent  or  Carmeutc  friars.  The 
departments  of  chemistry  and  medicine  seemed  the 
best  organized.  I  concluded  my  inspection  with  a 
visit  to  the  dissecting-room,  and  that  for  anatomical 
preparations.  Among  other  things,  I  was  shown 
the  skull  of  a  man  whose  bones  had  turned  to  chalk. 
Hie  skull  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  if  a  piece  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and 
shown  separately,  no  unscientific  person  would  have 
gaessed  it  to  be,  or  to  have  ever  been,  a  human  bone. 

One  of  the  professors  then  went  with  me  to  the 
Hall  of  Congress,  where  also  are  pictures  of  Bolivar, 
and  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  Act  of  Indepen- 
dence was  settled.  The  locality  seemed  to  inspire 
my  cicerone,  for,  though  I,  and  a  man  who  sat  there 
raiding,  and  who  never  nused  his  head,  were  his 
sole  audience,  he  delivered  with  the  greatest  anima- 
tion an  eloquent  harancue  on  the  subject  of  liberty. 
If  it  be  true  that  stifi  waters  are  the  deepest,  I 
should  fear  that  the  republicanism  of  South  America 
is  somewhat  shallow,  it  does  so  babble  as  it  runs. 
However,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  orator  express 
himself  with  great  warmth  as  regards  England,  say- 
ing that  she  was  the  only  power  that  had  assisted 
them  in  their  great  stru^le  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
without  her  they  wouldnardly  have  secured  their 
independence. 

The  time  had  come  for  my  interview  with  the 
ministers  on  the  business  I  had  in  hand.  C.  came 
for  me  at  11  A  M.  on  the  appointed  day,  and  we 
walked  together  to  Government  House.  As  we 
were  very  busy  conversing,  I  did  not  notice  the 
sentry,  and  indeed  he  was  such  a  mite  of  a  man, 
^at  I  might  have  been  pardoned  for  overlooking 
hiuL  It  seems  that  in  Venezuela  **such  divinity 
doth  hedge  "  a  sentinel  that  no  passer-by  must  come 
within  a  yard  of  him. 

Having  approached  within  the  limits,  the  small 
warrior  soon  convinced  me  that  his  dignity  was  not 
to  be  so  offended  with  impunity.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  brought  down  his  musket  with  a  tem- 
ble  rattle  to  the  chaige,  and  yery  nearly  wounded 
me  a  tittle  above  the  knee,  at  the  same  time  snarling 
oat  some  unintelligible  words.  It  is  a  curious  fiict 
that  the  Venezuebuis  are,  generally  speaking,  a  yery 
civil  race,  until  they  put  on  uniform,  (a  red  uniform, 
by  the  by,  like  the'  English^)  when  their  whole  na> 


ture  seems  to  be  soured.  **  Don't  go  near  that  sen- 
try," wa^  a  caution  I  often  received ;  and  I  once 
heard  it  suggested  that  a  mat  with  Cave  canemi 
should  be  laid  down  in  front  of  every  soldier  on 
duty.  Very  different  is  the  demeanor  of  the  ciyil- 
ians.  One  day,  for  instance,  I  was  walking  vnth  a 
friend  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  citj^,  when  we 
met  a  gardener  with  a  store  of  fresh  firmt.  "  *Now 
is  your  time,"  said  my  friend,  "  to  try  your  Spanish. 
See  how  you  can  manage  a  bax^n  with  the  gar- 
dener." So,  for  the  mere  sake  of  talking,  we  de- 
tained the  poor  man  a  long  time,  and  looked  at  his 
fruit,  and  tumbled  it  about,  until  I  was  ashamed, 
and  would  have  bought  a  quantity  of  it.  Then  he 
asked  where  I  was  lining,  and  when  I  told  him,  as  it 
was  a  yery  long  way  off,  he  said  it  would  not  pay 
him  to  send  so  &r.  "  Well  then,"  I  said,  *'  I  fear 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  for  I  should  not  know 
how  to  direct  my  servant  to  come  to  you."  "  That 's 
true,"  said  he,  **  but  J  should  like  you  to  taste  this 
fruit,  which  is  really  very  fine,  so  you  must  accept 
'a  few  specimens."  With  these  words  he  insisted 
on  my  taking  some  of  the  best  mangoes  and  other 
fruit  he  haa,  and  positiyely  refused  to  be  paid 
for  it. 

Escaping  fit>m  the  surly  little  sentry,  we  entered 
the  Government  House,  and  wero  receiyed  by  the 
ofiicial  whose  duty  it  is  to  usher  in  those  who  come 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  ministers.  This  official, 
whose  name  is  Grodoy,  is  a  negro  of  the  negroes, 
and  is  a  genius  in  his  way.  Many  of  his  honrtnota 
are  current  at  Caracas.  On  one  occasion,  when 
government  had  suddenly  changed  hands,  a  con- 
ceited official,  who  had  iust  got  mto  power,  said  to 
Godoy,  **  You  here  still  ?  How  is  it  that  you  haye 
not  been  turned  out  vrith  the  rest?"  **I,"  said 
Godoy,  with  an  affectation  of  humility,  but  casting 
a  significant  glance  at  his  interrogator,  "never 
ascend,  and  consequently  never  descend."  His 
questioner  was  soon  enabled  to  appreciate  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  remark,  for  he  descended  from  Goy- 
emment  House  as  suddenly  as  he  ascended,  being 
turned  out  by  another  change.  Another  time, 
during  the  late  troubles,  a  number  of  young  men, 
chiefly  students  fit>m  the  university,  collect^  in  a 
threatening  manner  near  Government  House,  and 
besan  shouting  out  yarious  seditious  cries.  Grodo^, 
and  one  of  the  generals  on  the  side  of  the  party  in 
power,  came  out  on  the  balcony  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  on  which  stones  wero  tlirown  at  Godoy,  and 
the  mob  shouted,  **  Down  with  the  negroes ! "  "  i)own 
with  the  brigands  I "  "Do  you  hear  what  they  say  ?  " 
asked  tiie  general,  sneeringly,  of  Godoy.     "  x  our 

cellency,    he  replied,  "  I  near.    They  aro  calling 
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out,  *  Down  with  the  n^roes  I '  meaning,  of  course, 
me ;  and  '  Down  with  the  brigands  1 '  which,  as  no 
one  else  is  present,  must  refer,  I  suppose,  to  your 
excellency." 

We  wero  ushered  by  Godoy  into  the  council- 
room,  a  handsome  apartment,  looking  on  the  Gran 
Plaza.  It  contains  the  ineyitable  picturo  of  Bolivar. 
There  is  also  his  sash,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
haye  seen  l^is  sword  anywhere.  We  entered  and 
found  a  suffocating  atmosphero,  fin*  the  rooms  at 
Government  House  aro  open  only  during  the  day, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  aro  kept  closed  from 
sunset  till  the  hour  when  business  commences,  which 
is  generally  about  eleyen  o'clock.  There  aro,  be- 
sides, no  yerandahs,  so  that  the  Dublic  rooms  at 
Caracas  are  hotter  than  those  at  Madras.  How- 
eyer,  as  the  ministers,  with  the  acting  president  at 
their  head,  were  already  assembled,  t£^  was  noth- 
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ing  for  it  but  to  go  forward  and  take  our  seats.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
present.  Not  only  were  the  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment most  uigent,  but  each  individual  supporter 
of  it  knew  that  on  the  satisfactory  tennination  of 
that  meeting  depended  his  hopes  of  indemnity  for 
losses,  and  the  settlement  of  his  claims,  whatever 
they  might  be.  The  public  tranquillity,  too,  was  at 
stake,  because  the  gi^ater  part  of  the  army,  after 
five  years'  incessant  fighting,  had  no  other  reim- 
bursement to  look  to  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers, 
but  what  might  be  alloted  to  them  if  this  conference 
passed  off  well. 

Nay  more;  at  the  very  moment  that  we  were 
seated  there,  an  extensive  conspiracv  was  on  foot, 
in  which  a  minister  and  several  other  persons  of 
rank  were  said  to  be  engaged,  and  which,  if  some 
of  the  conspirators  had  not  turned  informers,  might 
have  been  successfiiL  Yet  so  great  was  the  com- 
mand of  countenance  possessed  by  the  ministers 
there  assembled,  and  so  complete  the  absence  of  all 
appearance  of  excitement,  tnat  no  one  wquld  have 
supposed  the  business  under  discussion  to  have  been 
more  than  an  every-day  matter.  War  is  a  sharp 
teacher,  and  in  troublous  times  political  students 
karn  in  months  what  it  takes  years  to  acquire  in 
peace.  The  men  ;vho  sat  there  as  ministers  had 
oeen,  not  very  long  before,  one  a  clerk,  another  a 
catUe-farmer,  and  so  on.  And  now  they  were  gov- 
erning a  country  three  times  as  large  as  I'rance, 
and  had  learned  so  much  from  the  experience  of 
the  late  struggle,  that  they  were  by  no  means  unfit- 
ted for  the  task  of  government. 

Afler  a  long  discussion,  our  business,  for  the  time 
at  least,  was  satisfactorily  concluded.  C.  and  I  then 
took  leave,  having  received  several  invitations  to 
break&st  £rom  the  ministers ;  for  at  Canlcas  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  fashion  to  give  dinners.  These 
invitations  we  accepted,  and  walked  back  to  the 
hotel. 

On  the  way  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  shouting, 
mingled  with  laughter,  and  presently  we  met  a  big, 
wild-looking  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect 
frenzy,  stopping  from  time  to  time  and  imprecating 
the  most  dreadful  curses  on  all  about  him.  He  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  people  who  were  jeering 
and  throwing  stones,  which  he  returned  with  inter- 
est, picking  up  flints  as  laige  as  one's  fist,  and  throw- 
ing them  with  a  force  that  would  hav«  shattered  the 
skull  ^  any  one  but  a  negpro.  He  was  in  fact  a  mad- 
man ;  in  general,  they  said,  tolerably  quiet ;  but  on 
this  occasion  KpsMied  to  fury  by  his  persecutors.  I 
said  to  C. :  **  This  is  a  very  disgraceful  scene.  In 
any  European  city  the  police  would  interfere,  and 
prevent  tnis  poor  maniac  from  being  tormented. 
Have  you  no  madhouse  in  Venezuela  to  which  this 
wretched  man  might  be  sent  ?  "  *'  Well,**  said  C, 
^'  as  to  the  police,  you  yourself  must  admit  that, 
though  our  streets  are  not  patrolled  in  the  daytime, 
disturbances  are  rarer  here  than  in  European  towns. 
With  regard  to  mad  people,  I  never  heard  of  any 
serious  accident  from  their  being  allowed  to  go 
about  as  they  choose,  and  so  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
madhouses  here.  But  you  will  have  more  opportu- 
nities before  you  leave  Venezuela  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  sul^ect.  Our  lunatics  are  in  gen- 
eral very  quiet  What  you  see  to^ay  is  an  unusual 
occurr«ioe." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  tl^e  hotel,  and  I 
{Murtiid  with  C,  having  first  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  him  next  day.  I  went  to  his  house 
accordingly  about  seven  r.  M.,  and  found  no  one 


but  himself  and  the  ladies  of  the  fiimily.  In  the 
middle  of  dinner,  a  gentleman,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before,  entered  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  host- 
ess, as  I  thought,  to  apologize,  but  he  said  nothing, 
and,  after  looking  at  her  strangely  for  a  moment  or 
two,  moved  across  the  room  to  a  picture,  which  he 
began  to  examine.  I  thought  this  rather  curioos 
conduct,  but  supposed  he  was  some  intimate  friend 
or  relation,  who  did  not  stand  on  ceremony.  As  to 
our  conversation  the  day  before,  de  lunatico  inqui- 
rendo,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  When,  however, 
the  new-comer  be^an  to  walk  round  and  round  the 
table,  murmuring  broken  sentences,  I  began  to  un- 
derstand the  case. 

Presently  the  madman,  for  such  he  was,  went  up 
to  the  buffet,  and  began  fumbling  with  the  things 
there.  "  If  he  takes  up  a  knife,  and  makes  a  rush 
at  some  one,"  thought  I,  '^  it  will  not  be  pleasant" 
However,  as  no  one  took  any  notice  of  the  intruder, 
I  too  said  nothing  about  him,  and  went  on  talking 
to  the  lady  who  sat  next  me,  and  eating  my  dinner. 
In  a  minute  or  two  my  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  sideboard,  when,  to  my  conster* 
nation,  I  perceived  that  he  had  indeed  ^t  hold  of  a 
knife,  witn  which  he  had  already  cut  himself  prcttj 
severely,  for  the  blood  was  trickling  fi:x)m  his  wrist. 
He  was  muttering,  too,  faster  than  ever,  and  his 
eyes  glittered  like  sparks,  though  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  looking  at  us,  but  had  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  wall 
I  tried  to  attract  C.'s  notice,  but  failing  to  do  so, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Iiook  out,  or  there  will  be  mis- 
chief directly ! " 

C.  glanced  quickly  at  the  man,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  rose  and 
oficred  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  C.  for  a  moment  in 
a  way  that  was  not  agreeable,  then  very  quietly  put 
down  the  knife,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  without 
saying  a  word.  C.  resumed  his  seat  with  the  great- 
est composure,  and  said :  **  Poor  fellow,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  Caracas,  and  would  certainly 


I  went  away,  wondering  whether  it  was  by  pecu- 
liar infelicity  that  so  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Canl- 
cas I  shoula  have  witnessed  a  visit  of  this  kind,  or 
whether  such  incidents  were  common.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  learning  that  they  were  by  no 
means  rare.  I  went  one  evening  to  a  musical  enter- 
tainment at  the  house  of  a  person  high  in  office. 
The  lady  of  tho  house  was  singing  ^*  H  Bacio  "  Tcry 
charmingly,  and  a  group  had  been  formed  round 
her,  near  to  which  I  had  taken  a  seat  with  my  face 
towards  the  door.  Presently  I  saw  a  man  entert 
whose  peculiar  look  inunediately  reminded  me  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  knife  at  the  bufi*et  The 
new-comer,  like  his  predecessor,  walked  straight  up 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  com- 
menced a  muttering  accompaniment,  which  jarred 
strangely  with  the  music  and  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
singer.  Everybody  looked  annoyed,  but  no  one 
spoke  to  the  intruder;  only,  the  f;roup  near  the 
piano  graduaUv  melted  away,  leaving  nim  stand- 
ing by  himself 

At  last,  he  went  closer  to  the  lady,  who  continued 
to  sing  with  marvellous  self-possession,  and  leaning 
over  her,  began  to  strike  chords  on  the  piana  This 
was  too  much  even  for  her  aplomb,  —  she  stopped 
and  walked  down  the  room ;  and  the  stranger,  after 
addressing  some  incoherent  remarks  to  the  people 
near  him,  followed  her.  I  was  too  far  ofi*  to  see 
what  took  plaoe  then,  but  there  was  a  bustle,  and  I 
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heard  the  intruder  talking  in  a  loud,  angry  voice, 
after  which  he  suddenly  went  off,  and  the  party 
broke  up.  This  man,  I  was  subsequently  informed, 
was  intoxicated  as  well  as  insane,  yet  no  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  him,  nor  was  ne  even  told  to 
go. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to  breakfast  at 
the  house  of  the  minister  of  public  works.  It  was 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  with  very  beautiful 
fruits  and  flowers  displayed  on  the  table,  and  many 
more  dishes  than  guests,  for  of  the  latter  there  were 
only  sixteen.  The  place  of  honor  fell  to  my  lot, 
opposite  to  the  acting  j>resident  of  the  republic : 
an  old  general  with  an  iron  constitution,  wno,  un- 
happily for  me,  supposing  all  men  to  be  eaually 
vi^rous,  plied  me  at  every  pause  in  the  collation 
with  fruits  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  of  tolerable 
flavor,  but  to  the  last  degree  pernicious  to  a  person 
of  weak  digestive  powers.  Owing  to  these  flatter- 
ing attentions,  the  order  of  my  m^  ran  something 
in  this  style. 

A  brimming  plateflil  of  turtle-soup,  good  in  qual- 
ity, overpowering  in  quantity,  and  indifferently 
cooked ;  a  largo  frtiit  of  the  custard-apple  genus ; 
prawns,  par^ga  fish,  and  oysters;  several  fruits  of  the 
cactus,  called  here  tuna,  selected  for  their  size  by 
the  general ;  turkey,  prepared  in  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  the  country,  bonea,  and  the  inside  fillea  with  a 
kind  of  stuffing  redolent  of  garlic ;  a  plate  of  cher- 
ries ;  a  fricandeau  of  some  unknown  meat ;  several 
slices  of  pine-apple;  a  dish,  name  unknown,  the 
chief  ingredient  oeing  the  flesh  of  the  land  tortoise ; 
grapes  of  various  kinds;  and  an  infinite  series  of 
other  trifles. 

No  speeches  were  made;  indeed,  the  meal  was 
too  severe  for  any  but  the  most  languid  conversar 
don.  The  longest  meal  must,  however,  come  to  an 
end,  and  at  last,  after  a  wind-up  of  coffee  and  cigars 
of  an  exquisite  flavor,  we  separated.  Tlie  Sunday 
ibllowing,  the  scene  was  repeated,  but  on  this  occa- 
non  it  was  the  acting  president  who  save  the  break- 
£ist  Having  determmed  not  to  nsk  mv  life  any 
more  by  undue  oomphusance,  I  reflised  all  offers  of 
fluit,  and  ate  more  moderately.  At  last  the  meal 
reached  its  termination,  and  the  president,  filling  his 
glass,  looked  round  the  table,  and  then  at  me,  and 
said,  ^Brindo  al  sefEor  qui  nos  ha  llevado  treinte 
mil  libras,"  —  **I  drink  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
brought  us  thirty  thousand  pounds."  I  was  some- 
what disconcerted  by  the  wording  of  the  toast,  and 
thinking  that  it  spoke  for  itself,  judged  it  unneces- 
sary to  rise  to  respond.  Presently,  filling  his  glass 
a;;ain,  the  old  general  said,  "  I  drink  now  to  the 
English  government,  which  has  always  been  the 
protector  of  Venezuela,  and  has  set  the  best  ex- 
ample for  free  states  to  follow." 

TluB,  of  course,  compelled  me  to  reply,  and  I 
expressed  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  visiting  that 
beautiful  country,  in  which  Nature  had  been  so 
lavish  of  her  ffins,  and  whose  inhabitants,  by  their 
gallant  struggle  for  libert^Tf  had  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  such  a  fair  inheritance.  England,  I  said, 
was  the  friend  of  all  free  nations,  and  would  no 
doubt  support  the  Venezuelans  in  maintaining  their 
indepcnoence,  as  warmly  as  she  had  aided  them  in 
accoutring  it  These,  and  many  other  things,  I  was 
obbged  to  say  in  English,  not  having  sufllcient 
Spanish  at  command  for  an  oration.  A  fri<^nd, 
however,  translated  what  I  had  said  into  pure  Cas- 
tllian,  and  his  version  seemed  to  give  great  satisfac- 
tion, more  particularly  as  he  compressed  my  har- 
angue into  very  small  compass.    Nothing,  however, 


seemed  to  please  the  company  so  much  as  my  hap- 
pening to  say,  "  Viva  la  Axnarilla ! " — "  Hurrah  for 
the  yellow ! "  —  which  I  did  when  a  flower  of  that 
color  was  given  me,  though  I  had  no  idea  that  yel- 
low was  the  color  of  the  party  in  power.  The  next 
speech  was  the  health  of  the  ministers,  proposed  by 
a  red-hot  republican,  who  discoursed  with  immense 
fluency  on  the  rights  ef  man.  Among  other  things, 
he  assured  us  tluit,  as  all  obstacles  to  perfect  firee- 
dom  were  at  length  removed,  Venezuela  would  now 
enjoy  permanent  tranquillity,  during  which  all  the 
blessing  of  the  golden  age  would  be  restored.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  one  of  the  ministers  and  a  number 
of  leading  men  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  pris- 
on, while,  at  the  same  time,  an  insurrection,  with 
which  it  was  supposed  they  were  connected,  broke 
out  in  several  or  the  provinces. 

THE  FAIR  PANARIOTE. 

Is  consequence  of  the  numerous  revolutions  that 
have  accompanied  the  fall>f  the  Greek  empire  in 
Byzantium,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fanan,  near 
Constantinople,  boast  of  being  descendants  of  the 
dethroned  imperial  family, —  a  circumstance  which 
is  probable  enough,  and  which  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  to  dispute,  any  more  than  the  alleged  nobil- 
ity of  the  Castilian  peasantry,  or  the  absurd  geneal- 
ogies of  certain  great  families. 

In  a  retired  street  in  Pera,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  a  descendant  of  tiie  Cantacuzenes 
followed  the  humble  calling  of  a  butcher;  but,  in 
spite  of  industry  and  activity,  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  earning  a  sufficiency  to  pay  his  way,  and  main- 
tain his  wife  and  his  only  daughter  Sophia.  The 
latter  had  just  entered  her  fourteenth  year,  and  her 
growing  beauty  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Fate,  or,  if  you  wish  to  call  it. 
Providence,  ordained  that  the  poor  butcher  should 
suffer  repeated  losses,  which  reauced  him  to  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  beggary.  His  wife  unfolded  his 
distressed  circumstances  to  a  Greek,  one  of  her  relar 
tions,  who  was  a  dragoman  to  the  French  embassy, 
and  who,  in  his  turn,  related  the  storv  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Vauban,  the  ambassador.  This  nobleman 
became  interested  for  the  unfortunate  family,  and 
especially  for  Sophia,  whom  the  officious  dragoman 
described  as  being  likely  to  fall  into  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  her,  and  to  become  an  inmate  of  the 
harem  of  some  pasha,  or  even  of  a  Turk  of  inferior 
rank. 

Prompted  by  pity,  curiosity,  or  perhaps  by  some 
other  motive,  the  ambassador  paid  a  visit  to  uie  dis- 
tressed family.  He  saw  Sophia,  was  charmed  by  her 
beauty  and  mtelligence,  and  he  proposed  that  her 
parents  should  place  her  under  his  care  and  allow 
him  to  convey  her  to  France.  The  misery  to  which 
the  poor  people  were  reduced  may  perhaps  palliate 
the  shame  of  acceding  to  this  extraordinary  prop- 
osition; but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  consented  to 
surrender  up  their  daughter  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  piastres,  and  Sophia  was  that  same  day 
conducted  to  the  ambassador's  palace. 

She  found  in  the  Marquis  de  Vauban  a  kind  and 
liberal  benefactor.  He  engaged  masters  to  instruct 
her  in  every  branch  of  education ;  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments, added  to  her  natural  charms,  ren- 
dered her  an  object  of  irresistible  attraction. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  ambassador 
was  called  home,  and  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
this  Oriental  treasure,  to  travel  to  France  by  lana. 
To  diminish,  as  fhi'  as  possible,  the  fktigue  of  a  long 
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jonmey,  they  proceeded  by  short  stages,  and  having 
passed  through  European  Turkey,  they  arrived  at 
CLaminietz,  in  Fodolia,  which  is  the  first  fortress  be- 
longing to  Russia.  Here  the  marquis  determined 
to  rest  for  a  short  time,  before  undertaking  the  re- 
mainder of  his  tedious  journey. 

Count  de  Witt,  a  descendant  of  the  grand  pension- 
ary of  Holhuid,  who  was  governor  or  the  place,  re- 
ceived his  noble  visitor  with  every  mark  of  attention. 
The  count,  however,  no  sooner  beheld  Maria,  than 
he  became  deeply  enamored  of  her;  and  on  learning 
the  equivocal  situation  in  which  she  stood,  —  being 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  companion,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
piece  of  merchandise  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred 
piastres,  —  he  wound  up  his  declaration  of  love  by 
an  offer  of  marriage.  The  count  was  a  handsome 
man,  scarcciv  thirty  years  of  age,  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  Russian  service,  and  enjoying  the  high 
favor  of  his  sovereign,  Catlierine  II.  The  fair  Gredc, 
as  may  well  be  imi^ned,  did  not  reject  this  favor  of 
fortune,  but  accepted  the  offer  of  her  suitor  without 
hesitation.  4 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Marquis  de  Vauban 
would  not  be  very  willing  to  part  with  a  prize  which 
he  regarded  as  lawfullv  acquired,  and  to  which  he 
attached  no  small  value.  The  county  therefore, 
found  it  advisable  to  resort  to  stratagem.  Accord- 
ingly, his  excellency  having  one  day  taken  a  ride 
beyond  the  ramparts,  the  drawbri^es  were  raised, 
and  the  lovers  repaired  to  church,  where  their  hands 
were  joined  by  a  papa.  When  the  marquis  ap- 
peared at  the  gates  oi  the  fortress,  and  demanded 
admittance,  a  messenger  was  sent  out  to  infbrm  him 
of  what  had  happened ;  and  to  complete  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  comedy,  the  marriage  contract  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  in  due  form. 

To  save  Sophia  from  the  reproaches  which  her 
precipitancy  —  it  may  perhaps  oe  said  her  ingrati- 
tude —  would  have  fiilly  justified,  the  count  diluted 
the  ambassador's  suite  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and 
join  his  excellency  extra  muros.  The  poor  marquis 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  auite  useless  to  stay 
where  he  was  for  th^  purpose  or  venting  threats  and 
complaints ;  and  he  had  no  hope  that  the  court  of 
France  would  think  it  worth  wnile  to  go  to  war  for 
the  sake  of  avengine  his  affront  He  therefore  took 
a  hint  firom  one  of  the  French  poets,  who  says, 

**  Le  brnit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  pUlnte  pour  le  sot, 
L'honndte  homme  trompe,  s'^loigne,  et  ne  dit  mot," 

and  he  set  off*,  doubtless  with  the  secret  determina- 
tion never  again  to  traffic  in  merchandise  which 
possesses  no  value  when  it  can  be  either  bought  or 
sold.  About  two  yean  afler  this  marriage  the  Count 
de  Witt  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  visited  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 
»)phia's  beauty,  which  derived  piquancy  fix>m  a 
certain  Orientad  languishment  of  manner,  was  every- 
where the  theme  of  admiration.  The  Prince  ae 
Ligne,  who  saw  her  at  the  court  of  France,  mentions 
her  in  his  memoir  in  terms  of  eulogy,  which  I  cannot 
think  exaggerated ;  for  when  I  knew  her  at  Tulczin, 
though  she  was  then  upwards  of  forty,  her  charms 
retained  all  their  lustre,  and  she  outshone  the  young 
beauties  of  the  court,  amidst  whom  she  appeared  like 
Calypso  surrounded  by  her  nymphs.^ 

I  now  arrive  at  the  second  period  of  Sophia's 
life,  which  forms  a  seouel  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  commencement  Count  FeUx  Patocka,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Poland,  raised  a 
considerable  party  by  the  influence  of  his  rank  and 
vast  fortune.    During  a  temporary  absence  from 


the  court  of  Poland,  he  made  a  tour  through  Italy, 
and  on  his  return,  he  met  the  Count  and  Countess 
de  Witt  at  Hamburg,  where  he  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  Sophia.  Not  to  weary  with  the  details  of  the 
romance,  I  will  come  to  the  denouement  at  once. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Po- 
land. The  law  extends  so  far  on  this  point,  that  I 
know  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Wortel,  who  bad  no  less 
than  four  wives,  all  living,  and  bearing  his  name. 
Count  Patocka,  therefore,  availing  himseli*  of  this 
advantage,  and  having  previously  made  evcrv  ar- 
rangement necessary,  one  morning  called  on  Count 
de  Witt,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  said : 
**  Count,  I  love  your  wife,  and  cannot  live  without 
her.  I  know  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
I  might  immediately  carry  her  off*;  but  I  wish  to 
owe  my  happiness  to  you,  and  retain  forever  a 
grateful  sense  of  your  generosity.  Here  are  two 
papers,  one  is  an  act  of  divorce,  which  only  wants 
your  signature,  for  you  see  the  countess  has  already 
affixed  hers  to  it ;  the  other  is  a  bond  for  two  mil- 
lions of  florins,  payable  at  my  banker^s  in  the  cit}'. 
We  may,  therefore,  settle  the  business  amicably  or 
otherwise,  just  as  you  please."  The  husband  doubt- 
less thought  of  his  adventure  at  the  fortress  of  Kami- 
nietz,  and  like  the  French  ambassador,  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  signed  the  paper.  The  fair 
Sophia  became,  the  sam^  day,  the  Countess  Pa- 
tocka; and  to  the  charms  of  beauty  and  talents 
were  now  added  the  attractions  of  a  fortune  the 
extent  of  which  was  unequalled  in  Europe. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

French  law  is  a  severe  protector  of  patents  and 
copyrights.  We  doubt  if  our  courts  would  hold  that 
the  two  words  "  popular  concerts  "  constituted  a 
property;  but  M.  Pasdeloup  has  recovered  dam- 
ages agamst  a  musical  speculator  whose  announce- 
ments of  another  series  under  that  title  seemed  to 
threaten  injury  to  his  well-known  enterprise  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon* 

Sir  John  Lawrence  has  sent  three  native 
agents,  disguised  as  merchants,  to  explore  Cenbral 
Asia  by  different  routes.  Each  one  is  independent 
of  the  others,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  appoint- 
ment, so  that  on  their  return  three  independent  nar- 
ratives may  be  looked  for.  They  are  instructed  to 
take  note  of  all  that  they  see,  to  observe  the  temper 
of  the  different  peoples  among  whom  they  travel, 
whether  movements  are  taking  place  in  favor  d 
Russia,  and  to  visit  Bokhara,  Khoxand,  and  Samar- 
cand  before  they  turn  back. 

An  English  paper  says  that  a  London  publishing 
firm  has  men  recently  trying  to  prevail  on  the  Poet 
Laureate  to  permit  the  mtroduction  into  this  coun- 
try of  the  American  editions  of  his  works,  alleging 
as  a  reason  that  they  are  quite  as  well  if  not  better 
printed,  and  that  they  are  so  very  much  cheaper  thiln 
the  English  editions.  Another  reason  adduced  for 
their  introduction  here,  we  believe,  was  the  desin^ 
bility  of  circulating  Mr.  Tennyson's  writings  amongst 
the  working  classes.  Notwithstanding  these  repre- 
sentations, the  Laureate  has,  we  understand,  fiuled 
to  perceive  any  necessity  for  allowing  American  re- 
prints of  his  poems  to  circulate  here. 

Seventeen  highly  interesting  autograph  letters 
of  Lord  Byron  were  sold  last  month  in  London  by   j 
Messrs.  Sotheby.    They  are  mostly  addressed  to  Mr. 
J.  Hodgson,  and  contain  numerous  passages  which 
have  not  yet  been  published. 
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The  fiiscinations  of  a  literary  career,  which  seem 
10  brilliant  when  viewed  from  afar,  and  through  the 
pleasant  illusions  of  hope  and  youthful  confidence, 
present  but  a  pitiable  appearance  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  most  uterary  men.  Experience  is  daily 
reading  us  a  homily  on  the  precariousness  of  the 
profession,  and  the  habitual  unprovidence  of  the 
profesBors ;  but  we  do  not  often  meet  with  a  sterner 
warning  than  is  convened  in  the  paragraph  fixim 
the  Northern  Whig  which  has  been  copied  into  the 
papers.  A  man  of  genius,  William  Carieton,  at  an  age 
when  even  the  day-laborer  may  fold  his  arms  and 
cease  to  workT,  nearly  blind,  and  with  fading  facul- 
ties, at  seventy-one  has  still  to  struggle  on  to  main- 
tain a  large  family  upon  £  150  a  year,  the  residue 
of  kis  pension  after  the  insurance  premium  is  paid. 
Now  when  we  consider  that  of  all  forms  of  literary 
work  none  is  so  lavishly  remunerated  as  fiction, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  ^*  Traits  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry  "  was  very  popular  with  readers 
of  fiction,  the  announcement  that  William  Carle- 
ton  is  in  distress  implies  either  the  insufficiency  of 
literature  as  a  means  of  securing  a  competence 
even  ibr  an  author  who  has  considerable  success,  or 
else  the  improvidence  which  permits  a  man  to  make 
income  of  his  capital,  '^  living  firom  hand  to  mouth,'' 
without  any  senous  forethought  of  the  coming  days 
when  fiiiling  fiiculties  or  waning  reputation  will  no 
longer  secure  the  income.  Bead  the  story  how  you 
will,  it  is  one  which  should  arrest  the  senous  thought 
of  the  many  ambitious  aspirants  who  are  tempted  to 
escape  the  **  drudgery  "  of  commerce  for  the  illusory 
attractions  of  literature. 

ToucHixo  a  volume  of  selections  from  Mrs. 
Browning's  poems,  published  by  Chapman  and 
Hall,  the  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  sa^ : 
The  selection  has  been  made  by  Browning  him- 
self; and  the  poet's  instinct  and  the  husband's  rev- 
erential love  have  combined  to  give  this  Selection 
a  peculiar  artistic  interest,  over  and  above  the 
separate  interest  of  each  poem.  "  It  has  been  at- 
t^pted,"  he  says,  *^to  retain  and  to  dispose  the 
characteristics  of  the  general  poetry  whence  this  is 
an  abstract,  according  to  an  order  which  should  al- 
low them  the  prominency  and  effect  they  seem  to 
possess  when  considered  in  the  lai^r,  not  exclu- 
fively  the  lesser  works  of  the  poet.  A  musician 
might  say,  such  sweet  chords  are  repeated,  others 
made  subordinate  by  distribution,  so  that  a  single 
movement  may  imitate  the  progress  of  the  whole 
sjrmphony.  But  there  are  various  ways  of  modulat- 
ing up  to  and  connecting  any  given  harmonies; 
and  it  will  be  neither  a  surprise  nor  a  pain  to  find 
that  better  could  have  been  done  as  to  both  selec- 
tion and  sequence,  than  in  the  present  case  all  care 
and  tiie  profoundest  veneration  were  able  to  do." 
A  better  selection?  Possible;  but  not  to  me  con- 
ceivable. I  read  the  whole  volume  through,  and 
ielt  as  if  I  were  reading  one  work.  That  is  we  final 
test  of  the  artistic  construction  of  such  a  selection ; 
it  is  also  a  test  of  the  unalterable  sincerity  of  the 
writer,  who  expresses  her  own  mind,  and  is  not  try- 
ing experiments  on  yours.  The  various  poems  have 
▼ery  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  they  nave  all  the 
snplreme  merit  of  bein^  genuine.  They  are  sones ; 
musical  utterances  of  Sioughts  and  fancies  passing 
through  the  poet's  brain.  In  affluent  felicity  of  ex- 
pnsssion,  Mrs.  Brownine  is  a  study  for  poets  and 
critics,  even  when  the  thought  expressed  is  of  little 
value.  We  often  hear  the  farofi*  echo  of  Shake- 
spearian phrase,  as,  for  instance,-— 


"  There  *8  nothing  low 
In  love,  when  love  the  lowest:  meanest  creatures 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 
And  what  Iftd^  across  the  inferior  features 
Of  what  1  am^  doth  flash  itself  and  show 
How  that  great  work  of  love  enhances  Nature's." 

Or  this:— 

^  What  can  I  give  thee  back,  0  liberal 
And  princely  ffiver,  who  hast  bronght  the  f;old 
And  pnrple  of^thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 
And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
In  unexpected  largesse?  am  I  cold, 
Ungrateful  that  for  these  meet  manifold 
Hi^i  gifts  I  render  nothing  back  at  all  ? 
Not  so;  not  cold,  — but  very  po6r  instead. 
Ask  God  who  knows.    For  frequent  tears  have  run 
The  colors  of  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 
And  pale  a  staff  it  were  not  fitly  done 
To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 
Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trample  on.*' 

Shakespeare  has  no  finer  sonnet  than  that  The 
one  blemish  in  it,  ("  Ask  God  who  knows  "),  which 
is  apt  to  excite  a  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  if  dwelt 
upon,  is  the  kind  of  blemish  very  frequent  in  her 
poems,  —  a  reckless,  or  at  least  prodigal,  introduc- 
tion of  God  and  Christ,  disturbing  the  homogeneity 
of  impression;  but  it  is  evidenuy  a  spontaneous 
mode  of  thought  with  her.  I  cannot  venture  to  go 
on  quoting  passages  as  I  should  like  to  quote  and 
comment,  but  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  delicate 
varieties  she  could  throw  into  the  same  sentiment, 
let  this  little  poem  be  compared  with  the  sonnet  just 
given: — 

**  0,  wilt  thou  have  my  hand,  Dear,  to  lie  along  in  thine? 
As  a  little  stone  in  a  nmning  stream,  it  seems  to  lie  and 

pine. 
Now  drop  the  poor  pale  hand,  Dear,  unfit  to  plight  with 

thine. 

^  0,  wilt  thon  have  my  cheek.  Dear,  drawn  olos^  to  thine 

own? 
My  cheek  Is  white,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  many  a  tear 

run  down. 
Now  leave  a  little  space,  Dear,  lest  it  should  wet  thine 

own. 

**  0,  must  thon  have  my  soul,  Dear,  commingled  with  thy 
soul? 
Bed  grows  the  cheek,  and  wann  the  hand;  the  part  is  in 

the  whole, 
Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate  when  sonl  is  joined 
to  soul.*' 

Thomas  Bewick  has  recorded,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,  that  in  1812,  during  his  slow  re- 
covery finom  a  severe  illness,  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  a  book  similar  to  Croxall's  .Ssop's  Fables ;  and  as 
he  eained  strength  b^an  to  draw  deai^  on  wood 
of  Uie  fables  and  vignettes.  "  In  impatiently  pudi- 
ing  forward  to  get  to  press  with  the  publication,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  help  of  my  pupus,  —  my  son, 
WiUiam  Harvey,  and  William  Temple, — who  were 
eager  to  do  their  utmost  to  fi>rwaid  me  in  the  en- 
graving business,  and  in  my  stru^les  to  get  the  book 
ushered  into  the  world."  Wilham  Harvey,  bom  at 
Newcastle  in  1 796,  was  apprenticed  to  the  great  re- 
viver of  wood-engraving  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
employment  dunng  the  seven  years  of  diligent  ap- 
prenticeship was  not  always  of  so  pleasurable  a  nature 
as  his  work  upon  his  master^s  drawings.  Bewick 
was  a  general  engraver,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
was  almost  the  only  artist  who  saw  the  capabilities 
of  wood-cuts  for  the  illustration  of  books.  And  so 
when  Harvey  sat  at  the  bench  in  his  master^s  work- 
shop in  St  Nicholas  Churchyard,  Newcastle,  patient- 
ly laboring  upon  shop-cards,  and  all  the  oUier  com- 
mon productions  in  cop|)er  or  wood  of  a  country 
I  engraver,  his  opportumties  for  any  practical  ac- 
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quaintance  witli  the  higher  branches  of  his  art  were 
not  extenave.  But  he  had  the  rare  adyantage  of 
intimate  companionship  with  one  who  haa  oeen 
called  "  a  truly  original  eenius,  who,  though  not  a 
painter,  was  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  in  his 
way."  Thus  Mr.  Leslie  describes  him  who  was 
characterized  b^  John  Wilson  as  ^*the  matchless, 
inimitable  Bewick." 

In  181 7  Mr.  Harvey  left  the  quiet  haven  of  New- 
castle to  embark  upon  die  stormy  sea  of  artist-life  in 
London.  The  young  man  knew  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training,  and  placed  himself  as  a  pupil  un- 
der Hayden,  who  was  well  qualified  to  give  him  cor- 
rect instruction  in  the  principles  of  drawing.  But 
he  assiduously  woi^ed  as  a  wood*«ngrayer,  and  in 
1821  produced  his  large  cut  from  Hayden's  picture* 
of  the  **  Death  of  Dentatus."  Marvellous  as  is  the 
execution  of  this  work, — "superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  either  of  earlier  or  more  recent  time,"  writes 
Mr.  Chatto,  —  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  rival  line- 
engraving  than  a  legitimate  display  of  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  woodcuts.  After  another  seven  years' 
labor  as  an  engraver,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  1824,  aban- 
doned that  department  of  Art,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  designing  for  copper-plate  and  wood 
engravers,  l^us,  during  forty-one  years,  his  name 
has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  illustrated 
books,  to  an  extent  which  hafr  been  said  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  remai^able  instances  of  industry  in 
the  history  of  Art  The  writer  of  a  brief  memoir  of 
Mr.  Haryey  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia — himself  an 
artist  and  art-critic — says  "the  number  of  his  de- 
signs is  less  surprising  tiian  their  variety.  With  that 
accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  quadrupeds, 
which  he  probably  derived  from-  his  early  studies 
with  Bewick,  his  zoological  illustrations  would  alone 
command  admiration.  But  in  the  higher  orders  of 
design,  whether  sti'lcU^  historical  or  purely  imagina- 
tive, the  resources  of  his  prolific  genius  appear  rarely 
to  have  fidled,  however  nurried  the  demands  upon 
his  taste  and  invention.  The  abundance  of  his  works 
haa  necessarily  involved  conventional  forms,  which 
detract  from  his  originality  in  some  cases." 

The  blameless  and  usenil  lifb  of  William  Harvey 
was  terminated  on  the  13th  of  January.  He  died 
at  Prospect  Lod^,  Richmond,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  When  his  old  master,  Bewick,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1815,  sent  him  "  The  History  of  British 
Birds,"  the  present  was  accompanied  with  the  sol- 
emn exhortation,  "  Look  at  them,  as  long  as  they 
last,  on  every  New- Year's  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
resolve,  with  the  help  of  the  all-wise  but  unknowable 
Grod,  to  conduct  yourself  on  every  occasion  as  be- 
comes a  good  man."  Those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  William  Harvey's  acquaintance  can  testify  how 
well  he  carried  out,  dunng  a  long  career  of  labor 
and  struggle,  this  advice  of  his  early  friend.  A 
more  conscientious  or  more  amiable  man  has  rarely 
discharged  the  duties  of  every  relation  of  life. 


*  Proofs  of  this  remarkable  engraving  for  many  Tcara  brought 
ftincy  prloeflf  and,  owing  to  a  curious  accident  which  occurred  soon 
after  it  waa  finished,  ccrflectort  spolce  of  the  impresaions  as  being 
•*  before  "  or  "  after  "  the  mishap  alluded  to.  It  appears  that  whilst 
some  prooCs  were  being  taken,  a  pair  of  aolssora  was  left  on  the 
block  by  accident.  The  pressman  gave  a  sharp  pail,  as  usual,  the 
tool  was  oruahed  into  the  wood,  and  the  block  was  spoilt.  Bvery 
effort  was  afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  la 
1824,  narvey  drew  and  engraved  the  beautiful  vignettes  and  "  tall- 
pi^foes"  in  Dr.  Henderson^s  **  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
WinH."  After  this  he  occupied  himself  mora  with  designing  thao 
engraving',  and,  amongst  the  thousands  of  elegant  illustrations 
drawn  by  htm,  we  may  mention  two  editions  of  >Vhite*s  **  History 
of  Selbome,**  "Northcote^s  Fabtoa*'  (first  and  second  series),  the 
•'T'iwer  Menagerie,"  the  *'  Oardeos  and  Menagerie  of  the  7<>atoylcal 
Society,^  the  •*  Arabian  Nighto,*'  and  "Bhakespeare.*^ 


THE  GYPSIES'  SONG. 

^Translated  tnm  the  Btiaalao.) 

We  are  two  maidens 
With  black  eyes  flowing  f 
We  are  two  gypnes 
With  black  locks  flowing! 
In  the  eye*8  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gMly* 
In  the  heart's  fountain  the  fire  bumeth  madly, 
BumeUi,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly* 

Hot  boils  the  blood  therei 
All  is  on  firel 
Loving  is  life :  let  us 
Love  or  expire  I 
In  the  eye's  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gladlv, 
In  the  heart's  fountain  the  fire  Duraoth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly. 

Know  ^e  what  danger 
Lurks  m  our  kisses? 
Leave  us — and  bloodshed's 
Our  dearest  of  blisses  I 
In  the  e^e's  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gladly, 
In  the  heart's  fountain  the  fire  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumedi,  bumeth  madly. 

J.  B. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  VALENTINR 

(In  an  Album,  dated  15S3.) 

When  Slumber  first  uncloudes  my  brain, 

And  thoughte  is  firee. 
And  Sense  refreshed  renews  her  reigne,— 

I  thinke  of  Thee. 

When  nexte  in  prayer  to  God  above 

I  bende  my  knee. 
Then  when  Ipray  for  those  I  love, — 

I  pray  for  Thee. 

And  when  the  duties  of  the  day 

Demande  of  mee 
To  rise  and  journey  on  life's  way,— 

I  work  for  Thee. 

Or  if  perchance  I  sing  some  lay, 

Whate'er  it  bee ; 
All  that  the  idle  verses  say, — 

They  say  of  Thee. 

For  if  an  eye  whose  liquid  lighte 

Gleams  hke  the  sea. 
They  sing,  or  tresses  browne  and  brighte, — 

They  sing  of  Thee. 

And  if  a  wearie  mood,  or  sad. 

Possesses  mee. 
One  thought  can  all  times  make  mee  glad,^ 

The  thoughte  of  Thee. 

And  when  once  more  upon  my  bed, 

Full  wearily. 
In  sweet  repose  I  lay  my  head,  — 

I  dream  of  Thee. 

In  short,  one  only  wish  I  have. 

To  live  for  Thee ; 
Or  gladly,  if  one  pang  "t  would  save, 

I'd  die  for  Thee, 
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THE  SWINDLER  AS  ARTIST. 

The  swindlers  slioiild  fbnn  an  Academy.  As  with 
the  olJber  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain, — for  we 
take  it  the  true  rank  of  a  swindler  in  the  criminal 
world  18  between  a  burglar  and  a  thief,  —  they  have 
the  virtue  of  indiu[try,  and  they  produce  results; 
bat  ther  are  terriblv  deficient  ooth  in  intelligence 
and  style.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  despise  them 
heartily,  even  if  they  had  contrived  to  cheat  him  out 
of  a  five-pound  note.  They  are  alwajs  doing  some- 
thing which,  even  when  efficient,  is  exceedingly 
dnmsy  and  offenuve  to  persons  penetrated  with  a 
JQst  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ideal  in  art. 

They  embezzle,  fi)r  instance,  with  some  success, 
and  in  great  numbers ;  but  embezzlement  usually  is 
nothing  bat  thefl  under  very  easy  circumstances. 
A  person  trusted  with  money  steals  it,  and  absconds, 
•—an  operation  about  as  artistic  as  the  construction 
of  the  brick  box  with  holes  in  it  which  is  called  in 
London  a  house.  If  a  professional  indeed  has  ob- 
tained his  situation  with  the  view  to  embezzle,  stud- 
ied his  employer's  character  and  books,  and  embezzled 
at  the  precise  moment  when  embezzlement  is  most 
profitable,  then,  indeed,  his  work  is  redeemed  fix>m 
vulgarity,  and  he  may  go  to  Portland  with  a  serene 
consciousness  that  he  has  displayed  intelligence  lift- 
ing him  quite  out  of  the  rank  of  mere  industrials. 

ant  few  men  have  the  ability  for  harmonious 
scoundrelism  of  this  kind.  They  prefer  simpler  or 
more  brutal  expedients.  Forgery,  for  instance,  in 
the  absence  of  an  Academy  which  would  enforce 
sound  laws,  strikes  them  as  really  artistic,  and  they 
are  always  forging.  In  reality  forgery  is  toftrue 
swindling  what  photography  is  to  art,  — ^it  produces 
a  great  result,  but  by  purely  mechanical  means. 
T^re  is  no  possibility  of  style  about  it,  for  a  mere 
imitation  of  nandwritmg  does  not  allow  of  style,  and 
the  labor  of  ascertainmg  the  state  of  an  account 
requires  very  little  thought,  while  iJhe  personation 
sometimes  essential  is,  after  all,  an  inferior  though 
necessary  accomplishment.  The  power  of  "  getting 
up  "  wed  does  not  constitute  a  sobd  actor.  A  pro- 
femoaal  forger  may  of  course  bdonff  to  a  high  order 
of  swindlers,  just  as  a  photographer  may  be  an 
artist,  but  the  business  itself  is  not  within  the  do- 
main of  art.  Ordering  goods,  too,  and  selling  them 
wi^out  pajdng  has  usually  very  little  merit,  though 
it  is  sometimes  redeemed  firom  its  commonpl^e 
nature  by  the  adoption  of  a  title,  or  the  use  of  an 
aristocratic  name,  or  some  appeal  to  the  dealer's 
vanity,  or  oUier  peculiarity  of  disposition  which  re^ 
quires  tho^ht  and  may  indicate  some  &iht  trace  of 
genius.    Ine  man  who,  for  example,  lived  recently 


for  some  weeks  as  a  peer,  taking  a  name  now  litde 
known,  was  at  least  as  high  as  an  ordinary  forger. 

A  swindle  was  recently  committed  in  the  South  of 
France  which  at  first  rignt  looked  as  if  a  sreat  artist 
in  swindling  had  appeared.  A  *'Gre&  I^ince" 
took  rooms  m  a  hotel  in  Marseilles,  declaring  him- 
self on  his  way  to  Paris,  bought  horses,  lived  at  an 
enormous  rate,  borrowed  fifteen  hundred  firancs  of 
his  landlord,  professed  to  have  fiiUen  in  love  with  a 
ffirl  he  saw  in  the  train,  and  actually  arranged  with 
her  family  a  contract  of  marriage  which  read  very 
like  a  sale  of  the  young  lady  by  her  brother.  The 
Prince  was  a  convict,  and  his  success  in  duping  so 
many  persons  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  be  duped, 
and  m  aviuling  himself  of  the  prevalent  belidf  that 
the  arrival  of  a^  Greek  Prince  was  a  possilulity,  and 
the  universal  ienorance  of  what  Greek  ^nces 
would  be  like,  snowed  a  fine  and  perceptive  mind. 
But  then  it  was  inmienselv  stupid  to  declare  himself 
a  Turkish  subject  when  Turkey  had  a  consul  in  the 
port,  and  to  rorge  Turkish  bills  of  exdiange.  The 
first  man  of  common  sense  who  got  one  —  it  hap- 

Sened  to  be  the  youQg  lady's  brother  —  took  the 
ocument  to  the  consulate,  the  bubble  exploded, 
and  Prince  Kallimaki  was  speedily  in  a  prison  aeain. 
So,  too,  in  the  remarkably  clever  swmdle  reuited 
in  the  Times  there  is  one  evidence  of  vulgarity. 
Most  of  the  incidents  are  artistic  in  the  very  mgh^t 
degree,  but  there  is  a  defect  in  style.  A  gentleman, 
it  appears,  who  wished  to  let  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  was  informed  that  a  Mr.  Montefiore  was 
willing  to  take  it,  and  called  on  him  to  arrange  the 
lease.  Mr.  Montefiore  thereupon  infinmed  him  that 
he  did  not  want  the*  house,  out  had  asked  fi>r  it 
because  he  wished  to  relieve  its  owner's  embarrass- 
ments, and  prevent  the  sale  of  a  place  he  might 
afterwards  require.  An  ofier  so  unexpected  and 
unusual  would  of  course  have  excited  suniicion ;  but 
the  swindler,  with  really  high  feeling  fer  his  art,  had 
prevented  Uiis  by  adopting  the  only  name  which 
carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  benevolence,  as 
Rothschild  does  of  wealth.  The  owner  accepting 
the  offer,  Mr.  Montefiore  told  him  that  a  bank  with 
which  he  had  infiuence  would  open  a  credit  for  him, 
provided  he  paid  in  £500.  Had  this  been  done,  he 
would  doubtless  have  offered  in  the  kindest  way  to 
take  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  have  bolted  wiw  it, 
but  the  victim  had  not  so  much  at  hand.  With  a 
Mng  froid  of  the  most  creditable  kind,  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore explained  that  it  did  not  signi^,  that  £200 
would  ao,  and  that  he  himself  would  lend,  to  be 
repaid  the  following  morning,  the  remainder.  A 
check  for  £200  was  produced,  Mr.  Montefiore 
showed  another  fer  £300,  which  under  the  circum- 
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BtanQes  was  not  examin<ed,  aixd  droje  his  victua  to. a 
bi^nk,  where  he  pretended  to  get  both  caidied  and 
really  got  one,  and  then  to  Botoschild's  bank,  where 
he  disappeared  with  hb  plunder,  leaving  his  victim 
in  the  cab.  To  make  the  fraud  still  more  perfect, 
there  is  a  Mr.  Montefiore  in  the  bank,  and  on  Mr. 

inquiring  il'  he  was  thfsre,  he  was  answered 

of  course  m  the  affirmative,  a  Tefiy  which  gave  the 
swindler  nearly  an  hour  more  m  which  to  escape 
pursuit. 

Now  here  we  have  nearly  the  perfect  swindler, 
the  consummate  actor,  who  marks  hb  victim,  un- 
derstands hia  circumstances  and  character,  lays  a 
plot  involving  little  danger  at  the  outset,  meets  an 
unexpected  difficulty  with  complete  self-possession, 
and  in  the  kindest,  most  charitable,  and  most  ^;eiitle- 
xnanly  manner  robs  the  man  who  trusted  in  his  efiu- 
siveness.  There  is,  however,  one  blot.  *^  Mr.  Mon- 
tefiore" is  liable  when  detected  to  rather  severe 
penalties,  and  we  take  it  the  ideal  swindler  is  the 
man  who,  doing  all  he  did,  and  doing  it  as  delicate- 
ly, would  at  the  end  of  it  all  be  only  within  the 
rip  of  the  civil  magistrate.  To  swindle  so  as  to 
imprisoned  is  a  defect  in  art,  showing  want  of 
culture  and  sense  of  proportion,  an  act  very  inferior 
in  intelligence  to  a  Dankruptcjr  with  propert;^  con- 
cealed, or  other  unpunished  chefcPauvre.  It  is  like 
building  a  beautiful  structure  on  a  morass,  and  indi- 
cates a  defect  either  of  knowledge  or  of  patience, 
inconsistent  with  the  hiehest  order  of  genius.  That 
rank  belongs  to  a  peirormer  in  a  little  drama  we 
heard  of  the  other  dav,  who,  if  he  really  exists,  and 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  ought 
to  be  made  President  of  the  Swindlers'  Academy. 
He  actually  devised  a  safe  form  of  swindling.  He 
opened  an  account  with  a  bank  in  the  citv,  and  com- 
menced a  practice  of  pairing  in  his  office  baluice 
every  evening  and  drawing  it  out  every  morning. 
He  did  not  uke,  he  said,  to  leave  so  much  money, 
usuallv  some  thousands,  in  the  office.  The  practice, 
though  unusual,  was  tolerated  for  some  weeks,  and 
on  the  last  dav  the  check  presented  as  usual.  It  was 
not  till  it  had  been  paid,  and  the  money  lost,  that 
the  clei^  discovered  the  cash  had  not,  as  usual,  been 
paid  in.  The  drawer  had  reKed  with  a  curious 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  on  the  influence  of 
habit,  and  the  dislike  of  men  to  display  unnecessary 
suspicion,  and  the  dislike  of  all  banks  to  do  anything 
so  violent  as  refuse  an  unsuspected  customer's  check. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  swindler  knew  perfectly 
that  if  the  check  were  refused  it  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  mere  memorandum  of  *^  Insuffi- 
cient effects,"  and  now  that  it  is  paid  he  is  only  in 
the  position  o£  a  customer  who  has  overdrawn  and 
is  hable  to  civil  process.  That  little  fraud,  if  it 
really  occurred  as  we  believe,  is  artistic  swindling, 
and  may  almost  reconcile  the  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  pro- 
fession, whoever  he  is,  to  the  blundering  clumsiness 
of- most  of  the  fititemity,  who  seem  to  imagine,  as 
such  wretched  industrials  do,  that  if  the  result  is 
attained,  theft  and  swindling  are  almost  the  same 
thing.  As  well  confuse  architecture  and  London 
house-building. 

THE  WATCH-TOWER. 

In  almost  every  Grerman  town  there  is  a  watch- 
tower  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  separate  building,  but  gen- 
eraUy  the  highest  church-tower  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose; if  a  nre  should  by  any  chance  break  out, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  we  watchman  is  sure 
to  observe  it,  if  he  is,  as  he  should  be,  at  his  post, 


l^ld  he  forthwith  tolk  a  bell  which  sets  all  the  laige 
bells  in  the  town  going  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  This  is  called  a  Stunn  Glocke,  and  doubt- 
less many  a  **  song  of  the  bell "  could  be  written 
about  such,  since  i^hille^  composed  his  poem,  which 
forcibly  describes  a  calamity  so  often  occurring,  yet 
bringing  with  it  ever  new  terror  and  dismay.  The 
outburst  of  these  dreaded  tongues  is  followed  in 
many  places,  as  in  Saxe- Weimar,  by  the  £ring  of 
canon ;  two  such  signab  being  given  if  the  acciaent 
happens  in  the  town  itself,  and  one  only  if  beyond 
the  gates,  or  in  a  neighboring  village.  In  the  former 
case,  this  explonon  b  succeeded  by  blowing  of  trum- 
pets, shouting,  and  barking  of  dogs ;  or  after  a  while 
this  Dutch  concert  b  somewhat  drowned  by  the 
bassoon-like  rumbling  ef  the  heavy  fire-engines 
drawn  by  their  four  or  six  black  steeds  along  the 
rouffh-pitched  stone  pavement.  To  be  thus  awak- 
ened, after  one's  first  sleep,  is,  it  b  needless  to  say, 
far  from  agreeable ;  it  was  long  before  I  could  com- 
pose myseu  to  rest  again,  after  my  first  experience 
m  thb  way.  The  watchman  with  hb  family,  if  he 
should  possess  one,  lives  rent-free  in  hb  airy  castle, 
b  supplied  with  firewood  and  lights,  and  b  allowed 
a  certain  stipend.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  tower-life  do  not  often  willingly  descend  to 
take  up  their  abode  amongst  ordinarv  mortals.  I 
have  been  told  by  an  old  couple,  who  had  given  up 
the  watch  to  take  to  some  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tion, that  the  change  of  air  agreed  with  them  so  ul, 
and  that  they  had  so  strong  an  impression  that  they 
must  be  suffocated  if  they  remained  below,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  return  to  their  home  in  the  clouds. 
The  woman  told  me  that  her  mother  had  been  bom, 
married,  and  died  in  a  tower,  and  that  she  had  fol- 
lowed in  her  steps  in  two  instances,  and  hoped  to  do 
so  in  the  third,  when  her  time  came.  ^^  Down  in  the 
town,"  said  she,  ^  there  b  always  so  much  gossipijiff 
and  backbiting  goins  on,  and  I  dare  «ay  that  I  should 
become  as  bad  as  the  rest  if  I  lived  there ;  but  up 
in  my  loft  there  b  peace  and  firesh  air,  and  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  our  neighbors, — indeed 
we  scarcely  feel  that  we  have  any  to  trouble  about.** 
I  happened,  in  the  eariy  part  of  last  antunm,  to 
be  visiting  the  chief  town  of^  Ober  Hessen,  Giessen, 
whose  university  I  was  wishing  to  see ;  and  after  sat- 
bfyin^  my  curiosity  as  to  that  ancient  receptacle  of 
learning,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  still  more 
ancient  watch-tower,  firom  whose  he%ht,  I  was  toM, 
J  should  get  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy, 
so  justly  esteemed  for  its  beauty.  On  reaching  the 
dwelling  part  of  the  building  1  was  greeted  by  the 
observant  occupant  himself,  who  at  my  request  es- 
corted me  to  the  gallery,  which  was  a  wide  one ;  and, 
arranged  in  rows  around  the  outer  side,  stood  a  num- 
ber m  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.  Thb  sodden 
and  unexpected  burst  of  brightness  was  a  glad  sur- 
prise to  the  eye,  after  resting  so  long  upon  the  cold 
gray  gloom  of  the  stone  walls  and  steps  during  the 
ascent,  and  it  was  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  a  released  prisoner  must  experience 
when  he  steps  from  hb  dungeon  into  the  firee  air  of 
heaven,  that  I  stepped  out  upon  thb  little  garden  of 
f^h  verdure  and  brilliant  blossoms,  hanging  aa  it 
were  in  the  sky ;  and  the  view  here  was  a  stilfgreai- 
er  surprise ;  mr  indeed  it  b  a  fine  and  comprehen- 
sive one.  To  the  right,  the  Schiffonberg,  with  its  old 
church  rising  bare  firom  behind  its  wooded  aseent» 
among  whose  wandering  paths  the  townsfolk  love  to 
dbport  themselves  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  To 
the  left,  Gleibeig,  on  whose  summit  stands  an  an- 
cient though  lately  repaired  tower,  the  Sieben  Hit- 
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geln,  and  the  riTer  Lahn  flawing  roond  by  the  hiU 
and  rain  of  Badenboig ;  in  the  middle  distance,  fruit 
orchards  lyine  warm  fuid  niddv  in  the  ripening  Au- 
gust sun.  The  Germans  call  this  month  ^  der  koch 
monat,"  the  grapes  being  then  su|>posed  to  undergo 
a  process  which  turns  their  sour  juice  into  the  sunSt 
nectar  which  wine  is  capable  of  representing.  After 
feasting  my  eyes  on  the  landscape  bdow,  i  turned 
towar£  the  keeper  of  the  little  paradise  on  which  I 
was  standing,  and  complimented  him  upon  the  good 
taste  ^hich  led  him  to  adorn  his  balcony,  so  as  to 
render  it  so  attractave. 

**  Yes,  madame,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasant  place  to 
sit  down  and  repose  in,  when  I  get  up  here,  away 
from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  noisy,  dusty  world 
beneath.  My  wife  brought  the  coffee  here  for  break- 
fibst,  after  which  meal  I  smoked  my  pipe,  and  en- 
joyed the  fresh  morning  air.  Ah,  in  spring-time, 
now  delicious  were  thoM  early  hours,  listening  to 
the  singing  birds,  banning  with  solos  and  twittei^ 
ings,  and  at  length  breaking  into  one  gush  of  song  I 
Tes, '  those  May  mornings  are  delishtful,'  the  fruit- 
trees  one  sheet  of  blossom,  whose  odor  rising  on  the 
breeze  excels  any  toilet-perfumes  that  I  know  of. 
Here,  too,  on  Sunday  anemoons  and  evenings  in 
summer,  how  charming  it  has  been  to  sit,  with  my 
wife  and  children  around  me,  watching  the  fading 
aky  and  the  stars  twinkle  out  one  by  one,  and  then, 
ndien  all  is  hushed,  and  the  world  below  asleep,  O 
how  I  loye  to  lie  here  and  wateh,  not  only  the  town, 
as  is  my  duty,  but  the  moon  as  she  glides  behind  the 
clouds,  or  sheds  down  her  unyeiled  light  from  the 
deep  vault  above  me.  How  often  do  I  pity  tiie  poor 
townspeople,  who  have  to  breathe  the  thick,  smoky, 
i]l-«melling  atmosphere  under  me,  whilst  I  am  inhal- 
ing the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  A  friend  of  mine 
kas  remarked  to  me,  that  when  he  has  anything  of  a 
peiplexing  nature  to  think  about,  or  to  determine, 
he  fikes  to  come«up  here,  where,  apart  from  all  that 
distracts  attention  in  the  underworld,  he  can  more 
readily  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  Herm  Hacklan- 
der"  (the  Dickens  of  Gremumv,  von  must  know, 
reader),  ^  who  once  came  up  to  look  about  him,  told 
me,  that  this  round  balcony  would  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  guldens  a  year  to  him.  Tes,  the  place  is 
niee  enough  to  live  in,— but,"  continued  the  watch- 
man, with  a  sigh,  ^  we  cannot  remain  in  it.  I  am 
going  to  remove  my  furidture;  my  wife  and  the 
ehil<u«n  are  already  gone  away." 

^  What  is  your  reason  ?  "  inquired  I,  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  man. 

**  We  have  had  so  many  frights,  and  such  a  fearful 
accident  here,  that  my  poor  wife's  nerves  are  quite 
broken  down,  and  I  fear  for  her  mteUect,  if  she  were 
to  lire  in  this  tower  any  longer.  She  and  the  little 
ones  are  now  lodging  with  some  neighbors,  if  I  can 
csJl  those  sueh  who  live  so  fiir  beneath  us,  and  out 
of  oar  range  as  it  were.  They  shall  never  put  feot 
in  this  place  again.  We  have  had  now  three  fr^hts, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  last,  and  the  accident 
wludi  caused  it,  that  I  came  to  the  decision  of  re- 
Boring  as  soon  as  possible." 

•«  Wui  yon  tell  me  about  the  three  occasions  on 
wfaieh  yon  and  your  wife  were  so  much  alarmed  ?  " 
laaked. 

**■  Willin^y,"  replied  he,  offering  me  a  wicker  seat 
**  'IHiose  flowers  opposite  to  you,  madame,  I  placed 
am  ma  additional  protection  to  that  of  the  iron  rail- 
iitt,  in  consequence  of  the  second  fright  we  had, 
wuch  happened  about  ax  months  ago.  But  I  will 
take  them  in  order  as  they  come.  To  begin  with 
the  first,  which  is  as  trifling  an  aflOur,  comparad  with 


the  second,  as  that  is  compared  again  with  the  third, 
the  shock  from  which  I  fear  my  wife  will  never  en- 
tirely recover,  —  to  begin,  I  say,  with  the  first,  I 
must  explain  that  we  have  a  windlass,  by  which  we 
draw  up  our  firewood  and  water  from  below,  and 
which  18  fixed  in  the  upper  landing  of  the  tower; 
the  rope  attached  to  it  passes  throu^  a  hole  in  the 
buildini^,  along  a  leaden  pipe,  whicn  holds  it  out  at 
about  six  feet  distance  fh>m  the  wall  outside,  firom 
whence  it  is  let  down  when  required  into  the  lane 
beneath.  There  is  a  large  wooden  tray,  which  is 
hooked  on  to  the  rope,  and  filled  with  wood  below ; 
my  wife  and  I,  assisted  by  our  eldest  boy,  generally 
hauled  up  the  wood,  whikt  the  younger  chudren,  at 
least  those  who  were  old  enough,  for  we  have  a  lai^ 
femily,  loaded  the  tray.  We  drew  up  our  firing  m 
this  wa^  once  every  day,  usually  in  the  afternoon 
or  evemng.  We  were  thus  employed  one  evening, 
when  my  wife  remarked  that  the  burden  felt  very 
light,  and  that  those  careless  children  of  ours  must 
have  been  playing  about,  and  so  neglected  to  fill  the 
tray  as  fiill  as  usiutl.  We  had  not  K»ng  to  wind,  for 
the  tray  came  up  quickly,  and  on  going  up  aloft  to 
pull  it  over  the  balcony  rails,  which  was  our  way  of 
getting  it  in,  to  our  astonishment  and  horrcnr,  instead 
of  our  firewood,  we  beheld  a  man, — yes,  a  man  I 
pale  as  death,  and  with  black  swollen  hands  hang- 
ing on  by  the  long  iron  hook,  which  fiutened  iSe 
rope  to  the  tray,  which  had  swung  round,  and  offer- 
ed no  longer  any  support  in  consequence. 

The  luckless  wight  appeared  to  be  ahnost  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  unable  to  speak  fitmi  exhaus- 
tion. Had  he  moved  a  finger,  he  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  fidling,  and  it  seemed  to  us,  that  ere  we 
could  possibly  rescue  him  his  strength  must  fail  him, 
and  he  would  become  incapable  of  holding  on  any 
longer.  The  glazed  look  of  terror  in  the  poor  fel- 
low's eyes  haunts  me  to  this  day.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  him  out  of  his  predicament,  as  we 
found  when  we  began  to  try,  and  it  was  a  nervous 
touch-and-go  work.  Our  himds  trembled  the  more, 
from  our  conviction  of  the  fiict  that  the  man's  life 
entirely  depended  on  our  strength  and  the  skill  with 
which  we  exerted  it.  Recdlect,  the  rope  hung  six 
feet  from  the  wall,  and  that  although  it  Was  an  easy 
thing  to  fasten  upon  the  large  square  surfiue  of  the 
tray,  which  came,  of  itself,  much  nearer,  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  lay  hold  of  the  human  being, 
hanging  from  the  hook,  at  such  a  distance.  Here 
was  a  dilemma :  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  process 
of  letting  him  down  by  the  windlass  would  have 
taken  too  long  a  time,  1  saw,,  for  tlM  man  appeared 
to  be  on  the  point  of  swooning.  An  idea  struck  mel 
Rushing  down  stairs,  I  quickly  returned  with  my 
walking-stick,  and — ah  I  was  I  too  late? — it  was 
the  work  of  a  second — life  or  death,  which  was  it 
to  be  ? — which  did  it  prove  ?  the  first  of  thoe  con- 
tingencies, thank  God  I  I  succeeded  in  hitehing  the 
crooked  handle  of  the  stick  into  the  man's  belt,  and, 
thus  pulling  him  within  range  of  us,  we  caught  hold 
of  him  by  the  head  and  by  the  feet  at  once,  and 
lifted  him  over  the  railings.  He  was  one  of  the 
bdle^dancers,  whom  I  happened,  being  mjrself  en- 
gaged at  the  theatre,  to  xnow,  and  a  married  man 
wiUi  a  fiunily.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  mj  wife  let 
out  upon  him,  scolding  him  soundly  for  his  wicked- 
ness m  firiffhtening  her  and  exposing  his  life,  of 
which,  for  his  wife  and  children's  sake,  he  should 
have  taken  more  care.  She  turned  him  down  stairs 
before  he  had  half  tioM  to  recover  himself,  telliqg 
him  never  to  ascend,  e^jtfier  by  the  outside  or  the  in- 
side, to  oar  dwelling  again.    He  had  made  a  fiM»lish 
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bet,  it  afterwards  turned  out,  with  some  students 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  the  tray 
was  let  down,  that  he  would  cet  into  it,  and  so  get 
hauled  np.  He,  howeTer,  litUe  thought  that  there 
was  any  danger  of  the  tray's  turning  round  from  un- 
der him  when  he  had  got  part  way  up,  as  it  did,  or 
of  the  difficulty  presented,  of  his  getting  into  the 
balcony  when  once  up  at  the  top.  His  insufficient 
weight^  and  his  position  on  the  trar,  had  not  bal- 
anced it  properiy,  and  owin^  to  this  his  seat  had  slid 
fix>m  nnaer  nim,  and  he  hsld  clung  to  the  iron  hook 
to  save  him  from  falling. 

^  The  next  affair,  wmch  was  more  alarming  in  its 
way,  happened  in  this  wise.  One  day  a  senrant- 
maid  brought  up  a  child  of  about  two  years  old. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  soldier.  Peoiie  did  not 
always  ring  the  bell,  but  if  the  door  was  open  they 
would  pass  through  and  on  to  the  balcony.  I  did 
not  always  follow  the  yisitors  out,  but  as  this  party 
remained  a  longer  time  than  was  usual,  I  went  up 
to  see  what  they  were  about  The  ml  was,  as  1 
supposed,  talking  and  laughine  with  her  schatz 
[loyer] ;  but  where  was  the  chila  ?  ah  1  where  ?  In 
going  round  the  tower  to  lock  for  it,  I  saw  to  my 
unutterable  horror  that  the  little  fellow  was  standing 
on  one  of  the  stone  buttresses  which  supported  the 
balustrade,  haying  eyidently  got  out  to  it  between  a 
gap  in  the  railings.  No  grown  person  could  haye 
round  standine^room  where  his  little  feet  were 
perched.  I  ^t  a  tingling  sensation  creep  all  oyer 
me ;  what  should  I  do  ?  My  first  impulse  was  to 
call  out  to  the  child,  and  to  rush  up  to  it  to  pull  it 
away ;  but  on  reflection  I  felt  almost  sure  that  this 
would  lead  to  fatal  consequences,  as  the  child  would 
probably  thus  be  frightened,  and  fall  oyer.  What 
then,  you  will  ask,  dm  I  do  in  this  emergency  ?  I 
laid  myself  at  length  along  the  floor,  ana  creeping 
Uiat  way  unperceiyed  up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
I  cautiously  reached  one  hand  through  the  rails,  and 
caught  the  child  by  the  petticoats ;  Uien  rising,  with 
the  other  I  lifted  him  oyer  the  balustrade,  and  thus 
effected  the  rescue.  .  Afier  I  had  him  safe,  I  looked 
at  him,  and  fimcied  tiiat  I  had  seen  his  black  e^es 
and  curly  pate  before,  and  when  I  noticed  the  ini- 
tials on  hik  pinafore,  I  recognised  the  boy  as  belong- 
ing to  an  acquaintance  of  ours.  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  purposely  ayoiding  the  still  preoccupied 
nnne-maid,  carried  the  chud  down.  He  neyer 
ceased  staring  at  me  with  his  large  eyes  till  I  had 
restored  him  to  his  mother,  who,  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you,  oyerwhelmed  me  with  expressions  of  ^;rati- 
tude ;  and  this  ring,"  pointing  to  a  handsome  signet 
which  he  wore,  in  the  ftshion  of  his  country,  on  the 
forefinger,  '*  is  a  token  of  it.  She  and  her  husband 
then  promised  me  to  help  me  in  any  difficulty  I 
might  be  in  at  any  time,  and  we  haye  now  put  their 
sincerity  to  the  test,  for  my  fiimily  are  now  receiy- 
ing  the  good  people's  hospitality,  sharing  their  roof 
and  partoking  o£  their  bread  until  such  time  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  procure  a  new  one  for  them,  which 
shortly  I  hope  to  da  But  to  return  to  what  I  was 
telling  you :  it  did  not  take  long  to  carry  the  child 
home.  On  returning  here,  I  found  the  seryant  in  a 
fine  state  of  alarm,  fiaring  just  discovered  the  loss 
of  her  charge.  She  was  finmtically  mriiing  about, 
and  now  and  ilbsn  loddng  oyer  the  parapet.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  sprang  towards  me,  beseeching  me 
to  assist  her  to  find  the  child.  I  told  her  to  go  be- 
low and  seek  for  it  under  the  tower  in  the  yard ; 
^hat  she  alone  was  responsible,  and  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  'sad  business.  She,  followed  by 
the  soldier,  whom  she  was  abusing  soundly  for  tak- 


ing up  her  attention  so  long,  hurried  down  the  stairs, 
and  fearing  that  the  child  was  killed  (she  had  not 
stopped  to  look  for  it,  I  heard  afterwards^,  not  liking 
to  race  her  master  and  mistress,  ran  straight  back  to 
her  home  in  the  Oden  Wald. 

"  And,  now,  madame,  I  am  coming  to  the  fearful 
accident  which  happened  to  us  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  —  the  recollection  of  which  makes  it  impOBuhie 
for  us  to  remain  here.  My  wife  was  attacked  by 
brain  feyer  the  day  after  that  which  I  am  going  to 
relate  took  place,  and  from  this  she  is  omy  now 
slowly  recoyering.  She  was  ill  in  bed  when  this 
happened,  and  y^en  I  left  the  tower  on  the  after- 
noon of  which  I  am  ^oing  to  speak  she  was  asleep. 
I  had  to  practise  a  difficmt  solo  accompaniment  for 
the  opera  that  eyening,  and  had  in  consequence 
gone  to  the  theatre  much  eariier  than  usnaL  The 
children  were  all  at  school,  excepting  the  two  yoang- 
est,  who  were  under  the  care  of  our  maid-of-all-won. 
She  had  put  the  baby  to  sleep  in  its  cradle  in  my 
wife's  room,  and  had  taken  away  the  little  boy,  who 
is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  to  put  on  his  walk- 
ing-dress, intending  to  take  the  child  with  her  on  an 
errand  which  she  had  to  do  in  the  town.  She  had, 
howeyer,  to  wait  until  our  oldest  girl  should  return 
from  school,  as  she  could  not  leaye  my  wife  alone. 
After  laying  the  child's  clothes  on  a  chair  ready  to 

Sut  on,  she  took  him  with  her  to  go  and  open  ^e 
oor  to  some  one  who  had  rung  the  bell,  and  had 
afterwards  been  gossiping  a  long  time  on  the  stairs 
with  this  indiyidual,  who  had  proyed  to  be  a  friend 
of  hers,  without  paying  proper  attention  to  the  little 
boy,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  slipped  back  into  the 
children's  room.  This  was  the  clearest  account  of 
the  matter  that  I  could  get  giyen  me,  when  I  came 
to  inquire  afterwards  of  the  seryant,  how  it  was  that 
she  could  haye  been  so  negligent.  My  wife  told  me 
that  she  awoke  some  tame  af&r  I  had  gone  (it  must 
haye  been  with  a  strange  presentiment  that  some 
eyil  had  befidlen  our  boy),  and  getting  as  quickly 
out  of  bed  as  she  could,  she  ran  out  on  the  laoiding- 
place,  exclaiming,  ^  My  Ludwig,  —  my  Ludwig,  — 
where  is  he  ? ''  llie  seryant,  running  up  fitxn  the 
stairs,  explained  that  he  had  been  by  her  side  osAj 
an  instant  ago,  and  that  he  could  not  be  yery  far  off. 
My  wife  and  the  senrant  then  searched  in  eyenr  di- 
rection for  him,  but  no  Ludwig  was  to  be  found. 

*^  In  the  nursery  the^  was  a  chair  standing  by 
the  window ;  and  on  it  a  little  shoe,  one  of  his,  was 
lying.  A  sudden  f^r  took  possession  of  my  wife; 
she  tottered  to  the  window,  which  was  open,  and, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  an  instant  of  dread  to 
know  the  worst,  the  truth, — which  she  suspected,  — 
she  looked  out ;  and  there,  oq  the  payement  two 
hundred  feet  below,  lay  the  body  of  her  child,  —  for 
aliye  he  could  not  be.  Rushing  down  stairs  just  as 
she  was,  in  her  nighlrdress,^  my  poor  wife  ran  wilflly 
into  the  little  narrow  street  or  lane  which  lay  im- 
mediately under  the  window  from  which  the  dear 
child  had  fallen.  This  was  not  much  used  as  a 
thoroughfare,  and  at  the  moment  she  reached  it 
there  happened  to  be  nobody  there.  How  shall  I 
express  to  you,  madame,  the  surprise, — the  conster- 
nation of  my  wife  and  the  senrant,  —  when,  on  hur- 
rying to  the  spot  where  they  expected  to  behold  the 
childVi  shapeless  mangled  corpse,  they  found  nothing. 
Here  was  a  mystery  to  be  solyedl  By  this  time 
the  screams  of  the  two  women  had  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighbors,  who  came  running  to  them 
from  the  next  street,  close  by. 

«*  'Where,  where  is  the  child?'  was  the  reiterated 
cry  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  at  last  the 
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lane  wiu  full  of  people  asking  each  other  the  same 
question.  Some  of  them,  not  knowing  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  my  wife's  distress,  and  struck  by 
her  unusual  appearance,  beHerin^  her  mad,  laid 
hold  of  her,  and  forcing  her  back  into  the  building, 
and  up  into  her  room,  endeavored  to  quiet  her  the 
best  way  they  could.  But  no  one  could  answer  her 
repeated  question,  *  Where  is  my  Ludwig  ?  where 
is  his  poor  body  ? '  Ah,  where  indeed  was  it  I  Be- 
fore she  had  wellni^h  been  carried  up  stairs,  how- 
ever, a  woman  wholiad  with  breathless  haste  made 
her  way  into  the  lane,  hurried  up,  sayine  that  she 
had  flomething  important  to  say^,  and  on  oeing  ad- 
mitted she  forthwith  told  my  wife  that  she  had  seen 
the  child  fall  from  one  of  the  upper  windows,  and 
had  instantly  hastened  down  from  the  top  of  the 
house  where  she  lived,  and  which  commanded  a 
partial  view  of  the  tower.  There  was,  then,  no 
doubt  of  his  having  fallen,  —  no  doubt  df  the  poor 
child's  destruction.  But  again  the  Question, — What 
had,  what  could  have  become  of  tne  body  ?  The 
general  consternation  increased,  as  indeed  it  well 
might:  this  was  an  unparalleled  mystery.  The 
woman  who  had  seen  him  fidl  was  of  course  more 
wonderstruck  than  the  rest  were,  to  find  that  the 
child  i^as  not  to  be  found  alive  or  dead. 

^  After  receiving  this  intelligence,  it  was  of  course 
periectl^  hopeless  to  make  any  further  search  for  the 
poor  child  in  the  tower,  for,  as  he  had  been  seen  to 
all,  he  could  not  be  anywhere  inside  the  dwelling ; 
the  body  must  be  sought  for,  mwt  be  found,  out  of 
the  tower ;  that  was  clear  to  the  astounded  assem- 
blage in  my  wife's  ro6m.  A  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  tell  me  that  something  had  happened  at 
home  to  require  my  immediate  return.  I  was  tak- 
ing mj  part  in  the  overture  to  the  opera,  and  the 
curtain  was  about  to  draw  up  in  obedience  to  the 
sound  of  the  ball,  when  I  was  thus  interrupted. 
Dropping  my  violin,  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  the- 
atre with  trembling  limbs  and  a  sinking  heart,  con- 
jecturing all  kinds  of  dreadful  misfortunes  to  have 
happeniHi.  By  the  time  I  reached  our  little  street, 
I  could  hardly  get  by  for  the  mob,  which  was  filling 
it  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  tower,  and  part  of  the 
way  up  the  steps.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  recognized, 
way  was  made  for  me  with  one  consent  On  all 
sides  I  heard,  *  There  is  the  child's  fiither  1 '  It  was 
then  something  which  had  happened  to  one  of  the 
'children.  My  suspense  was  soon  ended,  when  I 
heard  firom  my  wife  and  those  around  her  what  had 
hamiened.  I  immediately  determined  to  go  at  once 
to  yie  police,  and  instigate  a  proper  inquiry  as  to 
the  child ;  when,  just  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
tower,  a  man  brushed  by  me,  but  seeing  who  I  was, 
tamed  and  put  into  iny  hand — what  ?  a  child's  hat 
tad  pelisse.  These  I  instantly  recognized  as  be- 
koging  to  my  little  boy. 

^  *'  I  live  at  the  end  of  Tower  Lane,'  said  the  man ; 
*mj  Uttle  girl  has  brought  me  home  these  things, 
which  die  tells  me  she  picked  up  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  as  she  was  passing  under  the  tower,  and  of 
eoorse  I  thought  they  might  belong  to  you.' 

^  It  was  then  only  the  clothes  that  m  v  wife  had 
•eea.  A  dawpine  of  hope  began  to  awaken  within 
me :  was  it  possible  that  the  woman  had  mistaken 
the  clothes  mlling  for  the  child  ftlling,  and  that  it 
was  aU  untrue,  and  the  dear  child  mnld  still  be 
ibond? 

**  1  went  immediately  back  to  mr  wife  and  the 
people  up  staurs,  amongst  whom  the  woman  who 
■aid  she  hsUi  seen  him  faU  was  still  loitering.  I  put 
some  eager  questions  to  her,  but  her  replies  ban- 


ished all  hope.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
watching  my  little  boy  for  some  time  playing  at  the 
window,  and  that  she  had  seen  him  throw  out  first 
the  hat,  and  then  what  seemed  to  her  Uke  some  gar- 
ment, and  seeing  that  he  was  leaning  over  to  look 
at  the  things  drop,  she  had  turned  to  come  away  and 
to  warn  us  about  him,  when,  casting  a  last  look  at 
the  window  before  doing  so,  she  saw  the  child  tum- 
ble out  of  it,  and  then  she  made  as  much  speed  to 
tell  us  as  possible. 

"Her  account  appeared  to  be  veiy  connected, 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  all  too  convincing*  There 
was  only  just  this  one  little  incongruity  in  her  tale, 
and  that  was,  that  the  clothes  were  seen  lying  under 
a  different  window,  though  one  close  at  hand,  to  that 
from  which  the  woman  said  she  saw  him  throw  them 
out. 

"  Night  was  advancing  by  this  time,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  numerous  sympathizing  intruders  upon 
our  privacy,  I  shut  the  door  upon  fdl  the  world,  and, 
closeted  with  my  wife,  whom  i  succeeded  in  some- 
what qtdeting,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  our  grief ; 
sCad  various  were  our  conjectures  as  to  the  prooable 
OT  possible  fate  of  our  poor  little  Ludwig.  Some  of 
my  firiends  had  informed  the  police,  and  emissaries 
were  sent  in  every  direction  to  endeavor  to  procure 
tidings  of  the  child's  body,  whose  disappearance 
seemed  to  be  so  perfectly  unaccountable.  At  length 
I  persuaded  my  wife  to  lie  down ;  the  bigger  chil- 
dren some  Iqijid  neighbors  had  taken  charge  of  to 
lighten  our  cares  in  our  distress ;  the  baby,  therefore, 
afone  remained.  I  had  carried  the  litde  creature  in 
to  my  wife,  and  had  laid  it  in  her  arms  to  comfort 
her ;  and  as  she  was  gazing  on  its  calm  face  as  it 
slept,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  which  was  what  I 
wanted :  I  knew  that  nature  would  in  this  way  re- 
lieve itself,  for  I  feared^  as  I  have  said  before,  for  her 
reason.  Ay,  madame,  such  things  have  driven  peo- 
ple mad  before  now ;  and  it  is  to  the  wonder  of  all 
that  she  retains  her  senses,  aj%er  all  she  has  gone 
through.  I  saw  that  my  wife  was  very  quiet,  and, 
fancying  she  had  dropped  into  a  kind  of  sleep,  I 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  caUing  the  servant  to 
bnng  a  light,  I  determined  onee  more  to  search  the 
place  thoroughly,  inside  and  out,  although  this  had, 
they  told  me,  been  done  before.  We  visited  the 
cellar  and  every  nook  and  comer  that  could  be 
thought  of,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  no,  it  did  really 
appear  as  if  this  extraordinary  affair  would  never 
be  cleared  up.  No  news  came  fit>m  the  town,  firom 
any  of  the  many  messengers  employed  in  the  inquiry, 
and  it  was  with  a  heavy,  despairing  heart  that  I  re- 
turned to  my  wife.  As  soon  as  I  entered  her  room, 
she  put  up  her  finger,  whispering,  *  Listen;  stand 
still  nere  by  the  bc^'  Doing  as  she  desired  me,  I 
looked  at  her  in  wonder  at  her  meaning,  and  fearfol 
that  her  mind  was  wandering. 

« '  Do  you  hear  anything,  Wilhelm  ? '  said  she. 

'<  *  Yes,  wife,  I  do  hear  s(Hnething,  and  it  sounds 
very  like  a  human  voice, — a  child's  voice  crying  oat 
in  distress.' 

^*  It  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  outside  the 
walls. 

** '  Tes,'  said  my  wife,  *  as  soon  as  ^ou  were  gone, 
and  all  was  quiet,  I  fancied  I  heard  it  first.' 

*^  The  sound  was  faint,  as  if  distant,  and  as  of  a 
child  wailins;  and  calling  for  help.  We  opened  the 
window,  ana  could  hear  it  more  distinctly.  It  did 
not  seem  to  proceed  from  either  over  or  tinder  our 
window,  but  fifom  somewhere  at  the  side  of  the  walls. 
We  took  our  light  and  went  into  the  children's  room, 
the  window  of  which  we  opened;  hot  though  we 
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could  hear  the  sounds  more  distinctly,  still  we  could 
see  nothing,  and  following  what  we  fancied  must  be 
the  direction  of  the  cries,  we  went  on  into  a  room 
near  this  one,  and  only  divided  by  a  small  passage. 
This  little  room  was  used  for  lumber  and  for  drying 
clothes,  and  was  usually  locked  up,  but  the  servant 
had  been  there  sorting  clothes  for  the  wash  that 
momins,  and  had  evidently  left  it  open  after  her. 
We  hsSx  over  and  over  again  searched  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  The  sounds 
now  became  much  more  intelligible,  and,  going  to 
the  window,  which  was  open, — it  oflen  was  left 
open  to  enable  the  clothes  to  dry,  —  we  could  clear- 
ly distinguish  a  child's  voice  crying  out,  *  Mamma, 
Sophie,'  the  name  of  our  servant.  Our  hearts  leaped 
for  joy :  it  was  our  darling's  voice.  His  cries,  heart- 
rending as  they  were,  and  hoarse  with  long  scream- 
ing, were  like  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  us.  They 
appeared  to  ascend  from  somewhere  underneath  the 
window ;  we  threw  the  light  from  our  candle  down 
upon  —  what  ?  Upon  something  dark  below,  — 
some  laige  object  against  the  wall,  about  six  feet 
from  the  window-silL  When  our  eyes  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  uncertain  light,  we  beheld  our 
child  sitting  in  our  large  water-tub.  We  did  not, 
you  may  be  sure,  linger  long  over  our  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  of  joy,  but  quickly  pulled  up  the 
bucket  with  its  precious  burden,  xou  are,  doubt- 
less, madame,  anxious  to  know  how  it  came  that  the 
bucket  happened  to  be  hanging  in  thai  way,  —  also 
how  it  was  that  the  woman  who  had  seen  the  child 
fall  did  not  remark  it.  I  will  explain  both.  I  found 
that  our  boys,  hearing  there  was  a  grand  wash  in 
prospect  for  the  day  afler,  had  taken  the  bucket 
m>m  the  place  where  it  usually  was  kept,  and  had 
suspended  it  from  some  lam  iron  staves  which  were 
used  for  hanging  on  the  double  windows  we  were 
obliged  to  use  in  the  winter.  This  they  did,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  soil  water  in  the  large  i*ain- 
water  butt  in  the  yard  —  the  season  having  been 
remarkably  dry  —  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
rain  which  had  been  threatening  to  descend  that 
morning.  The  woman's  window  opposite  only  com- 
manded a  partial  view,  as  I  told  you  before,  of  the 
tower ;  and  upon  visiting  her  room,  which  I  after- 
wards did  to  see,  I  was  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
her  teeing  the  bucket,  for  another  roof  came  be- 
tween, and  only  the  window  and  about  four  feet  be- 
neath it  of  wau  were  discernible  from  her  window. 
Nor  was  the  bucket  to  be  seen  from  the  lane,  for  the 
window  from  which  it  hung  was  at  the  side  of  the 
tower.  The  wind  must  have  blown  the  hat  and  pe- 
lisse aside  as  they  were  falling,  and  they  had  alighted 
under  the  window  in  the  chil£en'8  room,  firom  whence 
my  wife  had  discovered  them  lying  in  the  lane.  The 
west-wind  had  been  blowing  hara  aU  the  day.  In 
these  sudden  emei^ncies  people  seldom  reason  log- 
ically, if  they  reason  at  aU ;  but,  of  course,  a  little 
quiet  survey  of  the  bearings  of  the  case  would  prob- 
ably have  led  to  an  earlier  denouement  of  this  mys- 
tery. The  little  boy  had  been  placing  with  some 
toys  at  the  lumber-room  window,  and  lutd  dropped 
his  little  horse-and-cart  into  the  bucket,  in  endeav- 
oring to  recover  which  he  must  have  fiiUea,  for  we 
found  the  toy  lying  under  him  when  we  took  him 
out.  The  clothes  which  he  had  thrown  out  were,  it 
appean,  those  which  the  servant  had  laid  upon  a 
CMir  in  the  nuraery  read^  to  put  on  the  child,  and 
which  he  must  have  earned  over  into  the  lumber^ 
room  with  him.  These  are  the  three  frights  and  the 
accident  which  are  the  cause  of  our  determination 
to  leaTQKMir  home  in  this  tower,  madame ;  and,  now 
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you  have  heard  about  them,  I  think  you  cannot 
wonder  at  our  decision. 

The  watchman,  before  I  left  him,  gave  me  a  man- 
uscript containing  his  mother's  story,  which,  though 
interesting,  is  too  long  to  give  here.  I  hurried  away 
firom  the  tower,  feeling  that  it  was,  perliajn,  an  ill- 
omened  place,  yet,  that  if  haunted  by  spirits,  they 
were  not  altogether  of  an  evil  sort ;  and  though  mis- 
chievous, rea^  to  undo  the  worst  of  their  tricks.  I 
was  not  sorry,  when  I  returned  to  my  own  home,  to 
know,  that,  aa  we  live  on  the  parterre,  our  children 
are  pretty  safe  even  if  they  should  falL 


JOHN  GIBSON. 

The  death  of  this  most  distinguished  sculptor  of 
our  modem  school  occurred  at  Rome,  on  the  27th 
of  January.    Ihough  he  had  lived  to  an  age  when 
most  men  are  but  the  shadows  of  their  former  selves, 
yet  Gibson  retained  all  the  young-mindedness  of  his 
early  days,  and  much  of  the  vigor  of  his  manhood. 
His  fine  countenance  showed  raw  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  age ;  his  fiill  hair  and  beard  were  scarcely 
more  gray  than  at  fort^r ;  and  his  dark  eye  had  not 
been  disuned  at  alL    Like  many  Welshmen,  Gibson 
had  a  deindedly  Italian  cast  of  features,  with  a  grave, 
thoughtful,  and    amiable    expression,    which   was 
strengthened  by  his  pleasant  and  simple  manners. 
There  was  never  anything  very  foreible  or  demon- 
strative about  him,  although  his  views,  when  once 
settled  in  his  own  mind,  were  held  with  a  degree  of 
tenacity  and  firmness  that  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  obstinacy.    The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
was  in  his  taking  up  the  practice  of  coloring  his  stat- 
ues in  the  late  years  of  his  career,  and  after  he  had 
attained  to  the  height  of  his  fame.    He  had  then 
become  an  autocrat,  and  perhaps  the  opposition  that 
was  raised,  and  always  will  be,  against  coloring  stat- 
ues rather  led  him  into  the  extreme  assertions  which 
he  made  in  the  Venus  which  occupied  so  prominent 
a  position  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
the  Cupid,  and  a  Hebe,  which  we  remember  see- 
ing in  his  studio  at  Rome.    He  often  said  that  the 
coloring  of  statuary  was  a  most  delicate  matter,  and 
he  thought  no  one  understood  it  aa  he  did  himself; 
but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  great  man 
never  ventured  to  apply  it  to  his  greatest  worka.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  he  played  with  it  rather  as  if  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  fancv,  and  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating this  knowledge  of  antiaue  practice  of  the  art 
His  noble  statue  cJ  **  The  Hunter,']  a  nude  figure 
of  a  man  holding  back  a  hound,  which  for  its  style, 
as  weU  as  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  originality  of 
conception,  has  been  compared  with  the  anUcjue,  was 
not  touched  with  color,  although  it  was  finish^  in 
1851,  only  a  few  years  before  his  Venus.    A  Youth- 
fid  Bacchus,  alSQ  one  of  his  latest,  and  certainly  one 
of  his  most  beautiRil  works,  remains  uncolored.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  argument  as  to  the 
correctness  of  such  a  view ;  the  allusion  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  Gibson's  strong  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which,  indeed,  became  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  artistic  career,  next  to  his  great  gemos 
as  a  sculptor  after  the  antique  •tvle. 

That  Gibson  should  have  achieved  so  much  in 
emulation  of  the  great  models  of  antique  art,  is  doe 
entirely  to  his  own  great  natural  gifts.  As  the  son 
of  a  gardener  at  Conway,  fa^  had  no  sort  of  classical 
education,  nor  did  he  even  obtun  this  after  he  went 
to  Liverpool  with  his  father  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker.    His  time  was  occupied  simply  in 


ind  probably  his  only  ideas  of  Greek  art  were  ob- 
teined  from  any  plaster  casta  which  might  have  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Francis,  the  marble- 
iiisflon,to  whom  he  was  transferred  as  an  apprentice. 
It  was  here,  however,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Boscoe,  whose  notice  had  been  attracted 
hy  a  small  figure  of  ^^^Time,"  modelled  in  wax  by 
jcnns  Gibson,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Ros- 
coe*8iibraiy,  with  its  collection  of  engravings,  con- 
tained many  examples  of  classic  art  which  were  a 
new  world  to  the  yoong  marble  carver.  The  talent 
for  modelling  which  he  showed  procured  him  many 
friends,  and  the  means  were  soon  found  for  giving 
him  the  advantaees  of  studying  at  Rome.  It  does 
not  appear  that  be  ever  enterea  at  the  Academy,  as 
Flaxman  did,  while  a  boy  in  his  father^s  plaster  fi^ 
OTMhop  in  the  Strand,  but  made  his  way  entirely 
after  studying  at  Rome.  He  arrived  there  in  1817, 
in  his  twenty-seventh  3rear,  and  it  was  n6t  till  1888 
that  he  was  admitted  as  Associate  of  the  Academy, 
to  be,  however,  elected  a  full  Academician  in  three 
years'  time ;  so  that  he  made  a  very  decided  impres- 
noQ  at  this  time,  though  his  works  were  not  to  be 
compared  for^a  moment  with  those  he  produced 
neany  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  at  the  very 
ripe  age  of  fifly-eig^ht 

His  whole  artistic  lifo  was  spent  at  Rome,  with 
rare  visits  to  England,  and  he  troubled  himself  little 
vith  the  duties  of  an  Academician.  Gibson's  first 
manner  was  preciselv  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
Tailiag  taste  of  the  day  for  statues  classical  in  name 
only.  As  to  style,  there  was  then  nothing  thought 
of  but  that  of  which  Canova  had  set  the  fiuhion,  and 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  French  sculptors  even 
more  wurmly  than  it  was  by  the  English.  Flaxman 
had  produced  but  little  impression  oy  his  very  fow 
itataes ;  however,  his  power  was  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  ereat  in  the  outlines  he  did  in  illustration 
of  .Sschylus  and  Homer,  and  Thorwaldsen  was 
only  beginning  to  be  known,  although  never  to  ex- 
ercise so  much  influence  perhaps  as  Gibson  himself 
has  since  held.  It  was  mm.  Canova,  who  took  him 
ss  a  pupil,  that  Gibson  learnt  the  simply  gracefiil 
and  picturesque  style  of  his  first  ctouds  of  *'  Mars 
and  Cupid,"  —  Psyche  borne  by  the  ZephjTs,  and 
Hylas  borne  by  the  Nvmphs,  two  similar  groups,  in 
which  Psyche  and  Hylas  are  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  nymphs.  These  were  sculptured  about  1821, 
after  he  left  Canova,  and  had  set  up  for  himself  at 
Borne.  Hie  attention  he  excited  by  these  works 
nnst  have  been  considerable,  for  some  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Psyche  bv 
Sir  Geoi^  Beaumont,  the  well-known  amateur,  and, 
as  a  repltea,  by  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
Prince  Torionia,  while  the  Hylas  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Vernon,  and  stands  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
uiongst  the  rest  of  the  Vernon  bequests  to  the  nation. 

Tboe  groups  were  all  of  them  marked  by  a  good 
^sal  of  poetic  feeling,  but  in  none  of  them  can  we 
pBrceive  that  deep  insight  into  the  antique  which 
Gibson  showed  in  the  productions  of  his  maturer 
years.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  as  re^rded  style,  but  they 
vere  very  greatly  superior  in  conception,  and  as 
poups  they  were  wrought  with  tecbmcal  skill  of  a 
%h  order.  It  is  remarkable  of  them  also  that  they 
^cere  the  first  result  of  his  serious  study  at  Rome, 
and  must  have  been  designed  and  modelled  with 
the  greatest  facility,  from  the  short  time,  not  more 
than  four  or  five  yean,  occupied  in  the  work. 

It  was  in  1817  that  he  entered  Canova's  studio, 
vbere  he  worked  four  years,  and  during  this  time 


anct  the  two  or  three  years  after  he  left  Canova, 
the  groups  referred  to  were  executed.  He  was  led 
*to  design  these  groups  probably  from  having  seen 
Canova  and  the  Danish  sculptor,  Thorwaldsen,  oc- 
cupied with  their  groups  of  the  three  Graces,  the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  small  antique 
bas-relief  of  the  subject  that  gave  to  Raphael  !uso 
his  idea  of  the  lovely  group  he  painted.  Whether 
Gibson  studied  directly  under  Thorwaldsen  or  not 
after  he  left  Canova,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  much 
influenced  by  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  and  saw  in 
his  works  an  ideal  more  severe  and  cert^nly  not 
less  beautiful  than  in  those  of  Canova,  at  the  same 
time  entirely  free  firom  any  of  the  simpering  afiecta- 
tion  of  attitude  and  expression  which  are  so  peculiar 
to  his  famous  Italian  rival,  who  was  so  absurdly  eu- 
Ic^zed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1822,  as  '*  The 
Phidias  of  his  time."  Juster  views  of  the  art  have 
led  us  to  regard  Thorwaldsen  as  a  greater  sculptor 
than  Canova,  and  that  Gibson  surpassed  them  both, 
if  the  antique  is  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison^ 
will  generally  be  the  opinion  now.  There  are  no 
works  of  modem  sculpture  which  are  so  thoroughly 
inspired  by  the  antique  feeling,  whether  that  may 
be  true  or  not  for  the  art  of  the  present  day,  as  Gib* 
son's  ^  Hunter,"  his  **  Youthful  Bacchus,^  and  his 
two  bas-reliefs  of  the  **  Hours"  and  "  Phaeton,"  with, 
in  a  second  degree,  his  Colored  Venus  and  the  Cu- 
pid. We  may  take  the  "  Hunter,"  which  many  will 
remember  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  '51  Exhibition,  and  again  in  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition,  as  the  best  instance  in  modem 
sculpture  of  natural  study  of  the  figure  in  the  severe 
manner  of  the  Greeks. 

The  story  goes  that  Gibson  was  one  da^r  in  an 
idle  mood  looxing  out  of  his  window  down  into  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  saw  a  young  man  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  holding  back  his  dog,  which  had  attacked  an- 
other one,  and  was  straining  for  the  fight.  The  idea 
strack  him  at  once,  and  he  hastened  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  group,  which  afterwards  in  the  marble 
became  his  greatest  work.  Another  signal  proof  of 
his  great  power  in  idealizing  may  be  noticea  in  the 
very  beautiful  head  called  '*Grazia,"  which  was 
modelled  fi:t>m  a  Capuan  girl,  who  no  doubt  was  just 
such  a  model  as  the  Greeks  chose,  and  Gibson  did ' 
what  they  did  in  ^ving  his  work  all  the  ideal  grand- 
eur of  a  goddess.  His  bas-reliefs  of  **  Phaeton  driv- 
ing the  Chariot  of  Phcebus,"  and  *•  The  Hours,"  per- 
sonified according  to  the  Greek  mvth  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Zeus,  harnessing  the  horses  of  Phoebus, 
which  were'  done  at  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  request  for 
*'  something  about  horses,"  may  be  named  amongst 
the  most  TCautifUl  examples  of  bas-relief  in  exist- 
These  again  were  completely  the  result  of 


ence. 


the  sculptor's  devoted  study  of  nature.  When  he 
undertook  the  commission  ne  had  never  modelled  a 
horse  from  the  life,  but  he  besan  by  buying  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  could  nnd,  and  this  he  made 
his  model.  Casts  of  these  noble  bas-reliefs  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as 
well  as  several  other  works  by  him.  The  great  merit 
of  Gibson's  bas-relief  is  in  the  nobleness  and  grand- 
eur of  the  style,  without  anything  approaching  to 
that  servile  rollowing  of  the  antique  which  we  see 
so  frequently  in  modem  bas-relief.  His  horses  re- 
mind us  of  the  Parthenon  fHeze,  and  yet  they  have 
more  wildness  and'flery  grace  in  tneir  plunging 
forms.  He  was  especially  fond  of  this  line  of  sculp- 
ture, and  frequently  amused  himself  latterly  with 
modelling  small  groups  firom  the  legend  of  Psyche, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  two  great  works  men-  - 
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tioncd,  and  the  Jocasta  and  her  Sons,  he  has  left 
nothing  very  remarkable. 

Inturmediate  between  those  works  we  hare  re* 
ferred  to  as  his  greatest  achievements,  and  which 
were  the  product  of  his  genius  at  its  maturity,  were 
those  which  he  did  while  studying  the  beauties  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  the  Ludovisi,  and  the 
Bot^hese  collections  at  Rome.  In  his  **  Cupid  "  he 
has  evidently  been  much  influenced  b^  the  love- 
ly figures  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  His 
"  Wounded  Amazon  **  is  another  figure  the  idea  of 
which  is  borrowed  fix>m  the  antique,  with  less  free- 
dom of  natural  study  than  his  mastery  of  later  years 
enabled  him  to  give.  The  **  Venus  Vinci  trice  **  was 
in  the  common  classical  style,  as  was  also  a  Flora 
and  a  ^roup  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  in  which  he  fbl- 
lowcd  tue  well-known  antique  of  the  half-kneeling 
Venus.  The  tinted  *^  Venus'*  was  a  feeble  work 
compared  with  his  **  Hunter  '*  and  the  *'  Bacchus  " ; 
it  was  completely  Roman  in  taste,  and  could  not  be 
said  to  be  improved  by  the  coloring. 

In  portraitrstatues  of  the  monumental  order  Gib- 
son did  not  undertake  much,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  taste  iaclined  him  to  works  of  this  kind. 
His  best  portralfc-statue  was  that  of  Huskisson,  which 
he  modelled,  however,  we  presume,  firom  sketches, 
as  this  statesmsn  met  his  death  many  years  before 
1847,  when  the  statue  was  sculptured.  This  statue, 
in  marble,  is  in  the  Royal  Excaange,  and  a  copy  in 
bronze  ornaments  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  both 
presented  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  whom 
Gibson  un^rtook  the  commission.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a  statue  of  the  Queen,  which  is,  we  believe, 
at  Windsor,  and  another  in  a  kind  of  semi-allegorical 
style,  representing  the  Queen  seated,  and  supported 
by  figures  of  Justice  and  Clemency,  which  is  m  the 
Irince's  Chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Great  sculptors  are  not  so  common  in  the  world 
of  art  that  we  can  see  them  pass  away,  without  an 
anxious  regret  lest  we  should  never  look  upon  their 
like  again.  Flaxman  died  without  fulfilling  all  the 
promise  of  his  many  beautiful  sketches ;  he  never 
nad  the  opportunity  that  he  would  have  had  in 
these  days,  although-  modem  sculpture  owes  much 
to  him.  Gibson  carried  the  art  to  a  hiffher  point  of 
excellence  in  the  same  direction,  and  has  left  still 
brighter  examples.  A  favorite  project  of  the  late 
emment  sculptor,  and  one  that  does  high  honor  to 
his  public  spirit,  was  the  founding  of  a  gallery  of  aXi 
the  finest  examples  of  sculpture,  for  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  for  which  purpose  he  offered  to 
give  the  noble  legacy  of  £  30,000.  Whether  this 
was  ever  accepted,  and  how  far  iixe  scheme  is  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be 
known  amone  the  other  good  intentions  of  the  Acad- 
emy on  which  so  much  now  depends.        , 

REAL  BRIGANDS. 

The  poetic  brigand  of  noble  impulses  and  ele- 
vated intellect,  who  has  been  driven  to  a  lawless  life 
by  the  oppression  of  man,  and  who  is  merely  a  hero 
turned  tne  wrong  side  out,  —  that  mysterious  and 
glorious  creature  who  sits  on  a  rock  talking  to  him- 
self, and  apostrophizing  the  moon,  his  mother,  and 
the  distant  sheep-bells  below,  while  confiding  Me- 
dora  or  devoted  Gulnare  watches  for  his  commg  or 
wiuts  on  his  moods,  —  that  courtly  gentleman  of  the 
greenwood,  who  is  brave  to  his  roes,  generous  to 
the  vanquished,  and  chivalrous  to  woman,  is  doubt- 
less a  very  fascinating  personage,  especially  to  the 
y6ung ;  but  the  real  brigand,  seen  as  he  is,  and  not 


through  the  softening  haze  of  romance,  is  a  ^^ 
ferent  creature.  A  greedy,  truculent,  half-starved 
coward,  whose  life  is  one  of  perpetual  fear,  who 
shivers  with  terror  if  the  troops  be  within  hail, 
and  whose  greatest  exploits  are  performed  by  over- 
whelming numbers  against  defenceless  passen-by, 
—  a  mean  thief  steaUng  shirts  and  stocxings,  and 
bits  of  stale  bread  fix>m  a  helpless  captive, — a  sav- 
age, now  gorging  himself  with  meat,  and  now  faint- 
ing for  want  of  rood, — inexpressbly  dirty  and  shsb- 
by,  —  brutal  to  the  woman  who  has  temporarily 
imited  herself  to  lum,  —  alternately  the  tyrant  and 
the  victim,  the  extortioner  and  the  prey  of  the  pea^ 
ant,  —  the  bandit,  aa  Mr.  Moens  *  found  and  has 
described  him,  is  about  as  repulsive  a  ruffian  as  one 
would  wish  not  to  see  anywhere ;  the  brigand  of 
romance  and  reality  having  no  more  resemMance  to 
each  other  than  Voltaire's  lluron  has  to  the  stamp- 
ing, grunting  rascal  who  quails  before  a  ^medicine- 
man" with  a  bladder  rattle,  but  who  takes  the 
scalp  of  a  fallen  enemy  aa  his  version  of  '*  Who 's 
afi'aid  ?  " 

There  never  was  a  bpok  which  took  all  the  ro- 
mance out  of  a  thing  more  completely  than  this 
dashing  and  unaffected  narrative  of  the  English 
traveller  who  went  down  to  Paestum,  and  fell  among 
thieves  by  the  way.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
there  is  not  a  single  trait  of  hermsm  to  enliven  the 
prosaic  brutality  of  the  men.  Nothing  but  hard- 
ship, selfishness,  and  fear. 

Like  the  savage,  whose  mode  of  living  he  affects, 
the  brigand's  whole  existenoe  is  one  of  suspicion  and 
terror.  He  is  afiraid  of  everything,  —  of  sickness,  of 
death,  of  the  peasants,  of  the  soldiers,  of  the  kins- 
folk, of  his  wife.  At  every  turn  some  peril,  beyond 
the  usual  peril  of  hunuin  life,  meets  him  face  to 
face ;  and  tamiliarity,  far  from  producing  contempt 
of  danger,  onl^r  serves  to  sharpen  his  faculties  in  the 
perception  of  it,  and  to  keep  nis  fears  forever  alive. 
£ven  in  the  ordinary  danger  of  their  trade  they  are 
cowards.  When  the  soldiers  were  once  close  to 
some  of  tliem,  "  Pavoni's  teeth  were  all  chattering, 
and  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet;  Scope  was  the 
same,  and  lying  on  the  groud ;  and  Antonio  was  in 
such  a  state  of^fear  and  shaking,  that  he  kept  strik- 
ing his  gun  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
making  a  great  noise,  to  the  dismay  of  all.  I  sat 
down  on  a  stone,  and,  to  reassure  thcra,  said,  *  Coiu^ 
age,  courage ;  eat  a  little ' ;  and,  to  set  the  example, 
took  some  bread  and  meat  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
began  eating  it.  My  doine  so  enraged  them  to  a 
great  extent,  and  troy  saio,  *  What  a  fool  you  are 
to  begin  to  eat  when  you  will  be  dead  in  two  min- 
utesK" 

Indeed,  the  self-possession  of  this  Englishman, 
and  his  contempt  or  death  and  danger,  stand  out  at 
all  times  in  startling  contrast  to  their  incessant  fear; 
and  this,  together  with  his  quickness  of  observation, 
his  power  oi  enduring  &tigue,  his  cool  good  temper, 
and  his  *'  cleverness  "  of  hand  and  eye,  gave  him  a 
certain  hold  on  their  esteem  and  rough  good-fellow- 
ship, which  probably  saved  ^him  firom  manv  a  tor^ 
ture.  For  he  was  not  ill  treated  on  the  whole.  ^  1^^ 
band  itself  fisured  ill.  Hunted  by  the  soldiers  into  a 
strange  country  where  they  were  not  sure  of  the 
peasantry,  by  whose  connivance  alone  they  exist; 
without  shelter  at  all  times ;  often  without  food ;  liv- 
ing like  wild  beasts  driven  from  Uur  to  lair,  they  had 
but  a  bad  time  of  it.  Except  in  the  thievings  and 
ill-humor  of  two  worthies,  Pepino  and  Scope,  the 
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Englishman  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  pretty 
eqiudljr.  There  was  always  the  great  difference  of 
state  which  could  be  got  over,  — that  he  was  a 
prifloner,  and  had  to  be  watched  and  guarded,  and 
Aidden  out  of  sight  (which  was  not  always  easy,  see- 
ing that  he  was  the  tallest  of  the  band,  and  towered 
ahead  and  shoulders  above  any  of  them),  while 
thcr  were  ^'companions,*'  with  guns,  money,  wives, 
aaa  a  certain  amount  of  fi^eedom,  always  stoppinjg 
short  of  the  liberty  to  escape,  or  to  betray  their 
comnMles. 

The  five  brigandesses,  with  their  short-cut  hsur, 
sad  dressed  like  the  men,  looked  so  like  boys,  that 
it  was  tome  time  before  Mt.  Moens  found  out  they 
were  women.  They  were  not  a  very  fiiscinatinff 
oaintette  of  womanhood,  though  not  the  bloo£ 
tiuntjT  creatures  they  are  oflendepicted ;  being  just  a 
groap  of  strong-limbed,  active,  coarse-minded  young 
women,  able  to  bear  an  immense  amount  of  nriva-' 
tioa  and  fiitigue,  but  in  no  way  remarkable  ror  de- 
Totion,  heroism,  melancholy,  or  any  other  form  of 
tiigic  sentiment. 

One  girl  though,  poor  Concetta,  the  chattel  of 
Cioco  Guange,  showed  immense  courage  and  a  kind 
of  Red  Indian  stolidity  of  endurance,  when  her  arm 
was  broken  by  an  accidental  shot  fVom  one  of  the 
band.  She  bore  the  pain  without  flinching,  not  ut- 
tering a  sound  of  complaint,  but  merely  clenching 
her  teeth  together,  and  hissing  through  them  when 
they  were  dressing  her  wound  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. And  even  when  gangrene  set  in,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  come  down  into  the  plains  and  give 
herself  up  to  the  authorities,  and  her  arm  was  am- 
putated, ^  she  had  so  much  nerve  that  she  refused 
chloroform,  and  neither  groaned  nor  complained. 
The  onlv  sign  she  gave  m  suffering  was  clenching 
her  teeth.  When  the  surgeons  left  her,  she  said, 
'Bemember,  I  had  eighteen  napoleons  about  me 
when  I  came  here ;  I  must  have  tnem  again  when  I 
imweU.'" 

Two  of  the  five  women  belonging  to  Manzo's 
band  carried  guns,  the  other  three  revolvers.  Their 
chief  office  seemed  to  be,  to  mend  Yent  clothing, 
ud  to  hem  batches  of  new  handkerchiefs,  when 
they  could  get  them, — a  gayly  colored  handkerchief 
being  the  brigand's  gala  dress ;  but  for  all  womanly 
work  of  cooking,  washing,  baking,  or  the  like,  they 
vere  absolutely  useless.  The  men  were  generally 
both  bntchcn  and  cooks,  when  they  managed  to 
either  steal  or  buy  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  whue  the 
peasants  do  aU  the  rest, — and  at  a  rather  larger 
profit  than  they  could  get  by  dealing  with  honester 
fi)Ik. 

'^  An  the  time  I  was  in  their  hands,"  says  Mr. 
Moens,  **  I  used  to  inquire  the  prices  of  various  arti- 
cles of  food  in  the  towns,  and  got  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  brigands  paid  for  them ;  a  pezzo, 
their  term  for  a  ducat,  equal  to  three  shillings  and 
fourpence,  was  the  peasants'  ordinary  price  for  a 
W  weighing  two  rotoli  (equal  to  about  three  and 
a  half  pounoE  English) ;  this  costs  from  threepence 
to  sixpence  in  the  towns,  according  to  whether  it 
vw  made  of  rye,  mwze,  or  wheat,  out  it  made  no 
Werence  in  the  price  paid  by  the  brigands.  A 
cosne  cotton  shirt  cost  them  two  and  a  half  ducats, 
or  eight  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  washing  one, 
a  ducat,  or  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  each  car- 
tridge for  a  revolver  cost  the  same,  and  everything 
dse  in  proportion.  From  a  calculation  I  made 
when  witn  tnem,  I  do  not  think  that  a  band  consist- 
ing of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  would  spend 
km  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  absolute 


necessaries,  and  the  rest  of  their  spoils  would  be 
lent  out  among  their  friends  in  the  country  at  ten 
per  cent  interest.  I  recommended  them  tp  tiy 
Italian  five  per  cent  stock,  as  being  safer  than  lend- 
ing money  on  personal  security.  But  they  said 
they  never  lost  any,  and  they  feared  the  stock  being 
confiscated  by  govemment" 

Thus  the  peasant  is  the  great  supporter  and  the 
great  gainer  by  briganda^;  though  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  ^t  the  risk  he  runs  in  carrying 
on  any  correspondence  with  the  brigands  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  well  paid  to 
make  it  worth  his  while.  Indeed,  between  the 
authorities  on  the  one  side,  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  even  death,  as  the  punishment  for  collusion 
with  the  brigands,  and  the  brigands  on  the  other, 
with  a  vendetta  carried  out  to  the  last  extreme 
should  any  information  be  given  to  the  anthorities, 
and  irreparable  damage  done  to  standix^  crops,  to 
whole  villages,  and  to  individuals,  should  there  be 
persistent  refiisal  to  forward  supplies,  the  poor  peas- 
ant has  a  difficult  time  of  it  very  wary  walking 
between  his  two  hard  taskmasters  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  place  in  life. 

Then  the  brigands  are  generally  old  comrades 
and  countrymen;  with  numberless  small  ties  of 
fi-iendship,  relationship,  and  old  association  among 
the  peasants,  —  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  brig- 
ands undeveloped.  An  unlucky  thrust  with  the 
stiletto  has  made  the  one,  and  the  same  cause  would 
make  the  other ;  public  opinion  in  the  plains  and 
viUages  not  bearing  hardly  on  the  "companions," 
but  very  much  the  reverse ;  high  payment,  defiance 
of  the  law,  a  picturesque  uniform  when  clean  and 
gay,  and  the  repute  of  deeds  of  daring  (never  mind 
tiie  actual  cowardice),  being  generafly  sufficient  to 
enlist  popular  sympathy  fijr  any  body  of  men  ex- 
tant. 

But,  after  all,  the  peasants  are  really  as  criminal 
as  the  brigands  themselves,  for  it  is  firom  them  and 
the  vettunni  that  these  gentlemen  gain  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  goings  and  comings  of  nch  travellers, — 
foreign  and  home-bred,  —  ana  that  if  there  were  no 
such  scouts  and  spies  among  the  unsuspected,  the 
career  of  the  real  criminals  would  soon  be  brought 
to  a  stand-still.  Information  to  begin  with,  and 
food  to  follow, — with  the  reward  of  enormous  prices 
for  aU  they  do, — the  peasants  are  the  miun-stays  and 
supports  of  brigandage,  and  against  them  as  the  tap- 
root should  the  vigilance  and  the  vengeance  of  gov- 
ernment be  directed. 

Mr.  Moens  says  but  little  concerning  the  presumed 
political  connection  between  the  brigands  and  Borne, 
and  the  ex-king.  Certainly  no  part  of  his  ransom, 
he  believes,  went  either  to  Kome,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  province  of  Salerno.  He  saw  it  himself  paid 
and  distributed,  each  man  present  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  getting  his  share,  and  a  certain  percentage 
kept  back  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  band. 
But  he  was  told  by  them  that  Apulia  was  the  head- 
quarters of  brigandage,  and  that  there  they  had  a 
general  named  Crocco,  who  they  said  was  m  cookr 
munication  with  Rome.  He  asked  how  many  men^ 
this  Crocco  had  under  him,  and  was  answered,  "  M 
thousand  men  and  many  captains,  as  well  as  sixs 
hundred  men  in  the  Basilicata."  They  also  told 
him  that,  in  1861,  Spanish  generals  came  to  leadi 
those  fighting  for  Francis  the  Second  against  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  that  one  (^  them,  named  Borjte,  ha^ 
an  enormous  black  beard,  which  they  said  he  always 
held  in  his  Icfl  hand  when  he  drank  milk,  ci  which 
he  was  very  fond.    Their  sympathies  go.  decidiedly 
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with  Bomba,  in  preference  to  H  R^  G«lantaoino;  for 
once  when  the  conversation  was  becoming  danger- 
onsly  personal  concerning  Mr.  Moens's  ears,  and 
**  hifl  beard  with  his  chin  attached,"  to  tarn  the  sub- 
ject he  asked  Manzo,  the  captain,  what  they  would 
do  with  Victor  Emmanuel  if  they  caught  him? 
**  They  all  chuckled  at  such  an  idea,  and  Manzo 
declared  that  he  would  have  ten  millions  of  ducats 
and  then  kill  him.  To  Francis  the  Second,  if  they 
caught  him,  they  said  they  would  give  a  good  dinner 
and  then  release  him." 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  this  account  is 
to  trace  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  s^tem,  and 
the  elimination  of  all  British-bred  fastidiousness,  as 
the  unfortunate  captive  became  more  and  more  &- 
miliar  witii  hardship.  The  day  after  their  capture, 
Mr.  Aynsley  and  Mr.  Moens  were  offered  a  little 
piece  of  hiurd  sausiuge  called  supersato ;  but  after  dis- 
cussing its  digestibfe  qualities  they  gave  it  back,  tell- 
ing the  brigands  that  it  would  not  agree  with  them. 
They  laughed,  and  the  captain  said,  **  They  will  like 
it  by  anoby  " :  which  truly  came  to  pass.  Mr.  Moens 
never  heard  the  last  of  this.  It  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  men  who  are  thankful  for  a  handful  of  In- 
dian com  daily,  who  rejoice  over  a  tough  sheep  or  a 


of  supersato  was  a  luxury  to  the  brigands;  and 
when  their  prisoners  declined  it,  they  felt  much  as 
we  should  feel  if  a  pauper  declined  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  on  the  plea  of  indigestibiUty.  As 
time  went  on,  and  starvation  became  a  daily  com- 
panion, nature  broke  up  the  pretty  mosaic  work  of 
civilization  and  the  culinary  art ;  and  raw  onions, 
raw  cabbage,  dry  hard  brc»d  only  too  dry  to  be 
mouldy,  a  Done  of  half-raw  meat,  garlic,  entrails, 
and  even  the  rancid  grease  used  for  greasing  their 
boots,  idl  these  things  passed  the  ord^  of  English 
taste,  and  were  welcomed  as  means  whereby  to  uve. 
It  is  strange  how  quickly  even  the  most  hignly  civil- 
ized man  resolves  into  the  savage  again  wnen  fairly 
under  the  harrow. 

As  a  rule,  Mr.  Moens  was  treated  tolerably  well 
by  the  brigands,  as  has  been  said ;  but  he  had  two 
tormentors,  Pepino  and  Scope,  and  when  left  under 
their  charge,  fared  ill  enough.  Manzo  w^s  the  cap- 
tain of  the  whole  force,  and  was  a  bandit  of  some- 
what more  likeness  to  the  popular  ideal  than  the 
rest  He  was  handsome,  fiurly  good  tempered, 
prompt,  and,  in  his  own  way,  generous;  always 
kind  to  his  captives  when  not  half  maddened  by 
disappointments  respecting  the  arrival  of  the  money, 
when  there  would  be  highly  unpleasant  scenes,  and 
threats  of  ears  and  head,  and  the  like,  which  did  not 
tend  to  reassure  the  Englishman ;  though  he  gener- 
ally answered,  ^  As  you  please,**  and  took  the  thing 
with  perfect  coolness.  Manzo  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with,  either  by  his  prisoners  or  his  men.  In- 
deed, from  his  men  he  exacted  an  obedience  that  left 
no  question  of  a  divided  command. 

One  day  *'  Guange,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Italian  army,  and  who  had  become  a  brigand  merely 
for  having  been  away  from  his  regiment  one  day 
without  leave,  was  having  an  altereation  with  one 
of  his  comrades,  and,  like  these  people,  wished  to 
have  the  last  word.  Manzo  told  him  to  be  quiet, 
and  just  because  he  did  not  obey  at  once,  he  rushed 
at  htm,  knocked  him  down,  and  kept  hitting  him 
and  rubbinff  his  face  on  the  stones.  Still  Guan^ 
would  not  be  quiet,  until  Manzo  had  pounded  his 
flice  into  a  jelly,  it  bdng  quite  bruised,  and  bleeding 


freely.  Even  his  gmns  were  cut  badly  from  the 
grinding  against  the  ground.  Manzo  looked  a  per^ 
feet  demon  when  excited ;  he  curied  up  his  lips,  aod 
showed  all  his  teeth,  and  roared  at  his  victim,  jerk- 
ing out  his  words.  The  implicit  obedience,  oenendly 
shown  to  him  by  the  memoers  of  his  band  was  ex- 
traordinary. They  loved  him  on  account  of  his  un- 
selfishness as  regards  food,  he  being  always  willing 
to  give  away  his  own  share,  and  they  feared  him  be- 
cause he  had  shown  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  shoot  any  of  them  on  the  spot  if 
th^refbsed  to  obey  orders." 

when  the  ^  order  of  release  "  came  for  the  pri^- 
oner  in  the  shape  of  the  last  instalment  of  ransom, 
Manzo  sent  round  the  hat,  in  order  that  Mr.  Moens 
should  "  go  to  Naples  like  a  eendeman,"  and  made 
up  a  sum  of  seventeen  and  a  naif  napoleons,  besides 
rings  and  other  keepsakes.    But  this  was  not  a  very 
large  percentage  on  a  ransom  of  thirljy  thousand  duo- 
ats ;  and  the  Englishman  took  all  he  could  get,  and 
asked  for  more,  getting  some  things  he  wanted,  but 
not  others.    He  got  Greneroso's  ring  and  knife, — the 
knife  that  had  already  taken  the  lives  of  two  men, 
—  ^ving  in  exchange    the   small  penknife  with 
which  he  had  whit^^  out  a  spoon,  and  carved  a 
cross,  and  made  many  other  little  matters,  to  the  in- 
tense admiration  and  amazement  of  the  brigands; 
but  he  iust  missed  by  an  accident  a  very  thick  and 
lon^  gold  chain,  for  which  he  asked  Manzo,  and 
which  he  would  have  had,  but  that  the  gentleman 
was  called  away  while  he  was  taking  it  off  to  present 
to  him.    He  got  five  rings  in  all,  which  Manzo's 
mother  made  him  show  two  peasants  after  he  was 
firee ;  and  which  she  evidently  considered  reflected 
great  dignity  on  her  as  the  mother  of  one  who  had 
snown  such  princely  generosity. 

But  if  times  were  more  tolerable  when  Manzo  was 
with  his  band,  they  were  very  intolerable  when  Mr. 
Moens  was  left  witii  only  a  guard,  while  the  captain 
was  off,  either  on  a  foraging  expedition,  or  looking 
after  those  eternal  instuments  which,  tliottgh  paid, 
could  not  be  ** lifted"  because  of  tiie  soldiery. 
When  with  Pepino's  band  especiaUy,  things  went 
hard  with  him.  As  they  were  to  have  no  man  in 
his  expected  ransom,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  nui- 
sance, and  ^rud^ed  every  morsel  of  food  they  were 
obliged  to  give  him.  Pepino  stole  his  drinking-eup, 
his  capuce  or  hood,  in  feet  all  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on ;  and  they  half  starved  him ;  making  a  point  of 
speaking  to  him  with  the  utmost  bmtidity',  and  con- 
stantly threatening  his  life  with  their  pistols,  guns, 
and  uiives. 

One  great  game  in  which  they  indulged  was 
thrusting  their  uiives  quickly  between  his  body  and 
his  arms.  Hieir  captive  says,  "  I  never  allowed  my- 
self to  show  the  slightest  fear,  and  always  told  them 
that  it  was  nothing  to  die,  it  was  soon  over,  and  that 
the  next  world  was  fiur  better.  They  all  have  the 
most  abject  fear  of  death,  and  I  always  tried  to  im- 
press them  with  the  idea  that  Enffiiahmen  never 
fear  to  die,  and  that,  if  they  wished  it,  they  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  take  my  life,  as  it  would  save 
me  and  my  firiends  so  much  trouble.  I  felt  sure  that 
in  a  short  time  they  would  discontinae  trying  to 
frighten  me,  when  they  found  out  that  I  only  laugh- 
ed at  their  attempts,  and  ridiculed  them  K>r  wax 
fear  of  death." 

It  was  the  only  thing  to  make  them  respeet  him, 
though  another  time  it  was  a  chance  whether  the 
Engush  spirit  would  lead  to  good  or  evil  for  htm. 
They  were  going  up  a  very  steep  aacent^  when 
Generoso,  who  was  immediately  behind  Mr.  Moens, 
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"  kept  hittine  and  poking  me  with  the  bairel  of  his 
gun,  because  1  did  not  ascend  as  quickly  as  he  wish- 
ed, thouffh  I  was  dose  behind  the  man  before  me. 
At  last  I  turned  round  in  a  pretended  ra^  and 
with  my  stick  in  both  hands,  raised  it  over  his  head. 
He  shrunk  back  and  brought  his  gun  up  to  his 
shoulder  with  an  oath.  Two  or  three  ran  up.  I 
caught  hold  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time  they  abus- 
ed me,  and  seemed  (juite  taken  back  at  the  idea  of 
a  ricattato  threatemng  one  of  themselves.  I  told 
them  I  walked  as  well  as  they  did,  and  1  would 
not  be  bullied,  so  it  was  no  use  attempting  it,  — 
that  they  might  kill  me  if  they  wished,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  found  this  answer  capitally, 
and  I  was  never  touched  agtun  while  on  the  march, 
and  it  was  &oai  this  moment  that  they  began  to 
respect  me  a  little  for  m^  apparent  disregard  of 
death;  and  when  we  amved  at  the  camp-fire,  it 
was  immediately  narrated  how  I  had  threatened  to 
kill  a  companion,  this  being  the  term  they  always 
use  when  speaking  of  each  other." 

These  camp-fires  on  the  mountains  are  the  really 
picturesque  circumstance  of  a  brigand's  lifi3,  and 
when  lymg  round  them  the  only  time  when  he  is 
picturesque ;  for  his  uniform,  which  looks  well 
enongk  when  new,  soon  gets*  torn  and  dirtv,  and 
incomplete, — ^this  article  beins  left  behind  in  a 
sudden  fli^t,  —  that  article  filing  as  a  legacy  to 
an  accommodating  peasant  who  has  taken  it  to 
wash  or  to  repair,  and  on  whose  hands  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  troops  finally  throws  the  dan- 
gerous treasures,  —  while,  as  for  the  gay  foppery  of 
lines  and  chains  and  colored  scarves  and  kerchieft, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  stock  adornments,  they  exist 
certainly,  but  they  appear  only  on  rare  (estal  dayn, 
when  the  times  are  considered  safe,  and  finery  and 
jollity  not  out  of  season.  But  these  times  are  very 
rare ;  the  main  object  of  a  brigand's  life  being  to 
procure  food,  either  by  **  tithes  in  kind,"  levied  in 
unfriendly  districts,  or  by  exchange  and  barter  when 
the  peasants  are  of  a  more  ccmimercial  and  obliging 
jrame  of  mind,  or  as  future  ransom-money  in  the 
shape  <^  defenceless  wayfarers  with  fiimilies  who 
respect  their  ears,  and  would  rather  not  have  their 
heads  sent  to  them  in  a  paper  parcel,  while  their 
bodies  feed  the  wolves  on  the  mountains. 

But  rannd  the  fires  at  night,  —  then  Salvator  Bosa 
Hves  again,  and  the  brigand  of  the  drama  and  the 
stadio  IS  in  some  sense  realized.  Swarthy  men  lying 
in  every  attitude  round  the  blazing  pile,  their  ^ns 
in  their  hands,  their  dark  &ces  gleamii^  in  the  light, 
while  hooded  sentinels  watch  silentfy  under  the 
sluuiow  of  the  rocks  and  through  the  long  vista  of 
the  darkened  trees,  overhead  the  sky  flittering  with 
stars,  and  the  old  mountain  echoes  rmging  to  the 
sound  of  song  and  laughter,  —  seen  just  as  a  picture 
tbe  thing  is  well  enon^,  and  full  of  admirable  mate- 
rial fiyr  artists  and  the  like,  but  that  is  alL  Any 
group  of  men,  firom  soldiers  to  settlers,  bivouacking 
m  the  open  air,  affords  the  same  combination  of  light 
and  line;  and  one  need  not  go  to  melodramatic 
thieves  even  for  studies  after  Salvatbr  Bosa. 

The  dresses  of  the  two  bands,  Manzo's  and  Pepino 
Cerino's,  were  sensible  and  wise-like  enough,  and 
with  fiir  more  simplicity^  and  less  finery  than  is  the 
current  notion  of  a  bripand'b  wardrobe.  Manzo's 
men  had  kme  jackets,  ofstout  brown  cloth  the  color 
of  withered  ^ves,  with  a  most  useful  and  generous 
ammgement  of  pockets, ---one  pocket  especially,  in 
the  back,  being  not  unlike  a  pantomime  down's. 
Mr»  Moens  has  seen  a  pair  of  trousers,  two  shirts, 
three  or  four  pounds  of  oread,  a  bit  of  dirty  bacon, 


cheese,  and  other  things  brought  out  thence,  one  by 
one,,  when  a  search  was  made  K)r  any  missing  article ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  sack,  or  hand-bag,  of  modem  daj-s, 
sewed  inside  the  coat,  and  not  carried  outside,  liie 
waistcoats,  of  dark-blue  cloth,  were  buttoned  at  the 
side,  but  had  showy  gilt  buttons  down  the  centre, 
aind  they,  too,  had  an  arrangement  of  pockets  of 
great  use,  for  in  the  lower  were  kept  spare  car- 
tridges, balls,  gunpowder,  knives,  &c.,  while  above 
went  the  watch  in  one,  and  percussion  caps  in  the 
other.  ^  The  trousers  were  of  dark-blue  cloth  like 
the  waistcoat,  and  were  cut  like  other  men's  trou- 
sers. Cerino's  band  were  in  dark-blue  coats  and 
trousers,  with  bright  green  waistcoats  adorned  with 
small  silver  buttons ;  and  they  all.  had  belts  for  car- 
tridges, &c.,  and  all  had  hoods  attached  by  a  button 
to  their  jackets,  which,  however,  were  often  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  always  at  a  premium  when  retained. 
They  had  wide-awakes ;  ana  one  which  BdDEtnzo  gave 
to  Mr.  Moens  as  being  rather  more  sightly  than  his 
own,  had  inside  it  the  label  of  Chnsty  of  Grace- 
church  Street,  who  happened  to  be  the  Englishman's 
own  hatter  when  at  home. 

But  the  blessing  of  blessings  to  the  brigands  in 
the  way  of  clothiag  is  the  capote,  the  large-hooded 
cloak  worn  in  Itahr  by  peasants,  and  fiuxuliar  to  all 
who  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  a  general 
article  of  dress  evenrwhere,  with  certain  slight  modi- 
fications of  cut.  Manzo  gave  Mr.  Moens  one  of 
these  capotes,  but  as  time  went  on,  and  these  and 
other  things  became  scarcer,  he  had  to  share  it  at 
night  with  Pavone,  one  of  the  band,  who  had  a 
habit  of  snoring,  and  who  was  not  quite  as  fragrant 
as  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne. 

When  the  poor  captive  was  ill,  as  he  was  once,  — 
so  ill  {hat  he  thongnt  they  would  have  "  to  dig  a 
shallow  hole  to  put  his  body  in,"  he  ^ave  Pavone 
an  uncomfortable  night  by  *'  hitting  him  to  stop  his 
snoring,  rolling  myself  round,  and  so  dragging  the 
covering  from  him,  and  groaning  from  the  pain  I 
suffered ;  but  I  must  say  for  all  that  he  was  most 
forbearing."  This  bad  nt  of  illness  (diarrhosa)  was 
cured  by  some^cheese  made  of  cow's  milk.  Lorenzo, 
another  bri«uid,  cured  himself  of  fever  by  drinking 
a  good-6izc»  bottle  of  castor-oil  at  one  pull,  and 
aboirt  nincjty  times  as  much  quinine  as  would  lie  on 
a  franc.  'Aiis  somewhat  heroic  remedy  cut  down 
in  a  day  a  fever  which  had  lasted  a  fortnight 

One  of  the  causes  which  lengthened  the  captivity 
of  Mr.  Moens,  was  the  belief  of  the  brigands  that 
he  was  a  highly  influential  personage,  related  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  such  importance  that  the 
Italian  government  would  pay  his  ransom,  whatever 
the  amount  asked.  Wherefore,  they  fixed  it  origi- 
nally at  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aynsley,  equal  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds ; 
then  afler  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Sento- 
nio,  ^  a  tall,  clumsy  ruffian  with  black  eyes,  hair, 
and  beard,"  it  was  reduced  to  half,  namely,  fifty 
thousand  ducats;  but  finally  they  accepted  thirty 
thousand,  which  was  a  considerable  reduction  from 
the  first  demand.  Many  and  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties, not  about  raising  the  sum,  but  about  trans- 
mitting it.  The  laws  against  payinjg  ransom  to  the 
brigands,  or  trafficking  with  tnem  in  any  way,  are 
very  severe;  and  as  the  capture  of  an  English 
milord,  a  relation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
friend  of  the  Italian  government,  had  created  im- 
mense excitement,  the  whole  country  was  scoured  by 
soldiery,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  poor  captive  s 
life,  when  they  came  to  shots  with  the  brigands. 
For,  as  he  says,  they  alwaypseem  to  take  special 
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aim  at  him,  as  he  was  the  tallest  of  the  party ;  and 
he  was  thus  in  even  more  than  equal  danger  with 
the  rest  of  a  ballet  through  the  heart  l%eir  ac- 
tivity added  to  the  prolongation  of  his  captiyitv; 
for  the  brigands  would  not  let  him  go  without  the 
money,  and  the  money  could  not  be  Drought  up  to 
the  band ;  and  so  the  whole  thin^  was  a  game  at 
cross-purposes  and  checked  intentions,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  suffering,  mental  and  physical. 

It  was  a  tremendous  moment  for  both  mr.  Moens 
and  his  then  fellow-captive,  Mr.  Aynsley,  when 
they  drew  lots  as  to  winch  should  be  set  free  to  go 
ana  raise  the  ransom.  Mr.  Moens  held  the  nieces 
of  wood  which  were  to  decide  the  lots,  ana  Mr. 
Aynsley  drew.  When  he  drew  the  fortunate  longer 
one  of  the  two,  **  I  must  confess  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  drawing  for  my  life  and  I  had  lost,"  says  Mr. 
Moens.  A  minute  ailerwards,  the  report  of  a  ffun 
— the  bullet  whizzing  over  the  prisoner's  head  — 
told  the  band  that  uie  soldiers  were  upon  them. 
Mr.  Aynsley  had  met  them,  almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  brigands,  and  they  started  in  hot 

Sursuit.  No  good  was  done;  no  good  ever  was 
one  by  the  sddicn ;  only  poor  Mr.  Moens  dipped 
and  fell  in  the  general  flight,  nearly  broke  his  arm, 
neariy  got  drowned,  and  was  nearly  shot;  but 
finally  escaped  all  these  close  chances  to  which  his 
would-be  rescuers  subjected  him,  thanking  God  for 
his  safety,  but  ^  feeling  anything  but  charitably  dis- 
posed towards  the  nuers  who  ought  years  ago  to 
nave  cleared  their  country  from  Siese  ruffians,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  alone  till  they  carried  off  an 
Exuzlishman." 

He  never  had  any  very  good  chance  of  escape 
save  once ;  when,  if  he  would  have  shot  two  sleep- 
ing men,  and  one  other  awake  and  at  a  distance, 
he  might  perhaps  have  got  away.  Scope  was  the 
one  at  a  distance,  -he  having  moved  away  two  or 
three  yards  firom  his  gun  in  order  to  get  into  the 
sun  while  he  was  freeing  his  shirt  of  vermin.  For 
the  brigands,  who  rarely  change  their  clothes,  and 
never  wash  themselves,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
overrun  with  vermin  to  a  most  disgusting  extent. 
Mr.  Moens  was  inside  a  cave.  Sentonio  and  Favone 
had  laid  their  carcasses  across  the  entrance,  and 
Scope,  as  was  said,  had  moved  off  to  a  little  dis- 
tance. Two  guns,  one  single,  the  other  dooUe- 
barrelled,  lay  within  reach  of  his  arm;  lie  might 
seize  one  and  kill  the  two  sleeping  men,  and 
Scope  too.  If  he  threatened  to  move.  It  was  a 
temptation,  and  he  pondered  over  it, — but  hb  mind 
and  heart  revolted  from  a  double,  perhaps  triple 
murder;  his  lift  was  in  no  immediate  danger;  he 
fully  believed  that  the  ransom  would  be  finally  all 
setded ;  and,  to  turn  away  his  thoughts,  he  opened 
the  little  book  of  Psalms  he  had  witK  him,  when 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  passage,  '*  Deliver  me  from 
blood -guiltiness,  O  L^rdl^  The  words  spoke 
home;  ne  resolutely  put  die  temptation  behind  him, 
amused  himself  with  pcking  out  the  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye  from  some  ears  he  had  plucked, 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  passing  near  woke  the 
sleepers,  and  destroyed  his  only  avulable  chance 
of  escape. 

This  same  Pavone  was  a  double  murderer;  for 
the  first  crime  he  had  been  imprisoned  three  years ; 
but,  repeating  the  amiable  weakness,  he  had  been 
afraid  to  face  the  authorities,  and  so  took  to  the 
woods.  His  wife  and  children  were  in  prison,  that 
bein^  the  practice  of  the  Italian  government  con- 
cerning the  families  of  brigands.  He  would  have 
given  nimself  up  to  relMse  them,  but  that  he  was 


afraid  of  Manzo's  vengeance  against  members  of 
his  family,  all  of  whom  would  be  murdered  on  the 
first  opportunity  if  he  had  deserted.  Else  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  minor  members  of  a 
band  to  give  themselves  up  when  they  have  amassed 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  whereby  they  can  be  well 
fed  while  in  prison  for  their  term.  This  they  call 
"retiring  firom  business";  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  retiring  it  is. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  Mr.  Moens  shoold 
never  see  any  of  the  peasants  who  came  up  to  trans- 
act their  small  business  with  the  brigands.  It  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  saw  him  or 
not,  but  he  was  not  to  see  them,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  recognize  and  thus  bear  witness 
against  them,  to  the  result  of  twenty  years'  impris- 
onment for  them  if  detected.  He  had  to  sit  out  of 
the  way,  pull  his  capote  over  his  face,  lie  on  his 
back,  go  through  all  sorts  of  voluntary  methods  of 
blindness,  when  the  bread,  and  the  meat,  and  the 
ciceri  (a  curious  kind  of  pea,  only  one  in  a  pod, 
and  the  name  of  which  every  one  was  obliged  to 
pronounce  on  the  night  of  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
when  ihose  who  did  not  give  it  the  full  Sicdiaa 
accent  were  set  down  as  French  and  killed),  the 
milk,  and  the  washing^  and  the  rosdio  came  up, 
and  money  was  chinked  out^and  the  band  kept 
from  starving,  for  that  day  at  least  It  was  the  one 
point  of  honor,  also  of  common-sense  precantioB, 
with  the  brigands. 

Gambling  is  the  favorite  brigand  amusement ;  and 
they  gamble,  as  they  do  all  things,  to  excess,  ^iajuo 
lost  seventy  napoleons  at  one  toss ;  and  the  private 
shares  of  ransom-moneys  chan^  hands  twenty  times 
before  finally  dispersed  and  disborBed  in  the  phuns. 
They  wished  Mr.  Moens  to  play  with  them,  but  he, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  it  would  be  a  case  of 
"  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  tried  the  experiment 
with  confetd.  Tliey  lost,  and  laughed  in  his  fiKse 
when  he  asked  them  to  pay  up ;  on  which  he  took 
the  hint,  and  declined  the  heavier  stakes.  The  day 
when  the  last  of  his  ransom  was  paid,  there  was 
great  gambling  going  on,  and  in  a  shcnrt  time  the 
money  was  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  four  men,  the 
captam,  Generoso,  Andrea,  and  Pasquale. 

On  the  whole,  now  that  the  danger  is  past,  the 
money  gone,  and  no  real  damage  done  to  any  one, 
it  is  an  experience  scarcely  to  be  much  regretted. 
The  eats  m  Mr.  Moens  were  saved,  his  limbs  were 
saved,  his  life  was  saved ;  and  for  the  ^'  compliment" 
of  a  few  thousands  he  has  had  an  experience  and  an 
adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in  these  prosaic 
times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Idigiish- 
man  of  the  time  has  seen,  and  has  done  what  no  one 
else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charm- 
ing book  as  the  result,  with  one  piece  of  advice  as 
the  moral,  venr  patent  to  the  reader,  nameljr,  Do 
not  travel  with  much  luggage,  whether  consisting 
of  photographic  plates  or  not,  and  do  not  travel  in 
brigand-haunted  places 'at  all,  with  luggage  or  with- 
out The  heavy  baggage  was  in  part  the  cause  of 
the  Englishman  s  disaster. 

Continentals  do  not  understand  onr  love  of  work 
and  turmonll,  and  the  only  fiusts  that  seem  to  have 
at  aU  shaken  the  belief  of  the  brigands  that  they 
had  captured  a  milord  were  the  blMkened  state  of 
his  hands  firom  his  manipulation  of  photographio 
chemicals,  and  his  flannel  trousers,  like  those  which 
Italian  prisoners  wear.  But  they  got  over  these 
two  shocks,  pursued  the  even,  tenor  of  their  faith, 
stuck  to  their  text,  and  did  not  abate  in  their  d^ 
mands  until  the  very  last 
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A  DEED  OF  DAEKNESS. 

When,  after  a  forced  absence  (from  political  mo* 
tives)  of  fifteen  yean,  I  was  enabled  in  1848  to  go 
back  to  my  own  conntiy,  one  of  tbe  first  persons  to 
welcome  my  return  was  an  old  fellow-student,  whose 
name  had  not  so  much  as  once  met  my  eye  or  my 
ear  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  whose  existence  I 
had  wellnigh  forgotten. 

Curzio  and  I  were  of  about  the  same  a^,  had 
been  at  school  and  college  at  the  same  tmie  in 
Genoa,  had,  without  being  very  intimate,  sown 
some  of  our  wild  oats  toother,  and  were  actually 
embarked  in  the  same  political  boat  when  it  capsizea. 
How  he  managed  to  keep  afloat  while  I  sunk,  and 
by  what  concourse  of  circumstances  we  came  to 
lose  sight  of  each  other  for  so  long,  are  matters  ir- 
relevant to  my  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Cur- 
zio called  on  the  morrow  of  my  arrival,  and  looked 
so  pleased  to  see  me,  spoke  of  old  times  so  feeling- 
ly, and  of  myself  so  affectionately,  that  his  genial 
warmth  told  upon  me  instantly,  and  I  came  up  to 
his  temperature  in  no  time.  In  looks  he  was  scarce- 
]j  altered,  but  his  manner  and  conversation  were 
wngnlarly  improved.  He  talked  well  and  a  good 
d^,  for  which  he  humorously  a|>olo^ized  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  gagged  aU  his  kfo  and  that  he 
must  now  make  up  forTost  opportunities.  Meeting 
after  so  long  a  separation  in  such  eventful  times,  we 
ran  no  risk  of  lacking  topics  of  conversation.  We 
spent  a  few  hours  t^ether  very  agreeably,  at  the 
mi  of  which  we  both  made  the  very  pleasant  dis- 
covery that  we  had  never  been  such  good  friends  as 
we  were  now. 

**  You  must  come  and  see  me  in  my  wilds,"  said 
he,  as  ke  was  leaving. 

^  Of  course  I  shaU,  as  won  as  I  have  a  littie  leis- 
ure," said  L 

"•  I  cannot  take  a  pat  off,"  he  replied ;  "  ripe  grapes 
cannot  wait ;  you  must  really  contrive  to  come  with- 
in the  week.  I  have  something  like  a  vintage  to 
tempt  you,  a  rarity  not  to  be  disdained  now-a-obys." 

Ijiat  it  was  a  rarity  I  knew  to  my  cost,  for  this 
was  the  second  year  that,  owing:  to  the  oidium,  my 
vineyards  had  not  yielded  a  single  grape.  In  short, 
he  insisted  with  so  much  good  grace  on  my  naming 
a  day,  that  I  named  it. 

The  littie  town  of  the  Kviera  of  Genoa,  in  which 
Curzio  lived,  was  three  hours'  walk  from  that  in 
which  I  had  pitched  my  tent  for  the  time  being.  It 
stood  half-way  up  a  hm  crowned  by  ilex  and  olive, 
and — shall  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  it  com- 
manded a  beautifol  view  of  land  and  sea  ?  I  know 
that  descriptions  of  natural  scenei^  are  rococo  in 
oor  sensational  days,  and  I  would  &in  not  be  behind 
my  time.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
by  the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
lady  was  a  brunette,  fuU  of  character,  and  I  made 
speedily  ereat  friends  with  a  bevy  of  black-eyed, 
cniriy-headed  little  fellows,  who  had  none  of  the 
squeamish  bashfulness  of  their  age.  My  host  had 
convoked  for  the  occasion  the  ban  and  arriere  ban 
fii  the  notabilities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  there 
was  a  pretty  large  number  present  Let  me  not 
forget  to  say,  that  my  old  scnoolfellow  was  mayor 
of  the  town,  doctor  of  the  parish,  and  the  largest 
land-owner  therein :  three  qualifications  which  com- 
bbed  to  make  him  socially,  as  he  was  intellectually, 
the  first  personage  of  the  place. 

Hie  vineyard  whose  golden  riches  were  destined 
to  fall  under  our  knives  and  sdasors  was  scarcely 
half  an  hour  distant  fhnt  Curzio's  house  in  the 
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town.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  proceeded  to  it 
en  masse,  and  began  our  harvest  It  is  merry  work 
and  a  pretty  signt  this  gathering  of  grapes,  espe- 
cially when  enlivened,  as  it  was  in  the  present  case, 
by  the  never-ceasing  prattie  and  gladdening  turbu- 
lence of  a  dozen  joyous  small  busybodies  taking  their 
share,  and  more  tnan  their  share,  in  it  There  is 
something  intoxicating  in  the  process.  It  seems  as 
though  the  ^ntle  stimulant  virtually  contained  in 
the  luicy  firmt  asserted  its  exhilarating  powers  be- 
forehand. 

My  host  told  me  the  lucky  chance  to  which  was 
owing  the  relative  preservation  of  this  vineyard  from 
the  prevalent  disease.  The  first  year  he  had  been 
as  great  a  sufferer  as  his  neighbors :  only  one  vine, 
which  grew  against  his  house,  had,  by  a  strange  ex- 
ception, brought  forth  healthy  fruit  What  might 
be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  By  dint  of  seek- 
ing, it  recurred  to  his  memory  that  one  day,  from  the 
window  of  his  laboratory,  below  which  grew  the 
vine,  he  had  let  fall  by  chance  a  bagful  or  sulphur, 
which  spread  itself  over  the  whole  plant  Acting 
upon  this  datum,  he  had  tried  sulphur  next  year  on 
his  vineyard  amid  the  sneers  of  all  round,  and  the 
present  fine  vintage  was  the  result 

**  They  ought  to  r^se  a  statue  to  you,"  said  L 

^  I  should  be  well  contented  if  they  would  only 
profit  by  my  experience,"  answered  my  firiend,  "  but 
they  won't ;  I  am  sure  they  won't  for  twenty  years 
to  come.  They  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  liabit ; 
everything  in  the  shape  of  novelty,  however  bene-^ 
ficial,  including  the  statutes  and  self-government,  is 
a  dead  letter  to  them." 

After  expatiating  at  some  length  and  with  some 
warmth  on  this  theme,  he  suddenly  paused,  then 
added,  with  some  compunction,  **  I  would  not  preju- 
dice you  too  much  against  these  good  folks,  for  good 
they  are,  and  have  many  excellent  points.  A  more 
docile,  sober,  much-enduring  population  can  hardly 
be  met  witii ;  there  is  a  natural  mildness  in  their 
blood  which  renders  deeds  of  violence  impossible  to 
them.  Crime,  one  may  say,  is  unknown  in  these 
parts ;  onl^  do  not  speak  to  them  of  progress^  they 
are  impervious  to  it 

He  spoke  well  and  willingly,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  and  as  I  derived  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  what  he  said,  I  managed  to'  remain 
by  his  side  during  all  the  process  of  the  vintage.  A 
thorough  practical  man,  familiar  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  locaJ  cultivation,  perfectiy  acquainted  with 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  population 
among  ^i^ch  he  had  spent  his  life,  Curzio  was  for 
me  an  invaluable  cicerone  on  the  ^mewhat  new 
ground  on  which  I  was  treading.  Fdjpf  in  my  long 
sojourn  abroad  I  had  learned  some  things  of  roreign 
countries,  I  had  also  unlearned  much  atout  my  own, 
which  I  had  a  very  actual  interest  to  learn  again. 
And  I  must  say  that  most  of  the  information  I 
gleaned  from  my  friend  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  personal  experience.  But  to 
return  to  our  vinti^ge. 

What  .with  cutting  grapes,  uid  what  with  doing 
ample  honor  to  an  excellent  dinner  served  on  the 
grass,  the  day  was  on  the  wane  before  we  knew 
where  we  were.  Our  Amphytrion,  however,  would 
not  hear  of  our  going  home  without  my  first  seeing 
his  UccelUera,  ISiis  was  situated  on  a  littie  emi- 
nence close  by,  perhaps  a  hundred  paces  above  the 
vineyard  in  which  we  had  been  working, — a  spot 
fiunoua  for  catching  birds  of  passage.  Catching 
birds  of  passage  is  a  favorite  sport,  I  ought  rather  to 
say  a  passion,  with  all  classes  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
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with  a  treat  of  this  kind  that  my  friend  intended  to 
inaugurate  the  second  and  last  day  of  my  visit.  An 
Uccelliera  (fowling-box)  I  beg  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  is  a  small  stone  hut,  the 
smaller  the  better,  from  the  interior  of  which  a  per- 
son holding  the  cords  attached  to  a  double  net  out- 
side, spreading  in  opposite  directions,  can  at  will,  by 
a  single  twitcn,  bnn^  the  nets  together,  and  thus 
envelo])e  aU  the  birds  imprudent  enough  to  have 
ventured  within  the  circumjacent  area. 

The  amount  of  time,  of  patience,  of  labor,  of  inee- 
nuitv.  which  are  lavishea.  to  lure  and  decoy  we 
feathered  tribe  into  the  fatal  snare  is  something 
astonishing.  The  juiciest  berries  which  mav  tempt 
a  bird  out  of  its  road  hang  from  the  shrubs  all  round 
the  narrow  enclosure,  the  choicest  seeds  strew  the 
eround ;  caged  birds  hidden  among  the  foliage  ^some 
barbarously  blinded  that  they  may  sing  at  all  sea- 
sons) call  from  their  prison  to  their  fi^e  brethren, 
while  others,  tied  to  one  end  of  a  short  pole,  are,  by 
its  bcino;  suddenly  raised,  set  fluttering  most  invit- 
ingly. These  and  an  infinity  of  other  devices  lie  in 
wait  for  the  winged  wayfarers.  The  sport  may  be 
objected  to  on  more  grounds  than  one,  but  certainly 
not  on  that  of  want  of  excitement.  I  have  seen 
grave  senators  pale  with  emotion  at  the  approach  of 
a  flock  of  wild-pigeons,  cut  capcra  at  a  happy  catch, 
or  be  out  of  sorts  all  day  at  having  misseu  a  flight 
of  linnets. 

Feelins  rather  tired  and  heavy  with  my  day's 
work,  and  having  besides  to  get  up  betimes  (the 
rendezvous  at  the  Uccelliera  was  for  five  in  the 
morning),  I  begged  leave  at  about  half  past  nine  in 
the  evening  to  retire  to  my  room,  and  I  was  in  the 
act  of  going  thither  when  a  professional  summons 
came  for  the  Doctor  to  attend  a  woman  in  labor  at 
some  distance.  In  the  uncertainty  of  how  long  he 
might  be  detained,  perhaps  the  whole  night,  it  was 
arranged  between  us,  that  if  by  four  in  the  morning 
he  had  not  come  to  call  me,  as  previously  agreed  on, 
I  should  go  by  m}'8elf  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  would  join  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  all 
events  I  should  find  there  some  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  had  spent  the  day  in  the  vineyard. 
Was  I  sure,  quite  sure,  of  being  able  to  find  my  way 
alone  to  the  Uccelliera  f  As  sure  as  I  was  that  I 
could  find  my  way  to  bed. 

My  head  was  scarcely  on  my  pillow  when  I  fell 
asleep ;  and  so  sound  was  my  slumber,  that  when  I 
did  awake,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  having  overslept 
myself.  I  lighted  a  match,  and  by  its  uncertain  little 
flame  I  looked  at  my  watch,  —  ten  minutes  past  four. 
Since  Curzio  had  not  come  to  rouse  me,  no  doubt 
he  had  had  tMremain  all  nicht  with  his  patient; 
so  I  rose,  hurKd  on  my  clothes,  stole  soflty  down 
the  stairs,  lighted  solely  by  my  cigar,  and  glided  out 
of  the  house.  It  was  darker  than  the  hour  seemed 
to  warrant,  and  at  first  I  could  scarcely  see  two 
steps  before  me;  but  this  was  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. In  proportion  as  I  went  along,  so  did  the 
outlines  of  the  neighboring  objects  begin  to  shape 
themselves,  though  as  yet  uimly ;  the  air  was  heavy 
and  damp,  not  a  star  was  visible.  Nevertheless,  the 
way  to  the  Uccelliera  was  so  easy  —  straight  so  far 
along  the  main  road,  and  then  to  the  right,  through 
a  lane  dwindling  to  a  path  —  that  I  could  not  have 
mifsed  it  if  I  would. 

The  fowling-box  looked  as  if  tenanted  by  Mor- 
pheus himself^  so  profoundly  quiet  was  ever}'thing 
about  it.  To  my  surprise  the  door  was  shut,  and 
yet  it  must  necessarily  have  been  close  upon  five 
o'clock.    It  was  strange ;  but  what  was  strangest  of 


all  was,  that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  incipient  dawn  in  the  east  I  took  out  my 
watch,  and  —  the  mystery  was  explained.  It  was 
only  a  quarter  to  three  1  I  had  taken  myself  in  fa- 
mously. In  my  hurry  and  drowsiness  I  had  mistak'en 
the  nuhute  for  the  hour  hand.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Should  I  return  to  the  house,  and  run  the  risk  d 
rousing  my  hostess  by  knocking  for  admittance,  or 
should  I  walk  and  smoke  during  the  time  to  elapse 
before  five !  Now,  it  is  one  of  my  constitutional 
weaknesses  to  abhor  inflicting  unnecessary  inconven- 
ience on  any  of  my  friends,  old  or  new,  so  I  speed- 
ily determined  in  fiftvor  of  the  peripatetic  process, 
and  began  leisurely  to  retrace  the  way  I  had  come. 

As  I  was  nearingj  the  lane  abutting  on  the  main 
road,  it  began  to  nun  pretty  fast.  I  knew  of  a  place 
near  at  hand,  for  it  had  attracted  my  notice  the  day 
before,  where  I  could  find  shelter,  and  I  made  for  it 
at  once.  This  was  an  arched  recess  in  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  lane  above  mentioned,  having  just  room 
enough  in  it  for  a  well  breast-high  with  a  stone  seat 
behind  it  The  well  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
covered ;  it  served  now  as  a  resting-place  for  peas- 
ants and  their  loads.  The  walls,  or  muncciuoU, 
which  rose  twice  at  least  m^  height  on  each  side,  let 
but  little  light  penetrate  mto  tnis  species  of  hole ; 
enough  though,  afler  my  eyes  had  nad  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  to  discern  the  round 
shape  of  the  well  under  mv  noee,  and  to  have  a  fitint 
perception  that  there  stood  opposite  to  me  something 
more  solid  than  air,  which  might  well  chance  to  be 
another  wall,  or  muricciuolo.  Having  by  this  time 
finished  my  cigar,  I  crossed  my  arms,  Napoleon-like, 
over  my  breast,  shut  my  eyes,  and  asked  myself  if  I 
could  bona  fide  declare  myself  to  be  that  identical 
individual  who,  but  one  short  week  ago,  was  buying 
Giusti's  Poetne,  at  Truchy's,  on  the  Boulevartdes 
ItaHens ;  and  while  I  was  conndering  the  question, 
I  felt  touched  by  a  magic  wand,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Boulevart  aforesaid,  wnere  the  first  tiling  I  saw  was 
a  patrol  of  soldiers  bearing  down  on  me  with  meas- 
ured tread.  i 

A  sound  of  footsteps,  not  dreamed  of  this  time, 
real  footsteps  of  several  persona  reverberating 
through  the  narrow  passage,  fell  upon  my  ear. 
They  came  from  the  heights,  I  mean  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  town,  and  had  somewhat  of  the 
regular  tramp  of  soldiers,  or  funeral  bearers.  I 
strained  my  eyes,  —  one,  two,  three,  —  they  passed 
me,  but  for  the  sound  of  their  steps,  like  a  spectral 
procession,  slow,  solemn,  mute.  The  first,  a  little 
m  advance  of  the  others,  carried  what  I  surmised 
to  be  iron  tools,  from  the  jingling  they  made.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  the  thinl  there  was  the  length 
of  something  they  bore  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
which  accounted  for  the  i^ular  measure  of  their 
step,  —  a  something  long  and  dark,  save  where  it 
protruded  beyond  the  back  of  the  second  bearer. 
This  end,  all  wrapped  in  white,  had  a  round,  fantas- 
tic shape,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  shrouded  head.  The  illusion  was  so 
complete,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  which, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  was  followed  by  a 
smile. 

My  curiosity,  anyhow,  was  strongly  excited. 
Where  could  they  be  going?  What  was  it  they 
were  carrying  ?  Afler  all,  might  it  not  really  be  a 
corpse,  the  victim  of  some  accident,  being  carried 
home  by  friends  or  neighbors  ?  As  I  wajs  uius  cogi- 
tating, the  footsteps  stopped,  to  begin  again  almost 
immediately,  but  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  another 
direction,  and  with  leas  distinctness.     I  cautiously 
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followed  in  their  wake,  and  soon  feand  myself  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  those  nigged  flights  of  stone  steps 
which  at  eveiy  torn  give  access  to  the  olive  planta- 
tions of  the  Riviera ;  there  I  came  to  a  stand,  and 
listened.  My  mysterioos  trio  had  evidently  gone 
up  that  war,  for  the  echo  of  their  foet  came  now, 
a  little  deadened,  fiom  above  me.  I  went  up  three 
of  the  stone  stem ;  the  tramp  ceased  all  at  once,  ten 
seconds  of  deaa  stillness,  then  the  thmnp  of  some- 
thing heavy  dropped  on  the  earth. 

"Hash!"  said  a  voice,  reprovinffly,  '^to  woric, 
and  the  quicker  the  better.  HbtT  what 's  that  ? 
somebody  on  the  wateh  ?  " 

It  was  onlv  I,  who  in  ascending  another  step  had 
unwarily  dislodged  a  loose  stone,  which  had  rolled 
down  noisilv.  This  fourth  step  had  brought  my 
eyes  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  ground,  a  fliU; 
sc^uare,  and  as  fiur  as  I  could  see,  thickly  planted 
with  trees.  Strain  my  epres  as  I  would,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  but  a  vista  of  trunks. 

**  Only  some  ferret,"  suffizested  a  second  voice, 
after  a  pause,  employed,  I  l»ncy,  in  listening,  and 
during  which  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

^  More  likely  a  fox,"  opined  a  third  voice ;  ^  there 
is  plenty  of  that  vermin  nereabouts." 

**  Let  us  hope  so,"  resumed  the  first  voice ;  "  I 
would  rather  not  be  caught  at  this  sort  of  busi- 
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^Nor  I,"  — "Nor  I,"— assented  the  other  two 
voices  in  succession.  Although  they  spoke  in  whis- 
pen,  I  did  not  lose  a  syllable  of  what  they  said ; 
out  why  should  they  speak  in  whispers  ? 

Voice  No.  1  made  itself  heard  again.  "  This  hcAe 
is  not  deep  enough ;  dig  deeper,  —  softly."  A  spade 
was  in  motion  instanUy.  The  mention  of  a  hole 
(/ostd)  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  ears.  A  hole, 
tmd  to  bury  what  ?  One  had  evidently  been  pfe- 
pared  beforehand  I  What  could  this  portend  ?  Was 
I  really  on  the  track  of  some  foul  deed  ? 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  voice  No.  1,  and  the 
sound  of  the  spade  ceased.  "  Where  is  the  body  ? 
Bring  it  here. 

The  body  (U  morio  /)  my  hair  stood  on  end. 

The  ....  thing  for  which  he  had  asked  was  not 
broup^ht,  but  dragged  to  him.  The  lowering  of  it 
into  the  earth  took  long,  and  was  attended  by  diffi- 
culty. I  could  hear  the  hard  breathing  of  the  men 
under  the  exertion;  I  could  hear  them  moving 
about,  and  going^  to  and  fro  in  search  of  tools,  as  I 
supposed,  to  facilitate  their  task.  At  last  it  was 
accomplished,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  shovel 
in  the  earth.  Hiis  was  done  quickly,  but  cautiously, 
by  three  spades  all  working  at  once.  Hien  there 
was  the  sound  of  the  stamping  of  feet  on  the  freshly- 
turned  ground.  A  fiendish  sneer  from  spokesman 
No.  1  crowned  the  horror  of  the  scene.  "We  leave 
you  in  your  snug  berth ;  stay  there  in  peace  and  tell 
no  tales."  Such  was  the  witty  sally  witn  which  prob- 
ably the  murderer  parted  from  his  victim.  It  was 
received  with  suppressed  laughter  by  the  two  wreteh- 
es,  his  accomplices. 

Thereupon  they  all  left ;  two  went  up,  the  third 
down  the  hill  at  full  gallop,  and  across  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

I  stood  transfixed  as  though  spellbound  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  I  too  set  off  as  fast  as  I  could 
hack  to  my  firiend's  house,  harassed  by  a  feeling  im- 
possible to  describe.  My  hand  was  on  the  knocker, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  peasant  issued  forth. 
I  asked  him  if  the  Doctor  was  at  home.  He  said 
ves,  —  adding  something  complimentary  about  my 
being  so  early  a  riser.    Judge  of  the  shock  I  got 


when  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
late  drama! 

I  looked  the  man  full  in  the  face.  He  struck  me 
as  having  a  most  patibulary  countenance,  and  I 
entered  the  house.  Curzio,  candle  in  hand,  was  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  "Is  that  you?"  "Yes,  it  is 
me."  ■ "  Where  the  dense  do  you  come  from,  drip- 
ping wet,  and  with  that  haggard  face  ?  "  "  From 
witnessing  a  deed  of  darkness,"  I  replied.  "  Non- 
sense, wluLt  do  you  mean?"  and  he  stared  at  me 
in  alarm.  "  Come  to  my  room,  and  you  shall  hear," 
said  L  And  as  soon  as  we  were  closeted,  I  told  him 
my  tale,  told  it  with  an  emotion  and  conviction  that 
were  infectious.  Poor  Curzio  looked  like  a  ghost 
himself,  as  he  thrust  both  hands  into  his  hair,  pro- 
testing vehemently  and  incoherently  that  it  could 
not  be,  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  some  hallucination. 

"  Would  to  Gk)d  I  were ! "  said  I.  "  By  the  by, 
who  is  that  man  I  met  just  now  leaving  the  house  ?  " 

"  That 's  Bastian,  my  bailiff,  as  trustworthy  a  fel- 
bw  — " 

"  Your  trustworthv  follow  is  a  villain,"  cried  I ; 
"  he  was  one  of  the  throe,  and  their  chie£" 

This  revelation  had  a  oueer  and  unexpected  effect 
upon  mv  fnend.  His  fear«ontracted  features  re- 
laxed, his  rigid  mouth  distended^  and  he  burst  forth 
into  one  of  the  most  glorious  laughs  I  ever  heard 
from  mortal  lips.  "1^  mulberries,"  he  chuckled; 
"  I  see  it  all  now,  it  is  my  mulberries." 

^  It  was  m^  turn  now  to  stare  at  him ;  and  it  took 
him  some  time  to  recover  composure  enough  to  give 
me  the  foUowing  explanation:  "You  must  know 
that  ever  since  the  appearance  of  oidium  I  have  had 
it  in  my  mind  to  try  whether  mulberry-trees  could 
or  could  not  be  grown  with  success  on  our  slopes; 
but  one  thing  or  another  obliged  me  to  postpone  the 
experiment.  If  we  could  ada  the  proauce  of  silk- 
worms to  that  of  our  olives,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  us  in  our  years  of  bad  crop  or  no  crop  at  all.  I 
must  not  foi^get  to  say  that  public  feeling  hereabouts 
is  most  opposed  to  the  cultivation  (xf  mtuberry-trees : 
first,  because  it  is  a  novelty,  and  consequently  an 
abomination ;  secondly,  on  account  of  a  certain- local 
tradition,  the  origin  of  which  has  baffled  all  my  re- 
searches. Once  on  a  time,  according  to  this  tradi- 
don,  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  was  tne  chief  indus- 
try of  these  parts,  and  the  women  sufficing  for  the 
work,  nothing  was  left  for  the  men  but  to  starve  or 
emigrate.  To  ai^e  about  the  absurdity  of  this  last 
consequence  would  be  like  pounding  water  in  a  mor- 
tar,—  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  our  folks.  Well, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  received  fh>m  a  fiiend  of  mine,  a 
grower  of  mulberry-trees  in  Piedmont,  a  sample  of 
saplings,  six  in  number,  I  believe,  and^  gave  Bas- 
tian orders  to  plant  them.  He  at  first  made  a  very 
wry  face,  and  then,  afler  a  good  deal  of  circumlocu- 
tion, asked  me  if  I  should  mive  any  objection  to  his 
planting  them  by  night  I  inquired  why  at  night 
rather  Uian  by  day,  —  I  had  of^course  guessed  the 
reason.  You  shall  have  his  answer  in  his  own  words ; 
it  is  instructive  in  many  ways.  "  Why,"  says  he, "  if 
I  put  in  these  trees  by  day,  and  I  am  seen  doing 
it,  as  I  must  be,  I  shall  be  a  marked  man  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  which  would  be  especially  vexatious  for 
me  who  have  both  wife  and  children ;  whereas  if  I 
do  it  bjy  night,  and  nobody  sees  me,^  nobody  can  fix 
the  odium  of  the  deed  upon  me ;  and,  suppose  any 
one  suspects  me,  my  No  is  as  ^ood  as  their  Yes. 
I  granted  his  request,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  planting  of  mv  halMozen  young  trees  had  to  be 
accompfished  as  thoi^h  it  were  a  midnight  crime." 

Seen  by  the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  Cur- 
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zio's  ex|Janatioii,  the  features  of  the  case  lost  their 
phantasmagoric  halo,  and  resumed  their  natural 
appearance.  The  shrouded  head  was  but  the  roots 
of  the  saplings  tied  together  with  a  cloth  to  preserve 
the  nadve  earth  adhering  to  them ;  the  oody  (it 
morio)  was  but  a  commonly  used  Italian  figure  of 
speecn  to  denote  anjrthing  the  object  of  some  mys- 
tery (the  saplings  in  our  case),  the  same  as  saying  a 
<*deaa  secret";  Bastian's  fiendish  sneer  was  only  an 
innocent  joke  fiur  iSrom  inappropriate  to  the  circum- 
stance ;  his  patibulary  countenance  a  fi'eak  of  m  v 
heated  fancy,  etc.,  etc.  And  so  nothing  remained, 
save  a  little  laugh  at  its  discoverer,  of  we  Deed  of 
Darkness. 


MY  COUNTRYMEN. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Saturday  Remew  published 
an  article  which  gave  me,  as  its  articles  often  do 
give  me,  much  food  for  reflection.  Hie  article  was 
about  the  unjust  estimate  which,  says  the  Saturday 
Review^  I  form  of  my  countrjrmen,  and  about  the 
indecency  of  talking  of  ^*  British  Fhilisttnes."  It 
appears  that  I  assume  the  truth  of  the  transcenden- 
tal system  of  philosophy,  and  then  lecture  my  wiser 
countrymen  because  they  will  not  join  me  in  recog^ 
nizing  as  eternal  truths  a  set  of  platitudes  which 
maybe  proved  to  be  fidse.  **  Now  there  is  in  Eng- 
land a  school  of  philosophy  which  thoroughly  undei^ 
stands,  and,  on  theorotacu  grounds,  delibexutely  re- 
jects, the  philosophical  theory  which  Mr.  Arnold  ac- 
cuses the  English  nation  of  neglecting ;  and  the  prac- 
tical efforts  of  the  English  people,  especially  their 
practical  efforts  in  the  way  of  criticism,  are  for  the 
most  part  strictly  in  accoroance  with  the  principles 
of  that  philosophy." 

I  do  not  quite  Vnow  what  to  say  about  the  tran- 
scendental system  of  philosophy,  for  I  am  a  mere  dab- 
bler in  these  great  matters,  and  to  grasp  and  hold 
a  system  of  philosophy  is  a  feat  much  oej^ond  mv 
strength ;  but  I  certainly  did  talk  about  British  Phil- 
istines, and  to  call  people  Philistines  when  they  aro 
doing  just  what  the  wisest  men  in  the  country  nave 
settled  to  be  quite  right,  does  seem  unroasonable, 
not  to  say  indecent  Being  really  the  most  teach- 
able man  alive,  I  could  not  help  making,  after  I  had 
read  the  article  in  the  Saturday  Review^  a  serious 
return,  as  the  French  say,  upon  myself ;  and  I  re- 
solved never  to  call  my  countrjrmen  Philistines  again 
till  I  had  tJiought  more  about  it,  and  could  be  quite 
sure  I  was  not  committing  an  indecency. 

I  was  very  much  fortified  in  this  good  resolution 
by  something  else  which  happened  ^x>ut  the  same 
time.  Every  one  knows  that  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  its  middle  class;  thero  had  been  a  go^ 
deal  of  talk,  a  year  ago,  about  the  education  of  this 
class,  and  I  among  ouiers  had  imagined  it  was  not 
good,  and  that  the  middle  class  suffeaed  by  its  not  be- 
ing better.  But  Mr.  Bazley,  the  member  for  Man- 
chester, who  is  a  kind  of  ropresentative  of  this  class, 
made  a  speech  last  year  at  Manchester,  the  mid- 
dle-class metropolis,  which  shook  me  a  good  deal. 
^During  the  iast  few  months,"  said  Mr.  Bazley, 
'*  there  nad  been  a  cry  that  middle-class  education 
ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He  confessed  him- 
self very  much  surprised  by  the  clamor  that  was 
raised.  He  did  not  Uunk  tmit  class  need  excite  the 
sympathy  either  of  the  legislature  or  the  public." 
Much  to  the  same  effect  spoke  Mr.  Miall,  another 
middle-class  leader,  in  the  NoncanformUt :  **  Middle- 
claa  education  seems  to  be  the  favorite  topic  of  the 


hour,  and  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  shame  at 
the  nonsense  which  is  being  uttered  on  the  subject 
It  might  be  thought  finom  what  is  said,  that  this 
section  of  the  community,  which  has  done  everv- 
thing  else  so  well,  —  which  has  astonished  the  world 
by  its  energy,  enterprise,  and  self-reliance,  which  is 
continually  striking  out  new  paths  of  industry  and 
subduing  the  foroes  of  nature, — cannot,  from  some 
mysterious  reason,  get  their  children  properly  edu- 
cated." Still  more  strong  were  the  words  of  the 
DaUy  News  (1  love  to  range  all  the  evidence  in 
black  and  white  before  me,  ^ough  it  tends  to  my 
own  discomfiture)  about  the  blunder  some  of  us  were 
making :  *^  All  the  world  knows  that  the  great  mid- 
dle cliws  of  this  country  supplies  the  mind,  the  will, 
and  th^  power  for  all  the  ^reat  and  good  things  that 
have  to  oe  done,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  that  class 
should  surrender  its  powers  and  privil^es  in  the  one 
case  of  the  training  of  its  own  children.  How  the 
idea  of  such  a  scheme  can  have  occurred  to  anybody, 
how  it  can  have  been  imagined  that  parents  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  most  independent  and  active 
and  enlightened  class  of  English  society,  how  it  can 
have  been  supposed  that  the  class  which  has  done  all 
the  great  things  that  have  been  done  in  all  depart- 
ments, will  beg  the  government  to  send  inspectors 
through  its  schools,  when  it  can  itself  commana  what- 
ever fulvantages  exist,  might  seem  unintelligible  but 
for  two  or  three  considerations."  These  considerar 
tions  do  not  much  matter  just  now ;  but  it  is  clear  how 
perfectly  Mr.  ^azley's  stand  was  a  stand  such  as  it 
becomes  a  representative  man  like  Mr.  Bazley  to 
make,  and  how  well  the  DaUy  Telearaph  might  say  of 
the  speech,  **  It  was  at  once  ^rand,  genial,  national, 
and  (Ostinct " ;  and  the  Mormng  Star  of  the  speaker : 
**  I^e  talked  to  his  constituents  as  Manchester  people 
like  to  be  talked  to, — in  the  language  of  clear,  manly 
intelligence,  which  penetrates  through  sophisms,  ig- 
nores commonplaces,  and  ^ves  to  conventional  illu- 
sions their  true  value.  His  speech  was  thoroughly 
instinct  with  that  earnest  ^ood  sense  which  charac- 
terizes Manchester,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  fiiirly 
set  down  as  the  general  characteristic  ot  England 
and  Englishmen  everywhere." 

Of  course  if  Philistinism  is  characteristic  of  the 
British  nation  just  now,  it  must  in  a  special  way  be 
characteristic  of  the  representative  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation, — the  part  b^  which  the  British  nation  is 
what  it  is,  and  does  all  its  best  things,  —  the  middle 
class.  And  the  newspapers,  who  have  so  many  more 
means  than  I  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  who  have 
that  trenchant,  authoritative  style  for  communicat- 
ing it  which  makes  so  great  an  impression,  say  tJiat 
the  British  middle  class  is  characterized,  not  by 
Philistinism,  but  by  enlightenment;  by  a  passion 
for  penetrating  through  sophisms,  ignoring  common- 
places, and  giving  to  conventional  ulusions  Uieir  true 
value.  Evident^  it  is  nonsense,  as  the  DaUy  Netcs 
sa^  to  think  that  this  great  middle  class  which  sup- 
phes  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power  for  all  the  great 
and  good  things  that  have  to  be  done,  should  want 
its  schools,  the  nurseries  of  its  admirable  intelli- 
gence, meddled  with.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
.that  all  this,  coming  on  the  top  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view's rebuke  of  me  for  indecency,  was  enough  to 
set  me  meditating;  and  after  a  long  and  painfQl 
self-examination,  I  saw  that  I  had  been  miAing  a 
great  mistake. 

I  had  been  breaking  one  of  my  own  cardinal 

rules :  the  rule  to  keep  aloof  firom  practice,  and  to 

confine  myself  to  the  slow  and  ooscure  work  of 

I  trying  to  understand  things,  to  see  them  as  they 
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are.  So  I  was  suffering  deservedly  in  being  tannted 
with  kawking  about  mj  nostrums  of  state  schools 
for  a  class  much  too  wise  to  want  them,  and  of  an 
Academy  for  people  who  have  an  inimitable  style 
already.  To  oe  sure  I  had  said  that  schools  ought 
to  be  things  of  local,  not  state,  institution  and 
management,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  hare  an 
Academy ;  but  that  makes  no  difference.  I  had 
been  meddling  with  practice,  |»t>poeing  this  and 
that,  saying  how  it  might  be  if  we  had  established 
this  or  UuS.  I  saw  wnat  danger  I  had  been  run- 
ning in  thus  intruding  into  a  sphere  where  I  have  no 
basmeas,  and  I  resolved  to  offend  in  this  way  no 
more.  Henceforward  let  Mr.  Kinglake  belabor  the 
French  as  he  will,  let  him  describe  as  many  tight, 
mereilesB  lips  as  he  likes ;  henceforward  let  Educa- 
tional Homes  stretch  themselves  out  in  7^  Times 
to  the  crack  of  doom,  let  Lord  Fortescue  i>ewitch 
the  middle  class  with  ever  new  blandishments,  let 
any  nomber  of  Mansion  House  meetings  propound 
any  number  of  patchwoik  schemes  to  avoid  facing 
the  real  difficulty;  I  am  dumb.  I  let  reforming 
and  instituting  alone ;  I  meddle  with  my  neighbor's 
piactice  no  more.  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  tifi- 
jvst  sHU,  and  he  which  is  fUhy,  let  him  be  fiUhy  sHUy 
and  he  thai  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  stiU,  and 
heth^is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  stUL 

Una  I  say  as  a  sincere  penitent;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  harm  in  my  still  trving  to  know 
and  nnderstand  things,  if  I  keep  hnmUy  to  that,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  greater  matters,  which  are  out 
of  my  reach.  So  having  once  got  into  ray  head  this 
'  notion  of  British  Fhifatinism  and  of  the  want  of 
clear  and  huge  intelligence  in  our  middle  class,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  bound  at  once  to  put  away  and 
crush  such  a  notion,  as  people  are  toid  to  do  with 
their  religious  doubts ;  nor,  when  the  Saturday  i2e- 
view  tells  me  that  no  nation  in  the  woiid  is  so  logical 
as  the  En^^idi  nation,  and  the  Morning  Star,  that 
our  grand  national  characteristic  is  a  clear  intelli- 
gence which  penetrates  through  sophisms,  ignores 
commonplaces,  and  gives  to  conventional  illusions 
tbeir  true  value,  do  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  re- 
ceive these  propositions  with  abaolute  submission  as 
articles  of  nuth,  transcending  reason ;  indeed,  this 
would  be  transcendentalism,  which  the  Saturday  Re- 
tiew  condemns.  Canvass  them,  then,  as  mere  mat- 
ters of  speculatioa,  I  may ;  and  having  lately  had 
occasion  to  travel  on  the  (Continent  for  many  months, 
during  which  I  was  thrown  in  company  with  a  great 
nrio^  of  peopK  I  i«iiiembei«dNrbkt  Born,  nys 
of  the  prootableness  of  trying  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  I  kept  on  &e  watch  for  an3rthing 
to  confirm  or  contradict  my  old  notion,  in  which, 
without  absolutely  giving  it  up,  I  had  begun  certain- 
ly to  be  much  shaken  and  staggered. 

I  must  say  that  the  foreign  opinion  about  us  is  not 
at  all  like  iiiatciihe  Saturday  liemew  and  the  3fom^ 
ing  Star,  I  know  how  madly  the  foreigners  envy 
us,  and  that  this  must  wsarp  their  Judgment ;  I  know, 
too,  that  this  test  of  foreign  opinion  can  never  be 
decisive:  I  only  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  as 
a  eontrioution  to  our  study  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

But  I  do  really  think  that  the  admirers  of  our 
great^  middle  class,  which  has,  as  its  friends  and 
enemies  both  agree,  risen  into  such  preponderating 
importance  of  late  jrears,  and  now  returns  the 
House  of  Commons,  dictates  the  policy  of  Ministers, 
makes  the  newspapers  speak  witn  its  voice,  and  in 
short  governs  the  country,  -^  I  do  think,  I  say,  the 
admiren  of  this  great  class  would  be  a^tounaed  if 


they  could  hear  how  cavalierly  a  foreigner  treats 
this  country  of  their  making  and  managing.  ^*  It 
is  not  so  much  that  we  dislike  England,"  a  ^oissian 
official,  with  the  graceful  tact  of  nis  nation,  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  "  as  that  we  think  little  of  her.** 
The  Cologne  Gazette,  perhaps  the  chief  newspaper 
of  Germany,  published  in  the  summer  a  series  of 
letters,  much  esteemed,  I  believe,  by  military  men, 
on  the  -armies  of  the  leading  Continental  powers. 
The  writer  was  a  German  officer,  but  not  a  Fhusian. 
Speaking  of  the  false  militiuy  system  followed  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  great  aim  was  to  turn 
his  soldiers  into  perfectly  drilled  machines,  and  con- 
trasting this  with  the  free  play  left  to  the  individual 
soldier  in  the  French  system :  **  In  coiisec|uence  of 
their  purely  mechanical  training,"  says  this  writer, 
**  the  nussians,  in  spite  of  their  splendid  courage, 
were  in  the  Crimean  war  constantly  beaten  by  the 
French,  nay,  decidedly  beaten  even  by  the  English 
and  the  Turks,"* 

Hardly  a  German  newspaper  can  discuss  territo- 
rial changes  in  Europe,  but  it  will  add,  after  its  re- 
marics  on  the  probable  policy  of  France  in  this  or 
that  event :  ^  iln^land  wiUprobably  make  a  ftes,  but 
what  England  thinks  is  or  no  importance."  I  be- 
lieve the  Grerman  newspapers  must  ke^  a  phrase  of 
that  kind  stereotyped,  they  use  it  so  often.  France 
is  our  very  0ood  friend  just  now,  but  at  bottom  our 
**  clear  inteuigence  penetrating  through  sophisms," 
and  so  on,  is  not  held  in  much  more  esteem  there 
than  in  Germany.  One  of  the  gravest  and  most 
moderate  of  French  newspapers — a  newspaper,  too, 
our  very  good  friend,  like  France  herselr,  into  the 
bargain  —  broke  out  lately,  when  some  jealousy  of 
the  proposed  Cholera  Commission  in  the  East  was 
shown  on  this  side  the  water,  in  terms  which,  though 
less  rough  than  the  **  great  fool "  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  were  still  for  fix>m  flattering.  *^Let  us 
speak  to  these  English  the  only  language  they  can 
comprehend.  Enmnd  lives  for  her  trade ;  cholera 
interrupts  trade ;  nierefore  it  is  for  England's  inter- 
est to  join  in  precautions  against  cholera." 

Compliments  of  this  sort  are  displeasing  to  remem- 
ber, displeasing  to  repeat ;  but  their  abundance 
strikes  tne  attention;  and  then  the  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  those  at  whom  they  are  aimed,  their 
state  ci  imperturbable  self-eatisfaction,  strikes  the 
attention  too,  and  makes  an  inquisitive  mind  quite 
eager  to  see  its  way  deariy  in  this  apparent  game 
of  cross  purposes.  For  never,  surely,  was  there 
such  a  game  of  cross  purposes  played.  It  came  to 
its  heigm  when  Lord  Palmerston  died  the  other  day. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  England ;  **  the  best  type  of 
our  age  and  country,"  Ine  Times  well  called  him ; 
he  was  ^  a  great  representative  man,  emphatically 
the  English  Minister  " ;  the  interpreter  of  the  wishes 
of  that  great  middle  class  of  this  country  which  sup- 
plies the  mind^  the  will,  and  the  power  requisite  m 
all  the  great  and  good  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
and  thmfore  ^  acknowled^^  by  a  whole  people  as 
their  best  impersonation." 

Monsieur  Thiers  says  of  Pitt,  that  though  he  used 
and  abused  the  strength  of  England,  she  was  the 
second  country  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  the  fint  eight  years  afterwards.  That  was  after 
Waterloo  and  the  triumphs  of  Wellington.  And 
that  era  of  primacy  and  triumphs  Lord  Talmerston, 
say  the  English  newspapers,  has  cairied  on  to  this 
hour.  **  What  Wellington  was  as  a  soldier,  that  was 
palmerston  as  a  statesman."     When  I  read  these 

*  Ja,  Mlbit  TOO  den  KogUmdem  und  Xarkern  eotsdiiedeD  ge- 
aehlagen. 
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unrds  in  some  foreign  cit^  or  other,  I  could  not  help 
mbbiiur  my  eyes  ai^  askior  myself  if  I  was  dream- 
ing. Why,  taking  Lord  f  almerston's  career  from 
1830  (when  he  first  became  Foreign  Secretary)  to 
his  death,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  for 
any  one  with  eves  and  ears  in  his  head,  that  he  found 
England  the  mrst  power  in  the  world's  estimation, 
and  that  he  leaves  her  the  third,  after  France  and 
the  United  States.  I  am  no  politician ;  I  mean  no 
disparagement  at  all  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  Whose 
talents  and  qualities  I  hope  I  can  do  iustice ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  Lord  Palmerston's  policy,  or  any 
Minister's  policy,  that  is  in  question  nere :  it  is  the 
policy  of  all  of  us,  it  is  the  policy  of  England ;  for 
m  a  government  such  as  ours  is  at  presen^  it  is  only, 
as  we  are  so  often  reminded,  by  interpreting  pubhc 
opinion,  by  being  **  the  best  type  or  his  age  and 
country,"  Uiat  a  Minister  ^vems ;  and  Lord  Falmer- 
ston's  greatness  lav  precisely  in  our  all  *'  acknowl- 
edging him  as  our  best  impersonation." 

Well,  then,  to  this  our  logic,  our  practical  efforts 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  our  clear,  manly  intelligence 
penetrating  through  sophisms  and  ignoring  common- 
places, and  above  all,  our  redoubtable  phalanx  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  in  the  highest  degree,  our 
great  middle  class,  which  makes  rarliament,  and 
which  supplies  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power 
reouisite  for  all  the  great  and  good  thin^  that  have 
to  oe  done,  have  brou^t  us  to  the  third  ^aoe  in 
the  world's  estimation,  instead  of  the  first  lie  who 
disbelievea  it,  let  him  go  round  to  every  embassy  in 
Europe  and  ask  if  it  is  not  true. 

The  foreigners,  indeed,  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
real  authors  of  the  policy  of  modem  England ;  they 
know  that  ours  is  no  longer  a  policy  of  Fitts  and 
aristocracies,  disposing  of  everv  movement  of  the 
hoodwinked  nation  to  whom  they  dictate  it ;  they 
know  that  our  nolicy  is  now  dictated  by  the  strong 
middle  part  or  England,  —  England  happy,  as  Mr. 
Lowe,  quoting  Aristotle,  says,  in  having  ner  middle 
part  strong  and  her  extremes  weak;  and  that, 
though  we  are  administered  by  one  of  our  weak  ex- 
tremes, the  aristocracy,  these  managers  administer 
us,  as  a  weak  extreme  naturallv  must,  with  a  ner- 
vous attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  strong  middle 
part,  whose  agents  they  are. 

It  was  not  the  aristocracy  which  made  the  Cri- 
mean war ;  it  was  the  strong  middle  part, — the  con- 
stituencies. It  was  the  strong  middle  part  which 
showered  abuse  and  threats  on  Germany  for  mis- 
hiuidling  Denmark ;  and  when  Gennany  gruffly  an- 
swered. Come  and  stop  «#,  slapped  its  pracets,  and 
vowed  that  H  had  never  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
pushing  matters  so  far  as  this.  It  was  the  strong 
middle  part  which,  by  the  voice  of  its  favorite  news- 
papers, kept  threatening  Gennany,  after  she  had 
snapped  her  fingers  at  us,  with  a  fiiture  chastisement 
from  France,  just  as  a  smarting  school-boy  threatens 
his  bull  V  with  a  drubbing  to  come  fimn  some  big  boy 
in  the  background.  It  was  the  strong  middle  part, 
speaking  through  the  same  newspapers,  which  was 
full  of  coldness,  slights,  and  sermons  for  the  Amer- 
ican Federals  during  their  late  struggle;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  succeeded,  disooverM  that  it  had 
always  wished  them  well,  and  that  nothing  was  so 
much  to  be  desired  as  that  the  United  States,  and 
we,  should  be  the  frstest  fUends  possible.  Some 
people  will  say  that  the  aristocracv  was  an  equal 
offender  in  this  respect:  very  likely;  but  the  b^ 
havior  of  the  strong  middle  part  makes  more  impre»- 
sioD  l^an  the  behavior  of  a  weak  extreme :  ana  the 
more  so,  because  from  the  middle  class,  their  fellows 


in  numberiess  ways,  the  Americans  expected  lym- 
pathy,  while  from  the  aristocracy  they  expected 
none;  And,  in  general,  the  faults  with  which  for- 
eigners reproach  us  in  the  matten  named, — rssh 
engagement,  intemperate  threatening,  undignified 
retreat,  ill-timed  cordiality,  —  are  not  the  fiuilti  of 
an  aristocrac^r,  by  nature  m  such  concerns  prudent, 
reticent,  dignified,  sensitive  on  the  point  of  honor; 
they  are  rwer  the  faults  of  a  rich  middle  class, — 
testy,  absolute,  ill-acauainted  with  foreign  matten, 
a  little  ignoble,  very  aull  to  perceive  when  it  is  mak- 
ing itself  ridiculous. 

I  know  the  answer  one  gets  at  home  when  one 
says  that  England  is  not  very  highly  considered  jut 
now  on  the  Continent.  There  is  first  of  all  the  envy 
to  account  for  it,  —  that  of  course ;  and  then  our 
clear  intelligence  is  making  a  radical  change  in  our 
way  of  desbung  with  the  Continent ;  the  old,  bad, 
aristocratical  policv  of  incessantly  intermeddling 
with  tJie  affairs  of  tne  Continent,  —  this  it  is  getting 
rid  of ;  it  is  leaving  the  miserable  foreignen  to 
themselves,  to  their  wars,  despotisms,  bureaueracy, 
and  hatred  of  firee,  prosperous  England.  A  few  in- 
conveniences may  arise  before  the  transition  Geom  oar 
old  policy  to  our  new  is  fiurly  accomplished,  and  we 
quite  leave  off  the  habit  of  ineddling  where  our  own 
interests  are  not  at  stake.  We  may  be  exposed  to 
a  little  mortification  in  the  passi^,  but  our  clear  in- 
telligence will  discern  any  occasion  where  our  inter- 
ests are  really  at  stake.  Then  we  shall  come  for- 
ward and  prove  ourselves  as  strong  as  ever;  and 
the  fore^ers,  in  spite  of  their  env^,  know  it.  But 
what  str&es  me  so  much  in  all  which  these  fbreign- 
ers  sav  is,  that  it  is  just  this  clear  intelligence  of 
ours  that  they  appear  at  the  present  moment  to 
hold  cheap.  JSnghshmen  are  often  heard  complain- 
ing of  the  little  gratitude  foreign  nations  show  them 
for  their  sympaSiy,  their  good-will.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  foreigners  think  thst  an  Englishman's  good- 
will to  a  foreign  cause,  or  dislike  to  it,  is  never 
pnounded  in  a  perception  of  its  real  merits  and  bear- 
ings, but  in  some  cnance  circumstance.  They  say 
the  Englishman  never,  in  these  cases,  really  conmre- 
hends  we  situation,  and  so  they  can  never  feel  him 
to  be  in  living  sympathy  with  Uiem. 

I  havegot  into  much  trouble  for  calling  my  comi- 
trymen  Pmlistines,  and  aH  through  these  remariu  I 
am  determined  never  to  use  that  word ;  but  I  won- 
der if  there  can  be  anything  offensive  in  callinf 
one's  countryman  a  young  man  from  the  countrr.  1 
hope  not ;  and  if  not,  I  should^y,  for  the  benent  of 
those  who  have  seen  Mr.  John  Parry's  amnsing  en- 
tertainment, that  En^nd  and  Englishmen,  hMmg 
forth  on  some  great  crisis  in  a  foreign  countrjr,— 
Poland,  say,  or  Italy,  —  are  apt  to  have  on  fbrttn- 
ers  very  much  the  effect  of  the  young  man  from  tiie 
country  who  talks  to  the  nursemaid  after  she  has  up- 
set the  perambulator.  There  is  a  terrible  crisis,  and 
the  discourse  of  the  3roung  man  fit>m  the  country, 
excellent  in  itself,  is  folt  not  to  touch  the  crisu 
vitally.  Nevertheless,  on  he  goes ;  the  perambulator 
lies  a  wreck,  the  child  screams,  the  nursemaid  wrings 
her  hands,  the  old  gentleman  stimns,  the  policeinan 
jresticulates,  the  crowd  thickens ;  still,  tha|;  astonish- 
ing  young  man  talks  on,  serenely  unconscious  that 
he  is  not  at  the  centre  of  the  situation. 

Happening  to  be  mnch  thrown  with  certain  for- 
eigners, who  criticised  England  in  this  sort  of  way, 
I  used  often  to  think  what  a  short  and  ready  way 
one  ci  our  hard-hitting  English  newspapers  would 
take  with  these  scomers,  if  they  fell  into  its  hands. 
But  being  myself  a  mere  seeker  for  truth,  withnolb- 
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ing  trenchant  or  MtthoritstiTe  about  me,  I  ooold  do 
no  more  ihan  look  shocked  and  begin  to  ask  quea- 
tions.  •«  What  I"  I  said,  ^^yoa  hold  the  England  of 
to-day  cheap,  and  declare  that  we  do  not  compre- 
hend the  situation ;  yet  yoa  rate  the  Englana  of 
1815  so  high,  and  call  otxr  fiithen  and  ffrandfitthers 
the  foremost  people  in  Europe.  Did  they  compre- 
hend the  situation  better  than  ve?"  ^Yes,"  re- 
plied my  foreign  friends,  **  the  situation  as  they  had 
it,  a  great  d^  better.  Their  time  was  a  time  for 
ener]^,  and  they  succeeded  in  it  perfectly.  Our 
time  IS  a  time  for  intelligence,  and  yoa  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  it  at  all." 

Though  I  could  not  hear  without  a  shudder  this 
insutt  to  the  earnest  good  sense  which,  as  the  Mom- 
ing  Star  says,  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  England  and  Englishmen  every- 
where, vet  I  pricked  up  my  ears  when  my  compan- 
ions talked  of  energy,  and  England's  success  in  a 
time  for  energy,  because  I  have  always  had  a  notion 
myself  that  energy  —  energy  with  honesty  —  is 
England's  sreat  fbroe ;  a  greater  force  to  her,  even, 
than  her  talent  for  penetratinff  throueh  sophisms  and 
ignoring  commonplaces ;  so  f  beeged  my  acquaint- 
ances to  explain  a  littie  more  fid^  to  me  what  they 
meant  **  Nothing  can  be  clearer,"  they  answered. 
'^Toor  Times  was  telling  you  the  other  day,  with 
the  enlightenment  it  so  cm&a  shows  at  present,  that 
instead  of  bdng  proud  of  Waterloo  and  the  great 
war  which  was  closed  by  it,  it  really  seemed  as  if 
yoa  ought  rather  to  feel  embarrassed  at  the  recol- 
lection of  them,  since  the  policy  for  which  they  were 
foaght  is  grown  obsolete;  tlie  worid  has  taken  a 
torn  which  was  not  Lord  Castlereash's,  and  to  look 
back  on  the  great  Tory  war  is  to  look  back  upon  an 
endless  account  of  Mood  and  treasure  wasted. 

^  Now,  that  is  not  so  at  all.  What  France  had  in 
her  head,  from  the  Convention,  *  fiuthful  to  the  prin- 
ci|te  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  acknowledee  anywhere  the  in- 
stitntions  militating  against  it,  to  Napoleon,  with 
his  *  immense  projects  for  assuring  to  France  the 
empire  of  the  world,'  —  what  she  bad  in  her  head, 
along  with  many  better  and  sounder  notions  destined 
to  happier  fortune,  was  tupremacy.  She  had  always 
a  vision  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  the  states  of 
Europe  under  the  pnmaey  of  France.  Now  to  this 
the  world,  whose  progress  no  doubt  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  concert  and  common  purpose  among 
nations,  but  these  natiooa  free,  self-impdled,  and  liv- 
ing each  its  own  lifo,  was  not  moving.  Whoever 
knocks  to  pieces  a  scheme  of  this  sort  does  the  world 
a  service.  In  antiquity,  Boman  empire  had  a 
scheme  of  this  sort,  and  much  more.  The  barba- 
rians knocked  it  to  pieces, — honor  to  the  barbarians. 
In  the  middle  ages  Frederick  Uie  Second  had  a 
•eheme  of  this  sort  The  Papacy  knocked  it  to 
pieces,  —  honor  to  the  Papacy.  In  our  own  cen- 
tory,  France  had  a  scheme  of  this  sort  Your  for 
then  knocked  it  to  pieces,  -7-  honor  to  your  fothers. 
They  were  just  the  people  to  do  it  Hiey  had  a 
vigorous  lower  class,  a  vigorous  middle  class,  and  a 
vigorous  aristocracy.  Tm  lower  class  worked  and 
foogkt,  the  middle  class  found  the  money,  and  the 
aristocracy  wielded  the  whole. 

«*  This  aristocracy  was  high-spirited,  reticent,  form, 
despisng  froth^r  declamation.  It  had  all  the  quali- 
ties nseral  for  its  task  and  time;  Lord  Grenville's 
irordc,  as  eariy  as  1 793 :  *  England  will  never  con- 
•cat  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power  of  annul- 
ling at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
pr&nded  natural  right,  the  political  system  of  Eu- 


rope'; these  fow  words,  with  their  lofbr  strength, 
contain,  as  one  may  say,  the  prophecy  of  future  suc- 
cess ;  you  hear  the  very  voice^  of  an  aristocracy 
standing  on  sure  ground,  and  with  the  stars  in  its 
fovor.  Well,  you  succeeded,  and  in  1815,  after 
Waterloo,  you  were  the  first  power  in  Europe. 
^Hiese  people  have  a  secret,'  we  all  said;  *they 
have  discerned  the  way  the  worid^  was  going,  and 
therefore  they  have  prevailed ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  **  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sis- 
We  held  you  in  the  greatest  respect ;  we 


era. 


tried  to  copy  your  constitutional  government;  we 
read  your  writers.  *  After  the  peace,'  says  Geoige 
Sand,  *  tiie  literature  of  Great  Britain  crossed  the 
straits,  and  came  to  reign  amongst  us.'  It  reigned 
in  Byron  and  Scott,  voices  of  the  ^reat  aristocrati- 
cal  spirit  which  had  just  won  the  victory ;  Scott  ex- 
pressing its  robust,  ffenial  conservatism,  holdins  by 
a  thousand  roots  to  toe  past ;  Byron,  its  defiant  force 
and  indomitable  pride. 

**  We  believed  m  you  for  a  good  while ;  but  grad- 
ually it  b^zan  to  dawn  upon  us  that  the  era  for 
which  you  nad  had  the  secret  was  over,  and  that  a 
new  era,  for  which  you  had  not  the  secret,  was  be- 

S'nning.  The  won  of  the  old  era  was  to  prevent 
e  fixrmation  of  a  second  Roman  emfNie,  and  to 
maintain  a  store  of  free,  rich,  various  national  lives 
for  the  future  to  work  with  and  bring  to  harmony. 
This  was  a  work  of  force,  of  eneigy ;  it  was  a  work 
for  an  aristocratical  power,  since,  as  you  yourself  are 
idways  saying,  aristocracies,  poor  in  ideas,  are  rich 
in  eneiv^.  Xou  were  a  gmt  aristocratical  power, 
aibd  dicTit 

^  But  then  came  an  era  with  another  work,  —  a 
work  of  which  it  is  the  g<*eat  ^lory  of  the  French 
Revolution  (pardon  us  tor  saying  so;  we  know  it 
makes  some  of  your  oountr3rmen  angry  to  hear  it^ 
passionately  to  have  embraced  the  idea, — the  wors 
of  making  human  life,  hampered  by  apast  which  it 
has  outerown,  natural  and  rational.  Tnis  is  a  work 
of  intelligence,  and  in  intelligence  an  aristocratic 
power,  as  you  know,  does  not  so  much  shine.  Ac- 
cordingly, since  the  world  has  been  steadily  moving 
this  way,  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  secret,  and  we 
are  gradually  ceasins  to  believe  in  you.  Yon  will 
say,  perhaps,  that  England  is  no  longer  ui  aristo- 
cratical power,  but  a  middle-class  power,  wielded  by 
an  industrial  middle  dass,  as  the  England  of  your 
fathers  was  wielded  by  a  territoriiu  aristocracy. 
This  may  be  so;  and  indeed,  as  the  style,  carriage, 
and  policy  of  England  have  of  late  years  been  by  no 
means  those  of  an  aristocratical  power,  it  probably 
is  sa  But  whatever  class  dictates  it,  your  course, 
allow  us  to  say,  has  not  of  late  years  been  intelli- 

§ent, — has  not,  at  any  rate,  been  successful  And, 
epend  upon  it,  a  nation  who  has  the  secret  of  her 
era,  who'  discerns  which  way  the  worid  is  going,  is 
successful,  keeps  rising.  Can  jou  yourselves,  with 
aU  your  powers  of  selMtisfiMstion,  suppose  that  the 
Crimean  war  raised  you,  or  that  your  Indian  mutiny 
raised  you,  or  that  your  attitude  in  the  Italian  war 
raised  you,  as  your  performances  at  the  beginning 
of  Uie  century  raised  you?  Surely  vou  cannot 
You  held  your  own,  if  you  will ;  you  showed  tena- 
city ;  you  saved  yourselves  from  disaster ;  but  you 
di 4  not  raise  yourselves,  did  not  advance  one  jot 

^  Can  you,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  four 
attitude  in  the  Danish  business,  in  the  American 
business,  has  not  lowered  you  ?  You  are  losing  the 
instinct  which  tells  people  how  the  world  is  goinc; 
you  are  beginning  to  make  mistakes ;  you  are  fiul- 
mg  out  c^  the  front  rank.    The  era  of  aristocracies 
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18  over ;  nations  must  now  stand  or  ML  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  middle  class  and  their  people.  The 
people  with  you  is  stiU  an  embryo ;  no  one  can  yet 
quite  say  what  it  will  come  to.  1  ou  lean,  therefore, 
with  your  whole  weight  upon  the  intelligence  of 
your  middle  class.  And  intelli^nce,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  your  middle  class  has  absolutely 


none. 


I  was  aghast  I  thought  of  this  great  class,  every 
morning  and  evening  extolled  for  its  clear,  manly 
intelligence  by  a  hundred  vigorous  and  influential 
writers;  and  though  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  these 
writers  had  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  carrying 
them  a  little  too  far,  and  I  had  even  been  guilty  m 
the  indecency  of  now  and  then  calling  my  country- 
*men  Philistines,  these  foreign  critics  struck  me  "as 

fassing  all  bounds,  and  quite  out-Heroding  Hbrod. 
'ortunatelv  I  had  just  received  fix>m  England  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Lowe's  powerful  and  much-admired 
speech  against  Reform.  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket 
''Now,"  said  I  to  my  envious,  carping  foreigners, 
'Must  listen  to  me.  You  say  that  the  early  years 
of  this  century  were  a  time  for  eneigy,  and  we  did 
well  in  them ;  you  say  that  the  last  thirty  or  fbrty 
years  have  been  a  time  for  intelligence,  and  we 
have  done  ill  in  them.  Mr.  Lowe  shall  answer  you. 
Here  is  his  reading  of  our  last  thirty  or  forty  years' 
history,  as  made  by  our  middle^lass  Parliament,  as 
he  calls  it, — by  a  Parliament,  therefore,  filled  by 
the  mind  and  will  of  this  great  class  whose  rule  you 
disparage.  Mr.  Lowe  says :  *  The  seven  Houses  of 
Commons  that  have  sat  since  the  Reform  Bill  have 
]>erformed  exploits  unrivalled,  not  merely  in  the 
six  centuries  during  which  Parliament  has  existed, 
but  in  the  whole  history  of  representative  assemblies.' 
"  He  says :  '  Look  at  the  noble  work,  the  heroic 
work  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  performed 
within  these  thirty-five  years.  It  has  gone  through 
and  revised  every  institution  of  the  country;  it  has 
scanned  our  trade,  our  colonies,  our  laws,  and  our 
municipal  institutions;  everything  that  was  com- 

Elainca  of,  everything  that  had  grown  distasteful, 
as  been  touched  wiUi  success  and  moderation  by 
the  amending  hand.  And  to  such  a  point  have  these 
amendments  been  carried,  that  vrhen  gentlemen 
come  to  argue  this  question,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  get  up  a  practical  grievance,  they  fail  in 
suggesting  even  one.'  There  is  what  Mr.  Lowe 
savs.  You  see  we  have  nothing  le^  to  desire,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  As  Mr.  Lowe  himself  says :  '  With 
all  this  continued  peace,  contentment,  happiness, 
and  prosperity, — England  in  its  present  state  of 
development  and  civilization,  —  the  mighty  fabric 
of  English  prosperity,  —  what  can  we  want  more?' 
Evidently  nothing ;  therefore,  to  propose  *  for  Eng- 
land to  make  a  step  in  the  direction  of  deipocracy 
is  the  strangest  and  wildest  proposition  ever  broached 
by  man.'  People  talk  of^  America.  *In  America 
the  working  classes  are  the  masters ;  does  anybody 
doubt  that?'  And  compare,  Mr.  Lowe  means, 
England,  as  the  middle  class  is  making  her,  with 
America,  as  the  woridng  classes  are  making  her. 
How  entirely  must  the  comparison  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  English  middle  class  I  Then,  finally, 
as  to  toe  figure  we  cut  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  our 
grandeur  and  our  future,  here  is  a  crowning  sen- 
tence, worthy  of  Lord  Macaula^  himself,  whose  style 
Mr.  Lowe  enthusiastically  admires :  '  The  destiny  of 
England  is  in  the  great  heart  of  England!*** 

Mr.  Bright  had  not  then  made  his  famous  speech 
about  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tories,  but,  if  he  had,  I 
should  certainly  have  added  that  our  middle  class, 


by  these  unrivalled  exploits  of  theirs,  had  not  only 
raised  their  country  to  an  unprecedented  height  of 
greatness,  but  had  also  saved  our  foolish  and  ob- 
structive aristocracy  from  being  emptied  into  the 
Thames. 

As  it  was,  however,  what  I  had  uiged,  or  rather 
what  I  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  Lowe,  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  forcible,  and  I  looked  anxiously  for  its 
eflfect  on  my  hearers.  They  did  not  appear  so  much 
disconcerted  as  I  had  hoped.  "  XJndouDtedly,"  they 
said,  "  the  coining  of  your  middle  class  to  power 
was  a  natural,  salutary  event,  to  be  blessed,  not  an- 
athematized. Aristocracies  cannot  deal  with  a  lime 
for  intelligence ;  their  sense  is  for  facts,  not  ideas. 

"  The  world  of  ideas  is  the  possible,  the  future ; 
the  worid  of  aristocracies  is  the  established,  the  past, 
which  has  made  their  fortune,  and  which  they  hopo 
to  prolong.  No  doubt  your  middle  class  found  a 
great  deaf  of  commercial  and  social  business  waiting 
to  be  done,  which  your  aristocratic  governments 
had  left  undone,  and  had  no  talents  for  doing. 
Hieir  talents  were  for  other  times  and  tasks;  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  crown  when  other  classes 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  do  it ;  for  managing  (if 
one  compares  them  with  other  aristooracies)  their 
afiiurs  and  their  dependants  with  vigor,  prudence, 
and  moderation,  during  the  feudal  and  patriarchal 
stage  of  society ;  for  wielding  the  force  of  their  coun- 
try against  foreign  powers  with  energy,  firmness, 
and  dignity.  But  then  came  the  modem  spirit,  tlie 
modem  time ;  the  notion,  as  we  say,  of  malcing  hu* 
man  life  more  natural  and  rational ;  or,  as  your  phi- 
losophers say,  of  getting  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number.  Have  you  succeedca,  are  you 
succeeding,  in  this  hour  of  the  many,  as  your  aris- 
tocracy succeeded  in  the  hour  of  the  few  ?  You  say 
you  are ;  you  point  to  '  the  noble  work,  the  heroic 
work  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  performed 
within  these  last  thirty-five  years ;  everything  that 
was  complained  of,  everything  that  had  grown  dis- 
tasteful, has  been  touched  with  success  and  modera- 
tion by  the  amending  hand.'  Allow  us  to  set  clap- 
trap on  one  side ;  we  are  not  at  one  of  your  pnbhc 
meetings.  What  is  tiie  modem  problem  ?  to  make 
human  lifo,  the  lifo  of  society,  all  through,  more 
natural  and  rational ;  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  one's  nation  happy.  Here  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  are  to  try  ourselves  and  one  another 
now,  as  national  grandeur,  in  the  old  regal  and  ari»- 
tocratical  oonceptioa  of  it,  was  the  standard  for- 
merly. 

"  Every  nation  must  have  wished  to  be  Eno^land 
in  1816,  tried  b^  the  old  standard :  must  we  all  wish 
to  be  Enjgland  m  1865,  tried  by  the  new  standard  ? 
Your  aristocracy,  you  say,  is  as  splendid,  as  fortu- 
nate, as  enviable  as  ever :  very  likely ;  but  all  the 
world  cannot  be  aristocracy.  What  do  you  make 
of  the  mass  of  your  society,  of  its  vast  middle  and 
lower  portion  ?  Are  we  to  envy  you  your  common 
people  ;  is  our  common  people  to  wish  to  change 
pla^  with  yours ;  are  we  to  say  that  yon,  more  than 
we,  have  the  modem  secret  here  ?  tVithout  insist- 
ing too  much  on  the  stories  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion which  are  perpetually  reaching  us,  we  will  say 
that  no  one  can  nux  with  a  great  crowd  in  your 
countiT,  no  one  can  walk  witti  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  through  the  poor  qnarters  of  your  large  towns, 
and  not  fern  that  your  common  people,  as  it  meets 
one's  eyes,  is  at  present  more  raw,  to  say  the  very 
least,  less  enviable4ooking,  further  removed  fix>m 
civilized  and  humane  lifo,  than  the  common  people 
almost  anywhere.    Well,  then,  you  are  not  a  sue- 
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cess,  accordioff  to  tlie  modem  standard,  with  your 
common  people.  .  Are  you  a  saccess  with  yonr  mid- 
dle class  f  They  have  the  power  now ;  what  have 
they  made  of  themselves  ?  what  sort  of  a  life  is 
tiieirs  ?  A  life  more  natural,  more  rational,  fuller 
of  happiness,  more  enviable,  therefore,  than  the  life 
of  the  middle  classes  on  the  Continent  ?  Yes,  you 
will  say,  because  the  English  middle  class  is  the  most 
indnstrious  and  the  richest.  But  it  is  just  here  that 
you  go  a  great  deal  too  fiist,  and  so  deceive  your- 
selves. 

^  What  brines  about,  or  rather  tends  to  bring 
about,  a  natural,  rational  life,  satisfying  the  modem 
spirit  ?  This :  the  growth  of  a  love  of  industry, 
trade,  and  wealth ;  the  growth  of  a  love  of  the 
things  of  the  mind ;  and  the  mwth  of  a  love  of 
beautifiil  things.  There  are  bcSy,  intelligence,  and 
soul  all  tflJcen  oare  o£  Of  these  three  factors  of 
modem  life,  your  middle  class  has  no  notion  of  any 
but  one,  the  first  Their  love  of  industry,  trade,  and 
wealth  is  certainly  prodigious;  and  their  example 
has  done  us  a  great  aeal  of  good :  we  too  are  beffin- 
Bing  to  get  this  love,  and  we  wanted  it.  But  wnat 
notion  have  they  of  anything  else  ?  Bo  but  look  at 
them,  look  at  their  lives,  oome  of  us  know  your 
middle  class  very  well,  —  a  great  deal  better  than 
your  own  upper  class  in  general  knows  them.  Your 
nuddle  class  is  educated,  to  begin  with,  in  the  worst 
schools  of  your  conntiy,  and  our  middle  class  is  edu- 
cated in  the  best  of  ours.  What  becomes  of  them 
^er  that  ?  The  fineness  and  capacity  of  a  man's 
spirit  is  shown  by  his  enjoyments ;  your  middle  class 
has  an  enjoyment  in  its  business,  we  admit,  and  gets 
on  wdl  in  business  and  makes  money ;  but  beyond 
tiiat?  Drugged  with  business,  your  middle  class 
seoms  to  have  its  sense  blunted  for  any  stimulus  be- 
sides, except  religion ;  it  has  a  religion  narrow,  un- 
intelligent, repulsive.  All  sincere  religion  does 
something  for  the  spirit,  raises  a  man  out  of  the 
bondage  of  fais  merely  bestial  part,  and  saves  him ; 
but  the  religion  of  your  middle  class  is  the  very  low- 
est form  of  mtelligendal  life  which  one  can  imagine 
as  saving. 

**  What  other  enjo^ents  have  they  ?  The  news- 
papers, a  sort  of  eating  and  drinking  which  are  not 
to  our  taste,  a  literature  of  books  almost  entirely  re- 
ligious or  semi-reUgious,  books  utterly  unreadable  by 
an  educated  class  anywhere,  but  which  your  middle 
class  consumes,  they  say,  by  the  hundred  thousand  ; 
and  in  their  evenings,  for  a  great  treat,  a  lecture 
on  teetotalism  or  nunneries.  Can  any  life  be  imag- 
ined more  hideous,  more  dismal,  more  unenviable  ? 
Compare  it  with  the  life  of  our  middle  class  as  you 
have  seen  it  on  the  Rhine  this  summer,  or  at  Lau- 
sanne, or  Zurich.  The  world  of  enjoyment,  so  lib- 
eraliring  and  civilizing,  belongs  to  the  middle  class- 
es there,  as  weU  as  the  world  m  business  ;  the  whole 
worid  is  theirs,  they  possess  life ;  in  England  the 
highest  class  seems  to  have  the  monopmy  of  the 
Tvorid  of  enjoyment,  the  middle  class  enjoys  itself, 
as  vour  Shakespeare  would  say,  in  hugger-mugger, 
and  possesses  life  only  by  readinjg  in  the  newspapers, 
whicm  it  does  devoutly,  the  doings  of  great  people. 
Well  then,  we  do  not  at  all  want  to  be  as  your  mid- 
dle class ;  we  want  to  learn  firom  it  to  do  business 
and  to  get  rich,  and  this  we  are  learning  a  great 
deal  faster  than  you  think  ;  but  we  do  not;  like  your 
middle  class,  fix  our  consummation  here :  we  have  a 
notion  of  a  whole  worid  besides  not  dreamed  of  in 
yonr  middle  class's  philosophy ;  so  they  too,  like  your 
common  people,  seem  to  us  no  success.  They  may 
be  the  masters  of  the  modem  time  with  you,  but 


they  are  not  solving  its  problem.  They  cannot  see 
the  way  the  world  is  gomg}  c^d  the  future  does  not 
belong  to  them.  Taflc  of  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment and  civilization  of  England,  meaning 
England  as  they  represeift  it  to  us  I  Why,  the  cap- 
ital, pressing  danger  of  England,  is  the  barbarism 
of  her  middle  class  ;  the  civilization  of  her  middle 
class  is  England's  capital,  pressing  want." 

"Well,  but,"  said  I,  still  catching  at  Mr.  Lowe's 
powerful  help,  "the  Parliament  of  this  class  has 
performed  exploits  unrivalled  not  merely  in  the  six 
centuries  dunn^  which  Parliament  has  existed,  but 
in  the  whole  history  of  representative  assemblies. 
The  exploits  are  there:  all  the  reforms  we  have 
made  in  the  last  five-and-thirty  years." 

"  Let  us  distinguish,"  replied  the  enrious  foreign- 
ers, "  let  us  distinguish.  We  named  three  powers 
—  did  we  not?  —  which  go  to  spread  that  rational 
humane  life  which  is  the  aim  of  modem  society : 
the  love  of  wealth,  the  love  of  intelligence,  the  love 
of  beauty.  Your  middle  class,  we  agreed,  has  the 
first;  its  commercial  legislation,  accordingly,  has 
been  very  good,  and  in  advance  of  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Not  that  free-trade  was  really  brought 
about  by  your  middle  class :  it  was  brought  about, 
as  important  reforms  always  are,  by  two  or  three 
great  men.  However,  let  your  middle  class,  which 
had  the  sense  to  accept  free-trade,  have  the  credit 
of  it.  But  this  only  brings  us  a  certain  way.  The 
legislation  of  your  middle  class  in  all  that  goes  to 
give  human  life  more  intelligence  and  beauty,  is  no 
better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  its  own  want 
of  both.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  its  legislation  in 
these  respects  is  an  improvement  upon  what  you 
had  before ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  you  are  hold- 
ing up  its  achievements  as  aosolutely  admirable,  as 
unrivalled,  as  a  model  to  us. 

**  You  may  have  done  —  for  you  —  much  for  re- 
ligious toleration,  social  improvement,  public  instmc- 
tion,  municipal  reform,  law  reform ;  but  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  conseauences  have  done,  upon 
the  Continent,  a  great  deal  more.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  your  Irish  Church  Establishment  you  cannot  find 
in  France  or  Germany.  Your  Irish  land-question 
^'ou  hardly  dare  to  face, —  Stein  settled  as  threaten- 
ing a  lana-question  in  Prussia.  Of  the  schools  for 
your  middle  class  we  have  already  spoken ;  while 
these  schools  are  what  they  are,  whiie  the  schools 
for  your  poor  are  maintained  in  the  expensive,  un- 
just, irrational  way  the;^  are,  England  is  full  of  en- 
dowments and  foundations,  capfU)le  by  themselves, 
if  properly  applied,  of  putting  your  public  education 
on  a  much  letter  ^ting.  £  France  and  Germany 
all  similar  funds  are  thus  employed,  having  been 
brought  under  public,  responsiole  management ;  in 
England  they  are  left  to  private,  irresponsible  man- 
agement, and  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  tan,  wasted, 
lou  talk  of  municipal  reform ;  and  cities  and  the 
manner  of  life  in  them  have,  for  the  modem  busi- 
ness of  promoting  a  more  rational  and  humane  life  in 
the  great  body  of  the  community,  incalculable  im- 
portance. Do  you  suppose  we  should  tolerate  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  your  London 
corporation  and  London  vestries,  and  London  as 
they  make  it  ?  In  your  provincial  towns  you  do 
better ;  but  even  there,  do  the  municipalities  show 
a  tenth  part  either  of  the  intelligence  or  the  care  for 
the  ends,  as  w«  have  laid  them  down,  of  modem 
society,  that  our  municipalities  show  ? 

*'  Your  middle-class  man  thinks  it  the  highest 
pitch  of  development  and  civilization  when  his  let- 
ters are  carriea  twelve  times  a  day  from  Islington 
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to  Camberwell,  and  from  Camberwell  to  Islington, 
and  if  railway-trains  run  to  and  fro  between  them 
every  qtiarter  of  an  hour.  He  thinks  it  is  nothing 
that  the  trains  only  carry  him  from  an  illiberal,  dis- 
med  life  at  Islington  to  an  illiberal,  dismal  life  at 
Camberwell ;  and  the  letters  only  tell  him  that 
such  is  the  life  there.  A  Swiss  bureher  takes 
Heaven  knows  how  many  hours  to  go  nom  Berne 
to  Geneva,  and  his  trains  are  very  few ;  this  is  an 
extreme  on  the  other  side ;  but  compare  the  life 
the  Swiss  burgher  finds  or  leaves  at  Berne  or  Gene- 
va with  the  life  of  the  middle  class  in  your  English 
towns.  Or  else  you  think  to  cover  everything  by 
saying:  *We  are  free  I  we  are  free!  Our  news- 
papers can  say  what  they  like  1 '  Freedom,  like 
maustry,  is  a  very  good  horse  to  ride,  —  but  to  ride 
somewhere.  You  seem  to  think  that  you  have  only 
got  to  get  on  the  back  of  your  horse  Freedom,  or 
your  horse  Industry,  and  to  ride  awa^  as  hard  as 
you  can,' to  be  sure  of  coming  to  the  right  destina- 
tion. 'If  your  newspapers  can  say  what  they  like, 
you  think  you  are  sure  of  beins  well  advised.  That 
comes,  of  yottr  inaptitude  for  ideas,  and  aptitude  for 
clap^t^ap ;  you  can  never  see  the  two  sides  of  a 

auestibn ;  never  perceive  that  every  human  state  of 
aings,  even  a  good  one,  has  its  inconveniences. 
We  can  see  the  conveniences  of  your  state  well 
enough ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  ours,  of  news- 
papers not  free,  and  prefects  over-busy ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  us  who  proclaim  thenu  You  eagerly 
repeat  after  us  all  we  s&y  that  redounds  to  your 
own  ^oriot  and  glory ;  but  you  never  follow  our 
exatnpl6  yourselves.  You  are  full  of  acuteness  to 
perceive  the  ill  infiuence  of  our  prefects  on  us.;  but 
if  any  one  says  to  you,  in  your  turn,  *  The  English 
system  of  a  mat  landed  aristocracy  keeps  your 
lower  class  a  lower  class  forever,  and  materializes 
and  vulgarizes  your  whole  middle  class,'  you  stare 
vacantly  at  the  speaker,  you  cannot  even  take  in 
his  ideas ;  you  can  only  blurt  forth,  in  reply,  some 
clap-trap  or  other  about  a  *  system  of  such  tned  and 
tested  efficiency  as  no  other  country  was  ever  hap 
py  enough  to  possess  since  the  world  was  a  world.  ' 
I  have  Observed  in  my  travels,  that  most  young 
eentlcmen  of  bur  highest  class  ^  through  Europe, 
mrA  Calais*to  Constantinople,  with  one  sentence  on 
their  Hps,  and  one  idea  in  their  minds,  which  suf> 
fices,  apparently,  to  explain  all  that  they  see  to 
them :  Foreigners  dorCi  wash.  No  doubt,  thought  I 
to  myself,  my  friends  have  fallen  in  with  some  dis- 
tinguished young  Britons  of  this  sort,  and  had  their 
feelings  wounded  by  them ;  hence  their  rancor 
against  our  aristocracy.  And  as  to  our  middle  class, 
foreigners  have  no  notion  how  much  this  class,  with 
us,  contains ;  how  many  shades  and  gradations  in  it 
there  are,  and  how  little  what  is  said  of  one  part  of 
it  will  apply  to  another.  Something  of  this  sort  I 
could  not  nelp  urging  alpud.  **  You  do  not  know," 
I  said,  **  that  there  is  broken  off,  as  one  may  say, 
from  the  top  of  our  middle  class  a  lai^  fragment, 
which  receives  the  best  education  the  country  can 
give,  the  same  education  as  our  aristocracy ;  which  is 
perfectly  intelligent  and  which  enjoys  life  perfectly. 
These  men  do  the  main  part  of  our  intellectual 
work,  write  all  our  best  newspapers ;  and  cleverer 
people,  I  assure  you,  are  nowhere  to  be  found." 

"  Clever  enough,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  they  show 
not  much  intelligence,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
—  not  much  intelligence  of  the  way  the  world  is 
going.  Whether  it  is  that  they  must  try  to  hit  your 
current  public  opinion,  which  is  not  intelligent; 
whether  it  is  that,  having  been,  as  you  say,  brought 
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up  with  your  ihristocracy,  they  have  been  too  much 
influenced  by  it,  have  taken,  half  .insensibly,  an  aris- 
tocracy's material  standard,  and  do  not  believe  in 
ideas ;  certain  it  is  that  their  intelligence  has  no  ar- 
dor, no  plan,  leads  them  nowhere ;  it  is  inefTcctuaL 
Your  intellect  is  at  this  moment,  to  an  almost  unex- 
unpled  degree,  without  influence  on  the  intellect  of 
Europe." 

While  this  was  being  said,  I  noticed  an  Italian, 
who  was  one  of  our  party,  fumbling  with  his  pocket- 
book,  from  whence  he  presently  produced  a  number 
of  gray  newspaper  slips,  which  I  could  see  were  Eng- 
lish. ^  Now  just  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,"  he 
cried,  "  and  I  will  show  you  viiat  makes  us  say,  on 
the  Continent,  that  you  English  have  no  sense  for 
logic,  for  ideas,  and  that  your  praise  and  blame,  hav- 
ing no  substantial  foundation,  are  worth  very  little. 
You  remember  the  famous  French  pamphlet  before 
our  war  began  in  1859 :  Napoleon  Oie  Third  and 
Italy,  The  pamphlet  appealed,  in  the  French  way, 
to  reason  and  first  principles ;  the  upshot  of  it  was 
this :  *  The  treaties  which  bind  governments  would 
be  invariable  only  if  the  world  waa  immovable.  A 
power  which  should  intrench  itself  behind  treaties 
m  order  to  resist  modifications  demanded  by  general 
feelins,  would  have  doubtless  on  her  side  an  ao- 
(^uirea  right,  but  she  would  have  against  her  moral 
right  and  universal  conscience.' 

**  You  English,  on  the  other  hand,  took  your  stand 
on  things  as  they  were :  *  If  treaties  aro  made,'  said 
your  Times,  *they  must  be  respected.  Tear  one, 
and  all  are  waste  paper.'  Yer^  well;  this  is  a 
policy,  at  any  rate,  an  aristocratical  policy;  much 
may  be  said  for  it.  The  Times  was  fiill  of  con- 
tempt for  the  French  pamphlet,  an  essay,  as  it 
called  it,  *  conveying  the  dreams  of  an  agitator 
expressed  in  the  language  of  an  academician.  It 
said:  *No  one  accustomed  to  the  pithy  comments 
with  which  liberty  notices  passing  history,  can  read 
such  a  production  without  compl^ency  that  he  does 
not  live  in  the  country  which  produces  it.  To  see 
the  heavy  apparatus  of  an  essay  brought  out  to  solve 
a  question  on  which  men  have  corresponded  and 
talked  and  speculated  in  the  funds,  and  acted  in 
the  most  practical  manner  possible  for  a  month, 
past,  is  as  strange  as  if  we  beheld  some  spectral  re- 
view,' and  so  on.  Still  very  well;  there  is  the 
strong,  practical  man  despising  theories  and  reveries. 
*  The  sentiment  of  race  is  just  now  threatening  to 
be  exceedingly  troublesome.  It  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  our  days  a  literaiy  revival.'  That  is  all 
to  the  same  effect.  Then  came  a  hitch  in  our  af- 
fairs, and  fortune  seemed  as  if  she  was  ^ing  to 
give,  as  she  often  does  give,  the  anti-theonsts  a  tri- 
umph. *  The  Italian  plot,'  cried  The  Times,  '  has 
failed.  The  Emperor  and  his  familiars  knew  not 
the  moral  stren^h  which  is  still  left  in  the  enlight- 
ened communities  of  Europe.  To  the  unanimons 
and  indignant  reprobation  m  EngUsh  opinion  is  due 
the  fiulure  of  the  imp6rial  plots.  While  silence  and 
fear  reign  everywhere  abroad,  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Continent  are  turned  continually  to  these  Isl- 
ands. English  opinion  has  been  erected  into  a  kind 
of  Areopagus.' 

"  Our  business  went  forward  again,  and  your  Eng- 
lish opinion  grew  very  stem  indeed.  *  Sardinia,' 
said  The  Times,  Ms  told  very  plainly  that  she  has 
deserted  the  course  by  which  alone  she  could  hope 
either  to  be  happy  or  great,  and  abandoned  herself 
to  the  guidance  of  &tal  delusions,  which  are  luring 
her  on  to  destruction.  By  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace  she  would  have  been  solving,  in  the  only  pos- 
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Bible  way,  the  difficult  problem  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. She  has  been  taught  by  France  to  look  in- 
stead to  the  acquisition  of  fresh  territor}'  by  war  and 
oonauest.  She  nas  now  been  told  with  perfect  truth 
by  the  warning  vmce  of  the  British  Parliament  that 
she  has  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  retracing  her  steps, 
if  indeed  her  penitence  be  not  too  late/  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  did  not  retrace  our 
steps ;  we  went  on,  as  you  know ;  we  succeeded ; 
and  now  let  us  n.<ike  a  jump  from  the  spring  to  die 
antumn.  Here  is  your  unanimous  En^sh  opinion, 
here  is  your  Areopagus,  here  is  your  Times,  m  Oc- 
tober :  *  It  is  very  irregular  (Sardinia's  course),  it  is 
contTary  to  all  (liplomatic  forms.  Francis  the  Sec- 
ond can  show  a  thousand  texts  of  international  law 
aeaanst  it.  Yes ;  but  there  are  extremities  beyond 
tSl  law,  and  there  are  laws  which  existed  before  even 
society  was  formed.     There  are  laws  which  are  im- 

Elanted  in  our  nature,  and  which  form  part  of  the 
uman  mind,'  and  so  on.  Why,  here  you  have  en- 
tirely boxed  the  eompass,  and  come  round  from  the 
aristocratical  programme  to  the  programme  of  the 
French  pamphlet,  Hhe  dreams  of  an  agitator  in  the 
language  of  the  rhetorician  1 '  And  you  approved 
not  only  our  present,  but  our  past,  and  kindly  took 
off  your  ban  of  reprobation  issued  in  February. 

**  *  How  great  a  change  has  been  effected  by  the 
wisely  courageous  policy  of  Sardinia  1  The  firm- 
ness and  boldness  which  have  raised  Italy  from 
degradation  form  the  enduring  character  of  a  ten 
years'  policy.  King  Victor  Emmannel  and  his  sa- 
gacious counsellor  have  achieved  success  by  remem- 
bering that  fortune  favors  the  bold.'  There  you 
may  see  why  the  mind  of  France  influences  the 
Continent  so  much  and  the  mind  of  England  so 
little.  France  has  intelligence  enough  to  perceive 
the  ideas  that  are  moving,  or  are  likely  to  move,  the 
world;  she  believes  in  them,  sticks  to  them,  and 
shapes  her  course  to  suit  them.  You  neither  per- 
ceive them  nor  believe  in  them,  but  you  play  with 
them  like  counters,  taking  them  up  and  laying  them 
down  at  random,  and  following  really  some  turn  of 
yonr  imagination,  some  gust  of  liking  or  disliking. 
When  I  heard  some  of  your  countiymen  complain- 
ing of  Italv  and  her  in^^ratitude  for  £iig;lish  ^mpa- 
thy,  I  made,  to  explain  it,  the  collection  of  those 
extracts  and  of  a  good  many  more.  They  are  all 
at  your  service ;  I  have  some  here  from  the  Satur- 
day Review,  which  you  will  find  exactly  foUow  suit 
with  those  from  The  Times.''  ''No,  thank  you,*^  I 
answered, "  Tfte  Times  is  enough.  My  relations  with 
the  Saturday  Review  are  rather  tight-stretched,  as 
you  say  here,  already ;  make  me  a  party  to  none  of 
your  quarrels  with  them." 

After  this  my  original  tormentor  once  more  took 
np  his  parable.  ^  You  see  now  what  I  meant,"  he 
said,  ^  by  saying  that  you  did  better  in  the  old  time, 
in  the  day  of  aristocracies.  An  aristocracy  has  no 
ideas,  but  it  has  a  policy,  —  to  resist  change.  ^  In 
this  policy  it  believes,  it  sticks  to  it;  when  it  is 
beaten  in  it,  it  holds  its  tongue.  This  is  respectable, 
at  any  rate.  But  your  great  middle  class,  as  you 
call  it,  your  present  governing  power,  having  no 
policy,  except  that  of  doing  a  roaring  trade,  does 
not  know  what  to  be  at  in  great  affairs,  —  blows  hot 
and  cold  by  turns,  —  makes  itself  ridiculous  in  short 
It  was  a  good  aristocratical  policy  to  have  helped 
Austria  in  the  Italian  war ;  it  was  a  pxxi  aristocrati- 
cal policy  to  have  helped  the  South  m  the  American 
war.  The  days  of  aristocratical  policj  are  over  for 
yon ;  with  your  new  middle-class  public  opinion  vou 
cnt,  in  Italy,  the  figure  our  finend  here  has  just 


shown  you;  in  America  you  scold  right  and  left, 
you  get  up  a  monster  memorial  to  deprecate  the  frir^ 
ther  effusion  of  blood ;  you  lament  over  the  abridg- 
ment of  civil  liberty  by  people  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death,  and  meaning  to  win ;  and  w&n 
they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  and  win,  you  say, '  O, 
now  let  us  be  one  great  united  Anglo-Saxon  family 
and  astonish  the  world.'  This  is  just  of  a  piece  with 
your  threatening  Germany  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Do  you  not  see  that  all  these  blunders 
dispose  the  Americans,  who  are  very  shrewd,  and 
who  have  been  succeeding  as  steadily  as  you  have 
been  failing,  to  answer :  'We  have  got  the  lead,  no 
thanks  to  you,  and  we  mean  to  astonish  the  world 
without  you.' 

"  Unless  you  change,  unless  your  middle  class 
grows  more  intelligent,  you  wiU  tell  upon  the  world 
less  and  less,  and  end  by  being  a  second  Holland. 
We  do  not  hold  you  cheap  for  saying  you  will  wash 
your  hands  of  all  concerns  but  your  own,  that  you 
do  not  care  a  rush  for  influence  in  Europe ;  though 
this  sentence  of  your  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  true : 
'  The  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is  rame  after  deatii, 
is  superior  strength  and  power  in  life.'  We  hold 
you  cheap  because  you  show  so  few  signs,  except  in 
the  one  department  of  industry,  of  understanding 
your  time  and  its  tendencies,  and  of  exhibiting  a 
modem  life  which  shall  be  a  signal  success.  £id 
the  reaction  is  the  stronger  because  after  1815  we 
believed  in  you  as  now-i^lays  we  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve in  America.  You  had  won  the  last  game,  and 
we  thou^t  you  had  your  hand  fiiU  of  trumps,  and 
were  going  to  win  the  next.  Now  the  game  has 
begun  to  to  played,  and  we- have  an  inkling  of  what 
your  cards  are;  we  shrewdly  suspect  you  have 
scarcely  any  trumps  at  alL" 

I  am  no  arguer,  as  is  well  known,  "and  every 
puny  whipster  gets  my  sword."  So  instead  of  mak- 
ing bad  worse  by  a  lame  answer,  I  held  my  ton^e, 
consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that  these  foreign- 
ers get  from  us,  at  any  rate,  plenty  of  Rolands  for 
any  stray  Oliver  they  may  have  the  luck  to  give  us. 
I  have  since  meditated  a  eood  deal  on  what  was 
then  said,  but  I  cannot  profess  to  be  ;^et  quite  clear 
about  it.  However,  all  due  deductions  made  for 
envy,  exaggeration,  and  injustice,  enough  stuck  by 
me  of  these  remarks  on  our  logic,  criticism,  and  love 
of  intelligence,  to  detennine  me  to  go  on  tr3ring 
(taking  care,  of  course,  to  steer  clear  of  indecency) 
to  keep  my  mind  fixed  on  these,  instead  of  angina 
hosaimahs  to  our  actual  state  of  development  and 
civilization.  The  old  recipe,  to  think  a  little  more 
and  bustle  a  little  less,  seemed  to  me  still  the  best 
recipe  to  fbUow.  So  I  take  comfort  when  I  find  the 
Guardian  reproaching  me  with  having  no  influence ; 
for  I  know  what  influence  means,  —  a  party,  practi- 
cal proposals,  action ;  and  I  say  to  myself:  "  Even 
suppose  I  could  get  some  followers,  and  assemble 
them,  brimming  with  affectionate  enthusiasm,  in  a 
committee-room  at  some  inn ;  what  on  earth  should 
I  say  to  them  ?  what  resolutions  could  I  propose  ? 
I  could  only  propose  the  old  Socratic  commonplace, 
Know  thyself;  and  how  blank  they  all  would  look  at 
that ! 

No;  to  inquire,  perhaps  too  curiously,  what  that 
present  state  of  English  development  and  civiliza- 
tion is,  which  accoi^tng  to  Mr.  Lowe  is  so  perfect 
that  to  give  votes  to  the  working  class  is  stark 
madness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  less  san- 
guine about  the  divine  and  saving  effect  of  a  vote 
on  its  possessor  than  my  friends  m  the  committee- 
room  at  the  "  Spotted  Dog," —  that  is  my  inevi- 
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table  portion.  To  bring  things  under  the  hght  of 
one's  intelligence,  to  see  how  they  look  there,  to 
accustom  one's  self  simply  to  resud  the  Marylebone 
Vestry,  or  the  Educational  Home,  or  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  or  our  railway  management, 
or  our  Divorce  Court,  or  our  gin-palaces  open  on 
Sunday  and  the  Crystal  Palace  shut,  as  absimlities, 

—  that  is,  I  am  sure,  invaluable  exercise  ibr  us 
just  at  present  Let  all  persist  in  it  who  can,  and 
steadily  set  their  desures  on  introducing,  with  time, 
a  little  more  soul  and  flfuxit  into  the  too,  too  solid 
flesh  of  English  society. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  very  sanguine,  in  spite  of 
the  dismal  croakings  of  these  foreigners,  about  the 
turn  thin^  are  even  now  taking  amongst  us.  **Mean 
and  i^oble  as  our  middle  cliSs  looks,"  he  sa^,  ^  it 
has  this  capital  virtue,  it  has  seriousness.  With  fri- 
volity, cultured  or  uncultured,  you  can  do  nothing ; 
but  wiUi  seriousness  there  is  always  hppe.  Then, 
too,  the  present  bent  of  the  world  towuds  amusing 
itself,  so  perilous  to  the  highest  class,  is  curative  and 
good  for  our  middle  class.  A  piano  in  a  Quaker's 
drawing-room  is  a  step  for  him  to  more  humane  life ; 
zu&y,  perhaps  even  the  penny  gaff  of  the  poor  East- 
Londoner  IS  a  step  for  him  to  more  humane  life ;  it 
IS  —  what  example  shall  we  choose  ?  —  it  is  Strath- 
moref  let  us  say,  —  it  is  the  one-pound-eleven-and- 
sixpenny  gaff  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  clubs 
ana  the  young  ladies  of  Belgravia,  that  is  for  them 
but  a  step  in  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  Besides,  say  what  you  like  of  the  ideales»- 
ness  of  aristocracies,  the  vulgarity  of  our  middle 
class,  the  immaturity  of  our  lower,  and  the  poor 
chance  which  a  happy  t jrpe  of  modem  life  has  be- 
tween them,  consider  this :  Of  all  that  makes  life 
liberal  and  humane,  —  of  light,  of  ideas,  of  cttltiu«, 
— every  man  in  ever^  class  of  societv  who  has  a 
dash  of  genius  in  him  is  the  boon  friend. 

"  By  his  bringing  up,  by  his  habits,  by  his  in- 
terest, he  may  be  Uieir  enemy ;  by  the  primitive, 
unalterable  complexion  of  his  nature,  he  is  their 
friend*  Therefore,  the  movement  of  the  modem 
spirit  will  be  more  and  more  felt  among  us,  it  will 
spread,  it  will  prevail.  Nay,"  this  enthusiast  often 
continues,  getting  excited  as  he  goes  on,  "  The 
Times,  itself  which  so  stirs  some  people's  indigna- 
tion,— what  is  The  Times  but  a  gigantic  Sancho 
Panza,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  your  mend  Heine,  — 
a  gigantic  Sancho  Panza,  following  by  an  attraction 
he  cannot  resist  that  poor,  mad,  scorned,  suffering, 
sublime  enthusiast,  the  modem  spirit, — following 
it,  indeed,  with  constant  grumbling,  expostulation, 
and  opposition,  with  airs  of  protection,  of  compas- 
sionate superiority,  with  an  incessant  by-play  of 
nods,  shrugs,  and  winks  addressed  to  the  spectators, 

—  following  it,  in  short,  with  all  the  incuraUe  recal- 
citrancy or  a  lower  nature,  but  still  following  it  ?  " 
When  my  friend  talks  thus,  I  always  shake  my  head, 
and  say  that  this  sounds  very  like  the  transcenden- 
talism which  has  already  brought  me  into  so  many 
scraps. 

I  have  another  friend  again  (and  I  am  grown  to 
cowed  by  all  the  rebuke  my  original  speculations 
have  drawn  upon  me  that  I  find  myselr  more  and 
more  filling  the  part  of  a  mere  listener),  who  calls 
himself  A^lo-Saxon  rather  than  English,  and  this 
is  what  he  says :  "  We  are  a  small  country,"  he 
says,  "and  our  middle  class  has,  as  you  say,  not 
much  gift  for  anvthing  but  making  money.  Our 
freedom  and  wealth  have  siven  us  a  great  start,  our 
capital  will  give  us  for  a  long  time  an  advantage ; 
but  as  other  countries  grow  better^vemed  and 


richer,  we  must  necessarily  sink  to  the  position  to 
which  our  size  and  our  want  of  any  eminent  ff£t  for 
telling  upon  the  world  spiritually,  doom  us. 

"  But  look  at  America ;  it  is  the  same  race ;  whether 
we  are  first  or  thev,  Anglo-Saxonism  triumphs.  Yon 
used  to  say  that  they  had  all  the  Philistinism  of  the 
English  middle  class  firom  which  they  spring,  and  a 
great  many  faults  of  their  own  besides.  But  you 
noticed,  too,  that,  blindly  as  they  seemed  following 
in 'general  the  star  of  their  god  Buncombe,  tbe^ 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  a  ^ling  for  ideas,  a  vi- 
vacity and  play  of  mind,  which  our  middle  class  has 
not,  and  which  comes  to  the  Americans,  probably, 
firom  their  democratic  life,  with  its  ardent  hope,  its 
forward  stride,  its  gaze  fixed  on  the  friture.  neU, 
since  these  great  events  have  lately  come  to  pmge 
and  form  them,  how  is  this  intelligence  of  theirs  &• 
veloping  itself?  Now  they  are  manifesting  a  quick 
sense  to  see  how  the  world  is  really  going,  and  a 
sure  faith,  indispensable  to  all  nations  that  are  to  be 
great,  that  greatness  is  only  to  be  reached  by  going 
that  way  and  no  other  ?  And  then,  if  you  tmk  of 
culture,  look  at  the  culture  their  middle,  and  even 
their  working  class  is  getting,  as  compared  with  the 
culture  ours  are  getting.  The  trash  which  circu- 
lates by  the  hundred  thousand  among  our  middle 
class  has  no  readers  in  America ;  our  rablnsh  is  for 
home-consumption;  all  our  best  best  books,  books 
which  are  read  here  only  by  the  small  educated 
class,  are  in  America  the  books  of  the  great  reading 
public.  So  over  there  they  will  advance  spiritually 
as  well  as  materially ;  and  if  our  race  at  last  flowers 
to  modem  life  there,  and  not  h^re,  does  it  so  much 
matter?" 

So  says  my  fiiend,  who  is,  as  I  premised,  a  dev- 
otee of  An^lo-Saxonism ;  I,  who  share  his  pious 
firenzy  but  imperfectly,  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied 
with  these  plans  of  vicarious  greatness,  and  have  a 
longing  for  this  old  and  great  country  of  ours  to  be 
always  great  in  herself,  not  onlj^  in  her  progeny. 
So  I  keep  looking  at  her,  and  tmnking  of  ner,  and 
as  often  as  I  consider  how  history  is  a  series  of 
waves,  coming  gradually  to  a  head,  and  then  break- 
ing, and  that,  as  the  successive  waves  come  up,  one 
nation  is  seen  at  the  top  of  this  wave,  and  then  an- 
other of  the  next,  I  ask  myself,  coundng  all  the 
waves  which  have  oome  up  with  England  on  the 
top  of  them :  When  the  great  wave  which  is  now 
mounting  has  come  up,  wm  she  be  at  the  top  of  it  ? 
lUa  nihil,  nee  me  qucerentem  vana  maratur. 

Yet,  we  srrnim  her;  but  she, 

The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 

Ears,  and  labor-dimmed  eyes, 

Begarding  neither  to  right 

Nor  leflj  goes  pa^ively  by, 

Stag|^nng  on  to  her  ^oal";  • 

Beanng«  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atlantean,  the  load, 

Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne, 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

DREAMS  OF  THE  TWO  EMPEEORa 

A  LEAF  FBOM  FUKCII. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Judy. 

<t  I  've  dreamt,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  who  was  by  this 
time  f  11.30  A.  M.,  being  an  eariy  riser)  in  his  flow- 
ered dressing-gown. 

**  Dreiimt  that  you  dwelt  in  marble  halls  ?  *  in- 
quired Mrs.  Judy,  yawning. 

"  No,  my  dear,*  returned  her  husband,  seriously, 
sipping  his  early  chocolate,  "I  dreamt  that  I  met 
somebody  else,  who  had  also  dreamt,  —  in  fact,  I 
dreamt,"  continued  Mr.  Punch,  meditatively,  ^*  that 
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he  dreamt  that — "  Here  he  pauaedy  and  extricated 
himself  from  the  meshes  of  his  senteooe. 

Tobv  sat  up  for  toast. 

^  What  did  you  dream  ?  "  asked  Madame,  becom- 
ing lazily  interested. 

^  Cunosity,  thy  name  is  Julia  I"  said  Mr.  Punch, 
playfully  placing  a  moxsel  of  r6tie  on  Toby's  nose. 

Toby  waited  for  the  word  **  three." 

Mr.  Punch  for^t  all  about  him  and  his  toast. 

^  I  dreamt,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  more  apparently  as 
a  confidence  between  himself  and  the  fire-irons  than 
as  addressing  his  fiiir  s^use,  **  that  I  was  in  Paris  at 
the  Tile-Kilns ;  the  Tuderies,"  Mr.  Punch  explained, 
**  having  been  a  place  where  hatd,  or  tiles,  were 
made,  and  crowns  fitted  —  " 

«  Yes,"  said  Julia. 

Mr.  Punch  was  pleased  with  the  intermption,  and 
continued  without  noticing  it,  while  Toby  sat  on  his 
hind  legs,  anxiously  regarding  his  master,  but  by 
him  disregarded.  \ 

"At  the  Tile-Kilns,  talking  to  my  dear  cousin 
Louis,  who  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  dream.** 
Here,  in  memory  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Punch  lighted 
a  firaorant  Havanna. 

Too^  winced,  but  the  toast  remained  undisturbed. 

"  Said  Louis  to  me,"  resumed  Mr.  Punch,  inspect- 
ing the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar,  "  '  I  dreamt  I  was 
king  of  England.  Odd,thatr"  Mr.  PUnch  stud- 
ied the  bars  of  the  fireplace  for  a  second,  and  then 
went  on.  "  *  Yes,'  said  Louis  to  me,  *  I  dreamt  that 
I  had  autocratic  metropolitan  power  for  a  short  time 
in  London.' 

'' '  What  did  your  Muesty  do  ? '  I  asked. 

« <  What  1  I  found  all  your  municipal  authorities 
talking,  and  I  worked.  I  besan,  Sir,  by  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  such  places  as  Holywell  Street ;  and 
from  Channg  Cross  to  the  City  there  was  one  grand 
broad  way.'  I  suggested,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  musing- 
Iv, ''  that  St  Paul's  was  a  difficulty.  *  Bah  1 '  replied 
the  Emperor,  *  I  knocked  Paternoster  Bow  down, 
and  demolished  the  crannies,  the  old  houses,  the 
nooks,  and  alleys,  while  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
in  bed.  I  took  awav  the  railings  that  guard  the 
Cathedral,  and  Sir  Cnristo^her's  work  seemed,  with 
a  new  lease  of  life,  to  rise  majestically  towards 
heaven.  Then,  Sir,  aided  by  the  Unicom  firom 
the  Boyal  Arms,  I  tunnelled  London,  diverting  the 
heivy  traffic  of  vans  and  wagons  fi*om  the  public 
thoroughfares.  Then,  Sir,  the  Lion,  co-operating 
with  me,  (a  most  energetic  fellow,  though  now  too 
much  given  to  growling  and  roaring,)  ^shed  with 
his  tail  the  scavengers  who  did  not  scavenge  firom 
the  street,  trucks  carrying  nothing  that  stopped  the 
way  more  than — *  *Lady  So-and-So's  carriage,' 
I  suggested.  ^Poliason  ! '  said  Louis,  poking  me  in  the 
ribs  with  his  forefinger :  oddly  enougn,  I  feci  it  now." 

Toby  winked :  he  had  no  more  moved  than  the 
unhappy  Pompeian  sentinel  on  duty.  '*The  Em- 
peror said,"  Mr.  Punch  continued, — 

**  *•  I  forbade  engines  to  scream  in  or  within  five 
miles  of  the  Metropolis,  and  I  took  away  aU  their 
powers  of  building  bridges  over  the  streets  until 
they  had  invented  some  way  of  running  trains  on 
them  without  any  noise.' 

**  *  Or,'  I  observed,  said  Mr.  Punch  to  himself, 
'  until  the  horses  should  get  accustomed  to  them.' 
'  That 's  Lish,'  said  Louis.  I  explained  that  I  was 
not  for  an  aoe  or  a  place,  but  for  any  age  and  every 
country.  ^Je  vou$  croig,  mon  enfant^*  said  the  Em- 
peror, quoting  Paul  of  the  Adelphi.  I  made  in  one 
nour  a  clear  way  fit)m  the  National  Gallery  to 
Westminster  Abbey ;  I  turned  on  the  water  in  the 


Trafalgar  Square  fountains ;  I  turned  off  the  pq>- 
per-castors  finom  the  gallery ;  I,  with  mr  own  hands, 
placed  the  four  lions  at  the  base  of  i^elson's  Col- 
umn.' He  looked  ^ve  at  the  mention  of  this 
hero,  but  went  on  qmckly,  *  and  I  beheaded  or  shot 
all  builders  who  would  not  build  good,  substantial 
houses ;  I  swept  with  one  prodigious  mortar  all  or- 
^ns,  German  bands,  and  wandering  minstrels  from 
Uie  streets ;  I  gave  Punch  his  safe  comers  for  exhi- 
bition out  of  compliment  to  — '  'Don't  mention 
it,'  I  said.  We  shook  hands.  *  I  tied  up  all  who 
would  not  tie  up  or  muzzle  their  dm ;  I  reoigan- 
ized  all  workhouses  and  prisons,  and  ordered  that 
all  owners  and  drivers  of  water-carts  should  be 
flogged  once  a  day  until  they  came  out  when  they 
were  wanted ;  I  trebled  the  number  of  police,  and 
told  them  that  Louis  expected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty;  I  visited  prisons  for  debt,  sponmng-houses, 
and  found  that  poor  debtors,  in  for  smallsums,  were 
obliged  to  pay  eighteen  shillines  for  a  dinner,  two 
guineas  for  a  private  room,  and  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  jailers.  These  jailors  of  sponging-houses. 
Sir,  I  whipped  and  dismissed,  and  ordered  one  mod- 
erate tariff  to  be  observed ;  and  I  discriminated  be- 
tween the  honest,  but  unfortunate  man,  and  the 
miscalculating^  swindler. 

"  *  Then,  Sir,  I  took  command  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
and  kicked  vestrymen  and  beadles  into  the  Thames. 
I  instituted  new  machinery  for  water^upplies.  I 
compelled  theatrical  managers  to  pay  authors  ac- 
cording to  their  success,  and  I  beheaded  a  dozen 
pictor^ealers.  I  flogged  all  cab-drivers  found  loi- 
tering, and  appmntedmany  new  and  convenient 
stancb.  Then,  Sir,  I  hung  most  of  the  directors  of 
gas-companies;  then,  Sir,  I  reornmized  the  gas- 
compames ;  and  then.  Sir,  I  lighted  London.'  ^  xour 
Majesty  has  done  well,  —  a£nirably,'  I  said,  *  and 
I  wish  that  some  one  would  do  all  you  dreamt  you 
did.  You  have  impi^ved  Paris ;  but  I  can  suggest 
to  you  somethinjg;  which,  without  setting  the  Seine 
on  flre,  might  sive  you  a  notion  for  lighting  your 
small  streets,  if  you'd  permit,' — but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  while  I  was  talking  the  Emperor  lighted  a 
fusee,  and  applied  it  to  a  mortar,  which  was  to  blow 
all  the  nuisances  to  —  " 

**  Where  ?  "  asked  Julia,  awaking  for  the  second 
time  during  her  husband's  narration. 

Mr.  Punch  made  no  reply.  Turning  to  Toby,  he 
said,  "  Ah,  Cerberus  I    One,  two,  three." 

Toby  tossed  the  morsel  one  half  inch  up  in  the 
air,  snapped  at,  and  swallowed  it.  Patience  was 
rewarded,  and  Mr.  Punch  went  to  his  shower-bath. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  chemical  toys  known  as  **  Pharaoh's  Ser- 
pents "  have  been  so  widely  taken  up,  that  we  may 
do  good  service  by  mentioning  what  was  said  con- 
cerning them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society ;  namely,  that  all 
mercury  vapor  is  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  that 
injurious  enects  have  followed  nom  the  burning  of 
the  Seipents  in  close  rooms.  Professor  Boscoe 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  inhalation  of  even 
the  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  vapor  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  But  a  few  months  ago,  two 
young  German  chemists  were  poisoned,  while 
working  in  a  laboratory  in  London,  by  absorption 
through  the  lunss  or  skm  of  the  vapor  of  a  mercury 
compound  which  they  were  engaged  in  preparing. 
One  of  the  two  died  at  the  end  of  three  days  in  a 
state  of  mania,  and  the  other  has  become  a  hope- 
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lesB  idiot.    Hence  it  will  be  understood  that  mer- 
cuiy  Tapor  ib  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  treatment  of  casual  paupers  by  London 
workhouse  officials  has  lately  attracted  a  lai^ 
share  of  public  attention.  There  is,  however,  says 
the  TimeSy  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  the 
treatment  of  workhouse  officials  by  casual  .paupers 
would  probably  iumbh  in  its  turn  the  materials  of 
a  pathetic  narrative. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  Mrs.  Howitt  is  preparing  for 
the  press  **  A  Year  in  Sweden  with  f  reorika  Bre- 
mer," 

A  Chinese  newspaper  is  to  be  issued  in  London 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Flying  Dragon."  Professor 
Summers,  of  King's  College,  is  its  projector.  It  is 
intended  for  circulation  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
to  make  its  appearance  once  a  month. 

The  Athenasum  makes  the  following  mention  of 
Robert  Buchanan's  new  volume  of  poems:  ^Lon- 
don Idyls  "  will  consist  principally  of  monologues, 
fbrminj^  psychologioal  studies  of  a  somewhat  unu- 
sual kind.  The  character  of  these  studies  may  be 
surmised  fix»m  the  mention  of  such  subjects  as  **  The 
Murder  Idvl,"  in  which  the  monologuist  is  a  woman 
whose  husband  has  been  hanged;  **The  Ballad- 
Maker,"  a  writer  of  street  songs  vainly  endeavoring 
to  express  his  feelings,  ahd  who  catches  a  gleam  of 
poetry,  without  knowing  it,  in  his  efforts  to  comfort 
a  poor  dyins  coster-lad  with  a  song;  and  '*  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Honevdew,"  a  fashionable  preacher.  Besides 
the  "  London  Idyls,**  there  will  be  a  modem  poem 
of  considerable  length,  a  number  of  lyrics,  ana  sev- 
eral north-coast  idyls. 

The  old  report  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  busily  en- 
gaged upon  a  classical  subject  has  been  revived. 
Slany  of^our  readers  may  remember  that  some  four 
years  since  a  similar  statement  was  put  in  circula- 
tion which  was  gradually  varied  until  the  poem  in 
preparation  was  said  to  relate  to  **  a  very  early  pe- 
rioa  of  British  history."  The  coming  poem,  as  in 
the  case  of**  Enoch  Arden,"  will  not  improbably  be 
on  a  very  different  subject  from  that  guessed  at. 

The  question  of  the  epidemy  of  IVichines  has  ac- 
quired such  an  importance  in  the  scientific  world,  as 
well  as  among  the  people  ^irith  the  only  difference 
that  the  latter  are  struck  dv  a  panic,  after  the  hor- 
rible devastations  which  this  epidemy  caused  at 
Hadersleben,  while  the  first  is  delighted  to  have  a 
new  form  of  suffering  to  inquire  into),  that  it  seems 
but  fair  to  remember  the  real  discoverer  of  the  ter- 
rible disease.  Dr.  F.  A  Zenker,  who  even  in  his 
own  country  runs  a  risk  of  having  his  merits  put  in 
the  shade  bv  the  clever  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  since  his  discovery  by  Professor  Leuckardt,  at 
Giessen,  and  Dr.  Virchow,  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Zenker, 
at  present  Professor  of  PaUiological  Anatomy  at  £r- 
langcn,  belonged  to  the  nfedical  staff  at  Dresden, 
where,  from  the  end  of  January  to  March,  1860,  he 
made  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  Trichina, 
which  had  up  till  then  been  considered  a  harm- 
less little  ammal,  could  cause  the  death  of  man. 
Through  his  careful  examination  of  the  fitcts,  his 
penetration  in  drawing  conclusions,  he  complete- 
ly established  the  doctrine  of  the  new  disease  in  the 
human  body  in  aM  its  principal  points,  within  the 
five  or  six  weeks  above  mentioned.  Professor  Vir- 
chow says  of  him  in  his  Archio:  **The  pathologi- 
cal groundwork  we.  Dr.  Leuckardt  and  I,  owe  en- 
tirely to  the  striking  observations  of  Herr  Zenker, 


who,  it  is  true,  has  been  favored  by  locky  circmn- 
stances  furnishing  him  with  the  material^  but  who 
made  use  of  it  in  such  a  thorough,  clever,  and  scien- 
tific way,  as  scientific  material  won  by  chance  has 
seldom  been  made  use  of.  A  laige  and  seemingly 
distant  territory  of  knowledge  hu  thtis  been  con- 
quered almost  at  one  stroke."  Another  acknowl- 
edgment was  bestowed  on  Herr  Zenker  hf  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  in  its  meeting  of 
the  6th  of  February,  1865,  pronounced,  ^  Que  M. 
2^nker  a  4t6  le  veritable  promoteur  de  la  maladie 
trichinaire  parmi  tons  ceux  qui  ont  contribo^  k  la 
fiure  bten  connaltre,"  and  in  consequence  awarded 
him  the  Monthyon  prize  of  2,500  fiiancs. 

The  following  sketch  of  Queen  Bess  is  firom  the 
pen  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal 
des  DdfaU  on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
by  the  late  M.  Daigaud :  '*  Daughter  of  a  tvrant, 
as  odious  and  as  cruel  as  any  in  history,  and  of  a 
young,  innocent  queen,  the  most  touching  victim  of 
the  terrible  Henry  the  Eiffhdi,  the  voung  Elizabeth 
grew  up  on  the  steps  of  uie  scaffold  wMch  was  to 
see  so  many  more  victims.  As  a  child^  she  had  the 
couraffe  not  to  tremble  before  her  fiither;  she  could 
regara  the  executioner  of  the  most  beautifid  women 
and  greatest  men  of  the  time  without  blenching. 
She  was'eariy  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  chains, 
locks,  and  the  axe;  and  amid  all  these  perils  she 
could  still  smile.  For  this  innocent  giri,  reserved 
for  such  high  destiny,  the  reign  of  the  bloody  Maiy 
was  full  of  trials  and  danger^;  and  when  she  was 
fetched  from  the  Tower  and  told  that  she  was  queen, 
she  trembled  within  herself  at  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  murders  committed  by  Mary  Tudor.  A  great 
day  then  commenced  for  all  Protestant  England, 
which  was  to  live  under  clement  laws,  and,  above 
all  things,  under  an  English  queen.  She  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  aU  the  AkU  of  her  youth  and 
beauty ;  her  head  was  evidently  well  fitted  to  wear  a 
crown,  and  her  hand  to  hold  the  golden  sceptre.  At 
her  first  glance  she  saw  the  greatest  nien  in  England 
prostrate  at  her  feet,  and  ready  to  aid  her  with  all 
their  courage,  their  experience,  and  their  virtue. 
Never  did  more  worthy  counsellors  address  ears  bet- 
ter fitted  to  listen  to  ttem ;  and  we,  children  of  the 
Salic  law,  are  dazzled,  as  it  were,  at  the  sight  pf  so 
much  grandeur  around  a  throne  occupied  by  a  prin- 
cess of  twenty-^ve. 

Madame  Saqtti,  the  rope-dancer,  whose  fame 
dates  fit)m  the  beginning  of  this  century,  died  very  re- 
centiy  at  Paris,  in  her  eightieth  year.  It  is  recorded 
of  her,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  First 
Napoleon's  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  she  offered  to 
dance  on  a  rope  between  the  two  towers  of  Notre 
Dame.  Napoleon  refused  to  allow  the  exhibition. 
Subsequently  she  appeared,  in  defiance  of  the  Em- 
peror's prohibition,  on  her  rope,  in  the  midst  of  a 
display  of  fireworks,  —  a  fbat  then  novel,  and  one 
which  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  When  she 
heard  that  the  Emperor  was  in  a  great  rage  at  his 
command  having  oeen  disobeyed,  she  said,  "Tell 
him  to  give  orders  to  his  grenadiers,  and  let  us  risk 
our  lives  as  we  like  for  *  our  glory.' "  She  made  a 
large  fortune  at  the  littie  theatre  on  the  Bonlevard 
du  Temple,  which  for  many  years  bore  her  name, 
and  afterwards  became  the  Delassements  Comiques, 
and  then  purchased  with  her  savings  Voltaire's  house 
and  grounds  at  Femey,  but  was  very  soon  obliged 
to  seU  it,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  was 
in  great  poverty.    Only  four  yeaiv  ago  she  danced 
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at  the  BSppodrome,  where,  at  the  age  of  aeventj* 
six,  it  was  a  wondrooa,  but  sorry  sight  to  see  her. 

Old  usages  of  modem  slang  words  ttim  up  in  un- 
expected quarters  sometimes.  Most  of  us  think  that 
the  word  jollify  in  the  sense  of  very,  extrtmdy^  is  of 
recent  date;  but  in  a  serious  theological  work  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  —  John  Trapp*s  '*  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  (London, 
1656-57)  —  we  read :  **  All  was/otfv  quiet  at  Ephe- 
sns  before  St.  Paul  came  thither."  We  have  heard 
the  same  phrase  fit>m  a  school-boy's  mouth,  applied 
to  a  maiden  aunt's  tea-party.  Trapp's  Commentary 
is  a  great  favorite  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's. 

An  Irish  paper,  in  recently  remarking  that  most 
of  the  novels  now  being  published  in  London  peri- 
odicals are  by  writers  who  are  Irish  either  by  birth 
or  by  family,  speaks  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  as  the 
son  of  an  Irishman.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  correct 
The  author  of  **  Armadale,"  himself  a  Londoner,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  William  Collins,  the  painter,  also  a 
Londoner.  But  the  father  of  the  painter  came  from 
the  sister  island.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  therefore 
twice  removed  from  his  Irish  connections,  and  can 
hardlv  be  claimed  as  the  countryman  of  Carleton 
and  Lever. 

Mr.  Punch  publishes  the  following  Mexican 
duet,  "*  arranged  for  Mr.  Seward  and  H.  I.  M.  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  " : — 

Mr.  Stwttrd,  Now,  Louis  N.,  I  want  to  know 

Wheo  yon  il  got  out  of  Mexico? 

Your  stopping  there  is  quite  a  blow 

At  onr  great  doctrine  called  Monroe. 
Lomu  Nap.     France  talces  no  bidding  from  a  foe, 

I  know  what  to  her  name  I  owe  ; 

No  threats  from  Bnnkum,  Bosh,  &  Co. 

Shall  have  the  power  to  make  me  go. 
Mr.  Seward,  Now,  really,  if  you  answer  so« 

We  mnst  commence  to  pick  the  crow. 
Xovif  JVop.     The  crow,  indeed !  your  notion  's  low,  — 

The  eagle's  form  my  banuen  show. 
Mr.  Seward.  And  we  ain*t  got  no  eagle,  no? 

As  good  a  bird  as  yonrs,  num  btau. 
Lame  Nap.     The  sovereign  whom  I  took  in  tow 

1  mean  to  keep  in  Uatm  quo. 
Mr.  Seward.  Be  off,  and  rest  content  to  sow 

New  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  Po. 
Xtfwf  Nap.     Sach  chim  as  that  be  pleased  to  st6w, 

And  in  one  boat  let  *s  try  to  row. 

Acknowledge  Maximiliaii. 
Mr.  Seward.  O! 

Lomit  Nnp.     And  then  my  word  is  ^  Eastward,  ho  I  *' 
Mr.  Seward.  Persuade  me  not.    Onr  people,  slow 

To  wrath,  begin  with  rage  to  glow. 
Lamie  Nap.     The  guns  of  France,  in  tnnndering  row, 

Will  act  upon  that  heat  like  Veau. 
Mr.  Seward.  Now,  each  has  drawn  bis  longest  bow. 
Jjmie  Nnp.     We  will  not  let  the  quarrel  grow. 
Mr.  Seward.  But  will  you  go  your  home  untoe? 
Lamie  Nap.     Untoe  a  goose  one  answers  **  Bo.*' 

^JJSSr'SPJ'^-otworthaJoe. 
Ij^J^fie^toator  Mexico. 

Thb  name  of  Peacock  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  says 
the  Athenaumy  is  too  little  known  by  the  readers  of 
our  generation ;  but  Shelley's  executor,  the  author 
of  "^eadlou^  HaU,"  ''  Nightmare  Abbey,"  "  Maid 
Marian"  (with  its  charminff  lyrics),.  **  Crotchet 
Castle,"  ''Melincourt,"  and,  the  other  day,  ''  Gryll 
Grange," — the  .friend  and  collaborator  of  Bentham, 
and  Mill,  and  Grote,  must  not  pass  to  his  rest,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  eighty,  witnout  a  tribute  to  his 
racy  wit,  his  quaint  r^^ng,  and  his  quiet  command 
of  our  mother  tongue.  Bated  among  novelists,  Pea- 
oock,  in  one  respect,  counts  for  Uttle.     He  never 


tried  for  plot;  he  had  small  descriptive  power. 
Bated  as  a  satirist  who  shot  Folly  as  it  flew,  and 
could  exhibit  the  philosophies  and  paradoxes  of  the 
time  with  an  epigrammatic  keenness,  and  withal  a 
genial  recognition  of  all  that  is  best,  highest,  and 
most  liberal,  he  demands  no  common  praise,  and 
will  hold  no  common  place  whenever  the  story  of 
ultra-liberal  literature  shall  come  to  be  written. 
One  brief,  whimsical  volume  comprises  the  best  of 
his  novels ;  but  there  is  more  in  tnat  book  than  in 
the  seventy  volumes  of  those  prolific  iblk  who  lay 
stories — SIX  a  year-r-asfiut  as  ciretdating4ibrary 
readers  will  devour  them,  to  be  fqigotten  as  soon  as 
devoured.  Peacock's  tales  will  be  returned  to. 
They  are,  in  some  sort,  already  classics. 

Dr.  LuDWia  Nohl,  the  editor  of  Beethoven's 
and  Mozart's  Letters,  publishes  a  series  of  musical 
letters  in  the  Augsbun|  AUgemeine  Zeituny,  from 
which  we  gather  the  fbUowin^  anecdote  current  at 
Vienna,  wnere  many  a  tradition  in  reference  to  the 
great  masters  is  still  afloat.  In  the  summer  of  1 791 
the  young  Lieut  Von  Malfhtti  resided  at  Baden,  seek- 
ing to  be  relieved,  by  its  healing  mineral  waters,  firom 
the  efi*ects  and  wounds  of  the  uist  Turkish  war.  His 
lameness  compelled  him  to  spend  the  greater  port 
of  the  day  in  his  room  on  the  ground-floor,  where  he 
sat  at  the  window  reading,  but  often  enough  glan- 
cing over  his  book  towards  the  window  opposite,  also 
on  die  ground-floor,  which  was  occupied  by  a  young, 
slender  wonian,  with  raven  locks.  One  day,  towards 
evening,  he  observes  a  short,  rather  }ronthiul-lookine 
man  creep  about  the  house  of  his  rair  ms-^b-vit,  look 
around  hun  cautiously,  and  then  attempt  to  scale  the 
window  of  the  lad^ .  Herr  von  Mal&tti  hurriep,  as 
quickly  as  his  limpm^  will  allow  him,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  lovely  neighbor,  collars  the  little  man, 
and  asks  him  roughly  what  he  wanted  there,  point- 
ing out  to  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  window  for 
the  door.  ^  Indeed,  I  hope  I  may  be  pennitted  to 
enter  the  apartments  of  my  wife,"  was  the  answer 
of  Mozart, — for  it  was  he,  who  had  arrived  firom 
Vienna  unexpectedly  to  visit  his  Staneri,  wishine  to 
manage  a  surprise  for  her  when  she  came  home  from 
her  evening  walk.  His  '*  Bequiem  "  and  **  Zanber- 
flote,"  which  were  at  the  time  occupying  his 
thoughts,  did  not  prevent  him  firom  choosing  with 
the  greatest  care  suitable  lodgings  at  Baden  for  bis 
*^  Herzensweibchen." 

He  had  vrritten  to  his  friend,  the  choral  director 
at  Baden,— '« Dearest  StoU  1  Do  not  be  a  Poll  !  — 
Secondlv,  look  out  for  mv  wife  a  small  lodging :  the 
principal  requisite  of  which  mnst  be,  that  it  is  on 
the  ground-floor."  His  wife  was  at  that  time  in  an 
interesting  wav^and  he  was  in  great  anxiety  lest 
his  "  Stanzi  Muini "  should  have  a  fall  She  was 
delivered  on  the  26th  of  July  in  the  same  year  of  a 
son,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  the  second.  In  return  for 
this,  and .  other  little  services  which  his  friend  did 
for  him,  Mozart  lent  him  sometimes  one  of  his 
Masses,  and  even  composed  for  him  later  at  Baden 
his  divine  *  Ave  Vemm.'  Lieut.  MaUatti  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  he  fijund  out  that  he  had  flirted 
with  Madame  Mozart,  who  was  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  homage  paid  to  her  charms.  Throujs^h  this 
little  adventure  be  became  well  acquainted  with  M(^ 
zart-  His  nephew,  who  told  the  anecdote  to  Herr 
Nohl,  often  heard  his  uncle  relate  it  laughingly. 

Not  so  pleasant  is  what  people  repeat  about 
Beethoven's  family  and  relatives.  It  is  suffici- 
ently known  what  Beethoven  had  Ur  sufier  firom 
these  and  his  brothers'  low  marriages;   but  his 
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own  character  shines  forth  in  its  moral  dignity  by 
the  new  facts  which  Herr  Nohl  has  picked  up,  and 
by  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublishea  letters  to  one 
of  his  brothers.  These  facts  are,  however,  of  so 
desolate  a  nature,  that  Herr  Nohl  only  refers  to 
them  because  they  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  of  apology  and  exoneration  on  Beet- 
hoven's much-blamed  ^*  nephew."  The  sifted  boy 
was  the  only  child  of  his  parents ;  from  ms  tender 
vouth  he  was  the  witness  of  domestic  quarrels  aris- 
ing out  of  the  levity  of  his  mother  and  the  violent 
temper  of  his  father.  When  the  latter  died,  his 
celeorated  uncle  acted  in  the  place  of  parent,  and 
in  his  elevated  notions  of  duty  and  honor  tried 
before  all  to  separate  him  from  his  mother.  She 
in  her  turn  tried  every  means  of  stratagem  and 
persuasion  to  chain  the  boy  to  her;  she  taught  him 
to  practise  all  sorts  of  falsehood,  made  him  suspi- 
cions of  his  unde  and  guardian,  who,  what  between 
exaggerated  love  and  exaggerated  anger  towards 
his  nephew,  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  lead  him 
with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand  on  the  right  path  of 

It  is  well  known,  and  but  too  true,  what  misery 
and  trouble  arose  for  Beethoven  out  of  these  family 
disputes ;  but  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  was  the  child, 
who,  between  the  over-strict  zeal  of  duty  on  one 
side,  and  the  utmost  indulgence  on  the  other,  was 
thrown  like  a  ball  to  and  fro,  and  deviated  so  much 
from  the  straight  line  of  conduct  which  alone  leads 
to  a  blameless  and  happy  Hfe,  that  when  a  youth,  for 
but  a  trifling  reason,  he  attempted  suicide  to  make 
an  end  at  once  of  the  conflict  and  contradiction  of 
his  life.  But  that  his  heart  was  sound  at  the  core, 
though  led  astray,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  excel- 
lent school  testimonies,  which  Herr  Nohl  examined 
himself,  but  by  the  hd  that  when  left  to  himself  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  uncle,  with  the  instinct  of  a  well- 
OTganized  naturo,  he  took  to  an  orderly  and  active 
life,  married  an  excellent  wif^  at  Iglau,  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  respectable  fiunily.  His  ^re  chil- 
dren have  become  m  their  torn  heads  of  fiunilies, 
and,  if  they  do  not  share  the  fkme  of  the  great 
composer,  at  least  they  have  no  part  in  the  oaium 
clinging  to  his  brothers,  but  enjoy  a  respectability 
which  will  secure  to  the  name  of  Beethoven,  in  the 
ciroles  of  Vienna  middle-class  life,  respect  and 
esteem.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  cirdevant 
"  nephew,"  Hermine  von  Beethoven,  thirteen  years 
old,  shows  much  talent,  and  has  just  been  received 
as  pu{ul  in  the  Conservatorjr  of  Vienna,  whero  she 
is  to  perfect  herself  as  a  pianiste  under  the  direction 
of  Pn^essor  Dacha. 


MY  VIS-A-VIS. 

That  olden  lady  I  —  can  it  be  ? 

Well,  well,  how  seasons  slip  away  I 
Do  let  me  hand  her  cup  of  tea, 

That  I  may  gently  to  her  say : 
'*  Dear  madam,  thirty  years  ago. 

When  both  our  hearts  were  full  of  glee, 
In  many  a  dance  and  courtly  show 

I  had  you  for  my  vis-l^vis. 

^  That  pale  blue  robe,  those  chestnut  curls, 
That  Eastern  jewel  on  your  wrist. 

That  neck-encircling  string  of  pearls 
Whence  hung  a  cross  of  amethyst,  — 

I  see  them  all,  —  I  see  the  tulle 
Looped  up  with  roses  at  the  knee,  — 


Good  Lord  I  how  fresh  and  beautiful 
Was  then  your  cheek,  my  vis-k-vis  I 

• 

^  I  hear  the  whispered  praises  yet. 

The  buzz  of  pleasure  when  you  camei 
Hie  rushing  eagerness  to  set 

Like  motns  within  the  fatal  flame ; 
As  April  blossoms,  faint  and  sweet, 

As  apples  when  you  diake  the  tree, 
So  hearts  fell  showering  at  your  feet 

In  those  glad  days,  my  vis-li-vis. 

'*  And  as  for  me,  my  breast  was  filled 

With  silvery  light  in  every  cell ; 
My  blood  was  some  rich  juice  disdlled 

From  amaranth  and  asphodel ; 
My  thoughts  were  airier  than  the  lark 

That  carols  o'er  the  flowery  lea ; 
Tliey  well  might  breathlessly  remark, 

*  By  Jove !  that  is  a  vis-l^vis  1' 

'<  O  time  and  change,  what  is 't  you  mean  ? 

Ye  gods  1  can  I  believe  my  ears  ? 
Has  i£at  bald  portly  person  been 

Your  husband,  ma'am,  for  twenty  years  ? 
That  six-foot  officer  your  son, 

Who  looks  o'er  his  moustache  at  me  I 
Why  did  not  Joshua  stop  our  sun 

When  I  was  first  your  vis-ii-vis  ? 

"  Forgive  me,  i£  I  've  been  too  bold, 

•  Permit  me  to  return  your  cup ; 
My  heart  was  beating  as  of  old, 

One  drop  of  youth  still  bubbled  up." 
So  spoke  I;  then,  like  cold  December, 

Only  these  brief  words  said  she, 
**  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember 
I  ever  was  your  vis-Jt-via." 

F.  A  Whitr. 


WHO  SHALL  DEUVEE  ME  ? 

God  stron^rthen  me  to  bear  myself; 
That  heaviest  weight  of  all  to  ^ar. 
Inalienable  weight  of  care. 

All  others  are  outside  myself; 
I  lock  my  door  and  bar  them  out. 
The  turmoil,  tedium,  gad-about. 

I  lock  my  door  upon  myself. 

And  bar  them  out ;  but  who  shall  wall 

Self  fi!om  myself,  most  loathed  of  all  ? 

If  I  could  once  lay  down  myself. 
And  start  self-purged  upon  the  race 
That  all  must  run!    Death  runs  apace. 

If  I  could  set  aside  myself. 

And  start  with  lightened  heart  upon 

The  road  by  all  men  overgone  1 

God  harden  me  against  myself. 

This  coward  with  pathetic  voice 

Who  craves  for  ease,  and  rest,  and  joys : 

M3rself,  arch-traitor  to  myself; 

My  hollowest  fHend,  my  deadliest  foe, 

My  clog  whatever  road  I  ga 

Yet  One  thcro  is  can  curb  myself^ 
Can  roll  the  strangling  load  from  me, 
Break  oflf  the  yoke  and  set  me  free. 

Chbistiha  6.  KoasKTTi. 
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FBA  6IACAM0. 


Alas,  Fra  Gtacamo, 

Too  late ! — but  follow  me ; 
Hush !  draw  the  curtain, — so  1  — 
.   She  b  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 
Poor  Uttle  lady  I  she  lies 
With  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyeSy 
But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft 

Gray  meditative  expression, 
Which  you  must  have  noticed  oft, 

And  admired  too,  at  confession. 
Bow  saintly  she  looks,  and  how  meek  t 

Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death, 

I  fuicy  I  feel  her  breath 
As  I  kifls  her  on  the  cheek. 
With  that  pensive  religious  &C6, 
She  has  gone  to  a  holier  place  I 
And  I  hardly  appreciatea  her, — 

Her  praymg,  mstin^,  confessing, 
PoQiiy,  I  own,  I  mated  her; 
I  thought  her  too  cold,  and  rated  her 

Forlier  endless  imafi^e-caressing. 
Too  saintly  for  me  by  &r. 
As  pure  and  as  cold  as  a  star, 

Isot  fashioned  for  kissine  and  preasinff, '— 
Bi«  made  for  a  heavenlraown.   ^^ 
At.  father,  let  us  go  down,  — 

Bat  first,  if  yon  please,  your  blessing  I 

ZL 

Wine?    Ko?    Gome,  come,  yon  must  1 
You  11  bless  it  with  your  prayers. 

And  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust. 
To  the  health  of  the  saint  up  stairs  ? 

My  heart  is  aching  so  I 

And  I  fbel  so  weary  and  sad, 
Throi^h  the  blow  that  I  have  had,— 

Ton  11  sit,  Fra  Giacamo  ? 

Mr  friend  1  Tand  a  friend  I  rank  yon 
For  the  sake  of  that  saint,) — nay,  nay  I 
Sfere  's  the  wine, — ^yp^  ^^  ^  ^^7  ^ ' 

Tib  Montepdcianol — Inank  yon. 

m. 

Hieif^I    "T is  now  six  smnrntts 

fimce  I  won  that  aagel  and  nuoned  her: 
I  was  lieh,  not  oU,  and  carried  her 

Off  in  the  frtte  of  aH  oomen. 

8o  fiesby  yet  so  bfunning  with  soul ! 
A  itndMernonel,  I  swear, 


Never  made  the  dull  black  ooal 

Of  a  monk's  eye  glitter  and  ^are. 

Your  pardon  1 — nay,  keep  your  dbair  ( 
I  wander  a  little,  but  mean 
JS6  offence  to  the  gray  gaberdine: 
Of  the  church,  Fra  Giacano, 
I'm  a  futhful  upholder,  you  know. 
But  (humor  me  I)  she  was  as  sweet 

As  the  saints  in  your  convent  windows^ 
So  gende,  so  meek,  so  discseet. 

She  knew  not  what  lust  does  or  sin  does. 
1 11  confess,  thoi:ugh,  before  we  were  one, 

I  deemed  her  kss  saintly,  and  thought 

The  blood  iu'her  veins  hod  caught 
Some  natural  warmth  fitMn  the  sxm. 
I  was  wrong, -^I  was  blind  as  a  bat,— 

Brute  that  I  was,  how  I  blundered  I 
Though  such  a  mistake  as  that 
Might  have  occurred  as  pat 

To  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred. 
Yourself,  for  example  2  you  've  seen  her? 
Spite  her  modest  and  pious  demeanor. 
And  the  manners  so  mce  and  precise, 

Seemed  there  not  color  and  light, 

Bright  motion  and  appetite. 
That  were  scarcely  oonsisteat  with  kef 
Bxtemals  implying,  you  see. 

Internals  less  saintly  than  human  ?— 
Fray  speak,  for  bj^tween  yon  and  me 

Yoa  're  not  a  IM  Judge  of  a  woman  1 

t 

ly. 

Aj^ — but  a  jest  f  .  .  .  Very  true: 

'T  is  haidly  liecoming  to  jest, 

An4  that  saint  up  stairs  at  rest,  — 
Her  soul  may  be  listening,  too ! 
Well  may  your  visage  turn  yellow, — 
I  was  always  a  brute  of  a  frlloW  I 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted. 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted, 
That  golden-haired  angel, — and  solely 
Because  die  was  zealous  and  holy  I 
Noon  and  night  and  mom 

She  devoted  herself  to  piety ; 
Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn 

Or  dislike  her  husband's  society ; 
But  the  elaims  of  her  $oid  saperseded 
All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed. 
And  her  tboivhts  were  a&r  away 
From  the  levd  of  sinfol  clay. 
And  she  trembled  if  earUity  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aues  said  paters. 
Poor  dove,  she  so  fluttered  in  flying 
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Above  the  dim  vapors  of  hell — 
Bent  on  8el^«anctifying— 
That  she  never  thought  of  tr}ring 

To  save  her  husbfwd  as  well. 
And  while  she  was  dul^  elected 

For  place  in  the  heavenly  roll, 
I  n)rute  that  I  was  I)  suspected 

Her  manner  of  savins  ner  souL 
So,  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
What  did  I  (blasphemer  1)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk  — • 

Whom  I  managed  &r  that  very  day 

To  get  safel  V  out  of  the  way  — 
And  seat  me,  half  sober,  half  drunk, 
With  the  cowl  thrown  over  my  face. 
In  the  father  confessor's  place. 
Eheu!  henedicUe/ 
In  her  orthodox  sweet  simplicity,    . 
With  that  pensive  gray  expression, 
She  sighfully  knelt  at  confession, 
While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled, 

And  dug  my  nails  in  my  hand. 
And  heara  with  averted  head 

What  I  'd  guessed  and  could  understand. 
Each  word  was  a  serpent's  sting, 

But,  wrapt  in  my  gloomy  gown, 
I  sat,  like  a  marble  thing, 

As  she  told  me  all  I  ^—  SxT  do  wit  I 


More  wine,  Fra  Giacamo ! 

One  cup,  —  if  you  love  me  I    No  ? 

What,  nave  these  dry  lips  drank 
So  deep  of  the  sweets  of  pleasure  -— 
Sub  rota,  but  quite  without  measure 

That  Montepulciano  tastes  rank  ? 

Come,  drink  I  't  will  brin^  the  streaks 

Of  crimson  back  to  your  cneeks ; 

Come,  drink  again  to  the  saint 

Whose  virtues  you  loved  to  paint, 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed, 
With  the  tender  ^ray  expresmon 
You  used  to  admire  at  confession, 

Lies  poisoned,  overhead ! 


Sit  still,  —  or  by  heateni  yon  die ! 
Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  you  and  I 
Have  settled  accounts,  in  a  fine 
Pleasant  faslilon,  over  oiu*  wine« 
Stir  not,  and  seek  not  to  fly,  — 
Nay,  whether  or  not,  you  are  mine  1 
Thank  Montepulciano  for  giving 

Your  death  in  such  delicate  sips ; 
'T  is  not  every  monk  ceases  living 

With  so  pleasant  a  taste  on  his  lips ; 
But,  lest  Montepulciano  unsurely  shoidd  kiai, 

Take  this !  and  this  1  and  thial 


vn. 

Cover  him  over,  Fietro, 

And  bury  him  in  the  court  below,— 

You  can  be  secret,  lad,  I  know  I 

And,  hark  you,  then  to  the  convent  go,  — > 

Bid  eveiy  bell  of  Uie  convent  toll, 

And  tin  monks  say  mass  for  your  mistaress'  soul. 

BOBKBT  BUCHAICAK. 


ON  A  SONG  IN  «  THE  PRINCESS." 


**  Ask  me  no  mora  :  the  mooa  m»f  draw  the  m^ , 
The  cload  maj  eloop  tram  he»Ten  and  take  the 
With  ftdd  to  fold«  of  moantain  or  of  cape  : 
Bat  0  too  fond,  when  have  I  aoawered  theer 

Atkmenomorew 

"Aakmenomoce:  what  aniwer  ihoald  I  giTe  F 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  fhded  ^e 
Tet,  0  my  Mend,  I  wlU  not  hare  thee  die ! 
Aak  me  no  more,  Int  I  ehoald  bid  thee  lire } 

Aek  me  no  more. 

**  A4k  me  no  more :  thj  tele  and  mine  are  lealed: 
I  itrove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain : 
]>t  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main  t 
No  more,  dear  k>Te,  for  at  a  tonch  I  jield{ 

Aak  me  no  more." 

A  BONO  ?  surely  a  drama !  If,  instead  of  a  song 
in  three  verses,  we  called  it  a  di^ma  in  three  acts, 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth ;  and  indeed  it  migiit 
well  form  the  motif  of  such  a  drama.  Name  the 
three  acts  Indifference,  Hesitation,  Submission,  and 
let  us  see  what  they  disclose  to  us. 

They  are  addressed  by  a  woman  to  a  man, — a 
man  who  loves  her  most  ardently,  and  to  whom,  af- 
ter long  resistance,  she  ultimately  yields ;  and  they 
descnTO  the  process  of  her  mind  m  the  unequal  con- 
flict. In  the  first  —  Indifference  —  she  is  almost  ag- 
gressive. **Ask  me  no  more,"  she  says,  half  angrily, 
as  one  wellnigh  wearied  out  by  his  ceaseless  impor- 
tunities. "Ask  me  no  more,"  —  your  entreaties  are 
of  as  little  concern  to  me  as  the  moon  to  the  ocean, 
as  the  cloud  to  the  mountain,  to  which  it  has  a  cas- 
ual and  distant  resemblance,  but  no  real  connection. 
"Ask  me  no  more,"  —  you  aye  "  too  fond,"  —  when 
have  I  given  you  either  encouragement  br  retom 
for  these  advances?  Go,  go,  and  "ask  me  no 
more."  But  the  man,  the  lover ; —  who  with  all  the 
instinct  of  real,  faithful,  heartfelt  love,  knows  no  ob- 
stacle, and  will  take  no  denial  —  sdll  peneveres, 
still  assures  her  of  his  devotion.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that 'in  the  next  act  she  is  softened  and  is 
become  more  merciful.  She  has  allowed  henelf  to 
notice  his  worn  and  haggard  looks,  and  to  recpgnize 
that  she  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  that  if  she  re- 
lents, they  will  be  removed.  She  still  reiteratei, 
I' Aak  me  no  more  " ;  but  with  what  an  altered  mean- 
ing I    Her  perplexity  and  uncertainty  are  evident 


k  me  no  more,"  —  I  pray  you  press  me  no  lon- 

lest  I  be  compelled  to  give  you  an  ansWIr  which 

do  not  yet  wish  to  give.   "Ask  me  no  mare :  whati 


fir,  lest  I  be  compelled  to  give  you  an  ansWIr  which 
do  not  yet  wish  to  give.  "Ask  me  no  mare :  irhaim 
answer  should  I  give  ?  "  She  is  still  almost  vexec^ 
by  his  persistence,  —  "I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or 
&ded  eye."  But  then  the  blessed  liffht  and  wanpth 
break  into  her  naind,  and  the  first  t(£en  of  relenting 
appears.  "Yet,  O  my  fiiend,"  —  "my  fiiend, 
mark  that  concession  1  —  "  Yet,  O  my  fi-iend,  I  will 
not  have  thee  die  1 "  The  thought  of  the  loneliness 
which  would  beset  her  if  this  one  man,  this  **  fiiend," 
with  whom  she  is  still  half  angry,  were  to  so  where 
he  could  never  come  back ;  where  he  woiSd  really 
be  forever  lost  to  her ;  where  all  his  ddicate,  thought- 
ful, scorned,  unrequited  acta  were  gone  forerer,  — 
this  thought  for  the  first  tame  has  fi^und  its  way  into 
her  marble  bosom,  and  it  makes  her  tremble,  it 
makes  her  hesitate,  and  the  "Aak  me  no  more  *  with 
which  the  verae  concludes  is  more  troubled  and 
softer  in  its  tone  than  that  with  which  it  begins.  A 
new  light  has  shone  in  Upon  her,  and  the  moment  of 
her  convernon  is  at  hana.  For  her  lover,  posBened 
by  the  divine  inspiration  of  his  love,  will  not,  can- 
not, cease  firom  hia  suit.  He  still  presses  her  with 
that  which  is  a  necessity  for  them  both;  which,  j 
though  they  neither  cf  them  know  it,  is  their  FaU* 
He  still  "asks"  her;  and  now  comes  tiie  moment 
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when  with  all  her  fi>rce,  all  her  fancied  panoply  of 
indifference,  she  can  resist  no  longer.  And  this 
time  again  what  a  different  meaning;  do  the  familiar 
words  contain.  "Ask  me  no  more  i  Not  because  I 
will  not  grant,  but  because  I  can  nO' longer  refuse," 
because  she  sees  how  true  is  the  instinct,  how  irre- 
sistible the  fury,  of  real  passion ;  because  she  is 
forced  to  admit  how  right  as  well  as  how  powerfid 
her  lover  has  been  in  nis  obstinate  peneverance ; 
because  she  finds  herself  too  feeble,  ana  is  compelled 
to  give  herself  up  to  an  influence  which  is  too  strong 
for  her  weak  will  to  combat.  And  observe  how 
readily  and  gracefully  the  concession  is  made,  as  all 
concessions  ^ould  be,  when  the  inevitable  moment 
has  arrived.  **  No  more,  dear  lave,  for  at  a  touch  1 
yield."  How  wonderfiilly  sweet  is  the  "  dear  love," 
following  on  the  "too  fond,"  and  the  "fnend,"  of 
the  former  verses  I  Even  to  this  it  has  come, — "  No 
more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield."  "A  touch," 
—  yes !  not  yet  an  embrace,  but  a  touch,  —  the 
touch  of  hand  on  hand,  which  at  such  a  moment 
does  more  than  match  to  fire  a  magazine.  "  No 
more,"  —  yes,  "  no  more  "  noif , —  no  more  importu- 
nity, but  also  no  more  resistance,  —  now,  silence  and 
fondness,  and  unutterable  union  of  hands  to  hands, 
and  lips  to  lips,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  being  to 
being. 

-  When  we  turn  firom  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
from  the  substance  to  the  form  of  this  exquisite 
poem,  how  truly  and  astonbbingly  beautiful  it  is  t 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  example 
amongst  the  many  that  meet  us  on  every  pa^e  of 
bis  works,  of  the  singular  power  which  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson possesses  of  clothing  beautiful  sentiments  in 
beautiful  words,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  definition 
which  Colerid^  gave  of  poetry,  that  it  was  "  the 
best  thoughts  in  the  best  language." 

The  stanza  in  its  mode  of  rhyme  has  a  rins  of 
'^  In  Memoriam,"  which  will  prejudice  no  one  against 
it,  though  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  the  addition  of  the  short  terminsQ  Une,  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  resemblance  but  a  distant  one. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  moral 
force  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  burthen, 
**  Asl^  me  no  more."  But  its  artistic  worth,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sound  alone,  is  hardly  less ;  and  the 
finish  which  it  gives  to  each  stanza,  and  the  expres- 
•ion  of  its  varying  cadence  aa  the  phases  of  the 
drama  alter,  are  b^uties  which  may  be  felt,  but  can 
•hardly  be  described. 

Tlie  music  of  the  lines-  is  throughout  charming. 
It  is  not  perhaps  quite  equal  to  the  kst  stanza  of  the 
eighteenth  canto  of  "  Maud,"  beginning,  — 

**  I«  that  enehBDted  moan  only  the  awell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay?  '* 

and  contiuning  the  two  most  exquisite  lines,.— 

^  To  dreamftil  wastes  where  footless  fancies  dwell, 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day  "; 

or  to  the  Bugle  Song  fit)m  "  The  Princess,"  or  to  that 
other  idyl  ^m  the  same,  — 

**  Myriads  of  rivulets  hnnylng  through  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  monnnring  of  innumerable  Ueee." 

Bat  then  these  are.  indeed  pre-eminent  instances 
even  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  pre-eminently  melodious 
-vene,  and,  beine  less  dramatic,  they  are  able  to  be 
■ofter  and  smoother  in  their  flow. 

Two  things  I  venture  to  remark  in  the  structure 
of  the  verse  of  this  poem.    First,  that  it  is  almost 


entirely  composed  of  monosyllables.  In  the  whole 
fiifleen  lines  there  are  only  six  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles. This  gives  a  great  fulness  to  the  lines ;  and  I 
can  find  no  other  instance  of  it>  to  the  same  degree, 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  works.  Secondly,  it  is  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  observe  that  whereas 
the  passages  just  quoted,  and  others  in  the  Laure- 
ate's works,  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  owe  a 
great  part  of  their  charm  to  the  alliteration  with 
which  they  abound^  and  which  makes  both  tongue 
and  ear  linger  lovingly  along  their  linked  sweetness, 
—  that  artifice  is  here  usea  most  sparingly.  The 
last  stanza,  in  its  second  and  third  lines,  ^^  I  strove 
against  the  stream,"  and  **  the  great  river,"  alone 
affords  any  instance  of  it. 

In  this  Mr.  Tennyson  may  be  compared  to  the 
great  musicians,  who  delighted  to  produce  some  of 
tiieir  finest  effects  with  the  scanty  materials  of  quar- 
tet or  trio,  and  to  show  that  the^  could  move  their 
hearers  as  greatiy  with  those  imperfect  means  as 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  full  orchestra ;  or  to 
others  —  Mozart,  for  example  —  who  in  the  full 
orch^tra  itself  persistentiy  rejected  certain  instru- 
ments, with  the  help  even  of  which  other  musicians 
in  vain  strive  to  reach  his  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

In  considering,  to  conclude,  the  final  impression 
which  this  masterly  composition  leaves  on  one's 
whole  being  —  ear,  heart,  intellect,  imagination, 
memory  — I  find  myself  continually  tempted  to 
compare  it  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
musical  art,  some  of  the  slow  movements  of  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies,  for  example,  which  present  the 
same  astonishing  combination  of  beauty  of  subject 
and  beauty  of  general  form  with  perfect  delicacy  of 
detail,  the  same  consummate  art  with  the  same  ex- 
quisite concealment  of  it,  —  and  which,  like  it,  form 
a  whole  that  satisfies  both  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination,  and,  once  known,  haunts  the  memory 
forever. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING  A  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  WISH  in  what  follows  to  submit  to  some  exam- 
ination a  tolerably  well  known,  and  certainly  very 
remarkable  story,  —  the  history  of  the  spiritual  man- 
ifestations which  dbturbed  the  Weslev  family  in  the 
year  1 716.  Dr.  Priestiey  has  said  with  truth  that  no 
story  of  the  kind  is  better  authenticated  than  this, 
or  has  been  better  told.  A  very  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts  was  made  by  the  two  brothers  &muel 
and  John  Wesley,  and  the  result  has  been  to  preserve 
for  us  the  account  of  the  matter,  given  at  the  time 
by  almost  every  one  who  could  speak  of  what  had  oc- 
curred firom  personal  knowledge.  The  elder  brother 
Samuel  was  at  the  time  an  usher  in  Westminster 
School.  When  he  heard  of  the  alarm  of  his  family 
at  the  mysterious  visitant,  who  went  in  the  house- 
hold by  uie  name  of  Jeffery,  he  put  to  his  mother 
some  very  sensible  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
imposture ;  and  he  desired  that  she  and  his  father 
and  each  of  his  sisters  should  separately  write  to 
him  a  particular  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place. 
We  have  still  the  letters  written  in  compliance  with 
his  request  We  have  also  notes,  in  the  form  of  a 
diaiT,  kept  by  Wesley  the  father ;  we  have  memo- 
randa of  the  results  of  John  Wesley'9  inquiries  fix>m 
the  servants,  and  other  members  of  the  family ;  and, 
finally,  a  narrative  founded  on  these  documents, 
drawn  up  by  John  Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in 
the  Arminian  Magazine.  All  these  documents  seem 
to  be  written  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith ;  and 
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none  of  the  writers  exhibit  the  smallest  doubt  as  to 
the  supematoral  origin  of  the  disturbances  which- 
troubled  them. 

The  stoiy  acquires  a  historical  interest  from  the 
mere  fhct  that  this  belief  in  its  miraculous  character 
was  firmly  entertuned  by  one  who  had  such  an  in- 
fluence as  John  Wesley  on  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  England.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
mode  of  thinking  on  such  matters  must  have  been 
permanently  affected  by  the  fact  that  at  an  early 
part  of  his  bfe  occurrences  took  place  under  his  own 
father's  roof  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give 
any  explanation  by  natural  causes.  Thenceforward 
he  fblt  that  to  deny  the  posnbility  of  miracle  was  to 
contradict  his  own  experience.  As  Isaac  Taylor 
has  it,  a  **  right  of  way"  for  the  supernatural  was 
made  throueh  his  mind,  so  that  no  tale  of  the  mar^ 
vellous  could  be  refused  leave  to  pass  where  Jeffery 
had  passed  before. 

As  might  be  expected,  Wesley's  Methodist  biog- 
raphers agree  withliim  in  referring  the  disturbances 
at  ]^w^h  Parsonage  to  a  supernatural  origin. 
Dr.  raestley,  though  unable  to  ofler  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  facts,  had  argued  that  the  sup- 
position of  miracle  was  excluded  ov  the  childish  and 
purposeless  character  of  the  pranks  which  had  dis- 
quieted the  Wesley  family ;  these  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  imagine  a  Divine  in- 
terference to  produce  them.  He  gave  it  as  the  most 
plausible  conjecture  that  the  servants,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  neighbors,  had  amused  themselves  with 
these  tricks  from  mere  love  of  mischief.  But  to  this 
it  was  replied  that  the  notion  that  the  servants  were 
in  fault  nad  been  suggested  to  Mrs.  Wesley^by  her 
son  Samuel ;  that  shehad  in  reply  given  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons  for  acquitting  them  of  any  at- 
tempt at  imposture ;  that  no  object  could  be  assigned 
to  oe  gained  by  any  one  in  terrifying  the  family; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  hard  to  explain 
why  these  tricks,  if  begun  in  sport,  should  have  oeen 
suddenly  discontinued  when  at  the  heisht  of  their 
success,  or  why  the  secret  should  never  nave  leaked 
out  from  any  of  the  pardes  concerned  in  them.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  said  Priestley's  h3rpothesis  was  one 
which  could  commend  itselr  to  no  one,  who  was  not 
forced  on  it,  as  he  was,  by  his  materialism,  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  devise  some  means  to  save  his 
theory  from  the  absolute  confutation  it  received  by 
a  demonstrated  interference  from  the  spirit  world. 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Wesley,  declares  that  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  many  of  the  circumstan- 
ces cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  im- 
posture, neither  by  any  legerdemain^  nor  by  ventril- 
oquism, nor  by  any  secret  of  acoustics ;  and  in  an- 
swer to  Priestley's  demand,  what  purpose  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been  served  by  such  a  miracle  ? 
con^nts  himself  with  replying,  tnat  perhaps  it  was 
purpose  enough  if  thereby  some  sceptics  are  forced 
to  admit  that  there  are  more  things  "  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy." 

Isaac  Taylor  also  is  disposed  to  believe  m  a  super- 
natural, though  not  in  a  miraculous,  origin  of  the 
spiritual  manifestations  in  Question.  He  reminds  us 
tnat  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  merely 
extraordinary  and  wmit  is  miraculous.  It  is  said  to 
have  happened  (or  conceivably  may  have  happened) 
that  a  real  Arabian  locust  has  alighted  in  Hyde 
Park.  And,  however  wonderful  it  might  be  that 
the  winds  should  have  borne  the  creature  so  far  out 
of  its  ordinary  track,  we  should  never  dream  of  call- 
ing the  circumstance  miraculous.  Why,  then,  should 
it  De  thought  miraculous  if  some  spiritual  being,  in 


the  ordinary  course  of  things,  outside  our  sphere  of 
being,  were  by  some  fortuitous  conjunctui^e  of  cir- 
cumstances brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  exerting  influence  on  our  material  world  ? 
And  in  such  a  case  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  of  necessity  this  influence  would  be 
exerted  wisely  or  intelligently.  We  knotr  not  how 
many  orders  of  beings  tnere  may  be  in  the  spiritual 
world.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  more  intelli- 
gent than  man  ;  but  there  may  be  others  with  no 
more  intellect  than  apes  or  pigs.  What  forbids  us, 
then,  to  think  of  Jeffery  as  a  semi-idiotic  spirit, 
brougdt  by  some  chance  into  a  position  in  which 
he  became  capable  of  acting  on  our  world,  but  in 
whose  acts  we  need  no  more  look  for  design  or  puN 
pose  than  in  the  pranks  of  a  monkey  ? 

The  experience  of  recent  times  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  many  facts  which  confirm  the  low 
estimate  formed  b^  Taylor  of  the  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  certiun  spiritual  beings.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  modem  spirits,  among  the  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  they  can  gain  power  to 
operate  on  our  mat^al  world,  the  presence  of  a 
medium  has  been  observed  to  be  essential.  I  believe 
that  **  Jeffery  "  w^  not  exempt  from  the  same  law, 
and  that  there  is  n6  difficulty  in  naming  the  medi- 
um of  whose  instrumentality  he  availed  liimsel£  I 
am,  however,  il  Httie  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  the  con- 
viction which  I  feel  home  to  the  mind  of  my  reader. 
What  I  should  like  would  be  simply  to  ask  him  to 
read  over  the  original  documents.  For  the  true 
solution  of  the  mystery  appears  to  me  to  lie  so 
plainly  on  tiie  face  of*^  them,  that  I  am  surprised 
that  it  should  have  escaped,  as  far  as  I  know,  all 
who  have  printed  any  remarks  on  the  story.  I 
know,  however,  that  it  must  be  expected  that  very 
few  indeed  of  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  any  documents  which  I  do  not  here  lay 
before  them;  and  yet  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
print  what  is  to  be  found  in  so  popular  a  book  as 
Southey's  la£e  of  Wesley.  I  must  endeavor,  there- 
fore, to  state  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  compressinft 
it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  jet  retaining  all  the  wonfi 
in  the  oriirinal  lettets  which  seem  to  uirow  any  liirht 
upon  the  mjtiery.  The  extracts  with  which  I  c^ 
mence  are  frvm  John  Wesley's  narrative,  «above 
referred  to.  This  narrative,  however,  having  been 
drawn  up  some  years  after  the  event,  appears,  on 
comparison  with  the  letters  written  at  the  time,  not 
to  rekte  the  fhcts  in  strict  chronological  order. 

"On  December  S,  1716,  while  Robert  Brown,  mj 
fttther's  servant,  was  sitting  with  one  of  the  maids,  m 
little  before  ten  at  night,  in  the  dining-room  which 
opened  into  the  garden,  they  both  heard  one  knocking 
at  the  door.  Bo^rt  rbse  and  opened  it,  bat  could  see 
nobody.  Quickly  it  knocked  again  and  groaned.  '  It 
is  Mr.  Turpin,'  sold  Robert;  'he  has  the  stone,  and 
uses  to  groan  so.'  He  opened  the  door  again  twice  or 
thijee,  we  knocking  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated ;  bat 
still  seeing  nothing,  and  being  a  little  startled,  they  rote 
and  went  ap  to  bed.  When  Robert  came  to  the  top  of  the 
garrist  stairs  he  saw  a  hand-mill,  wliich  lay  at  a  little 
distance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly.  When  he  related 
^8,  he  said :  '  Naught  vexed  me  but  that  it  was  empty. 
I  thought,  if  it  had  been  bat  full  of  molt,  he  might  have 
ffround  his  heart  out  for  roe.'  When  he  was  in  bed  he 
heard,  as  it  were,  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock  close  to 
the  bedside ;  and  Soofa  after,  the  sound  of  one  stani- 
bling  over  his  shoes  and  boots ;  bnt  there  were  none 
there :  he  had  left  them  bdow.  The  next  day  he  and 
the  maid  related  these  tiiines  to  the  other  maid,  who 
lai^bed  heartily,  and  said,  'What  a  oouple  of  fools  are 
vou  1  I  defy  anything  to  fiight  me.'  After  churning 
m  the  evening,  she  put  the  batter  in  the  tray ;  and  had 
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no  sooner  carried  it  into  the  dairy  than  she  heard  a 
knocking  on  the  shelf  where  several  puncheons  of  milk 
stood,  ^rst  above  the  shelf,  then  below.  She  took  the 
candle,  and  searched  both  above  and  below ;  but  bein^ 
able  to  find  nothing,  threw  down  butter,  tray,  and  all, 
and  ran  away  for  hef  life.  The  next  evening,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  my  sister  Molly,  being  tbem  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  sitting  in  the  dming-room  reading, 
heard  as  if  it  were  the  door  that  led  into  the  hall  open, 
and  a  person  walking  in  that  seemed  to  have  a  silk 
night-gown  rustling  and  trailing  along.  It  seemed  to 
walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door,  then  round  ag&in,  but 
she  could  see  nothing.  She  thought, '  It  signifies  noth- 
ing to  run  away,  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can  run  faster 
than  me.'  So  she  rose,  put  her  book  under  her  arm, 
and  walked  slowlv  away.  Afler  supper  she  was  sitting 
with  my  sister  Saky  (about  a  year  older  than  her)  in 
one  of  the  chambers,  and  telling  her  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  she  made  quite  light  of  n,  tellioe  her, '  I  won- 
der vou  are  so  casilv  frightened ;  I  would  fain  see  what 
wooid  frighten  me.^  Presently  a  knocking  began  under 
the  table.  She  took  the  candle  and  looked,  out  could 
find  nothing.  Then  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter, 
and  the  lid  of  a  warming-pan.  Next  the  latch  of  the 
door  moved  up  and  down  without  ceasip^.  She  started 
up,  leaped  into  the  bed  without  vndressmg,  pulled  the 
bedclothes  over  her  head,  and  never  ventured  to  look 
up  till  next  morning.  A  night  or  two  after,  my  sister 
^tty,  a  year  voonger  than  my  sister  MoUv,  was  wait- 
ing, as  usual,  oetween  nine  and  ten,  to  tale  awi^  my 
ftSier's  candle,  when  she  heard  one  coming  down  the 
earret  stairs,  walking  slowly  by  her,  then  going  down 
me  best  stairs,  then  up  the  back  stairs,  and  up  the  gar- 
ret stairs ;  and  at  every  step  it  seemed  the  house  shook 
firom  top  to  bottom.  Just  then  my  father  knocked. 
She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as 
possible.  In  ^e  morning  she  told  diis  to  my  eldest 
nster,  who  told  her, '  You  know  I  beHeve  none  of  these 
thiil^*  ?ray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night,  and 
I  will  find  out  the  trick.'  She  accordingly  took  my 
sister  Hetty's  nlaoe,  and  had  no  sooner  taken  away  the 
candle  than  sne  heard  a  noise  below.  She  hastened 
down  stairs  to  the  hall,  where  the  noise  was,  but  it  was 
Aen  in  the  kitchen.  She  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  it 
was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen.  When  she 
went  round,  it  was  drumming  on  the  outside ;  and  so 
alwavs  on  the  side  opposite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  a 
knocjLiog  at  the  back  xitcben  door.  She  ran  to  it,  un- 
locked it  sofUy,  and,  when  the  knocking  was  repeated, 
soddenly  opened  it ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  As 
soon  as  she  had  shut  it  the  knocking  bemi  again ;  she 
opened  it  again,  but  could  see  nothing.  When  she  went 
to  shut  the  door,  it  was  violently  thrust  against  her ; 
she  let  it  fly  open,  but  nothing  appeared.  She  went 
again  to  shut  it,  and  it  was  again  tnrust  against  her ; 
hat  she  set  her  knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door, 
forced  it  to,  and  turned  the  key.  Then  the  knocking 
began  again ;  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed. 
However,  firom  that  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  was  no  imposture  in  the  afikir.  The  next 
HKHming,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  said,  'If  I  hear  anything  myself;  I  shall 
know  how  to  judge.'  Soon  after  she  bceged  her  to 
oome  into  the  nursery.  She  did,  and  heard  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  as  it  were,  the  violent  rocking  of  a 
cradle ;  but  no  cradle  had  been  there  fbr  some  years. 
She  was  convinced  it  was  preternatural,  and  earnestly 
pnyed  it  mizht  not  disturb  her  in  her  own  chamber  at 
the  hours  of  retirement;  and  it  never  did.  She  now 
thought  it  proper  to  tell  mv  fiither,  but  he  was  extreme- 
ly nngry,  and  ^d :  '  Snky,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
These  lioys  and  girls  fright  one  another,  but  you  are  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  better.  Let  me 
hear  of  it  no  more.'  At  six  in  the  evenii^  he  had 
family  prayer  as  usual.  Whe4  he  began  the  prayer  for 
the  kin^,  a  knocking  began  all  round  the  room,  and  a 
thnndenng  knock  atten&d  the  Amen.  The  same  was 
heard  from  this  time  every  morning  and  evening  while 
th0  pnyer  for  the  king  was  repeated*    As  both  my 


father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest,  and  incapable  of 
being  pained  thereby,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  fuiiiish  the 
serious  reader  with  a  key  to  the  circumstance.  The 
year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed  my 
mother  did  hot  say  Amen  to  die  prayer  for  the  king. 
He  vowed  he  never  would  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did* 
He  then  took  his  horse  and  rode  away,  nor  did  she  hear 
anything  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came 
back,  and  lived  with  her  as  before.  But  I  fear  his  vow 
was  not  forgotten  before  Qod." 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Mr.  Wesley  waa 
not  tola  of  the  noises  until  the  21st  of  December, 
that  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  after  the  first  dis- 
turbance, it  i^peara  also  that  the  fiimily  had  been 
in  considerable  alarm  because  he  had  been  so  long 
without  hearing  the  noises,  it  being  the  common 
opinion  that  such  sounds  are  not  audible  to  the 
individual  to  whom  they  forebode  evil.  ^Sn,  Wes- 
ley's account  of  the  fint  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley 
is  as  follows :  — 

^  We  all  heard  it  but  your  fhther,  and  f  was  not  will- 
ing he  should  be  informed  of  it,  lest  he  should  fitncy  it 
was  against  his  own  death,  which,  indeed,  we  all  ap- 
prehended. But  when  it  began  to  be  so  troublesome, 
ooth  day  and  oight,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst 
be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tdl  him  of  it,  being  minded  he 
should  speak  to  it  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but 
somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us ;  but  the  night  after,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  it  knocked  loudly  nine  times, 
just  by  his  bedside.  He  rose  and  went  to  see  if  he  could 
find  out  what  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing.  Afterwards 
he  heard  it  as  the  rest  One  night  it  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  room  over  our  heads,  as  if  several  people  were 
walking,  then  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  and  waa  so  out- 
rageous, that  we  thought  the  children  would  be'fVight- 
ened :  so  your  £s Aer  and  I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the 
dark  to  light  a  candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  broad  stairs,  having  hold  of  each  other,  on  my 
side  there  seemed  as  if  somebody  had  emptied  a  bag  of 
money  at  my  feet ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the  bottles  under 
the  stairs  (which  were  manv)  had  been  dashed  in  a 
thousand  pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 
kitchen,  and  got  a  candle,  and  went  to  see  the  children, 
whom  we  found  asleep." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  servants 
could  have  wrought  the  disturbance,  Mrs.  Wesley 
writes:  — 

"We  had  both  man  and  maid  new  last  Martinmas, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them  occasioned  the  dis- 
turbance, both  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  and  be- 
cause they  were  more  afirighted  than  anybody  else. 
Besides,  we  have  often  heard  the  noises  when  they  were 
in  the  room  bv  us ;  and  the  maid  particnlarlv  was  in 
such  a  panic,  that  she  was  almost  incapable  of  all  busi- 
ness, nor  durst  even  go  from  one  room  to  another,  or 
stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  began  to  be  dark. 

*'  The  man  Robert  Brown,  whom  you  well  know,  was 
most  visited  by  it  lying  in  the  garret,  and  has  often  been 
frightened  down  barefoot,  and  almost  naked,  not  daring 
to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes ;  nor  do  I  think,  if 
he  had  power,  he  would  ^be  guilty  of  such  villany. 
When  the  walking  was  heard  in  the  garret,  Robert  was 
in  bed  in  the  next  room,  in  a  sleep  so  sound  that  he 
never  heard  your  father  and  me  walk  up  and  down, 
though  we  walked  not  softly  I  am  sure.  All  the  family 
has  heard  it  together,  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same 
time,  particularly  at  family  prayers.  It  always  seemed 
to  all  present  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  though 
often  Defore  any  could  say, '  It  is  here,'  it  would  remove 
to  another  place. 

*'  All  the  family  as  well  as  Robin  were  asleep  when 
^ottr  (i^her  iiftd  I  went  down  stairs,  nor  did  they  wake 
in  the  nursery  when  we  held  the  candle  close  by  them, 
only  we  observed  that  Hetty  trembled  exceedingly  in 
her  sleep,  as  she  always  did  before  the  noise  awakM  her. 
It  commonly  was  nearer  her  than  the  rest,  which  she 
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took  notice  of,  and  was  macli  frightened,  becanse  she 
thought  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  her.  I  could  multi- 
ply particular  instances,  but!  forbear." 

I  eive  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Emilia 
Wesley  to  her  brother  as  a  specimen  of  his  sisters' 
account  of  the  matter :  — 

"  My  sisters  in  the  painted  chamber  had  heard  noises, 
and  told  me  of  them,  but  I  did  not  much  believe,  till 
one  night,  about  a  week  after  the  first  eroans  were 
heard,  which  was  the  bc^nning,  just  after  the  clock  had 
struck  ten,  I  went  down  stairs  to  lock  the  door,  which  I 
always  do.  Scarcely  had  I  got  up  the  best  stairs,  when 
I  heard  a  noise  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  coal 
in  the  middle  of  die  fore  kitchen,  ai^  all  the  splinters 
seemed  to  fly  about  from  it.  1  was  not  much  fright- 
ened, but  went  to  my  sister  Suky,  and  we  together  went 
all  over  the  low  rooms,  but  there  was  nothing  out  of 
order. 

"  Our  dog  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  No  sooner  was  I  got  up  stairs, 
and  undressin^for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise  amon|:  many 
bottles  that  stand  under  the  best  stairs,  just  like  the 
throwing  of  a  great  stone  among  them,  which  had 
broken  them  all  to  pieces.  This  made  me  hasten  to 
bed ;  but  my  sister  Hetty,  who  sits  always  to  wiut  on 
my  father  going  to  bed,  was  still  sittiii|2:  on  the  lowest 
step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  being  shut  at  her 
back,  when  soon  after  there  came  down  the  stairs  be- 
hind her  something  like  a  man  in  a  loose  night-gown 
trailing  after  him,  which  made  her  fly  rather  than  run 
to  me  m  the  nursery. 

"All  this  time  we  never  told  our  father  of  it,  but  soon 
after  we  did.  He  smiled,  and  gave  no  answer,  but  was 
more  careful  than  usual  from  wat  time  to  see  us  to  bed, 
imagining  it  to  be  some  of  us  young  women  that  sat  up 
late  and  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially 
his  imputing  it  to  us,  or  our  lovers,  made  me,  I  own, 
desirous  of  its  continuance  till  he  was  convinced.  As 
fbr  my  mother,  she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  rats,  and 
sent  for  a  horn  to  blow  them  away.  I  laughed  to  think 
how  wisely  they  were  employed,  who  were  striving  half 
a  day  to  night  awi^  Jefibry,  for  that  name  I  gave  it, 
with  a  horn. 

**  But  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made 
angry.  For  from  that  time  it  was  so  outrageous  there 
was  no  auiet  for  us  after  ten  at  night.  I  hoard  fre- 
quently oetween  ten  and  eleven  something  like  the 
quick  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at  the  comer  of  the  room 
by  my  bed's  head,  just  like  the  running  of  the  wheels 
and  the  creaking  of  the  ironwork.  This  was  the  com- 
mon signal  of  its  coming.  Then  it  would  knock  on  the 
floor  three  times,  then  at  my  sister's  bed's  head  in  the 
same  room,  almost  always  three  together,  and  then  stav. 
The  sound  was  hollow  and  loud,  so  as  none  of  us  could 
ever  imitate. 

"  It  would  answer  to  my  mother  if  she  stamped  on 
the  floor,  and  bid  it.  If  would  knock  when  I  was  put- 
ting the  children  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  sat. 
One  time  httle  Kesy,  pretending  to  scare  Fatty,  as  I 
was  undressing  them,  stamped  with  her  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  immediately  it  answered  with  three  knocks 
just  in  the  same  place.  It  was  more  loud  and  fierce  if 
any  one  said  it  was  rats  or  anything  natural. 

*'  I  could  tell  vou  abundance  more  of  it,  but  the  rest 
will  write,  and  therefore  it  would  be  needless.  I  was 
not  much  frightened  at  first,  and  very  little  at  last,  but 
it  was  never  near  me  except  two  or  three  times,  and 
never  followed  me,  as  it  did  my  sister  Hetty.  I  have 
been  with  her  when  it  has  knocked  under  her,  and  when 
she  has  removed  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under 
her  feet,  which  was  enough  to  terrify  a  stouter  per- 


son. 


I  give  one  or  two  more  quotations.  Mtb.  Wedey 
writes  to  her  son  Samuel :  — 

"  We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak  and  try  if  any 
voice  could  be  heard.  One  night,  aoout  six  o'clock,  we 
went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  and  at  first  heard 


several  deep  groans,  then  knocking.  He  adjured  it  to 
speak,  if  it  lum  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  his 
house,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  but  it  knocked  thrice 
aloud.  Then  he  questioned  it,  if  it  were  Sammy,  and 
bid  it  if  it  were,  and  could  not  speak,  to  knock  again ; 
but  it  knocked  no  more  that  night,  which  made  us  hope 
it  was  not  against  your  death.''^ 

John  Wesley  writes :  — 

"  It  never  came  into  my  father's  study  till  he  talked 
to  it  sharply,  called  it  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and  bid  it 
cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and  come  to  him 
in  his  study  if  it  had  anything  to  say  to  him.  From 
the  time  of  my  mother's  desiring  it  not  to  disturb  her 
from  five  to  six  it  was  never  heara  in  her  chamber  from 
five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at  any  other  time 
when  she  was  employed  in  devotion.  Several  gentle- 
men and  cleigymen  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit 
the  house.  But  he  constantly  answered,  'No,  let  the 
Devil  flee  fh>m  me,  I  will  never  flee  from  the  Devil.' 
But  he  wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come  ' 
down.  He  was  preparing  to  do  so,  when  another  letter 
came  informing  him  the  disturbances  were  over,  after 
things  had  continued  (the  latter  part  of  the  time  day 
and  night)  from  the  2d  of  December  to  the  end  <» 
January." 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  Cole- 
ridge's notion  that  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but 
a  conta^ous  fancy,  and  that  there  was  no  objective 
reality  in  these  noises,  though  they  were  heard 
simultaneously  by  a  number  of  people,  loud  enough 
to  wake  them  from  sleep,  and  described  by  some  as 
enough  to  break  the  house  down,  and  referred  by 
all  who.  heard  them  to  the  same  place.  His  obser- 
vations, however,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  mani- 
festations took  place  deserve  to  be  attended  to. 

*' First  the  new  maid-servant  hears  it,  then  the  new 
man.  They  tell  it  to  the  children,  who  now  hear  it ; 
the  Children  tell  the  mother,  who  now  begins  to  hear  it; 
she  tells  the  father,  and,  the  night  after,  he  awakes  and 
then  first  hears  it.  Strong  presumptions,  first,  that  it 
was  not  objective,  i.  e.  a  tncx ;  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
contagious  disease ;  to  the  auditual  nerves,  what  vapors 
or  blue  devils  are  to  the  eye." 

I  acquit  the  servants  of  having  placed  a  trick  en 
the  fomil  V,  less  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mrs. 
Wesley  than  on  the  following  sprounds.  First,  the 
spirit,  however  troublesome,  showed  itself  to  be 
under  certain  restraints  of  right  feeling.  It  scrupu- 
lously complied  with  Mrs.  Wesley's  request  that  it  1 
would  not  disturb  her  during  the  time  she  had  set 
apart  for  devotion.  It  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
enter  into  communication  with  Mr.  Wesley  the 
father,  having  manifested  itself  to  the  rest  of  the 
household  some  three  weeks  before  it  ventured  to 
trouble  him.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Wesley  fell  into 
serious  distress  of  mind  lest  her  husband's  death 
should  be  portended  by  his  inability  to  hear,  Jeflery 
overcame  his  reluctance,  and  knocked  Mr.  Wesley 
up  the  very  next  night.  And  again,  when  the 
parents  were  uneasy  lest  it  should  be  the  spirit  of 
their  son  Samuel  which  visited  them,  and  asked  the 
ghost  to  knock  if  that  were  so,  Jefifery  went  away 
and  knocked  no  more  that  night.  And  here  I  mu^ 
remark,  in  passing,  hoW  near  the  world  then  was  to 
a  great  discovery  for  which  it  had  afterwards  to 
wait  for  more  than  a  century.  It  had  been  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  spirits  could  talk  if  they  would, 
a  belief  evidently  shared  bv  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
sharply  rebuked  Jeffery  as  a  aeaf  and  dumb  spirit, 
an  incivility  of  which  he  would  not  have  been  guilty 
had  he  supposed  the  spirit's  silence  to  proceed  from 
natural  infirmity,  and  not  from  obstinate  fiullennees. 
But  it  has  been  proved  by  modem  experiments  that 
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the  powers  of  ^irits  bad  been  mucb  overrated,  and 
that  many  wbo  will  freely  bold  intercourse  by 
knocking  are  incapable  of  Tocal  communication. 
Jefiery  snowed  on  tnis  occasion  every  willingness  to 
answer  questions  as  far  as  knocks  could  enable  bim 
to  do  ho,  and  if  only  tbe  idea  of  using  tbe  alphabet 
had  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Wesley,  the  discoveries 
of  this  century  might  have  been  anticipated. 

But  to  return,  my  second  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  servants  were  not  in  any  trick  is,  that  Jefiery, 
whose  chief  haunt  is  stated  to  have  been  the  nur- 
aery,  appears  to  have  bad  the  power  of  bearing  tbe 
conversation  of  the  girls  (as  be  testified  by  appro- 
priate knocks)  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  servants 
were  at  all  likely  to  have  bad.  Thus,  tbe  youngest 
little  girl  stamps  while  being  undressed,  and  is  in- 
stantly answered  by  Jefiery.  Emilia  says  that  Jef- 
fery  was  always  more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said 
it  was  rats  or  anytbing  natural.  Other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  documents. 

Thirdly.  Tbe  spirit  was  a  Jacobite,  as  be  showed 
by  constantly  interruptinjg  tbe  prayer  for  tbe  king 
and  royid  &mily.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  in 
respect  of  politics,  tbe  Wesleys  were  a  divided 
household,  the  father  being  a  loyal  subject  of  King 
George,  tbe  mother  being  a  stancb  adherent  of  tbe 
ezilea  &mily.  We  bave  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
the  motber's  opinion  which  prevailed  in  tbe  family. 
Ko  doubt  tbe  temper  of  tbe  ladies  must  bave  been 
SBTerely  tried  by  tbe  prayers  for  King  George  daily 
offerMl  by  Mr.  Wesley,  &nd  in  wbicb  they  were  sup- 
posed to  join,  and  to  wbicb  they  were  expected  to 
say  Amen.  But  I  see  no  reason  fi>r  supposing  that 
the  servants  were  likely  to  have  held  strong  Jaco- 
bite opinions,  and  to  nave  felt  tbe  prayers  for  tbe 
king  to  be  ofiensive.  On  tbe  wbole,  then,  these 
reasons  inclined  me  to  acquit  the  servants  of  any 
share  in  tbe  trick,  if  trick  there  were,  and  rather  to 
consider  whether  there  could  be  any  truth  in  Mr. 
Weslev's  own  first  supposition,  that  his  daughters  or 
thdr  lovers  must  bave  been  the  contrivers  of  the 
disturbances.  When,  however,  I  read  tbe  letters 
written  by  the  young  ladies  to  their  brother,  I  felt 
myself  constrained  to  acquit  tbe  sisters  one  afler 
another.  As  I  read  each  letter  I  was  forced  to  say, 
^  This  is  written  with  tbe  artlessness  of  truth.  The 
writer  of  this  is  honestly  telling  of  what  she  firmly 
Relieves  to  be  supernatural,  and  is  a  party  tp  no 
imposture." 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  omission  in  this  collec- 
tion of  letters.  There  is  no  letter  from  the  sister, 
whom  we  otherwise  know  to  be  tbe  cleverest,  and 
tbe  most  ready  at  her  pen.  Susannah,  indeed,  says 
that  it  is  needless  for  her  to  write  at  length,  *'  be- 
caose  Emilia  and  Hett^  write  so  particularly  about 
it*  It  seems  bard  to  imagine  that  Samuel,  wbo  so 
carefully  preserved  tbe  letters  of  bis  other  sisters, 
would  not  bave  taken  equal  care  of  Hetty's  letter, 
had  be  received  one  from  her.  But  wbeUier  it  be 
that  Hetty  never  wrote,  although  she  had  declared 
to  her  sisters  her  intention  of  writing,  or  that  her 
letter  was  not  preserved,  no  letter  of  hers  on  this 
•object  is  now  to  be  found.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  Ccee- 
mg  her  firom  suspicion  which  we  had  in  tbe  case  of 
her  sisters,  because  tbe  story  itself  would  lead  us  to 
eooclode  that  if  Jefiery  used  any  of  tbe  sisters  as 
hb  **  medium,"  it  must  have  been  Hetty.  We  are 
tM  that  Jefiery  seemed  to  have  a  particular  spite 
teainst  her,  that  he  fbllowed  her  about,  rapped  un- 
£r  her  feet,  and,  when  she  moved  to  anotberplace, 
iiilowed,  and  stUI  kept  under  her  feet.    We  are 


told  that  the  principal  scene  of  the  disturbances  was 
tbe  nursery,  where  Hetty  slept,  and  that  when  her 
parents  came  into  tbe  room  to  hear  the  noises,  ihey 
found  her  not  yet  waked  by  Jefiery,  but  sweat- 
ing and  trembling  violentlv  in  her  sleep.  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  her  uitber  was  waked  by  the 
spirit,  be  obtained  tbe  assistance  of  Hetty  in  exam- 
ining tbe  chambers,  because  she  was  the  only  person 
up  m  the  house.  And  it  would  seem  that  Hetty 
was  usually  one  of  the  last  pertons  up,  it  being  her 
office  to  take  away  her  fatb^s  candle  after  he  bad 
gone  to  bed.  Against  the  supposition,  however, 
that  Hetty  was  the  contriver  of  tne  tricks  which  so 
completely  puzzled  her  familv,  two  things  mav  be 
said,  —  first,  that  it  is  incredible  that  she  cotdd  nave 
produced,  without  assistance,  all  the  varied  noises 
and  other  phenomena  wbicb  were  ascribed  to  Jef- 
fery.  Secondly,  that  even  if  she  could,  it  is  incred- 
ible that  she  tooidd  bave  done  so.  I  take  tbe  moral 
difiiculty  first,  as  far  more  fi>rmidable  than  the  phys- 
ical one.  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  amiable  young 
girl,  well  and  piously  brought  up,  should  bave  been 
guilty  of  what  her  mother  Surly  caUs  **  such  villanv," 
as  to  terrify  her  whole  familv  for  a  cou))le  of  months ; 
that  she  should  have  succeeaed  in  keeping  her  secret 
from  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  and  car- 
ried that  secret  to  her  grave  ?  And  can  tbe  small- 
est motive  be  assigned  for  such  a  series  of  pranks  ? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I 
thought  it  well  to  ascertain  if  there  ^were  any  in- 
formation what  kind  of  person  Hetty  at  this  time 
was.  I  find  from  Dr.  Aaam  Clarke's  history  of  tbe 
Wesley  family,  that  she  was  at  this  time  a  lively, 
handsome,  and  unusually  clever  girl  of  nineteen. 
Her  great  talents  bad  been  taken  notice  of  by  her 
parents,  and  had  been  cultivated  accordingly.  She 
IS  said  t6  bave  been  able  to  read  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment at  eight  years  of  a^,  and  she  showed  mucb 
taste  for  poetical  composition,  which  she  continued 
to  practise  for  many  years  after  the  events  now  un- 
der consideration.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  gives  the  follow- 
ing character  of  her :  -^ 

"  From  her  childhood  she  was  gay  and  sprightly,  full 
oC  mirth,  good-humor,  and  keen  wit.  She  mdalgeid  this 
disposition  so  much,  that  it  was  said  to  have  given  great 
uneasiness  to  her  parents,  because  she  was  in  conse- 
quence of  it  betrayed  into  little  inadvertencies  which, 
tnougb  of  small  moment  in  themselves,  showed  that  her 
mind  was  not  under  proper  discipline,'  and  that  fancy, 
not  reason,  directed  that  line  of  conduct  which  sue 
thought  proper  to  pursue.  A  spirit  of  this  kind  is  a 
dangerous  disposition,  and  is  rarely  connected  with  a 
sufficiency  of  pmdenoe  and  discretion  to  prevent  it  fh>m 
injuring  itself,  and  offending  others.  She  appears  to 
have  hMl'many  suitors ;  but  they  were  generally  of  the 
airy  and  thoughtless  clsss,  and  ill  suited  to  make  her 
either  happy  or  nsefbl  in  a  matrimonial  life." 

Now  i£  we  bear  in  mind  the  order  in  which  Jef- 
fer3r's  successive  manifestations  occurred,  I  think  it 
is  not  impossible  to  give  a  probable  account  of  them 
which  shall  not  impute  to  the  contriver  of  these 
tricks'  any  peculiar  depravity,  bat  merely  a  charac- 
ter such  as  has  been  pust  described,  thoughtlessness 
and  high  spirits.  It  is  to  be  rememberecT  that  cer- 
tainly the  nrst,  and  ph)bably  tbe  first  two  or  three 
disturbances  were  beard  in  tbe  dining-room,  out  of 
which  a  door  opened  into  the  gsrden.  My  explana- 
tion of  these  nrst  noises  is  as  follows.  A  little  be- 
fore ten  one  night,  and  probably  after  her  parents 
bad  retired  to  rest,  Hetty  is  out  in  tbe  garden,  either, 
as  her  father  conjectured,  to  meet  a  lover,  or,  as  I 
rather  believe,  for  another  and  more  commonplaoe 
reason.    On  her  return  she  finds  the  man-servant 
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and  the  maid  rittine  in  the  dining-room,  tbrongh 
whidh  she  had  intenc&d  to  enter.  Not  choosing  to 
be  seen  by  them  cOkning  in,  she  groans  and  knocks, 
gives  them  a  thorough  frightening,  sends  them  off 
to  bed,  and  then  re-enters  at  her  leisure.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  may  hare  occurred  on  an- 
other occanon,  when  her  sister  Molly  was  in  the 
same  room.  I  im^^ne  these  first  tricks  to  have 
been  played  on  the  spiir  of  the  moment,  and  without 
the  least  intention  of  continuing  them.  I  come  now 
to  the  second  stage  of  the  disturoances,  that  in  which 
the  noises  were  ward  up  stairs,  and  heard  by  the 
Wesley  girls,  and  I  have  still  to  inquire,  assuming 
that  Hetty  could  cause  these  sounds,  whether  there 
Was  anv  conceivable  motive  which  could  accoimt  for 
her  domg  so.  The  first  disturbance  causes  a  much 
greater  sensation  in  the  household  than  its  author 
had  calculated  on.  The  fi-ightened  servants  tell 
their  story,  probably  with  some  exaggeration,  to 
their  fellow-servants  and  to  the  young  ladies,  and 
are  received  with  some  incredulity,  and  many  valor- 
ous speeches.  "  What  a  couple  of  fools  are  you," 
cries  the  other  maid.  '*I  defy  anything  to  fright 
me."  "I  wonder,"  savs  Miss  Susannan  Wesfey, 
*'  you  are  so  easily  frighted ;  I  would  fiun  see  what 
could  firight  me."  And  the  story  proceeds,  "  Pres- 
ently a  knocking  began  under  the  table."  Assum- 
ing, as  I  say,  that  E^tty  had  the  j)ower  to  produce 
this  sound,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  an}^hing  aston- 
ishing in  her*  exercise  of  the  power.  Nay,  rather, 
when  a  girl  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits  heard  these 
very  courageous  speeches,  the  difficulty  would  be 
for  her  to'  forbear  testing  the  vaunted  courage  of 
Ac  «peake«,  Mipposing  &at  she  had  the  poorer  to 
do  so. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  I  take  to  be,  that 
after  Hetty,  emboldened  by  success,  has  continued 
to  pUy  tricks  on  her  sisters  for  some  days,  one  mom- 
ing,  about  seven  o'clock,  while  Jeffery  is  in  full 
Bwmg,  the  eldest  Miss  Wesley  brings  in  her  mother 
to  hear.  Hetty  must  then  on  the  moment  decide 
whether  she  will  allow  it  to  appear  that  Jeffery  can 
be  silenced  by  her  mother^s  appearance,  or  whether 
she  will  continue  the  rappings  in  her  presence. 
Here  again  it  does  not  seem  to  me  unnatural  that 
she  should  have  taken  the  latter  course;  and  the 
ice  having  been  once  broken,  she  would  thencefor- 
ward have  lio  scruple  in  repeating  the  raps  in  her 
mother's  presence.  Mrs.  Wesley  next  imagining 
that  the  noises  might  be  caused  by  rats,  causes  a 
horn  to  be  sounded  to  frighten  them  awi^.  Her 
daughter  Emilia  pronounces  that  this  will  be  sure 
to  insult  Jeffery,  and  cause  him  to  be  more  trouble- 
some. And  this  proves  to  be  the  case ;  for  whereas 
he  had  hitherto  come  only  by  night,  he  now  comes 
day  and  night  It  is  easy  to  understand  both  that 
fletty  wouul  take  her  sister^s  hint,  and  also  that 
while  formerly  her  attempts  had  been  confined  to 
the  bedrooms  where  the  sisters  were  alone,  or  to 
places  where  only  the  servants  could  hear,  now  that 
she  gains  courage  to  knock  in  her  mother's  hearing, 
she  can  do  so  down  stairs,  and  in  the  daytime.  I  have 
already  noticed  that  she  was  careful  never  to  disturb 
her  mother  at  her  hours  of  devotion.  If  Hetty  may 
have  been  led  on  thus  far  step  by  step  in  thought- 
lessness and  gayety  of  spirit,  the  next  step  was  one 
in  which  she  had  scarcely  a  choice  left  her.  It 
seems  evident  that  of  her  own  will  she  would  not 
have  ventured  to  trouble  her  father,  who  seems  to 
have  inspired  as  much  awe  in  his  household  as  fa- 
thers orainarily  did  in  those  days.  But  When  her 
mother  became  seriously  unhappy  lest  h^  husband's 


death  should  be  poitended  by  his  inability  to  hear 
Jeffery,  a  daughter  who,  in  spite  of  thoughtlessness, 
really  loved  her  mother,  would  have  no  choice  left 
but  either  to  make  fhll  confession,  or  to  carry  her 
imposture  a  step  ftirther.  At  this  time,  then,  com- 
mence the  appearances  to  Mr.  Wesley,  which,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  I  can  collect,  continued  in  their  vio- 
lence only  for  a  week. 

The  first  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley  was  on  the 
21st  of  December.  On  the  26th  he  rebuked  the 
spirit  sharply,  and  charged  it  not  to  disturb  his  in- 
nocent children,  but  to  cohie  to  him  in  the  study,  if 
it  had  anything  to  say.  On  the  next  day  it  came 
by  appointment  to  the  study,  and  continued  to  be 
troublesome,  until  being  asked  to  knock  if  it  were 
Samuel's  spirit,  it  went  away  for  the  night.  It 
might  possibly  have  then  retired  altogether,  but 
that  on  the  next  day,  the  28th,  a  neighboring  cler- 
gyman is  brought  to  the  house  to  exorcise  the  ghost, 
and  accordingnr  a  grand  exhibition  takes  place  for 
his  benefit.  But  after  this,  as  well  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, Jeffm*  is  silent  for  more  than  three  weeks ; 
and  Mr.  Wesley  is  able  to  leave  home  to  pa^  a 
promised  visit,  and  the  familv  is  undisturbed  during 
nis  {Absence.  The  account  of  Jcffery's  reappearance 
on  the  24th  of  January  confirms  my  conviction  that 
a  member  of  the  family  was  concern^  in  the  im- 
posture. The  talk  in  the  house  on  the  subject  of 
the  phantom  would  naturally  have  nearly  died 
away,  when  it  suddenly  revjvea  on  the  23d  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  their  brother  Samuel,  who 
nas  Just  heard*  of  the  ghost,  and  is  full  of  curiosity 
for  mformation  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wesley  reads 
out  fbr  Ms  familv  the  account  which  he  has  written 
for  Samuel's  itaformation,  and  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, at  family  prayers,  Jeffery  begins  again  to  knock 
during  the  pravers  for  the  royal  family.  That  Jef- 
fery absented  himself  for  three  weeks  at  the  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  began  to  be  anxious  about 
Samuel's  safety,  and  returned  the  very  da^  after 
their  uneasiness  Was  removed,  is  a  fact  which  has 
not  been  noticed,  and  which  is  to  my  mind  demon- 
strative. With  regard  to  the  knocks  at  prayer- 
time,  when  it  is  remembered  what  stress  Mr.  Wes- 
ley laid  on  his  family  duly  answering  Atnen  at  the 
end  of  these  prayers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loud 
knocks  which  occurred  at  the  place  of  the  AmeUp 
were  very  colivenient  to  cover  the  silence  of  any 
member  of  the  family  who  disliked  the  response. 
I  do  not  find  that  on  this  second  occasion  Jeffery 
knocked  at  ant  other  time,  and  his  vi«t  only  con- 
tinued a  few  oays.  Hie  performer  wpuld  by  this 
time  be  pretty  well  tired  of  the  trick,  and  the  pro- 
posal to  orififf  Samuel  down  from  London  would  be 
an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  it.  I  ought 
not  to  omit  to  take  notice  of  one  other  fact.  Jef- 
fury's  first  appearance  outside  the  house  was  her- 
alded by  loud  groans ;  but  firom  the  time  that  he 
came  inside  the  house  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  any  such  sounds  were  heard.  Some  "  two 
or  three  feeble  squeaks^  a  littie  louder  than  the 
chirpings  of  a  bird,"  were  the  only  exercise  oi  its 
vocKU  oi^gans  that  Mr.  Weslev's  invocations  could 
elicit  We  find  that  Jeffery  had  a  voice,  but  that, 
after  the  fint  day,  something  prevented  him  from 
using  it  This  is  easily  understood  on  my  hypothe- 
cs;  for  a  girl  migfit  try  to  frighten  her  sisters  by 
noises  of  eveiy  other  kind,  but  sounds  made  by 
her  own  voice  are  precisely  those  which  she  woula 
find  it  hard  to  venture  on  without  danger  of  detec- 
tion. 

Lastly,  Ao  fiict  that  Jed'eiy's  seci^t  was  ntiVA 
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discovered  is  explained  by  the  unexpected  dimen- 
sions which  the  trick  assumed.  I  imagine  that 
when  Hetty  first  began  to  play  tricks  on  her  sisters, 
she  contemplated  having  a  hearty  lauffh,  \^ith  them 
and  at  them,  when  all  was  over.  JBut  when  her 
parents  came  to  be  included  in  the  mystification; 
when  her  mother  began  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
her  husband's,  or  her  son'^  or  ner  brother's  death 
that  was  intimated ;  when  her  father  exorcised  Jef- 
fery  as  a  devil,  and  her  sister  reioiced  at  having  her 
tendencies  to  infidelity  corrected,  and  at  having  such 
an  **  opportunity  of  convincing  herself,  past  doubt 
or  scruple,  of  the  existence  of  some  beings  besides 
those  we  see," — then  to  conf^  that  all  nad  been 
imposture,  would  have  drawn  upon  Hettv  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  from  the  wnole  fiuuily  as  few 
would  have  had  moral  courage- to  face. 

I  think  I  have  proved  that  if  Hetty  was  able  to 
produce  Jefiery's  noises,  there  is  nothing  violently 
miprobable  in  the  supposition  that  she  might  have 
chosen  to  do  so.  I  must  now  say  something  as  to  the 
phyacal  difficulty,  which  la  no  doubt  formSable.  In 
&ct,  to  g[ive  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena IS  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
we  are  without  any  accurate  information  as  to  the 

Elan  of  the  house,  and  when  we  dot  not  know  exact- 
/  what  allowance  to  make  for  some  natural  exag- 
gerations in  the  wonders  related.  But  I  have  inti- 
mated in  the  title  of  this  paper  that,  making  some 
little  deduction  for  such  exaggerations  (and  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  John  Wesl^'s  narrative  with  the 
original  documents  will  show  the  tendency  of  such 
stories  to  improve  on  repetition),  I  consider  Jefiery's 
disturbances  to  be  identical  in  kind  with  those  pro- 
duced by  modem  spirit-rappers,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  accounted  for  in  whatever  way  we  choose  to 
account  for  the  latter  phenomena.  It  certainly  does 
seem  surprising  that  a  young  girl  should  discover 
the  art  fi>r  herself,  and  should  carry  it  to  as  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  has  been  attained  by  profes- 
iionat  ardsts  in  modem  times.  But  it  is  certam  that 
she  was  a  girl  of  no  ordinary  abilities ;  and  that  she 
had  many  advantages  which  are  not  enjoyed  by 
modem  exhibitors.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  knew 
that  riie  was  the  exhibitor,  and  she  had  an  audience 
who  soon  came  to  think  it  Sadduceeism  to  doubt  of 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  performance.  J£ 
the  idea  of  imposture  was  ever  entertained,  and  any 
attempt  made  to  detect  it,  she  was  completely  in  the 
secret,  and  could  make  her  own  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. And  she  never  was  bound  to  perform  at 
any  particular  time  or  place,  and  if  at  any  moment 
knocking  seemed  dangerous,  she  might  postpone  it 
to  tiie  next  more  convenient  opportunity.  I  have 
already  noticed  how  her  being  often  up  when  every 
one  in  the  house  had  gone  to  bed,  would  make  it 
easy  for  her  to  take  measures  which  would  lead  to 
the  occurrence  of  some  noise  which  would  have  a 
startling  effect  when  heard  in  the  dead  silence  of 
nisht. 

It  requires  no  common  amount  of  courage  to  be 
unafifected  by  an  unaccountable  noise  heard  in  the 
dark  at  the  dead  of  night  Thus  when  the  worthy 
Wesley  couple,  resolved  on  discovering  the  ghost, 
were  with  a  whimsical  mixture  of  bravery  and  tei^ 
tor  groping  their  way  down  stairs,  holding  each  oth- 
er by  the  hand,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  how 
their  hearts  must  have  lumped  to  hear  a  cradi  which 
sounded  on  Mrs.  Wesley's  side  as  if  a  large  pot  of 
inoney  had  been  emptied  at  her  feet,  and  on  Mr. 
Wesley's  as  if  a  stoue  had  been  thrown  among  a 
heap  of  bottles  which  lay  under  the  stairs.    It  would 


be  easy  to  make  theories  as  to  how  this  and  other 
such  sounds  may  have  been  produced,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  now  to  prove  tnat  any  such  theory  is 
the  right  one.  But  comparing  this  story  with  others 
that  have  appeared  in  print,  and  with  one  nearly 
parallel  case  of  which  I  have  been  told  privately,  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  Hetty,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  confederate,  having  produced  all  t^e 
sounds  that  were  heard. 

One  other  circumstance  it  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain. Adam  Clarke  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
fact  that  in  a  letter  written  about  thirty  years  afler 
the  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Emilia 
Wesley  (then  Mrs.  Harper)  states  tnat  she  has  still 
heard  Jeficry  on  more  occasions  than  one.  Clarke, 
therefore,  thinks  himself  justified  in  rejecting  any 
explanation  of  the  disturbances  at  Epworth  Parson- 
.^e,  which  will  not  also  explain  these  appearances 
thirty  years  afterwards  and  in  a  different  place.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  on  these  later  occasions  there 
were  more  than  isolated  noises,  and  we  have  no  trace 
of  such  a  counected  series  of  sounds,  heard  by  more 
people  than  one,  as  that  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting.  It  has  often  occurred  to  people  in  old 
houses,  and  surroimded  by  old  furniture,  to  hear 
noises  at  night,  of  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
assimi  the  cause.  Mrs.  Ha^r  hearing  such  sounds 
would  naturally  think  of  the  spirit  whose  pranks  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  her  youth ;  out  there  is 
no  reason  to  beUeve  that  disturbances  resembling 
those  which  took  place  at  Epworth  troubled  any  ^ 
the  family  again. 

Kit  were  the  case  that  Hetty  Wedey  was  guilty 
of  all  that  my  hypothesis  imputes  t9  her,  the  severest 
censor  could  not  wish  her  fault  to  have  been  followed 
by  heavier  punishment  than  the  unhappiness  which 
befell  her  in  after  life.  Her  story,  which  is  a  very 
sad  one,  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  The  reader 
will  find  it  in  Clarke's  "  History  of  the  Wesley 
Family,"  already  referred  to. 

ON  FORMING  OPINIONS  OF  BOOKS. 

Since  we  are  so  made  that  we  can  never  do  an 
injustice  either  to  a  person  or  a  thing  without  harm- 
ing ourselves  in  the  act,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  deal  justly  with,  among  other  matters,  our 
books.  Books  may  be  called  intermediate  between 
persons  and  things.  When  we  have  paid  for  them, 
we  may,  if  we  please,  do  a^  we  will  with  our  own ; 
but  it  IS  at  our  peril  that  we  do  them  wrong.  The 
friend  who  has  dined  ofi*  our  mutton  and  our  wine 
probably  costs  us  as  much  as  our  book  did;  but 
though  we  are  at  liberty,  or,  at  all  events,  take  the 
liberty,  to  criticise  our  firiends  after  they  are  gone 
home,  we  do  not  feel  entitled  to  be  uiyust  or  undis- 
criminating  in  what  we  say  of  them.  And  we  rarely 
approve  each  other  in  judging  hastily.  "  Perhaps 
we  had  better  see  him  a^in,  my  dear ;  we  migut 
like  him  better  next  time^  —  are  not  these  house- 
hold words  ?  Hien,  besides  the  rashness  of  short 
acquaintance,  there  are  errors  of  inaptitude,  of  in- 
experience, of  rude  indocility,  of  misplaced  reliance, 
and  so  forth,  which  could  never  be  exhaustively  clas- 
sified or  described.  A  few  hints  may,  however,  be 
usefuL 

1.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  urging  overmuch 
the  propriety  of  freouent,  very  firequent,  reading 
of  the  same  book.  The  book  remains  tlie  same, 
but  the  reader  changes,  and  the  value  of  reading 
lies  in  the  collision  of  minds.  It  ma^  be  taken  for 
granted  that  no  conceivable  amount  of  reading  could 
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ever  pat  me  into  the  position  with  respect  to  his 
book  —  I  mean  as  to  intelligence  only  —  in  which 
the  author  strove  to  place  me.  I  may  read  him  a 
hundred  times,  and  not  catch  the  precise  right  point 
of  view ;  and  may  read  him  a  nundred  and  one 
thncBj  and  hit  it  the  hundred  ^nd  first.  The  driest 
and  hardest  book  that  ever  was  contains  an  interest 
over  and  above  what  can  be  picked  out  of  it,  and 
laid,  so  to  speak,  on  the  table.  It  is  interesting  as 
my  friend  is  interesting ;  it  is  a  problem  which  in- 
vites me  to  closer  knowledge,  and  that  usually  means 
closer  love.  He  must  be  a  poor  friend  that  we  only 
care  to  see  once  or  twice,  and  then  forget 

2.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  some  people,  who 
deliver  upon  the  books  they  read  very  unhesitat- 
ing judgments,  that  they  may  be  wanting,  either 
by  congenital  defect,  or  defect  of  experience,  or 
defect  of  reproductive  memory,  in  the  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  for  judging  fairly  of  any  par- 
ticular book.  Yet  the  first  question  a  practised  and 
conscientious  reader  asks  himself  is,  whether  he  has 
any  natural  or  accidental  disability  for  the  task  of 
criticism  in  any  given  case.  It  may  surprise  many 
persons  to  hear  of  the  possibility  of  sucn  a  thing ; 
out  perhaps  it  may  be  made  clear  by  examples. 

As  to  congenita  defect  We  all  admit  that  some 
individuals  are  bom  with  better  "  ears  **  for  music, 
and#  better  "  eyes  "  for  color,  and  more  "  taste  **  for 
drawing  than  others,  and  we  willingly  defer,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  the  decisions  upon  the  points 
in  question  of^  those  who  are  by  nature  the  best 
gifled.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  meet  people 
who,  in  spite  of  culture,  continue  unmusical  au  their 
lives  long,  or  unable  to  catch  perspective,  or  draw 
a  wheel  round  or  a  chimney  straight,  or  discriminate 
fine  shades  of  color  at  all.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  opinions  of  such  persons  upon  questions  of  the 
fine  arts  ?  Scarcely  anything,  of  course.  Now  a 
book  is  in  no  wise  distinguished,  for  our  present  pur^ 
pose,  from  a  picture  or.  a  sonata.  It  is  sure,  if  it  be 
a  good  book,  to  appeal,  in  some  of  its  parts,  to  spe- 
cial aptitudes  of  sensibility  on  the  part  of  its  read- 
ers ;  but  if  the  reader  lacks  the  aptitudes,  where  is 
the  poor  author?  And  cases  in  point  are  not  so 
rare  as  might  be  supposed. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  wanting 
in  sensibility  to  beauty  in  general ;  in  the  feeling  of 
personal  attachment ;  in  the  feeling  of  the  hearth ; 
the  feelings  of  the  forum ;  the  feebngs  of  the  altar. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  come  across  characters 
in  which  the  ordinary  natural  susceptibility  to  de- 
votional ideas,  nay  to  fervid. ideas  in  general,  seems 
wholly  lefl  out.  It  is  as  if  they  had  come  into  the 
worla  with  a  sense  short  Again,  you  may  meet 
people  who  have  no  idea  of  humor.  Allow  any  lat- 
itude you  please  for  taste  in  this  matter,  —  and,  of 
course,  taste  differs,  —  it  still  remains  true  that  a  to- 
tal absence  of  the  sense  of  fun  is  occasionally  seen 
in  society.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  in  speak- 
ing of  qualities  we,  after  all,  draw  arbitrary  bound- 
ary lines.  There  are  many  deficiencies,  as  many  as 
there  are  human  bein^,  which  cannot  be  labelled, 
—  compound  deficiencies,  so  to  speak,  wliich  afiect 
the  total  appreciativeness  of  our  minds  to  a  degree 
which  we  ourselves  cannot  measure,  though  a  heal- 
thy self-consciousness  may  keep  us  on  our  guard; 
and,  of  course,  our  estimates  of  literature,  as  of 
other  forms  of  art,  must  be  afi*ected  by  such  short- 
comings in  our  natural  make.  The  staple  of  the  In 
Memoriam  is  the  tender  regret  of  faithful  friendship 
for  the  firiend  lost,  —  this,  I  say,  is  the  staple,  much 
as  the  poem  contains  in  addition.    Fortunately  this 


is  what  most  human  beings  can  enter  into  with  ease ; 
but  suppose  it  were  not  so,  how  would  the  excepted ' 
people  relish  the  poemV  Obviously  they  would 
lack  the  very  first  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  it 
Now,  in  proportion  as  a  writer,  poet  or  not,  address- 
es himself  to  compotmd  sensibihties,  which  may  not 
have  shaped  themselves  vet  in  average  minds,  he 
takes  rank,  no  doubt,  below  the  first  order  of  his 
crafl,  but  we  need  not  be  unjust  to  him.  He  has  his 
own  burden  to  bear ;  and,  since  writers  of  this  kind 
must  arise  in  times  of  rapid  and  complicated  intel- 
lectual transition,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  in 
forming  opinions  of  books.  For  the  reasons  just 
pointed  out,  we  may  not  fully  understand  or  like 
such  writers,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  fighting  a  batUe 
for  which  our  children  will  pe  the  better. 

It  is  obvious  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  remark  to 
our  own  imperfections  of  experience,  or  our  pecu- 
liarities of  experience.  We  are  all  very  fond  of 
telling  the  young  who  are  about  us  that  they  will 
one  day  understand  the  wise  saws  in  which  they  now 
see  nothing ;  but  among  our  peers,  do  we  lay  ^e 
same  thing  to  heart  ?  What  flashes  of  light  do 
experiences  of  fresh  emotion,  such  as  meet  us  sud- 
denly upon  turning  comers  in  our  lives,  often  throw 
upon  all  our  past  -store  of  facts !  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  book  we  slight,  or  the  particular  ^a^«  we 
slight,  is  written  by  some  fellow-creature  who  has 
happened  to  receive  fh^m  events  a  quickening  touch 
which  has  not  yet  fallen  to  our  own  lot  Poor  in- 
deed must  our  experience  be  as  readers  of  books  if 
we  have  never  found  a  page,  which  once  we  thought 
empty,  now  full  of  life  and  light  and  meaning. 
Trae,  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  make  us  feel 
with  him  and  see  with  him ;  some  fault  may  be  his, 
—  and  yet  not  all  the  fault  At  least,  he  may  claim 
that  we  should  bring  to  him  a  tolerably  patient  and 
receptive  mind,  not  a  repelling,  refusing  mind ;  in  a 
wora,  that  we  should  treat  him  with  decency,  if  we 
profess  to  attend  to  him  at  all. 

Akin  to  defect  of  experience  is  defect  of  r^ro- 
ductive  memory.  It  is  very  common  for  a  man  to 
take  up  a  book  which  he  once  admired  with  passion, 
and  to  find  scarcely  anything  in  it  What,  then,  is 
the  natural  thought,  the  one  that  he  is  most  likely  to 
make  ?  That  his  judgment  is  more  mature,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  it  may  be,  and  it  ought  to  be ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  author  of  the  work  may  claim  that  his 
reader  should  ask  himself  another  question,  namely. 
Have  I  lost  anything  in  general  or  specific  sensibil- 
ity since  I  first  read  this  book  ?  I  have  m^'self  had 
to  ask  this  question,  and  to  answer  it  against  myself. 
Lapse  of  time  must  alter  us ;  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
too  apt  to  fancy  ourselves  wiser  when  we  are  only 
something  more  hard,  and  something  more  dull.  It 
has  happened  to  me,  indeed,  to  a^e  with  a  writer 
upon  nrst  reading ;  to  disagree  with  him  upon  sec- 
ond reading,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two ;  and 
then  again,  upon  third  reading,  after  another  inter- 
val, to  nave  to  come  back  to  my  first  opinion. 

3.  We  do  not  sufficiently  discriminate,  when  we 
speak  of  the  reception  of  books,  in  our  use  of  the 
word  public.  Which  public  ?  There  are  a  hundred. 
A  square  tx>ok  will  no  more  suit  a  round  public  than 
a  square  thing  will  go  into  a  round  hole ;  but  if  a 
square  man  shuns  to  read  a  square  book  because  a 
round  public  has  rejected  it,  ho  is  clearly  a  loser. 
Again,  there  are  small,  peculiar  publics,  which  are, 
notwithstanding  their  smaUncss,  well  worth  consid- 
ering. The  currents  of  feeling,  opinion,  and  culture 
are  enormous,  with  a  thousand  eddies  in  them; 
creeks  and  bays  and  little  inlets  where  strange  pleas- 
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ant  barks  find  shelter,  which  would  be  cracked  or 
run  down  if  they  took  the  start  in  the  main  stream. 
It  is  a  p€bculiar  and  special  public  which  welcomes, 
for  example,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It 
would  never  have  found  a  welcome  fi*om  a  wide, 
rongfa-and-ready  magazine  audience ;  but  the  books 
once  afloat,  they  fina  their  public  and  their  public 
crows.  Thus  the  experience  of  bookmakers  is  uni- 
K>rm  upon  one  point,  —  they  can  rarely  ^t  anybody 
to  see  anything  in  their  best  efibrts  till  they  are 
printed,  probably  by  a  fluke,  or  a  half-fluke.  Then 
the  square  people  fall  into  the  square  holes,  and 
what  the  author  knew  to  be  good  is  found  out  to  be 
eood  by  a  *'  public  "  which  never  saw  anything  in  it 
before.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  a  little  sympa- 
thetic excitement :  if  one  sheep  goes  over  the  heoge 
the  rest  follow.  But  when  an  author  has  digested, 
as  he  may,  the  bitter  reflections  which  occur  to  him 
at  such  a  pass  as  this,  he  has  probably  to  swallow 
something  bitterer  still :  the  round  public  —  who  are 
mere  sheep,  following  the  rest  over  a  hedge,  and 
who  do  not  at  all  see  the  subtle  adaptations  and  tit- 
nesses  which  made  the  success  of  the  square  article 
with  the  square  public  —  come  upon  the  square  au- 
thor, and  want  him  to  do  something  like  what  he  did 
before.  The  utter,  utter,  fathom-deep  blindness 
which  prompts  this  kind  of  want  is,  in  recompense, 
one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  world.  If  the 
Mjuare  writer  can  afford  to  throw  away  an  opportu- 
nity, he  declines  to  kill  his  golden  goose  for  the 
round  people ;  if  not,  he  submits  to  the  temptation, 
and  his  poor  little  productive  bird  is  gone  forever. 
It  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out,  that 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  over  again  is  a  purely 
commercial  idea  (and  it  never  pays) ;  the  artist-idea 
is  to  do  something  fresh,  never  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  again,  to  o^r  up  not  dead  things,  but  things 
in  which  the  life  is  younjg  and  glowing.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  pointing  things  out  ?  When  an  author 
has  made  us  admire  some  of  his  works,  we  imme- 
diately proceed  to  make  him  the  victim  of  his  own 
saccess ;  —  we  sacrifice  him  to  a  habit  of  admiration 
which  our  own  weakness  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
<mr  minds;  we  make  over  i«aiii  the  very  mistake 
we  have  just  repented  of — tiU  another  sheep  hap- 
pens to  go  over  the  hedge. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  critic  of  a  book,  standing, 
as  he  so  often  does,  between  the  author  and  the 
reader,  is  not  always  a  well-considered  one.  The 
critic  is,  by  rights,  a  reader  with  a  trained  mind. 
He  »  supposed  to  have  disciplined  himself  to  avoid 
the  partfaiities  of  the  careless  or  unconscious  reading 
mind.  If  he  has  reallv  done  this,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  strong  and  sensitive  conscience,  of  just  that 
breadth  and  variety  of  culture  which  pive  a  laige 
outlook  upon  things  in  general ;  and  if  conditions 
like  these  are  to  be  combined  in  one  man,  that  man 
can  scarcely  be  youthful.  Unless,  however,  our 
critic  be  a  person  who  in  some  high  degree  answers 
to  this  description,  he  is  only  a  man  like  the  ordi- 
nary general  reader,  and  his  opinion  of  a  book  is  a 
mere  pack  of  partialities.  But  of  neccssitv  the 
number  of  critics  who  do  answer  to  this  description 
must  be  comparatively  smalL  And  in  fact  there 
must  be  a  very  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
pronouncing  opinions  on  books  who  have  just  no 
qualifications  for  the  task.  At  the  present  time, 
bterature,  in  its  more  transient  forms,  is  very  much 
what  school-keeping  used  to  be,  —  a  resource  for 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  no  other  at  hand,  and 
tiie  net  tak^  up  fish  of  all  kinds.  Thus  we  constant- 
ly lee  reviews  and  essays  in  which  the  writing  is  as 


purely  imitative  as  any  copy  that  ever  was  done  by 
a  school-boy,  and  in  which  almost  every  bad  quality 
that  can  exist  in  a  man  without  hanging  or  trans- 
porting him  is  visible  upon  the  very  surface, — ^^mer- 
cenariness,  delight  in  superiority,  the  desire  to  cause 
suffering,  utter  incapacity  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  any  but  the  lowest  motives.  The  same  descrip- 
tion applies  to  lai^  numbers  of  the  books  that  are 
publisned,  —  it  must  of  necessity  do  so.  When  all 
sorts  of  people  have  acquired  the  literary  knack,  we 
must  expect  all  sorts  of  writing.  But  tnen  there  is, 
we  all  know,  a  prestige  hanging  around  literature. 
There  is  something  about  a  book  which  suggests 
superiority,  and  commands,  to  start  with,  a  certain 
dc^^ree  of  respect  In  truth,  to  be  able  to  write,  as 
things  go,  no  more  makes  a  man  worthy  of  regard 
or  attention  than  a  certain  other  species  of  benefit 
of  clergy  did  in  olden  da^'S.  But  if  most  people 
foi^t  uiis,  as  they  unluckily  do  in  the  case  of  oooks, 
they  forget  it  still  more  disastrously  in  submitting  to 
be  guided,  without  any  independent  effort  of  tneir 
own  understandings,  by  casual  reviewers.  The  re- 
viewer is  not  only  a  man  who  can  write,  he  is  a  man 
whose  office  is  judicial ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Yet  that  a 
man  is  no  more  a  critic  because  he  writes  reviews 
than  a  man  is  a  soldier  because  he  carries  a  sword, 
may  every  day  be  seen.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  real  critical  capacity  and  real  good  feeCng  extant 
amon^  the  people  who  write  criticisms,  and  it  is 
able,  m  a  considerable  d^ree,  to  make  itself  at- 
tended to ;  but  it  not  only  is,  it  must  be  the  case, 
that  the  greater  part  of  tibe  criticism  which  passes 
under  our  eye  should  be  incompetent  and  perni- 
cious. The  persons  who  write  it  are  of  the  ruck ; 
and  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  Hallam,  a 
Coleridge,  a  Schlegel,  a  Lessing,  are  not  to  be 
picked  up  like  stones  in  the  street  Is  eveiy  re- 
viewer, tnen,  to  be  a  Hallam?  No,  but  every 
reviewer  should  possess  in  degree,  and  in  similar 
order  of  combinaium,  the  very  highest  qualities. 

5.  Reviewers  are  qenerdUy  a  hard-worked  and 
much-irritated  class  of  men.  Hieir  power  is  over- 
rated ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  share  in 
forming  our  permanent  opinions  of  books ;  and  even 
the  share  which  the  higher  criticism  has  in  that 
work  is  not  what  might  at  first  glance  be  supposed. 
It  is  a  &ct  that  the  ^neral  reception  of  books  is 
like  the  general  reception  of  a  play ;  in  other  words, 
what  is  best  falls  flat,  what  is  bad  —  or  at  all  events 
far  short  of  best  —  is  received  with  applause.  No- 
body will  deny  that  it  is  invariably  the  worst  and 
the  most  threadbare  jokes  which  are  taken  up  at  a 
play.  It  is  the  same  with  books ;  a  roan's  best  must 
be  greatly  alloyed,  or  it  is  not  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  readers.  This  is  so  strictly  true,  that  per- 
sons who  have  to  write  for  certain  publics  know 
perfectly  well  their  cue,  and  act  upon  it,  unless  they 
can  afford  to  disregard  money  profit.  And  the  cue 
is  this :  write  for  intelligent  people,  but  always  write 
what  used  to  interest  vou  several  years  ago.  Then 
again,  the  highest  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  art,  those 
which  yield  the  most  enduring  delight,  are  those 
which  depend  upon  unity  of  conception,  upon  the 
proportionate  development  of  parts  with  strict  ref* 
erence  to  a  certain  general  effect  The  best  humor 
and  the  best  pathos  are  precisely  of  this  kind,  and 
so  of  other  qualities.  Now  the  characteristic  of 
quite  average  minds  is,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
permanence  of  effect,  and  will  not,  cannot j  let  us  say, 
dwell  patiently  upon  works  of  art  till  the  deeper 
fomftams  of  enjoyment  wake  up  for  them.    They 
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feel  the  first  attraction,  they  think  that  ia  all,  and 
then  they  are  off  to  something  new.  That  is  their 
idea  of  reading.  Hence  it  may  truly  be  said,  not 
only  that  nnity  is  thrown  away  upon  them,  but  that 
it  is  a  positive  offence  and  stumblings-block.  Let 
the  artist  make  a  whole  as  carefully  as  he  will,  the 
public  will  break  it  up ;  as  the  manager  tells  the 
poor  theatre-poet  in  the  prelude  to  Faust,  each  will 
pick  out  his  own,  just  like  the  little  child  that  I  once 
saw  in  raptures  at  one  of  Tumer^s  pictures,  —  **  0  pa, 
there 's  a  rabbit  1  **  —  as  indeed  tnere  was  and  is,  in 
the  very  comer.  Now,  to  speak  in  parables,  almost 
every  good  thing  does  contain  a  rabbit,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  welcome  to  admire  it ;  but  it  is  not  cheering 
to  reflect  that,  though  a  good  writer  is  usually  a£ 
mired  for  what  is  really  good  in  him,  he  is  not 
alwa^  admired  —  never  by  the  general  reader  — 
for  his  best  *■'•  good."  He  is  liked  for  *'  points  "  which 
^^take."  Now  here  it  is  that  critics  do  us  an  impor- 
tant service.  It  is  they  who,  honestly  studying 
books,  and  desiring  above  all  things  to  grasp  uiem 
as  wholes,  have  the  keenest  and  most  endurmg  de- 
light in  them ;  and  the  delight  is  so  keen  that  their 
utterance  of  it  is  sufficient  to  lift  up  the  best  books 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  to  a  true  level  of 
appreciation.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  best 
thin^  popular,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
stupid,  and  to  penetrate  the  outskirts  of  popular 
feeling,  with  a  blind  sense  of  a  great  saored  sort  of 
merit  that  must  not  be  meddled  with.  In  this  way  a. 
book  is  perhaps  said  to  be  "  more  praised  than  read," 
as  the  phrase  is ;  the  presumption  in  such  a  case  is 
that  it  18  both  read  ana  praised  by  sood  judges,  and 
read  without  praise  by  a  large  ckss  besides,  —  a 
class  which,  li  it  were  so  in£screet  as  to  praise, 
would  be  found  to  have  raised  the  cry  of  "•  Stop 
thief!"  against  itself.*  Thus,  then,  critics  have  a 
most  important  function  to  exercise  in  maintaining 
those  higher  levels  of  appreciation  which  are  again 
kept  up%t>m  age  to  age  by  the  traditions  of  literar 
ture.  For  the  feast  competent  judges  of  all  are  ever 
ready  to  accept  a  traditi<ni. 

There  is  not  room  at  thitf  opportunity  to  deal  with 
that  delightM  subject,  the  traditions  of  book  criti- 
cism, nor  with  that  of  the  importance  to  a  critical 
reading  of  books  of  one  peculiar,  unusual  form  of 
memory,  and  its  equally  unusual  counterpart,  the 
anticipative  apprehensiveness.  But  these  topics  can 
wait 

There  are  some  of  my  readers  who  could  say 
much  wiser  and  better  things  than  any  I  have  here 
said  upon  forming  opinions  of  books,  and  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  and  will  not 
correct  and  supplement  me  as  he  goes  along.  By 
all  means ;  there  is  only  room  in  so  many  pages  for 
so  many  thixigs,  and  each  must  contribute  his  own 
threads  of  color  towards  the  white  light  Above  all 
things,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  readers  in 
whom  simplicity  and  nobility  of  soul  take  the  place 
of  fiiculty  and  culture,  who  choose  the  good  without 
knowing  why,  whose  libraries  are  a  profound  lesson 
to  the  Keenest  and  most  patient  of  critics.  But 
these  bright  exceptional  instances  must  not  be  used 
to  prove  too  much,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
not  one  of  us  who  really  belongs  to  the  exceptional 
category  has  any  suspicion  of  &e  fact 


*  Taktiif  op  bj  aoold«nt,  whHe  raadingr  this  proof,  JjtAj  Manr 
Wortlej  MonUffa'fl  Lettert^  I  flad  ahe  aayt  of  BoUngbroke  (19th 
December,  1764; :  **  I  am  mooh  mietaken  if  he  It  not  obligod  to 
Mr.  Bayle  for  the  generalitj  of  bis  critfcismt }  for  which  reawm  be 
•Aeti  lo  dcspifle  him,  that  he  may  ateal  flram  him  with  thflulett 
ioapidon."  * 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

When  autnmn  days  grew  pale,  there  came  a  troop 
Of  ehildltke  forms  from  that  cold  moantalo-top ; 
With  trailing  garments  through  the  air  they  came, 
Or  walked  the  gnmnd  with  girded  loins,  and  threw 
Bpaogles  of  silrery  troat  apon  the  grass, 
And  edg«9d  the  brobk  with  glistening  panpela, 
And  built  it  crystal  bridges,  touched  the  pool, 
And  tamed  its  ikoe  to  glsss,  or  rising  thence, 
Tbey  shook,  fWm  Ifadr  ftill  lape,  the  soft,  light 
And  burled  the  great  earth,  as  autnmn  winds 
Buy  the  forest  floor  in  heaps  of  leaves. 

William  Cullkt 


The  Snowflake,  arrested  in  its  descent  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  microscope  is  an  object  of  beauty,  and 
teeming  with  matter  tor  reflection.  The  landscape 
which  we  frost  traces  during  the  night  with  delicate 
crystals  on  the  window-pane  is  a  mystery  to  the  child 
and  a  marvel  to  the  man.  Here  is  exhibited  beauty 
in  combination  with  power.  Great  agents  have  been 
'^  frost  and  fire  "  in  the  physical  revolutions  of  the 
world.  How  they  benui,  and  where  they  will  end, 
let  us  leave  for  specmators  to  dream,  aad  confine 
oui  business  to  the  world  as  it  is. 

After  a  n^ht's  downfall,  as  &r  as  the  eve  can 
scan,  everywhere  lies  the  snow.  It  makes  the  lea£> 
less  trees  look  elegant,  hides  the  smoke-dried  city 
garden,  and  buries  all  evidence  of  the  scavenger's 
neglect.  The  town  is  as  trim  and  clean  as  a  chim- 
ney-sweep in  his  Sunday  shirt,  and  the  country  one 
vast  table-cloth  to  which  birds  ave  the  only  guests. 
But  under  the  snow  lies,  fearful  to  contemplate,  all 
the  unpleasant  experiences  of  mud  and  slop.  So 
"  frost  and  fire  **  conduce  alternately  to  our  pleasure 
andpain. 

The  small  experiences  of  snow  which  fall  to  our 
lot  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  glaciexs  and 
avalanches  of  mountainous  districts.  *^The  snow 
which  during  the  whole  year  falls  upon  the  moun- 
tains does  not  melt,  but  maintains  its  solid  state, 
where  their  elevations  exceed  the  height  of  9,000 
feet  or  thereabouts.  Where  these  anows  accumulate 
to  great  thickness,  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  deep 
mazy  firactures  of  the  soil,  they  harden  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  resulting  fixnn  their  incumbent 
weight.  But  it  always  happens  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  result  of^  momentary  fusion  of  the 
superficial  beds,  traverses  its  substance,  and  this 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  ice,  jgranulateid  in  struc- 
ture, which  the  Swiss  naturalists  designate  ndo£ 
From  the  successive  melting  and  fireeziiu^,  provoked 
by  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  by  nig&,  the  infil- 
tration of  air  and  water  in  its  interstices,  the  neoe'ia 
slowly  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  and  skj- 
colored  block  of  ice,  filled  with  an  infinity  of  air- 
bubbles  ;  this  is  what  is  called  glace  hulieuse,  bubbled 
ice.  Finally,  these  masses  are  completely  frozen; 
the  water  replaces  the  air  bubbles ;  then  the  trans- 
formation is  complete ;  the  ice  is  homogeneous,  and 
presents  those  fine  azure  tints  so  much  admired  by 
the  tourist  who  traverses  the  magnificent  glaciers 
of  Switzerland  and  Savoy." 

Such  are  the  glaciers  which  fill  the  goiges  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  a  gradual  pro^press  move  onwards  to 
the  valleys,  where  they  continually  melt,  whilst  at 
their  sources  they  are  being  as  continually  replesr 
ished.  Such  the  means  by  which  great  and  impot^ 
tant  changes  have  been  wrought  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  such  the  material  for  many  a  castle  in 
the  air  more  firagile  and  evanescent  than  snow. 
The  parallel  it)ad8  of  Glen  Boy  indicate  the  action 
of  the  glaciers  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  and 
other  evidences  may  be  traced  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales. 
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At  one  time  a  notion  previdled  in  the  vicinity  of 
mow-capped  mountains  tnat  an  avalanche  might  be 
brought  ddwn  by  the  firing  of  a  ^un  or  the  tinklins 
of  abell ;  that  a  trifling  sound  m^ht  cause  a  smaU 
fragment  of  snow  to  move,  and  in  its  motion  down- 
wards to  accumulate  until  it  became  an  avalanche, 
which,  like  that  of  Yal  Calanca  in  1806,  might 
transport  a  forest  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other,  or  bring  destruction  like  that  of  the  valley  of 
Tawich  in  1794,  which  buried  the  whole  village  of 
Bueras  "  under  the  snow." 

Ice  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  communication  to  a  contemporary,  in 
which  the  process  of  crystallization  during  liquefac- 
tion has  been  thus  graphically  describecL  "  Here 
is  a  block  of  clear  ice,  such  as  any  fishmonger  can 
Ripply.  Rows  of  air-bubbles  can  be  seen  running 
parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  mass,  and  in 
some  irregular  places  there  is  a  fine  ^auze-like  ap- 
pearance produced  by  a  web  of  minute  bubbles. 
This  is  but  the  poetical  way  in  which  ice  expresses 
a  split;  for  this  beautiful  netting  is  the  result  of 
nothing  more  than  some  accidental  blow.  Cutting 
a  ^cefrom  the  bloc^  across  the  bubbles,  let  us  hold 
it  close  to  a  nsJced  sas-flame,  and  now  let  us  observe 
it.  The  lamp  of  Aladdin  could  not  have  wrought  a 
more  wondrous  change.  '  The  part  before  clear  and 
unmarked  is  now  studded  all  over  with  lustrous 
stars,  whose  centres  shine  like  burnished  silver.  A 
&iry  seems  to  have  breathed  upon  the  ice,  and 
caused  transparent  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  sud- 
denly to  blossom  in  myriads  within  the  ice,  and  all 
with  a  charminff  regularity  of  position.  It  is  the 
intangible  fiuiy^eat  that  has  worked  this  spel]^ 
The  ice  was  laid  down  according  to  the  same  laws 
that  shape  the  snow  into  these  beautiful  and  well- 
known  (^ystalline  forms  so  often  to  be  seen  in  snow- 
storms here  and  elsewhere.  Ice  is  indeed  only  an 
g^gre^at/Q  of  crystals  similar  to  those  of  snow,  which, 
lyins  together  m  perfect  contact,  render  each  other 
inviSble  and  the  Hock  transparent  ^  When  the  heat 
of  the  gas-flame  entered  the  slab,  it  set  to  work  to 
pick  the  ice  to  pieces,  bv  giving  it,  in  certain  nlaces, 
a  rapid  molecular  shaking,  and  the  &iry  nowers 
whicn  appear  in  the  warmed  ice  are  the  result  of 
this  agitation.  On  a  priori  grounds^  we  should 
therefi)re  infer  that  the  shape  of  these  liquid  crys- 
tab  —  for  they  are  merely  water — would  be  uie 
same  as  the  solid  crystals  which  originallv  built  up 
the  ice.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  two  are 
seen  to  be  identical,  each  has  six  rays,  and  the  ser- 
rations in  both  foUow  the  angle  of  60^ ;  just  as  the 
ice  freezes,^  so,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  liquefies ; 
the  ice-flowers,  or  negative  crystals,  appearing  in  the 
same  plane  as  that  in  which  they  were  formed.  The 
air-buobles  in  ice  show  this  direction.  The  bubbles 
collect  in  widely  distant  layers,  marking  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  nreezin^;  between  the  layers  there  is 
dther  a  clear  intervemng  space,  or  those  perpendic- 
ular rows  of  bubbles  already  noticed.  Accordingly 
the  ice  fineezes  parallel  with  the  former  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  latter  bubbles." 

Seneath  the  snow  and  the  ice  we  all  direct  our 
hopes  for  the  young  year. .  There  lie  buried  the 
germs  which  sliall  make  our  fields  green,  fised  our 
cattie,  make  our  gardens  gay,  replenish  our  gran- 
aries, fill  oar  tables,  store  our  cellars,  and  indeed 
supi^y  all  the  substantial  materials  for  our  dai^ 
wants.  It  cannot  cause  much  surprise,  therefore, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year,^  all  should  feel  an 
interest,  thouch  but  few  express  ity  of  what  lies  hidr 
den  ^  under  me  snow.* 
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I. 

Tkxe  changes  both  employments  and  amusements. 
Now  we  have  volunteer  reviews  in  place  of  old 
veomanry  weeks.  But  it  is  worth  while  looking 
back  on  what  was  so  hearty,  quaint,  and  stirring  in 
times  bygone. 

Beasts,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  day  in  the  past 
Hie  tramp  of  horses,  their  brisk  neigh,  and  the 
flourish  or  their  long  tauls  added  to  the  general 
attraction.  The  coats  of  the  yeomen,  too,  were  of 
the  most  sanguinary  red.  And  there  were  other 
charms.  The  calling;  out  of  the  troop  fi>r  ten  days 
in^ved  a  muster  from  all  the  county  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  round.  There  was  thus  an  inroad  of 
country  fidends  upon  the  townsfolks.  The  genial 
system  of  billeting  was  in  vogue,  too,  so  that  every 
bed  was  fiilL  And  allies  and  satellites  called,  in 
happy  succession,  to  share  the  bustie  and  glee.  A 
company  of  respectable  theatrical  stars,  patronized 
both  by  officers  and  privates,  visited  the  town ;  and 
a  wonderfully  brilliant  yeomanry  ball,  attended 
aKke  by  gentle  and  simple,  wound  up  the  successfiil 
interlude  In  ordinary  life. 

The  littie  town  of  Priorton  sprayed  itself  up  for 
its  yeomanry  weeks,  and  was  all  a^og,  as  it  never 
was  at  any  other  time.  The  campaign  commenced 
by  the  arrival  on  horseback  of  a  host  of  coimtry 

Smtiemen  and  farmers,  in  plain  clothes  as  yet 
ut  they  carried  at  their  saddle-bows  packa^ 
containing  their  cherished  ensigns  and  symbols, — in 
their  case  the  very  glory  of  the  affair.  Alons  with 
them  in  many  cases  came  judicious  presents  of  poul- 
try and  game. 

3^^re  were  such  hand-shakings  in  the  usually 
q^et^itreets,  such  grooming^  of  horses  at  stables 
behiilS  old-^pishionea  little  taverns,  such  pipe-clay- 
ine  of  belts,  and  polishing  of  helmets,  and,  above 
all,  ^ucli  joyous  anticipatory  parties  in  private 
housiHl 

The  season  was  always  the  height  of  the  summer : 
not,  perhaps,  in  eveiy  respect  the  best  fi>r  such  a 
muster,  otout  yeomen  had  even  been  known  to 
fidnt  while  at  drill ;  the  combined  influences  of  the 
fatigue,  the  heat,  and  the  preceding  night's  hilarity 
beiiu;  too  much  fi>r  them.  But  fiurmers  and  fiuming 
lair£  eould  not  well  quit  their  lands  unless  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  June  hoeing  of  turnips 
and  b^ans  had  been  got  through,  the  first  erass  cut, 
and  while  there  was  still  a  goSd  three  we^  before 
barley  harvest  Trees  were  then  dusky  in  their 
green,  and  gooseberries  and  currants  tinted  the 
Friorton  -wdens  with  rich  amber  and  crimson. 
Roses,  redder  than  the  yeomen's  coats,  were  in  full 
flower  for  every  waistcoat  and  waistband.  ^  The 
streets  and  roaos  were  dusty  under  blue  skies  or 
blatsk  thunder-clouds ;  but  the  meadows  were  com- 
paratively cool  and  firesh,  and  white  with  the  sum- 
mer snow  of  daisies.  The  bustle  of  the  yeomen,  like 
the  trillings  of  wandering  musicians,  was  heard  on- 
ly in  the  brooding  heat  of  summer  afternoons,  or  the 
rosy  flush  of  summer  sunset,  the  prime  of  the  year 
lending  a  crowning  charm  to  their  advent 

If  Was  deUgtitfuTto  be  roused  by  the  first  reveille 
of  the  bvgle  at  five  <^  the  clock  on  a  July  morning. 
Yonnnten  whom  naught  else  could  have  tempt^ 
oat  of  bed  so  early  started  up  at  the  summons. 
They  envied  psmas  and  uncles,  brothers  and  cousins 
in  the  ranks  of  tne  yeomen.  Comely  bloonune  young 
fiMses  joined  the  watch  at  the  windows.  Clouoaiwere 
loosely  cast  about  rounded  shoulden,  and  caps  were 
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hastily  snatched  up  to  hide  dishevelled  hair ;  while 
little  bare  pink  feet  woald  sometimes  show  them- 
selves. But  the  youn^  ladies  only  peeped  out  be- 
hind the  window-curtains,  in  the  bacKground  of  the 
noisy  demonstrative  band  of  youngsters. 

Distant  voices,  excited  and  impatient,  were  soon 
heard ;  then  the  jingle  of  spurs,  and  the  clank  of 
swords,  as  hal^bashml  yepmen  descended  the  stain 
for  their  dehut  on  the  street.  At  last  appeared  im- 
portant familiar  persons,  now  strikingly  transformed 
by  their  martial  dress,  but  terribly  uncomfortable 
and  self-cqnscious. 

The  hortes  were  led  to  the  doon ;  and  to  the  wo- 
men who  stayed  at  home  the  mounts  were  the  events 
of  the  day.  The  return  of  the  members  of  the  troop, 
now  broken  to  their  work,  and  detached  into  groups 
of  thxtes  and  fours,  and  chatting  and  laughing  at 
their  ease,  was  quite  tame  in  comparison.  The 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  were,  of  course,  gen- 
erally well  used  to  the  saddle,  and  could  ^et  upon 
their  Bucephaluses  without  difficulty,  and  nde  cava- 
lierly, or  prick  briskly  out  of  sight,  as  they  were  in 
good  time  or  too  late.  But  here  and  there  a  solici- 
tor, or  banker,  or  wealthy  shopkeeper,  ambitious  of 
being  among  the  yeomen,  would  meet  with  unhappy 
enough  adventures.  He  might  be  seen  issuing  nom 
his  doorway  with  pretended  unconcern,  but  with 
anxious  clearings  or  the  throat  and  ominously  long 
breaths,  while  his  nag,  strange  to  him  as  John  Gif 
pin's,  was  brought  up  to  the  mounting-place.  The 
worthy  man  would  plant  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  next 
him,  but,  not  throwing  himself  round  decidedly 
enough,  the  horse  would  swerve  and  rear,  while  he 
looked  on  beseechingly  and  helpless.  Then  he  would 
try  the  other  side,  still  failing  to  swing  himself  into 
the  saddle.  He  would  grow  more  and  more  flut- 
tered. His  wife,  in  her  clear  muslin  cap  and  spot- 
less calico  wrapper,  with  her  little  lads  and  lassies  — 
one,  two,  three  —  would  then  step  out  on  the  pave- 
ment to  give  cautious  advice.  The  would-be  yeo- 
man would  become  more  and  more  nervous,  while 
his  comrades  rode  by  with  jeering  glances,  and  the 
passengers  stood  still.  Little  boys  would  begin  to 
whoop  and  hurrah ;  and  a  crowd,  even  at  this  early 
hour,  would  gather  round  to  enjoy  the  experiment. 
"  Hey,  Nancy  1  get  me  a  kitchen  chair,"  the  town- 
bred  yeoman  at  uist  would  say,  in  desperation,  to  his 
elderly  commiserating  maid-servant  in  the  distance ; 
and  from  that  steady  half-way  stand  he  would  climb 
into  the  saddle  with  a  groan,  settle  himself  sack  fash- 
ion, and,  working  the  bridle  laboriously  with  his 
anns,  trot  off,  to  return  very  saddle-sick. 

Then  some  stubborn  young  fellow,  possessed  with 
the  notion  of  showing  off  a  dashing  horse,  would  in- 
sist on  riding  a  vicious,  almost  dangerous,  animal, 
which  would  on  no  account  endure  &e  sight  of  his 
flaming  regimentals  on  the  occasions  of  his  mount- 
ings and  dismountings.  Once  in  the  saddle,  he  would 
master  it  thoroughly,  and  pay  it  back  in  kind  with 
whip  and  spur,  compelling  the  furious  beast  to  face  a 
whole  line  of  red  coats,  and  wheel,  march,  chai^,  and 
halt  with  peri^t  correctness.  But  the  horse  would 
have  its  moment  of  revenge  as  its  rider  leapt  to  and 
from,  the  saddle.  If  it  encountered  the  scarlet,  and 
the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel  at  that  instant,  it  would 
get  quite  wild,  paw  the  air,  fling  out  its  hooft,  snort, 
and  dash  off  inldlv,  to  the  danger  of  its  own  and 
its  master's  life,  fiut  the  young  soldier  would  not 
like  to  be  beat.  Day  after  day  the  contest  would 
be  renewed.  At  length  he  would  resort  to  a  com- 
promise, and  his  groom  would  bring  out  the  horse, 
with  its  head  ignominiously  muffled  in  a  sack ;  and 


now  the  yeoman  would  mount  with  compaiative 
safety. 

But  the  bugle  is  sounding  to  drill  in  the  early 
summer  morning.  "  IVa-li-la,"  the  clear  music  suits 
with  the  songs  of  thei  birds  and  the  dew  on  the  ^raas. 
The  last  la^ng  yeoman  is  off,  gone  to  receive  a 
public  reprimand  from  his  strict  commanding  officer, 
but  sure  to  have  the  affront  rubbed  out  next  morn- 
ing by  a  similar  fault  and  a  similar  experience  on 
thepart  of  a  comrade. 

The  drill  ends  at  the  common  breakfast  hour, 
when  the  yeoman  may  be  supposed  to  return  and 
feast  sumptuously.  Then  "  civil "  work  begins,  yeo- 
men who  had  offices  or  shops  attending  them  with 
slight  relics  of  their  uniform.  A  stranger  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  he  imagined  an  invasion  was 
daily  expected,  or  that  an  intestine  war  was  on  the 
point  of  oreaking  out.  In  consideration  of  the  hot 
weather  undress  uniform  was  permitted,  on  all  save 
field  days,  and  thus  the  toiling  yeomen  enjoyed  a 
little  cool  in  their  white  ducks  and  jackets,  though 
the  red  mark,  the  helmefs  line,  was  still  to  be  traced 
on  their  sun-browned  foreheads. 

There  was  an  afternoon's  drilL  It  was  a  little  of 
a  fag,  being  in  fact  rather  like  a  dish  heated  up  a 
second  time,  as  a  duty  twice  done  mostly  always  is. 
But  the  evening  was  particularly  gay.  Then  the 
yeomen  were  supposea  to  be  enjoying  themselves. 
Pleasant,  if  they  nad  always  enjoyed  themselves  in 
an  innocent  fashion.  That  many  of  them  did  so,  it  is 
only  charitable  to  believe.  And  while  the  fast  and 
fooush,  the  gross  and  wicked  were  swilling  and  roi»- 
tering  in  evil  localities,  generous,  mamy,  gentle 
souls  gratified  the  matrons  with  whom  they  were 
billeted  by  walking  with  them  and  their  daughters 
through  the  streets,  or  into  the  nearest  meadow ;  or 
perhaps  they  treated  them  to  the  play. 

I  have  only  heard  of  those  days.  But  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  blufl^,  kind  faces  above 
the  stiff  stocks  and  scarlet  coats,  and  the  joyous 
smiles  which  shone  upon  them.  I  should  have  hked 
to  have  heard  the  ouiet  town  ringing  with  such 
blithe  laughter.  Little  jokes  would  cause  the  peo- 
ple to  laugh  as  little  accidents  would  cause  them  to 
shake  their  heads.  Sandy  Hope's  horse,  fbr  in- 
stance, lost  a  shoe  while  at  the  gallop,  stumbled  and 
threw  its  rider,  dislocating  his  shoulder  and  break- 
ing his  arm.  What  a  sensation  the  news  created  I 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  even  had 
Sandy's  brains  been  dashed  out.  Not  only  Sandy 
himself,  but  Sandy's  kindred  to  the  remotest  degree, 
were  deeply  commiserated.  Hie  commanding  offi- 
cer sent  his  compliments  every  morning,  with  in- 
quiries afler  him.  The  troop  doctor  was  besieged 
by  anxiotis  acquaintances.  Sandy's  comrades  never 
ceased  calling  upon  him,  and  would  sit  fbr  hours 
drinking  beer  at  his  open  window.  Delicious  messes 
and  re^shing  drinks,  a  thousand  tames  better  than 
beer,  were  sent  to  Sandy.  Then  the  nosegays,  the 
books  he  got  I  Sandy  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
It  was  even  proposed  that  the  ball  snould  be  put  off 
because  Sandy  was  lying  in  pain ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  no  fewer  tnan  three  reputed  sweethearts 
of  Sandy  stayed  at  home  on  the  ball  night  Yet 
the  stupid  fellow  was  so  slightly  hurt  that  within 
the  fortnight  he  was  walking  the  streets  of  Priorton 
more  briskly  than  ever  I 

Priorton  was  kindly  in  its  gayefy,  and  each  had 
an  interest  in  the  other.  I  should  have  Hked  to 
have  known  the  old  town  when  it  was  thus  g^yen 
up  for  ten  days,  half  to  militaiy  exercises,  half  to 
mtemity  and  feasting.    I  should  have  been  aonry 
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irlien  the  feasting  was  intemperate,  but  I  would  no 
more  have  condemned  the  general  feastinc  because 
of  that  circumstance,  than  I  would  conocmn  the 
gift^of  speech  because  some  of  us  are  so  left  to  our- 
selves  as  to  teU  lies  or  say  bad  words. 

n. 

It  was  a  well-known  and  accredited  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  festivities  of  the  yeomen  more 
marriages  were  made  up  in  this  brief  interval  than 
during  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Match-mak- 
ing individuals  seriously  counted  on  the  Yeomanry 
weeks;  and  probably  far^eeing  young  ladies  had  fit- 
tine  matches  in  their  eye,  as  well  as  the  fireworks 
ana  the  introductory  gayety,  when  they  came  in 
Itoons  to  Priorton  to  entertain  the  lucky  veomen. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  the  wife  of 
tiie  chief  magistrate,  who  was  likewise  banker  of 
Priorton,  to  her  spouse,  "your  cousin  Bourhope 
has  asked  his  billet  with  us :  I  must  have  my  sister 
Corrie  in  to  meet  him." 

Mrs.-  Spottiswoode  was  a  showy,  smart,  eood-hu- 
mored  woman,  but  not  over  scrupulous,  ohe  was 
very  ready  at  adapting  herself  to  circumstances  even 
when  the  circumstances  were  against  her.  For  that 
reascm  she  was  considered'  very  clever  as  well  as 
very  affable  among  the  matrons  of  Priorton.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  was  "  slow  and  sure  " ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  happy  alliance  of  these  qualities  in  him 
that  the  people  of  Priorton  had  elected  him  chief 
magistrate. 

**  My  dear,"  deliberately  observed  long,  lanky  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  "  would  it  not  be  rather  Barefaced  to 
have  Bourhope  and  Corrie  here  together  ?  " 

**  0,  I  'U  take  care  of  that,"  answered  the  lady, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  toes  of  her  ribbons.  "  I  shall 
have  some  other  girl  of  my  acquaintance  to  bear 
Corrie  company,  —  some  worthy,  outK)f-the-way  girl, 
to  whom  the  visit  will  be  like  entering  another 
world,"  continued  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  with  a  twinkle 
of  her  black  eyes.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Corrie 
and  my  cousin  Chrissy  Hunter  of  Blackfaulds  ? 
The  Hunters  have  had  such  a  deal  of  distress,  and 
M)  much  fighting  with  embarrassment,  —  though  I 
believe  they  are  getting  clearer  now,  —  that  the  poor 
basie  has  had  no  amusement  but  her  books,  ana  has 
Ken  absolutely  nothing." 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  bSA.  no  inclination  to  contradict 
his  wife  for  contradiction's  sake,  and  as  he  could 
rely  on  herprudence  as  on  her  other  good  qualities, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Agnes,  I  have  no  objection ;  Hun- 
ter of  Blackfaulds  is  an  honest  man  though  he  is 
poor,  and  he  is  righting  himself  now." 

The  invitations  were  despatched,  and  accepted 
gratefully.  The  guests  arrived  before  Bourhope 
occupied  his  quarters  ;  ostensibly  they  came  so  soon 
in  order  to  prepare  for  him.  Corrie  had  nothing 
Boman  about  her  except  her  name,  Cornelia.  She 
was  a  tall,  well-made,  fair-faced,  serene  beautv,  the 
sole  remaining  maiden  dai^hter  of  a  Scotchman 
who  had  returned  fi*om  the  Indies  with  a  fortune,  as 
10  many  returned  then.  He  had  already  endowed 
ICrs.  Spottiswoode  with  a  handsome  '*  tocher,"  and 
cince  his  marriage  had  settled  within  five  miles  of 
Priorton.     Chrissy,  again,  was  one  of  a  lai^,  strug- 

eg  fiunilv,  —  a  smau  giri,  a  very  litUe  crooked  m 
re^  and  with  irregular  features  and  a  brown 
complexion.  If  she  h£i  not  possessed  a  bright,  in- 
telBgent  expression,  she  would  certainly  have  been 
plain, — as  indeed  she  was  to  those  who  did  not  heed 
ei^ression.  It  was  a  deliehtfiil  chance  to  her,  this 
bnef  transplanting  into   Uie  fiourislung,  cheerful 
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town  house,  amid  the  glowing  gayety  of  the  yeomanry 
weeks.  Accordingly  she  was  constantly  engaged  in 
checking  ofi*  every  little  detail  on  the  fincer-points 
of  her  active  mind,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able 
to  describe  them  to  her  secluded  sisters  and  her 
sick  mother  at  home.  She  was  determined  not  to 
miss  one  item  of  interest ;  never  to  sleep-in  so  as  to 
lose  the  mount ;  never  to  stray  in  her  walks  and 
fail  to  be  in  the  house  for  the  return  firom  the  after- 
noon drilL  She  would  pace  the  meadows  among  the 
gay  promenaders  even  when  the  evening  was  cloudy, 
and  would  not  care  though  she  walked  alone ;  she 
would  enjoy  the  play  when  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  chose 
to  take  her,  and  not  even  object  to  a  squeeze  in  the 
box.  The  squeeze  was  really  part  of  the  fiin  1  But 
she  did  not  care  to  have  her  attention  distracted 
firom  the  stage,  even  by  the  profiers  of  firuit  from 
the  yeomen. 

As  to  the  ball,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  think 
much  of  that  Who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of 
Chrissy  figuring  at  a  fine  yeomanry  ball!  She 
would  not  trouble  herself  because  she  had  only  an 
old  worked  white  fi^x;k  of  her  mother's,  taken  up 
by  tucks  to  suit  her,  and  vellowed  by  firequent  wash- 
ing and  long  keeping :  she  would  not  finet  because 
she  could  not  spend  money  upon  a  hair^iresser. 
She  must  dress  ner  own  hair,  —  which  was  scan- 
ty, like  every  other  outward  adornment  of  hers. 
This  was  litde  matter,  she  reflected,  for  it  would 
not  dress  under  the  most  skilful  artist  into  those 
enormous  bows  on  the  crown  of  the  head  which 
everybody  then  wore, — it  would  only  go  into  comb- 
curls  like  little  hair-turrets  on  each  side  of  her 
round,  full  forehead,  which  was  by  no  means  scanty. 
She  had  no  ornaments  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  save 
a  coral  necklace ;  while  Corrie  kad  a  set  of  ame- 
thysts,—  real  amethysts,  —  ear-rinn,  brooch  and 
necklace,  and  a  eold  cross,  and  a  gmd  watch  which 
she  rarely  wound  up,  and  which  was  therefore,  as 
Chrissy  said,  "  a  dead-alive  affair."  But  Corrie  was 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  ornaments  became  her 
person  and  position ;  while  on  Chrissy,  as  she  her- 
self admitted  with  great  good  sense,  the^  would 
only  h{ive  been  thrown  away.  And  what  did  Chris- 
sy care  for  her  appearance  so  long  as  her  dress  was 
modest  and  neat  ?  She  could  walk  about  and  listen 
to  the  ravishing  music,  and  study  the  characters  she 
saw,  from  Come  up  to  the  Countess,  wife  of  the  one 
Earl  who  came  to  Priorton,  and  who  was  Colonel 
of  the  yeomanry.  The  day  or  two  before  the  veo- 
manry  arrived  was  spent  by  the  two  girls  in  walking 
about,  shopping  and  making  calls.  Corrie,  though 
a  beauty,  proved  herself  a  very  dull  companion  ror 
another  ^rl  to  walk  with.  Very  pretty  to  look  at 
was  Come,  in  a  fair,  still,  swan-like  style  of  beauty ; 
and  she  had  a  ^reat  many  pretty  dresses,  over  which 
she  became  a  httle  more  animated  when  Chrissy,  as 
a  last  resource,  would  ask  her  to  turn  them  over  and 
show  them  again.  Corrie,  of  course,  never  dreamt 
of  offering  ])oor  Chrissy  a  loan  of  any  of  those 
worked  pelerines  or  aprons,  which  would  have  fitted 
either  equally  well.  But  Chrissy  did  not  want  them, 
and  she  got  a  use  out  of  them  as  they  were  brought 
out  one  oy  one  and  spread  before  her.  Ere  the 
yeomanry  came,  Chrissy  knew  the  stock  by  heart, 
and  could  have  drawn  them  iemd  cut  out  ptttems 
and  shapes  of  them,  and  probably  did  so,  tne  little 
jade,  when  she  got  home. 

Bourhope  came  with  his  fellows,  and  was  specially 
introducea  to  Corrie  and  Chrissy.  He  had  had  some 
general  acquaintance  with  both  of  them  before.  He 
gallantly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
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baying  their  society  durine  Us  stay  at  Friorton. 
He  was  a  fanner,  whose  father  had  made  money-  at 
war  prices.  He  had  bought  his  own  form,  and  thus 
constituted  his  son  a  smau  laird.  He  had  an  inde- 
pendent bearing  as  well  as  an  independent  portion 
of  the  world's  goods ;  he  was  really  a  manly  fellow, 
in  his  brown,  ruddy,  curly,  strapping  comeliness. 
But,  better  still,  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  who.  read 
other  thin0  than  the  newspapers,  and  relished  them. 
He  was  a  little  conceited,  no  doubt,  in  conseauence 
of  comparing  himself  with  others,  but  he  nad  a 
good  heart  Corrie  and  Chrissy  both  regarded  him 
with  scarcely  concealed  interest  and  admiration. 
Chrissy  wished  that  the  ladfl  at  home  would  grow 
up  to  oe  as  comely  and  manly;  Corrie  made  tip  her 
mind  to  haye  iust  such  a  husband  as  this  Spottis- 
woode  of  Bourhope. 

It  was  evident  the  yery  first  night  that  Bourhope 
was  taken  with  Corrie.  He  stared  and  stared  at 
her,  admiring  her  waxen  complexion,  the  bend  of 
her  white  throat,  and  the  slope  of  her  white  shoul- 
ders ;  and  eyen  changed  his  seat  at  one  time,  as  it 
seemed,  in  order  to  see  her  better.  He  quickly 
churned  her  as  his  partner  at  loo,  and  engaged  her 
to  walk  out  with  him  to  hear  the  band  practising 
next  evening.  Chrissy  thou^t  it  all  very  natural 
and  all  the  more  enjoyable.  But  she  caught  herself 
fkncying  Bourhope  and  Corrie  married,  and  rebuked 
herself  lor  carrying  her  speculations  so  far.  Only 
she  could  not  help  thinking  how  Bourhope  would 
^  weary  after  the  marriage,  —  say  when  there  was  a 
snow-storm,  or  a  three  oay's  fall  of  rain  at  the  &rm- 
house.  But  that  was  Bourhope's  affair :  if  he  was 
pleased,  what  business  was  it  of  hers  ?  Bourhope 
had  this  in  conmion  with  Chrissy,  —  he  could  enter- 
tain himself. 

During  the  first  three  da^  of  the  week,  Bourhope 
was  zealous  in  attaching  himself  to  Corrie.  But  a 
sharp  observer  might  have  remarked  that  after  this 
he  flagged  a  little,  takinjg  more  as  matter  of  course 
and  poUteness  the  association  he  had  established  be- 
tween her  and  him  at  tea,  loo,  and  the  evening  prom- 
enade. He  would  even  stifle  a  yawn  while  m  Cor- 
rie's  company,  though  he  was  a  mettlesome  aAd  not 
a  listless  fellow.  But  that  was  only  like  men,  to  prize 
less  what  they  had  coveted  when  it  was  half  won. 

Thus  for  a  short  time  matters  stood.  Corrie,  fiiir 
and  swan-like,  Bourhope  reasonably  impressionable, 
l^fr.  and  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  decidedly  &yorable, 
Chrissy  Hunter  narmless,  i^  not  helpfuL  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode  knew  that  those  who  dally  with  a 
suggestion  are  in  great  danger  of  acting  on  it,  and 
hfl^very  littie  doubt  that  we  next  ten  days,  with 
the  crowning  performance  of  the  ball,  woula  decide 
the  desirable  match  betw^n  Bourhope  and  Corrie. 

nr. 

At  this  juncture  it  struck  Bourhope,  riding  home 
fix)m  the  morning  driU,  to  ask  hims^  what  could 
possibly  take  Chrissy  Hunter  out  so  early  every 
morning.  He  had  already  seen  her  once  or  twice 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  him  and  his  companions, 
and  returning  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  Pri- 
orton,  which  was  flanked  by  tne  doctor's  house. 
Corrie,  l^e  noticed,  was  never  with  her.  Indeed, 
Bourhope  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  Corrie  re- 
treated to  her  pillow  again  after  showing  him  h^ 
lovely  fiwe,  —  lovely  even  in  the  pink  citrl-papers. 
But  Chrissy  certainly  dressed  inmiediately  and  took 
a  morning  walk,  by  which  her  complexion,  at  leiist, 
did  not  profit  Not  being  a  very  strong  littie  woman, 
her  brown  &ce  was  apt  tg  look  jadea  luid  Btreaky 


when  Bourhope,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
drill,  lounged  with  the  mrls  in  the  eany  forenoon 
in  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  £rawing-room.  So  it  was 
worth  while,  he  thought,  to  spur  up  to  Chrissy  and  in- 
quiro  what  took  her  abroad  at  such  an  untimely  hour. 

When  Bourhope  caught  a  nearer  glimpse  of^^Chris* 
sy  he  was  rather  dismayed  to  see  that  sne  had  been 
crying.  Bourhope  hated  to  see  girls  crying,  particu- 
larly girls  like  Clirissy,  to  whom  it  was  not  becook- 
ing.  He  had  no  particular  fancy  for  Cinderdlas 
or  other  beggar  maids.  He  would  have  hated  to 
find  that  hisxinsfelk  and  fiiendly  host  and  hostess, 
for  whom  he  had  a  considerable  regard,  were  mean 
enough  and  base  enough  to  maltreat  a  poor  littie 
guest  of  their  own  invitation.  Notwithstanding 
these  demurs,  Tom  Spottiswoode  of  Bourjiope  rode 
so  fast  up  to  Chrissy  as  to  cause  her  to  give  a  violent 
start  when  she  turned. 

"  Hallo  I  Do  you  go  to  market,  Miss  Chrissy,  or 
what  on  earth  takes  you  out  in  the  town  before  the 
shutters  are  down?  pointing  with  his  sl^eathed 
sword  to  a  closed  shop. 

Chrissy  was  taken  aback,  and  there  was  some- 
thing slightiy  hysterical  in  her  lai^h,  but  she  an> 
swerod  frankly  enough,  **  I  go  to  Dr.  Stari^'s,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode.  Dr.  rark  attends  my  mother,  and 
is  at  Blackfaulds  every  day.  I  wait  in  his  labo* 
ratory  till  he  comes  tnere  befiire  setting  out ;  he 
goes  nis  rounds  early,  you  know.  He  lets  me  know 
now  mother  was  yesterday,  and  as  he  is  a  kind  man 
he  carries  our  letters,  —  Maggie  and  Arabella  and  I 
are  great  writers,  and  postsjge  comes  to  be  exnensivei 
—  a  groat  deal  too  expensive  for  us  at  Blackfaulds; 
but  Sie  doctor  is  a  kmd  man  and  he  '  &vorB '  our 
letters.  And  Mr.  Spottiswoode,"  she  said,  warming 
with  her  subject,  and  impelled  to  a  bit  of  confidence, 
"  do  you  know,  Dr.  Stark  thinks  my  mother  will  be 
about  agfdn  in  a  few  months.  You  aro  aware  her 
knee-joint  has  been  affected.  We  wero  even  afiraid 
she  would  never  put  down  her  foot  agun.  It  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  trial  to  all  of  us."  Chrissy 
spoke  simply,  in  a  rather  moved  voice,    s 

Bourhope  was  slightiy  moved,  too.  He  had  never 
heard  much  about  Mrs.  Hunter  of  Blackfaulds,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  a  woman  who  had  been  loqg 
aiung ;  and  also  occasional  romarks  about  the  ooose- 
qnences  of  her  being  lost  or  spared  to  her  fisunily. 

Chrissy  was  gratefid  for  his  evident  sympi^yi 
and  gratified  by  it ;  but,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing ^icited  it  she  Ht  once  began  to  prattle  to  him 
on  other  subjects.  Bourhope  had  leapt  from  his 
horse,  and  was  doing  her  the  honor  or  walking  at 
her  side,  his  beast's  bridle  over  his  aim,  and  his 
spurs  ringing  on  the  pavement  A  sparkling  piat> 
tie  that  was,  of  Chriss/s,  about  the  fine  moniinff, 
the  town  and  the  yeomaniy,  —  few  topics,  but  w^ 
handled,  and  MUiantiv  lUustrated.  Bourhope  dared 
to  confess  to  himself  how  sorry  he  was  when  he 
reached  Mi.  Spottiswoode's  door. 

Next  morning  Bourhope  detached  himself  fitim 
his  comrades  when  he  approached  tiie  town«  and 
looked  narrowly  for  Chrissy.  It  would  be  but  civil 
to  inquiro  for  poor  Mrs.  Hunter.  So  bent  was 
he  on  being  thus  civil  that  though  Chrissy  was 
&r  in  advance  he  kBew  her  by  the  pink  f^ingham 
trLDoming  of  her  morning  bonnet,  fluttering  like 
rose  leaves  in  tne  morning  mm.  He  came  up  to 
her,  and  politely  asked  afi^  her  mother.  Chiiasf 
was  a  litue  confiised,  but  she  answered  pleaaantiy 
enough.  She  was  not  nearly  so  talkative,  howeveTf 
as  on  the  preceding  morning,  ihoogh  Bourhope 
made  witty  comments  on  the  letter  ahe  held  ia  her 
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liand,  and  pertinaciously  insisted  on  her  telling  him 
vhether  she  mentioned,  him  in  her  return  letters  I 
He  reminded  her  that  they  were  cousins  in  a  way. 
This  was  the  first  time  Chrissy  had  known  of  any 
one  hunting  up  a  relationship  with  her,  and  though 
pleased  in  ner  humility,  —  (JhriBsy  was  no  fool  m 
that  humility  of  hers,  —  Bonrhope  she  knew  was 
destined  for  her  cousin  Corrie.  He  was  out  of  Cor- 
ners way  just  now,  and  was  only  courteous  and  cor- 
dial to  her  as  liying  for  a  time  under  the  same  roof. 
She  liked  the  ruddjr,  curly,  independent,  cleyer  fel- 
low of  a  fanner  laird  who,  out  of  the  riches  of  his 
kindness,  could  be  courteous  and  cordial  to  a  poor, 
plain  girL  But  Bourhope  could  neyer  oyertake 
Uhrissy  coming  firom  Dr.  Stark's  again.  He  snied 
and  peeped  and  threw  out  hints,  and  hurried,  or 
loitered  on  the  way  to  no  purpose.  Chrissy  took 
care  that  people  should  not  notice  the  fact  of  her  be- 
ing ewsorted  home  in  the  early  morning  by  Bourhoj>e. 

A  chance  conyexsation  between  Mn.  Spottis- 
woode  and  Corrie  was  oyerheaid  one  day  by  bour- 
hope, when  they  imagined  him  deep  in  Blackvjood  ; 
fi>r  it  was  the  days  of  the  '*  Noctes."  Mr.  Hunter 
(tf  Bedcraigs,  Corrie's  father,  had  not  been  weU, 
and  a  message  had  been  sent  to  that  effect  to  her. 
But  she  was  philosophic,  and  not  unduly  alarmed. 
**  Papa  makes  such  a  work  about  himself,"  she  said 
candidly  to  Mrs.  Spottiswoode.  **  Very  likely  he 
has  only  taken  lobster  to  supper,  or  his  Jamaica 
mm  has  not  a^ed  with  him,  and  he  is  bilious  this 
morning.  I  thmk  I  will  send  out  a  box  of  colocynth, 
and  a  bit  of  nice  tender  yeal,  to  put  him  in  cood 
homor  agiun.  You  know,  Agnes,  if  I  were  to  £riye 
oat,  I  could  not  get  back  in  time  for  the  eyening 
ws^  in  the  meaaows.  Besides,  I  was  to  see  Miss 
Aikin  about  the  change  in  the  running  on  of  my 
fiills.  It  would  oyertum  all  my  plans  to  00 ;  and 
my  head  gets  so  hot,  and  I  look  so  olowsy  when  my 
plans  are  disjtfranged,"  Con-ie  concluded,  almost 
piteously. 

*<  Yes ;  but,  Corrie,**  hesitated  Mrs.  Spottiswoode, 
^  yoa  know  Dr.  Stark  is  not  easy  about  napa  just 
now.  I  think  I  had  better  go  out  myself,  ft  is 
unlucky  that  Spottiswoode  is  to  haye  seyeral  yeo- 
men, who  do  business  at  the  bank,  at  dinner  to-day 
with  Bourhope ;  but  I  dare  say  Mary  will  manage  that, 
as  Chrissy  will  mix  the  pudding  for  her.  So  I  will  eo 
uyKlf  to  Bedcraigs ;  all  thin|g;s  considered,  it  womd 
be  a  pity  for  you  not  to  be  m  your  best  looks — " 

Bourliope,  at  this  noint,  fell  into  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  lost  the  rest  of^  the  dialo^e ;  but  periiaps  his 
oocanonal  snort  of  disapprobation  was  called  finih  as 
much  by  this  interlude  as  by  the  audacious  judg^ 
nents  of  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler. 

The  day  unluckily  turned  out  yery  rainy,  and  the 
drill  was  gone  through  in  a  dense  white  mist  which 
eansed  eyery  horse  to  loom  large  as  an  elephant,  and 
eyery  rider  to  look  a  Gog  or  Magog.  The  young 
ladiea,  so  fond  of  a  chanee  of  costume  at  this  time 
in  Priorton,  could  do  no  uiopping ;  the  walk  in  the 
meadows  at  sunset  ^th.  the  lounping  yeomen  had 
to  be  giyen  up.  The  green  mea£>ws  were  not  in- 
ritinff,  the  grass  was  dripping,  the  flowers  closed 
and  beayy,  and  the  riyer  red  and  dmmly.  All  was 
dinppointin^,  for  the  meadows  were  beautiful  at 
tibis  season  with  their  summer  snow  of  daisies, — not 
dead-white  snow  either,  for  it  was  broken  by  patches 
of  yellow  buttercups,  crow's-foot,  lady's  finger  and 
yetch,  and  by  the  crimson  cloy w  flowers^  and  the 
naty  red  of  sorrel,  and  the  black  pert  heads  of  the 
nib-wort  plantain,  whose  black  upon  the  white  of 
ox-eye  daisies  has  the  rich  tone  of^  ermine. 


Instead  of  walks  there  were  gatherings  rotmd 
shining  tables ;  and  bottles  and  classes  clinked  cheer- 
ily in  many  a  parlor.  But  B&.  Spottiswoode  was 
sober  by  inclination.  The  impressiyeness  of  ofi^ce, 
which  had  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  many  pro- 
yosts  of  his  era,  only  added  to  his  charactenstio 
caution.  The  yeomen,  too,  knew  well  where  hilar- 
ity ended  and  excess  began.  So  there  was  little 
fear  of  excess  in  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  house.  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode,  a  genius  in  her  own  line,  had  a  cheer- 
ful fire  in  her  drawine-room,  and  sat  by  the  hearth, 
with  her  children  tumoling  round  her,  while  Corrie, 
fairer  than  eyer  in  the  blinking  fire-lieht,  and  Chris- 
sy, brown  and  merry,  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
inyited  the  fanner  laird  to  enter  that  charmed  ring, 
which  of  course  he  could  not  help  contrasting  with 
the  loneliness  and  ccmifortlessness  of  Bourhope.  But 
though  he  sat  next  Corrie,.  a  certain  coldness  crept 
oyer  the  weU-arranged  party.    He  caught  himself 

f  lancing  curiously  at  the  book  Chrissy  Hunter  had 
een  aJmo^t  burning  her  face  reading  by  the  fire- 
light before  he  came  in.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  did  not 
much  care  for  readiiie  aloud,  but  she  took  the  hint 
in  good  part,  and  called  on  Chrissy  to  tell  what  her 
hoot  was  about,  and  so  diyert  &>urhope,  without 
wholly  monopolizing  his  attention. 

Chrissy  was  rather  shy  at  first.  She  neyer  told 
stories  freely  away  fifom  home;  but  she  was  now 
pressed  to  ao  it  After  a  little,  howeyer,  she  put 
hiff  own  sympathetic  humor  and  pathos  into  the 
wondrous  narratiye,  till  she  literally  held  her  listen* 
ers  spell-bound.  And  no  wonder.  Those  were  the 
days  of  Scott's  early  noyels,  when  they  were  greatly 
run  after,  and  the  price  of  a  night's  reading  waa 
high.  Chrissy's  cousin  ''Bob"  was  a  book^ller^a 
apprentice,  and  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
biii%  Bobbie  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  would  lend  the 
apTO^ntice  an  uncut  copy.  Robbie  brought  it  out 
to  Blackfaulds,  and  then  all  would  sit  up,  sick  moth- 
er amonff  the  rest,  to  hear  it  read  alou((  till  fiur  into 
the  small  hours. 

Who  can  tell  what  dmt  cordial  o£  pure  healthful 
intellectual  diyersion  may  haye  been  eyen  to  the 
burdened  father  and  sick  mother  of  Black&ulds,  and 
to  Chrissy  I  The  yery  speaking  of  it  made  her 
clasp  her  hands  oyer  her  Imee  ana  her  eray  eyes  to 
shine  out  like  stars — as  Bourhope  thougnt  to  himself. 

How  su^ffiestiyely  Chrissy  discoursed  of  Glendeaif^ 
and  the  inaow  Elspeth  Gfendinning,  her  two  lads, 
and  Martin  and  Tib  Tacket,  and  tbe  gentle  lady 
and  Mary  AyeneL  With  what  breadth,  yet  preci- 
sion, she  reproduced jpursy  Abbot  Bonifoce,  deyoted 
Prior  Eustace,  wild  Uhristie  of  the  Clinthill,  buxom 
Mysie  Hopper,  exquisite  Sir  Percy  Shafion,  and 
eyen  tried  her  hand  to  some  purpose  on  the  ethereid 
White  Lady.  Perhaps  Chrissy  enjoyed  the  reading 
as  much  as  the  great  Enchanter  did  the  writing. 
Like  mat  actors,  she  had  an  instinctiye  conscious- 
ness m  the  effect  she  produced.^  Bourhope  shouted 
with  laughter  when  the  incorrigible  Sir  Percy,  in 
the  disguise  of  the  dairy-woman,  described  his  rout- 
ing charge  as  ''the  nulky  mothers  of  the  herd.** 
Corrie  actually  glanced  in  affright  at  the  steaminff 
windows  and  the  door  mar,  and  pinched  Chrissy^ 
arm  when  she  repeated,  m  the  last  time,  the  words 
of  the  spell: — 

"  Thrice  to  the  holly  brake,  — 
Thrice  to  the  well;— 
Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  of  AyeneL** 

The  assembly  paid  Chrissy  the  highest  compli- 
ment an  aasembly  can  pay  a  speaker,    lliey  foigot 
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their  schemes,  their  anxieties,  themselyes  even,  to 
fasten  tlicir  eyes  and  hearts  on  the  brown  girl, — the 
book  dropping  from  her  hand,  but  the  story  written 
so  graphically  on  her  memory.  Corrie  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself.  **  O  dear  I  **  she  cried,  "  I  foi^ot 
I  was  to  take  down  my  hair  for  Miss  Lothian  to  pomt 
it  at  eight  o'clock,"  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  roused  herself  next,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  to  Chrissy.  "  Upon 
my  word,  Chrissy,  your  recital  has  been  quite  as 
good  as  the  play.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  your  throat  must  be  sore;  but  sta^,  I 
have  some  of  the  theatre  oranges  here.  No,  baims, 
vou  are  not  to  have  any ;  it  is  &r  too  late  for  you  to 
be  up.  Dear  me ;  I  believe  you  have  been  listening 
to  Chrissy*s  story  like  the  rest  of  us  I "  But  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode  was  not  under  any  apprehension  about 
the  success  of  Chrissy's  reading.  She  proved  this 
by  immediately  leaving  Chrissy  tete-brtete  with  Bour- 
hope  while  she  went  to  put  the  children  to  bed,  and 
see  if  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  who  was  doing  a  quiet 
turn  of  business  in  his  office,  would  have  a  game  of 
cards  before  supper.  She  had  really  never  heard 
of  a  girl  being  married  simply  for  her  tongue's  sake ! 
Ferlmps  she  knew  the  line  in  the  song  too,  — 

"  Very  few  marry  for  talking," 

and  had  found  its  truth  in  her  own  experience,  fat 
she  was  a  shrewd,  observant  woman. 

Bourhope,  it  should  be  understood,  was  longest 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  Chrissy's  story-telling 
power.  Indeed,  when  he  did  somewhat  recover 
m>m  it,  his  fancy  created  fine  visions  of  what  it 
would  be  to  have  such  a  story-teller  at  the  farm- 
house during  the  long,  dark  nights  of  winter  and 
the  endless  days  of  summer.  Bourhope  was  no  igno- 
ramus. He  had  some  acquaintance  with  **  Winter's 
Tales  "  and  summer  pastorals,  but  his  reading  was 
bald  and  tame  to  this  inspiration.  He  thougnt  to 
himself  it  would  really  be  as  eood  as  a  company  of 
players  nurely  for  his  own  benoof,  without  any  of 
the  disadvantages.  He  stammered  a  little  in  ex- 
pressing the  deot  he  owed  to  Chrissy,  and  she  could 

only  eagerl;^  ^P!^  ^  ^}^Z  -  **  ^^^  ^  ™®f  ^^^  ^ 
me  the  praue,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  but  to  the  Great 
Unknown.    O  I  would  like  to  know  him ! " 

Bourhope  was  stimulated  to  do  at  once  what  he 
was  sure  to  do  ultimately, — he  presented  his  hospi- 
table entertainers  with  a  box  at  the  play.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  great  delight  to  Chrissy,  for  it  was  in  the 
da^  when  actors  were  respectable  artists,  and  play- 
going  was  still  universal.  Chrissy  in  her  freshness 
enjoyed  the  provincials  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
first-rate  performers,  took  the  good  and  left  the  bad, 
and  sat  quite  entranced. 

Bourhope,  although  he  was  decidedly  intellectual 
for  his  calling,  watched  Chrissy  rather  than  the 
stage.  He  reiui  the  feeling  of  the  moment  reflected 
in  her  sagacious  yet  sensitive  face.  Once  he  turned 
round  and  tried  the  same  experiment  with  Corrie. 
He  might  as  well  have  expected  to  borrow  a  living 
ikIuI  from  well-moulded  stucco  or  marble.  He  now 
realized  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  ever  that 
geese  may  look  as  fair  and  white  and  soft  and 
shapely  as  swans,  till  they  expose  their  waddling. 
He  tried  in  church  the  process  he  had  learned  at 
the  play,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without 
effect,  —  Chrissy's  expression  giving  a  fair  notion 
of  the  good  Fnorton  minister's  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence. 

But  at  length  Chrissy^  aware  of  the  liberty  Bour- 
hope took  in  thus  making  her  his  study,  got  restless 


and  troubled  in  her  sound  head  and  warm  heart 
She  was  no  fool  in  her  simplicity.  She  Imew  tiiat 
Bourhope  did  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  Mrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode and  Corrie,  and  she  had  shrewdly  suspected 
of  late  that  their  anticipated  projects  would  not  be 
carried  out.  She  could  not  help  occasionally  turn- 
ing over  in  her  mind  the  circumstance  that  Cecilia 
was  very  plain,  but  that  depressed  Mortimer  Del- 
ville  nevertheless  bestowed  his  heart  on  her,  though 
the  gift  like  her  fisrtune  was  disastrous  to  her  ror 
many  a  long  day.  Chiissy  thought  that  if  Bour- 
hope were  independent  and  original  enough  to  like 
her---  to  love  her,  he  was  his  own  master,  there  was 
nothing  between  him  and  his  inclination  save  her 
inclination  and  her  father  and  mother's  will.  And 
there  was  little  doubt  about  their  will  with  respect 
to  a  man  so  worthy,  so  unexceptionable,  and  so  well 
endowed  as  Bourhope. 

Nor  was  there  anything  like  duty  to  the  Spottis- 
woodes  to  stand  between  Bourhope  and  Cnrissy. 
But  still  Chrissy's  nice  sense  of  honor  was  disturbed, 
for  had  she  not  a  guess  that  a  very  different  result 
had  been  expected  ?  Nay,  she  had  even  a  half- 
comical  notion  that  she  herself  had  been  expressly 
selected  as  a  companion  to  Corrie  Hunter  during 
the  gayeties  of  the  yeomanry  weeks,  to  ]nt>ve  a  sort 
of  harmless  foil  A  dream  of  love  was  a  grand 
shock  to  Chrissy's  quiet  life,  making  wild,  yet  plain- 
tive music,  like  all  nature's  true  harmonies,  within 
her;  and  filling  her  mind  with  tremulous  light 
which  fflorified  every  object  and  was  fain  even  to 
dazzle  herself.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  Bour- 
hope should  excite  such  a  dream.  But  Chrissy  was 
not  completely  dazzled.  It  was  only  a  dream  as 
yet,  and  she  would  be  the  mistress  of  hbr  dream ;  it 
should  not  be  the  mistress  of  her.  So  she  resolved, 
showing  herself  a  reasonable,  thoughtful,  conscien- 
tious woman,  as  well  as  a  loving,  fikirly  proportioned 
and  lovely  human  spirit. 

Chrissv  retuned  all  her  sober  senses.  She  recol- 
lected what  was  due  both  to  the  hero  and  to  the 
others  concerned.  She  was  neither  a  weak  victim, 
nor  a  headstrong,  arrogant,  malicious  conqueror. 
Like  all  genuine  wom^i,  she  struggled  against  yield- 
ing herself  without  her  due, — without  a  certainty 
that  there  was  no  irreversible  mistake  in  the  matter. 
She  was  not  a  girl  to  get  lovesick  at  the  first  bout, 
nor  one  to  run  away  at  a  worthy  lover's  beckoning, 
though  she  would  sacrifice  much,  and  do  it  proudly, 
joyously,  for  true  affection,  when  once  it  had  con- 
fessed itself.  So  she  shrank  from  Bourhope,  slipped 
away  fix>m  him,  and  managed  to  avoid  him.  He 
was  puzzled  and  vexed  and  almost  exasperated  by 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  cared  for,  or  wished  to 
accept  his  notice  and  regards.  Little  brown  Chriny 
taught  the  bold  yeoman  a  lesson  in  her  own  quiet 
way.  She  slowly  forced  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  any  gifls  or  attainments  of  his* — the  pros- 
perous, cultivated  farmer  laird  —  were  as  dross 
compared  with  the  genius  and  acquirements  of 
Chnssy  Hunter,  whom  many  shortsighted  men 
caUcd  insignificant  and  plain  amid  the  poverty  and 
cares  of  Blackfaulds.  Bourhope  was  not  racucall^ 
mercenary ;  he  had  no  certainty  that  his  superi- 
ority in  worldly  estate  would  secure  t^e  strange 
good  upon  which  ho  set  his  heart,  and  he  was  at 
once  stimulated  and  incensed  by  her  indiflference  to 
his  advances.  So  he  had  no  communication  with 
Chrissy,  apart  finom  a  demure  interchange  of  words 
in  general  conversation,  for  three  days  before  the 
grand  review  and  the  ball,  except  in  a  single  inci- 
dent touching  the  pipe-claying  of  his  beltSb 
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Hie  gentlemen  of  the  old  yeomanry  who  had  not 
flerrants  to  do  it  for  them  did  their  own  pipencla^ng, 
and  might  generally  be  seen  doin^  it  ver^  indiffer- 
ently to  the  accompaniment  of  private  whistling,  or 
social  bawling  to  each  other  over  adjacent  walS,  in 
the  back  courts  and  mreens  of  Friorton.  Bourhope 
was  one  day  doing  his  rather  gloomily  in  the  back 
coart,  and  succeeoing  very  ill,  when  Chrissy,  who 
saw  lum  from  a  window,  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
Chrissy  was  not  what  most  intellectual  women  are 
described  as  being,  —  an  abstracted,  scared  being, 
with  two  left  hands.  The  ezi^ncy  of  her  situation 
as  eldest  daughter  at  Blackfaiuds  had  rendered  her 
as  handy  as  other  girls,  and  only  unlike  them  in 
bein^  a  great  deal  more  fertile  in  resource.  How 
could  such  a  woman  stand  and  see  Bourhope  de- 
stroying his  accoutrements,  and  in  danger  of  smear- 
ing nimself  from  head  to  foot  with  pipe-clay  ?  She 
therefore  came  tripping  out,  and  addressed  him  with 
some  sharpness :  ^  xhat  is  not  right,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode;  you  will  never  whiten  your  belt  in  that 
way ;  you  will  only  soil  the  rest  of  your  clothes. 
I  watched  the  old  sergeant  doing  it  next  door  for 
Major  Ghristison.  Look  here,"  —  and  she  took  the 
article  out  of  his  hands,  and  proceeded  smartly  to 
clean  it  Poor  Bourhope  bowed  to  her  empire, 
thoi^h  he  would  much  rather  their  positions  had 
been  reversed ;  he  would  rather  a  thousand  times 
hare  brushed  Chrissy's  shoes  than  that  she  should 
dean  his  belts.  She  was  gone  again  the  moment 
she  had  directed  him.  A  portion  of  his  belt  was 
now  as  white  as  snow ;  but  nothing  would  have  in- 
doced  her  to  stay. 

Bourhope  was  new  to  the  humiliations  as  well  as 
the  triumphs  of  lore,  that  extreme  ordeal  through 
which  even  tolerably  wise  and  sincere  spirits  must 
pass  before  they  can  unite  in  a  strictness  of  union 
deserving  the  name.  He  was  not  exactly  grateful 
for  the  {rood  suggestion ;  indeed,  he  had  a  little 
fight  against  Chrissy  in  his  own  breast  just  then. 
He  told  himself  it  was  all  a  whim ;  he  did  not  really 
care  for  the  girl,  one  of  a  lai^e  family  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances.  No,  it  would  b^  absurd  to 
M  in  love  with  a  little  coffee-colored  girl,  one  of 
whose  shoulders  was  a  fraction  of  an  inch  farther 
OQt  than  the  other.  He  was  not  compelled  to  marry 
either  Corrie  or  Chrissy,  not  he.  PcK)h  1  he  was  not 
ret  half  through  with  his  bachelor  days.  He  would 
look  about  a  little  longer,  enjoy  himself  a  little 
more.  At  the  word  enjoyment  Bourhope  stopped 
short,  as  if  he  had  caught  himself  tripping.  If 
Chrissy  Hunter  was  ugly,  she  was  an  ugly  fairy. 
She  was  his  fate  indeed ;  he  would  never  see  her 
like  again,  and  he  would  be  a  lost  and  wrecked 
man  without  her. 


IV. 

The  review  and  the  ball  were  still  in  store.  Bour- 
hope would  not  be  beaten  with  that  double  shot  in 
reserve.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  brown,  curly, 
independent  laird  if  he  were  beaten,  for  already  be 
was  shaken  more  in  his  pride  and  confidence  than 
he  had  ever  thought  to  be. 

The  review  for  which  all  the  drilling  had  been 
nndertaken  went  off  without  serious  effect  on  the 
contesting  parties.  The  only  thing  was,  that  Bour- 
hope was  so  disturbed  and  so  distracted  in  his  mind 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  orders,  and  thus  lost  his 
character  as  a  yeoman,  and  all  chance  of  being 
future  fugleman  to  his  corps.  And  this,  although 
the  major  had  said,  when  the  drills  began,  that  there 


was  not  a  finer  man  or  a  more  promising  dragoon  in 
the  re^ment  than  Bourhope. 

Chnsspr's  bright,  tranquil  satasfaclaon  in  contem- 
plating irom  the  box  of  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  phaeton 
the  stand  of  county  ladies,  with  their  gorgeousness 
and  ^ace,  was  decidedly  impaired.  The  review, 
with  Its  tramping  and  halting,  its  squares  and  files, 
its  shouting  leaders,  galloping  aides-de-camp,  flash- 
ing swordsr  and  waving  plumes,  was  certainly  very 
fine.  All  the  rest  of  JEViorton  said  so  and  proved 
so,  for  they  stood  or  sat  for  a  whole  day  witnessing 
it,  under  a  scorching  sun,  on  foot  and  m  every  de- 
scription of  vehicle  from  a  corn-cart  to  a  coronetted 
carria^.  Yes,  the  review  was  very  fine  to  the 
mass,  but  it  was  but  a  confiised,  houow,  a^tating 
play  to  Chrissy  as  to  Bourhope.  Still  she  lost  si^ht 
of  the  grand,  general  rank  and  file  by  concentrating 
her  regard  on  one  little  scarlet  dot.  It  was  to  her 
a  play  with  its  heart  awanting,  and  yet  the  whirl 
and  movement  were  welcome  for  a  moment  as  sub- 
stitutes for  that  heart 

The  ball  remained,  and  Bourhope  was  resolute  it 
should  settle  the  question  for  hiuL  It  was  the  com- 
mendable fashion  at  Friorton  that  no  youn^  lady 
should  refuse  to  dance  with  an  acquaintance  without 
the  excuse  of  a  previous  engagement,  under  the 
penalty  of  having  to  sit  during  the  rest  of  the  ni^ht. 
Bourhope  would  get  Chrissy  to  himself  that  night 
(balls  were  of  some  use,  after  all,  he  thought),  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  terribly  decisive 
word,  and  of  getting  a  reason  for  that  word  too, 
should  it  prove  unfavorable.  In  short,  he  would 
storm  the  fortress  and  beat  down  its  faltering  guard 
then  or  never: 

Others  besides  Bourhope  lad  determined  on  mak- 
ing the  ball  a  theatre  of  explanations.  Mrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode  was  not  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  thm^ 
as  between  Bourhope  and  Corrie.  Their  affair 
made  no  advance,  and  the  ball  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  yeomaxiTy  weeks.  The  yeomen  were  already, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  disbanded,  and  about 
to  return,  like  Cincmnatus,  to  their  reaping-hooks. 
Corrie  was  evidently  not  contented.  She  was  list- 
less and  a  little  peevish,  unless  when  in  the  company 
of  other  yeomen  than  Bourhope,  a  rare  thine  with 
Corrie,  who  was  really  a  very  harmless  girl/  But 
she  looked  elegant  in  ner  ballndress,  and  had  always 
a  train  of  admirers  on  such  occasions.  And  then, 
of  course,  many  men  needed  the  spur  of  jealousy  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  bold  leap  of  matrimony. 

Chrissy,  too,  had  her  own  fears  and  doubts  about 
this  ball.  Bourhope  hitherto  had  only  pursued  her, 
if  he  had  pursuea  her,  in  rather  a  secret  manner. 
She  would  now  see  how  he  would  treat  her  on  a 
public  occasion.  His  conduct  would  then  be  marked 
and  conspicuous,  and  even  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  and 
Corrie's  eyes  would  be  opened  to  it.  Then,  again, 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  her 
personally  with  all  the  ffirls  about  Friorton.  Chrissy 
gazed  wistfully  into  the  glass,  as  she  fastened  her 
yellowed  scrimp  old  white  firock  and  sighed.  But 
she  did  not  look  so  much  amiss  as  she  supposed; 
she  was  young,  slight,  and  full  of  subtle  character. 
And  with  her  scarlet  coral  beeds  twisted  among 
her  dark  little  turret  curls  and  bows,  there  was 
piquancy  and  attraction  in  her.  But  her  first 
purely  disinterested  and  unbounded  pleasure  in  the 
cayety  was  grievously  checkered,  and  it  was  to  be 
feared  the  account  she  would  carry  home  of  her 
first  ball  to  expectant  Blackfaulds  would  be  disap- 
pointing* 

There  were  only  two  chaises  in  repair  in  Friorton, 
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to  iionvej  the  whole  towns-people  in  rotation  to 
the  ball.  It  was  thos  unavoidable  that  some  should 
be  very  early  as  well  as  some  very  late,  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  as  provost,  was  of  course  among  the  lirst 
after  the  Colonel  and  his  lady, — old  country  people, 
who  stood  arm-in-arm,  bluff  and  bland,  under  the 
evergreens  over  the  door,  and  shook  hands  with 
everybody,  great  and  small,  —  a  family  of  pretty 
girls,  meanwnile,  laughing  behind  them. 

Mn.  Spottiswoode  wore  a  splendid  bunch  of  white 
feathers  tipped  with  straw  color  in  her  blue  gauze 
turban.  £ven  Chrissy's  dazed  eyes  noticed  that,  as 
well  as  the  white  ribbon  in  Provost  Spottiswoode's 
bottle-green  coat,  which  pointed  him  out  an  hon- 
orary steward.  But  how  handsome  brown  curly 
Bourhope  looked  in  his  red  coat  1 

A  strange  thought  came  over  Chrissy.  She  did 
not  wish  O^rrie,  in  her  white  crape  and  French  rib- 
bons, and  so  tall  and  straight  and  fair,  to  be  blighted 
in  her  beauty.  No,  not  for  a  moment.  But  Chris- 
sy was  cruel  enough  to  cherish  a  passing  wish  that, 
,  by  some  instantaneous  transformation,  Bourhope 
might  be  pitted  with  small-pox,  or  scarred  with  gun- 
powder, or  have  premature  age  brought  uponliim 
as  with  the  wave  of  a  wand,  —  the  soul  withm  being 
left  unchanged,  however. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  unlike  Chrissy,  was  auite  alive 
to  the  practical.  She  remarked  everytnin^  with 
keen  eyes,  and  determined  now  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  business.  She  should  either  go  in  and  win 
triumphantly,  or  take  a  sudden  tack  and  sail  away 
witii  nying  colors,  as  if  she  had  never  entertained 
the  most  distant  intention  of  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, and  thus  give  the  impression  that  she  never  had 
any  intention  of  promoting  a  match  between  Bour- 
hope and  Corrie, 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  thought  Bourhope  looked  as 
if  he  were  going  to  do  something  desperate.  His 
first  blimder  had  been  to  hand,  or  rather  lift, 
Chrissy  into  the  chaise,  instead  of  Corrie,  at  start- 
ing from  their  own  door.  He  repeated  the  unac- 
countable blunder  at  the  County  Booms,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  take  Chrissy  into  the  ball-room  ;  and 
while  Chrissy  was  still  gazing  in  bewilderment  and 
^  admiration  at  the  eveigreens,  and  chalked  floors, 
and  laughing  couples,  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  could 
scarcely  believe  her  ears  when  she  distinctly  heard 
Bourhope  ask  Chrissy's  hand  for  the  first  dance, 
saying  that  he  would  have  engaged  it  before  if  he 
had  got  the  opportunity. 

Now  Mrs.  opottiswoode  had  no  doubt  that  Bour- 
hope would  solicit  her  sister  Corrie  for  this  dance, 
and  therefore  she  had  peremptorily  forbidden  Corrie 
to  engage  herself  in  any  other  quarter,  even  when 
Corrie  had  demurred  at  the  certamtv  of  the  arrange- 
ment It  was  very  odd  of  Bourhope,  unless  ne 
thought  Chrissy  would  have  no  chance  of  any  other 
partner  and  wanted  to  spare  a  plain  little  girl's 
mortification  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  even- 
ing. **  That  must  be  it,"  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  said 
tolierself,  and  was  consoled  by  Corrie's  hand  being 
inunediately  requested  for  the  Col(mers  nephew. 

The  Colonel's  wife  opened  the  ball  with  the  most 
popular  and  oldest  private  for  partner,  and  of  course 
Chrissy  and  Bourhope  stood  oelow  Corrie  and  the 
Colonel's  nephew.  j3ut  Bourhope  and  Chrissy  did 
not  mind  Corrie's  precedence,  and  were  talking  to 
each  other  quite  intimately.  Bourhope  was  foiget- 
ting  the  figure  and  bending  across  to  Chrissy,  though 
he  was  saying  nothing  particular  and  speaking  out 

2uite  loud.    J^ut  he  looked  engrossed  and  excited. 
f  it  had  been  any  other  girl  than  Chrissy,  Mrs.  Spot- 


tiswoode would  have  called  it  a  flirtation,  and  more 
than  a  flirtation.  Chrissy  looked  well  in  her  shabby 
dress,  almost  pretty  indeed  in  the  new  atmosphere. 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  aggrieved,  disgusted  m  the 
first  instance,  but  she  would  not  just  yet  believe 
such  an  incredible  contradiction  to  her  well-laid 
scheme.  Match-making  involves  many  parties, 
there  are  such  numerous  wheels  within  wheels  of 
calculation  and  resource.  She  glanced  at  Corrie, 
who  was  dancing  very  complacently  with  the  Colo- 
nel's  nephew,  and  exchanging  passing  words  with 
yeomen  who  tried  to  get  speech  with  her.  In  her 
white  crape  and  teeth  as  white,  and  her  dimples, 
she  was  safe,  hear^-whole  and  prosperous,  a  beauty 
who  might  pick  and  choose  a  suitable  husband,  even 
though  infatuated  Bourhope  should  throw  himself 
away. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  gave  a  sigh  of  reHe£  Failure 
now  would  only  be  comparative. 

The  dance  being  over,  Bourhope  sat  down  beside 
Chrissy.  No,  she  turned  her  head  the  other  way, 
and  he  rose  up  and  strolled  through  the  room.  But 
he  was  soon  back  in  his  old  place. 

He  wanted  to  dance  with  Chrissy  again.  She 
hesitated,  grew  nervous,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  Mis. 
Spottiswo^e.  He  went  straight  across  to  their 
hostess,  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  you  have  no 
objection  that  I  dance  this  dance  again  with  Miss 
Chrissy  Hunter  ?  " 

^  "  None  in  the  world,  Bourhope,"  said  Mrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode, with  a  spasmodic  smile ;  **  why  should  I  ?  " 

♦*  Why,  indeed,"  he  returned,  **  or  every  dance  ? 
May  I  tell  her  so?" 

"  That  is  as  she  and  yon  may  agree.  You  are 
aware  that  would  appear  something  serious,"  she 
said,  trying  to  laugh. 

"I  will  take  the  consequences,"  he  significantly 
assured  her,  and  went  back  and  told  Chrissy  so ;  and 
then  he  drove  her  to  her  inmost  citadel,  and  beat 
her  there. 

Other  eyes  than  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  were  at- 
tracted to  the  pair.  Half  a  dozen  matrons'  heads 
went  wagging  significantlv ;  girls  whispered  and  ti^ 
tered;  gentlemen  openea  their  eyes,  shaped  their 
mouths,  as  if  about  to  whbtle,  strolled  up  and  took 
their  observations  of  the  preoccupied,  unconscious 
couple  quite  coolly,  and  uien  speculated  and  goe^ 
siped. 

.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  read  these  comments  as  weQ 
as  what  had  gone  before,  and  was  ready  with  her 
magnanimity.  It  was  this  which  constituted  her  a 
truly  able  tactician.  She  shifted  her  tack  before 
the  shout  of  malicious  exultation  and  ridicule  could 
have  been  raised  at  her  discomfiture.  By  a  dexter 
ous  sleight  of  hand  she  shuflicd  her  cards,  and  altered 
her  smt.  In  a  moment,  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was 
winking  and  nodding  witli  the  matrons  interested 
in  the  news  of  the  night.*  She  arrested  a  good- 
humored  yeoman,  and  crossed  the  room  on  his  arm, 
to  express  and  receive  congratulations.  "  You  hare 
found  out  the  secret  ?  Foolish  fellow,  Bourhope ; 
he  cannot  conceal  his  feelincs,  though  their  display 
is  premature.  J  must  scold  nim  for  exposing  him- 
self and  her.  Poor  dear !  She  is  not  accu^med 
to  this  sort  of  thinff.  But  I  am  so  delighted, — so 
nice,  is  n't  it  ?  Such  an  excellent  mamagje  fbr  mv 
cousin  Chrissy :  a  ^^ood  girl,  a  very  clever  girl :  sucJi 
a  fortunate  begpinmng  for  the  Blackfaulds  lamily.  I 
oftei{  say  the  m»t  marriage  makes  or  mars  a  hnaif 
of  girls.  It  is  so  lucky  that  I  invited  Chrissy  for  the 
veomanry  weeks  this  summer.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  if  it  had  been  Corrie,  because  Corrie 
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can  wait,''  with  a  careless  wave  of  her  hand  in  the 
direction  in  which  Corrie  moved,  deliberately  fol- 
lowed by  her  train.  *'  Corrie  has  too  many  admir- 
ers to  make  up  her  mind  speedily,  yet  she  takes  it 
all  very  quietly.  But  this  is  so  appropriate,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode's  cousin  and  my  cousin,  —  nobody 
could  have  planned  it  better.*^ 

She  turned  round,  and  heavd  a  blunt  booby  of  a 
fanner  speaking  out  his  mind.  She  at  once  took 
him  up :  ^*  You  would  not  have  thought  it  ?  You 
cannot  comprehend  what  has  come  over  Bourhope, 
or  what  he  sees  in  that  thin  yellow  mite.  Miss  Hun- 
ter of  Black&ulds,  even  tho^h  she  were  as  good  as 
a  saint,  and  as  wise  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  O, 
come,  Balquin,  you  do  not  allow  sufficient  latitude 
to  goodness  and  cleverness.  I  tell  you,  Bourhope 
has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anybody  but  that  mite ; 
he  counts  Ins  colorless  daisy  far  before  the  gayest 
painted  face.  He  knows  that  we  are  remarking  on 
them  now,  and  he  is  holding  his  head  as  high  as  if 
he  had  sought  and  won  a  queen.  He  is  right ;  she 
will  prove  a  sensible,  cheerful  wife  to  him.  Bour- 
hope will  have  the  cleverest,  best  wife  in  the  coun- 
ty, for  all  your  swaggering.  And  that  is  something 
when  a  man  oomes  to  be  old,  and  has  an  old  wife, 
like  me.  Not  oldl  Balquin?  away  with  you.  I 
'wish  the  Provost  heard  you.  Do  you  think  to  flat- 
ter me  because  I  am  in  spirits  about  my  cousin's 
match  ?    No,  it  is  not  lost  a  fnend  gets,  Balquin." 

The  public  of  Priorton  did  not  know  whether  most 
to  admire  Mrs.  Spottiswoode's  diplomacy,  or  this 
rare  instance  of  poetic  justice. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 

••*  Who  is  the  first  orator  in  England  ?"  an  egre- 
gioosly  stupid  person  once  asked  Lord  Brougham. 
**  Lord  Derby  is  the  second"  was  the  self-conscious 
reply.  The  querist  had,  no  doubt,  fbrsotten  the 
Henry  Brougham  who  (chiefly  heard  in  later  days 
at  Social  Science  Congresses^  had  once,  as  the  de- 
fender of  Queen  Carolme  and  the  champion  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  and  Negro  Emancipation,  made 
all  England  rins  with  his  fkme.  Now,  however, 
ihongh  Lord  Derby  certainly  does  not  stand  second 
is  an  orator  even  to  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  genend 

rion  of  Englishmen,  it  is  not  at  all  so  clear  that 
leader  of  the  Tories  is  the  first  orator  in  the 
country.  The  "  Rupert  of  debate,"  whose  headlong 
d&ai^ges  in  the  Commons  sometimes  threw  the  Lib- 
eral ranks  into  confusion,  suffers  in  the  Lords  not 
only  from  the  influences  of  time,  which  has  taken 
finom  the  timbre  of  his  once  so  ringing  tones,  but  has 
abo  been  gradually  allowing  some  of  his  most  re- 
toarkable  powers  to  rust  from  disuse,  partly  because 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  too  cool  for 
hia  native  fire,  and  partly  because  he  never  finds  in 
it  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  To  extinguish  a 
pretentious  Duke  of  Aigyle  bv  a  felicitous  anecdote, 
or  to  banter  an  Amiable  Lord  Granville,  whdm  the 
most  venomous  of  opponents  couM  scarcely  wish  to 
"woiiiid,  or  to  tease  Lord  Russell  by  such  happy  epi- 
l^rams  as  **  meddle  and  muddle,"  is  only  to  bring 
nito  play  some  of  the  minor  qualities  of  that  elo- 
quence, limited,  perhaps,  in  its  range,  but  startling 
and  exciting  in  its  power,  for  which  the  Lord  Stan- 
ley of  a  fbrmer  day  was  so  distingqished.  But  it  is 
ia  the  more  popular  branch  of  £e  legisUtnre  that 
the  gift  of  oratory  ean  be  exercised  with  most  facil- 
ity and  freedom,  as  it  is  there  also  that  it  is  most 
mqnently  called  forth.     Thither,  therefore,  must 


we  live  in  oftenest  stir  the  heart  of  iSie  country  to 
its  lowest  depths,  and  whose  words,  fiiithftiUy  re- 
corded and  carried  to  eyery  comer  of  their  own 
land  and  of  the  world,  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  a  traditional  pride  in  their  great  repre- 
sentative assembly,  and  make  its  proceedings  an 
object  of  unfkiling  interest  and  emulous  imitation 
amongst  all  civilized  races  of  ^  articulate-speaking 


men. 


Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  copia  dicendi  in  an 
eminent  degree,  ais  wealth  of  words  is  marvellous, 
and  the  unfaltering  fluency  with  which  they  are 
poured  forth.  His  ideas  are  also  remarkable  for 
clearness,  order,  and  cohesion,  and  his  general  treat- 
ment of  subjects  may  justly  be  called  exhaustive. 
GQs  divisions  are  sometimes  a  little  too  mechanical, 
and  one  cannot  now  hear  of  the  regular  **  three 
courses "  without  a  smile.  A  great  element  of  his 
power  80  an  orator  is  his  intense  subjectivity.  He 
so  identifies  himself  with  his  subject,  he  so  makes  of 
it,  as  it  were,  a  cause  to  be  contended  for  tanquam 
pro  aris  etfocis,  that  the  depth  of  his  convictions  for 
the  time  being  gives  to  his  matter  a  force,  and  to  his 
manner  an  earnestness,  that  never  fail  to  make  an 
impresaon.  But  this  subjectivity  is  also  a  source  of 
weakness  when  it  leads  him  to  propound  wliat  seem 
to  him  political  or  economical  truths  with  a  dog- 
matical authority  that  will  not  brook  correction  or 
dissent.  He  seems  to  convey  in  so  defiant  a  man- 
ner his  settied  ^nd  imnnerturbable  assurance  that  any 
one  who  presumes  to  difier  firom  him  must  be  wrong, 
and  wrong  witii  so  hopeless  an  imbecility  in  error 
that  further  argument  would  be  wasted  upon  him, 
that  he  often  fails  to  convert  to  his  way  of  thinking 
men  whom  a  more  persuasive  and  condescending 
style  of  reasoning  would  easily  gain  over.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  how  successful  has  been  his  manage- 
ment of  the  public  resources,  or  how  firequently  ne 
has  taken  a  Furliamentary  majority  almost  by  storm, 
and  gained  firom  all  quarters  the  support  of  meas- 
ures which  had  previousiy  been  regaraed  by  maaiy 
with  disfiivor.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  con- 
sider his  Budget  speeches,  as  a  rule,  the  best  of  his 
oratorical  efforts ;  and  the  "  City  men  "  who  sit  them 
out,  in  order  to  have  the  first  and  fhllest  exposition 
of  his  intended  policyi  generally  complain  of  weari- 
ness at  the  close,  lliev  were  more  satisfied,  on  the 
whole,  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  wretched  speaker  as  he 
was ;  but  Mr.  Gdschen,  whenever  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  becomes  Mr.  Gladstone's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  will  be  just  the  man  fer  them.  Mr.  Gbd- 
stone  may  be  called,  we  think,  the  Tennyson  of 
fiinance ;  ror  he  brings  to  hiv  public  expositions  of  it 
not  only  the  powers  of  his  reason,  but  also  the  re- 
sources of  his  imagination,  and  clothes  them  with  a 
beauty  of  diction  and  richiiess  of  illustration  which 
men  delight  to  hear.  Still  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  a  simpler  treatment  would  generally  be  more 
effective,  tibat  the  subordinate  pa?ts  of  the  subject 
are  sometimes  developed^with  too  much  diflTuseness, 
and  tiiat  the  artist  often  prevub  over  the  statesman 
in  these  elaborate  efforts.  "Mr.  Gladstone's  delivery 
is  veiy  ^ood.  His  voice,  if  not  powerful,  is  clear 
and  judiciously,  modulated,  his  enunciation  distinct, 
though  natural  and  unaffected,  and  his  gesture, 
though  sparingly  used  and  not  remai^ably  graoefnl, 
easy  ana  appropriate. 

Mr.  DisraeU  has  few,if  any  points  of  contact,  and 
many  of  contrast,  with  his  great  antagonist  His  Ip^t 
defbct  as  an  orator  is  the  want  of  uiat  subjectivity 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  rather  too  much.    Thai 
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and  absard  to  think,  and  that  there  are  many  prin- 
ciples of  public  policy  which  he  advocates  from  con- 
viction is  very  probable.     But  the  appearance  of 
hesitation  and  effort  with  which  he  often  speaks 
gives  a  disinterested  and  impartial  auditor  the  im- 
pression that  hia  words  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of 
nis  inward  ideas,  as  attempts,  sometimes  painful  and 
not  quite  successful,  to  give  expression  to  opinions 
that  are  struggling  for  utterance  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  that  I^  is  speaking  not  Exactly  what  he 
thinks,  but  rather  what  others  may  like  to  hear,  or 
he  may  wish  them  to  believe.     We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  hesitation  is  often  affected,  and 
we  have  remarked  it  at  times  when  it  seemed  care- 
fully designed  to  give  more  effect  to  keen  invective 
or  biting  sarcasm.     On  comparatively  rare  occa- 
sions, when  ^here  is  some  great  personal  interest  in 
the  debate,  or  when  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
an  opponent  have  led  him  upon  some  happy  vein  of 
humor,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  him.    His  man- 
ner, so  oflen  langmd  and  listless,  becomes  warm  and 
animated,  his  face  is  lit  up  with  a  glow  of  comic  en- 
joyment, his  words  come  out  fireely  and  with  a  brisk- 
er emphasis ;  and  the  unhappy  wight  upon  whom 
he  is  giving  for  the  time,  as  it  were,  an  anatomical 
demonstration,  wri^les  uncomfortably  in  his  seat, 
and  adds,  by  his  evident  sensibility  under  the  oper- 
ation, to  the  general  amusement.    Kot  long  ago,  the 
Times  reminded  us  of  the  conftision  caused  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  cabinet  by  the  sort  of  moral  psoriasis 
with  which  Lord  Russell  became  afflicted  in  conse- 
auence  of  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  sallies.    The  inci- 
dent illustrates  what  we  have  just  been  saying,  and 
is  worth  recaUinjg.    When  Lord  Aberdeen  formed 
his  Coalition  Ministry,  Lord  John  of  course  could 
not  be  left  out,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  the  acceptance  of  any  subordinate  office. 
It  was  arranged,  then,  that  for  a  time  at  least  he 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office. 
But  a  man  of  so  active  a  mind,  and  who  was  besides 
the  leader  of  the  Lower  House,  was  sure  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  not  merely  private  correspondence, 
and,  after  a  while,  an  office  was  taken  &r  him  in 
Lancaster  Place,  near  Somerset  House.    This  was 
an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  very  soon  took 
occasion  to  deplore  most  feelingly  in  the  House  the 
equivocal  and  inconeruous  position  which  a  states- 
man of  the  noble  lord's  great  eminence  and  services 
occupied  in  the  new  administration.     He  really 
could  not  imaeine  what  the  noble  lord's  duties  were, 
fie  had  heard  of  an  office  being  taken  for  him  in 
Lancaster  Place.    Perhaps  the  noble  lord  had  been 
appointed  toll-keeper  of  Waterloo  Bridge.     The 
House  was  convulsed  with  merriment ;  but  Lord 
John  took  the  matter  so  seriously  that  a  new  distri- 
bution of  government  offices  had  to  be  made  at 
once,  with  great  indifference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  displaced,  and  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council  was  the  salve  with  which  the  wounded  dig- 
nity of  the  Great  Unemployed  was  healed, 
tn  the  same  high  rank  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
"  Disraeli,  as  a  pu^c  speaker,  Mr.  Bright  has  undoubt- 
edly a  ri^ht  to  be  plsbced.  He  does  not  speak  nearly 
BO  often  in  Parliament  as  either,  but  his  style  of  ora- 
tory, either  there  or  at  public  meetings,  abstracted 
from  the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches,  is  as  worthy 
of  admiration  and  imitation  as  almost  any  model  in 
our  lanffuace.     As  distin^ished  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, w.Sright's  best  efforts  have  more  of  Deoios- 
thenic  power  and  concentration  than  of  Ciceronian 
copiousness  and  finish.    His  English  is  pure,  terse, 
nenroos,  and  masculinei  clothing  earnest  thoughts 


in  vigorous  and  telling  words.  He  does  not  always 
or  often  carry  the  House  with  him,  because  he  too 
frequently  shocks  the  strongest  prejudices  and  most 
deeply-rooted  convictions  of  the  majority ;  but  if  his 
hearers  could  divest  themselves  of  personal  antipa- 
thies, they  would  be  forced  to  own  that  no  one 
among  them  better  deserves  the  palm  of  eloquence. 
Separating  the  three  great  men  we  have  named  into 
a  class  of  themselves,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
members,  such  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Horsman, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  others,  whom  we  would  place  in  the 
second  'rank.  Lord  Stanley,  though  a  first^kss 
statesman,  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  orator  at 
all,  not  merely  from  his  physical  defects  (which  we 
may  observe  in  passing  he  would  better  overcome  by 
cultivating  the  lower  notes  of  his  voice),. but  also 
from  the  too  philosophical  and  didactic  tone  of  his 
speeches.  After  all  these  there  comes  *^a  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  speak  with  ease,"  but  our  subject 
aoes  not,  for  the  present,  admit  of  further  ilins- 
trations. 


SUPPOSED  TO  BE  HAUNTED. 

EvEBTBODT  Said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langworth, 
in  marrving  each  other,  had  done  the  most  foolish 
of  all  the  foolish  things  which  fate  had  put  within 
their  power.  Their  united  ages  were  little  over 
forty,  and  their  united  incomes  nothing  over  four 
hundred ;  and  everybody  said  that  they  might  have 
been  rich  asunder,  had  they  not  been  so  anxious  to 
be  happy  together.  He,  a  gentleman  in  the  civil 
service,  might  have  married  into  a  fiunily  who  could 
have  tnade  his  promotion  rapid  and  easy ;  she,  a 
decided  beauty,  might  have  won  a  husband  who 
could  have  lodged  her  in  Belgravia. 

Everybody  said  that  they  would  be  ruined.  But 
they  lived  on ;  by  no  means  rich,  but  not  entirely 
poor.  As  years  went  by,  Mr.  Langworth's  position 
and  income  improved ;  though  their  upward  pro- 
gress was  very,  very  slow.  Little  legacies,  too,  came 
m  from  several  quarters;  and  friends,  who  had 
frowned  coldly,  waxed  warm  'and  cordial  again. 
For  the  world,  at  least  in  this  one  point,  copies  the 
example  of  Heaven,  in  its  preference  for  nelping 
those  who  help  themselves. 

The  Langworths  had  been  married  over  twenty 
years,  when,  lo  and  behold !  a  g^at-aunt  of  Mr. 
Langworth's,  who  had  railed  against  his  marriage 
more  bitterly  than  any  one  el^,  left  him  (at  her 
death)  a  fortune  little  under  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Of  course  it  brought  them  much  joy ;  but  also 
some  anxiety.  For  one  thing :  should  they  live  in 
town,  as  hitherto  ?  or,  as  they  had  very  oicen  said 
they  wotdd  do,  in  the  improbable  event  of  their 
becoming  rich,  retire  into  tiie  country  ?  Much  was 
to  be  said  on  either  side.  They  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  London,  and  in  London  were  their  most 
cherished  fiiends.  And  Mr.  Langworth's  official 
income,  now  five  hundred  a  year,  was  worth  keep- 
ing, even  with  their  newly-acqutred  wealth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  people  (there  were  four 
or  five,  I  fovf^t  which)  were  all  anxious  for  the 
country ;  and  m  the  country  the  parents  had  passed 
their  early  dajrs.  Knowing  how  man^r  retired  rich 
men  have  rued  the  day  when  they  quitted  L(mdon 
and  its  toils,  Mr.  Langworth  determmed  on  dring 
the  country  a  fair  trial,  still  leaving  open  the  chance 
of  returning  to  his  occupation  in  town.  He  ob- 
tained three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  his  office.   I 
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From  his  narrow  means  lie  bad  hitherto  had  few 
holidayB,  and  had  much  claim  to  indulgence. 

Then  he  set  about  inquiring  for  a  remote  country- 
house,  in  which,  with  his  family,  he  might  pass  the 
vacant  time,  and  put  to  the  test  the  (possiDly)  ex- 
aggerated attractions  of  a  rural  life. 

xhe  solicitor  whom  he  consulted  sud  he  supposed 
Mr.  Langworth  would  wish  the  house  he  took  to  be 
within  easy  distance  of  the  metropolis. 

"  No,  not  by  any  means,"  said  the  client.  "  Ob- 
serve I  —  I  want  —  we  all  want  —  to  give  the  coun- 
try a  fair  triaL  To  do  that,  we  had  better  take 
a  rather  out-of-the-way  place:  seven  miles  from  a 
market-town  would  be  just  as  well." 

"  Are  you  particular  about  rent  ?  " 

•*  Why  —  yes  —  I  am.  People  have  been  ruined, 
ere  now,  by  inheriting  a  fortune,  and  got  to  fancy 
that  they  had  Aladdin's  lamp  I  That,  I  am  resolved, 
shall  never  be  our  case.  I  want — not  a  mansion, 
but  such  a  house  as,  if  we  do  decide  for  the  country, 
we  shall  buy  or  build  for  ourselves." 

^  Well,  I  do  know  of  a  house,  in  which  ypu  might 
live  for  three  months,  and  longer,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
choose,  for  nothing." 

"  Hem  I    How  much  is  *  nothing'  f  " 

^  I  mean,  literally,  nothing.  When  I  tell  yon  the 
name  of  the  house  you  '11  not  think  it  quite  so  sur^ 
prising.     It 's  Garrow  Hall,'* 

"  What  I  the  Garrow  Hall?" 

**  The  same,  and  no  other.  Ever  dnce  the  mur- 
der no  one  has  lived  there.  It  belongs  to  the  sister 
of  the  former  owner,  and  the  supposed  murderer. 
You  remember  the  case,  of  course  r  Many  people 
would  have  paid  a  hundred  a  year  for  it ;  for  it 's  a 
very  good  house,  in  a  very  pretty  country,  and  not 
seven  miles  from  a  town;  but  there's  no  getting 
servants  to  live  there.  And  poor  Miss  Inirham 
would  be  only  too  grateful  to  any  one  who,  by  living 
there  for  a  time,  would  dissipate  all  the  superstition 
attaching  to  it.  You  can't  wonder  that  she  does  n't 
like  to  live  in  it  herself.  All  the  village  people  say 
it 's  haunted ;  and  have,  of  course,  twenty  thousand 
stories  of  what  has  been  seen  and  heard  about  it  at 
night, — and  such  stuff.  You,  of  course,  could  bring 
Tonr  servants  from  London.  You  11  find  the  house 
in  very  good  order;  for,  with  such  prejudices  against 
it,  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  all  possible  attractions.  But  even  the  old  people 
who  take  care  of  it  in  the  da3rtime  would  n  t  stay 
during  the  night ;  not,  I  do  believe,  if  by  so  doing 
they  might  mStie  it  their  own." 

After  a  little  more  talk,  Mr.  Langworth  agreed 
that  application  should  be  made  for  a  three  months' 
teoancy  of  the  house.  Not  to  lose  time,  he  would 
himself  trftvel  down  at  once  into  Somersetshire 
(GaiTOw  Hall  was  in  that  eounty)»  and  arrange  for 
ttie  reception  of  his  fiunily. 

^  You  11  find  a  oomibrtable  bedroom  all  read;^, 
I  know,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  The  only  hardship  is 
having  to  sleep  in  the  house  alone ;  but  ^ou  're  not 
nervous,  I  am  aware.  Only,  my  dear  sir,  be  sure 
and  get  there  a  few  hours  before  dark ;  for  should 
it  be  night  when  you  get  there,  why,  you  might 


honor,  I  don't,** 

Garrow  Hall  was  known  by  name  to  many  Eog- 
lislunen  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  names 
of  Windsor  Castle  or  St  James's  Palace.  The 
horrible  tragedy  which  had  given  it  such  a  reputa- 
tum  was,  at  that  time,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 


one.  But  even  crimes  are  forgotten  at  last ; 
for  those  who  read  the  singular  adventures  t 
shortly  recorded,  it  may  be  needfiil  to  recal 
events  which  had  given  Garrow  its  dark  and  f( 
celebrity. 

Some  three  or  fouryears  before  Mr.  Langw< 
accession  to  fortune,  Garrow  Hall  had  been  te 
ed,  as  well  as  owned,  by  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Dm 
brother  of  the  lady  mentioned  above.  Attach 
the  house  was  an  estate,  yielding  some  sixte< 
eighteen  hundred  a  year,  which  came  to  Mr. 
ham  through  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  the  Ga 
family,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  but  no' 
longer  so  wealthy  or  so  important  as  they  had 
been.  Nicholas  and  his  sister  had  been  boi 
India,  in  which  country  their  mother  had  also 
Nicholas  had  married  well.  Fortunately,  as 
then  thought,  he  possessed  an  estate  independ 
of  his  father,  who  was  generally  believed  to  be 
ly,  if  not  wholly,  dependant  on  him  for  a  i 
tenance. 

At  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  was  just  nine 
twenty  vears  of  age.  His  maternal  ^randfs 
who  had  in  great  measure  brought  him  up, 
from  whom  he  inherited  Garrow,  had  died  o 
year  or  two  before.  His  sister  Emily,  left  w 
small  annuity,  lived  mostly  with  her  father  oi 
Continent. 

Nicholas  and  his  wife  had  been  united  som 
or  seven  montiis,  and  as  far  as  was  afterward 
certained  by  strictest  inquiry,  had  lived  on 
affectionate  terms.  It  wanted  a  week  to  Chris 
day.  A  party  of  friends  were  to  keep  Christm 
Garrow,  but  as  yet  the  husband  and  wife  wer 
tirely  alone.  On  the  fatal  day,  the  18th  of  De 
ber,  Mr.  Durham  dined  with  his  wife  at  six  q'c 
their  ordinary  hour,  and  behaved  as  usual  at  dii 

When  wiUiout  company,  it  was  their  hafa 
occupy  the  dinin^nxHu  for  the  whole  evening ; 
they  did  so  on  this  occasion. 

.These,  and  other  particulars,  to  which  the  co 
event  imparted  a  fearful  interest,  were  all  giv 
evidence  by  the  servant  who  waited  on  me 
table. 

The  same  servant  denosed,  that  by  his  ne 
guess,  the  hotir  was  hair  past  seven  when  a 
summoned  him  to  the  fix)nt  door. 

He  opened  it  to  admit  a  tall  gentleman, 
black  whiskers  and  moustaches,  and  whose  a^ 
all  appearance,  was  between  forty  and  fifty, 
gentleman  asked  to  see  Mr.  Durham,  and 
about  to  put  a  card  into  his  hand  (so  he  thou 
when  his  master  came  out  firom  the  dihing-roc 
person.  The  man  thought  Mr.  Durham's  fac< 
pressed  some  annoyance  at  the  visit ;  he,  how 
invited  the  stranger  to  enter  the  library,  which 
did  both  together.  About  ten  minutes  later  — 
pantry  in  which  he  was  at  work  was  close  t 
hall)  —  he  heard  his  master  cross  back  from 
library  to  the  dining-room,  and  return,  accompi 
by  his  wife,  to  the  rormer  apartment. 

He  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  five 
utes  after  that  ere  the  bell  summoned  him  int 
library.  He  answered  it  at  once,  but  founc 
master  and  mistress,  with  the  sthinger,  ahreac 
the  haU.  That  there  was  some  dispute  goin 
between  Mr.  Durham  and  his  wife  a  glance  i 
clear  to  him.  To  all  appearance,  her  nusban<] 
trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  Durham  to  something  ^ 
she  £inly,  almost  angrily,  refused.  As  the  wi 
entered  the  hall  he  heard  her  say,  '*  I  owe  the 
to  another,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  it,"  or  j 
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to  that  effect.  Then  8he  took  a  candle  from  the 
hall  table,  lighted  It,  and  went  up  stairs.  Mr.  Bur- 
ham  turned  to  his  servant,  and  said,  ^  I  rang  for 
you  to  show  this  gentleman  out ;  bat  1 11  see  him 
out  myself;  you  can  go." 

Witness  went  back  to  his  pantiy,  while  his  master 
and  the  stranger,  conversing  in  whispers,  moved 
towards  the  hall  door.  Witness  also  &ncied  he 
caught  the  words  uttered  bv  the  stranger,  in  what 
seemed  a  taunting  tone,  *'  Your  wife  stands  in  tlie 
way ! "  and  then  Mr.  Durham  said,  ^  Hush  I  go 
away  now,  and  we  will  make  it  right  yet  I  **  Wit- 
ness then  heard  the  front  door  close, — not  more 
than  a  minute  later,  —  heard  his  master  push  open 
the  swinging  baize  door  that  separated  the  hall  from 
the  vestibu^,  and  rapidly  ascend  the  stairs  just  as 
the  bell  rang  for  the  servants'  supper. 

Witness  heard  his  mistress  aaaress  her  husband 
on  the  landing  above.  She  asked,  **  Is  he  gone  ?  " 
Mr.  Durham  answered,  *'  Yes,  but  I  want  to  speak 
to.  you."  Witness  did  not  remain  to  listen,  but 
went  at  once  to  supper  in  the  kitchen.  About  five 
minutes  later,  he  and  his  fellow-servants  were  star- 
tled by  the  report  of  a  pistol  fired  (as  it  appeared) 
in  the  hall.  Before  they  could  as  much  as  exchange 
a  word,  another  report  succeeded  to  the  first.  The 
dreadful  confusion  and  alarm  rendered  witness  ut- 
teriy  unconscious  how  many  seconds  might  have 
elapsed,  but  at  the  second  report  he  humed  out  of 
the  kitchen  into  the  hall.  He  found  his  master  and 
mistress  lying, — the  former  half-way  down  the  low- 
est flight  of  stairs,  the  latter  at  the  root  of  the  stair- 
case. Mrs.  Durham  was  already  dead;  her  hus- 
band mortally  wounded,  but  still  alive. 

It  appeared  as  if  he  had  first  shot  his  wife,  and 
then  himself. 

He  survived  until  early  the  following  morning,  — 
remaining  to  the  last  unable  or  unwiUing  to  explain 
his  motive  for  the  frightful  deed.  So  conclusive 
seemed  the  evidence  agsunst  him,  that  none  save 
the  sister,  who  succeeded  to  his  estate,  fblt  any  doubt 
as  to  his  guilt  The  fact  that  the  door  had  closed 
upon  the  unknown  visitor  (who  could  not  possibly 
reopen  it  from  the  outside)  before  the  murder  was 
done  seemed  entirely  to  exculpate  him;  though  it 
did  appear  as  if  his  visit  had  somehow  caused  the 
unaccountable  fi!«nzy  which  must  have  inspired  the 
wretched  murderer. 

All  search  after  the  stranger  (fbr  diligent  inquiry 
was  made)  proved  fruidess.  )^o  one  m  Stilbury, 
the  nearest  town,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, could  testify  to  having  seen  any  one  an- 
swering to  the  man-servant's  description  of  him. 
The  most  plausible  and  popular  coi\jecture  was,  that 
his  visit  had  brought  to  Mrs.  Durham's  ear  some 
bygone  fault  or  f<3ly  of  her  husband's,  which  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  view  witii  forbearance ; 
and  that  anger  at  her  firmness,  and  dread  of  dis- 
grace, had  prompted  Nicholas  to  the  fearful  re- 
venge against  her,  and  subseouent  outrage  on  him- 
self. Of  course,  every  possible  conjecture  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Was  there  ground  for  believing  the  murderar 
insane? 

As  fkr  as  could  be  gathered,  none. 

The  closest  scrutiny  into  his  earlier  day*  Kvealed 
nothing  eccentric,  nothing  which  was  other  than 
fair,  and  creditable,  and  ofgood  report  His  fkther, 
who  was  still  living,  and  who  paasea  most  of  his  time 
at  Baden,  had  never  borne  a  very  good  name ;  but 
neither  in  youth  nor  in  manhood  hi^  he  been  much 
ill  company  with  his  fiither.    And  the  mystery  *—  if 
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any  mystery  there  were  —  obstinately  refiised  to  be 
dispelled. 

Miss  Durham,  from  a  sense  as  much  of  duty  as  of 
inclination,  intended  one  day  to  assume  the  position 
which,  by  her  brother's  terrible  fate  (self-infiicted 
or  not),  had  devolved  upon  herself.  At  present  the 
thought  of  living  at  Garrow  was  too  painful  for  her. 
It  would  make  it  far  less  repul^ve  could  she  give  it 
an  interval  of  peaceful  occupation,  and  not  feel, 
when  she  came,  that  the  very  last  act  performed  in 
it  had  been  the  most  terrible  of  crimes.  She  was 
for  the  present  in  Grermany,  in  company  (as  was 
supposed)  with  her  father. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mindful  of  thje  lawyei^s  warning,  Mr.  Langworth 
arrived  long  ere  the  sun  descended,  and  saw  every- 
thing comfortably  arranged  ere  the  old  couple  who 
'*  minded  the  hous^"  by  da^  retired,  dnven  by 
superstitious  fear  to  a  cottage  just  outside  the  gates. 
He  might  have  ui^ged  the  sun  to  stay  above  the 
horixon  an  hour  beyond  his  setting-time  with  as 
much  chance  of  success  as  have  asked  his  attendants 
to  remain*  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

And  long  ere  the  latest  glimmer  of  twilight  tiiey 
had  gone  shuddering  away,  promising  to  reappear 
with  the  morning. 

He  sat  up  till  about  midnight,  alternately  reading 
in  the  library  and  taking  a  walking  tour  of  the 
house.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  prejudice  against 
Bving  in  a  house  of  crime  was  not  quite  a  fouy»  a^ 
ter  aU. 

If  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  great  and  good  deeds  be 
thought  to  have  an  ennobling  influence,  may  it  not 
be  rightly  believed  that  to  five  amids^  evil  associa- 
tions is  fikely  to  breed  thoughts  of  evil?  So  be 
moralized,  as  he  peered  about  the  spot  on  which  the 
horrible  deed  had  been  comnutted.  An  observant 
eye  could  even  see  where  the  staircase  wood  had 
been  planed  away  to  efiace  the  stain,  which  (if  one 
victim  were  as  innocent;  as  the  other)  still  cned  for 
vengeance  to  Heaven !  He  went  back  into  the  li- 
brary, intending  at  once  to  retire  for  the  night ;  and 
had  taken  the  candle  in  his  hand  in  order  to  go  up 
stairs,  when  his  ear  met  the  sound  as  of  some  one  s 
hand  engaged  at  the  window,  —  a  window  which 
led  into  the  garden.  Perfectly  free  firom  supersti- 
tion, he  imagined  that  some  marauder,  perhaps  not 
without  companions,  might  have  presumed  on  the 
supposed  abandonment  of  the  house,  and  have  come 
to  see  whether  the  half-furnished  hall  would  not  a^ 
ford  some  prize  for  the  skilful  and  industrious.  Mr. 
Langworth  waited  in  silence.  The  fire  was  low  in 
the  grate,  —  all  but  burnt  out, — and  his  candle  so 
placed  that  none  of  its  rays  fell  upon  the  chinks  of 
the  shutter.  He  had  pistols  with  him,  and  felt  glad 
enough  at  having  taken  this  precaution;  for  the 
robber  (or  robbers)  might  trust  to  their  allies,  the 
ghosts,  to  scare  all  assistance  away  that  the  village 
could  foniish  him.  Our  friend  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  who  was  there  (for  a  hand  outside  continued 
fiimbfing  with  the  window),  when  something, — 
though  he  could  not  analyze  the  thought,  he  felt  its 
force, — something  suggested  to  him,  "Keep  quiet, 
and  see  what  wm  happen  P  Extinguishing  his 
candle,  he  crept  near  the  library  door.  His  pistob 
were  alread;|r  m  his  pockets.  He  noiseleasly  opened 
the  door  which  led  mto  the  hall,  in  case  he  shodid 
be  forced. to  retreat  out  of  the  room.  With  as  Hi- 
tie  n<nse  he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  behind  an 
arm-chair.  He  might  thus  hope  to  obs^e  any 
one  who  entered  b^  the  window,  without  being  him- 
self observed  by  hnn. 
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All  this  while  the  person  outside,  nnconsoious  or 
defiant  of  his  presence  within,  continued  his  at- 
tempt on  the  window. 

lliat  no  sound  like  a  whisper  met  his  ear  was^  to 
Mr.  Langworth,  a  strong  evioence  that  the  intruder 
was  alone.  And  the  httle  care  he  took  to  perform 
his  work  silently — presently  breaking  a  pane  of 
glasBy  and  scattering  its  fragments  cm  9ie  gravel  — 
seemed  to  show  that  he  believed  the  house  to  be  yet 
imtenanted.  ^  He  did  the  work  very  quickly,  not 
caring  to  do  it  quietly.  And,  in  not  many  mmuteS| 
the  TOld  burglar  entered  the  room;  No  one  was 
with  him.  He  carried  a  '*  bull's-eye  "  lantern ;  and, 
when  first  its  light  feU  on  his  face  and  figure,  it  dis- 
played a  tall  man  with  more  youth  in  his  figure 
than  in  his  countenance. 

It  was  difficult  impartially  to  obseive  a  stranger 
thus  coming  under  his  notice ;  and  it  mi^t  be  from 
imavoidsble  prejudice  that  ^Ir.  LangworSi  imagined 
he  had  never  seen  a  countenance  so  suggestive  of 
every  evil  and  hateful  passion  as  the  one  now  before 
him.  Yet  something  in  his  mien,  not  to  speak  of  his 
dress,  marked  him  as  differing  greatiy  from  the  com* 
mon  herd  of  the  enemies  to  society. 

He  turned  his  lantern  this  way  and  that,  until  its 
nyu  fell  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  escritoire,  which 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  window.  He 
moved  towards  it  with  a  satisfied  expression.  ^*I 
shall  find  it  here^  I  'm  confident,''  he  said,  quite  loud 
enough  for  the  unsuspected  spy  to  distinguish  his 
words. 

Bat  whai  could  he  be  looking  to  find?  He  began 
to  attack  the  drawers  of  the  escritoire,  probably  with 
the  same  weapon  which  had  served  him  with  the 
window.  Mr.  Langworth  was  conscious  that  it  was 
DOW  time  for  him  to  interfere.  Yet  curiosity  kept 
him  quiet  The  man  prised  open  drawer  afler 
drawer;  rummaged  in  every  one  of  them,  and 
(from  his  muttenngs  of  disappointment)  apparentiy 
without  finding  what  he  was  seeking  for. 

"•  I  must  find  it  1 "  and  he  cursed  and  gnashed  his 
teeth ;  **  at  all  events,  I  must  have  it  destroyed ! 
rU  ran  no  risk !  If  I  dpn't  ^et  hold  of  it  I  'U  set 
fire  to  this  house,  and  then  it's  twenty  thousand 
to  one  but  that  this  thing  will  be  burnt  alone  with 
it.  If  the  people  who  are  coming  here  shoiud  get 
hold  it Stay  there 's  another  drawer  left" 

And  he  was  proceeding  in  his  search,  when  Mr. 
Laagworth  burst  out  of  liis  concealment  Before 
he  ooald  la^  hold  of  him  he  had  retreated  through 
the  open  window.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  a  thick 
^hruboery  lay  near  at  hand.  The  few  moments' 
start  he  had  got  soon  enabled  him  to  set  all  pursuit 
at  defiance. 

Mr.  Langworth  reclosed  the  window  and  tiie  shu&- 
ter;  and  having  taken  this  precaution  against  the 
Btnmger^s  return,  examined  the  one  drawer  which 
the  hitter  had  left  untouched.  It  contained  a  small 
folded  paper.  Mr.  Langworth  will  scarcely  be 
blamed  if  ne  never  asked  bimself  whether  he  were 
justified  in  perusing  it  ^  Connectiiu;  tiie  strange 
mrident  of  the  ni^t  with  the  awral  crime  per- 
petrated so  long  bSbre,  he  could  not  but  think  tiiat 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  discoveir  which  might  avenge 
the  mnoeent,  and  Innng  tardy  retribution  on  the 
guilty. 

Oatside  the  paper  was  written,  "  Concerning  the 
%hteenth  of  December,  18—."  (The  well-re- 
Sttmbered  date  of  the  Gkurrow  murder.) 

But  when  be  unfi»lded  it,  Uie  paper,  while  con- 
finning  his  belief  in  its  importance,  gave  no  promise 
whatever  of  solriag  the  mystery,  ^-*  at  aU  events, 


to  him^    All  but  the  signature  was  written  in  ci- 
pher. 
Thus  the  characters  ran : — 

"  Lx  mm  vzr  hmmnbdms  ne  sgd  Itqcdq.  ne  ghr  vhed ; 
ghr  ezsgdq  vga  vqhsdr  sghr  vzr  sgd  fthksx.  nmd. 

'*  Fbxbbhick  Dubham." 

Well  acquainted — as  who  was  not  at  that  time  ? 
<—  with  all  particulars  respecting  the  Durham  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Langwortii  knew  that  tiie  name  appended 
to  the  cipher  was  that  of  the  father  of  the  supposed 
suicide  and  murderer.  Not  thinking  it  wise  to  in- 
crease the  horror  with  which  the  house  already  in- 
spired them,  he  lefl  the  old  couple,  who  returned 
in  the  morning,  —  to  believe  that  the  brewing  of 
the  window  was  his  own  doing,  and  told  them  not 
a  word  about  his  night's  adventure.  The  day's 
post,  coming  in  about  an  hour  before  noon,  brought 
him  a  brief  note  fh)m  the  lawyer.    It  ran  thus :  — • 

/'Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  21  st  April,  18 — . 
"Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  regret  to  say  that  since  our  last 
interview  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Durham, 
in  which  she  announces  a  change  of  intention  as  to 
Garrow  HalL  Having  ceased  (she  docs  not  enter  into 
her  reasons  for  so  doing)  to  live  with  her  father,  she 
writes  to  say  that  she  wui  no  longer  delay  taking  pos- 
session of  the  house  which  devolved  upon  her  by  the 
melancholy  and  awful  death  of  her  brother.  She  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  reacH'  to  compensate  you  for  any  trouble 
or  erpense  her  sudden  change  of  purpose  may -occasion 
you. 

"  When  this  reaches  yon,  I  shall  probably  have  heard 
of  her  arrival  in  town.  Perhaps  you  will  at  once  com- 
municate to  me  what  you  would  wish  to  propose  in  the 
matter. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Tours  faithfully, 

''JoHsr  Eldok  Shuttlbcock." 

Mr.  Langworth  at  once  returned  to  town,  first 
communicating  his  nocturnal  adventure  to  the  local 
authorities ;  but  keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  paper 
which,  most  probably,  was  tiie  one  so  fiercely  sought 
by  tiie  midnight  intruder.  ^  That  paper  he  felt  he 
could  not  be  wrong  in  handing  over  to  Mr.  Shuttie- 
cock,  to  be  by  hiiu  transmitted  to  Miss  Durham,  in 
whose  house  it  had  been  discovered.  He  received 
in  return  a  message  from  Miss  Durham,  thanking 
him  for  the  coune  he  had  taken,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  had  done  her  a  far  greater  service  than  he 
yet  imagined. 

Then,  reverting  to  his  plan  of  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  country,  he  very  quickly  found  a  house  to 
suit  his  purpose.  It  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
let  for  nothing.  Neither  had  it  the  draiv^ack  of  at- 
tracting unbidden  callers,  whether  ghostly  or  in  the 
body.  The  Langworth  family  were  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  tiie  beautiful  summer  weather,  and  their 
three  months' probation  of  the  country  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  when  one  July  day  Mr.  Langworth  re- 
ceived from  Garrow  Hall  a  letter  which  forever  dis- 
sipated the  mystery  which  had  hung  so  long  over 
that  ill-fated  house. 

Miss  Durham  was  herself  the  writer.  She  told 
him  that  the  actual  murderer  of  her  innocent  broth- 
er and  his  wife  was  none  other  than  his  and  her  fa- 
ther, whose  own  death  had  now  removed  him  out  of 
all  fear  of  man's  jud^ent  Dissatisfied  that  his 
son,  in  deference  to  his  wife's  desire,  should  refuse 
biiti  a  home  at  Garrow,  though  his  dissolute  life  fully 
justified  an  expectant  mother  in  declining  such  an 
intimacy  for  her  future  children,  the  wretched  man, 
one  of  whose  follies  was  to  ape  youth  in  his  appear- 
ance,  had  gone  on  the  fiital  evening  to  overcome,  by 
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Sinuarion,  the  objectioofi  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
e  had  gone  secretly,  fearing  lest  he  might  not 
be  so  much  as  admitted  if  his  coming  were  ex- 
pected. 

The  knowledge  that  what  his  son  refused  his 
daughter  would  nreely  giiie  him  must  have  prompt- 
ed him  (furnished  witii  arms  as  he  was)  to  the  dou- 
ble murder.  When  supposed  to  have  quitted  the 
house,  he  had,  in  fact,  while  the  door  was  already 
open  to  give  him  egress,  persuaded  his  son  to  make 
one  effort  more  to  soften  his  wife  in  his  supposed 
absence.  His  passion  for  assuming  a  youthful  look 
greatly  served  him  at  a  time  when  to  have  been 
tracked  through  the  neighborhood  of  Garrow  would 
have  been  so  perilous  to  him.  When  he  returned  to 
his  daughter  at  Baden,  she^  while  persuaded  of  her 
brother's  innocence,  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  her  father ;  not  knowing  that  he  had  ever  been 
farther  than  London.  Her  first  inkling  of  it  was 
brought  to  her  mind  by  certain  dreadfUl  expressions, 
which  escaped  him  as  he  slept  (which  he  frequently 
did),  while  they  sat  together  in  the  evening.  And 
then  the  horrid  idea  received  confirmation  fix>m  a 
number  of  circumstances,  great  and  smalL 

That  he  would  be  slow  to  injure  her  she  was  very 
well  assured,  for  towards  her  he  was  not  without  a 
certain  selfish  affection;  besides,  her  death  would 
deprive  him  of  all  possible  benefit  from  the  Garrow 
property.  She  offered  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity, 
independently  of  her  own  control,  if  on  his  side  he 
would  write  and  let  her  deposit  at  Garrow  Hall  a 
confession  of  his  own  guilt  and  his  son's  complete 
innocence.  He  won  her  consent  to  his  writing  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  at  once  apparent  to 
every  casual  reader. 

She  contrived  to  have  it  placed  in  the  library,  as 
we  have  seen  already.  Then  she  separated  herself 
from  her  father,  who,  dreading  a  discovery,  and 
persuaded  that  she  would  never  bring  him  herself 
to  justice,  and  knowing  that  his  annuity  was  secure, 
hastened  over  to  England,  before  she  could  arrive, 
to  recover  and  destroy  the  paper  which  might  yet 
bear  witness  against  him. 

This  was  in  April.  In  the  end  of  Jime  he  ac- 
tually died.  The  cipher  ^iss  Durham  now  ex- 
plained) consisted  in  substituting  for  every  letter 
l^e  letter  immediately  preceding  it  in  the  alphabet. 

Miss  Durham  lives  still  at  Garrow.  That  she  will 
ever  take  a  husband  I  do  not  think  very  probable ; 
though  her  wise  benevolence  and  gentle  virtues 
have  done  very  much  to  chase  away  the  awful  asso- 
ciations which  attach  to  her  home  and  kindred. 

The  Langworths  flourish  stiU,  in  a  house  which, 
as  long  as  they  inhabit  it,  will,  I  am  very  confident, 
on  no  account  be  ever  "  supposed  to  be  haunted." 


THYRSIS. 

▲  XONODT,  TO  OOXXEXORATB  THB  AUTHOR'S  VBIBNDj 

ARTHUR    HUGH    CLOUGH, 

Who  died  at  Florence,  1861.* 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills ! 
In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same ; 

The  village-street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 
And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name, 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney  stacks. 
Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills  ? 
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See,  't  is  no  foot  of  unfamiKar  laen 
To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  pathway  strays  I 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  m  old  days ; 

Thyrsis  and  I ;  we  still  had  Thyrsb  then. 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth  Fam, 
Up  past  the  wood,  to  where  the  elm-tree  crowns 

The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames? 
The  Signal-Elm,  that  looks  on  Bsley  Downs, 

The  Vale,  the  three  k)ne  wean,  the  yoathfnl 
Thames  ?— - 
This  winter-eve  is  warm, 
Humid  the  air ;  leafless,  yet  soft  as  ^fmng, 

The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and  briers; 

And  that  sweet  City  with  her  dreaming  spires 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightemng. 

Lovely  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  to-night. 
Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit's  power 

Befalls  me  wandering  through  this  upland  dim. 
Once  passed  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour, 

Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  ^itH  him. 
That  single  elm-tree  bright 
A^inst  the  west  —  I  miss  it !  is  it  gone  ? 

We  prized  it  dearly ;  while  it  stm>d,  we  said, 

Our  friend,  the  Scholar-Gypsy,  was  not  dead; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  these  fields  lived  on. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  I 
But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each 
stick, 
And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made 
By  bam  in  threshing-time,  by  new-built  rick. 
Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first  assayed. 
Ah  me !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd's-faoliday. 
Needs   must  I  lose   them,  needs   with  heavy 

heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart; 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

It  irked  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 

He  loved  his  mates ;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields. 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep^ 
Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  filled  his 
head. 

He  went ;  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 

Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead. 

So,  some  tempestuous  mom  in  early  June, 
When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day  — 
When  garden-walks,  and  all  the  grassv  floor. 

With  blossoms,  red  and  white,  of  fallen  May, 
And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn  — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting  cry, 
.  From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vexed  garden- 
trees. 

Come  with  the  volleying  wun  and  tossing  bree«: 
The  Uoom  is  gofie,  and  tm3i  the  bloom  go  L 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go? 
Soon  will  the  nigh  Midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  camations  break  and  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 

Sweet-William  with  its  homely  cottage-smeU, 
And  stocks  in  firagrant  blow ; 
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BcMes  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 
And  open,  jasmine-mumed  lattioes,  * 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 

And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening-star. 

He  hearkens  not  1  light  comer,  he  is  gone ! 
What  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  return, 

And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  sprine-days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumphng  rem, 

And  blue-beus  trembling  by  the  forest-ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new-mown. 
Bat  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see ; 

See  mm  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother  reed. 

And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last  shall  heed,  — « 
For  Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquered  thee. 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now  1 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate, 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go. 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate, 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow, 
And  unbend  Pluto's  brow. 
And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous  head 

Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 

Are  flowers,  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air ; 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Ofpheus,  from  the  dead. 

0  easy  access  to  the  hearer's  grace, 

When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine  I 
Por  she  herself  had  trod  Scilian  fields. 

She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine. 
She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna  yields. 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face ; 

She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain. 
But  ah,  of  our  poor  lliames  she  never  heard  I 
Her  foot  the  Cumner  cowslips  never  stirred  j 

And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in  vam. 

Well  I  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words  will  be, 
Yet,  Tbyrsis,  let  me  give  my  grief  its  hour 

In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree-topped  hill  I 
Who,  if  not  I,  for  questing  here  hath  power  ? 

I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  dafibdil, 
I  know  the  Fyfield  tree, 

1  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritillaries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields, 
Above  by  Ensham,  down  bV  Sandford,  yields ; 

And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames's  tributaries ; 

I  know  these  slopes ;  who  knows  them  if  not  I  ?  — 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hillside, 
With,  thorns  once  studded,  old,  white-bloiBomed 
trees. 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and,  far  descried, 
^Hirh  towered  the  spises  of  purple  orchises, 

Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time ; 
Down  each  green  banK  hath  gone  the  ploughboy's 

team. 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime. 

I    Where  is  the  eirl,  who,  by  the  boatman's  door, 
Above  the  locks,  above  tne  boating  throng, 
Unmoored  our  skifi",  when,  through  the  Wytham 
flats, 
Red  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow-sweet  among. 
And  darting  swallows,  and  light  water^nats. 
We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore  ? 
Where  are  the  mowen,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  river-grass, 
Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us  pass  ? 
They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  well 


Yes,  thou  art  gone,  and  round  me  too  the  Night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 

I  see  her  veu  draw  sofl  across  the  day, 
I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 

The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent  with 

gray; 

I  feel  her  finger  light 
Laid  pausefully  upon  life's  headlong  train ; 
The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew. 
The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new, 
And  hope,  once   crushed,  less   quick   to   spring 
again. 

And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seemed  so  short 
To  the  unpractised  eye  of  sanguine  youth ; 

And  high  the  mountain-tops,  in  cloudy  air. 
The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth, 

Tops  in  life's  momine-sun  so  bright  and  bare, 
unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-battered  world  uplifla  its  wall ; 

And   strange    and   vain    the    earthly   turmoil 
.     grows. 

And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy  repose. 
And  Night  as  welcome  aa  a  friend  would  faU. 

But  hush  1  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet    Look  1  adown  the  dusk  hillside 

A  troop  of  Oxford  hunten  ^ing  home. 
As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  ride. 

From  hunting  with  the  Beruhire  hounds  they 
come. 
Quick  I  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
Into  yon  further  field.    Tis  done ;  and  see. 

Backed  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 

The  oranee  and  pale  violet  evenine-sky. 
Bare  on  its  lonely  ndge,  the  Tree  1  tne  Tree  I 

I  take  the  omen !    Eve  lets  down  her  veil. 
The  white  fqg  creeps  fix)m  bush  to  bush  about, 

The  west  unflushes,  the  high  stars  grow  bright, 
And  in  the  scattered  &rms  the  lights  coma  out. 

I  cannot  reach  the  Signal-Tree  to-night, 
Yet,  happy  omen,  hail  1 
Hear  it  firom  th^  broad  lucent  Amo  vale, 

Sor  there  thme  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 
e  momingless  and  unawakemng  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale,) 

Hear  it,  O  Thyrsis,  still  our  Tree  is  there !  — 
Ah,  vain  I    These  English  fields,  this  upland  dim. 

These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engaruuided, 
That  lone,  sky-pointing  Tree,  are  not  for  him. 

To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled. 
And  now  in  happier  air, 
Wandering  with  the  great  Mother^s  train  divine 

(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 

I  trow,  the  mighty  Mother  dotii  not  see  I) 
Within  a  folding  of  the  Apennine, 

Hion  hearest  the  immortal  stnuns  of  old. 
Putting  his  sickle  to  the  perilous  grain. 

In  the  hot  corn-field  of  the  Phrygian  king. 
For  thee  the  Lityerses  song  again 

Young    Daphnis   with    his    silver   voice    doth 

Sings  his  Sicilian  fcdd. 
His  sheep,  his  hapless  love,  his  blinded  eyes ; 
And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him  rang, 
And  heavenward  finom  the  fountain -orink  he 
sprang. 
And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  ddes. 


There  thou  art  eone,  and  me  thou  leavest  herd, 
^le  in  these  fields ;  yet  will  I  not  despair. 

Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
"Neath  the  soft  canopy  of  English  air 
That  lonelr  Tree  augainst  the  western  sky. 
Still,  still  these  slopes,  't  is  clear. 
Our  Gypsy-Scholar  haunts,  outliving  thee  I 
Fidds  where   the   sheep  from  cages  pull  the 
ha;r, 

Woo<^  with  anemonies  in  flower  till  May, 
Know  him  a  wanderer  still ;  then  why  not  me  ? 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks, 
Shy  to  illumine ;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold, 
With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew ; 

'T  is  not  in  the  world's  market  bought  and  sold. 
But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired. 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  ia  he  gone, 

He  wends  unfollowed,  he  must  house  alone ; 
Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired.    * 

Thou  too,  0  Thyrsis,  on  this  quest  wert  bound, 
Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little  hour. 

Men  gave  thee  nothing;  but  this  happy  quest, 
If  men  esteemed  thee  feeble,  eave  thee  power. 

If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave  thee  rest 
And  ibis  rude  Cumaer  ground, 


Its  fir^toppe<}  Hurst,  its  farms,  its  quiet  fields, 
Here  cam'st  thou  in  thy  jocund  youthful  time. 
Here  was  thine  height  of  strengdi,  thy  golden  prime; 

And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields. 

What  though  the  music  of  thy  rustic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone ; 

Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan, 
•  Which  tasked  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and  dred  thy 
throat  — 
It  failed,  and  thou  wert  mute. 
Yet  hadst  thou  alway  visions  of  our  light. 
And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst  not  stay, 
And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wandering  way, 
Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night: 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  I 
'Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 

Thyrsis,  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my  home. 
Then  through  the  great  town's  harsh,  heart-weary- 
ing roar, 
Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come, 
To  chase  fatigue  and  fear : 
Why  faintest  thouf    I  toandered  till  I  died. 
Roam  on  ;  the  light  we  sought  is  shining  stilL 
Dost  thou  ask  proof  t     Our  Tree  yet  crowns  the 
hiU, 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hillside. 

Matthew  Abxold. 
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MT  EXPERIENCE  IN  A  GREEK  QUAR- 
ANTINE. 

Having  occasion  during  the  nasi  summer  to  go 
from  one  of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean over  to  European  terra-firma,  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Syra,  the  entrepdt  of  the  Levant,  to  take 
passaffd  in  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer;  but  as 
the  ^lolcra  panic  and  the  restrictions  laid  on 
the  steamers  fiom  all  Tuiiush  ports  had  Tirtually 
stopped  regular  communication  with  Greek  ports, 
I  waa  obliged  to  borrow  the  yacht  of  an  English 
friend  who  happened  to  be  visitine  ns  at  the  time. 
Oar  island  had  had  no  case  of  chmra,  and  indeed 
had  never  been  visited  by  it ;  its  general  healthful- 
BOS  was  aU  that  could  be  desirea  by  the  most  ex- 
acting board  of  health,  and  as,  moreover,  we  were 
Ibrti^d  with  English,  Turkish,  and  Greek  lulls  of 
health,  I  anticipated  at  the  worst  a  detention  of 
ibor  or  five  days  previous  to  being  permitted  to 
land. 

We  had  a  charming  run  of  thirty  odd  hours,  with 
just  wind  enough  to  make  a  landsman  love  the  sea, 
and  sighting  Syra  in  the  morning,  stood  directly  in 
for  the  port.  Half  a  mile  off  the  mole-head  we  met 
a  maft-of-war^s  boat,  the  Greek  blue  and  white 
•tripes  flying  out  from  the  stem,  and  received  a 
most  peremptory  warning  to  go  no  nearer,  fearfully 
shouted  from  a  safe  distance ;  and  on  learning  that 
we  were  from  a  Turkish  nort,  the  o6ker  ordered  us 
off  to  Delos  £>r  eleven  days'  quarantine,  declining 
even  to  look  at  our  bill  of  hesith,  or  hear  any  pro* 
test  or  expUaation& 

Those  who  have  been  at  Syra  may  remember  to 
the  west  of  that  port,  and  about  ten  miles  away,  a 
bw,  bare,  and  rocky  island,  which  few  people  ever 
visit,  and  on  which  only  two  or  three  herdsmen  live. 
On  closer  inspection  one  finds  that  what  seemed  to 
be  one  is  really  two  islands,  the  larger  called  somie- 
times  Rben^  and  sometimes  the  greater  Delos,  the 
•malltf  the  true  Delos,  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Apolhk  In  a  bay  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
fi>rmer,  the  Sylph  (I  am  sufficiently  inexact  in  de- 
tailsy  as  I  have  occasionally  to  pass  throi^h  Syra 
•ad  dont  care  to  have  mv  identity  discovered^  cast 
aachov,  and  the  so-eallad  lazaretto  being  only  an 
lasignifipflnl  collection  of  huts,  built  of  rough  boards, 
I  ebcted  to  perform  quarantine  on  boaiu,  even  at 
the  cost  of  ostaining  the  Sylph  bnger  than  her 
twner  had  ealculatedT  In  fact  the  bue,  dry,  even 
bmmt  look  of  the  island^  without  a  shrub,  a  spring, 
or  a  liviaff  thing  on  it  except  a  few  guardiani  and 
aoiae  Iqciusbs  paasengem  of  aa  English  steamer 
had  pce^ded  us  by  a  few  days,  gave  tmali 


hope  of  being  able  to  pass  eleven  days  of  idleness 
enuurably,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  where  the 
sun  is  as  fervent  as  on  the  south  side  of  a  Greek 
island.  The  steamer  was  from  Alexandria,  with 
over  two  hundred  passengers  on  board,  mostly  Sy- 
riotes  and  other  Crreeks,  flying  fix)m  the  cholera, 
then  in  the  beginning  of  its  fury  at  that  city ;  tJiere- 
fere  they  were  most  naturally  put  into  quarantine. 
Their  term  was  fourteen  days,  I  believe,  of  whidi 
nearly  a  week  had  passed  wiuiont  any  symptoms  of 
sickness  of  any  kind.  We  were  near  enough  to 
hail  across  to  her  on  still  days  and  hear  the  com?* 
plaints  of  the  captain  roared  at  svmpathetic  ears  in 
food  broad  English,  and  witness  by  eye  and  ear  the 
mcts  I  am  about  to  narrate,  which  I  challenge  the 
most  patriotic  and  mendacious  inhabitant  of  Syra 
to  contradict 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  having,  like  myself, 
only  calculated  on  a  few  days'  observation,  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  sufficient  stores  for  the  time  for 
his  few  cabin  passengers,  the  great  bulk  of  those  on 
board  being  deck  passengers,  who  provide  them- 
selves with  food  for  the  voyage.  These  had  been 
exhausted  soon  afler  their  arrival  at  quarantine ; 
and  the  captain,  prayine  in  vain  for  supplies  fix>m 
the  authorities  of  Spa,  b^;an  to  furnish  nis  ship's 
supplies;  for  it  was  unnossible,  as  he  said,  to  see  the 
poor  people  starve.  But  these  suppli^  abundant 
tor  his  proper  ends,  would  go  but  a  little  way  in 
feeding  that  hungrv  multitude,  and  were  threatened 
with  exhaostion  Wore  the  towns-people  should 
awaken  their  Christianity  firom  its  sleep  of,  I  im- 
agine, about  seventeen  centuries.  The  captain  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  them  to  save  their  countrymen 
from  starvation.  They  were  not  bound,  thev  said, 
to  provide  food  for  people  because  they  found  them 
in  quarantine.  So  tne  captain  gave  out  all  his  stores, 
littia  by  little,  and  shouted  across  to  me  to  know 
if  I  had  any  to  spare.  The  Stlph  carried  a  crew 
of  twelve  men,  and  we  naturaUy  had  two  or  three 
barrels  of  hard  bread  and  salt  beef  stowed  awav  for 
emergencies ;  and  though  what  we  could  sive  them, 
with  proper  regard  to  our  own  needs,  couM  be  little 
more  than  a  few  hours' respite  finom  starvation,  it 
was  inqxMsible  to  withhold  it. 

The  captain  was  an  incamato  protest,  a  deck« 
walking  imprecation  on  the  miserly  authorities  of 
Synu  Th6  people  in  his  ship  were  not  his  own 
countrymen,  but  Greeks;  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  provide  a  mouthfiil  fbt  one  of  them ;  they 
had  no  money  to  buy,  and  he  had  no  authority  to 
buy  fer  them  except  fi^om  his  own  funds,  *-  to  have 
done  which  he  must  have  been  a  Roman  prince  or 
an  English  banker.    So  he  wrote,  and  begged,  and 
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protested.  H&  wrote  to  the  English  consiil,  Mr.- 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  stormed  at  the  nomarch  and 
demarch  by  turns  in  vain.  The  Syriotes  would  not 
send,  and  the  consul  could  not,  —  save  a  little  for 
the  captain  and  crew ;  and  provisions  were  not  only 
not  supplied  by  the  board  of  health,  but  permission 
to  carry  them  off  was  denied  those  who  would  have 
taken  them,  —  so  sreat  was  th6  panic  at  the  idea  of 
communication  wiui  the  ship.  Mr.  Lloyd  succeeded 
now  and  then  in  sending  a  small  supply  by  the 
guarda-costa,  and  they  bought  now  and  then  a  kid 
of  the  herdsmen  on  the  ^*  dean"  part  of  the  island,  at 
exorbitant  rates.  But  they,  too,  finally  refused  to 
communicate;  and  then  the  captain  wrote  to  the 
consul,  —  I  saw  the  letter  afterwards,  •—  ^*  For  three 
days  my  men  have  had  no  bread,  and  two  of  them 
have  gone  raving  mad."  Amongst  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers was  a  Frenchwoman,  pregnant  and  near 
her  confinement ;  for  her  the  captain  begged  finr  a 
doctor  or  nurse  in  vain,  —  none  would  venture ;  and 
when  the  time  was  come  the  poor  mother  had  only 
the  kindly  care  of  the  captain  and  her  fellow-pas- 
sengers, among  whom  was  no  woman  or  person  com- 
petent to  care  for  her.  Fortunately,  she  passed 
through  her  trial  safely. 

In  the  mean  while  Mr.  Lloyd  kept  np  his  protests 
and  remonstrances  to  people  and  government ;  pro- 
tested against  the  inhumanity  and  the  illegality  of 
the  whole  thing  j  begsed  for  relief  to  deaf  ears. 
**  Better,"  they  said,  ^*  that  a  few  should  suffer,  than 
that  forty  thousand  should  incur  the  peril  of  cholera. 
To  allow  people  to  cany  provisions  to  the  island 
was  to  run  danger  of  communication  with  conta- 

E'on."  The  only  reply  of  any  significance  that  Mr. 
loyd  got  was  a  threat  of  burning  his  house  over  his 
head  if  he  persisted  in  attempting  to  bring  cholera 
into  Syra. 

We,  knowing  nothing  of  this  little  turmoil,  lay 
<pietly  under  the  intense  sun  waiting  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  Greeks  on  the  steamer  might  starve, 
but  we  were  perhaps  thankful  that  they  were  only 
Greeks ;  we  should  wear  through  well  enough,  and 
then  be  firee.  Mr.  Lloyd  finally  wrote  to  Athens ; 
the  government  at  Athens  ordered  an  examination ; 
and  then  the  demos,  under  compulsion,  voted  mear 
gre  supplies  to  their  fiunbhed  countrymen. 

But  our  fiites  were  merciless.  A  few  days,  very 
few,  before  the  steamer's  time  had  expired,  a  ship 
arrived  from  Alexandria  which  actuallv  had  the 
cholera  on  board  !  Twenty  or  more  had  died  and 
were  thrown  overboard  on  the  voyage,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  and  several  more  were  sick.  As  she 
came  into  the  quarantine  anchoring-ground  and  cast 
anchor,  she  dragged  BorAe  distance,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  drift  against  the  armed  cutter  which  was 
doing  duty  as  guarda-costa  and  CQp<hgtiardiano, 
The  orave  fellow —  I  hope  he  was  n't  a  sailor —  ran 
out  his  guns,  and  prepared  to  sink  the  ship  and  all 
on  board,  lest  she  should  come  into  contact  with 
him.  That  scene  is  one  I  shall  never  forget  and 
hardly  ever  forgive :  the  huddled  passengers  driven 
on  deck  by  the  pestilence  and  heat,  and  doubtless 
already  in  a  firenzy  offoar  from  the  perils  witliin, 
found  themselves  met  on  the  threshold  of  deliver- 
ance from  their  awfnl  fellow-voyager  by  the  open 
mouths  of  Greek  carronades.  Women  shriexed 
and  men  howled  with  fright ;  all  prayed,  supplicat- 
ing the  gods  and  the  captain;  the  guarda-costa 
people  were  in  a  worse  panic,  if  possible,  —  shouted 
orders  and  counteivorders,  ran  out  a^n  and  ran  it  in 
again,  threatened,  prayed,  and  cur8e<CaB  though  doom 
was  on  them.    This  horror  of  the  cholera  seemed  to 


have  become  -a  madness  in  the  Greek  nund.  Our 
sailors  gave  the  wretches  the  benefit  of  much  good 
and  strong  En^sh,  <«Hiich  I  foar  was  sadly  wasted, 
and  would  have  been  equally  so  had  it  been  equally 
good  Greek ;  but  I  noticed  that  our  guardiano  was 
stricken  with  fear  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  infected  ship.  What-  the  extent  of  the  contar 
gion  was  we  knew  not  of  course ;  but  the  hnrrying 
and  trepidation  of  the  people  on  board,  and  in  the 
boat  which  came  alongside,  made  it  evident  that 
something  unusual  was  going  on.  The  boat  lav  far 
off,  and  the  officers  shouted  very  loudly ;  and  we 
heard  afterwards  from  the  quarantine-boat  that 
there  were  four  or  five  dead  of  cholera  on  board, 
whom  they  wanted  to  send  on  shore  to  be  buried, 
but  this  was  refused  as  dangerous !  then  to  be  per^ 
mitted  to  sink  them  in  the  sea,  this  was  still  less  to 
be  allowed.  They  begged  for  a  doctor,  —  no  one 
would  go ;  guardiani  even  would  not  go  on  board 
for  any  compensation,  and  they  rowed  away,  leav- 
ing her  to  her  fate.  We  shortly  after  received  an 
intimation  that  by  reason  of  this  new  airival,  all 
ships  in  quarantine  at  that  time  must  stay  foorteen 
davs  more ! 

My  own  wrath  at  Greek  inhumanity  had  been 
alre&dy  so  liugely  excited  that  I  could  eet  no 
angrier  at  this  new  tyranny;  in  fact,  I  mought 
more  of  the  steamer  and  its  already  half-starved, 
and  even  in  some  cases  dying,  people  than  of  my- 
self; and  if  I  had  had  the  pestilence  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand,  I  should,  I  fear,  have  visited  Syra  as 
Egypt  never  was  visited.  But  the  most  appalling 
thought  was  of  that  luckless  ship  with  Deatn  hold- 
ing revel  on  her,  and  the  living  boond  to  the 
d^. 

Here  was  the  ship  of  the  ancient  mariner,  in 
sooth,  —  anchored  only,  but  with  anchors  almost 
useless  on  that  tranquil  sea,  the  fiery  sun  above,  and 
the  glassy  water  below,  and  nothing  to  break  that 
awfiu  monotony  but  the  merciless  quarantine-boat 
coming  to  ask  and  refuse.  We  coula  see  the  people 
on  the  ship  gather  on  the  forecastle  and  in  the  ng- 
gin^,  looking  out  to  the  land,  which,  brown  and  diy 
as  it  was,  was  to  them  a  refiige.  The  second  and 
the  third  day  came,  and  the  dead  multiplied,  nndl 
ten  or  a  dozen  corpses  were  on  board.  Still  no 
physician,  no  landing,  no  burial  even ;  and  the 
plague-stricken  ship  and  its  dying  cargo  lay  still 
under  the  August  sun.  The  third  day  the  crew  re- 
ceived permission  to  put  the  bodies  overboaid,  tied 
with  ropes,  that  they  might  not  drift  away  and  eanj 
to  some  accursed  Greek  community  the  plague  it 
merited.  I  may  be  unjust,  but  those  days  have 
made  me  detest  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  Sjrs 
and  its  people.  We  saw  the  dead  lowered  0Te^ 
board  one  by  one,  and  with  glasses  could  see  them 
floating  alongside,  horrible  to  sight  and  fancy. 

I  am  only  dealing  with  facts,  —  facts  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  who  passed 
those  broiling  August  days  in  that  quarantine.  No 
physician  could  be  found  in  Syra  who  had  humanity 
enough  to  hear  the  cry  of  that  suffering  companv, 
or  venture  on  the  plague-stricken  ship.  l%ey  did 
finally  get  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  all  but  one 
mother  and  child,  who  drifted  loose,  and  was  cast 
on  some  unknown  shore,  or  fed  the  fishes;  and 
finally  a  Danish  physician  came,  a  volunteer  torn 
—  I  remt  to  say  1  know  not  where,  nor  even  do  I 
know  his  name.  I  did  not  think  then  to  enable 
myself  to  render  him  the  honor  he  deserves ;  and 
finally  the  sick  were  landed.  There  had  been  t 
hondred  and  forty  passengen  on  boaxd  when  the 
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ship  left  Alexandria,  and  there  were  oyer  a  hundred 
when  she  came  to  (Joarantine,  —  the  untouched  re- 
maining on  board  until  they  were  attacked  in  their 
turn,  and  were  carried  ashore  to  die.  Their  pro- 
visions, too,  were  failing,  and  at  last  starvation  came 
to  help  the  pestilence. 

I  sought  aistraction  and  pastime  amongst  the  sail- 
ors, of  whom  two  had  attracted  my  attention  during 
the  run  over.  One  of  them  I  judged  to  be  an 
American  at  first  sight,  the  incarnation  of  "  eo- 
ahead  "  and  nervous  energy.  I  had  seen  him  at  uie 
wheel  the  first  day  out,  asl  sat  aft  taking  my  fiiiit 
after  dinner,  and  tempted  him  to  affability  by  a 
huge  slice  of  melon,  which  he  ate  without  ever  tak- 
ing his  eye  lor  more  than  an  inatant  iiom  the  course 
of  the  yacht  The  next  day  they  were  apples  that 
broke  the  silence ;  when,  abruptly  turning  round  to 
me,  he  asked  if  I  was  a  fireemason.  He  was,  and 
evidently  did  not  understand  how  one  could  treat  a 
sailor  with  courtesy  or  kindness  without  some  such 
motive  as  that  mystic  brotherhood  is  supposed  to 
furnish.  He  wore  a  black  wide-awake  crowded 
close  down  to  his  eyes,  which  looked  sharp  out  from 
under  black,  clear-drawn  eyebrows.  His  nose  was 
prominent,  pointed,  and  straight,  and  his  mouth  full 
of  decision ;  lips  close-pressed,  and  chin  small  and 
sliffhtly  retreating.  He  carried  his  head  habitually 
a  fitUe  forward,  as  if  on  the  look-out,  and  reminded 
me  in  his  ensemble  more  of  a  clipper  than  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  flesh.  He  was  taciturn,  however,  ana 
absolutely  refiised  to  talk  of  himself.  The  other, 
who  responded  to  the  name  of  Bill,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  English  sailor  I 
have  ever  met, — robust,  thick-set,  with  large  brain 
and  full  beard,  a  firank  blue  eye,  and  an  off-hand 
manner  familiar  to  all  who  permitted  it,  but  respect- 
fiil  to  the  highest  degree,  and  speaking  the  English 
of  a  man  w£)  had  had  some  education.  In  the  first 
days  of  our  imprisonment  he  had  surprised  me  not 
a  little  by  offering  to  lend  me  some  old  numbers  of 
reviews  and  magazines,  written  on  the  margins  of 
which  I  found  some  riirewd  comments,  and  with 
nme  bits  of  drawing.  I  am  not  eoing  to  write  his 
story,  and  shall  not  repeat  what  I  learned  of  a  life 
ruined  by  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of  adventure  and 
unimproved  opportunities ;  I  have  only  to  do  with 
him  now  as  he  wove  himself  into  the  web  of  our 
quarantine  life. 

It  was  from  BiU  that  I  learned  what  I  first  knew 
of  Aleck  ;  that  he  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  an  Amer- 
ican, had  been  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  had 
even  served  on  the  Alabama.  After  finding  out  so 
much,  I  tried  hard  to  make  him  talk  about  himself, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  respectfiil,  but  not  communi- 
cative bn  anjr  subject,  and  least  so  on  himsel£  But 
the  new  excitement  of  the  cholerarship  and  its  hor- 
rors made  a  certain  difference.  I  certainly  felt  more 
like  getting  near  my  fellow-men,  and  they,  and  espe- 
eially  Alet^,  were  more  oblivious  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  me.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  was  the  sight  of  a  poor  woman 
standing  on  the  poop  of  the  choleraHship  as  she 
drifted  towards  us  worn  her  anchorage,  oefore  a 
slight  easterly  air,  that  brought  the  woman's  voice 
down  to  us  in  supplications  which  we  could  firom 
time  to  time  partially  distinffuiah,  and  which  were 
fin*  bread,  bread,  bread  1  We  could  see  others  on 
board  climbing  on  the  bulwarks,  standing  on  the 
poop  or  forecaSje,  according  to  the  end  of  the  ship 
which  drifted  nearest  us ;  but  we  could  hear  no  other 
▼oice,  thoo^  we  doubted  not  that  many  were  joined 
with  hera.  Beside  her  we  saw,  later,  another  umale 


figure,  whom,  by  the  aid  of  the  glass,  I  believed  I 
could  make  out  to  be  her  dau^ter.  The  latter 
made  no  sound  that  we  could  hear,  but  sat  mutely 
or  stood  with  her  arm  around  the  other,  while  ever 
and  anon  we  heard  that  heart-rending  cry,  "P^owi// 
psomd/  (bread  !  bread  I)  "  At  sunset  that  day  we 
were  altogether  on  the  forecastle,  better  friends 
through  our  common  pity.  We  proposed  to  our 
taciturn  guardiano  to  sena  some  bread  on  board  the 
ship,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  lend  himself  to 
any  such  risk  of  contagion,  and  forbade  any  attempt 
to  communicate  either  with  the  ship  or  the  shore 
where  the  sick  were ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  chances  of  being 
put  in  quarantine  for  an  additional  indefinite  term, 
for  having,  even  in  a  kindly  work,  come  in  real  or 
fancied  contact  with  the  disease.  But  as  the  author- 
ity of  the  guardiano  was  absolute,  we  could  do 
nothing  in  die  matter  openly,  though  it  was  deter- 
mined m  council  by  us  three  to  do  something  in  some 
way,  if  relief  was  not  brought  soon. 

From  the  forecastle  next  morning  we  saw  in  the 
early  light  the  two  hapless  creatures  in  the  same  po- 
sition. Bill,  looking  over  into  the  water  thougnt- 
fidly,  asked  if  there  were  many  sharks  in  those 
waters.  I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  but  one, 
inquiring  why  he  asked.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  think 
I  could  get  some  grub  over  to  those  women,  if  you 
could  manage  the  guardiano"  ^*  It  is  n't  much  of  a 
swim,"  I  replied,  "  but  as  to  carrying  the  prc3g,  you 
wiU  find  that  more  diflicult."  "  WeU,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  carried  a  pretty  good  load  in  the  water  before 
now,  and  can  float  enough  to  keep  those  women 
from  starving.  I  lived  m  the  Sandwich  Islands 
once,  and  though  I  don't  stand  out  of  the  water  like 
a  Kanaka,  I  have  carried  m^  clothes  on  my  head 
many  a  mile  without  wetting  them,  a^d  a  few 
pounds  of  bread  won't  sink  me."  Here  his  eye 
twinkled  as  if  he  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  I  waited 
for  it.  "  I  commanded  a  lorcha  transport  during  the 
last  war  in  China,"  he  began,  after  a  moment,  **  and 
one  day,  while  we  were  in  Canton,  I  was  walking 
through  one  of  the  streets  with  my  mate,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  we  stopped  to  look  in  a  joss-house. 
There  was  a  joss  there  of  pure  silver,  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  him. 
We  two  were  the  only  Europeans  on  board,  and  the 
first  dark,  stormy  night  we  took  the  boat  and  went 
ashore  well  armed.  The  joss4iouse  had  no  guard 
but  the  priests,  and  the  mght  was  so  bad  that  we 
broke  the  door  down  and  ^t  in  without  the  out- 
siders  knowing  it,  and  carried  the  joss  off  easily 
enough;  but  uie  next  da^  we  had  row  enough  to 
pay  ror  it  Every  vessel  in  the  river  was  searched, 
and  if  I  had  had  him  op  board,  he  would  have  been 
found,  and  we  should  have  caught  it,  for  the  officers 
were  in  earnest  about  it,  and  the  Chinese  in  a  fury, 
I  knew  there  would  be  the  d--l  to  pay  in  tibe  morn- 
ing, so  I  put  a  cord  around  his  neck,  and  went  down 
and  hung  him  to  the  lower  pintle  of  the  rudder,  and 
left  him  there  till  the  hue  and  cry  was  over,  and 
then  brou^t  it  up.  It  weighed  rorty-two  pounds. 
I  think  I  could  do  more  in  this  case  than  then." 
''  Do  it  then,"  said  I ;  ''  I  '11  help  you  all  I  can :  but 
we  won't  let  the  captain  or  any  of  the  men  know  of 
it  I"  '«0,  111  put  that  all  right,"  said  Aleck; 
"  Jones  has  the  fint  watch  to-nis^t,  and  I  'II  change 
with  him,  and  as  for  the  fuaraianOf  he 's  a  sleepy 
cuss,  and  I  reckon  won't  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
look  on  deck  after  he  turns  in,  ^-  he  never  has,  any 
way ;  and  if  you  'd  like  to  keep  watch  with  me,  sir, 
I  tnink  we  can  manage  it."    *'  But,  Bill,"  I  added, 
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**  look  out  for  the  guarda-costa :  if  they  see  anythiiig 
in  the  water  moving  between  the  vessels,  theyfl 
fire  at  it,  certainly."  "  That  won't  trouble  me,"  re- 
plied the  imperturbable  tar.  '*  I  have  run  the 
olockade  in  the  American  war  thirteen  times,  and 
had  bigger  baUs  than  that  fellow  can  throw  whiz- 
zing about  my  head,  and  fired  bybetter  gunners  than 
they  have  got  aboard  there.  Why,  nr,  we  ran  al- 
most into  one  of  their  monitors  one  night,  and  had 
eight  fifteen-inch  shot  fired  at  us  without  being  hit, 
and  in  all  the  thirteen  trips  in  and  out  we  never 
were  hit  but  once  —  and  then  the  ball  only  took  off 
the  head  of  the  look-out  forward.* 

And  so  we  arranged  it  that  Bill  should  swim  off 
to  the  ship  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  trusting  to 
fortune  to  get  the  provisions  aboard  without  discov- 
ery, we  were  to  hang  overboard  a  light  for  him  to 
swim  back  to. 

^  That  ship  reminds  me,"  said  Bill,  lifter  a  long 
pause,  ^  of  a  trip  I  made  once  in  an  English  ship  to 
Senegal.  We  went  up  the  river  to  load,  and  while 
we  lay  there  waiting  for  caigo  to  come  down,  we 
had  one  of  the  worst  yellow-fevers  break  out  on  the 
ship  I  ever  saw.  The  first  man  who  was  taken  with 
it  aied  in  three  hours,  and  that  day  two  more  were 
taken  and  died  before  dark,  and  m  three  days  we 
lost  all  but  seven  of  the  crew  one  after  the  other,  — 
not  one  was  sick  more  than  six  hours,  —  and  then 
the  mate  was  taken  sick.  The  first  thing  I  knew  of 
it  was  that  he  said  to  me,  *  Bill,  give  me  a  good  glass 
of  ffrog,  and  fill  my  pipe ;  I  want  one  good  smoke 
ana  a  drink  before  I  oie.'  ^  O,  nonsense,'  says  I, 
*  you  are  no  more  likely  to  die  than  I  am.*  *  I  know 
very  well  I  have  got  it,'  said  he ;  *  and  when  I  am 
dead,  bury  me  deep  enough  so  that  the  land-crabs 
can't  dig  me  up.  Sure  enough  he  died  that  after- 
noon, and  we  took  him  ashore  before  night  and 
buried  him  in  a  fcood  deep  grave.  In  two  days 
more  there  were  omy  the  captain  and  I  alive  on  the 
ship.  And  there  we  lay  ten  days  till  we  heard  that 
an  English  man-of-war  was  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  the  captain  sent  a  native  boat  down  to 
ask  him  to  send  up  men  to  work  the  ship  out  of  the 
river. '  The  man-of-war  sent  word  that  the v  would  n't 
send  men  up  the  river,  but  if  we  could  work  her 
down  with  natives,  they  would  give  us  men  to  get 
the  ship  home  to  England,  and  so  we  got  out,  but  a 
dense  of  a  time  we  had  of  it  getting  down.  I  sup- 
pose they  feel  on  that  ship  pretty  much  as  I  did 
those  ten  days." 

All  day  long  we  heard  at  intervals  that  pitiful 
cry,  "  Bread !  bread  I "  faintlv  coming  over  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  more  tolerable  than  the  day  before,  be- 
cause we  knew  that  relief  would  so  with  nightfall. 
And  so,  as  the  dark  came,  we  made  up  a  packet  of 
hard  bread  with  a  little  cold  meat  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  binding  it  securely  between  Bill's  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  pointed  stick  on  top  of  it,  in  case, 
as  he  said,  "  a  shark  should  want  to  take  the  prog 
from  him,"  he  slipped  down  into  the  water,  stripped 
to  his  drawers,  and  struck  out  for  the  cholera-ship 
80  quietly  that  you  might  have  thought  it  a  little 
school  of  guard-fish. 

We  sat  on  the  forecastle  watching  and  waiting. 
I  said  nothing,  and  where  two  are  toother  and  one 
will  not  talk,  the  other  sometimes  will.  Aleck  final- 
ly broke  silence  with,  —  "  Women  are  mighty  curi- 
ous things.  Ill  bet  that  old  one  don't  touch  a 
mouthful  till  t'other  has  eaten,  and  I  don't  believe 
she  would  have  made  half  the  fhss  she  did  if  she  had 
been  alone.  In  the  beginning  of  the  American  war 
I  belonged  to  a  regiment  of  mounted  rifiemen,  and 


we  were  sent  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  bushwhacking  about  that  time. 
We  were  picketed  one  dav  in  a  line  about  two  miles 
long  across  country,  ana  I  was  on  the  extreme 
left.  I  took  my  saddle  off,  holsters  and  all,  and 
hung  it  on  a  branch  of  a  peach-tree,  and  my  car- 
bine on  another.  We  knew  there  were  no  Yankees 
near,  and  so  I  was  kind  o'  off  guard,  eating  peaches. 
By  and'  by  I  saw  a  young  woman  coming  down  to 
where  I  was,  on  horseback.  She  wantea  to  know 
if  there  were  many  of  the  boys  near,  and  if  they 
would  buy  some  milk  of  her  if  she  took  it  down  to 
them.  I  said  I  thought  they  would,  and  took  about 
a  quart  myself;  and  as  she  had  n't  much  more,  I 
emptied  the  water  out  of  my  canteen  and  took  the 
rest.  Says  she,  *■  If  yon  11  come  up  to  the  house 
yonder  I've  got  something  better  than  that:  you 
may  have  some  good  peach-brandy,  —  some  of  your 
fellows  might  like  a  bttle.'  I  said  I  'd  go,  and  she 
saj's, '  You  need  n't  take  your  saddle  or  carbine ; 
it  s  just  a  step,  and  they  are  safe  enough  here, — 
there's  nobody  about.'  So  I  mounted  bareback, 
and  she  led  the  way.  When  we  passed  the  bars 
where  she  came  in,  she  says,  *  You  ride  on  a  step, 
and  1 11  get  down  and  put  up  the  bars.  I  went  on, 
and  as  she  came  up  beliind,  she  says  pretty  sharp, 
*  Bide  a  little  faster,  if  you  please.'  I  looked  round 
and  she  had  a  revolver  pointed  straight  at  my  head, 
and  I  saw  that  she  knew  how  to  use  it.  I  had  left 
everything  behind  me  like  a  fool,  and  had  to  give 
in  and  obey  orders.  'That's  the  house,  if  you 
please,'  she  says,  and  showed  me  a  house  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  got 
there,  and  she  told  me  to  get  down  and  eat  some- 
thing, for  she  was  going  to  give  me  a  long  ride, — 
into  the  Yankee  lines,  about  twenty  miles  away. 
Her  father  came  out  and  abused  me  like  a  thief, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have  me  sent  into 
the  Federal  lines  to  be  hung.  It  seema  he  had  had  a 
son  hung  the  week  before  by  some  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  was  going  to  have  his  revenge  out  of  me. 
I  ate  pretty  well,  for  I  thought  I  might  need  it  be- 
fore I  got  any  more,  and  then  the  old  fellow  began 
to  curse  me  and  abuse  me  like  anything.  He  said 
he  would  shoot  me  on  the  spot  if  it  was  n  t  that  he  'd 
rather  have  me  hung ;  and  instead  of  giving  me  my 
own  horse,  he  took  the  worst  one  he  had  in  his  sta- 
bles, and  they  put  me  on  that  with  my  feet  tied  to- 
gether under  his  belly.  Luckily  they  did  nt  tie  my 
hands,  for  they  thought  I  had  no  arms,  and  could  n't 
help  myself ;  but  I  always  carried  a  small  revolver 
in  my  shirt  bosom.  The  girl  kept  too  sharp  watch 
on  me  for  me  to  use  it.  She  never  tumea  her  re- 
volver from  me,  and  I  knew  that  the  first  suspicions 
move  I  made  I  was  a  dead  man.  We  went  about 
ten  miles  in  this  way,  when  my  old  crow-bait  gav^ 
out  and  would  n't  go  any  farther.  She  would  n*t 
trust  me  afoot,  and  so  had  to  give  up  her  own  horse, 
but  she  kept  the  bridle  in  her  own  hands,  and  walked 
ahead  with  one  eye  turned  back  on  me,  and  the 
revolver  cocked  with  her  finger  on  the  trigger,  so 


that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  put  my  hand  m  my 
bosom.  We  finally  came  to  a  soring,  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  drink  :  I  did  n't  feel  much  like 
drinking,  but  I  said  yes,  and  ao  she  let  me  down.  I 
put  my  head  down  to  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
lime  put  my  hand  down  where  the  revolver  was, 
and  pulled  it  forward  where  I  could  put  my  hand 
on  it  easily;  but  she  was  on  the  watch  and  I 
could  n\  pull  it  out  I  mounted  aMn,  and  the  first 
time  she  was  off  her  guard  a  little,  I  fired  and  broke 
the  arm  she  held  the  pistol  in.    *  Now,'  says  I,  ^  it  ^ 
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my  turn :  you  *]1  please  get  on  that  horse  and  we  11 
go  back.  She  did  B*t  Ainch  or  say  a  word,  but  ^ot, 
on  the  horse,  and  I  tied  her  legs  as  they  had  mine, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house.  The  old  man  he 
heard  us  come  up  to  the  door  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  He  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet  and  ran  for 
his  rifle.  I  knew  what  he  was  after,  and  pushed  the 
door  in  before  he  was  loaded.  Says  I,  *  You  may 
put  that  shooting-iron  down  and  come  with  me.* 
He  was  n't  as  brave  as  the  girl,  but  it  was  no  use  to 
resist,  and  he  knew  it ;  so  he  came  along.  About 
half-way  back  we  met  some  of  our  fellows  who  had 
missed  me,  and  come  out  to  look  me  up.  They  took 
them  both,  and  —  "he  paused  a  moment,  and  low- 
ering his  tone,  added,  **  I  don't  know  what  they  did 

with  them,  but  I  know  d well  what  they  would 

have  done  with  me."  I  replied,  after  a  nauso,  *^  I 
suppose  they  hanged  them  both  ?"  Aleck  nodded 
his  head  without  looking  up,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  drop  the  su^ect 

^  But,"  said  t,  rather  disposed  to  work  the  rein 
of  communicativeness,  but  not  anxious  to  hear  any 
more  such  adventures,  *'  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
the  Confederate  navy?"  *^I  was,"  said  Aleck. 
^  I  was  with  Semmes  everywhere  he  went ;  I  was 
in  the  naval  brigade  and  blockade-running,  and  on 
the  Al^^ama  aU  the  while  he  commanded  her." 
'*  But  not  when  she  sank,  I  suppose  ? "  I  rejoined. 
**  WelLf  1  was,  and  was  picked  up  with  him  by  the 
Deerhound."  '*  It  was  a  pretty  sharp  fight,  was  n't 
it?"!  suggesting!^  asked.  *'lt  was  that,*^  replied 
Aleck;  but  he  didnt  care  abont  enlarging.  **I 
tupposc  it  was  the  eleven-inch  shells  that  did  her 
b<»iness  ?  "  **  O  no,"  said  he,  coming  to  a  kind  of 
confessional,  *^we  never  had  any  chance;  we  had 
BO  gunners  to  compare  with  the  Kearsarge's.  Our 
gunners  fired  by  routine,  and  when  they  had  the 
gun  loaded,  fired  it  off  blind.  They  never  changed 
the  elevation  of  their  guns  all  the  fight,  and  the 
Kearsarge  was  working  up  to  us  all  the  while,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  time  she  was  hid  by  smoke 
to  work  a  little  nearer,  and  then  her  gunners  took 
aim  for  every  shot."  **  Then  it  is  n't  true  that  the 
Alabama  tried  to  board  the  Kearsaree  ? "  **  No, 
fir;  she  did  her  best  to  get  away  from  ner  from  the 
time  the  fight  commenced :  we  knew  well  that  if  we 
got  in  range  of  her  Dahlgren  howitzers,  she  would 
sink  us  in  ten  minutes."  **But,"  I  asked,  "don't 
you  believe  that  Semmes  supposed  he  would  whip 
the  Kearsarge  when  he  went  out  to  fight  her?" 
^  No ;  he  was  bullied  into  it,  and  took  good  care  to 
leave  all  his  valuables  on  shore,  and  had  a  life-pre- 
server on  through  the  fi^ht.  I  saw  him  put  it  on, 
and  I  thought  if  it  was  wise  in  him,  it  would  n't  be 
foolish  in  me,  and  I  pift  one  on  too.  When  Semmes 
•aw  that  the  ship  was  going  down,  he  told  us  all  to 
swim  who  could,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump 
into  the  water,  and  we  all  made  for  the  Deerhound. 
I  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  Semmes,  and,  when  I 
came  up  to  the  Deerhound's  boat,  they  asked  me  if 
I  was  Semmes  before  they  would  t^e  me  in.  I 
said  I  was  n't,  and  then  they  asked  me  what  I  waa 
OB  the  Alabama.  Said  I,  *  No  matter  what  I  was 
on  the  Alabama,  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  soon  if  you 
don't  take  me  in.'  They  asked  me  again  if  I  was 
an  officer  or  a  seaman,  and  wouldn't  take  me  in 
Bntil  I  told  them  that  I  was  an  officer."  "But," 
said  I,  "  did  they  actually  refuse  to  pick  up  common 
ieamen,  and  leave  them  to  drown  ?  "  "  They  did 
that,"  replied  he,  wrathfuUy,  and  probably  not  very 
correctly;  "and  as  soon  as  they  had  Semmes  on 
board,  they  made  tracks  aa  &st  as  they  knew  how, 


and  lefl  everybody  else  to  drown  or  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  Kearsarge." 

"  Time  to  show  the  light,  I  reckon,"  said  Aleck, 
after  his  ebullition  had  subsided,  and  proceeded  to 
put  over  the  bows  the  light  agreed  on.  An  hour 
after  Bill  had  started  on  nis  voyage,  we  heard  his 
whistle  fi*om  below  the  forechains,  and,  heaving  him 
a  line,  brought  him  in  cautiously.  ^  He  slipped  aown 
to  change  his  clothing  aVid  add  to  it,  and  then  came 
up  to  render  an  account  of  his  doings.  He  had,  as 
he  anticipated,  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  on 
board  the  ship  than  in  getting  to  it  He  bad  ^und 
the  poor  women  on  the  quarter-deck,  —  all  order 
and  ship-keeping  ab<andoned,  and  np  look-out  any- 
where. The  passengers  were  sleeping  on  deck  or 
sitting  around  it,  moaning  and  weeping.  He  dared 
not  call  to  the  women  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
guardianij  and  of  attracting  the  attention  o?  the 
other  passengers  to  whom  his  small  supply  would 
have  been  but  a  mouthfuL  He  swam  round  and 
round  looking  for  a  loose  rope's-end  in  vain,  and 
finally  did  what  we  should  have  supposed  certain  to 
lead  to  his  discovery, — climbed  up  the  cable  and 
over  the  bows,  throwing  over  his  shoulders  the  first 
garment  he  found  on  the  disorderly  deck,  and  slowly 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  ship :  when,  having 
deposited  the  provisions  at  the  side  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ones,  signiQring  that  they  were  to  inform  no  one, 
and  keep  them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  his  few  words 
of  Greek  would  let  him,  he  dropped  overboard  by  a 
line  fix)m  the  quarter,  and,  leaving  them  in  mute 
and  motionless  wonder,  came  back  as  quietly  as  he 
had  gone.  Bill  could  n't  resist  the  temptation  next 
morning  of  waving  a  big  white  cloth  at  the  ship, — 
a  si^alwhich  attracted  uie  immediate  attention  and 
suspicion  of  our  watchful  guardiano,  who,  with  an 
effervescence  of  useless  Greek,  delivered  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  contumacia  and  communication, 
at  which  we  all  laughed ;  we  felt  merrier  that  morn- 
ing than  for  many  Says  past. 

In  fact,  though  we  saw  for  several  days  more  the 
boat  going  back  and  forwards  fiY>m  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  and  knew  that  they  went  to  bury  the  acad,  — 
could  see  them  buried  even  with  our  glasses,  —  we 
never  felt  so  oppressed  by  the  horror  of  it  since 
Bill's  chivalric  swim.  We  finished  without  other 
incident  our  appoijited  two  weeks,  and  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  public  clamor  had 
obliged  Syra  to  recognize  the  clauns  of  humanity, 
and  send  food  to  the  starving. 

We  had  to  undexgo  a  ^ye  days*  "observation*' 
behind  the  lighthouse  island  off  the  port,  in  com- 
pany with  the  English  steamer,  whicn  was,  more- 
over, threatened  with  a  third  fbrtnight,  —  which  she 
escaped  only  by  the  enexgctic  remonstrances  of  the 
British  consul,  backed  up  by  tiie  Legation  at  Athens, 
who  persuaded  the  central  government  to  send  or- 
ders to  Syra  that  the  steamer  should  be  admitted  to 
pratloue.  A  Greek  man-o^war  was  accordingly 
sent  nrom  the  Piraeus  to  Syra  with  a  commission  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and,  finding  them  well  founded^  ordered  the  ad- 
mittance of  the  steamer  to  pratique ;  but  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  population  and  the  timidity  of 
the  commission,  that  the  latter  ceded  to  the  threats 
of  a  revolution,  and  compromised  on  admitting  the 
passengers  to  the  lazaretto  of  Syra,  and  sending  the 
ship  away.  If  all  these  things  are  not  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  that  city,  they  are  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  were  mltrtyrs  to  the  inhuman  cowardice 
of  l^ra,  and  who  will  bear  me  testimony  that  every 
occurrence  of  which  public  recognition  could  l>e 
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taken  in  tbo  above  narrative  is  strictly  true.     Aa 
for  the  yams,  I  t«ll  tliem,  as  nearly  as  I  can  rer 
ber,  ae  Ihcy  wen;  told  me,  and  —  believe  them. 


STUCK  FAST. 
ai  after  my  scaflbl 
^  it,  and  Mrs.  Surge  —  that ' 
room  neiehbdr  —  shows  me  something  wrapped  up 
in  flannel,  all  pink  aud  creaky,  and  very  snuffly,  as 
thoogb  it  wanted  its  nose  blowing;  which  could  n't 
be  expected,  for  it  had  n't  got  any  to  signily. 

"  Ain't  it  a  little  beauty?  "  she  aavB. 

Weli,  I  could  n't  see  as  it  was  ;  but  I  did  n't  like 
to  say  so,  for  I  knew  my  wife  Polly  had  been  rather 
reckoning  on  what  she  said  we  oiia:ht  to  have  bad 
more  'n  a  year  ago ;  so  I  did  n't  like  to  disapj>oint 
her.  for  I  knuv  she  lay  lislenin'  in  the  nex'  room. 

Folly  always  said  tfiere  never  was  such  a  baby  aa 
tbat  one ;  and  somehow  it  teas  taking  to  sec  how 
her  face  used  to  light  up  all  over  smiles  when  she 
thought  I  wam't  looking ;  and  I  knew  it  was  all  on 
account  of  the  little  'un.  She  never  saiil  shi:  H'lt 
dull  now ;  and  when  at  homo  of  a  night  I  used  to 
think  honr  my  mates  would  lau^h  to  see  me  a-han- 
dling  the  little  thing  that  was  alius  being  pnslied  into 
iiiy  face  to  kisa ;  when  I'm  blest  if  ever  I  see  such  a 
voracious  tun  in  my  life :  it  would  iiang  on  to  you  — 
nose,  lip,  anywheres — in  a  minute. 

One  day,  when  it  was  about  nine  months  old,  it 
■was  taken  all  of  a  sudden  like  with  a  fit.  Polly 
screamed  to  me  to  run  for  the  doctor  ;  for  it  hap- 

Ened  that  I  was  on  the  club  that  week,  and  at 
me  with  a  bad  hand.  I  run  for  him,  and  he  soon 
come ;  and  then  there  was  a  warm  bath  and  medi- 
nne ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  little  thing 
Iving  nn  Polly's  lap  so  still  and  quiet,  and  with  a 
■lull  fiha  forming  over  its  eyes,  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  comine,  though  I  dared  not  tell  her  ;  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  tlie  little  thing  suddenly  start- 
ed, stared   wildly  an  instant,  and  then  it  was  all 


t  bad  any,  more  that  week  ;  foi 
my  time  to  trj-  and  cheer  up  my  pool 
n  loss.     She  did  take  on  dreaufiil,  night 


My  hand 
it  took  all  I 
tieart'broken 

and  day,  night  and  day,  till  we  buried  it;  and  then 
she  seemed  to  take  quite  a  change,  and  begged  of 
me  to  forgive  what  she  eallcd  her  selfishness,  and 
wiped  her  ej-es  once  for  all,  as  she  said,  and  talked 
.  about  all  being  for  the  beat.  But  she  did  n't  know 
that  1  lay  awalto  of  a  night,  feeling  her  cry  alently 
til]  the  pdlow  was  soaked  with  tears. 

Wo  buried  the  little  one  on  the  Sunday,  and 
on  the  Monday  morning  I  was  clappeil  on  to  a 
job  that  I  didn't  much  relish,  for  it  was  the  re- 
bricking  of  a  sewer  that  ran  down  one  of  the  main 
streets,  quite  fifly  feet  underground. 

Arter  two  j-ears  in  London  I'd  seen  some  change, 
but  this  was  my  firet  visit  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
I'd  worked  on  dnuns  down  in  the  country,  but  not 
in  such  a  concern  as  this;  why,  a  life-guard  might 
have  walked  down  it  easy;  so  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  work.      But  then,  mind  you,  it  ain't 

fileasant  work;  there  you  go,  down  ladder  after 
lulder,  past  cas-pipes  and  water-pipca,  and  down 
and  down,  till  you  gt^t  to  the  stage  sCrelehed  across 
the  part  that  you  arc  at  work  on,  with  the  daylight 
so  high  op,  a«  seen  through  boiarda  and  scafiiiudB 
and  ladders,  tbat  it '«  no  use  to  yoa  irho  are  work- 

•  e«  ■  mnirkiMe  rtctchntUM  "  Id  Joopin];,"  la  tba  nv- 


ing  by  the  light  of  flaring  gas.  There  in  front  of 
you  is  the  dark,  blaek  arth ;  and  there  behind  you 
IS  another ;  while  under  your  feet  the  foul  rushing 
water  hurries  along,  sending  np  a  smell  as  turns 
your  silver  watch,  and  every  sixpence  and  jhllling 
ydu  have  in  jour  pocket,  black  as  the  water  that 
swirls  bubblin"  along.  Ever],-  word  you  speak  sounds 
hollow  and  echoing,  while  it  goes  whiAiering  and 
rumblins  along  the  daric  arch  till  you  think  it  has 
gone,  when  all  at  once  you  hear  it  again  nitite  plain 
in  a  way  as  would  make  vou  jump  as  much  as  when 
half  a  brick  or  a  bit  o'  hard  mortar  dro])ped  into 
the  water. 

But  talk  about  jumping,  nothing  made  rae  jump 
more  than  when  a  bit  of  soil,  or  a  slone,  was  loos- 
ened up  above,  and  came  rattling  down.  I  've  seen 
more  tnan  one  chap  change  color;  and  I  know  it '« 
l>een  from  the  thought  that,  suppoee  the  earth  caved 
in,  where  should  we  be  ?  No  doubt  the  first  crash 
in  would  do  it,  and  there  'd  be  an  end  of  workmen 
and  foreman ;  but  there  seemed  soinclhing  weiry 
awful  in  the  idea  o'  being  buried  alive. 

Big  as  the  opening  was,  when  1  went  to  work,  it 
made  me  shudder:  there  was  the  earth  thrown  out; 
there  was  the  rope  at  the  side ;  there  was  the  boanl- 
iug  round ;  there  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  big 

Eivc,  same  as  1  'd  stood  by  on  a  little  scale  the  day 
fore;    and,  feeling  a  bit  low-spirited,  it   almist 
seemed  as  though  1  was  going  down  into  my  own, 


thought;  and  there  are  times  when  men  has  werry 
itrange  ideas ;  and  I  'II  tell  you  for  a  fact  that  some- 
Jiin"  struck  me  when  I  went  down  that  hole  as  I 
Fiiouldn't  coine  up  it  a^in;  and  1  did  n't,  neither. 
Why,  the  wcrrjf  feel  o'  the  cold,  damp  place  made 
you  think  o'  Inting  buried,  and  when  a  few  bits  o( 
earth  came  and  rattled  down  upon  the  stage  above 
my  head,  as  soon  as  the  first  start  was  over,  it 
seemed  to  me  so  like  the  rattling  o'  the  earth  but  a 
few  hours  before  upon  a  little  coflin,  that  something 
fell  with  a  pat  upon  my  bright  trowel,  which,  if  it 
had  been  leil,  would  ha  been  a  spot  o"  mat. 

Nothing  like  work  to  put  a  fellow  to  rights;  and 
T  soon   found  that  1  was  feeling  better,  and  the 


ahnostfolt  inclined  to  whistle;  but  I  didn't,  lor  I 
kept  on  thinking  of  that  soUtary  face  at  home, — 
the  face  that  always  brightened  up  when  I  went 
back,  and  bail  made  auch  a  man  ov  me  as  I  felt  I 
lor  it  was  enough  to  make  any  man  vain  to  be 
thought  so  much  of.  And  then  1  thought  how  dull 
she  'a  be,  and  how  fond  she  'd  be  o'  looking  at  the 
drawer  where  all  the  little  things  were  kept;  and 
then  I  —  well,  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it,  if  I  am  a  great 
bulking  fellow  —  I  look  care  thgt  nobody  saw  what 
1  was  doing,  while  I  had  a  look  at  a  little  bit  of  a 
shoe  as  I  had  in  my  poekeL 

I  did  n't  go  home  to  dinner,  for  it  was  too  far  off; 

I  had  my  snack,  and  then  went  to  it  again  directly 

along  with  two  more,  for  we  was  on  the  piece.     We 

hail  some  beer  sent  down  to  us,  and  at  it  we  went 

till  it  was  time  to  leave  00";  and  I  must  say  as  I  was 

glad  of  it,  and  did  n't  much  envy  the  fresh  gang 

■  ig  on  to  work  nil  nisht,  though  it  mi^rlit  jii^t  as 

lave  been  night  wi£  na.    1  was  last  down,  and 

had  jest  put  my  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  lad- 

I  der,  when  1  beard  something  falling  as  it  hit  and 

jarred  the  boards  up'ards;  and  then  directly  aAor 

I  what  seemed  to  be  a  brick  caught  me  on  tbe  head, 
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and,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was  off  the  little 
platform,  splash  down  in  the  cold  nishinff  water  that 
took  me  off  and  away  yards  upon  yards  oefore  I  got 
my  head  above  it ;  and  then  I  was  so  confosed  and 
luuf  stanned  that  I  let  it  go  under  asain,  and  had 
been  carried  ever  so  far  before,  haSf  drowned,  I 
gained  my  le^  and  leaned,  panting  and  blinded,  up 
against  the  slimy  wall. 

There  I  stood  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  I  should 
nippose,  shuddering  and  horrified,  with  the  thick 
darkness  all  around,  the  slimy,  muddy  bricks  against 
my  hands,  the  cold,  rushing  water  beneath  me,  and 
my  mind  in  that  confused  state  that  for  a  few  min- 
utes longer  I  did  n't  know  what  I  was  going  to  do 
next,  and  wanted  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  all 
a  dream,  and  1  shoula  wake  up  directly. 

All  at  once,  though,  I  gave  a  iump,  and,  instead 
0*  being  cold  with  the  water  dripping  from  me,  I 
tamed  all  hot  and  burning,  and  then  again  cold  and 
ahnddery ;  for  I  had  felt  something  crawling  on  my 
shoulder,  and  then  close  against  my  bare  neck, 
when  I  gave  the  jump,  and  heard  close  by  me  a 
light  splash  in  the  water,  —  a  splash  which  echoed 
tbough  the  hollow  place,  while,  half  to  frighten 
the  b^ts  that  I  fancied  must  be  in  swarms  around 
me,  half  wrung  from  me  as  a  cry  of  fear  and  agony, 
I  yelled  out,  — 
''RatsT 

Bats  they  were;  for  above  the  hollow  *' wash- 
wash,  hurry-hurry,  wash-wash,  hurry-hurry  **  of  the 
water,  I  could  hear  little  splashes  and  a  scuffling  by 
me  along  the  sides  o'  the  brick-work. 

You  may  laugh  at  people's  hair  standing  on  end, 
but  I  know  then  that  there  was  a  creeping,  tinsling 
sensation  in  the  roots  o'  mine,  as  though  sand  was 
trickling  amongst  it ;  a  cloud  seemed  to  come  over 
my  mind,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  believe  I  was 
mad,  —  inad  with  fear ;  and  it  was  only  by  setting 
my  teeth  hard  and  clenchii^  my  fists  that  I  kept 
from  shrieking.  However,  i  was  soon  better,  and 
ready  to  lau^  at  myself  as  I  recollected  that  I 
could  only  be  a  little  way  from  the  spot  where  the 
men  worked;  so  I  began  to  wade  along  with  the 
water  here  about  up  to  my  middle.  Au  at  once  I 
stopped,  and  thought  about  where  I  was  at  work. 
**  Which  way  duL  the  water  run  f  " 
My  head  turned  hot  and  my  temples  throbbed 
with  the  thought  If  I  went  the  wrong  way  I  should 
be  lost — lost  m  this  horrible  darkness — to  sink,  at 
last,  into  the  foul,  black  stream,  to  be  drowned  and 
devoured  by  the  rats,  or  else  to  be  choked  by  the  foul 
gases  that  moat  be  lurking  down  here  in  these  dark 


Again  the  horror  of  thick  darkness  .come  upon 
flie :  I  shrieked  out  wildly,  and  the  cry  went  echo- 
ing through  the  sewer,  sounding  hollow  and  wild  till 
it  fiuled  away.  But  once  more  I  got  the  better  of 
it,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  only  cried  aloud 
to  scare  the  rats,  \vhat  would  I  not  have  given  for 
a  stout  stick  as  a  defence  against  attack  as  1  groped 
ply  isay  on,  feeling  convinced  that  I  should  be  n^ht 
if  I  crawled  down  stream,  when  a  little  reflection 
would  have  told  me  that  up  stream  must  be  the 
ri^t  W3iy,  for  I  must  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
water,  fint  I  could  not  reflect,  for  my  brain  seemed 
in  a  state  of  fever,  and  now  and  then  my  teeth  chat- 
tered as  though  I  had  the  ague. 

I  groped  on  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  horrid  thoujght  came  upon  me  that  I  was  going 
wrong,  and  agaui  I  tried  to  lean  up  against  the  wall, 
which  seemed  to  cause  my  feet  to  sup  fit>m' under 


finom  me,  as  I  firantically  turned  back  and  tried  to 
retrace  my  steps,  suidis^  myself  by  running  a  hand 
against  the  wail  where  every  now  and  then  it  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  small  drain,  when,  so  sure  as  it  did, 
there  was  a  scuffle  and  rush,  and  more  than  once  I 
touched  the  cold  slippery  body  of  a  rat,  —  a  touch 
that  made  me  start  back  as  though  shot. 

On  I  went,  and  on,  and  still  no  scaffold,  and  no 
ffleam  of  gaslight.  Thought  after  thought  gave 
fresh  horror  to  my  situation,  as  now  I  felt  certain 
that  in  my  frantic  haste  I  had  taken  some  wrons 
turn,  or  entered  a  branch  of  the  main  place ;  and 
at  last,  completely  bewildered,  I  rushed  headlong 
on,  stumbling  and  fiilling  twice  over,  so  that  I  was 
half  choked  in  the  black  water.  But  it  had  its 
good  effect ;  for  it  put  a  stop  to  my  wild  struggles, 
which  must  soon  have  ended  in  my  falling  insensible 
into  what  was  certsun  death.  The  water  cooled  my 
head,  and  now,  feeling  completely  lost,  knowing  that 
I  must  have  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  sewer,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  follow  the  stream  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Thames,  where,  if  the  tide  was  down,  I  could 
get  from  the  mud  on  to  the  wharf  or  bank« 

So  once  more  I  stru^led  on,  following  the  stream 
slowly  For  what  seemeoto  be  hours,  till  at  last,  rais- 
ing my  hand,  I  found  I  could  not  touch  the  roof; 
and  by  that  knew  that  I  was  in  a  larger  sewer,  and 
thererore  not  very  far  firom  the  mouth.  But  here 
there  was* a  new  terror  creeping  up  me,  so  to  apeak, 
for  from  my  waist  the  water  now  touched  my  chest, 
and  soon  alter  my  armpits ;  when  I  stopped,  not  dar- 
ing to  trust  myseu  to  swim,  perhaps  a  mile,  when  I  folt 
that  weak  I  could  not  have  gone  a  hundred  yards. 

I  know  in  my  disappointment  I  gave  a  howl  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  turned  again  to  have  a  hard  fight 
to  breast  the  rushing  water,  which  nearly  took  me 
off  my  legs.  But  the  fear  of  death  lent  me  help, 
and  1  got  on  and  on  again  till  I  felt  myself  in  a 
turning  which  I  soon  knew  was  a  smaller  sewer,  and 
from  thence  I  reached  another,  where  I  had  to 
stoop ;  but  the  water  was  shallower,  not  above  my 
knees,  and  at  last  much  less  deep  than  that 

Here  I  knelt  down  to  rest,  and  the  position  brought 
something  else  firom  my  heart ;  ana,  after  a  while, 
still  stooping,  I  went  on,  till,  having  passed  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  drains,  I  determined  to  creep  up  one, 
and  I  did. 

P'raps  you  won't  think  it  strange,  as  I  dream  and 
eroan  m  bed  sometimes,  when  I  tell  you.  what  fol- 
lowed. 

I  crawled  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  place  I  was  in  would  lead  under  one  of  the 
streetrgratings,  and  I  kept  staring  ahead  in  the 
hopes  of  catching  a  gleam  of  light,  till  at  last  the 
place  seemed  so  tight  that  I  dared  go  no  farther,  for 
fear  of  beinff  fixS  in.  So  I  began  to  back  very 
slowly,  and  tnen,  feeling  it  rather  hard  work,  stopped 
for  a  rest 

It  was  quite  dry  here ;  but,  scuffling  on  in  firont, 
I  kept  hearing  the  rats  I  had  driven  l^ore  me ;  and 
now  that  I  stopped  and  was  quite  still,  half  a  dozen 
of  them  made  a  rush  to  get  past  me,  and  the  little  fight 
which  followed  even  now  gives  me  the  horrors.  I  'd 
hardly  room  to  move ;  but  I  killed  one  by  squeezing 
him,  when  the  others  backed  off,  but  not  till  my 
face  was  bitten  and  runnins  with  blood. 

At  last,  hflJf  dead,  I  tried  to  back  out,  for  the 
place  seemed  to  stifle  me;  and  I  pushed  myself 
back  a  little  way,  and  then  I  was  stopped,  for  the 
skirts  of  my  jacket  filled  up  what  litue  space  had 
been  1^  and  I  fdt  that  I  was  wedged  in,  stuck  fast 
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The  hot  blood  seemed  to  gosh  into  iny  eyes ;  I  felt 
half  suffocated ;  and,  to  add  to  my  sufferings,  a  rat, 
that  felt  itself,  as  it  were,  penned  ap,  festened  upon 
my  lip.  It  was  its  last  bite,  however,  for,  half  mad 
as  I  felt  then,  my  teeth  had  dosed  in  a  moment 
upon  the  vicious  beast,  and  it  was  dead. 

I  made  one  more  struggle,  but  could  not  move,  I 
was  so  knocked  up ;  and  then  I  fainted. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  before  I  oome  to 
myself;  but  when  I  <fid,  the  first  sound  I  heard  was 
a  regular  tramp,  tramp,  of  some  one  walking  over 
my  head,  and  I  gave  a  long  yell  for  help,  when,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  step  halted,  and  I  shrieked  again, 
and  the  sweetest  sound  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life 
came  back.    It  was  a  voice  shouting, — 

"HaUo!- 

*'  Stuck  fiist  in  the  drain  I "  I  shouted  with  all  the 
strength  I  had  left;  and  then  I  swooned  off  once 
more,  to  wake  up  a  week  afterwards  out  of  a  brain- 
fever  sleep  in  a  hospital 

It  seems  I  had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  a  grating 
which  was  an  end  o'  the  drain,  and  the  close  quar- 
ters made  the  rats  so  fierce.  The  policeman  had 
heard  my  shriek,  and  had  listened  at  the  crating, 
and  then  got  help ;  but  he  was  only  laughed  at,  for 
they  could  get  no  further  answer  out  o'  me.  It  was 
then  about  half  past  three  on  a  summer's  morning ; 
and  though  the  g^te  was  got  open,  thev  were  about 
to  give  it  up,  saying  the  policeman  had  been  hum- 
bugged ;  wnen  a  couple  o'  sweeps  came  up,  and  the 
little  'un  offered  to  go  down  bsMck'ards,  and  he  did, 
and  came  out  direcUy  after,  saying  that  he  could 
feel  a  man's  head  with  his  toes. 

That  policeman  has  had  many  a  glass  at  my  ex- 
pense since,  and  I  hope  he  11  luive  a  many  more ; 
and  when  he  tells  me  the  story,  which  I  like  to  hear 
— but  always  take  care  shall  be  when  Folly's  away 
-^  he  says  he  knows  I  should  have  liked  to  see  how 
they  tore  that  drain  up  in  no  time.  To  which 
iJiere  's  always  such  an  echo  in  my  heart,  that  it 
comes  quite  natural  to  say, "  Yon  're  right,  my  boy ! " 

AN  ALPINE  STORM. 

In  every  Alpine  valley,  the  tales  of  disaster 
WTOugbt  from  tune  to  time  by  the  tempest  or  the 
avalanche  are  amongst  the  most  firmly  rooted  mat- 
ters of  local  tradhion.  Hie  landslip,  the  snowfidl, 
the  whirlwind,  the  storm,  have  written  their  story  in 
indelible  records  almost  everywhere  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  higher  mountains, — sometimes  in 
isolated  fragments  which  toll  of  a  purely  local  catas- 
trophe, sometimes  in  the  mo^  ample  chapters  of  a 
history  which  coven  a  national  mLaortune.  Of  ele- 
mental outbreaks  of  the  more  general  character,  the 
inundations  of  1853  afforded  a  striking  example. 
For  three  days  in  succession,  wherever  an  Alp 
reared  its  head,  or  a  snow-basin  lay  couched  in  a 
mountain-hollow,  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady  and  per- 
severing energy  which,  to  those  who  knew  the  coun-^ 
XsTf^  hii£  something  in  it  more  ominous  than  the 
bursting  of  the  wildest  tempest  Without  pause  or 
variation  of  intensity,  without  break  or  gap  for  hun- 
dreds of  sqnare  miles,  and  rendered  in&utely  more 
Sotent  by  a  temperature  high  without  precedent  nn- 
er  such  circumstances,  the  waters  streamed  down 
from  the  skies  over  a  thousand  mountains  and  their 
intermediate  depressions,  and,  with  their  volume 
swollen  to  an  incredible  extent  by  the  ddhrii  of  rock, 

glacier,  and  snowfield  which  they  bore  with  them  to 
tie  devoted  valleys  and  lowlands,  committed  an 
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no  living  memorv  could  parallel,  and  such  as  all  the 
luxuriance  of  Alpine  vegetation  could  not  hide  for 
yeajs.  Such  diasters  are  overwhelming  from  their 
magnitude  and  universality.  But  the  cause  is  at 
least  obviously  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  the  result 
foreseen  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  contin- 
uance of  the  downfall  long  before  the  waten  rise  to 
their  full  height.  Local  and  partial  inundations 
have  often  a  peculiar  intensity,  not  to  say  ferocity, 
of  their  own;  and  mischief  such  as  in  1858  it  took 
three  days  of  bad  weather  to  bring  about,  is  some- 
times the  work  of  an  hour.  A  remarkable  out- 
break of  this  kind  occurred  during  the  past  stunmer, 
in  the  little  vallev  of  Sixt,  which,  it  is  believed,  af- 
forded an  example  (^  rapid  destrnction  and  of  mere- 
ly local  activity  rare  even  amongst  similar  phenom- 
ena, and  may  therefore  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

The  village  of  Sixt  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  mountain  torrentp,  —  the  Bas  Giffre  and  the 
Haut  Giffre.  The  Bas  Giffre  drains  a  vaUey  six  or 
seven  miles  lox^,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  well 
known  to  tourists  as  the  Fond  de  la  Combe,  and  re- 
ceives the  outpourings  of  several  small  glaciers  clus- 
tered about  the  base  of  the  Pic  de  Unneverges,  the 
Srincipal  one  being  the  glacier  of  Mont  Ruan,  where 
acques  Balmat,  the  pioneer  of  Mont  Blanc,  met  a 
tragical  death.  The  valley  of  the  Haut  Giffre  is  of 
about  the  same  extent,  but  leads  to  mountains  more 
generally  known,  —  the  Buet,  whence  the  traveller 
gazes  on  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  to  be  found  in 
the  Western  Alps,  with  the  Col  de  L^chaud  crossing 
its  western  shoulder,  and  westward  still  the  rocky 
chain  of  Les  Fys,  terminating  in  the  magnificent 
Pointe  de  Salles,  and  flanking  the  Col  d'Anteme  by 
a  range  of  precipices  which  can  scarcely  be  matehed 
for  abrupt  and  awfid  grandeur  in  Switzerland  or 
Savoy.  The  valley  penetrates  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Buet,  and  is  blocked  at  last  by  an  amphithe- 
atre of  crag  and  precipice  not  unlike  one  of  the 
well-known  '  Cirques '  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  roeks  rise  tier  above  tier  and  waU 
above  wall,  with  only  here  and  there  a  narrow  band 
qf  delving  verdure  between  one  set  (^  precipieeB 
and  the  next,  from  the  bed  of  the  watercourse  to  the 
glaciers  by  which  the  Buet  is  crowned,  some  five 
thousand  feet  above.  Neltr  one  extremity  of  the 
horseshoe,  a  beautiful  riope  of  mingled  grass  and 
firwood  is  banked  up  against  the  terraced  structore 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  fbrm  of  an  irregular  cone, 
and  presents  a  delightful  contrast  of  color  vrith  the 
evexHshanging  shades  of  gray  and  brown  and  black 
that  fli(  aUiwart  the  sombre  mass  as  the  clouds  chase 
one  another  across  the  blue  sky,  or  as  the  rar^'ing 
rays  of  morning,  midday,  or  sunset  play  into'  the 
amphitheatre, — sometimes  concealing  in  a  blaze  oT 
sumigbV  sometimes  exposing  by  the  heavy  shadows 
that  attend  them^  the  inlbiite  intricacies  of  mountaiii 
architecture.  At  the  base  of  this  green  buttress  of 
the  Buet,  the  valley  forks  again,  the  watercourse  oa 
the  right  descending  straight  from  the  Col  de  L^- 
chaud,  and  that  on  the  left  receiving  the  far  more 
considerable  drainage  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Buet 
itself.  Two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  con* 
fluence  of  these  two  waters,  a  little  plateau  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  grass  slope,  and  here  is  nestled 
a  little  c<^ection  of  chAlets  ealled  Les'  Fonda,  in 
fix)nt  of  which,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau,  an 
English  gentfeman  has  bmlt  His  ^  Eagle's  Nest,**  ^ 
beautiful  mountain  home,  forming  a  conspicuoos  ob- 
ject fix>m  many  parts  of  the  patn  from  l^ixt  to  the 
Col  d'Anteme.    It  was  here  that  the  tempest  bursi 
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The  following  particulan  have  been  collected, 
partly  by  conversation  with  a  considerable  number 
of  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  by  per- 
sonal inspection.  There  was  one  source  c^  infor* 
mation  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive. A  YOung  pretre-aspirant,  who  had  just  donned 
his  official  costume,  and  whose  soutane  of  the  new- 
est and  glossiest  black  cloth  shone  in  the  sunlight  as 
it  never  will  shine  a&am  till  polished  into  supernat- 
ural brightness  by  toe  friction  of  many  years,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  writer,  accompanied  by  two  or  tnree 
of  his  seniors,  aud  related  many  details.  He  was 
wound  up  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  }'ou  had 
but  to  touch  the  spring  and  off  the  wheel-works 
went.  He  was  brought  up  every  now  and  liien  by 
an  untimely  interruption  mm  one  of  his  associates ; 
but  on  these  occasions  he  quietly  YAded  his  time, 
with  more  or  less  of  patience,  and  then  took  up  his 
parable  again  just  where  he  had  left  off,  until  he  was 
lairly  run  down.  But  as  his  narrative  began  with 
an  assurance  that  the  atmosphere  had  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  as  the  writer's  look  of  surprise  was 
met  by  a  ready  explanation  that  "  On  pr^tendait 
qa*il  y  avait  Ik-baut  beaucoup  de  pierres  souffreuses," 
his  anecdotes  have  been  receivea  with  caution,  and 
used  but  scantily. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  September, 
it  was  evident  that  a  heavy  storm  was  gathering. 
As  &r  down  the  valley  as  oamoens  —  nearly  eight 
miles  below  the  Ch&lets  des  Fonds  —  it  was  so  dark 
at  three  o'clock  that  the  agent-vover,  Monsieur  Bar^ 
bier,  who  was  at  work  in  his  office,  was  obliged  to 
light  his  lamp ;  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Buet,  of 
the  heights  running  from  the  Buet  to  the  Col  d'An- 
teme,  of  the  Chaine  des  Fys,  and  of  the  Pointe  de 
Salles,  were  shrouded  in  one  dense  mass  of  impen- 
etrable black  cloud.  To  those  who  were  in  it,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly 
opaque  as  many  a  lighter  mass  of  vapor ;  for  the 
people  who  were  in  tiie  Eagle's  Nest  speak  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  Ch&lets  des  Fonds,  though  of  course 
obscurely ;  and,  as  will  presently  i^pear,  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  they  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  lower  crags  of  the  Buet  at  a  mucb  more  con- 
ttderable  distance. 

The  storm  did  not  fairly  burst  till  between  four 
and  five,  and  then  while  it  lasted  there  was  no  lack 
of  light  either  where  it  was  actually  rasang  or  lower 
down  the  valley,  for  it  is  said  tiiat  the  lightning  was 
to  all  appearance  actually  and  absolutely  continuous 
for  half  an  hour  together.  The  fall  of  water  is  de- 
scribed as  having  m>me  no  resemblance  to  ordinal^' 
rain,  but  as  having  descended  in  sheets  as  if  poured 
out  of  pails  or  tubs.  Men  who  were  at  work  mend- 
ing the  mule-path  to  the  Col  d'Anteme,  at  a  height 
of  between  utq  thousand  and  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say  that  it  fell  upon  them 
in  spouts,  like  ^reat  douches^  four  or  five  inches 
across,  which  pitted  the  ffround  wherever  it  was 
struck.  Fortunately  the  Chftlets  of  Grasses  Chbvres 
were  at  hand,  or  they  might  have  found  themselves 
hardly  dealt  with  by  the  elements. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  this  deluge  of  water  be- 
gan to  fall,  two  women  who  were  at  the  Eagle's 
S^est  observed  a  black  cataract  burst,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  come  falling  down  a  gully  on  the 
side  of  the  Buet  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Chilets  des  Fonds.  From  this  gully  a  watercourse, 
called  the  Ruisseau  des  Fonds,  —  often  dry  in  sum- 
mer, —  leads  down  to  that  arm  of  the  Haut  Giffre 
which  descends  from  the  Col  de  Lechaud,  and  in  its 
lower  part  forms  the  boondaiy  of  the  ground  belong* 


ing  to  the  Eagle's  KesL  Along  its  side  the  owner 
has  enclosed  his  property  by  a  yerr  substantial 
wooden  palisading,  buut  with  a  strength  and  solidity 
which  prove  that  the  difference  between  an  Alpine 
and  an  English  climate  has  been  felt  and  appreci- 
ated. In  some  places  this  fence  is  strengthened  by 
heavy  walls  of  rough  stone  several  feet  in  thickness; 
in  others,  the  natural  rock  and  soil  have  appeared 
to  afford  sufficient  hold.  Above  the  fence  the 
ground  rises  very  sharply  till  the  little  plateau  on 
which  the  house  stands  is  reached.  Higher  up  the 
Buisseau  des  Fonds,  near  to  the  place  where  the  cat- 
aract was  seen  suddenly  to  emerge  from  the  clouds, 
a  huge  withered  pine  had  been  felled  for  firewood 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Eagle's  Nest.  It  was  of  enor- 
mous growth,  and  the  stem  which  remained,  afler 
being^  topped  and  lopped  and  dressed,  is  said  by  a 
very  intelligent  man,  named  Claude  Gurlie,  a  sort 
of  major-domo  at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  to  have  been 
eighty  feet  long.  It  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Ruis- 
seau des  Fonds,  not  longitudinally,  —  parallel  with 
the  stream,  —  but  with  the  thick  end  near  the  bed 
of  the  watercourse  and  the  top  above  the  bank, 
leaning  against  the  steep  nde  of  the  ravine.  The 
flood  of  water  caught  the  butt  end  of  the  pine  stem, 
and  rolled  the  whole  piece  over  till  it  fell  into  the 
torrent  and  was  hurlea  down  as  if  it  were  a  play- 
thing. ^  At  the  same  time  a  heap  of  logs  ready  cut 
for  firewood,  and  stacked  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  were  reached  by  the 
water,  and  hurried  away.  The  first  obstacle  the 
great  pine-tree  met  was  the  palisading  of  the  Ea- 
gle's Nest,  at  an  angle  in  the  stream ;  of  course  it 
was  swept  away  like  so  much  gingerbread,  and  but 
for  the  stout  wall  at  its  base,  the  bank  above  must 
also  have  been  assailed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  might  not  have  been  swept  off  by  so  irresist- 
ible a  torrent,  so  charged  with  rocks  and  stones, 
and  trees  and  timber.  The  Ruisseau  des  Fonds  is 
perhaps  the  very  smallest  of  the  afiluents  of  the 
Haut  Giffre,  but  the  marks  along  its  sides  showed 
that  the  water  must  have  risen  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  above  its  bed,  and  all  observers  concur 
in  saying  that  the  waters  attained  their  full  height 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  ihe  Ruisseau  des  Fonds  joins  the  Haut 
Giffre  that  stream  flows,  or  rather  falls,  by  a  set  of 
rapids  and  cascades  through  a  gorge  of  the  wildest 
and  most  romantic  description.  Massive  crags,  of 
great  height  and  perpenaicularity,  hem  it  in  on 
either  side,  and  almost  meet  in  places.  In  one  spot 
they  are  spanned  by  an  old  tree,  which  has  fallen 
across,  and  almost  forms  a  bridge,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  In  ordinary 
times  it  is  a  stream  that  you  leap  across,  if  you  can- 
not walk  over  it  dryshod,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  water  rose  to  within  about  fifty  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  goi^,  so  that  the  stream  at  this  point  must  have 
been  seventy  feet  in  depth.  Higher  up,  the  ravine  is 
shallower  on  one  side,  and  the  depth  of  the  actual  cut 
throueh  which  the  river  flows  not  above  thirty  or 
forty  feet.  The  set  of  Ihe  stream,  over  a  beautiful 
fill!  a  little  way  above,  is  against  this  side ;  and  ten 
days  later  the  alder-bushes  and  young  firs  which 
cover  the  steep  slopes  above  it  were  so  full  of  mud, 
left  by  the  swollen  flood,  that  the  writer  was  half 
smothered  with  dust  in  pushing  his  way  through 
them,  —  certainly  a  hundred  feet  above  the  then 
level  of  the  water.  Lower  down,  and  below  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  gorse,  is  a  fii^-tree,  growing 
just  on  the  edge  of  a  shelving  bank  ending  in  a 
drop  of  about  thirty  feet  into  the  river.    Tois  fir- 
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tree  is  lo  braised  and  battered  and  barked,  to  a 
height  of  about  six  feet  above  the  groand,  by  the 
trees  and  debris  hurled  past  it,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  CMi  ever  recover. 

But  if  this  was  the  condition  pf  the  smaller  arm 
of  the  Haut  Giffre,  what  was  the  volume  pouring 
down  the  other  arm,  which  receives  the  real  drain- 
age of  the  Buct  ?  It  is  not  easj  to  give  a  notion 
bj  description  of  what  it  mu^t  have  been.  But 
there  was  a  brid^  by  which  the  path  to  the  ChAlets 
dcs  Fonds  and  the  (Jol  d'Anterne  crossed  the  river, 
iust  above  the  junction  of  the  two  confluents.  Its 
highest  point  was  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
stream,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
gorge  like  the  smaller  arm,  but  has  abundant  room 
to  spread.  This  bridge  was  carried  away,  and  the 
water-line  was  unmistakably  traceable  along  the 
rock  and  in  the  shrubs  and  grass  about  twelve  feet 
still  higher.  Not  a  hundred  yards  hijgher  up,  where 
the  sides  of  the  watercourse  are  a  little  more  con- 
tracted, the  marks  of  the  flood  where  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  this  place 
the  flood  must  have  been  ^fty  feet  deep  and  at  least 
a  hundred  wide.  People  who  saw  and  heard  the 
waters  about  two  miles  below,  where  the  bed  of  the 
Giflre  is  still  contracted,  and  before  it  had  met  with 
anything  like  a  plain  to  overspread,  say,  that  when 
standing  five  hundred  feet  above  it,  they  felt  the 
ground  tremble  beneath  their  feet  as  if  they  had 
been  close  to  a  railway  train  at  its  full  speed. 

Before  reaching  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Bas  Giflre,  which  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  below 
the  village  of  Sixt,  the  river  passes  b^  a  small  but 
very  ferule  plain  or  delta  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  a  vil- 
lage named  F^  is  planted  close  to  the  water-side. 
There  is  a  blacksmith's  forge,  worked  by  the  stream, 
and  several  houses  are  also  close  along  its  banks. 
The  rush  of  the  water  upon  these  devoted  buildings 
is  described  as  having  been  awfiil  in  the  extreme. 
The  blacksmith,  Michetti,  a  provident  and  industri- 
ous man,  who  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  ca- 
lamity, described  to  the  writer  how  there  was  a  cry 
that  the  water  was  coming,  —  how  he  rushed  to  the 
door,  which  happened  to  face  up  stream,  and  saw  a 
black  wall  of  mud  higher  than  himself  sweeping 
down  upon  him  with  the  velocity  of  an  avalanche, 
and  how  he  was  splashed  by  the  spray  of  the  ad- 
vancing^ torrent,  as  he  hurried  up  uie  bank  above 
him.  Two  seconds  later,  escape  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  be  must  have  perished  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  In  another  moment  the  wheels 
and  hammers  were  smashed  to  pieces,  or  far  on 
their  way  towards  Sambens,  and  an  hour  after  his 
workshop  was  one  mass  of  mud,  which  had  to  be 
dug  out  as  the  ashes  are  dug  out  of  Pompeii.  The 
neighboring  houses,  of  course,  fared  no  oettcr,  and 
their  inmates  were  happy  to  have  saved  their 
lives. 

Sweeping  past  the  hamlet  of  F^e,  the  torrent 
spread  itseu  over  the  low-lying  fields,  and  soon  cov- 
ered a  great  extent  of  land ;  but  it  appeared  not 
yet  to  have  spent  the  velocity  of  its  current  sufli- 
ciently  to  deposit  the  vast  stores  of  mud  and  grit  with 
which  it  was  chared.  It  ploughed  a  deep  channel 
through  the  soft  soil  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  even 
this  was  fairly  silted  up  only  at  its  lower  extremity. 
The  full  measure  of  its  destructive  power  was  re- 
served for  two  smaller  plains  just  below  the  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giflre,  separated  firom  one  another  by 
a  most  remarkable  gorge  called  Les  Tines,  where 
the  Giflre  flows  throueh  a  narrow  ravine  cut  in  the 
course  of  ages  through  the  solid  rock,  varying  finom 


twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  depth,  —  a  daric,  sunless  chasm,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  stream  slides  on  out  of 
sight,  and  in  ordinary  timos  out  of  hearing.  This 
goi^  of  Les  Tines  saved  the  people  of  the  rich 
plains  below  from  infinite  mischief,  for  it  is  so  nar- 
row that  it  speedily  arrested  the  great  trunks  of 
trees  and  blocks  of  wood  which  the  torrent  brought 
down.  Ten  days  after  the  storm  a  heap  of  logs  and 
timber  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  was  still  collected 
against  the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  It  dammed  back 
the  water,  ponded  it  on  to  the  little  plain  above, 
and  let  it  out  to  the  plains  below  (kt  more  gradually 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  come.  But  a  little 
flat  just  below  Les  Tines,  stretching  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
this  fertile  valley,  was  nevertheless  buried,  like  its 
neighbor  above,  three  or  four  feet  in  grit  and  sand 
and  debris.  Houses  that  stood  near  the  water^de 
were  nearly  half  filled  with  mud,  and  humble  homes 
made  desolate  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

All  this  rain  was  the  work  of  half  an  hour.  Tlie 
violence  of  the  storm  had  spent  itself  in  that  time, 
and  what  rain  fell  afterwaros  would  not  have  been 
exceptional  among  the  Alps.  In  that  short  time 
every  bridge,  large  and  small,  between  the  Col  de 
Ldchaud  and  the  gorge  of  Les  Tines  was  swept 
away,  and  an  amount  of  damage  done,  not  great 
according  to  English  notions,  but  disastrous  in  the 
extreme  to  the  poor  peasants  who  sufifered  €rom  it 
Skilled  persons,  directed  by  the  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  mischief  done,  assessed  it  at  little  short 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  That  it  was  not 
far  greater  was  owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  course  of  the  Giflre,  which  flows  for  a  great 
distance  between  high  and  steep  banks  where  it 
cannot  do  any  great  harm,  and  partly  to  the  remark- 
ably circumscnbed  area  of  the  storm.  It  was  con- 
fined in  its  violence  almost  to  the  Buet  itself.  The 
Bas  Giffre  was  scarcely  swollen,  a  little  plank  bridge 
not  four  feet  above  the  water,  and  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Haut  Giflre,  was 
not  disturbed.  The  region  of  the  Col  d'Antem 
felt  only  the  outskirts  of  the  storm.  The  '*  Graignier 
de  la  Commune  de  Sixt,"  a  mountain  which  fyt- 
nishes  some  of  its  watercourses  with  a  provision  of 
huge  stones  and  boulders  so  extensive  and  destra^ 
tive  that  they  are  alwavs  called  **  des  plus  m^chants," 
was  hardly  touched  by  the  tempest;  and  so  the 
stream,  swollen  as  it  was,  lacked  tne  ruinous  power 
given  to  such  torrents  by  the  presence  in  their 
waters  of  the  boulders  with  which  they  are  often 
charged.  The  neighboring  valleys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Buet  and  the  C<u  d'Anterne  were  viated 
by  no  unusual  downfall. 

Most  readers  probably  know  the  kind  of  exaggw- 
ation  that  a  Swiss  or  Savoyard  peasant  indulges  m 
when  any  misfortune  that  affects  himself  or  hit 
neighbors  is  in  question.  The  good  people  of  Sixt 
are  certainly  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ia 
this  respect.  Amongst  the  happy  results  of  French 
rule,  an  increased  sense  of  self-reliance  is  certainlf 
not  to  be  counted.  The  wildest  rumors  were  afloit 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  '*  Tout  est  perdo!" 
resounded  on  all  sides,  and  Sambens  was  filled  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  with  a  clamorous  crowd,  be- 
sieging the  authorities  and  people  of  influence  to. 
procure  for  them  the  assistance  of  govemmeot 
Amonest  the  first  rumors  that  were  extensively  <^  \ 
culated  was  that  of  the  complete  destraction  of  thf 
Eagle's  Nest.  Gurlie,  mentioned  above  as  the 
major-domo  of  the  establishment,  was  at  Sixt  wbeo 
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the  alarming  intelligence  was  brought  in,  by  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  would  have  placed  the  fact 
beyond  a  doubt  had  not  cross-exammation  elicited 
that  they  had  neither  been  near  the  spot  them- 
selves, nor  seen  any  one  who  had  been.  Gurlie  sent 
at  once  to  Vallon,  a  village  an  bourns  walk  down 
the  Yalley,  for  his  son  Loms  to  accompany  him  on 
an  expedition  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
While  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Louis,  fresh 
witnesses  came  in,  who  reduced  the  disaster  to  the 
annihilation  of  some  of  the  ^  d^pendances."  By 
and  by  Louis  arrived,  having  exercised  his  powers 
of  observation  by  the  way,  and  narrowly  inspected 
the  debris  and  broken  timber  cast  up  by  the  flood 
at  the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  Louis's  observations 
still  further  modified  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  his 
father.  "  II  n'v  a  pas  tant  de  mal,"  he  laconically 
observed.  "  I  have  seen  no  timber  such  as  would 
have  come  from  the  Eacle's  Nest ;  some  of  the  pali- 
sading is  gone,  that  is  au."  And  Louis's  predictions 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  &ct6. 

The  government  help  so  anxiously  clamored  for 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  of  nfieen  hundred 
francs,  which,  by  all  accounts,  was  to  be  distributed 
pro  rataj  giving  to  each  of  the  sufferers  an  absolutely 
useless  dividend  of  about  threepence-halfpenny  in 
the  pound.     Of  course,  some  of  those  whose  land 
was  injured  were  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  were  not  proper  objects  for  any 
kind  of  assistance ;  whilst  to  others,  who  were  ut- 
terly ruined,  the  pittance  that  came  to  them  in  the 
general  scramble  was  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  value- 
Ms.     But  the  sacred  principle  of  equality  was  pre- 
served.    So  many  pounds  of  loss,  so  many  sous  of 
subvention.    AVliat  could  be  fairer  or  more  admira- 
ble ?     An  anecdote  which  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  is  too  characteristic  of  the  people  to  be  omit- 
ted.    Some  few  fiunilies,  specially  recommended  by 
the  cor^  and  the  maire  as  being  reduced  by  the 
inundation  to  the  greatest  straits,  were  saved  from 
utter  destitution  during  the  coming  winter  by  the 
bounty  of  a  passing  traveller.     One  of  them,  an  old 
wretea  of  the  name  of  Michaud,  was  not  forthcom- 
ing for  some  minutes  when  sought  by  the  stranser. 
He  had  spent  the  time  in  hastily  collecting  together 
all  the  neighbors  he  could  find  at  so  short  a  nodce, 
and  on  receiving  the  somewhat  liberal  benefaction  be- 
stowed upon  him,  scarcely  thanked  the  donor ;  but 
introdacing  to  him  all  the  bystanders,  asked  if  he 
would  not  do  the  same  b^  each  of  them.     The  heads 
of  two  other  families  similarly  rescued  from  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation,  immediately  gave  out  to  all  their 
neighbors  that  they  had  received  just  one  third  of 
the   sum  which  had  really  been  given  to  them. 
They  were  afraid  the  traveller's  charity  might  be 
taken  into  account  against  them  when  tne  dividend 
of  threepence-halfpenny  in  the  pound  came  to  be 
difltribntedl 

A  VISIT  TO  A  LUCIFERr-MATCH  MANU- 
FACTORY. 

TsB  inagnificant-looking  lucifer  match  has  be- 
come one  of  the  indispensable  adjuncts  of  modem 
ciTilization.  Unknown  to  the  public  thirty  years 
agOt  i^  ^^  ''^'^  ^^  unprecedented  rapidity  into 
popular  favor,  effectually  supersedins  the  flint,  steel, 
and  tinder-box  so  familiar  to  our  fore&thers,  and 
which,  like  the  watchman's  box,  the  sedan-chair, 
and  the  oil-lamp,  have  become  things  of  the  past, 
never  to  be  revived  in  these  days  of  express  trains. 


trast  between  the  tiny  splint  and  the  ungainly  form 
of  its  predecessor,  the  common  brimstone  match,  is 
eminently  suggestive  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  present  Yet,  common  as 
the  lucifer  match  is,  there  are  few  who  really  know 
anything  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced. 
Like  the  pin,  the  lucifer  match  forms  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  modem  manufacturing  industry.  Al- 
though its  manufacture  only  dates  from  1838,  yet 
whole  forests  have  already  been  cut  down  to  supply 
the  immense  and  still  increasing  demand  for  the 
wood  of  which  the  matches  are  made,  to  sa^  noth- 
ing of  the  many  tons  of  chemical  matter  hkewise 
required;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  that  at 
present  the  trade  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its 
infancy,  the  probable  extent  of  its  future  require- 
ments becomes  sufficiently  startling. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  great  industries, 
the  lucifer  match  manufacture  has  risen  from  ex- 
tremely small  beginnings  to  its  present  magnitude, 
every  new  invention  for  simplifying  the  processes 
or  economizing  labor  tending  to  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  pi^uction ;  the  increased  cheapness  of 
the  article  invariably  leadin?  to  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  demand.  The  first  lucifer  matches 
were  very  defective.  The  splints  were  too  lai^e, 
and  did  not  ignite  easily ;  while,  firom  want  of  ex- 
perience, the  chemical  ingredients  were  badly  mixed, 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphorus  being  em- 
ployed than  was  necessary.  They  were  also  liable 
to  be  lUQTected  by  the  least  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, —  a  defect  still  characteristic  of  the  general- 
ity of  foreign-made  articles. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  manufacture,  the 
&ctory  system  was  unknown,  and  the  matches  were 
made  on  a  limited  scale,  in  small  and  unhealthy 
workshops,  where  few  or  no  sanitanr  precautions 
were  taken  to  protect  the  health  of*^  the  workers, 
who  generally  followed  their  occupation  in  buildings 
utterty  destitute  of  the  proper  amount  of  ventila- 
tion. It  was  during  this  period  that  the  painful  and 
loathsome  disease  known  as  "  necrosis  "  of  the  jaw 
was  found  most  prevalent  amonsst  the  workers, 
especially  those  engaged  in  the  "  dipping  "  process, 
that  is,  the  dipping  of  the  lucifer-ends  into  the 
liquid  phosphorus.  Mr.  William  Kohler,  of  Bir- 
mingham, stated,  in  his  evidence  to  Mr.  White,  that 
there  was  a  great  dislike  in  Gennan^'  generally 
amongst  the  workpeople  to  working  in  a  match 
manufactory,  and  tnat  in  many  parts  it  is  usual  to 
employ  prisoners  for  the  work.  In  this  country 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  requisite 
amount  of  child  or  adult  labor,  no  matter  how 
poorly  paid  or  dangerous  may  be  the  various  pro- 
cesses. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  factory  8}'Stem  has 
been  largely  introduced  into  the  trade,  and  bids  fair 
to  rapidly  supersede  the  smaller  establishments  in 
which  few  workers  only  are  employed.  Amongst 
the  larger  of  the  London  firms  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Black,  Bryant  and  May,  Hynam,  Letch- 
fbrd,  and  Company,  and  Bell  and  Company.  The 
various  establishments  belonging  to  these  firms  are 
conducted  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  thor- 
oughl;|r  scientific  manner.  Veiy  different  are  the 
majority  of  small  manufactories,  which  are  generally 
so  conducted  as  to  be  both  a  danger  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Mr,  White's  re- 
port is  full  of  descriptive  details  of  visits  paid  to 
such  places,  of  which  poverty,  dirt,  and  squalor  may 
be  said  to  form  the  general  characteristics.     One  of 
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respecting  which  we  are  told  that  clothes,  or  rags, 
were  hanging  to  dry  in  all  directions,  while  hand- 
trucks  filled  with  remains  of  most  offensive  fish,  &c., 
made  locomotion  a  difficult  matter.  The  matches 
were  made  in  the  living-rooms  of  the  house  by  the 
family.  "  A  long  tear  between  the  body  and  skirt 
of  the  frock  worn  by  the  little  bare-legged  giri," 
says  Mr.  White,  **  showed  plainly  that  this  was  her 
only  covering  of  any  kind ;  and  her  mother  was 
equally  ill-clothed.'' 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  this  class  of 
workers  is  lamentable.  They  seem  to  be  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  their  existence  being  too  often  little  more 
than  a  constant  battle  with  cold  and  starvation. 
The  introduction  of  the  factory  svstem  and  mechan- 
ical appliances  into  the  manufacture  has  led  to 
marked  results,  the  health,  morals,  and  remuneration 
of  the  workers  being  in  every  way  improved  thereby. 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  Lucifer  Match  Manufhctory 
of  Messrs.  R.  Letchford  and  Company,  Bethnal 
Green.  Passing  through  the  closely  populated  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cambridge  Heath  Road,  in  the  di- 
rection^of  Old  Ford,  we  nnd  ourselves' in  Three  Colt 
Lane,  once  a  pleasant  country  thoroughfare,  with 
real  green  hedges  and  shady  trees,  but  now  lined 
with  rows  of  haoitations ;  the  formation  of  Victoria 
Park  having  given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to 
building  operations  in  this  remote  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  lane  alluded  to  is  the  establish- 
ment —  Messrs.  R  Letchford  &  Ca's  —  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  describe.  The  factory  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  clear,  open  space,  forming  part  of  the 
same  premises,  and  consisting  in  part  m  grass  and 
garden,  the  whole  covering  an  extent  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  acre.  This  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
whicn  insists  that  buildings  in  which  dangerous 
manufactures  are  carried  on  shall  be  situate  at  least 
fifty  feet  from  any  other  building,  and  not  less  than 
forty  feet  from  a  roadway.  This  rule,  intended  to 
lessen  the  mischief  arising  from  explosion  or  fire, 
has  proved  indirectly  a  means  of  promoting  the 
health  of  the  workers,  bv  affording  them  a  uuger 
supply  of  pure  air  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

The  premises  are  divided  into  two  dumps  of 
buildings,  in  the  central  one  of  which  the  manu- 
facture is  principally  carried  on,  the  other  beins 
devoted  principally  to  the  preparing  of  the  wood 
for  the  match-Doxes,  and  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  blacking.  The  wood  used  in  making  the 
matches  consists  of  the  best  Canadian  pine,  a  kind 
of  timber  which  generally  possesses  an  extremely 
fine  grain.  The  wood  is  not  cut  on  the  premises, 
but  is  procured  direct  from  the  saw-milb,  where,  by 
means  of  steam  machinery,  it  is  cut  first  into  lengths, 
then  into  blocks,  and  subsequently  into  splints,  with 
beautiful  precision.  These  splints,  which  are  twice 
the  length  of  the  ordinary  lucifer  match,  are  made 
into  bundles,  each  contunmg  from  two  thousand  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  splints. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  splints  are  suljected 
IS  the  scorching.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the 
bundles  upon  a^  heated  plate,  bv  which  means  both 
ends  are  speedily  heated,  or  charred,  to  a  degree 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  process  c/t  dipping, — 
the  heated  wood  more  readily  absorbing  the  mehed 
brimstone  or  paraffine  than  would  be  the  case  had 
the  wood  been  of  the  ordinary  temperature.  From 
the  tropical-like  warmth  of  the  scorching-room  the 

3[>lints  are  passed  (still  in  bundles)  through  a  win- 
ow  into  a  room  in  which  are  several  pansfilled  with 


paraffine,  kept  in  a  melted  state  by  means  of  sleam. 
After  both  ends  of  the  bundles  have  been  saturated 
with  paraffine,  or,  if  needs  be,  with  brimstone,  the 
splints  are  taken  to  the  saw-mill,  where  they  are  cot 
into  two  lengths.  When  brimstone  has  been  used, 
the  bundles  are  rolled  about  by  boys,  previomly  to 
being  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  preventii^  the  splints 
from  clinging  to  each  other.  The  splints  are  next 
carried  to  one  of  the  framing'TOoaia.  There  are  two 
of  these,  each  seventy  feet  long  by  thirtv-five  feet 
wide,  proportionate  height,  and  weU  ventilated.  In 
these  rooms  the  utmost  activity  prevails,  upwards  of 
throe  hundred  children  being  employed  in  placing 
the  prepared  matches  in  frames,  previous  to  the 
combustible  mixture  being  attacheid  to  the  ends,  hi 
each  room  there  are  twenty-four  tables,  each  having 
a  stand  for  twelve  persons. 

Tlie  table  is  similar  to  a  large  school  desk,  but 
more  upright.  An  iron  frame  is  placed  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  and  from  a  quantity  of  matches  lying 
on  tne  flat  part  of  it  the  mimer  takes  and  places  a 
run  at  the  bottom  upon  a  small  piece  of  board  with 
notches  in  it  to  receive  fifty,  at  equal  distances  apart, 
then  piles  one  board  upon  another,  each  run  haring 
the  fifty  notches  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  task  is  completed.  The  whole  is  then 
screwed  tightly  together,  forming  a  compact  man. 
Each  child  takes  her  full  firamc,  and  according  to 
her  number  —  each  person  being  known  in  the 
building  by  one  —  a  mark  is  made  upon  a  slate  by 
a  person  at  the  end  of  the  room,  when  at  the  end  of 
the  day  the  number  of  frames  each  has  filled  is 
counted,  and  paid  for  her  portion  at  the  end  of  the 
'  week.  It  is  curious  to  the  visitor  to  hear  the  con- 
stant reports  of  lucifers  being  trodden  upon,  bat  the 
floor  being  either  of  stone  or  iron,  all  dimger  of  fire 
is  done  away  with. 

llie  room  in  which  the  composition  is  mixed  and 
prepiured  is  called  the  kitchen,  and  a  very  importaot 
place  it  is.  Great  care  is  required,  and  the  procen 
is  perfonned  by  two  steady  and  skilfiil  men.  Hie 
ingredients  are  given  to  one  of  the  men,  who  firft 
mixes  it  in  a  pan  dry,  similar  to  a  cook  makiiig 
paste,  and  when  worked  with  the  hands  suffidentlj, 
IS  laid  upon  a  stone  or  iron  slab.  Water  is  then 
added  to  it,  and  a  stiff  paste  made.  It  is  then  placed 
in  pans,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  glue  added,  to 
make  it  adhesive  to  the  matches.  Steam  is  used  ftr 
all  the  heating  processes. 

The  next  process  is  the  dipping^  or  covering  the 
ends  of  the  splints  with  the  explosive  material 
A  panful  of  the  mixture  is  taken  nnom  the  kitchen, 
ana  put  into  a  receptacle  of  hot  water,  which  is 
kept  at  a  certain  heat  during  the  time  required. 
The  dipper  takes  the  frames,  which  are  brought  bjr 
the  girb  from  the  framin^room,  and  f  after  the  mix- 
ture is  placed  upon  the  iron  slab,  ana  regulated  hf 
a  gauge  to  about  the  thickness  of  one  eighth  of  an 
inch)  dips  them  into  the  thin  paste,  tiie  whole  of 
whicm  is  chaiged  with  the  explosive  ingredienta 

After  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  are 
taken  by  boys  to  the  drying^ooms.  These  are  three 
in  number,  one  to  each  dipper,  and  th^  are  boilt 
with  every  care  for  the  prevention  of  aoddtat 
The  floor  is  thickly  spreaid  with  sawdust,  which 
causes  the  loose  matcnes  to  sink  under  the  fee<i 
and  thereby  escape  friction.  The  rooms  are  of 
arched  brick,  havms  double  iron  doors,  and  shook! 
a  fire  occur,  these  doors  could  be  closed,  and  tfio 
ventilators  or  air-traps  at  top  let  down  by  the  di^ 
per,  and  the  rooms  hermetically  sealed  ;  the  fire  s 
then  8DM)thered.    For  every  fitune  taken  into  tke 
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dippiiig^room,  one  of  a  two  days'  drying  is  taken 
oat  to  the  packers  ;  and  fix>m  there  bcang  50  splints 
in  a  row,  boxes  containing  100  or  200  are  easily 
fiDed,  very  little  calculation  being  required.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  stirprisinff  to  see  how  dexterously 
die  fitting  is  done,  as  is  luso  the  framing  ;  many  of 
the  chil£en  not  being  more  than  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  and  their  little  fingers  acting  like  clock- 
work. 

The  hoi^makinf  is  the  last  round  in  the  ladder, 
and  forms  a  very  good  concluding  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  smiple  box  of  Incifbrs.  The  wood 
of  the  boxes  is  made  of  the  best  spruce-fir,  pieces 
of  a  sufficient  leneth  having  being  placed  upon  a 
movable  plane,  which  travels  backwards  and  fop- 
wards  upon  a  railroad.  When  the  plane  is  cutting 
the  wood,  it  is  pulled  by  means  of  steam  power 
alone  the  under  surfiice  of  the  block,  it  being  se- 
curay  held  in  its  place  at  either  end  b^  screws  and 
blocks.  The  slices  are  cut  with  amaxmg  rapidity, 
sad  it  requires  two  of  these  powerM  machines  to 
keep  supplied  the  boys  who  prepare  them  for  the 
boxes. 

The  boys  take  the  slips  or  slices,  and,  in  quick 
succesuon,  place  them  upon  a  block  which  is  gauged 
with  tiiin  pieces  of  metaL  They  then  bring  down 
u^oa  the  suce  of  wood,  with  some  degree  of  strength, 
a  block  indented  with  a  corresponding  gauge,  which 
lAarks  the  grain  of  the  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  dou- 
ble it  up  into  the  shape  of  the  box,  and  cut  it  off  at 
the  same  time.  One  boy  can  cut  or  prepare  twenty 
groas  an  hour. 

Other  articles,  such  as  vestas,  vesuvians,  ink, 
blacking,  &c.,  are  made  in  this  establishment;  but 
the  processes  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  these 
do  not  at  present  call  for  particular  remark.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
vestas  and  matches  made  by  Messrs.  Letchford  end 
Co.,  by  the  assertion  that  the  wax  taper  used  for  the 
vestas  measures  some  600  miles  per  week,  or  suf- 
ficient, in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  go  round  the 
cireumfercnce  of  the  globe,  and  leave  mo]re  than  am- 

Ce  length  to  stretch  from  England  to  America  and 
(ck  again.    About  24,000,000  vestas  are  made  per 
W€^,  besides  some  80,000,000  paraffine  matches. 

WHAT  WAS  IT  ? 

Makt  years  ago  —  not  much  less,  I  am  concerned 
to  say,  than  fourscore  —  it  feH,  in  the  line  of  profes- 
Bonai  duty,  to  the  lot  of  my  uncle,  —  great  unele, 
you  understand,  —  then  a  young  officer  of  engineers, 
to  visit,  of  all  spots  in  the  earth,  the  Shetland  Isles. 
ffis  journey,  as  stated  in  his  note-book,  fix>m  whkh 
this  renuirkable  incident  is  taken,  was.  connected 
with  the  intended  restoration  of  Fort  Charlptte,  ---  a 
woirk  of  Cromwdl's  day,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  port  and  town  of  Lerwick,  but  which  came 
to  considerable  sorrow  in  the  succeeding  century, 
when  a  Dutch  firigate,  storm-staved,  devoted  an  au- 
tonn  evenine  to  knoekinjg  it  about  the  ears  of  the 
halfdosen  ola  gentlemen  m  infirm  health  who  con- 
fitilBted  the  garrison.    / 

On  the  evemng  that  preceded  his  departure  from 
Chatham,  my  meK^le  appears  to  have  given  a  little 
sapper  of  aaieu,  at  which  were  present  Captains 
Cbverisig  and  Di^npsey,  Messieurs  Chips,.Bomic», 
and  The  Tourist 

Whether  the  last  three  gentlemen  belonged  to  the 
service  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained.  Tiie  army- 
fists  of  tiiat  period  have  been  searched  in  vain  for 
their  saaies^  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conjecture 


diat  the  sportiveness  of  intimate  friendship  may 
have  reduced  what  was  originally  ^  Carpenter  "  to 
Chips,  and  supplied  the  other  two  ^ntlemen  with 
titles  adapted  to  their  personal  ments  or  peculiari- 
ties. 

From  my  relative's  memoranda  of  the  ovemijght's 
conversation,  it  would  seem  to  have  taken,  at  times, 
a  warning  and  apprehensive  tone ;  at  other  times,  to 
have  been  joculsur,  if  not  reckless.  The  wet  blanket 
of  the  party  was  Dumpeey,  whose  expressions  of 
condolence  could  hardly  have  been  more  solemn 
had  my  uncle  been  condemned  to  suffer  at  daybreak, 
with  aU  the  agreeable  formalities  at  that  time  inci- 
dent to  high  treason  I 

Chips  appears  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  Cap- 
tain Dumpse^,  and  (if  we  may  assign  to  fajm  certain 
appalling  mcidents  of  the  North  Seas,  to  which  my 
uncle  has  appended,  as  authority,  "  Ch.*^  with  con- 
siderable enect.  Mr.  Bounce  seems  to  have  pro- 
pounded more  cheerful  views,  with  especial  allusion 
to  the  exciting  sport  his  fiiend  was  likely  to  enjoy  in 
those  remote  isles ;  While  The  Tourist  has,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, limited  himself  to  the  duty  of  imparting 
to  my  uncle  such  local  information  as  he  was  able  to 
afford.  In  fact,  so  &r  as  can  be  guessed,  the  con- 
versation must  have  proceeded  something  in  this 
fashion :  — 

"  Tell  you  what,  old  follow,"  Dumpsey  may  have 
said,  ** going  up  to  this  place  isn't  exactly  a  hop 
across  Cheapside.  If  there 's  any  little  matter  of — 
of  property,  in  which  I  can  be  serviceable  as  admin- 
istrator, legatee,  and  so  finrth  —  after  your  —  in  the 
event  of  your  remaining  permanently  within  the 
Arctic  circle  —  now,  say  so." 

•*  IVut !  —  Pshaw  I "  probably  said  my  uncle. 

**  The  kraken  fishery  has  been  bad  this  year,  they 
tell  me,"  said  Chips,  quietly.  "  Otherwise  vour 
fiiend  might  have  secured  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
bottle-nosed  whale,  and  moored  them  as  breakwaters 
rin  the  Irish  Ch^neL" 

"  He  did  nearly  as  well,"  returned  the  unabashed 
Bounce.  "  BiU  was  bobbing  one  day  for  coalfish  in 
rather  deepish  water,  —  thousand  fathoms  or  so,  — 
when  there  came  a  tug  that  all  but  pulled  his  boat 
under.  Bill  took  several  turns  round  a  cleat,  and, 
holding  on,  made  signals  to  his  sloop  for  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  his  boat,  towed  by  the  thing  he  had 
booked,  set  off  on  a  little  excursion  to  the  Faro  Isl- 
ands; but  a  firesh  breeze  sprinsing  up,  the  sloop 
contrived  to  overhaul  him,  and  secure  the  prize. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  ^  Tdu  'd  n^ver  guess.  A 
fine  young  sea-eerpent,  on  his  way  to  the  fiords." 

^  I  should,  I  confess,  much  like  to  learn,  firom  ra- 
tional sources,"  said  Captain  Clavering,  ''whether 
these  accounts  of  mysterious  monsters,  seen,  at  long 
intervals)  in  the  North  Seas,  have  any  foundation  of 
truth." 

My  uncle  nras  disposed  to  believe  they  had.  It 
was  far  fiK)ih  improbable  that  those  wild  and  unfire^ 
quented  sea-plains  had  btoome  the  final  resort  of 
tnose  mighty  specimens  of  aifimal  life,  which  it 
seemed  intended  by  their  Creator  should  gradually 
<Hsappear  altogether.  Indifference,  the  foar  of  ridi- 
cule and  dtsbeuef,  the  want  of  education,  preventing 
a  clear  and  detailed  account,— ^  such,  no  doubt,  had 
been  among  the  causes  tendiing  to  keep  this  matter 
in  uncertainty.  It  was  not  longrince  that  a  portion 
of  a  sea-serpent,  cast  np<m  the^hetland  shores,  had 
been  sent  to  London,  and  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  distinguished  naturalist,  who  (the  speaker 
believed^  pronounced  it  a  basking  shark. 
I     My  relative's  voyage  must  haye  been  made  under 
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auspicious  circumstances,  since,  notwithstanding  a 
brief  detention  at  Aberdeen,  a  heavy  tossing  in  the 
miscalled  *^  roost "  of  Sumburgh,  and  a  dense  fog  as 
they  approached  Lerwick,  the  good  ship  dropped 
anchor  in  the  last-named  port  on  the  tenth  day. 

There  were  no  inns,  there  are  none  now  in  Shet- 
land, and  my  uncle  took  lodgings  in  tlie  house  of 
Mrs.  Monilees,  than  whom,  he  omerves,  no  woman 
ever  less  deserved  her  name.  Living  must  have 
been  cheap  in  those  days,  for  Mrs.  Monilees  board- 
ed, lodged,  and  washed  her  guest,  for  eighteenpence 
a  day,  and  declared  she  mide  a  handsome  profit  of 
him ;  the  only  **  lee  **  of  which  my  uncle  ever  sus- 
pected her. 

Fort  Charlotte  was  not  a  work  of  any  remarkable 
extent,  and  my  uncle's  survey  and  report  of  all  the 
Dutch  had  left  of  her  were  very  soon  completed. 
His  orders  being  to  await  an  answering  communi- 
cation, which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  abunaant  leisure  was  afforded 
for  making  excursions  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he 
resolved  that  Uie  first  should  l>c  directed  to  the 
lovely  bay  and  ruined  castle  of  Scalloway. 

It  was  then  the  custom  —  if  it  is  not  still  —  to 
walk  out  upon  the  moorland,  catch  the  first  pony 
vou  fancied,  take  him  whither  you  would,  and  turn 
him  loose  when  you'd  done  with  him.  Arming 
himself,  therefore,  with  a  bridle  and  pad,  my  un- 
cle stepped  upon  the  moor,  and  speedily  captured 
a  likely-looking  shelty  that  had  an  air  ot  pace. 
The  pony  seemed  perfectly  aware  what  was  want- 
ed of  him ;  and,  having  hastily  rubbed  noses  with 
a  friend,  —  as  if  requestmg  him  to  mention  at  home 
that  he  had  been  pressed  b^  an  obtrusive  traveller, 
but  hoped  to  have  done  with  him,  and  be  back  to 
supper,  —  at  once  trotted  off*  without  guidance  to- 
wards Scalloway. 

The  day  was  fine  overhead,  but  certain  ^misty 
wreaths  —  the  skirts,  as  my  uncle  conjectured,  of  an 
adjacent  sea-fog — kept  sweeping  up  the  valley, 
crystallizing  pilgrim  and  steed  with  a  saltish  fluid, 
and  melting  away  into,  the  blue. 

It  was  on  the  lifting  of  one  of  these  gauzy  screens, 
that  my  uncle  found  that  he  had  turned  an  angle 
in  the  road,  and  was  within  sisht  of  the  village 
of  Scalloway,  with  its  dismantlea  keep,  memorial 
of  the  oppression  of  evil  Pate  Stewart,  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, hanged  a  century  before,  but  still  (aa  The  Tour- 
ist would  tell  us,  were  he  here)  the  Black  Beast  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland. 

On  a  fine  clear  summer's  day  the  coast  scenery  of 
this  part  is  singularly  beautiful.  From  the  heights 
overlooking  the  picturesque  harbor  mavbe  traced 
the  blue  outline  of  many  of  the  hundred  isles  form- 
ing the  Shetland  Archipelago,  while  countless  holms* 
and  islets,  green  with  velvety  sward,  stud  the  rip- 
pling waters.  Far  to  the  westward  —  nearly  twenty 
miles,  I  think  —  heaves  up  out  of  the  ocean  depths 
the  mighty  Fughloe,  now  Foula,  Island,  —  Agricola's 
"  Ultima  Thule,"  —  whose  threatening  bounds  the 
most  daring  mariner  approaches  with  reluctance. 

As  my  uncle  expected,  a  mist  was  Iianging  to  sea- 
ward, and  shut  out  all  the  nearer  holms  and  head- 
lands. He  therefore  devoted  the  first  half-hour  to 
a  visit  to  the  castle,  being  accompanied  in  his  pro- 
gress by  four  young  ladies,  canying  baskets  of  wool- 
len-work, the  produce  of  island  industry,  of  which, 
he  was  sternly  informed,  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
traveller  of  distinction  to  purchase  about  a  ton. 

The  mist  had  by  this  time  cleared  considerably. 

*  The  **liotm,"  at  low  tide,  it  oonneotad  with  Um  main. 


Not  a  sail  of  any  kind  was  visible  on  the  cahn  blue 
sea,  but  so  many  coasting  and  fishing  craft  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  as  to  have  a!u  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wind-bound  fleet.  Excepting  wnen  a 
small  boat  moved  occasionally  between  ship  and 
shore,  complete  inactivity  appeared  to  prevul ;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable  since  the  herring  sea- 
son was  near  its  close,  and  my  uncle  was  aware  that 
on  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  shore  every  hour  of 
propitious  weather  was  being  turned  to  the  best 
account 

Here,  however,  though  there  were  many  sailon 
and  fishermen  about  the  beach  and  quay,  lounging, 
sleeping,  or  chatting  in  groups,  there  was  clear^ 
neitner  preparation  nor  thought  of  it.  What  made 
this  state  of  things  still  more  unaccountable  was 
that  the  bay,  even  to  my  uncle's  inexperienced  eye, 
was  absolutely  alive  with  '^  shoals "  of  herring  and 
mackerel,  clouds  of  sea-fowl  pursuing  them  and 
feasting  at  their  wilL 

The  goodwives,  if,  having  their  work  in  their 
hands,  tne^  did  not  partake  of  Uieir  husbands'  idle- 
ness, certainly  abetted  it,  since  it  seemed  as  if  four 
fifths  of  them  had  assembled  on  the  shore  and  the 
little  (]|uay. 

Cunous  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  my  uncle  drew 
near  to  a  man  who  had  just  come  ashore  fitMn  a 
herring  smack,  and  seemed  to  be  its  master,  and 
with  some  difiiculty,  for  the  sear^ing  Shetlandos 
are  neither  polishcnl  nor  communicative,  drew  him 
into  conversation. 

"  Would  it  be  possible  ?  "  he  presently  asked, "  to 
visit  Fughloe ;  and  on  what  terms  coula  a  smack  — 
the  skipper's,  for  instance  —  be  chartered  icnr  the 
purpose  / " 

*^  Fughloe  I "  repeated  the  man,  with  a  grin  on 
his  bronzed  features ;  "  why,  fifty  pounds." 

^*  Fifty  tohat  t "  shouted  my  uncle.  ^  For  a  four 
hours'  sail  ?  " 

**  You  won't  get  one  of  us  for  lesB,"  said  the  man, 
sullenly,  and  probably  in  a  different  dialect  from 
tliat  into  which  my  uncle  has  rendered  it.  *^  And  / 
would  n't  tempt  you  to  try  it." 

*^  You  have  done  so  well  with  the  cod  and  the 
herrings  this  season,  that  money 's  no  object,  I  sap- 
pose?** 

The  man's  face  grew  dark. 

"  We  have  done  Jcwf,"  he  said,  "  and  we  're  doing 
worser." 

**  With  miles  of  fish  yonder  waiting  to  jump  into 
your  nets  ?  " 

"  W^aiting  to  do  what  t  Why,  sir,  they  knows  it 
just  as  well  as  we,  perhaps  better,"  was  the  oracular 
reply. 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

"  £h  1  don't  you  know  ?  "  said  the  man,  turning 
to  my  uncle ;  "  so  you  're  a  stranger.  Will  yoa 
come  a  little  way  suong  o'  me  ?  "  ne  added,  ,in  a 
tone  meant  to  be  civiL    My  uncle  assented. 

Passing  the  remaining  cottages,  firom  one  of  which 
the  skipper  procured  ms  telescope,  they  ascended 
the  nearest  height,  until  they  had  opened  a  laise 
portion  of  the  bay  towards  the  west.  Then  toe 
man  stopped,  and  extended  hb  shaggy  blue  arm  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  now  invisible 
Fughloe. 

*'  The  fog 's  shutting  in  again,"  he  said ;  **  but  yoa 
look  there  J  steady.     That 's  what  keeps  usf** 

My  uncle  did  look  steadily  along  the  blue  arm 
and  the  brown  finger,  till  they  ended  in  fog  and 
sea ;  but  in  the  latter,  through  the  former,  he  fim- 
cied  he  could  distinguish  a  low,  dark  object  belong* 
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'mz  to  neither,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was 
w&Uv  indiscernible. 

^  Now  you  've  got  him,  sir,"  said  the  man.  '*  Take 
the  gbiss." 

My  uncle  did  so ;  and  directed  a  long  and  pene- 
tratinf^  gaze  at  the  mysterious  objtet. 

Twice  he  put  down  the  glass,  and  twice,  as  if  nn- 
ntisfied  with  his  observation,  raised  it  again  to  his 
eye. 

' "  I  see  the  —  the  islet  —  clearer  now,"  he  said,  at 
last;  "but— but  — " 

"I  know  what's  a-puzzling  you,  sir,"  said  the 
skipper.  **  Tou  noticed,  when  we  was  standing  be- 
low, that  it  was  two  hours'  flood ;  and  yet  that  little 
islet,  as  you  call  it,  lifts  higher  and  higher." 

**  True.  It  was  little  more  than  a-wash  when  I 
first  made  it  out,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  let  me  see  if —  " 
be  pat  the  glass  to  his  eye.  **  Why,  as  I  live,  it  has 
heaved  up  thirty  feet  at  least  within  this  minute  I 
Can  any  rock  —  " 

'  ^  There 's  three  hundred  fathom  good  between 
that  rock  and  the  bottom,  sir,"  said  the  man,  quietly. 
"It's  a  creature!" 

^  Good  heavens,  man !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  object  is  a  living  thing  ?  "  exclaimed  my  uncle, 
aghast 

For  answer,  the  man  pointed  towards  it. 

His  fingers  trembling  with  excitement,  my  uncle 
could  not  for  a  moment  adjust  the  glass.  When  he 
did  so,  a  further  change  had  taken  place,  and  the 
(^spersing  mist  afforded  him  for  the  nrst  time  a  dis- 
tinct and  uninterrupted  view. 

At  a  distance  m>m  the  nearest  point  of  shore 
which  my  uncle's  professional  eye  estimated  at  a 
leagne  and  a  half,  there  floated,  or  rather  wallowed, 
in  the  sea  a  shapeless  brownish  mass,  of  whose  di- 
mensions it  was  impossible  to  fona  any  conception 
whatever ;  for  while  at  times  it  seemed  to  contract 
to  the  length  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  half  that  measure,  there  were  moments 
when,  if  the  disturbance  and  displacement  of  the 
water  might  indicate  movements  of  the  same  ani- 
mal, its  appaUing  proportions  must  have  been  meas- 
ured by  rods,  poles,  and  furlongs  I 

Through  the  skipper's  glass,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  my  uncle  observed  that  its  height  out  of 
the  water  had  diminished  by  nearly  half;  also,  that 
doads  of  sea^fowl  were  whirling  and  hovering  about 
the  weltering  mass,  though  without,  so  far  as  he 
ooold  distinguish,  daring  to  settle  upon  it. 

Fascinated  by  an  object  which  seemed  sent  to  re- 
buke his  incredulity,  in  placing  before  his  eyes  this 
realization  of  what  haa  been  hitherto  treated  as 
fantastic  dreams,  my  uncle  continued  to  gaze,  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  until  the  mist,  in  one  of  its  per- 
petual changes,  shut  out  the  object  altogether, 
when  the  skipper,  touching  his  hat,  made  a  move- 
ment to  descend. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  village,  the  seaman  told 
my  uncle  that,  about  a  week  before,  the  bay  of 
Scalloway,  and  indeed  all  the  neighboring  estuaries, 
had  become  suddenly  filled  with  immense  shoals  of 
every  description  of  fish,  the  take  of  herrings  alone 
being  such  as  to  bid  fair  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  losses  of  the  season.  Three  days  before, 
while  the  bustle  was  at  its  height,  the  wind  light 
from  sou'-soa'-west,  and  smooth  sea,  a  sealing-boat 
from  Papa  Stour,  approaching  Scalloway,  had  round- 
ed Skelda  Ness,  and  was  running  across  the  bay, 
when  one  of  the  crew  gave  notice  of  an  extraordi- 
naiy  appearance,  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  weath- 
er bow.    The  next  moment,  a  mighty  globe  of  wa- 


ter,, apparently  many  hundred  yards  in  circuit,  rose 
to  the  height  of  their  sloop's  mast,  and,  breaking 
off  into  huge  billows,  the  thunder  of  which  was 
heard  for  mues  around,  created  a  sea  which,  distant 
as  was  the  vessel  fix>m  the  source  of  commodon, 
tossed  her  like  an  egg-shell. 

Traditions  of  volcanic  action  are  not  unknown  to 
the  Shetland  seamen.  Imagining  that  a  phenome- 
non of  this  kind  was  occurring,  they  at  once  bore 
up,  and,  having  the  wind  free,  rapidly  increased 
their  distance  from  the  danger,  while,  in  every  di- 
r^tion,  boats,  partaking  of  their  alarm,  were  seen 
scudding  into  port  The  appalled  seamen  glanced 
back  to  seaward.  The  momentary  storm  had  ceas- 
ed, and  the  spray  and  mist  raised  by  the  breaking 
water  subsiding,  gave  to  view  an  enormous  object 
rising,  in  a  somewhat  irregular  form,  many  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  —  unless  the  terror  of  the 
crew  led  them  to  exaggerate — not  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  extent 

"  A  rock  thrown  up,"  was  their  first  idea.  One 
look  throi^h  the  glass  dispelled  it  The  ot^iect, 
whatever  it  might  be,  lived,  moved,  was  rolling 
round  —  or,  at  lUl  events,  swinging  —  with  a  heavy 
lateral  movement,  like  a  vessel  deeplj  laden,  the 
outline  changing  every  moment;  while,  at  inter- 
vals, a  mountainous  wave,  as  if  created  by  some 
gigantic  "  wallow,"  would  topple  over  the  smoother 


sea. 


Dusk  was  closing  in  when  the  sealing-boat  reach- 
ed the  quay.  They  had  been  closer  to  the  mon- 
strous visitor  than  any,  except  one  small  craft,  — 
young  Peter  Magnus's,  —  which  had  had  to  stand 
out  to  sea,  but  was  now  seen  approaching.  When 
she  arrived,  nearly  the  whole  population  was  assem- 
bled, and  assailed  her  crew  with  eager  question. 
Peter  looked  grave  and  disturbed,  ("  T  is  a  young 
fellow,  I'm  afeerd,  without  much  heart,"  said  the 
skipper,)  and  seemed  by  no  means  sorry  to  set  foot 
on  snore. 

"  It 's  neither  rock,  nor  wreck,  nor  whale,  nor  ser- 
sent,  nor  anything  we  know  of  here,**  was  all  that 
could  be  got  from  Peter,  but  one  of  his  hands,  who 
had  taken  a  steadier  look  at  the  creature,  declared 
that  it  made  intelligent  movements ;  also,  that,  in 
rolling,  it  displayed  its  flanks,  which  were  reddish 
brown,  and  covered  with  bunches  as  big  as  bothejjrs, 
and  things  like  stunted  trees!  Pressed  as  to  its 
size,  he  thought  it  might  be  three  quarters  to  a  mile 
round,  but  there  uxu  more  below  ! 

"  Not  many  of  us  fishermen  turned  in  that  night," 
the  skipper  went  on  to  say.  "  We  were  up  and 
down  to  the  beach  continually ;  for,  the  night  being 
still,  we  could  hear  the  beast,  and  from  its  surging, 
and  a  thundering  noise  that  might  be  his  blowing, 
we  thought  he  might  be  shilling  his  berth.  And  so 
he  was ;  for  at  daybreak  he  worked  to  the  east'ard, 
and  'has  lain  moored  ever  since  where  you  saw. 
But  we  still  hear  him,  and  the  swell  he  makes  comes 
right  up  to  our  boats  in  the  harbor.  Why  don't  we 
venture  out  a  mile  or  so  ?  This  is  why.  Because, 
if  he 's  a  quarter  so  big  as  they  say  —  and,  sir,  I  'm 
afeerd  to  tell  you  what  that  is  —  supposin'  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  down,  he  'd  suck  aown  a  seventy- 
four,  if  she  were  within  a  mile  of  him.  We  're 
losing  our  bread,  but  we  must  bide  his  pleasure,  or 
rather,  Grod's,  that  sent  him,"  concluded  the  honest 
skipper,  "  come  what  will  on  it" 

"  There  was  one  chance  for  us,"  he  presently  add- 
ed* **  The  Sapphire,  surveying  ship,  is  expected 
every  day,  and  some  think  the  captain  would  n't 
mind  touching  him  up  with  his  carronades;  but 
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when  he  sees  what 't  is,  I  don't  dunk  he'll  consider 
it  his  dooty  I " 

They  had  reached  the  village  daring  this  conver- 
sation, and  were  approaching  a  group  of  persons 
engaged  apparently  m  some  dispote,  vrhen  a  young 
man  ourst  out  from  the  party,  and,  in  a  discomposed 
manner,  was  walking  away.  The  skipper  stopped 
him. 

**  Well,  Peter,  my  lad,  what  *s  wrong  now  f  " 

*^  I  think  she 's  mad ! "  was  Peter's  doubtful  answer, 
as  he  brushed  back  his  hair  impatiently  from  his  hot^ 
excited  brow.  He  had  handsome,  but  effeminate 
features,  and  seemed  about  twenty. 

The  skipper  spoke  a  word  or  two  with  him  apart, 
patted  his  snouluer,  as  if  enforcing  some  advice,  and 
rejoined  my  uncle. 

**  Young  Magnus,  my  sister's  son,"  he  said.  **  A 
sweethearts'  quarrel,  sir,  that 's  all.  But  she  do  trv 
him  sure  I  Ah,  Leasha,  Leasha!**  he  continued, 
shakine  his  head  at  a  young  woman  who  sat  at  work 
upon  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  and  appeared  the  cicn- 
tre  of  an  admiring  circle  of  both  sexes,  who  stood, 
sat,  or  sprawled  about  her,  as  their  fanc^  prompted. 
She  was  very  handsome,  haughty-looking  fbr  her 
station,  and,  at  this  moment,  out  of  humor. 

Though  she  could  not  hear  the  skipper^s  exclamar 
tion,  she  understood  the  gesture  that  accompanied 
it,  and,  smoothing  her  brow,  fi|)peared  to  stand  on 
the  defensive. 

Young  Magnus,  who  had  returned  to  the  circle, 
stepped  forward. 

"  Jfow,  Leasha,"  he  said,  *'  will  you  dare  to  say  be- 
fore my  uncle  what  you  did  to  me,  —  yes,  tome?" 
repeated  the  young  man,  striking  hb  breast  passion- 
ately. 

The  word  was  ill  chosen.    Leasha's  spirit  rose. 

'*  Dare  I  **  she  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice.  ^  You 
shall  see,"  she  said.  **  But  remember,  Mr.  Edmon- 
ston,"  addressing  my  uncle's  companion,  ^'  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  aa'you.  1  said  that,  among 
Scalloway  men,  we  had  bol3i  children  and  cowards. 
I  said  t|iat,  because  a  wrecked  hull,  or  a  raft  of  Nor-i 
way  timber,  or,  at  worst  a  helpless,  dying  mddster 
of  some  sort  is  floating  on  our  shores,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  skulk  and  starve  in  port  Not  a  boat 
will  put  out  to  take  up  the  flsh  within  half  a  mile 
of  this  beach," —  she  stamped  her  bare  and  sinewy 
but  well-formed  foot  upon  it,  —  "  nor  even  venture 
near  enough  to  discoijer  what  it  h  th&t  has  scared 
away  your  courage  and  reason.  Shame  on  all  such, 
I  say,  and  shame  again." 

'*  lou  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  of,  Lea- 
sha," said  Edmonston.  '*  We  do.  If  there  were  not 
danger,  I  should  not  be  here.  I  might  be  willing  to 
risk  my  life,  but  not  my  slup,  wmch,  while  God 
spares  ncr,  must  be  my  son's  and  grandson's  bread. 
You  speak  at  random,  girl,  and  Peter  Magnus  is  no 
more  to  blame  than  the  rest  of  us ;  less,  perhaps," 
said  the  ^qd-natured  skipper,  *^for  his  boat  is  but  a 
kittle  thing.  A  *  wreck,'  child  ?  Who  ever  saw  a 
rig  with  nine  masts  !  *  l4orway  rafts  ? '  Psha  I  Call 
it  a  sea-thing,  you're  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  he's  a 
bold  seaman,  and  a  precious  fool  to  boot,  that  puts 
his  craft  near  enough  to  ask  whence  he  hails." 

"/  would  do  it  if  I  were  a  man,"  cried  the  girl, 
beating  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  "And  —  and  I 
will  not  say  what  1  should  think  of  the  bold  man 
that  did  it  note." 

Young  Magnus  colored  to  the  temples,  for  the 
challenge  was  directed  to  him,  but  made  no  reply. 
There  had  stood,  meanwhile,  a  little  aloof  from  the 
group,  a  young  fisherman,  tall,  athletic,  and  with  a 


countenance  thai  would  have  been  handsome  but 
for  a  depression  of  the  nose,  the  result  of  an  injury, 
and  for  a  somewhat  snllen  and  sinister  expresMon, 
which  was  perhaps  habitual  to  him.  The  words  had 
not  left  L^sha's  lips  before  he  uncoiled  his  arms, 
which  had  been  folded  on  his  broad  chest,  and  strode 
into  the  circle,  saying,  quietly,  — 

•*/  will  ffO." 

"  You  if  not  be  such  a  fool,  Gilbert  Sunder  (Sin- 
clair^," said  Edmonston. 

**  You  '11  see,"  said  the  other,  in  his  short,  snllen 
manner.  "  Some  of  vou  boys  shove  her  off,"  point- 
ingto  his  boat,  "while  I  run  up  yonder." 

He  went  to  a  cottage  close  at  hand,  and  was  back 
almost  instantly,  carrying  something  under  his  fish- 
ing-cape, and  a  gun.  His  boat  was  already  in  the 
water,  and  fifty  dexterous  hands  busied  in  stepping 
the  mast,  setting  the  sails,  and  stowing  the  shing^e- 
ballast     She  was  ready. 

"Who's  going  with  you,  since  you  wQl  go?" 
growled  Edmonston. 

"  I  've  only  room  for  one  man  living,"  said  Sin- 
clair, in  his  sinister  way.  "  Now,  I  don't  want  to 
take  advantage  over  Peter  Magnus.   Him,  or  none." 

The  young  man  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment, 
then,  with  one  glance  a(  Leasha,  leaped  into  the 
boat     Sinclair  pushed  off  eagerly. 

"You  have  done  well,  girl,"  said  Edmonston, 
sternly.  "  If  either  return  alive,  it  will  not  be  Pe- 
ter Magnus." 

"What  —  what  do  yon  mean?"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  clutching  his  sleeve  as  he  turned  away. 

"That  Gilbert  Sinchiir  is  a  treacherous,  malig- 
nant devil,  and  at  this  moment  mad  with  jealous— 
Stop  —  " 

But  Leasha  had  dashed  down  the  beach. 

"Peter!  Peter!"  she  shrieked,  "come  back! 
For  the  love  of  Heaven  —  backl  I  must  speak 
with  you ! " 

/'Too  later  replied  Sinclair,  with  a  grin.  "Wait 
till  he  brings  yon  what  you  want  to  know." 

As  the  fist  ¥wrd  was  uttered  there  was  a  sphidi 
ilstem.    Magnus  had  leaped  into  the  water. 

"  Ha !  ha  I  Coward  J"  roared  Sinclair,  as  lus  boat 
shot  into  the  fog. 

Evening  was  now  approaching,  and  mv  uncle, 
deeply  interested,  and  resolved  to  see  the  aaventure 
out,  accepted  the  skipper's  invitation  to  pass  the 
night  at  nis  cottaee.  After  taking  somo  refresh- 
ment, they  strolled  out  again  upon  the  shore  and 
quay.  The  mist  was  deariiur,  and  the  moon  had 
risen.  My  uncle  asked  what-ms  host  imagined  Kn- 
clair  proposed  to  do,  expressing  his  doubts  whether 
he  intenaed  anytlung  but  bravado. 

Edmonston  was  not  so  sure  of  that  Buffian  as 
he  was,  with  a  spice  of  malice  that  made  him  the 
terror  and  aversion  of  the  village,  Sinclafr^  was  a 
perfect  dare-devil  in  personal  courage,  and,  his  blood 
oeing  now  up,  he  was  certain,  if  he  returned  at  aU, 
to  bring  back  tidixijgs  of  some  description.  The 
man'b  unlucky  passion  for  Leasha  (who  was  be- 
trothed, Edmonston  said,  to  his  nephew)  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  fiiends  of  both. 
"  Grod  pardon  me  if  I  misjudge  the  man,"  concluded 
Edmonston ;  "but  if  ever  murder  looked  out  of 
man's  eye,  it  did  fixmi  his  when  Peter  jumped  into 
his  boat  to-day." 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  haze  had  lifted  so  mnchtiiat 
the  skipper  proposed  to  ascend  the  height,  and  try 
if  anything  could  be  seen.  The  night  was  still  as 
death ;  and,  as  thev  rose  the  hill,  the  soft  rippling 
murmur  of  the  sea  barely  reached  their  ears. 
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**1  never  knew  him  ao  quiet  as  this  I"  remarked 
£dmoDston ;  '*  I  take  it,  he 's  — " 

Before  he  could  finish,  a  sound,  compounded  of 
rash  and  roar,  so  fearful  and  appalling  that  it  can 
be  likened  to  nothing  bat  the  sudden  bursting  of  a 
dam  which  confined  a  pent-up  sea,  swooped  firom 
seaward,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  yery  rock  on 
which  they  stood.  There  was  a  bellow  of  cavemous 
thunder,  which  seemed  to  reverberate  through  the 
distant  isles;  and,  fiir  out,  a  broad  white  curtain 
i^peared  to  rise,  blend  with  the  dispernng  fog,  and 
move  majestically  towards  the  land. 

*^  It 's  the-  SUIT  I  *  He  has  sounded,' "  whispered 
Edmonston.    **  Listen  —  now ! " 

Perfect  silence  had  succeeded  the  tumultuous  roar, 
and  again  thev  heard  nothing  but  the  sough  of  the 
sea  lapping  the  crags  below.  But,  ^fter  the  lapse 
of  perhaps  a  minute,  the  hush  was  invaded  by  a  soft, 
nbdating  murmur,  increasing  to  a  mighty  roar ;  and, 
with  a  crash  like  thunder,  a  billow  —  fifteen  feet  in 
height  —  fell  headlong  upon  the  rocky  shore.  It 
was  followed  b^  two  or  three  more,  each  smaller 
than  the  preceding ;  and  once  agam  sUence  resumed 
her  sway. 

At  daybreak  it  was  seen  that  the  terrible  Senti- 
nel of  Scalloway  had  returned  to  his  fathomless 
deqw. 

And  where  was  Sinclair  ?  He  was  seen  no  more ; 
hnt,  weeks  afterwards,  a  home-bound  boat,  passing 
near  the  spot  where  the  monster  had  lain,  nearly 
came  in  contact  with  some  floating  wreck.  From 
certain  singular  appearances,  some  of  which  seemed" 
to  indicate  that  the  wreck  had  been  but  recently 
released  from  the  bottom,  the  crew  were  induced  to, 
take  it  in  tow,  and  bring  it  into  port.  There  it  was 
at  once  identified  as  the  forward  portion  of  Gilbert 
Sinclair's  boat,  torn  —  or,  as-  Scalloway  men  insist 
to  this  day,  bkten — clean  ofT,  just  forward  of  the 
maa^ — the  grooves  of  one  colossal  tooth  —  the  size 
of  a  tree  —  being  distinctly  visible ! 

There  are  persons,  it  is  true,  who  have  endeavored 
to  lessen  the  mysterious  interest  of  my  uncle's  story, 
by  suggesting  a  difi*erent  explanation,  —  hinting,  for 
example,  that  the  object  might  have  been  composed 
of  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  entangled 
hulls  of  two  lai^  vessels,  wrecked  in  collision ;  and 
that  Sinclair,  suspecting  this,  and  endeavoring  to 
reduce  them  to  manageable  proportions  through 
the  agency  of  gunpowder,  had  aestroyed  himself 
with  Siem. 

But,  if  so,  where  i^ere  the  portions  of  wreck  ? 
We  have  also  the  support  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  author  of  "  Waveriey,"  who,  in  his  notes  to  the 
**  Pirate,"  mentions  the  incident,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  hardy  seamen  of  Scalloway;  while  my  uncle 
himself,  at  a  subsequent  visit  to  that  port,  smoked  a 
pipe  with  Mr.  Magnus  in  the  very  boat  —  then  con- 
verted into  an  arbor  —  that  had  been  bitten  in  two 
hy  the  sea-monster.  So  that,  with  him,  I  firankly 
K,  —  if  it  was  not  a  kraken, — What  was  Ut 

A  CHINESE  LYING-IN-STATE. 

An  excellent  opportunity,  says  a  correspondent 
to  the  London  ana  China  Telegraphy  has  oeen  af- 
forded foreigners  for  witnessing  the  peculiar  forms 
ftnd  ceremony  of  a  Chinese  lying-in-state  and  grand 
fimeral  obsequies,  by  the  death  of  the  wealthy  man- 
darin baker,  Takee,  with  whose  name  many  of  your 
teaders  may  probably  be  familiar.  On  the  evening 
of  tiie  second  day  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
lying-hHstate,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friends, 


I  went  to  Takee's  house.  On  arrival  there  we 
found  a  larse  number  of  Celestials  crowdinja;  and 
staring  round  the  entrance,  which  was  illuminated 
by  lanterns,  and  over  which  a  curious  lofty  structure 
had  been  reared,  composed  o£  small  panes  of  win- 
dow-glass set  in  a  framing  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
puckered  and  arransed  by  bows,  rosettes,  &c.,  into 
a  r^ular  pattern  and  pa^iels.  A  number  of  candles 
andlamps  were  placed  behind  the  panels  of  window- 
glass  on  which  figmnee  of  flowers  and  leaves  had  been 
roughly  painted,  the  whole  forming  a  li^t  and 
rather  elegant  screen  for  the  native  orchestra,  but 
who,  no  doubt,  tired  with  their  day's  exertions,  did 
not  mar  the  pleasure  of  our  sight-seeing  by  making 
the  night  hideous  with  their  music. 

'Pushing  our  way  throuffh  the  good-tempered  bat 
odorous  crowd,  we  came  lace  to  face  with  a  munici- 
pal council  policeman,  stationed  at  the  wide-opened 
doors,  whose  business  was  to  allow  all  foreigners  to 
enter,  but  only  such  natives  as  bore  tickets  of  admis- 
sion, or  were  fiiends  of  the  deceased.  Passing  this 
amiable,  though  stem-looking,  Cerberus  and  along 
a  short  passage  or  hall,  in  which  we  noticed  a  scarlet 
umbrella  and  several  red  wooden  tablets,  marks  of 
the  deceased  man's  rank,  we  entered  a  suite  of  rooms 
brilliantly  lighted  by  handng  glass  lanterns  and 
some  overgrown  candles.  The  rooms  wore  divided 
firom  each  other  by  screens  or  walls  of  open  lattice- 
woxk,  cleverly  and  very  neatly  contrivea  by  curiom 
twillings  and  puckcrings  of  white  cotton  cloth ;  the 
knowing  ones  said,  **  white  shirtings."  On  two  of 
these  screens,  forming  a  central  room,  we  noticed 
two  eight-sided  medaffions  with  grotesque  represen- 
tations of  a  deer  and  a  crane,  which  must  have  re- 
quired no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  to  compose, 
considering  the  nature  and  extraormnarily  puck- 
ered form  of  the  material  employed. 

From  the  ceiling  of  this  room  was  hanging  a  large 
mysterious-looking  ornament  fashioned  from  the 
same  stuff,  adorned  with  tassels  and  streamers,  whose 
use  or  obiect  it  was  impossible  to  divine.  On  the 
walls  of  the  rooms,  ana  on  the  screens  separating 
the  rooms  from  each  other, — or  what  seemed  to 
me  dividing  a  very  lai^  room  indeed  into  several 
smaller  ones,  -^hnng  strips  of  variously  colored  satin, 
inscribed  with  quotations  from  the  Chinese  classics, 
in  gilt  and  silvered  lettering, — votive  tablets  from 
the  deceased's  friends.  These  tablets  were  about 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  and  some  six 
or  eight  feet  high  or  long.  Then*  more  general  hue 
was  a  rich  dark  blue  or  white ;  the  former  with  gilt 
letters,  the  latter  with  silvered  or  gilt ;  but  tb^re 
were  some  of  very  delicate  tints  of  other  colors,  — ^ 
pink,  lavender,  lemon,  &c.  From  the  top  of  each  on 
either  side  hung  a  long  thin  silken  tassel,  probably 
for  securing  the  tablet  when  rolled  up  into  a  scroll. 
The  effect  was  really  vexy  eleeant.  These  rooms 
were  furnished  with  mirrors,  tabtes,  and  chairs,  many 
of  Ihe  latter  being  covered  with  richly-embroidered 
pieces  of  Uue  silk  or  satin.  Several  cheval-glasses 
presented  an  odd  dressing-roomish  appearance,  and 
with  some  French  gilt  clocks,  whicn  did  not  go, 
looked  quaintly  out  of  place  with  their  suiroundings. 
When  we  arrived,  these  rooms  were  filled  with  num- 
bers of  Chinese,  either  seated  round  the  tables, 
closely  engaged  with  piled-up  dishes  of  their  myste- 
rious eatables,  resolutely  determined  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  no  ordinary  chow-chow,  or  by  others  gently 
walking  about,  smoking  an  occasional  whiff*,  or  iix 
the  arms  of  a  comfortable  chair  taking  their  ease 
with  the  beaming  cordial  smile  and  loving  look  of 
well-^ed,  appreciative  stomadis. 
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The  ratUing  of  cups  and  dishes,  the  hunying  to 
and  fro  of  fo^-laden  attendants  and  pipe^bearers, 
Uie  fumes  of  the  viands,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  the 
bustle,  merriment,  and  chatter,  the  brilliantly  light- 
ed and  decorated  rooms,  the  cheerfiil  glow  and  joYial 
gayety  of  all,  betokened  a  state  of  festivity  rather 
than  the  presence  of  death.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral room,  however,  and  in  view  of  all,  was  a  white 
lattice-screened  portal,  on  the  white  doors  of  which 
was  written,  in  large  blue  characters,  **  Ling  Mung," 
—  "  Gate  of  the  Soul." 

Admitted  through  this  portal,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  sort  of  chapel.  Along  the  waUs  hung  votive 
tablets  on  blue  and  white  satin  strips  as  in  the  rooms 
we  had  just  left,  and  along  the  sides  were  ranged 
chairs,  in  which  the  female  servants  of  the  deceived 
were  sitting  as  mourners.  At  the  head  of  this  cham- 
ber there  was  a  kind  of  altar,  with  sacred  vessels  and 
Gargantuan  candles  burning,  behind  which  stood  a 
raised  board  covered  with  a  number  of  dishes,  heaped 
up  with  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  strange 
confectionery.  Hanging  lamps  shed  a  brilliant  light 
here  also.  Lifting  a  narrow  white  curtain  on  either 
side  of  this  chow-chow  laden  board,  we  saw  a  sec- 
ond table  on  a  level  with  it  crowded  with  more  dish- 
es or  bowls  of  meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  above 
which  rested,  somewhat  after  the  fisishion  of  an  altar- 
piece,  a  portrait  of  Takee,  and  at  his  feet,  placed 
on  a  miniature  chair,  rested  the  Sacred  Book  of 
his  belief,  —  the  "  Tau-tih-King,"  or  "  Bible  of  the 
Taouists." 

On  one  side  below  the  picture,  and  with  his  back 
to  it,  a  figure  of  a  Chinaman,  about  three  feet  high, 
standing  on  a  tea-chest,  offered  a  pipe  with  one 
hand  and  invited  with  the  other  to  tne  good  things 
laid  out  on  the  table  before  him ;  on  the  other  side 
stood  a  second  inviting  figure  handing  a  cup  of  tea. 
From  rude  unpainted  wooden  racks  on  each  wall 
funereal  garments  of  some  coarse  fabric,  ill-made 
and  rough,  were  suspended,  —  fitting  vestments  for 
mourners  in  "  sackcloth  and  ashes."  The  coffin  of 
Takee  was  deposited  immediatelv  behind  this  por- 
trait, in  a  small,  dim-,  bare  chavpLer.  It  was  richly 
lacquered,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  two  wide,  and 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
crimson-wadded  quilt  or  pall,  and  was  placed  on  a 
slightly-raised  bier ;  a  coarse  mourning  robe  and  cap 
were  carelessly  thrown  it,  for  the  use  of  his  adopted 
son  at  the  funeral  ceremony.  In  answer  to  a  stran- 
ger's inquiry  as  to  what  it  was  —  namely,  the  strange- 
looking  cap — I  heard  anr  intensely  practical,  I  will 
not  8Ay  irreverent,  foreigner  reply, "  Spanish  stripes," 
by  which  I  infer  he  alluded  to  the  material  of  the 
quilted  pall.  No  priests  were  ofiiciating  on  the  first 
night  of  our  visit,  though  we  saw  several  in  their 
white  robes  and  dcullcaps  moving  about.  Betum- 
ing  two  evenings  after,  we  were  greeted  by  three 
loud  explosions  outside  the  entrance  door,  wnich  we 
discovered  were  produced  by  a  servant  firing  dome 
gunpowder,  as  the  signal  of  the  commencement  of 
a  kind  of  mass  or  prayer,  and  during  our  stay  this 
firing  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  priests  resumed 
prayers,  after  a  break  in  them. 

We  entered  with  as  little  difficulty  as  on  the  pre- 
vious visit.  The  rooms  were  as  full  and  as  bril- 
liantly lighted  as  before,  but  there  was  no  chow- 
chowmg,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  suppose,  the 
Chinamen  looked  rather  bored  and  tirea  with  the 
thing  than  otherwise,  though  they  seemed  pleased 
with  the  visits  of  foreigners,  and  nattered  with  the 
curiosity  displayed  by  them,  taking  every  oppor- 


Passing  through  the  portal  of  the  *^  Gate  of  the 
Soul,"  we  added  to  the  laige  number  of  strangers 
who  were  collected  in  the  inner  chamber  or  ch^l, 
witnessing  the  Taouist  ceremonial  that  was  proceed- 
ing.   There  were  nearly  a  dozen  white-vestured  and 
capped  priests  officiating.     One  read  slowly  aloud 
a  sentence,  at  each  word  of  which  six  or  seven 
others,  who  were  kneeling,  bowed  their  foreheads 
to  the  ground.     Then  the  chief  priest,  standing  be- 
fore the  shrine  or  altar,  and  facing  the  portrait  of 
Takee,  receiving  from  a  kneeling  bonze  on  his  right 
hand  a  small  cup  or  bowl  of  lood,  sweetmeat,  or 
confectionery,  and  after  repeating  the  word  of  the 
first  priest,  elevated  and  lowered  the  dish  of  food ; 
he  then  handed  it  to  a  kneeling  bonze  on  his  left, 
by  whom  it  was  also  elevated  and  lowered,  and  de- 
livered to  a  third  to  be  carried  away.    The  number 
of  dishes  seemed  interminable,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceeding appeared  to  me  to  be  pursued  with  them 
throughout.    At  length  the  last  dish  was  disposed 
of  for  that  "  go."     The  chief  priest  then  read  a 
paper,  which  I  was  given  to  unaerstand  was  laud- 
atory of  the  deceased's  virtues,  and  having  placed 
it  on  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal,  and  uirown  a 
handful  of  silver-paper  imitation  sycee  on  it,  one  of 
Takee's  wives  or  widows,  of  whom,  I  hear,  he  has 
left  a  goodly  number,  rushed  in,  holding  the  adopted 
son,  a  child,  by  the  hand.    The  paper  and  imitation 
sycee  flamed  up  and  were  destroyed,  to  the  howl- 
ing, banging,  musical  uproar  which  introduces  the 
gnome  fien&  and  monstrous  devils  of  a  Christoias 
pantomime ;  the  wife,  or  widow,  and  son  rushed  off 
as  hastily  as  they  had  rushed  on,  and  the  service  for 
a  time  ended.    Kefreshments  in  the  form  of  tea  and 
substantial  "  board  and  lod^ng  "  soup  was  brought 
in  to  the  smiling,  merry-lookmg  priests,  who  seemed 
to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  service  that  had 
restrained  them  to  a  serious  comportment,  with  im- 
mense relief,  and  to  hail  the  advent  of  the  "  Pf%  " 
with  unbounded  satisfaction  and  many  a  livdy 
joke. 

Takee  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Ningpo 
Guild  in  Shanghai,  and  a  Ningpo  man,  was  taken 
to  that  port  for  burial,  after  lying  in  state  five  days. 
The  steamer  Kiangse's  cabin  was  entirely  appropri- 
ated for  conveying  his  body  at  a  cost  of  a  tnousand 
taels  (more  than  £  300),  and  a  funeral  cortege  of 
extraordinary  magnificence  and  extent  left  his  house 
on  the  morning  of  the  16  th  inst.  to  carry  the  coffin 
dovm  to  the  steamer,  on  which  it  was  placed  amidst 
the  firing  of  manjr  big  guns.  Owing  to  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  time  or  the  departure  of  the  pro- 
cession, I  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  attenaing 
it,  and  take  the  fbllowing  description  from  the  coP 
umns  of  the  Shanghai  Recorder. 

As  an  out-door  spectacle,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  superior  in  splendor  to  any  in  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  resident.  Its  commencement  is  stated 
to  have  been  paltry.  A  paper  figure,  like  ao 
elaborate  scarecrow  of  a  Guy  Fawkes,  called  the 
"  Kan-loo,"  or  Road  Spirit,  also  the  "  Devil  Steer," 
preceded  the  procession  as  herald  of  the  dead. 
Next  came  a  trophy  of  great  value,  —  the  "  Tsing," 
or  plumed  standard,  granted  Takee  by  the  Emper- 
or ;  then  a  crowd,  scattering  imitation  sycee  with 
lavish  hand  to  divert  the  maiignity  of  evil  spirits  by 
exciting  and  then  disappointing  their  cupidity. 
The  municipal  police  baiid  followed;  then  a  long 
line  of  anceatral  tablets  and  the  Yaoutai*s  retinae; 
next,  borne  by  four  men,  the  "  Tsi-ty-yung,"  or  Im- 
perial Scales,  —  another  token  of  the  favor  of  the 
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tion  of  the  spectacle.  Taouist  priests  by  two,  gor- 
geously robed  in  amber  satin  vestments,  stiff  with 
brocade  and  gold  embroidery ;  to  glean  some  idea  of 
whose  '*  shape  and  sheen,"  says  uie  Recorder,  you 
most  examine  the  pall  of  Ambroise  of  Milan,  in 
Vandyke's  well-known  picture. 

After  this  glittering  group  a  scarcely  less  gorgeous 
band  of  Bhuddist  pnests  came,  clad  in  scanet,  then 
i  troop  of  by  no  means  clean  children, — rather  dirty 
little  bec^rs,  in  fact.  After  whom,  in  the  deceased's 
chair,  veued  in  red  crape,  the  Shintsu-Ba,  a  myste- 
rious tablet  considered  the  seat  of  the  human  soul, 
now  in  happiness,  and  closely  veiled  lest  it  be  per- 
turbed by  beholding  the  sorrow  of  those  he  loved. 
More  Bhuddist  priests  of  second  rank  followed  in 
profusely  embroidered  green  robes;  then  a  closely 
dostered  mass  of  tall  narrow  silk  and  satin  banners 
inscribed  with  sentences  recommending  the  soul  of 
the  departed  to  the  genii,  and  recording  his  good 
acts  in  this  lif^  to  insure  him  a  kind  reception  in  the 
next  Then  another  instance  of  Chinese  contradic- 
tion,—  the  ^  Djur  Lan,"  or  moumins  lantern,  hung 
before  the  dead  man's  face  to  enabfe  him  to  recog- 
nize his  friends  in  the  next  world. 

The  friends  of  the  deceased  then  followed  with  his 
adopted  san,  and  in  the  coarse  grass-cloth  garments 
I  have  before  mentioned;  the  coffin  from  Lintin, 
now  covered  with  green  instead  of  crimson,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  paper  representation  of  the  ^*  Seen- 
Hok,"  or  Fairy  Stork.  This  lone  cortege  was  closed 
by  thu-ty-nine  chairs  containing  uie  wives  in  mourn- 
ing garments,  and  their  friencb  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  white  china^asters.  With  such  pomp  and 
circumstance  (writes  the  Recorder)  was  Takee 
borne  to  the  Joss-house  near  the  Maloo,  then  through 
the  streets  to  the  riverside,  where,  amidst  salvos  of 
cannon,  his  body  was  placed  on  board  the  steamer 
Kiangse,  which  was  to  convey  it  to  the  last  resting- 
place  at  Ningpo. 

Takee's  wealth  is  reputed  to  be  one  million  taels 
(about  a  third  of  a  million  sterling),  and  we  were 
told  bv  a  mandarin,  at  the  lying-in-state,  that  the 
cost  of  it,  —  the  chow-chowing,  priests,  pageant,  and 
other  outlay,  till  the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  grave 
at  Ningpo,  would  amount  to  50,000  taels  (fifty  thou- 
sand taels),  which  statement  we  took  cum  ffrano 
M/tf,  but  we  were  more  inclined  to  believe  this  but- 
toned grandee  when  he  said  that  four  hundred 
candies  were  nightly  consumed  in  lighting  the  house. 

WHAT  I  SAW  OF  THE  PEARL-FISHERY. 

I.  —  CETLON. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1859, 1  found 
mvself  in  the  streets  of  Colombo,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  How  I  came  there  need  not  concern  the 
reader  lit  present,  though  I  ma^  say  that  ill  usage 
drove  me  to  leave  my  ship  without  receiving  the 
money  due  to  me  for  wages. 

Hie  fear  of  being  again  put  under  the  conmmnd 
of  those  I  disliked  prevented  me  from  visiting  that 
part  of  the  town  where  the  principal  European  resi- 
dents of  the  place  were  dwelling,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Pettah,  or 
native  miarter  of  Colombo. 

The  rettah  presented  a  fine  school  for  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  different  races  found  m  the 
East;  for  it  then  contained  a  population  of  about 
thirty-five  thousand  souls,  including  Malays,  Moors, 


Amongst  these  people,  all  very  busy  in  accom- 
plishing out  little,!  was  trying  to  live  on  nothing 
per  diem.  During  the  day  I  would  wander  about 
the  city,  and  occasionally  give  its  inhabitants  a  les- 
son in  economy  by  consuming  a  pine-apple,  shad- 
dock, or  mango  that  had  been  rejected  by  others. 

In  the  evening  I  would  walk  out  of  town,  where, 
undisturbed  by  its  inhabitants,  I  could  find  a  night's 
lodging  in  some  cinnamon-garden  or  grove  of  cashew- 
nut-trees.  A  man  who  lives  in  Ceylon  must  be  in- 
dustrious, and  I  recommend  the  place  as  a  residence 
for  any  one  who  is  constitutionally  indolent,  and 
wishes  relief  fix>m  the  infirmity.  Day  and  night  ex- 
istence demands  a  constant  warfare  against  myriads 
of  sand-fiies  and  other  annoyances,  small  in  form, 
but  great  in  the  effect  of  disturbing  repose. 
.  •  •  .  • 

A  soft  bed  of  snow  and  a  blanket  of  ice  were  all  I 
then  desired  for  perfect  happiness ;  but  such  luxu- 
ries are  not  to  be  nad  in  Ceylon.  If  I  did  wrong  in 
leaving  my  ship,  I  was  amply  punished  for  it.  In 
the  frenzy  of  strugg^ng  to  maintain  an  existence 
against  the  myriads  of  tormentors  all  anxious  to  im- 

Fress  upon  me  some  record  of  their  love  and  hatred, 
arranged  my  frantic  powers  of  thought  into  a  reso- 
lution to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  once 
more  upon  the  water.  A  small  brig  was  a£>ut  to 
sail  for  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  and  I  joined  it  as 
one  of  the  crew,  with  the  promise  that  I  should 
be  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery  when  the  vessel 
reached  its  destination.  It  was  the  first  chance  I 
had  of  leaving  Colombo ;  a  better  might  have  been 
found  the  same  day ;  but  I  had  ac(juired  all  the  ex- 
perience of  a  vagabond  life  in  that  city  that  I  deemed 
necessary  for  future  use,  and  would  run  no  risk  in 
enlai^ng  it. 

The  brig  belonged  to  a  Colombo  merchant,  who 
had  purchased  at  auction  the  right  of  fishing  on  an 
oyster-bed  that  had  lately  been  surveyed  and  sold 
by  the  government  The  vessel  was  freighted  with 
stores  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
for  the  fishery,  and  was  commanded  by  a  native  of 
Colombo,  of  Portuguese  descent,  named  IManos. 
Aboard  the  brig  were  several  men  who  had  been 
engaged  as  divers.  The^  were  called  Marawas, 
and  were  most  of  them  natives  of  Tuticorum.  They 
had  no  duty  to  perform  on  the  vessel,  and  seldom 
spoke  but  to  each  other.  A  high  opinion  of  their 
profession  or  business  evidently  made  them  above 
associating  too  freely  with  those  who  have  never 
tried  to  make  themselves  amphibious ;  but  why  they 
had  conceived  this  exalted  opinion  of  themselves  I 
was  unable  to  leam. 

Four  davs  afler  leaving  Colombo  we  anchored  in 
the  Baj  of  Condatchy,  and  I  again  found  myself  on 
the  animated  soil  of  Ceylon,  where  the  insects  were 
quite  as  numerous,  inquisitive,  impertinent,  and 
blooddiirsty  as  those  of  the  place  we  had  left 

We  landed  near  a  village  containing  about  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  —  most  of  them  miserable-look- 
ing wretches,  and  many  of  them  apparently  suffering 
evils  fix>m  which  death  would  seem  a  relief. 

Every  species  of  animal  and  v^etable  life  seemed 
in  its  proper  home  excepting  man,  who  was  appar- 
ently maintaining  a  miseraUe,  uncertain  existence, 
in  opposition  to  the  efforts  nature  was  making  to 
remove  him  firom  the  island. 

n.  —  PEARL-FISHENG. 

We  found  Condatchy  Bay  the  scene  of  much 
animation;  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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coasts,  had  reached  the  bay,  and  their  crews  were 
m^ng  preparations  for  ongaginff  in  pearl-fishing, 
which  was  not  to  commence  untu  the  16th  of  the 
month,  three  days  after  our  arrival. 

An  oyster-bank  is  divided  into  five  parts,  only 
one  of  which  is  fished  in  a  year,  and  eacn  in  turns. 
This  prevents  the  bank  from  being  completely 
Stripped,  and  gives  the  young  oysters  a  chance  of 
reaching  maturity.  The  right  of  fishing  on  certain 
portions  of  the  bank  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
Didder,  and  purchased  by  speculative  merchants, 
who  generally  lose  money  in  the  business.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  engaging  in 
it,  since  there  is  a  chance  of  a  laige  fortune  being 
made  at  it  in  one  season. 

Each  fishing-boat  is  manned  by  twenty  men,  be- 
sides a  tindal,  or  man  acting  as  pilot,  who  has  au- 
thority over  all  the  others.  Ten  of  the  twentvmcn 
are  cUvers;  the  otiiers  attend  on  them,  pull  the 
boat,  and  perform  all  other  duties. 

The  oyster-banks  off  Condatchy  are  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  shore ;  and  eariv  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  more  than  a  hundred  boats  were  manned 
by  men  anxiously  waiting  for  the  signal  for  them  to 
start  for  their  respective  nshin^-grounds. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evenmg  a  gun  was  fired  at 
Arippo.  It  was  a  mgnal  that  the  b^ts  might  start ; 
and  setting  a  sail  to  catch  the  land-breeze,  then 
fairly  on  its  way  for  the  sea,  we  started.  I  had  con- 
sented to  form  one  of  the  ten  of  a  boat's  crew, 
whose  duty  consisted  in  managing  the  boat  and  look- 
ing after  the  divers ;  and,  on  our  first  excursion  out, 
Senhor  Manos,  who  had  commanded  the  brig,  was 
our  tindaly  or  pilot 

We  reachea  our  station  a  little  before  sunrise,  and 
preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  busi- 
ness. The  divers  divested  themselves  of  aU  clothing 
except  a  small  piece  of  calico  about  the  loins ;  and 
to  a  Dclt  around  the  waist  each  fastened  a  smidl  net 
to  hold  the  oysters.  Each  had  a  piece  of  iron  weigh- 
ing about  ten  pounds,  to  which  was  tied  a  small  hne 
with  a  loop  in  which  a  foot  could  be  inserted.  These 
weights  were  to  enSible  them  to  descend  with  great- 
er rapidity  to  the  bottom ;  for,  as  they  could  only 
remain  under  water  from  one  minute  and  a  half  to 
two  minutes,  it  was  necessary  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  on  the  way  down. 

One  end  of  the  small  line  attached  to  the  weight 
was  retained  in  the  boat,  to  enable  us  to  recover  the 
weight  after  the  diver  had  reached  the  bottom  and 
withdrawn  his  foot  firom  the  loop.  Although  there 
were  ten  divers  in  each  boat,  only  five  went  over  at 
a  time.  This  enabled  each  to  have  a  rest,  and  still 
kept  the  work  constantly  going  on. 

Each  man  before  gomg  over  had  placed  around 
his  body,  under  the  arms,  a  line  by  which  he  could 
be  pulled  to  the  surface,  the  end  of  the  line  being 
held  by  one  of  the  crew  in  the  boat ;  and  as  an 
additional  precaution  aeainst  danger,  a  line  was 
hanging  firom  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  sunk  with  a 
wdght  to  the  bottom. 

With  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  firmly  grasping 
the  nose  with  the  other,  five  of  our  divers  went  over 
the  side,  and  rapidlv  disappeared  below,  while  those 
in  the  boats  saw  that  the  lines  attached  to  their 
bodies  ran  out  clear,  and  stood  ready  to  pull  them 
up,  should  the  signal  be  given  for  us  to  do  so. 

This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen  performed,  and  the  minute  and  a  half  or  more 
in  which  we  wsuted  for  the  shaking  of  the  lines, 
which  was  the  signal  for  us  to  haul  up,  seemed  to 
me  a  period  of  nearly  ten  minutes. 


All  came  up  within  a  few  seconds  of  each  other, 
and  each  had  not  less  than  one  hundi^ed  oysters  in 
the  net  The  diver  attached  to  the  line  I  was  hold- 
ing was  the  first  to  make  an  appearance,  and  re- 
?uired  much  more  force  in  pulling  him  up  than  what 
thought  was  nccessu-y ;  but  as  he  reached  the  mf 
face,  the  reason  of  this  was  immediately  seen.  He 
was  bearing  in  his  hands  a  mass  of  oysters  adhering 
together,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  detaching  fix)m 
a  rock  with  his  knife.  The  mass  could  not  have 
weighed  less  than  forty  pounds. 

The  other  five  divers  immediately  went  dovn; 
and  in  tins  way  the  work  was  carried  on  until  noon, 
the  divers  having  gone  down  about  forty  times  each 
since  the  time  they  coounenced  in  the  morning. 
The  sea-breeze  had  then  conmienced  blowing,  and 
we  started  for  the  shore. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  fortunate ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  possibility  that  in  the  many  bushels  of  oysters 
we  had  secured  there  might  not  be  a  pearl  of  the 
value  of  one  shilling.  But  with  this  poasibihty  there 
was  another :  the  cargo  we  had  procured  might  be 
worth  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 

On  reaching  the  shore  the  oysters  were  taken  firom 
the  boat,  put  into  a  pit,  and  then  covered  over  with 
matting  and  some  earth,  there  to  die  and  decomixwe. 
The  shells  would  tiien  be  open,  when  they  would  be 
picked  over,  and  the  pearls,  if  they  contained  any, 
would  be  extracted. 

More  than  two  thousand  men  had  been  at  woric 
on  the  banks  that  day,  and  many  tons  of  oysters  had 
been  taken  from  their  homes  to  die. 

"  What,"  thought  I,  "  can  be  the  real  cause  of  this 
labor,  —  this  waste  of  time  for  a  substance  that  is  of 
no  practical  use  to  mankind  ?  " 

To  many  of  those  I  had  seen  employed  that  day 
an  answer  to  this  question  would  have  beeu  very 
simple.  ITiey  would  have  told  me  that  the v  were 
working  for  money ;  but  I  looked  beyond  this  for 
the  real  cause  of  their  toil. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  may  be  wrong, 
perhaps  worse, — ungallant ;  for  all  this  wicked  waste 
of  time  I  ascribed  to  the  fact-  that  ladies  have  van- 
ity. From  the  result  of  this  infirmity  thousands  of 
others  have  to  sufier.  It  seems  that  the  law  of  na- 
ture, that  from  the  misfortunes  of  a  few  many  must 
sufier,  applies  to  pearl-oysters  as  well  as  human  be- 
ings ;  for  since  Ming  in  the  fishery  I  have  learned 
that  only  o}'stcrs  in  ill-health  produce  pearls ;  yet 
the  misfortunes  of  the  afRicted  brin^  all  from  their 
beds  in  the  sea  to  the  earth-pits  to  die. 

III.  —  THS  PILLAR   KARRAS. 

In  the  evening  after  we  had  unloaded  the  boat, 
many  reports  reached  us  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
All  were  favorable  fin*  the  prospect  of  a  good  season 
at  the  fishery ;  for  we  heard  no  complaints  as  to 
want  of  success  in  procuring  oysters.  Other  reports, 
however,  gave  the  fear  that  the  business  of  procur- 
ing was  to  be  followed  with  danger ;  for  we  heard 
of  three  or  four  encounters  with  sharks,  in  one  of 
which  a  diver  had  been  killed. 

For  each  boat  employed  on  the  pearl-banks  Acre 
is  a  priest,  whose  business  is  to  protect  the  diveis 
from  sharks.  During  the  time  the  boats  are  oot, 
these  men  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  prayers 
and  other  ceremonies  thought  necessary  for  tnc  pro- 
tection of  those  who  have  employed  them.  The 
pearl-divers  will  not  work  unless  there  is  some  one, 
either  in  the  boat  or  on  shore,  who  is  paid  by  their 
employers  for  protecting  them  from  sharks.  The 
priests  or  conjurers  are  called  FiUar  Kairas,  or 
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**  binders  of  sharks  " ;  and  their  exertions  in  behalf 
ef  the  diyers  are  certainly  of  great  assistance ;  for 
the  snperstitiotis  men  place  tM  utmost  confidence 
in  their  labors,  and  the  absence  of  fear  is  necessary 
in  encounterincr  any  danger. 

The  Pillar  Karras  work  very  hard  for  the  money 
Aey  receive  for  their  services,  and  the  contortion  of 
their  bodies  and  features  when  engaged  in  their 
conjuradons  or  prayers  is  painful  to  witness.  Fre- 
quently, when  a  diver  is  killed  bv  a  shark,  Uie  priest 
employed  to  protect  him  from  narm  has  to  make 
a  sudden  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  lost  man's  companions, 
who  pronounce  him  an  impostor,  incapable  of  com- 
manding or  exercising  the  power  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting them  fix>m  the  enemy  they  fear. 

So  great  is  the  superstition  of  the  pearl-divers, 
that  each  firmly  believes  his  preservation  from  day 
to  day  is  wholly  owing  to  the  labors  of  the  priest. 
They  know  that  thousands  of  sharks  are  cruising  the 
tropic  seas  where  the  occupation  of  pearl-diving  is 
fcUcfwed;  they  also  know  that  this  enemy  to  man 
and  everything  else  is  ever  hungry ;  ana  they  re- 

auire  no  further  exercise  of  reason  to  believe  that 
le  *'  shark-binders "  have  saved  them  fix)m  being 
devoured. 

The  Pillar  Karras  ^nerally  remain  on  shore,  and 
during  the  time  the  divers  are  at  work  they  must  be 
constantly  engaged  in  prayer.  Should  one  of  the 
Marawas  be  seized  by  a  shark,  it  is  fully  believed  by 
his  companions  that  at  that  particular  instant  the 
priest  was  neglecting  his  duty,  and  that  his  thoughts 
mr  a  moment  have  been  turned  upon  some  sinfiil 
theme,  giving  the  shark  an  opportiuuty  of  seizing  its 
victim. 

Before  we  had  been  employed  on  the  pearl-banks 
a  week,  two  incidents  occurred  that  strongly  con- 
firmed the  Marawas  in  their  superstitious  belief  in 
thepower  of  their  priests. 

Tnere  was  a  sreat  commotion  in  a  boat  lying  next 
to  the  one  in  which  I  was  employed.  The  line  at- 
tached to  one  of  their  divers  commenced  rapidly 
running  out.  All  who  witnessed  this  knew  the 
cause,  and  the  Marawas  were  pulled  to  the  surface. 
One  of  them  never  appeared  again.  He  had  been 
taken  away  by  a  shark.  The  companions  of  the 
lost  man,  having  no  confidence  in  their  RUar  Kar- 
ras, would  go  under  water  no  more  that  day ;  and 
the  boat  returned  to  shore,  the  Marawas  in  it  curs- 
ing their  "  binder  of  sharks''  for  what  they  thought 
lus  criminal  n^lect,  while  those  in  our  boat  seemed 
very  gratefiil  fyr  the  good  fi>rtune  that  had  given 
them  a  conjurer  whose  incantations  had  protected 
thena  from  the  evil  that  had  befallen  others  so  near 

On  reaching  the  shore  in  the  eveniog  we  heard 
what  the  Marawas  thought  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  diver  bad  been  lost  While 
energetically  engaged  in  performing  hi»  duty,  the 
Pillar  Karras  em^Hoyed  in  protectuff  the  divers 
bekm^tng  to  the  boat  from  wluch  the  man  had 
been  lost,  had  been  bitten  by  a  cchra  de  cajmelioy 
or  hooded  snake,  and  had  died  about  three  hours 
lAerwards. 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Marawas,  was  positive 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  Pillar  Karras  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemy.  A  priest  had  been  inter* 
mpted  in  his  ceremonies  and  prayers,  and  the  con- 
sequence had  been  the  loss  ot  a  life  placed  in  his 
care.  The  priest  was  buried  that  evening  by  the 
men  who  haa  been  cursing  him  but  a  few  hours  be- 
€>rc  fbr  what  they  thought  neglect  of  duty. 


IT.  —  THE  MARAWAS. 

Trb  Marawas  are  generally  quiet,  inoffensive 
men,  simple  in  their  amusements  and  manner  of 
lirinff,  and  yet  they  are  not  easily  induced  to  do 
anything  against  wnich  they  have  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. 

The  season  in  which  fishing  on  the  pearl-banks  is 
allowed  only  lasts  six  weeks,  out  in  that  time  only 
about  twenty-five  days'  work  is  performed  by  the 
divers. 

Frequently  all  refbse  to  go  out  in  the  boats,  and 
will  give  no  reason  for  doing  so.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  compel  them,  and  all  others  have  to  wait 
their  pleasure. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  their  appearance, 
and  one  is  seldom  met  who  possesses  much  character 
not  common  to  others. 

One  of  the  divers  of  the  boat  to  which  I  belonsed 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule :  a  man  iHio  looked 
and  talked  somewhat  difiereatly  from  his  compan- 
ions, and  who,  with  some  of  them,  was  a  little  in- 
ctined  to  be  quarrelsome.  Uneven  in  disposition, 
he  was  also  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes.  When 
this  man,  who  was  called  Xatta,  was  in  one  of  his 
merry  moods,  he  often  seriously  interrupted  our 
work,  and  by  his  conduct  brought  upon  himself  the 
ill-will  of  his  companions. 

Usually  when  a  diver  first  reaches  the  bottom 
there  will  be  a  few  feet  of  slack  to  the  line  attached 
to  his  body.  A  favorite  amusement  of  Latta's  wfts 
to  shake  the  rope  fastened  to  one  of  his  companions 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  would  be  percep- 
tible to  those  above,  while  the  person  to  wnom  it 
was  attached  would  know  nothing  of  its  having  been 
agitated.  This  would  be  a  signal  for  those  above 
to  haul  up  the  line ;  and,  knowing  that  the  man  had 
just  eone  down,  they  would  suppose  that  the  signal 
would  not  be  given  without  some  good  reason,  and 
would  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  man  to  the  aui^ 
fiice. 

The  astonished  direr  who  had  ^ven  no  signal, 
and  in  ignorance  thait  anjr  had  been  given,  would 
find  himself  dragged  up  immediately  after  coming 
down,  and  would  use  some  strong  Malabar  language 
in  expressing  his  opinion  of  those  who  had  been 
exerting  themselves  in  obeying  the  signal.  Here 
would  be  a  fine  opportunity  nr  a  controversy,  which 
was  never  lost. 

The  diver  would  swear  that  he  had  not  ^ven  a 
signal,  and  we  in  the  boat  would  be  as  certain  tfakt 
he  had.  On  one  occarion,  when  the  same  man  had 
been  suddenly  pulled  up  twice  within  an  hour, 
Senhor  Manos,  the  ttndal,  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  f^Bir  that  he  should  have  to  take  the  lives 
of  two  men,  to  prevent  them  finom  killing  each  other. 
Latta  was  at  last  detected  in  his  amusement,  and 
emphatically  threatened  with  death  should  he  again 
offend  in  the  same  manner. 

Before  we  had  been  three  weeks  on  the  banks, 
this  man  had  made  an  enemy  of  nearly  evety  other 
belonging  to  the  boat ;  but  an  enemy  more  meroi- 
less  man  man  was  in  search  of  Latta.  It  found 
him  one  day,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.  He  was 
taken  away  by  a  sharic,  and  his  loss  was  further 
jMXMxf  to  our  Marawas  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  conjurer  retained  for  their  special  use.  Latta 
the^  pRMkooDced  unworthy  of  the  priest's  care,  al- 
leging that  he  had  therefore  been  allowed  to  meet 
the  fate  of  the  unprotected. 

So  inconsistent  are  the  thoughts  of  the  supersti- 
tious  divers,  that  the  loss  of  Latta  apparently  in- 
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Bpircd  our  Marawaa  with  more  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  Pillnr  Kamia  to  save  them.  Had  the 
■hark  Relected  another,  our  prieet,  in  their  opinion, 
TTould  have  deserved  some  severe  punlBhment;  but, 
u  the  one  who  had  been  taken  away  wna  disliked, 
■11  were  noisy  in  praiee  of  the  wonderful  man  who, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  milea  from  a  Bhark,  bad 
not  prevented  it  Irom  getting  a  diaaer. 

Our  businusa  was  followed  until  the  Irt  of  April, 
the  end  of  the  season,  without  further  loes  of  life, 
and  with  great  success  in  procuring  oysters.  To  all 
there  had  oeea  some  excitement,  much  amusement, 
■and  very  good  pay,  jet  none  seemed  t«  r«gret  that 
the  season  was  over. 

The  result  of  the  speculation  of  the  merchant 
who  liad  employed  us  Inever  learned;  for.befbre  it 
was  known  m  Colombo,  I  had  sailed  from  that  part 
of  the  world,  delighted  with  the  hope  that  I  might 
never  see  it  again. 


SPIDERS. 

"Spiders  I  What  a  subject  for  an  artjelel  Let 
us  skip  it,  and  get  on  to  the  next  I "  exclaims  some 
one  aJler  reading  the  heading.  But  be  in  no  hurry, 
tny  reailer !  Try  to  read  this  article.  The  subject 
is  striking.  In  fdl  creation  there  exists  not  a  more 
reraarkamc  set  of  beings  than  spiders.  I  will  try  to 
bo  brief  in  their  story. 

Let  me  venture  to  alter  a  word  in  the  song  of  the 
Second  Fairy,  in  tlie  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  follow  me,  as  the  said  Fairy  calls. 


Shakespeare,  in  these  two  lines,  has  touched 
his  master  eye  a  leading  peculiarity  of  the  race 

Sjnders  are  vxaoers.  Who  haa  not  wondered  at 
their  webs? 

A  glance  at  any  of  our  cuts  will  show  that  spiders 
haic  a  body  very  different  from  that  of  insects, 
properly  so  called.   They  have 
their  head  and  breast  welded, 

while  the  body  is  in  another 

Siece,  ta  division.  To  the 
rtt  piece  is  attached  that 
formidable  apparatus,  their 
mouth  (Fig.  2)  ;  on  its  upper 
surface  are  generally  six  or 
eight  eyes ;  t£e  latter  number 
prevoibnc,  although  one  ge- 
nus is  said  to  have  only  * — 
MutoB  eyes.  To  the  under  side 
Spider.  attached  eight  legs. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  spders,  and  indeed 
their  gener^  structure,  from  their  palpi  to  their 
spinnerets,  would  take  many  papers  to  describe. 
Their  very  curious  legs,  witb  their  combs,  spines, 
and  brushes,  would  alone  furnish  matter  lor  columns. 
Tlieae  structures  must  only  be  alluded  to  incidentally 
in  this  paper.  The  figures  will  show  parts  of  these 
in  sufficient  detail  to  point  out  the  cunous  arrange- 
ment of  eyes,  claws,  and  spinnerets,  at  least  in  two 
of  the  genera.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  webs  of  spi- 
ders for  an  instant. 

Come  with  me  to  that  well-known  point  in  Strath- 
eam,  called  Whitehill,  on  an  autumn  morning.  The 
sun  is  breaking  through  the  mist  which  conceals  the 
lovely  prospect  all  around.  The  *iew  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  Ochile  to  the  Grampians,  from  "  fair " 
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Perth  to  tiie  woods  of  Strathallan  and  Dntnunond 
Castle,  is  spread  out  before  you,  but  ludden.  So 
having  no  scenery  to  engage  your  t  '      ' 


antumn  morning,  the  many  ptretty  fiingi  springini 
up  all  around  attract  your  noticti.  The  whin  and 
'  m  bushes  are  a  mere  mass  of  close  wehe.  The 
is  shiniTig  on  these.  At  a  distance  they  are 
seemingly  gray  and  dull.  You  go  near  to  eiauune 
them  more  closely,  and  to  make  acquuntance  with 
their  makers  and  tenants,  and  perhaps  also  to  see 
what  prey  their  webs  contain. 

As  you  look  on  them,  the  webs  shine  with  the 
lustra  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  opal.  If  an  entomol- 
ogist, you  mieht  fancy  that  uie  colors  somewhat 
resemble  the  lovely  hues  that  may  be  seen  on  the 
backs  of  some  eastern  beetles,  found  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Naturalists  like  to  be  particular ;  and  this  last  re- 
semblance, at  the  time,  occurred  to  me  as  being 
exact.  The  sheen  of  these  webs,  on  the  Butanin 
ling  of  1S65  when  I  viewed  them,  exactly  re- 
sembled at  a  short  distance  that  on  the  buck  of  a 
species  of  Weevil,  of  the  genus  Evpholas,  brought 
from  Celebes  or  some  other  Fostem  island.  As  yon 
approached  more  closely,  the  twinkling  iridescence 
became  more  glorious.  The  rainbow  hues  glittend 
and  glowed.  Seldom  hod  I  seen  anything  moie 
delicately  beautiliil ;  although  the  general  impto- 
sion  was  such  as  I  had  often  witnessed  in  similur 
cireumstances.  This  iridescence,  however,  did  not 
entirely  arise  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the 
dewy  drops.  I  observed  that  the  threads,  on  webs 
that  appeared  quite  diy,  glittered  as  my  eye  closely 
approached  them. 

Sir  David  Brewster*  has  described  this,  and  gives 
Sir  John  Heiscfael's  explanation  of  it  "  These  col- 
ors," says  he,  "may  arise  either  from  the  cause  that 
produces  color  in  a  single  scratch  or  fissure,  or  the 
interference  of  light  reflecteti  from  its  opposite  edges, 
or  from  the  thread  itself,  as  spun  by  the  animal, 
conriating  of  several  agglutinated  together,  and  tliui 
presenting,  not  a  cylmdrical,  but  a  furrowed  B^^ 

If  the  reader  examine  the  cut  (Fig.  3),  he  will 
tind  that  each  thread  of  a  spider's  web  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  many  threads  tram  their  spin- 
nerets, BO  that  each  thread  has  lines  throughout  in 
length,  which  can  cause  the  light  of  the  sun,  redect- 
ed  to  the  eye,  to  show  the  prismatic  colors.  Bat 
whether  this  be  the  explanation  or  not,  I  hait  never 
Been  a  more  fairy-like  vision.  William  Blake  or 
Noel  Paton  could  have  peopled  it  with  fairies.  The 
glittering  webs  would  have  become  the  magic  ca> 
pet  of  the  "  little  people "  whom  a  gifted  fiuiej 
might  have  conjurou  up. 
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I  wu  on  my  way  to  exunine  for  a  second  tine 
the  curioiu  libraiy  of  Lord  Maderty  at  Innerpeffray, 
where  are  many  books  that  belonged  to  the  great 
Uarquia  of  Montrose.  I  walked  on,  leaving  tiie  webs 
to  entrap  the  flies,  and  the  spidere  to  pounce  on 
them  from  their  sHcrcC  recesses,  while  those  gifted 
with  fikncy,  like  Sbakcapeare,  might  see  or  imagine 
what  they  chose.  Any  spider's  web  is  well  worth 
examination.  Whoever  cares  to  look  at  them 
will  «oon  find  that  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  these  very  curiously  fabricated  net-like  or  woven 
webs.  Some  arc  close  and  dense ;  some  loose  and 
Irre^^ular:  a  perfect  maze  of  lines.  Many  are  geo- 
metric and  concuntrical.  All  arc  wonderfully  and 
most  skilfiill^  constructed.  Some  have  long  tubes 
connected  with  them;  others  are  only  tubes.  Sev- 
eral of  the  fureign  kinds,  as  we  shall  see,  have  regu- 

The  habits  of  spiders  are  asvarioos  as  their  forms. 
Some  spiders  ore  essentially  wanderers,  regular 
vaeabonds  indeed  I  Naturalists  in  their  books  even 
c^  the  Wolf  spiders  Vagabonda.  These  \Volf  spi- 
ders in  summer  and  autumn  may  be  seen  wandering 
orrr  Gelds  or  heaths,  generally  currying  their  bn^ 
□f  ef!gs  with  them.  The  specimens  yon  meet  with 
•re  chiefly  females.  They  are  most  careful  of  their 
precious  chaise  of  eggs.  These  eggs  are  enveloped 
m  a  cocoon,  which  is  attached  to  the  spinnera  by 
means  of  short  threads  of  silk ;  on  a  summer  or 
autumn  day,  one  when  walking  can  scarcely  iail  to 
Me  on  a  heath  or  in  a  garden,  a  specimen  of  some 
■peries  of  Wolf  spider  carrying  this  precious  burden. 
If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Follok.  the  au- 
thor rf  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  has  referred  to  it  in 
hii  delightful  story  of  the  persecutions,  "  Helen  of 
the  Glen."  He  had  often  seen  a  spider  of  this  kind 
[Ljcoia)  on  the  hills  and  heaths  of  Benfrewshire 
ud  Ayrshire,  and  he  introduces  it  as  a  cbaracteris;' 
tic  object  of  the  scene- 
Many  of  the  Crab  spiders  have  soch  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  leg*  that  they  can  move  backwaras, 
forwards,  or  to  the  sides,  with  equal  readiness.  A 
■light  search  under  stones  or  round  their  edges, — 
such  stones,  especially,  as  are  slightly  imbedded  in 
the  ground  or  among  grass,  —  will  be  sure  to  reward 
you  with  one  or  more  species  of  this  genus.  In  the 
valley  above  lovely  Dunira  in  Perthshire  I  found  a 


Bat,  sec  I  what  little  black  spider  is  this  on  a 
■any  wall  1  How  prettily  spotted  and  banded  he 
ii  with  white  1  He  stops,  then  goes  on  again,  and 
Mops,  as  if  with  these  clear  eyes  of  his  he  saw  some 
ogre  ready  to  arrest  him.     No  doubt  he  has  seen 

Caad  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  he  is  only  a 
k  dot  of  a  lichen  on  the  wall.  Do  not  look  at 
closely,  and  you  will  soon  see  him,  as  Mr. 
'    '        ■'--'■       '■  moving  with  great  cir- 


Hackwall  describes  him,  ^ 

cmoipection,  and  occasionally  elevating  tiis 
Uf  or  'cephalo-thorax,'  bjr  straightening  the 
nor  ^cs,  lor  the  purpose  of  extending  his  sphere  of 

He  runs  with  ease  on  the  most  perpendicular  sur- 
(Ke,tar  he  has  an  anparatns  below  his  toes  by  which 
ke  aa  take  firm  hold  (Fig.  4).  Look  how  he  jumps 
<n  his  prey, some  little  fly  or  other  insect!  Hedrew 
a  line  of  silk  from  the  spinners  while  in  the  very 
•<*  of  iprinpnc  and  from  the  very  point  whence  he 
vaulted.  So  that  our  friend,  Sallicua  (centcw,  has 
*tl1  earned  his  name  SaUkuii,  the  leaper.  If  he 
ui  km  the  object  he  iumped  at,  he  has  not  lost  bis 
nU  of  the  ground.    It  would  be  well  for  us  to  look 


always  before  we  leap.   We  have 
a  cord  to  attach  us  to  our  pit 

Fi^  6  and  7  exhibit  the 
form  of  a  species  of  Saili- 
cus,  and  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  eyes. 

It  would  take  a  long 
treatise  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  the  manneis  of  wan- 
dering spiders,  or  to  de-  ■ 
scribe  the  Vaulters,  the 
Jumpers,  the  Crawlers,  and 
the  Pouncers.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  them. 
Reference  must  be  shortly 
made  to  a  sedentary  race,  •    ■ 

who   spread  a   net  for  the  S    • 

wings  and  feet  of  their  ene-  *' 

These   spiders   are    the 
commonest  of  our  g^eni^^'A,*^^""^"""!-- 
spiders,   the   spider   which    pi^.  t,    E/a  of  tban. 
constructs    the    geometric 

web.  These  "  symmetrical  snares,"  as  our  great 
spider  lover,  Mr.  Blackwall,  calls  them,*  are  de- 
scribed distincUy  b^  him  in  words  which  sound 
somewhat  "Johnsonian,"  but  for  which  it  would  be 
difBcuit  to  substitute  anything  more  short,  simple, 
or  clear.  "  They  consist,"  be  writes,  "  of  an  elastic 
spiral  line  thickly  studded  with  minute  globules  of 
liquid  gum,  whose  circumvolutions,  foUing  within 
the  same  plane,  are  crossed  by  radii  converging  to- 
wards a  common  centre,  which  is  immediately  sur> 
rounded  by  several  circumvolutions  of  a  short  spiral 
line  devoid  of  viscid  globules,  tbrming  a  station  from 
which  the  toils  may  be  superintended  by  their  owner 
without  the  inconvenience  of  being  entangled  in 
them.  Examine  the  strong  movable  spire  near  the 
end  of  the  last  joint  of  each  hind  leg  in  this  spider, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  the 
economy  of  the  creature."  "  By  the  contraction  of 
the  flexor  muscles,"  I  again  quote  Mr.  Blackwall, 
"  they  are  drawn  towaras  the  foot,  and  are  thus 
brought  into  direct  oppoeitiDn  to  the  claws,  by  which 
means  the  animals  are  enabled  to  hold  with  a  firm 
grasp  such  lines  as  they  have  occasion  to  draw  from 
the  spinners  with  the  feet  of  the  hind  legs,  and  such 
also  SB  they  design  to  attach  themselves  to.' 
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How  true  IB  Shakeapeare's  epithet,  applied  to 
Cardinal  WoUey  in  "  King  Henry  VUL":  — 

"  Spidar-lEka, 
Ont  of  hii  ulMnvIng  veb,  hfl  rItm  t»  note, 
The  forci  of  hb  own  mirit  m&kea  bis  waj." 

Act  1.,  Scene  1. 
Hie  assiduity,  the  patient  vorking  and  watching 
of  spiders  are  most  noteiforthy  trait*.  The  story 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  and  the  spider  —  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  truth  —  is  even  classi- 
cal. The  pcrfcverance  of  a  Bpider  to  fix  its  line, 
notwithsttuKling  many  failures,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion (if  the  Scottish  King,  and  stimulated  his  courage 
in  very  adverse  cin:umBtance«. 

Watch  the  suddeD  issue  of  the  spider  Irom  her 
recess  when  a  fly  is  entangled  in  her  web,  and  bow 
soon  she  can  secure  her  prey  beyond  possibility  of 
escape! 

But  let  mc  just  allude  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Blacknall,  with  regard  to  tbc  web  of  Epeira  opo- 
clua.  He  sa^  that  upwards  of  120,000  viscid  glob- 
ules are  distributed  upon  the  elastic  spiral  line  in 
a  net  of  large  dimensions,  and  that  yet  under  favor- 
able circtimstaaces  the  time  required  for  its  com- 
pletion seldom  exceeds  forty  minutes  I  There  is  a 
wonderful  weaver  I  Why,  it  beats  any  spinning- 
jenny  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  constructor  is  only 
a  umple  spider.  Truly  has  the  poet  written, — 
"Ths  spider's  touch,  how  eiqaltitelj  fins!  " 
In  the  month  of  May  or  June  yon  may  see  agMOSt 
paling  or  on  t^c  posts  of  a  garden  door,  a  little  ag- 
^lomerated  masa,  — a  boll  of  yellow  points.  Touch 
it,  and  down  drop  the  little  creatures  from  the  loose 
web  amidst  wbicli  the  little  yellow  ball  was  hune. 
These  yellow  balls  are  spideis  just  hatt-hed.  Their 
mother  carefully  enclosed  them  in  a  silken  cocoon, 
and  now  warm  spring  has  broi^ht  them  out 

How  they  drop,  carefully  suspended  by  their 
thread  1  Tlio  black  spot  on  their  abdomen  sets  off 
the  yellow  very  nicely.  If  you  look  nearer,  you 
will  find  a  few  members  of  the  nest  with  a  go-ahead 
tendency,  like  a  Scot  or  a  Saxon  Yankee,  —  com- 
mencing business  lor  themselves, —  spinning  very 
passable  geometric  webs,  rather  too  near  for  savaee 
nature  to  tolerate  when  sise  has  developed  their 
nowors.  Pretty  innocents  1  their  strength  la  in  com- 
bination. Midges  are  tlieir  prey,  not  Uow-fliea  or 
boizing  Volucelia,  —  light  filiny  flie«,  jnicy  enough 
for  their  baby  langs,  and  with  no  struggle  in  their 
wings  or  legs.  1  have  often  noticed  thn  species ;  it 
is  one  of  the  Epeinx,  Space  warns  me,  however, 
that  this  is  a  papor  aud  not  a  book  on  tpiden.  How 
wonderful,  again,  is  the  bell  of  the  water-spider! 
and  how  clever  the  constructor  of  that  rare  produc- 
tion I  Bead  Professor  Bell's  observations  on  the 
habits  of  the  Argyroneta,  or  watar^ipider,  and  if 
you  have  an  aquanum  you  may  test  them  for  your- 
self 

But  I  must  c<»)clude  thia  too  brief  notice  of  the 
habits  of  spiders  with 
a  iner«  allusion  to  the 
'-  tr^>-door  spider  (f  ig< 
6).  There  are  many 
speciea  of  these ;  I  have 
-  seen  only  one  alive.  It 
„  was  brought  from  Al- 
geria. !nie  nest  was 
constmcted  in  a  clay 
bank,  excavated  iiy 
the  cunning  Ctenica  or  Aetinopui.  The  tube,  ex- 
cavated to  some  depth,  was  lined  with  a  dense  web. 


The  top  of  this  tube,  where  it  was  Bush  with  the 
ground,  bad  a  door  so  constmcted  as  to  close,  at 
rather  to  fall  down,  aller  the  tenant  had  quitted  it 
on  some  foraging  excursion 
(Fig.  B).  It  was  thinnest 
at  the  hinge,  and  gradu- 
ally thickened,  and  became 
heavier  towards  the  outer 
ed^.  It  is  described  as  a 
cunous  sight,  to  see  the  spi- 
der suddenly  escaping  down 
this  silken  tube.  I  know 
be  can  bold  down  the  door 
with  his  feet,  so  that  it  re- 
quires some  force  to  raise 
it.  The  spider  had  actually 
holes  on  the  under  side  of 
the  lid,  into  which  ho  must 
have  placed  his  legs  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  at  opening  it.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum, we  had  two  or  three  different  specitDeiu, 
which  showed  that,  like  a  cunnlug  wotlman,  the 
trap-door  amder  could  make  a  setond  door,  whea 
he  had  worked  his  way  through  the  angle  of  a  bank 
and  had  come  out  unexpectedly  at  the  other  lida 
Another  spider  of  this  group  had  evidently  added 
a  piece  to  his  nest,  and  constructed  a  sectmd  door 
above  the  other.  The  fact  was,  some  dtbrit  hid 
fallen  on  the  other  door,  and  covered  it  up  for  u 
inch  or  so.  Like  a  clever  engineer,  he  had  ton- 
nellcd  through  this,  and  to  save  trouble  bail  left 
the  old  gate  outside  his  work. 

Had  I  space,  I  would  be  tempted  to  describe  t)ie 
great  Mijgalei  of  the  tropics,  oae  of  which,  osmed 
by  a  naturalist  Mygalt  Emilia,  is  moat  beautifiillj 
colored.  Another,  almost  as  finely  colored,  is  D»iH<i 
M.  Zebra.  Some  of  the  Mygaies,  as  Mr.  Bala  faai 
seen  them,  can  certunly  deetrc^  birds.  I  have  weo 
a  live  ilggaU  tear  a  (arge  cockroach  to  ptecesin 
double-quick  tiiae. 

A  remarkable  power  that  some,  indeed  nisnj, 
spiders  possess,  is  Uiat  of  making  themselves  inviti- 
We.  Any  one  may  test  this  for  himselC  It  bM 
been  described  in  so  Lvely  (md  adnurable  •  «*f, 
by  an  author  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing,  !hi* 
my  readers  will  be  sure  to  prefer  his  descripUoc  lo 
any  tiiat  I  could  produce.  Hugh  Miller,  when  t 
boy,  observed  the  halHli  of  insects  and  spiders  n 
Cromarty  hill  and  it«  woods.  He  writes ;  "  Ths 
large  Diadem  Spider,  which  spins  so  strong  a  vd) 
that,  in  pressing  my  way  through  the  time  tDtckeH, 
I  could  hear  its  white  silken  cords  crack  ■■  they 
yielded  before  me,  and  which  I  found  skilled,  like 
an  ancient  magician,  in  the  strange  art  of  rendoiw 
itself  invisible  m  the  clearest  light,  was  an  cspeciil 
favorite  ;  though  its  great  siie,  and  the  wild  »loi«s 
I  had  read  about  the  Irite  of  its  conquer,  the  Ts- 
ranttda,  made  me  cultivate  its  acquautance  *~~^ 
what  at  a  distance. 

"Often,  however,  haTfl  1  stood  besde  it*,'*'!^ 
web,  when  the  creature  occnped  its  rface  in  "• 
centre,  and,  touching  it  with  a  withered  graswwi 
I  have  seen  it  suddenly  swing  on  the  Unes  '  '"'*?'' 
bands,' and  then  shake  them  with  a  motion  eoTa|Mi 
that,  like  Carathis,  the  mother  of  the  Caliph  VitbA 
who,  when  her  hour  of  doom  had  come,  '  gt*5™ 
off  in  a  rapid  whirl,  which  rendered  her  inrianl*! 
the  eye  fuled  to  see  either  web  or  insect  fcr  min- 
utes together.  Nothing  amieals  more  powerfidly  » 
the  youthful  fancy  than  those  coata,  rings,  and  a*- 
ulets  of  Eastern  lore,  that  confinred  on  thrar  P"*^ 
sois  the  gift  of  invisibility;  and  I  deemed  it  a  gi** 
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iDAtter  to  have  discovered  for  myself,  in  liyins  na- 
tnre,  a  creature  aotoally  pessessed  of  an  amofet  of 
this  kindf  that  when  danger  threatened,  could  rush 
into  invisibility."  ♦ 

To  Gossamer  Spiders,  those  most  ancient  of  aero- 
nauts, and  to  TarantulcBf  exa^erated  accounts  of 
the  eflTects  of  whose  bites  are  given  in  most  popular 
natural  histories,  I  can  only  allude  in  passing.  The 
wonderful  forms  of  spiders,  especially  of  some  of 
the  exotic  Epeiridce^  whose  boaies  are  covered  or 
ornamented  with  spines  and  warts,  may  be  seen  in 
museums.  The  brilliant  colors  of  some  Salitci  and 
species  of  Eresus^  are  very  striking  and  remarkable. 
But  to  these  and  other  tnings  beu)nging  to  the  his^ 
torv  of  spiders,  an  allusion  must  suffice. 

The  use  of  the  threads  of  their  cocoons  by  the 
optician  would  form  an  interesting  subject.  The 
micrometers,  constructed  for  the  astronomer  and 
microscopist,  have  spiders'  threads  for  their  most 
essential  parts.  The  finest  lines  yet  obtained  are 
those  of  a  spider's  thread. 

Spiders'  webs  have  also  other  uses,  such  as  stanch- 
in«r  the  flow  of  blood,  and  even  making  pills.  Mrs. 
C^n  Mackenzie  says,  "  After  a  very  pleasant  sum- 
mer and  rainy  season  at  Chikaldah,  I  was  attacked 
with  Birar  fever  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
1851,  and  continued  for  a  year,  having  one  or  two 
attacks  every  month ;  after  some  time  it  became  a 
regular  intermittent  fever,  but  set  quinine  at  defi- 
aDce.  Cobweb  pills,  made  of  common  cobwebs,  and 
taken  in  doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  not 
only  stopped  it,  but  greatly  improved  my  general 
heidth,  though  they  did  not  prevent  my  being 
ordered  to  Europe.  They  have  been  given  with 
wonderful  success  in  Labuan,  and  recently  at  Elich- 
pur,  in  the  hospitals."!  Those  skilful  architects, 
the  smaller  British  birds,  often  use  spiders'  webs  and 
lines  too  in  their  beautifully  constructed  nests. 

The  web  of  the  spider  has  at  times  afforded  to  the 
ardst  something  to  nelp  him  in  illustrating  his  story. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  wonderfully  minute  copies  of 
groups  of  flowers  and  insects  in  which  some  of  the 
Dutch  painters  excelled,  although  spiders  and  their 
wehe  are  occasionally  introduced.  In  this  place  I 
may,  however,  allude  to  the  introduction  of  Arach- 
ne,  or  her  web,  by  two  British  artists,  William  Ho- 
garth and  Noel  Paton,  R.  S.  A.  In  the  fifth  picture 
and  plate  of  the  **  Rake's  Progress,"  that  in  which 
the  hero  goes  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
an  antiquated  dame,  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-bone,  Hogarth  has  very  cleverly  introduced  a 
dosty  cobweb  over  the  lid  of  the  poor's  box,  a  con- 
Tincing  proof  that  not  even  the  widow's  mite  had 
for  some  time  disturbed  its  repose.  In  the  original 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  Mr. 
Noel  Paton  has  very  admirably  given,  in  three  of 
them,  bits  of  spiders'  webs  on  the  ropes  and  wood- 
work of  the  becalmed  ship.  In  the  fine  engraving  by 
Mr.  Ryall,  of  the  touching  picture  called  ^^  Home," 
you  may  s  e  on  the  rafters  webs  of  the  House  Spi- 
der hanging  over  that  feeling  group,  as  mother  and 
wife  welcome  home  the  Crimean  soldier.  These 
webs  and  spiders'  works  are  introduced  in  the  most 
■atuial  and  unobtrusive  way.  When  observed,  they 
strike  you  as  being  a  true,  though  a  very  feeble  part 
of  the  scene  depicted.  Mr.  Noel  Paton  has  a  keen 
eye  for  ob  ects  of  nature,  and  a  rare  power  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  them  as  accessories.  He  has  ably 
nitrodnced  the  story  of  two  spiders  into  his  great 

*  My  Schools  and  Sehoohnastert,  p.  04. 
t  L4f<e  in  the  MUnon^  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana ;  or,  Sut 
Tamaim  tndia,  qtaoMa  in  Utararp  Qateite^  ktept.  17, 1868. 


picture  of  "  The  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Tetania," 
having  every  authority  in  Shakespeare's  page  for 
doing  so. 

See  that  little  imp  on  the  side  of  the  terminus  of 
the  statue  of  Pan ;  how  aghast  he  looks  at  the  great 
female  spider  who  has  len  her  fine  concentric  web 
over  the  fox-glove.  Notice  how  the  male  Epeira  is 
left  on  the  web,  in  vain  seeking  for  his  mate  who 
has  wandered  away.  In  the  same  picture  he  has 
introduced  the  tuoe  of  another  British  Spider,  the 
Agelena  lohyrinthica^  on  the  under  side  of  a  moss- 
covered  stone.  See  how  its  tenant  and  maker  drags 
in  the  Ichneumon  fiy  through  the  entrance,  covered 
with  the  wings  and  other  remains  of  older  captures. 

With  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  the  poet  Keats* 
to  his  fiiiend  Reynolds,  I  must  close  this  paper.  He 
writes,  **  The  points  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  which 
the  spider  begins  her  work  are  few,  and  she  fills  the 
air  with  a  beautiful  circuiting.  Man  should  be  con- 
tent with  as  few  points  to  tip  with  the  fine  web  of 
his  soul,  and  weave  a  tapestry  empyrean,  full  of  sym- 
bols for  his  spiritual  eye,  of  softness  for  his  spiritual 
touch,  of  space  for  his  wanderings,  of  distinctness 
for  his  luxury." 

A  CENTURY  OF  POTTING.f 

As  every  art  has  its  technicalities,  so  we  suppose 
that  ^*  to  pot "  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  verb  which 
expresses  the  act  of  making  pottery,  as  well  as  the 
act  of  planting  flowers  in  the  pottery  thus  made. 
To  any  other  criticism  Mr.  Binns  would  probably 
reply,  that  so  the  word  is  used  in  the  Worcester 
manufactory  of  pottery,  of  which  he  is  now  a  man- 
aging director,  and  whose  rise  and  fortunes  he  has 
here  laboriously  chronicled.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
his  book  is  very  exciting  or  extremely  interesting,  or 
even  strikingly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  locid 
history  or  the  history  of  aits  and  manufactures.  To 
the  world  in  general  it  is  not  important  to  study  the 
trade-marks  and  signatures  of  a  series  of  successful 
chinarmakers,  the  names,  dates,  and  squabbles  of 
'rival  establishments,  the  business  advertisements 
of  old  Worcester  newspapers,  or  the  entries  in  the 
visiting  books,  which  chronicle  in  all  the  glory  of 
impressive  capitals  the  visits  of  the  royal  and  noble 

f)er8onages  who  have  gone  over  Messrs.  Chamber- 
ain's  works,  and  given  lii^hly  satisfactory  orders  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  services. 

Nor  do  we  much  care  to  learn  what  extremely  bad 
verses  were  printed  in  the  Worcester  Journal  in  the 
year  1 757,  **  on  seeing  an  armed  bust  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  curiously  imprinted  on  a  porcelain  cup  of 
the  Worcester  manuracture."  Tlie  record  of  the  Re- 
gent's order  for  a  vast  dinner,  dessert,  and  breakfast 
service  is  slightly  more  interesting,  as  showing  how 
that  excellent  Prince  got  rid  of  his '—  or  rather  our 
—  money ;  though  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  read 
the  bill  at  full  length,  as  here  preserved  for  the  in- 
struction of  posterity.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  cost  amounted  to  more  than 
£  4,000.  Mr.  Binns  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  bill 
was  ever  paid,  but,  if  not,  the  manufacturer  made  a 
good  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  for  it  became  at 
once  the  fashion  for  the  gay  world  to  possess  services 
of  the  same  execrable  pattern  as  that  which  pleased 
the  Regent  himself  Bad  as  tlie  pattern  is,  however, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  abominable  (judging  fix)m  the  sin* 

*  Given  in  Lord  Houghton's  Life  and  Lettere,  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

t  A  Century  of  PoUing  in  the  City  of  Woroeater,  being  the  Hi». 
tor/ of  the  Ro/aI  Porcelain  Worlcs  from  1761  to  1851.  By  B.  W. 
Binn0,I.B.A.    London:  Qaarileh.    1866. 
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gle  specioien  here  engraTed)  as  aundiy  other  sam- 
ples of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors. 

Contemplating  such  unmitigated  deformities  as 
the  specimen  plate  of  a  service  executed  for  Lord 
Nelson,  and  another,  scarcely  less  ugly,  executed  in 
1806  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Saxons,  who 
knew  what  Sevres  and  Dresden  could  do,  so  long 
treated  our  English  pretensions  to  art  manu&cture 
—  a  phrase,  by  the  way,  not  then  invented  —  with 
a  quiet  contempt.  As  a  record  of  the  manners  of 
the  dav,  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Nelson  when  he 
gave  the  order  for  the  said  service  is  one  of  the  most 
mterestin^  of  the  anecdotes  in  Mr.  Binns's  book.  He 
came  to^'orcester  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  was 
received  by  an  enthusiastic  concourse,  who  took  the 
horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  to  the  Hop-pole 
Inn.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  ot  his 
party,  and  so  was  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nelson,  and  the 
Kcverend  Doctor's  wife.  Lady  Hamilton  hung 
upon  the  hero's  arm,  and  her  portrait  was  painted 
upon  a  vase  in  the  china  service,  as  a  companion  to 
another  with  Nelson's  own  portrait.  This  service 
ultimately  passed  from  the  umily,  and  is  now  dis- 
persed among  collectors. 

The  most  curious  thing  in  the  history  of  Wor- 
cester pottery  is  its  origin.  It  was  started  chiefly  as 
a  political  move.  Dr.  Wall,  a  clever  physician  and 
chemist,  was  stirred  at  once  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
old  china  and  Liberal  principles.  The  predomi- 
nance of  Toryism  weighed  heavily  on  his  spirit,  and 
justly  ai^uin^  that  the  ^^ working  man"  of  1747 
would  be  of  the  same  politics  as  the  working  man 
of  18G6,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  expert 
imented  carefully  in  clays  and  glazing,  and  finally 
assisted  in  starting  the  manufacture  which,  as  Mr. 
Binns  triumphantly  proclaims,  has  caused  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  the  circulation  of  two 
millions  sterling  in  the  ancient  and  once  Tory  rid- 
den city  of  Worcester.  How  the  workers  in  pot- 
tery got  their  votes  Mr.  Binns  does  not  say,  but  it 
appears  that  both  politically  and  commercially  the 
scheme  was  verv  soon  successful. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Binns's  volume  is  h, 
fresh  proof  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the  ^  noth- 
ing-like-leather" principle,  it  is  a  book  that  was 
worth  writing,  so  far  as  it  is  a  record  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  a  most  attractive  aii,  and  of  the  processes 
by  which  English  porcelain  has  attained  its  present 
respectable  position.  At  the  same  time,  this  ac- 
count of  the  ori^nal  part  played  by  the  Worcester 
manu&cture,  of  its  after  declension  until  1851,  and 
of  the  revival  to  which  Mr.  Binns  asserts  that  it  has 
since  attained,  only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger 
light  the  claims  and  the  influence  of  the  one  great 
English  master  of  the  ceramic  art  Dr.  Wall  was 
an  energetic,  accomplished,  and  ingenious  man ; 
and  the  many  workers  in  design  and  in  execution 
who  have  made  Worcester  so  long  a  representative 
name  have  often  been  laborious  and  clever  artists. 
But,  after  all,  there  has  been  but  one  Wedgwood* 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Trubner  and  CoMPAinr,  of  London, 
have  just  announced  a  volume  that  will  find  numer- 
ous readers  on  this  sidi  the  water, — **  Venetian  Life. 
Bv  W.  D.  Howells,  United  States  Consul  at  Venice." 
TLe  work  is  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

• 

A  BALI.OON  train,  to  ply  between  the  Place  de 


la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  de  Mars,  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  schemes  to  be  tried  during  the  great 
gathering  in  Paris  next  year. 

Gust  AVE  Dor^  very  recently  had  an  interview 
with  the  French  Emperor.  M.  Mame,  the  publisher 
of  Tours,  who  produced  this  artist's  profusely  illus- 
trated Bible,  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
present  a  copy  to  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  graoted  the  request  on  one  condition,  which 
was  that  the  artist  should  accompany  the  publisher. 
Aflcr  complimenting  Dor^  upon  his  extraordinary 
success,  the  Emperor  su^ested  subjects  for  two  pic- 
tures, which  he  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  for 
him. 

A  MARBLE  group,  representing  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  recently  brought  frt>m  Florence  by  Mr.  Mil- 
lais,  has  been  deposited  in  the  North  Court  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  some,  this  work 
has  been  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo. 

Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  the  Irish  barrister,  is  also  a 
literary  man.  In  fugitive  articles  supplied  to  mag- 
azines, he  has  often  sketched  the  salient  points  of 
Irish  counsellors.  He  has  iust  furnished  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  his  own  which  is  worth  literary  an- 
notation. On  Friday,  last  week,  in  the  great  will 
case,  Fitzgerald  v.  Fitzgerald,  now  being  tried  in 
the  Dublin  Court  of  Probate,  Mr.  Butt  cross-exam- 
ined Mr.  David  Courtnay,  a  most  respectable  prac- 
titioner, so  hurriedly  that  Judge  Keating  interfered, 
as  such  rapidity  deprived  the  witness  of  clearness 
of  recollection.  Mr.  Butt  replied,  tliat  his  method 
had  that  very  end  in  view,  —  namely,  of  depriv- 
ing the  witness  of  recollection.  "  There  is  no  other 
way,"  he  said,  "  of  testing  a  liai  I "  Judge  Keating 
gravely  remarked  that  such  language  did  not  be- 
come a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Butt's  position  at  the  bar; 
but  that  gentleman  retorted,  **  I  think  it  language  I 
ought  to  use,"  and  added,  "  I  say  again,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  testing  a  liar  except  by  cross-examinar 
tion,"  —  not,  he  further  said,  that  he  meant  '*to 
apply  that  language  to  the  gentleman "  he  was 
cross-examining  I  They  who  think  that  the  Irish 
barrister  of  the  Irish  novelists  of  a  bygone  time  has 
died  out,  will  find  by  this  little  incident  that  he  is  as 
lively  as  of  old. 

At  the  ^'  Bums'  Club "  dinner  which  took  place 
at  Edinbuigh  on  the  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth- 
day. Professor  Masson  told  an  anecdote  which,  as 
reported,  seemed  rather  discreditable  to  Words- 
worth, though,  as  the  professor  has  since  explained, 
not  intended  in  that  sense.  This  drew  a  letter  to 
the  Scotsman  fiK>m  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
After  reminding  Scotchmen  how  much  his  uncle 
did  to  show  his  respect  not  only  for  Bums,  but  Scott, 
the  Bishop  gives  us  the  following  new  and  interest- 
ing contnoution  to  literary  history :  **  When  Scott 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  as  an  invalid  for  the 
Continent  in  1831,  he  was  anxious  that  Wordsworth 
should  pay  him  a  farewell  visit,  which  he  did ;  and 
as  I  happened  to  be  staying  at  Rydal  Mount  at  tiie 
time,  I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  my  uncle  to 
Abbotsford.  After  remaining  there  tlvee  days, — a 
son  of  Bums,  by  the  by,  had  left  the  house  only  a 
day  or  two  before  we  arrived,  and  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  wait  to  meet  mv  uncle,  -— 
on  the  morning  of  our  departure  (which,  if  I  re* 
member  rightly,  was  the  same  on  which  our  host 
himself  also  started  for  Italy),  he  was  so  good-na- 
tured as  to  compose  and  write  in  the  album  of  my 
cousin  (afterwards  Mrs.   Quillinan)  four   oiiguud 
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stanzas,  which  were,  I  believe,  —  as  he  himself  said 
at  the  time  they  probably  would  be,  —  the  last  ver- 
ses he  ever  wrote.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
been  published.  The  first  stanza,  I  recollect,  was 
as  follows :  — 

'T  is  well  the  gifted  eye  which  saw 
The  first  faint  sparks  of  fancy  bum, 

Should  mark  its  latest  beam  with  awe. 
Low  glimmering  from  the  funeral  uni ! 

A  touching  record  not  only  of  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  Sir  W3ter  at  Wordsworth's  coming  to  see  him 
at  such  a  time,  but  of  the  fact  —  which  proves,  if 
proof  be  needed,  the  confidence  which  great  Scotch- 
men have  learned  to  place  in  Englishmen — that  the 
MSS.  of  Scott's  earliest  poetrv  were  submitted  to  my 
uncle's  criticism,  a  fact  of  which  I  am  otherwise  as- 
sured, and  received,  as  I  believe,  his  warm  encour- 
agement." 

Mb.  Pu:tch  administers  the  following  neat  re- 
buke to  some  of  his  slow  correspondents :  — 

Though  not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  with  Mr. 
Bright,  and  to  declare  that  America  is  Paradise,  in- 
habited only  by  angels,  we  have  no  objection  to  take 
a  hint  firom  our  smart  Transatlantic  relations.  It 
seems  they  sell  the  Dead  Letters  which  lie  at  their 
Post-Ofiices.  A  great  sale  of  this  kind  has  just 
taken  place  at  New  York,  and  all  kinds  of  articles, 
found  m  the  unclaimed  despatches,  have  been  got 
rid  of  by  auction. 

It  has  occurred  to  Mr,  Punchy  that  in  these  days 
of  dear  meat  and  outrageous  millinery,  he  may  as 
well  turn  an  honest  penny  by  the  sale  of  his  Dead 
Letters;  that  is,  the  effusions  of  nhiety-eight  per 
cent  of  his  correspondents. 

He  hereby  gives  notice,  therefore,  that  the  first 
Dead  Letter  Sale  will  take  place  at  a  date  to  be 
announced  in  future  bills. 

Among  the  letters  will  be  found  the  following  in- 
teresting lots :  — 

Five  liundred  and  ninety-seven  bad  jokes  upon 
the  name  of  Governor  Eyre,  recommending  Jamai- 
ca to  try  **  change  of  Eyre,"  congratulating  him  on 
"  cutting  the  Grordon  knot,"  &c.,  &c. 

Nearly  a  thousand  intimations  (warranted  origi- 
nal) that  the  Pope's  Bull  has  sot  the  Rinderpest. 

Fiilv-three  attempts  at  pathetic  poetry  on  a  sub- 
ject which  needs  no  bad  verse  to  insure  its  being 
remembered,  the  loss  of  the  London. 

Eightv-six  caricatures  of  Dr.  Pusey,  with  epi- 
grams, the  point  of  which  is  usually  Pussy. 

Ninety-seven  caricatures  of  Mr.  Spurgcon,  with 
epijJT^n^f  ^he  point  of  which  is  usually  Sturgeon. 

Forty-three  pi;otests  a^inst  Lord  Russell's  trying 
to  increase  the  respectability  of  his  ministry  by  tak- 
ins  a  Duffer  in. 

ileaps  of  Nights  in  Something  or  other,  bad  imi- 
tations of  the  Casual  Gent  A  Night  in  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Hotel,  a  Night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
N^ht  in  a  Nightrcellar,  and  similar  rubbish,  are 
among  these. 

Several  thousand  obvious  attempts  on  the  part  of 
auctioneers,  hotel  keepers,  local  nobodies.,  quack 
doctors,  and  the  like,  to  obtain  the  awful  puff  which 
a  ]>aragraph  in  Punch  would  give  them.  The  usual 
dodge  is  to  send  a  lettcri  purporting  to  come  from 
somebody  who  is  surprised,  or  offended,  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fellow  who  wants  the  puff,  begging 
that  Air.  Punch  will  **  show  up  "  such  a  character. 

Many  hundreds  of  old  jokes  (sworn  to  have  been 
heard  on  the  date  of  the  letters),  with  requests  for 


the  smallest  remoneratioii,  as  the  senders  are  *^hard 
up." 

A  cart-full  of  letters  with  pamphlets,  into  not 
one  of  which,  of  course,  Mr,  Punch  ever  thinks  of 
looking. 

Jokes  carefiilly  transcribed  firom  eariy  volumes  of 
Mr»  Punch,  He  may  as  well  mention  that  he  keeps 
a  Memory  Boy,  who  knows  every  Hne  in  the  vol- 
umes, and  who  has  never  been  at  fiiult  except  twice, 
on  both  of  which  occasions  he  was  immediately  put 
to  death. 

Two  thousand  letters  enclosing  things  which  the 
writers  admit  to  be  under  the  mark,  but  which  they 
beg  may  be  inserted  as  encouragement  to  young  be- 
ginners, who  may  do  better  hereafter. 

Several  hundred  letters  from  snobs  who  have  not 
even  yet  discovered  that  Mr,  Punch  arose  to  smite 
down  the  scandalous  press,  not  to  imitate  it.  The 
names  of  persons  libeUed  by  such  writers  are  care- 
fully expunged  by  Mr,  Punch,  but  those  of  the 
scoundrels  who  send  the  letters  remain  for  expos- 
ure. 

Hitherto  Mr,  Punch  has  been  burning  the  rub- 
bish above  described,  but  in  fhture  he  intends  to  sell 
it  Purchasers  must  remove  the  lots  at  their  own 
risk  of  mental  demoralization. 

The  Athens  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
furnishes  the  subjoinea  description  of  a  new  Greek 
island :  ^  A  new  island  b^ran  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  ThSra  (Santorin)  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  in  five  daprs  it  attained  the 
height  of  from  130  to  150  feet,  with  a  length  of  up- 
wards of  350  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  100  feet.  It 
continues  to  increase,  and  consists  of  a  rusty  black 
metallic  lava,  very  heavy  and  resembling  half-«melt- 
ed  scoria  which  has  boiled  up  from  a  nimace.  It 
contains  many  small  whitish  semi-transparent  parti- 
cles disseminated  through  the  mass  like  quartz  or 
felspar.  .  The  shape  of  Santorin  on  the  map  gives 
an  idea  of  its  volcanic  formation.  It  appears  to  be 
the  eastern  half  of  an  immense  crater,  stretching 
in  a  semicircle  round  a  bay  in  which  the  sea  now 
covers  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  The  destruction 
of  the  southwestern  rim  of  the  crater  let  in  the 
water.  The  northwestern  portion  is  the  island  of 
Therasia.  The  bay  is  about  six  geographical  miles 
long,  and  upwards  of  four  broad.  Near  the  centre 
there  are  three  islands  which  have  risen  firom  the 
sea  during  eruptions  recorded  in  history,  —  Palaia, 
Nea,  and  Mikrd  Kaimtod,  or  Old,  New,  and  Little 
Burnt  (Island),  naming  them  in  their  order  from 
west  to  east.  The  present  eruption  commenced  on 
the  3 1st  of  Januar}'.  A  noise  like  volleys  of  artil- 
lery was  heard,  but  without  any  earthquake.  On 
the  fi>llowing  day  flames  issued  from  the  sea,  in  a 
part  of  the  bay  called  Vulkanos,  where  the  water  is 
always  discolored  and  impregnated  with  sulphur 
froxa  abundant  springs  at  the  oottom.  The  fiames 
rose  at  intervals  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
were  seen  at  times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nea  E^aim^nd.  That  island  was  soon  rent 
py  a  deep  fissure,  and  the  southern  part  sank  con- 
siderably. 

On  the  4th  of  Febmary  the  eruptions  became 
more  violent  and  the  sea  more  disturbed.  Gas  forced 
itself  up  from  the  depths  with  terrific  noise,  resem- 
bling the  bursting  of  a  steam-boiler ;  flames  arose  at 
intervals,  and  white  smoke,  rising  steadily,  formed 
an  immense  column,  crowned  with  a  curled  cap- 
ital of  dark  heavy  clouds.  The  new  island  was  visi- 
ble next  morning,  increasing  sensibly  to  the  eye  as 
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it  rose  oat  of  the  aea  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south  of  Nea  Kaimdni^.  The  new  island  has  been 
yistted  by  Dr.  Dekigalla,  a  man  of  science  and  an 
able  obsenrer,  who  will  record  accurately  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  present  eruption  as  it  proceeds. 
The  heat  of  the  sea  rose  fiom  62  Fahrenheit  to  122 
as  near  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action  as  it  was  safe 
to  approach.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  all  round  Nea 
Kaundnd  appears  to  have  risen  greatly.  In  one 
place,  where  the  depth  is  marked  on  the  Admiralty 
chart  one  hundred  fathoms,  it  was  found  to  be  now 
only  thirty,  and  at  another  where  it  was  seventeen, 
it  is  now  only  three  fathoms.  The  new  island,  as  it 
increases,  will  probably  form  a  junction  with  Nea 
Kaimdnd.  It  grows,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  the 
mass  below  pu3iing  upwards  that  which  is  already 
above  water.  The  lower  part  is  hot,  its  fissures 
where  they  are  deep  being  1 70  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
upper  part  after  four  days'  exposure  was  found  to 
be  still  80. 

"  At  present  the  centre  of  the  volcanic  force  lies 
evidently  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  on- 
ly gases  and  smoke  work  their  way  through  the 
incumbent  earth  to  the  water,  and  escape  in  noise, 
flames,  and  smoke  to  the  surface.  But  should  a 
fissure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  allow  the  water 
to  penetrate  to  the  fires  that  throw  up  the  melted 
metal  of  the  new  bland  to  the  suHace,  an  eruption 
may  take  place  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  which 
destroyed  Pompii,  but  far  more  terrible.  The  erup- 
tion that  formed  the  present  i^nd  of  Nea  Kaim^nd 
began  in  the  year  1707,  and  the  volcanic  action 
continued,  without  doing  any  serious  injury  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Thdra,  until  1718.  It  is  possible  the 
present  eruption  may  continue  as  long,  and  be  as 
mild  in  its  operation.  But  as  late  as  1650  a  terrible 
eruption  laid  waste  great  part  of  the  island,  and 
raiMd  an  island  on  its  northeastern  coast,  which 
soon  sank  acain  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  shoal.  The 
island  of  Old  Kaim^nS  made  its  first  appearance  in 
the  year  198  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  siae  was 
increased  by  several  eruptions  mentioned  in  history. 
The  first  addition  it  received  was  in  1457.  The 
Small  Kaim^nd,  which  is  nearest  to  Thdra,  was 
thrown  up  in  1573.  All  the  eruptions  in  the  bay 
have  been  attended  with  similar  phenomena,  and 
the  best  accounts  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Abbd  Pdgues  and  Dr.  Louis  Ross : 
*  Histoire  et  Ph^om^nes  du  Yolcan  et  fles  Vol- 
caniques  de  Santorin.'  Paris,  Imprimerie  Royale, 
1842.  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln  des 
Aegaeischen  Meeres.    Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Ross." 

M.  Glais-Bizoin,  the  witty  opposition  deputy, 
has  just  dedicated  his  play,  which  has  been  con- 
demned bv  the  censorship,  to  M.  Rouher.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  last  year  M.  Rouher  answered 
AL  Glais-GIzoin's  speech  in  the  Chamber  asking  for 
more  fireedom  in  France  by  saving  that  France  al- 
ready possessed  every  kind  of  u^euom. 

Mr.  James  Greenwood — the  author  of  ^  A 
Night  in  a  Workhouse " —  is  contributing  a  series 
of  *' Starlight  Readings"  to  the  London  Evening 
Star,  —  descriptions  of  queer  spots  and  strange 
phases  of  life  m  the  dan  places  of  London. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gaz/ette  says,  that  credit  b  taken 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie  for  not  having  been  pres- 
ent at  General  Fleury's  party  when  Thdrdsa  sang. 
The  heroine  of  the  Alcazar  now  finds  the  best  sa- 
lons open  to  her,  and  in  the  fashionable  prints  her 
movements  are  chronicled  as  carefully  and  respect* 
fiilly  as  those  of  Mdlle.  Patti,  or  any  of  the  great 
musical  artists. 

The  Americans  in  London  celebrated  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Washington,  by  a  dinner  at  Willis's  Rooms.  The 
Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse,  United  States  Consul  at 
London,  took  the  chair,  and  amon^  those  present 
were  his  Excellency  the  United  States  Minister, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  J.  £.  Caimes, 
Hon.  George  Folsom,  Mr.  Benjamin  Moran,  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Legation,  London ;  Mr. 
Dennis  R  Alward,  Assistant  S^retary  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  London ;  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  United 
States  Consul,  Manchester,  &c.  The  chairman  de- 
livered a  brief  address  upon  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington and  hb  place  in  American  history,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  **  His  memory."  The  toast  was 
drunk  in  solemn  silence,  the  band  plaving  "  Waeh- 
incton's  March."  "  The  Memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
c<£i "  was  then  given  fix>m  the  chair,  and  similarly 
honored,  the  band  playing  **  The  Dead  March  m 
Saul."  The  next  toast  was  ''The  Health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  spoken  to  by  Colo- 
nel Griffith,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Mason  Jones. 
''The  Health  of  the  Queen"  was  next  drunk  up- 
standing, the  band  playing  the  National  Anthem. 
Mr.  Adams's  health  having  been  drunk,  he  made  a 
speech  in  whic^  he  adverted  to  the  reserve  which 
was  imposed  on  him  by  passing  events,  spoke  of 
Washington's  patriotism  ana  his  concern  for  tne  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  commending  that  great 
man's  last  patriotic  counsels  to  the  consideration  of 
his  countrymen.  "  Our  whole  country "  was  next 
given,  and  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Denison 
and  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  re- 
sponded to  the  toast  of  "  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain."  He  drew  a  sketch  of  Washington 
as  the  English  gentleman,  displaying  an  eminentlj 
English  type  of  character  even  when  English  prin- 
ciples of  uberty  taught  him  to  fight  Englisn  soldiers, 
and  distinguishing  between  his  school  of  statesman- 
ship  fashioned  on  the  best  English  model,  and  that 
of  Jefierson,  whose  ideas  had  been  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Moniieur  states  that  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year  directed  to  the  new  disease  called  trichinosis. 
No  instances  of  this  affection  have  yet  occurred  in 
France,  but  it  has  proved  fatal  in  many  cases  in 
Germany.  At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Academy  of  Medicine  last  year  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Delpech  to  collect  information  on  the  subject. 
The  Minister  has  now  appointed  Dr.  Delpech  and 
M.  Raynal,  professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  at 
Alfort,  to  study  the  disease  firom  a  veterinary  point 
of  view.  They  will  immediately  go  to  Germany, 
passing  through  Hay  (Belgium),  where  the  malady 
has  appeared. 
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GONE  TO  THE  TBUNKMAKEB'S. 

In  the  Apologetical  Dialogue,  so  called,  which 
finmiB  the  epilogue  to  Ben  Jonson's  learned  and  lar 
horious,  or  —  to  elaborate  the  labial  emphaBis  — 
leamedlj  labored  comedy  of  ^  The  Poetaster,"  the 
author  is  made  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  con- 
Tiction  that  his  lines  shall  flourish  in  vifior  and  re- 
nown long  after  those  of  his  enemies  shaU  have  been 
turned  to  all  base  uses ;  —  *'  when,  what  they  write 
'gaizist  me,"  he  says, 

"Shall,  like  a  figure  drawn  in  water,  fleet, 
And  the  poor  wretched  papers  be  employed 
To  dothe  tobacco,  or  Bome  cheaper  drug." 

Horace  is  the  central  figure  in  the  high-comedy 
department^  of  that  plav;   and,  in  penning  these 

im(Uul  of  "* 


lines,  rare  Ben  was  mm( 


Horace's 


'*  in  vlcnm  vendentem  pus  et  odorea, 
Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amleitur  ineptis." 

Of  which  pungent  passage  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  practice  of  applying  unsalable  authors  to  the 
ignoble  uses  of  retail  dealers  in  petty  articles  must 
have  existed  in  Bome  for  some  tune  before  it  coidd 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  Horace,  and  upon  some 
considerable  scale  as  a  known  public  usage,  before 
it  could  have  roused  any  echoes  of  public  mirth  as  a 
sadric  allusion,  or  have  had  any  meaning  and  sting. 
Macaulay  was  yet  a  young  man  when  he  amusS 
himself  wiUi  turning  over  some  recent  volumes  of 
periodical  works,  and  seeinf  how  many  immortal 
productions  had,  within  a  few  months,  been  gath- 
ered to  the  poems  of  Blackmore  and  the  novels  of 
Hrs.  Behn ;  now  man^  **  profound  views  of  human 
nature,"  and  "  exquisite  aelineations  of  fashionable 
nuumers,"  and  ^vernal,  sunny,  and  refreshing 
thoughts,"  and  "high  imaginings,"  and  ^younff 
breaBiings,"  and  '*  eznbodyings,"  and  "pinings,"  and 
«  mifiglingg  with  the  bewity  of  the  universe,"  &c., 
Hbc.,  ^e  world  had  contrived  to  forget, — the  names 
(tf  die  books  and  of  the  writers  being  already  buried 
in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  the  name  of  the  builder  of 
Stonebenge.  It  was  in  1880  that  the  young  Edin- 
harA  Reviewer  thus  discoursed,  —  all  on  the  text 
of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  and  die  art  of  puffing ; 
and  he  went  on  to  saj^ :  *'  Some  of  the  weli-puflTed 
fiwhiopable  novels  of  eig^hteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  bold  the  pastry  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty ; 
and  others  wnich  are  now  extolled  in  langua^  al- 
flKMft  too  high  flown  hr  the  merits  of  Don  Qwxote, 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-one."  A  safe  prophecy,  well- 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  and  true  not  only  of 
fashionahlJB  novels,  but  of  panegyrized  perfonuances 
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in  eveiT  branch  of  literature,  whether  li^ht  as  Plau- 
tus  or  heavy  as  Seneca.  For  this  is  tne  story  of 
their  lives  from  year  to  year.  And,  as  saith  die  fool 
i'  the  forest,  thus  may  we  see  (quoth  he)  how  die 
world  wags. 

That  amiable  ex -tobacconist,  Mr.  Allison,  in 
Southey's  "Doctor,"  had  acquired  his  liking  for 
books  by  looking  casually  now  and  then  over  the 
leaves  c2f  those  unfortunate  volumes  with  which  the 
shop  was  supplied  for  its  daily  consumption.  It  was 
not  a  bad  thought  to  introduce  a  retired  trunkmaker 
on  the  stage,  who  makes  pithy  allusions  to  the  literar 
ture  of  his  professional  experience.  Thus,  in  Gold- 
thumb's  interview  with  his  neighbor.  Sir  Gilbert 
Norman,  the  ex-tradesman  astounds  the  baronet  by 
an  incidental  "For,  as  the  poet  says — "  "Po- 
etry 1 "  exclaims  Sir  Gilbert,  in  amaze ;  and  Gold- 
thumb  ambiguously  explains,  "  For  more  than  thir^ 
Years  I  was  up  to  my  elbows  in  it  (Aside:  He 
has  n'%  heard  that  I  was  a  trunkmaker  ?)  And  the 
poet,  speaking  of  wives,  savs  —  he  says — ha !  I  for^ 
get  the  lines,  out  I  remember  the  paper  perfecdy." 

"  Sir  GiB).  The  Awquent  fiite  of  poetry  with  some 
people;  insensible  to  its  inspiration,  they  only  dwdl 
upon  jjts  rags. 

"Gold,  Bagsl    O,  hal  the  paper.    Tes,  it  can't  be 

otherwise,  jon  know For  as  you  say  in  one  of 

your  beautiful  Parliament  speeches — 

**  Sir  Gilb,  My  speeches  I . ...  Is  it  possible  I  have 
you  met  with  my  speeches  1 

"  Gold.  Upon  my  honor,  you  never  published  one  that 
it  did  n't  somehow  fidl  into  my  hands. 

"Sir  Gilb.  This  is  stranee,—- yet  sratifying 

Andvou  really  have  dipped  into  my  littte  orations  ? 

"  Gold,  Dipped  in  'em  1  I  've  hammered  over  'em  for 
hours.  And  so,  I  think,  I  know  whole  sentences  of 
them." 

* 

The  orator^s  speeches  have,  therefore,  in  this  one 
instance,  gone  to  the  tninkmaker^s  to  some  purpose 

—  such  as  it  is,  over  and  lAove  the  trunk  line,  or 
main  branch,  of  his  business.  So,  again,  when 
D'Artagnan,  Dumas's  Gascon  hero,  expresses  sur- 
prise at  his  old  retainer,  Planchet,  quodng  mathe- 
mathics  and  philosophy,  "  Monsieur,  Planchet  ex- 
plains, "  in  my  grocery  business  I  use  much  printed 
paper,  and  that  instructs  me." 

One  of  the  appliances  of  the  street  sweetrtnff 
trade  which  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  saw  in  the  room 
of  a  seller,  was  —  Acts  of  Parliament  A  pile  of 
these,  a  foot  or  more  deep,  he  tells  us,  lay  on  a  shelf 

—  used  to  wrap  up  the  peppermint  rode,  and  gin- 
ger-drops, and  Dull  s-eyes,  ana  toffy.  The  seller  in 
question  bought  his  "  paper  "  of  the  stadoners,  or  at 
the  old-book  shops.     Sometimes,  he  said,  he  got 
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works  in  this  way  in  sheets  which  had  never  been 
cut,  and  which  he  retained  to  read  at  his  short  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  and  then  used  to  wrap  his  goods 
in.  In  this  way  he  had  read  through  two  Histories 
of  England. 

It  IS  plain  our  linen  manufacture  is  advanced, 
said  Swift,  by  the  great  waste  of  paper  made  by  our 
present  set  of  poets;  not  to  mention  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  same  to  shopkeepers,  especially  grocers, 
apothecaries,  and  pastry-cooks.  The  topic  is  a 
favorite  one  with  the  Dean,  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  mixed  multitude  of  ballad-wnters,  ode-makers, 
translators,  farce-compounders,  opera-mongers,  biog- 
raphers, pamphleteers,  and  journalists  he  declares 
to  be  profitable  to  no  living  soul  beyond  the  range 
of  pastry-cooks,  grocers,  chandlers,  and  tobacco- 
retailers.  Writers  of  polemical  pamphlets  —  Re- 
joinders and  Replies  —  are  specially  doomed  to  this 
de^ading  end,  in  Lord  Shaftesbuiy's  estimate. 
"  An  ori^nal  work  or  two,"  supposes  the  noble  au- 
thor of  tne  Characteristics,  "  may  perhaps  remain ; 
but  for  the  subsequent  Defences,  the  Answers,  Re- 
joinders, and  Replications,  they  have  been  long 
since  paying  their  attendance  to  the  pastry-cooks/^ 
Bat  to  return  to  Swift  He  makes  Mrs.  Curll,  in 
her  letter  on  her  poor  <*  empoisoned  "  husband's  be- 
half, to  his  pu|i>lisher,  Mr.  Lintot,  conclude  with  a 
**  Pray  recommend  me  to  your  pastry-cook,  who 
furnishes  you  yeBrly  with  tarts  in  exchange  for  your 
paper."  So,  m  the  Dean's  matchless  verses  on  his 
own  death :  — 

*^  Some  country  sqnire  to  Lintot  ffoes, ' 
Inquires  for  *  Swift  in  Verse  or  Prose.* 
Says  Lintot,  *  I  have  heard  the  name; 
He*  died  a  year  ago.'  — '  Tlie  same.' 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
*  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Dack  Lane; 
I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  boolcs, 
Ijist  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  I 
I  find  yoa  *re  bat  a  stranger  here.'  " 

To  his  familiar  friend,  Doctor  Sheridan,  on  his  Art 
of  Punning,  Swift  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  con- 
taining these,  among  other  benignant  aspirations :  — 

^  May  no  vile,  miscreant,  saucv  cook 
Presume  to  tear  thy  learned  book, 
To  singe  bis  fowl  for  nicer  guest, 
Or  pin  it  on  the  turkey's  breast 
Keep  It  from  pastry,  baked  or  flying, 
From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying, 
From  lighting  pipe,  or  making  snuff, 
Or  casing  np  a  feather  maff. 
From  all  the  several  ways  the  grocer 
(Who  to  the  learned  world 's  a  foe,  sir) 
Has  found  in  twisting,  folding,  packing, 
His  brains  and  ours  at  once  a-racking. 
And  may  it  never  curl  the  head 
Of  either  living  block  or  dead." 

Curious  that  in  so  complete  a  list  of  contingent  re- 
mainders the  Trunkmaker  should  be  lefl  out.  One 
would  have  supposed  him  no  more  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten than  he  used  to  be  in  that  mysterious  Cock- 
ney toast  of  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion in  ^*  Notes  and  Queries,*  when  to  the  post- 
prandial proposition,  **  All  friends  round  St.  Paul's,'' 
was  invariably  attached  this  rider,  **Not  forgetting 
the  Trunkmaker  round  the  Comer.**  The  good 
citizen  had  a  meaning  in  it,  no  doubt,  and  knew  the 
reason  why. 

Tom  Sheridan  reoiprocated,  ailer  a  sort,  the 
kindly  deprecation  of  Jonathan  Swift  At  least  he 
invoked  the  Dean's  cookery  vengeance  against  cer- 
tain snappish  verses  of  his  own :  — 

**  Take  those  iambics  which  I  wrote, 
When  anger  made  me  piping  hot, 


And  fi^ve  them  to  your  cook, 
To  singe  your  fi>wl,  or  save  your  paste, 
The  next  time  when. yon  have  a  feast; 

They  *11  save  you  many  a  book." 

And  then  the  Doctor  suggests  a  nast^  alternative, 
as  his  model,  the  Dean,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
nearly  all  the  passages  ^rom  which  we  have  quoted 
(never  venturing  to  quote  all) ;  and  as  Peter  Pin- 
dar, again,  loved  to  do, — for  ne,  too,  is  profuse  on 
this  subject  of  the  degradation  of  books.     In  one 

?assage  Peter  introduces  our  toasted  friend  of  St 
^aul's  Churchyard.  It  is  in  the  recriminatoiy  dud 
of  words  between  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  on  the 
merits  of  their  rival  biographies  of  Johnson.  The 
lady  says :  — 

*'  Where  grocers  and  where  pastry-cooks  reside, 
Thy  book,  with  triumph,  may  indulge  its  pride: 
Preach  to  the  patty-pans  sententious  stnf^  — 
And  hug  that  idolof  the  nose,  called  snnff; 
With  all  its  stories,  cloves  and  ginger  please. 
And  pour  its  wonders  to  a  pound  of  cheese.** 

Mr.  Boswell  has  his  tu  quoque  always  ready,  evea 
when  a  lady 's  in  the  case :  — 

**  Madam,  your  irony  is  wondrous  fine ! 
Sense  in  each  thought,  and  wit  in  every  line. 
Yet,  madam,  when  the  leaves  of  my  poor  book 
Visit  the  grocer  or  the  pastry-cook, 
Tows,  to  enjoy  of  fame  the  just  reward, 
May  aid  the  trunkmaker  of  PauPs  Churchyard, 
In  the  same  alehouses  together  used, 
By  the  same  fingers  they  may  be  abused. 
The  greasy  snnners  yours,  perchance,  may  wipe, 
Whilst  mine,  high  honored,  lights  a  toper^s  pipe." 

Boileau,  as  his  manner  is,  again  and  again  makes 
"  awful  mirth  "  of  the  rag-shop  destinies  of  epheme- 
ral literature,  —  now  all  the  rage  at  the  librariesi 
and  anon  selling  at  so  much  per  pound :  — 

'*  Gombien,  pour  quelques  mols,  ont  vu  fleurir  leur  livre, 
Dont  les  vers  en  paquet  se  vendent  a  la  livre! 
Vous  pourrez  vo}r,  un  temps,  vos  ^rits  estimte 
Courir  de  main  en  main  par  la  ville  semds; 
Pul 
Suivre 

or  any  other  equally  foigotten  name.  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  the  large  proportion  of  verses  which 

**  aussi  peu  lu  que  ceuz  de  Pelletier, 
N'a  fait  de  chez  Seroy  qu*ttn  saut  ohez  T^picier." 

Sercy  being  the  libraire  du  pcdais  —  whence  at  one 
bound,  nay,  at  one  step  —  uke  the  fatal  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  —  these  authots 
made  their  way  to  the  grocer's  shop,  to  be  sold  as 
so  much  dead  weight  avoirdupois.  Again,  in  the 
Epistle  of  the  King, — 

"  II  est  f^heux,  grand  roi,  de  se  voir  saos  leoteor, 
£t  dialler,  du  recit  de  ta  gloire  immortelle, 
Habiller,  chez  Froncosur,  le  sucre  et  la  conelie,"  — 

FrancQ&ur  beinc  a  Jixmeux  Sjneier^  or,  as  modem 
Cockaigne  would  say,  an  eminent  grocer,  in  the 
days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Christopher  Anstey  applies  that  very  term,  emi- 
nent, to  a  cook  —  in  his  lines  "  written  at  Mr.  Gill's, 
an  eminent  Cook  at  Bath,"  of  which  one  stanza  is 
pertly  pertinent  to  this  our  theme :  -* 

**  Immortal  bards,  view  here  your  wit, 
The  labors  of  your  quill, 
To  singe  the  fowl  upon  the  spit 
Condemned  by  Master  GUl." 

There  is  an  entry  in  BjTfon'S  Joonial  which  de- 
scribes that  noble  lord,  at  Kavenna,  as  out  of  s|Nrit8, 
reading  the  papers,  and  thinking  what  fame  was,  on 
seeing,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that  "  Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Ttinbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  floor,  cheese,  and,  it 
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ia  believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gypsy  woman  ac- 
cused. He  had  on  his  counter  a  oook,  the  Life  of 
Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  cheese  was  fbund,  &c.,  and  a  leaf  of 
Fkmela  wrapt  round  the  bacon."  What,  asks  By- 
ron, would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of 
authors,  have  said,  could  he  have  traced  his  pages 
from  their  place  on  the  French  prince's  toilet,  to  uie 
grocer's  counter  and  the  gypsv  murderess's  bacon  ? 
^  What  would  he  have  said  ?  what  can  anybody 

3r,  save  what  Solomon  said  long  before  us  ?  After 
,  it  is  but  pasnng  from  one  counter  to  another, 
fitmi  the  booVsellers  to  the  other  tradesman's, — 
grocer  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  I  have  met 
with  most  poetry  upon  trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to 
consider  the  trunkmaker  as  the  sexton  of  author- 
ship." 

To  pastry,  however,  in  another  place,  if  not  in 
another  mood,  the  cynical  bard  pretends  to  owe  his 
acquaintance  with 

**  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquizztcal  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  ^on  at  Mestri) 
1  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry." 

Nor  does  Byron  shirk  the  prospect  of  himself 
contributing  to  the  trade  demands  of  the  trunk- 
maker: — 

**  And  thongh  these  lines  shonM  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos." 

There  is  some  consolation,  perhaps,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  curi-paper  uses,  to  a  poet  of  sensibility. 
Mat  Prior,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  a  little  miss  of 
&ve  years  old,  he  being  then  forty,  has  a  stanza 
whicn  teUs  how 

^  she  makes  her  silkworms  beds 
With  all  the  tender  thin^  I  swear, 
And  all  the  house  my  passion  reads, 
In  papers  roand  her  oaby  hair." 

Wherennto  a  paraUelpassaee  in  effect  occurs  in  the 
lyrics  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendefl  Holmes :  — 

**  Where  go  the  poet's  lines  ?  — 
Answer,  ye  evening  tapers! 
Te  auburn  locks,  ye  golaen  curls. 
Speak  from  your  folded  papers !  " 

Indeed,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  poets  are 
ready  enough  to  recognize  their  possible,  if  not 
probable,  doom  of  professional  connection  with 
trunkmaker,  confectioner,  and  the  rest.  And  even 
in  BO  grave  and  sad  a  poem  as  In  Memariam,  Mr. 
Tennyson  resists  not  utterance  of  the  sportive  fimcy 

that 

"  These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 

May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box, 
May  serve  to  cnrl  a  maiden*8  locks, 
Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

**  A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find. 

And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief — then  changea  to  something  else, 
Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind." 

1£  de  Steir  appended  to  a  volume  of  his  poems 
a  sort  ofprwiUge  en  parodie^  supposed  to  be  written 
fay  his  wife,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Chancellor  d'Agueaseau :  hence  the  style  affected  in 
the  injunction  following :  — 

'*  Nous  d^fendons  k  toas  confisenrs,  pfttissiers, 
Marchands  de  benrre,  ainsi  qn'k  tons  les  Spielers,' 
De  rien  envelopper  iamais  dans  cet  ouvrage, 

8noi(|a*h  vrai  dire  il  soit  tout  propre  h  oet  usage; 
n  bieo  paieront  dix  fois  ce  qu'alors  il  vandra, 
Modique  ch&timent  qui  nal  ne  minera." 

Daniel  O'Connell  one  day  met  a  prolific  writer 


of  pamphlets  which  usually  went  pretty  straight  to 
the  butter-shop,  and  said,  *'  I  saw  something  very 
good  in  your  new  pamphlet  this  morning."  *^  Ah ! " 
exclaimed  die  delighted  pamphleteer,  "what  was 
it  ?  "  "A  pound  of  butter,"  was  the  excruciating 
reply. 

jriiere  are  some  speculations  of  Washington  Lv 
ving's  on  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  current  litera- 
ture, —  or  such  of  it  as  was  current  once  upon  a 
time,  when  Geoige  the  Fourth  was  king,  and  Greoffrey 
Crayon  a  Gent,  —  if  retrieved  piecemeal,  by  future 
antiquaries,  frx)m  among  the  rubbish  of  ages ;  when, 
for  instance,  the  festive  and  amatory  songs  of  Moore 
may  become  matters  of  laborious  research  and  pain- 
ful collation.  Let  whoso  can,  find  comfort  in  the 
assurance  that  it  is  not  merely  "  such  exquisite  au- 
thors as  Moore  "  that  are  doomed  to  consume  the  oil 
of  future  antiquaries.  "  Many  a  poor  scribbler,  who 
is  now,  apparently,  sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry-cooks 
and  cheese-mong^ers,  will  then  rise  again  in  frag- 
ments, and  flourish  in  learned  immoitality."  * 

LA  SONNAMBULA 

The  country  between  St.  Nazaire  and  Yannes  is 
neither  beautifiil  nor  interesting.  Sombre  forests  of 
fir,  stretching  over  mite  after  mile  of  undulating 
plain,  and  seldom  varied  by  the  appearance  of  a 
peasant's  cottage  or  the  mansion  of  a  Breton  noble, 
oppress  the  eye  and  fiitigue  the  mind  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  wearied  traveller  is  fain  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  should  he  be 
unlucky  enough  to  journey  by  theiog-trot  railway 
that  runs  through  this  desert.  Tnere  is  not  even 
excitement  at  the  stations,  —  in  fact,  excitement  of 
any  sort  is  discouraged  by  the  paternal  government 
of  France.  It  is  unhealthy,  it  disturbs  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  the  people;  wherefore  the  utmost 
regularity  of  thought  and  action  is  produced  by  a 
dift^reet  system  of  national  education,  which  is  just 
as  visible  at  railway  stations  as  elsewhere.  You  are 
not  allowed,  for  instance,  to  walk  up  and  down  the 

Slatform ;  the  impatience  and  suspense  might  pro- 
uce  agitation :  you  are  therefore  cooped  up  in  an 
apartment  according  to  the  class  whereby  you  trav- 
el ;  the  train  is  placed  so  that  its  first-lass,  second- 
class,  and  third-class  carriages  are  directly  opposite 
these  respective  apartments,  and  at  a  given  moment 
the  doors  are  opened  and  you  are  propelled  into 
your  proper  place  in  the  train,  under  tne  superin- 
tendence of  several  sergents-de-viUe.  So  that  in  trav- 
elling through  the  country  there  is  not  even  variety 
met  with  at  these  halting-places.  You  glide  into 
the  empty  station,  suddenly  the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  in  scramble  a  few  Breton  peasants,  and  away 
you  go  again,  through  the  interminable  forests  of 
fir. 

For  fellow-travellers  I  had  a  lady  and  gentieman 
of  uncertain  age :  the  latter  mi^ht  be  about  thirty- 
five  ;  the  former  was  good-lookmg,  which  ought  to 
obviate  all  speculations  as  to  years;  They  were  not 
married,  for  he  seemed  particulariy  courteous  and 
attentive  to  her ;  they  were  not  brother  and  sister, 
for  they  were  utterly  unlike  each  other.  I  con- 
cluded them  to  be  simply  firiends,  or  perhaps  pro- 
spective husband  and  wife.  The  gentieman  was 
somewhat  reserved ;  answered  her  inquiries  kindly, 
but  curdy ;  and  seemed  more  amused  than  interested 
by  her  remarks.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  ad- 
mirable manner,  the  ever-varying  beauty,  the  bril- 

*  Bnoebridfs  HaU:  A  Llteimij  AoUqaary. 
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liant,  witt)r,  bashful^  and  simple  conrenation  of  his 
younger  mend  ?  The  artless  grace  of  every  move- 
ment was  pretty  and  perplexing  as  the  motions  of  a 
squirrel ;  sne  was  constantly  changing  in  her  look, 
in  her  mood,  even  in  the  attitudes  she  formed; 
while  in  her  casual  observations  there  were  such 
subtle  drolleries,  such  unconscious  shrewdness  and 
liumor,  that  the  longer  you  listened  the  more  you 
were  charmed. 

She  dropped  her  glove. 

I  picked  it  up ;  and  this  little  circumstance  made 
us  friends.  From  a  few  words  of  thanks,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  the  weather,  then  upon  the 
country,  upon  the  Breton  populace,  upon  tibe  French, 
upon  the  English,  and  their  oarbarous  customs.  She 
was  indescribably  engaging ;  she  laughed  and  chat- 
ted, grew  serious,  and  abruptly  darted  again  into 
comedy ;  teased  her  companion  for  his  austerity  and 
reticent  smiles ;  and  gave  herself  such  pretty  ^rs 
and  graces,  that  one  could  have  fancied  ner  a  child 
of  thirteen.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  **  Le  Drac  " 
when  in  Paris;  if  I. had  read  the  last  new  novel 
burlesquing  the  English ;  then  hummed  an  air  from 
the  last  page  of  the  Journal  du  Dimanchej  a  very 
un-Sunday-uke  magazine  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"It  is  a  pretty  air,  is  it  not,  Monsieur ?  The 
music  is  by  Mme.  Dentu,  the  words  by  Emile  Ck>t- 
tenet.    Listen: — 

*  La  coquette  Michellne 

Doit  ^pouser  mon  cousin, 
Anssi  va-t-il  ce  matin 
Juiqa*k  la  ville  voisine 
Acbeter  en  ma^asin 
Pour  le  grand  jour,  j'imagine 
Le  voile  de  mousselme 
Avec  les  bijoux  d'or  fin. 

Oh!  oh!  Miohelette, 

Est  bien  coquette. 

Pauvre  cousin, 

Panvre  cousin, 
Que  je  plains  pas  ton  destln.' 

"  The  poor  lover.  Monsieur,  returns  with  the  Jew- 
els, and  Michelinette  runs  off  to  the  mirror,  without 
even  thanking  him.  She  is  so  engaged  in  judging 
of  their  effect  that  she  seems  to  foi^get  even  his 
presence,  and  in  his  eye  there  bums  a  tear,  —  alas ! 
Monsieur,  he  weeps !  — 

*  Mais  elle  a  vn  son  chagrin, 
£t  remettant  dans  T^crin 

La  pamre  qui  la  charme: 
Ami,  reprends  ces  bijoux, 
Dignes,  ma  foi,  d*nne  reine; 
Et,  puisque  je  t'ai  fait  peine 
Le  me  mets  k  tes  genoux. 
Non,  non,  Michelinette, 
N*eit  pas  coquette, 
Henrenx  cousin, 
Henrenx  cousin, 
Ne  plains  pas  ton  destin.* 

So  it  is  all  over,  and  they  are  happv.  You  English 
have  no  such  little  quarrels,  such  pleasant  reconcili- 
ations; yon  are  always  the  same, — cold,  formal, 
methodicaL  I  think  if  I  married  an  Englishman  I 
should  tease  him  to  death." 

^  And  who  would  not  desire  such  a  fitscinating 
method  of  qnitting  life  ?  " 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  you  flatter  me!  But  what  I 
Ycverence  in  these  English  is  their  power,  their 
grandeur,  their  great  w^th.  They  are  all  rich,  — 
all  very  rich,  are  they  not  ?  "    ^  ^ 

Despite  the  eharming  simplicity  with  which  the 
question  was  aaked,  I  was  obliged,  in  reply,  to  sus^ 
gest  that  in  England  I  knew  of  one  or  two  people 


who  might  be  richer,  with  no  great  detriment  to 
themselves. 

"Why,  you  capy  fortunes  on  your  fin^rs,  in 
your  watch-pockets,  in  your  purses.  Will  Moiisieur 
think  me  rude  if  I  ask  to  see  his  ring  ?  " 

At  once  the  trinket  was  in  her  possession,  and 
with  quite  an  infantine  curiosity  did  she  examine  it 
She  then  passed  it  to  her  companion,  whose  atten- 
tion had  already  been  fixed  upon  it  while  it  was 
yet  on  my  finger. 

"  You  will  think  ns  monsters  of  rudeness,  Mon^ 
sieur,"  said  he ;  "  but  English  workmanship  is  quite  a 
novelty  to  us.  The  quaint  figuring  around  the  stone, 
for  example,  is  purely  nortnem.  I  presume  Mon- 
sieur has  also  an  English  watch  ?  " 

"  Of  the  eighteenth  century,"  said  I ;  "  an  hdr- 
loom  in  our  family." 

"  What  a  treasure  ! "  he  replied,  with  more  vi- 
vacity than  he  had  hitherto  revealed.  *^  Woold 
Monsieur  have  the  goodness —  ?  " 

They  were  no  less  delighted  with  the  watch,  and 
insisted  on  my  opening  it  to  show  its  internal  con- 
struction and  the  jewels  which  it  contained.  The 
back  of  the  watch  was  also  admired,  with  its  qnamt 
carving,  and  likewise  its  precious  stones,  which  were 
more  readily  visible  than  those  inside.  The  gentle- 
man leant  back  in  his  seat,  as  though  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  exhibited  this  curiosity,  while  the 
young  lady  remained  as  lively  as  ever,  and  contin- 
ued her  conversation  during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Towards  evening  we  entered  the  town  of  Vannes, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Morbihan.  I 
pitched  my  travelling-case  into  the  first  omnibus 
that  presented  itself,  which  happened  to  be  that  be- 
longing to  the  "  JEIdtel  du  Dauphin  " ;  and  I  observed 
that  my  lady  friend  was  also  about  to  enter  the 
same  vehicle,  when  her  companion  made  a  slight 
gesture  of  dissent. 

"  Which  hotel  ? "  he  inquired  of  the  conductor. 

"  *  Hdtel  du  Dauphin,'  Monsieur." 

He  remained  a  moment  in  doubt. 

"  There  is  the  *  Hdtel  de  la  Croix  Vertc/  "  he  re- 
marked to.  his  companion,  *'  and  the  *  Hdtel  de 
France.'" 

"Z€  vaici — par  id,  Monsieur  f  cried  another 
conductor,  with  an  expressive  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  courteous  inclination  of  the  body. 

The  lady  terminated  the  Httie  debate  by  a  slight 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  at  her  companion's  hesitation ; 
then,  giving  the  conductor  her  sinall  quantity  of  lug- 
sage,  stepped  into  the  omnibus,  ana  we  all  three 
drove  on  to  the  Hdtel  du  Dauphin.  Having  taken 
apartments,  and  ascertained  that  the  tdUe-dhaie 
was  fixed  for  half  past  five,  we  took  advantage  of 
the  intervening  hour  to  ramble  through  the  quaint 
old  streets  of  Uie  town,  and  admire  its  extraordi- 
nary domestic  architecture. 

All  this  time  I  had  been  unable  to  discover  the 
names  of  my  companions  ;  she  only  called  him 
Louis  ;  he  addressed  her  sometimes  as  Dcnise,  — 
oflener  as  Mademoiselle.  As  our  acquaintance  had 
begun  without  the  usual  English  preliminaries  of 
formal  introduction  or  card-presenting,  they  were 
no  wiser  as  regarded  myself;  nevertheless,  we  were 
soon  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  our  walk 
through  the  town  was  rendered  doubly  agreeable 
by  the  casual  observations  with  which  we  greeted 
every  fresh  object  of  interest 

And  of  these  tiiere  were  plentv*  The  uneven, 
narrow,  straggling  streets  were  fiill  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned, picturesque  beauty.    The  projecting  second- 
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stories  of  the  bouses,  adorned  with  grotesque  wooden 
carving  and  fuU-len^h  figures  of  saints,  the  open 
casements  of  green  guiss  crossed  into  diamond  panes, 
the  ancient  walls  of  the  town,  the  grass-covered  fosse 
of  the  Tour  du  Conn^table,  the  venerable  and  stately 
proportions  of  the  cathedral,  altogether  presented 
an  admirable  picture  of  a  feudal  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  only  required  the  introduction  of  a  few 
long-haired,  sallow-featured,  and  strangely-dressed 
peasants,  to  add  to  it  a  thorough  Breton  character. 
Mademoiselle  Denise  was  enraptured  with  these 
quaint  characteristics  of  a  former  age.  She  seemed 
to  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  manners  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bretons;  every  fresh  object  was 
matter  for  fresh  wonder,  and  our  walk  was  inde- 
scribably delightfid. 

She  was  no  less  agreeable  when  we  returned  to 
dine.  She  was  the  only  lady  present  at  the  tabU- 
(TkoU :  but  she  conversed  fJreely,  even  when  the  sub- 
ject oif  our  talk  became  general.  In  fact,  at  one 
point,  she  led  the  conversation  to  that  which  had 
oeeun  our  acquaintance,  the  subject  of  watches, 
and,  in  her  laughing  way,  said  tliat  if  the  gentle- 
men who  were  present  would  produce  their  watches, 
there  would  no  two  of  them  oe  found  precisely  to 
agree. 

"  And  a  gentleman  always  prides  himself  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  watch,"  she  added,  witn  a 
playful  irony. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  said  one  gentleman,  '*  you 
compel  me  to  contradict  you.  my  friend's  watch 
is  precisely  the  same  as  my  own." 

lier  companion  laughed;  but  she  insisted  that 
she  was  right,  and  refused  to  believe  it,  until  the 
gentleman  politely  handed  her  both  watches. 

"  There  is  one  second  of  difference,  Monsieur ;  I 
swear  it  I "  she  cried,  with  the  greatest  glee,  '*  and  I 
am  right,  after  all." 

^  You  are  rude,  Denise,"  said  her  friend ;  ^'  let  me 
return  these  gentlemen  their  watches." 

"^  He  spoils  me.  Monsieur,"  she  said  to  me,  "  and 
then  reproaches  me.  Is  he  not  cruel,  then,  — :  a  sav- 
age ?    Behold,  therefore,  how  he  glares  1 " 

The  glaring  savage  was  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  drying  his  moustache  after  having  taken  a 
draught  of  vin  rouge^  and  neither  in  action  nor  in 
manner  did  he  seem  very  terrible. 

After  dinner,  having  some  letters  to  write  to  Eng- 
land, I  bade  my  new  friends  good  night,  and  went 
up  to  my  own  room,  —  not,  however,  until  Made- 
moiselle Denise  had  been  most  particular  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  following  day  an  excursion  to  the  Castle 
of  Succinio  and  to  Sarzean,  the  birthplace  of  the  au- 
ihoT  of  *'  Gil  Bias."  Considerably  before  midnight 
I  was  fast  asleep  beneath  the  soft,  thick  coverlet  and 
large  cushion  which  form  the  upper  clothing  of  a 
Breton  bed. 

It  could  have  been  but  a  short  time  thereafter 
tiiat  I  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise, — so  very 
slight,  in  fact,  that  it  still  remains  a  mvstery  to  me 
how  I  should  have  heard  it.  When  1  opened  my 
eyes  I  found  the  room  pervaded  by  bright  moon- 
light, which  was  streaming  in  through  the  casement, 
and  drawing  shadows  of  tne  bars  on  tlie  carpet.  I 
was  about  to  close  my  eyes  again,  and  address  my- 
self to  sleep,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
evident  movement  of  the  door,  whi<!;h  stood  on  the 
right  of  the  bed.  It  was  certainly  no  miracle  that 
it  should  open,  —  for  I  never  bolt  bedroom  doors  or 
•huttera  even  when  travellin^^,  —  but  that  it  should 
be  opened  at  that  tinie  of  mght  was  certainly  sur- 
prising. 
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Gradually  I  perceived  the  distance  between  the 
door  and  the  wall  increase ;  and  judge  of  my  aston- 
ishment when  I  distinctly  observed  a  white  figure 
appear,  —  the  figure  of  a  woman  that  slowly  entered 
without  seeming  even  to  look  at  me.    I  need  not 

Eretend  to  say  I  was  not  frightened;  the  lonely 
our,  the  stillness  of  the  house,  the  moonlight  falling 
through  the  window,  combined  to  make  this  vision 
a  horror  which  chilled  the  blood  in  my  veins,  and 
made  my  heart  beat  audibly.  But  now,  thoroughly 
awakened  by  the  apparition,  I  shook  aside  the 
vague  impressions  produced  on  Uie  mind  when  in  a 
state  of  unconscious  slumber ;  and  as  I  sought  with 
a  severe  scrutiny  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
this  woman,  I  recognized,  beyond  tne  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  Denise. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  made  the  dis- 
covery I  And  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
As  she  turned  her  face  to  the  moonlight,  the  clear 
definition  of  her  outline  was  sufficient  proof,  had 
proof  been  required.  There  were  the  same  finely- 
cut  lips,  the  straight  nose,  the  high  but  narrow  fore- 
head, even  the  dark  gray  eyes,  which  had  grown  fa- 
miliar to  me  during  our  acquaintanceship  of  the  pre- 
vious dozen  hours.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  as  I 
said;  but  this  loose  outer  garment  seemed  only  to 
cover  clothes  of  a  darker  hue,  —  in  fact,  I  should 
have  thought  her  dressed  as  usual,  with  the  addition 
of  this  loose  white  robe.  Her  feet,  as  was  evident 
when  she  walked,  were  bare,  and  her  long  fair  hair 
hung  down  behind,  until  it  almost  reached  ner  waist. , 
Perhaps  it  was  the  striking  resemblMice  she  bore  to 
the  heroine  of  "  La  Sonnambula "  that  first  sug- 
gested to  me  a  solution  of  this  seeipinglv  inexpu- 
cable  mystery ;  and  as  I  further  watched  her  move- 
ments, I  was  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my 
supposition.  She  was  either  an  habitual  somnam- 
bulist, or  had  been  attacked  by  a  sudden  fit  of  sleep- 
walking. The  more  I  became  assured  of  this  fistct 
the  greater  became  my  desire  to  avert  the  awkward- 
ness and  unpleasantness  of  her  b^ng  discovered  in 
such  a  painful  situation ;  but  casting  over  the  chan- 
ces of  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  allowing  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  judging 
that  she  would  in  a  few  minutes  return  to  her  own 
room,  and  the  whole  affair  remain  unknown  to  every 
one  but  myself. 

So  far  as  I  could  observe,  her  eyes  were  open ;  and 
on  her  first  entrance  into  the  room,  she  had  fixed 
them  upon  me  with  a  cold,  glassy  stare,  utterly  de- 
void or  rec<^ition  or  intelligence.  In  the  pale, 
dim  moonlight,  this  mechanicid  fixture  of  the  eyes 
was  exceedingly  unpleasant;  but  I  strove  to  look 
upon  it  simply  as  the  result  of  a  physical  ailment. 
Slowly,  noiselessly,  she  then  stepped  past  the  edge 
of  my  bed,  and  approached  the  small  dressing-tame 
yrhica  stood  at  the  window.  Her  back  was  thus 
turned  towards  me ;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals 
that  I  could  observe  her  motions.  She  seemed  to 
be  examining  the  various  articles  which  were  scat- 
tered about  the  table,  or  hanging  finom  the  toilette 
mirror,  and  presently  I  heard  ner  repeat,  in  a  low, 
clear  voice,  these  lines  from  tfa^  prayer-book,  which 
the  good  landlord  had  left  in  the  room :  — 

**  Qui  dit  an  soleil  sur  la  terre, 

D'^clairer  tout  homme  et  tout  Hen? 
,       Qui  donne  k  la  nuit  ion  myst^re? 
O  mes  enlkntB,  o*ett  Dien ! 

**  Le  bluet  et  le  del  snperbe. 

Qui  ]e8  a  teints  d'un  ixidme  bleu? 
Qai  Tffdit  remerande  et  Therbe? 
0  mes  enfants,  c'est  Dieu ! 
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**  Qni  donne  aa  bosquet  son  ombrBM? 
£t  quand  I'oiseau  chant  au  mihen, 
Qui  donne  a  Toiseau  son  ramage? 
O  mes  enlSuitB,  c*est  Diea !  " 

She  replaced  the  book  on  the  table,  and  continned 
her  investigations  among  the  other  articles  lying 
about  She  took  a  long  blue  scarf,  which  I  had 
hung  over  the  mirror,  and  bending  it  round  her 
head  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  stood  to  contemplate 
in  the  glass  the  picture  she  represented.  Anything 
more  singular  than  this  spectacle  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. The  moonlight  lent  a  pallor  to  her  face, 
which  otherwise  her  _  healthy  complexion  would 
scarcelv  have  presented ;  and  this  ghastly  whiteness, 
coupled  with  the  long  white  garment  she  wore, 
looKcd  almost  hideous  as  contrasted  with  the  bold 
blue  crown  which  she  had  assumed.  Preparatonr, 
however,  to  placing  the  turban  on  her  head,  I  ob- 
served her  withdraw  from  its  folds  a  cameo  pin, 
which  I  had  negligently  left  therein,' and,  as  I  sup- 
posed, place  it  on  the  table. 

Still  retaining  the  novel  head-dress  she  had  so  in- 
geniously constructed,  she  seemed  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  mv  jewelry,  which  was  likewise  placed  in 
front  of  the  mirror.  My  watch,  which  hung  from 
one  of  the  mahogany  knobs  at  the  side  of  the  glass, 
she  detached,  and  held  to  her  ear,  with  the  manner 
of  a  child. 

"  Chick  1  chick  I "  I  heard  her  murmur";  "'  mon 
Dieu^  queUe  vitesse/" 

I  recognized  in  this  exclamation  the  same  artless- 
ness  which  had  characterized  her  conversation  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  was  reminded  of  the  school-boy 
wno  boasted  to  his  playmate  that  "  he  had  got  such 
a  splendid  watch  I  such  a  magnificent  watch !  he 
would  wager  it  would  go  faster  than  any  watch, 
clock,  or  timepiece  in  the  town ! " 

Mademoiselle  Denise  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  de- 
part, and  my  suspense  was  momentarily  becoming 
greater.  Whaf  t^e  consequences  might  be  of  her 
suddenly  awaking  from  this  physical  stupor  I  dared 
not  imagine.  I  had  heard  of  cases  in  which  the 
somnambulist  had  been  recalled  to  consciousness 
only  to  fall  dead  on  the  spot  And  there  were 
many  reasons  why  this  strange  affair  should  not  be 
known ;  to  the  lady  herself  the  mortification  conse- 
quent upon  her  being  told  of  it  would,  I  knew,  be 
inexpressible.  • 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  was  greatly  relieved 
by  observing  her  unwind  fix>m  her  head  my  scarf, 
which  she  hung  over  the  mirror  in  the  same  position 
she  had  found  it  She  seemed  to  bestow  a  little 
attention  in  arranging  the  objects  on  the  table, 
probably  prompted  by  that  dim  consciousness  which 
haunts  us  sometimes  even  in  dreams.  She  appeared 
to  be  desirous  of  leaving  everything  in  the  order  — 
or  in  the  disorder  —  in  which  it  had  been  on  her 
entrance ;  and  after  having  done  this  satisfactorily, 
she  turned  and  walked  to  the  door.  Ab  she  passed 
I  saw  that  her  didl,  glassy  eyes  were  again  fixed 
upon  my  face,  yet  stul  with  the  same  vacant,  ex- 
pressionless stare.  She  opened  the  door,  disap- 
peared with  noiseless  steps,  and  I  was  left  to  my 
own  reflections. 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  had  prompted  me  to  get 
up ;  but  no  sooner  had  6he  gone  than  I  stepped  out 
of  bed,  and  went  to  the  table  which  had  so  inter- 
ested Mademoiselle  Denise.  Here  I  made  a  dis- 
covery which  first  startled  me,  and  then  amused  me. 
My  watch  had  disappeared,  likewise  my  chain, 
cameo  pin,  sleeve-links,  and  a  ring  set  wiui  pearls 
and  diamonds,  the  gift  of  my  mother.    I  was  some- 


what alarmed,  but  a  moment's  reflection  showed  me 
how  unjust  my  first  thought  had  been.  Moved  by 
some  incomprehensible  whim,  the  unconscioos  som- 
nambulist had  carried  with  her  these  trinkets,  as  a 
child  lifts  whatever  gay  bauble  presents  itself  to  its 
fingers ;  and  I  felt  assured  that  when  Mademoiselle 
Denise  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  herself 
pofi^essed  of  such  strange  treasures,  her  surprise 
would  only  be  equalled  by  her  desire  to  restore 
them  to  tiie  righniil  owner.  Probably,  I  thought, 
she  is' an  habitual  sleep-walker;  and,  knowing  ber 
infirmity,  will  perceive  at  once  how  the  jewelry 
came  into  her  possession,  upon  which  she  will,  of 
course,  make  instant  inquiry  to  insure  its  restora- 
tion. Even  in  this  strange  circumstance  there  was 
revealed  one  of  the  principles  which  are  supposed 
to  govern  these  fits  of  aberration.  SonmambolistB 
generally  are  interested  in  dreamy  exccunons  by 
those  things  which  interest  them  in  daytime ;  and 
reflecting  on  the  peculiar  interest  which  Mademoi- 
selle Denise  had  taken  in  my  watch  when  it  was 
first  shown  to  her,  I  could  not  wonder  that  she 
should  make  it  the  subject  of  her  regard  when  a 

rculiar  fatality  had  drawn  her  towards  my  room, 
returned  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  through  the 
night 

iJext  morning  I  rose  at  eight,  dressed,  went  down 
stairs  and  had  the  customary  bowl  of  cafi  au  Uat 
served  in  the  breakfi»t-room ;  but  though  I  waited 
and  read  the  newspaper  for  a  considerable  time, 
neither  Mademoiselle  nor  her  companion  came  into 
the  room. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  at  what 
hour  they  breakfasted. 

"  The  tabU-dhotey  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,  monsieur." 

"  I  shall  return  then." 

"  Thanks,  monsieur." 

Feeling  sure  of  meeting  mj  two  finends  at  break- 
fast, I  resolved  to  spend  tne  intervening  time  in  ex- 
ploring those  portions  of  the  town  which  I  had  not 
visited.  The  morning  was  very  beautifhl  for  the 
time  of  year  (October),  and  though  the  cropped 
and  regular  rows  of  limetrees  in  the  central  square 
had  scarcely  a  leaf  upon  them,  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  on  the  banxs  of  the  canal-like  inlet  whjch 
leads  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Morbihan  were  green  and 
pleasant  in  the  early  sunshine.  This  was  a  portion 
of  the  place  I  had  not  previously  seen ;  and  the  old 
gateway  of  the  massive  wall,  the  clustering  barges, 
the  groups  of  women  selling  vegetables,  and  sailors 
lounging  about  the  quays,  were  eminently  picto- 
resque.  Over  the  gateway,  in  a  recess,  is  placed  a 
lam  wooden  saint,  brightly  painted,  whose  glaring 
white  eyeballs  and  strongly  marked  eyelashes  pro- 
duced a  strange  feeling  or  mingled  amusement  and 
horror.  The  artist  who  produced  this  work  was 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  thought  that  those  peode 
who  were  not  drawn  to  the  saint  by  love  would  be 
moved  by  terror ;  although  the  rest  of  the  holy 
man's  countenance  was  exceedingly  insipid  and 
conunonplace. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  walked  into  the  long  apartment  where  I  ex- 
pected to  find  the  residents  in  the  house  sitting 
down  to  breakfast.  But  in  place  of  the  calm  pro- 
priety and  graceful  decorum  of  such  a  ceremony,  I 
found  the  wildest  commotion  and  confusion.  There 
•were  a  dozen  people  in  the  room,  all  talking  «t 
once ;  while  louaest  of  all  rose  the  voice  of  the  land- 
lord, who  seemed  beside  himself  with  despair.    No 
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sooner  did  he  obserre  m^  entrance  than  he  sprang 
rather  than  came,  and  in  an  eager  voice,  which 
seemed  paralyzed  bj  reason  of  its  verj  eagerness, 
he  exclauned, —  . 

**•  Ah,  monsieur  I "  • 

"  Weil,  what  is  the  matter  ?  **  said  I. 

*'Ah,  monsieur  1"  he  again  cried,  overcome  by 
his  emotion. 

«"  What  is  it  ?    What  has  happened  ?" 

^I  am  ruined,  monsieur;  I  am  lost  I  I  am 
thrown  down,  I  am  trampled  upon,  I  am  debased ! " 

I  suggested  to  M.  Dutoit  that  his  explanation,  so 
fiur  from  being  explicit,  was  the  reverse ;  and  that  I 
should  have  to  apply  to  some  of  the  other  gentlemen 
for  an  explanation. 

^  Mais  non,  monsieur,  —  c'est  moi,  moi, — voici  le 
malhenreux  sujet  qui  parle  1 " 

But  during  these  few  seconds  I  had  caught  a  few 
of  the  sentences  which  were  being  rapicuy  inter- 
changed by  the  others. 

'*  She  seemed  so  innocent,  so  ingdnue  !  "  said  one. 

'*  And  I,  —  I  should  never  have  spoken  of  it,"  said 
another,  *'  but  for  M.  Dutoit  discovering  the  loss  of 
his  plate." 

^*  How  incomparably  cunning  I " 

^*  How  miraculously  skilful  I 

'^  And  by  this  time  they  may  be  anywhere ;  they 
must  have  gone  by  the  first  train  in  the  momixig." 
"     '*  Of  whom  do  they  speak  ?  **  said  I  to  the  hind- 
lord,  with  a  sudden  alarm. 

^*  Of  the  gentleman,  monsieur,  who  came  yester- 
day evening,  and  of  mademoiselle  his  friencl.  Ah, 
monsieur,  I  am  ruined,  —  the  honor  of  the  hotel  is 
gone.   That  any  one  should  be  robbed  in  my  house  1  ** 

"  Robbed, — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Last  night,  monsieur,  mademoiselle  went  into  a 
^ntleman's  room,  —  the  hair  loose,  the  eyes  fixed, 
the  &ce  pale.  She  appears  to  sleep,  monsieur  he 
remains  still  and  will  not  kill  her  witn  affright ;  she 
takes  his  watch,  monsieur,  the  watch  she  demanded 
to  see  last  night  at  table.  He  observes  not  this,  — 
he  falls  asleep,  —  this  morning  he  misses  his  watch, 
but  speaks  not  Ah,  well,  monsieur,  he  expects  to 
meet  her,  but  she  comes  not ;  we  go  to  awake  them ; 
they  are  gone,  their  apartments  are  empty;  they 
have  fled,  monsieur ! " 

^Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  thus  been 
robbed?" 

^  I,  monsieur,"  replied  one  of  their  number,  step- 
ping fi>rward  with  a  slight  smile  which  was  very 
apparently  forced. 

^^  And  1  also,"  I  said,  endeavoring  to  look  quite  as 
onconcemed,  '*have  the  honor  to  be  your  fellow- 
sofierer." 

*^  Ton,  monsieur ! "  cried  they  all,  having  never 
imagined  that  besides  the  unlucky  traveller  and  the 
lanalord  there  was  still  another  victim. 

^  Mademoiselle  also  carries  off  my  watch,  chain, 
ring,  and  some  other  little  matters!  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  MademoiseUe  is  pleased,  and  we 
are  too  gallant  to  refiise  her  any  enjoyment" 

**  Mon  Dieu,  what  courage  I  This  Englishman  is, 
without  doubt,  French,  wus  to  smile  in  misfor- 
tune." 

*'  The  wisest  thing  possible,"  said  another,  with  a 
■farog,  "for  mademoiselle  and  her  friend  seem  to 
have  laid  excellent  plans,  and  by  this  time  will  be 
beyond  all  pursuit" 

^  With  my  plate,"  groaned  the  poor  landlord, 
^  and  with  the  nonor  of  my  hoteL  Monsieur,  am  I» 
not  a  poor  miserable  ?  " 

Cextainly  M  Dutoit  looked  sufficiently  unhappy ; 


nevertheless  he  at  once  prepared  to  rush  off  to  the 
Pr^fet,  and  this  occupation  relieved  his  mind.  For 
myself,  I  resig^ned  myself  to  fate  and  a  French 
breakfast,  judging  that  I  should  hear  but  little  fur- 
ther of  Mademoiselle  Denise  or  her  friend  Louis. 
My  Judgment  was  correct ;  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
official  vigilance,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
charming  creature  who  thus  suffered  fix)m  a  painful 
habit  which  was  even  more  awkward  to  others  than 
to  herself. 


PERIODIC  PHENOMENA 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  "  periodic  phenomena  "  of  nature.  Of 
such  a  character  are  th^  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  animals,  as  bats  and  badgers,  which  conceal 
themselves  during  the  winter,  and  pass  through  a 
period  of  hibernation ;  the  change  of  dress  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  by  the  ermine,  the  stoat,  and  their  al- 
lies ;  the  coming  and  eoing  of  the  regular  winter  or 
summer  migratory  birds ;  the  retirement  and  hiber- 
nation of  reptiles ;  the  movements  of  certain  fish  up 
and  down  stream  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ;  the 
appearance,  transformations,  and  disappearance  of 
insects ;  the  leafing  of  trees ;  the  flowering  of  plants ; 
the  ripening  of  seeds ;  the  fall  of  leaves ; — all  these, 
and  more,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  lover 
of  nature,  and  not  beneath  the  dignitv  of  man. 
LinnsBus  constructed  for  himself  a  nonl  clock,  in 
which  the  periods  of  time  were  indicate  by  the 
opening  or  dosing  of  certain  flowers.  Gilbert 
White,  and  others  since' his  time,  not  disdaining  to 
be  his  disciples  in  such  a  work,  constructed  a  cuen- 
dar,  of  which  periodic  phenomena  presented  them- 
selves to  their  notice.  Humboldt  observes  of  the 
insects  of  the  tropics,  that  they  everywhere  follow 
a  certain  standard  in  the  periods  at  which  they 
alternately  arrive  and  disappear.  At  fixed  and  in- 
variable hours,  in  the  same  season,  and  the  same 
latitude,  the  air  is  peopled  with  new  inhabitants ; 
and  in  a  zone  where  the  barometer  becomes  a  clock 
(by  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  horary  variations 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure),  where  everything  pro- 
ceeds with  such  admirable  regularity,  we  might 
fuess  blindfold  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  hj  the 
um  of  the  insects,  and  by  their  stings,  the  pain  of 
which  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison 
that  each  insect  deposits  in  the^ound.  And  the 
Bev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  the  naturalist,  remarks, — 
"  If  an  observant  naturalist,  who  had  been  long  shut 
in  darkness  and  solitude,  without  any  measure  of 
time,  were  suddenly  brought  blindfolded  into  the 
open  fields  and  woods,  he  might  gather  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  from  the  various  notes  and  noises 
which  struck  his  ears,  what  the  exact  period  of  the 
year  might  be." 

All  such  observations  as  we  have  alluded  to  are 
easily  made  and  as  easily  recorded,  and  of  all,  none 
are  of  more  interest  than  the  minatory  movements 
of  birds.  We  know  that  some  visit  us  m  the  spring 
and  abide  during  the  summer;  others  direct  their 
ffight  hither  late  in  the  autumn,  and  spend  with  us 
their  winter.  But  why  this  change,  whence  do  they 
come,  and  whither  do  they  go  ?  We  can  partly  an- 
swer this  question,  but  only  partially.  We  may  de- 
clare, in  general  terms,  that  self-preservation,  and 
the  perpetnatibn  of  the  species,  is  the  great  moving 
cause.  That  the  journey  is  undertaken  in  search 
of  food,  or  a.  milder  climate,  or  both,  as  a  conse- 
quence the  former  of  the  latter,  or  in  search  of  suit- 
able conditions  for  rearing  their  young ;  yet  there 
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are  many  special  circnnntances  in  which  thia  answer 
is  inappucaole  or  insufficient 

Knapp,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  a  fitting 
companion  to  White's  **  Selbome,"  renuu'ks  of  the 
Willow-wren :  *'  It  is  a  difficult  matter  satisfactorily 
to  comprehend  the  object  of  these  birds  in  quitting 
another  region,  and  passing  into  our  island.  These 
little  creatures,  tibe  food  of  which  is  solely  insects, 
could  assuredly  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  diet 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets of  those  mild  regions  "where  they  passed  the  sea- 
son of  winter,  and  every  bank  ana  unfrequented 
wild  would  fiimish  a  secure  asylum  for  them  and 
their  ofispring  during  the  period  of  incubaition. 
The  passage  to  our  shores  is  a  long  and  dangerous 
one,  and  some  imperative  motive  for  it  must  exist ; 
and,  until  fiu;ts  manifest  the  reason,  we  may,  per- 
haps, without  injury  to  the  cause  of  research,  con- 
jecture for  what  object  these  perilous  transits  are 
made." 

The  record  of  periodic  phenomena  made  in  the 
same  district  over  a  series  of  years  is  alwajrs  of  in- 
terest ;  but  contemporaneous  records  made  at  numer- 
ous stations,  distant  fix>m  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  same  kind  of  observations  are  made,  would  be 
of  more  interest  still.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first 
appearance  of  a  swift  for  ten  successive  years  in 
twenty  stations  between  the  Isle  of  T^ght  and 
Caithness;  or  the  last  note  of  the  cuckoo  heard 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Tweed.  Many 
such  trifles,  apparently  insignificant  in  themselves, 
become  of  importance  when  carefully  and  faithfully 
recorded,  and  such  a  work  may  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  be  men  of  science, 
but  are  content  to  call  themselves  **  lovers  of  nature." 

THE  SENIOR  WRANGLER. 

A  GAMBRIBOB  EPISODE. 

The  senior  wrangler  of  his  year  is  certainly,  for 
the  time  being,  the  greatest  personage  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  proctors  are,  indeied,  smaU  in  importance 
when  compared  with  the  gifted  youth  whose  name 
appears  first  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  :  even  the 
vice-chancellor  himself  is  but  a  dim  light  when  be- 
held by  the  side  of  that  man  whose  profound  knowl- 
edge has  enabled  hhn  to  excite  the  whole  alumni  of 
the  university  in  mathematical  science.  There  is  a 
story  on  record  which  declares  that  a  certain  senior 
wrangler,  upon  going  to  a  theatre  in  London  fi:esh 
firom  his  triumphs  at  Cambridge,  imagined  that  the 
cheers  which  greeted  her  Majesty's  entrance  into  her 
box- were  an  ovation  in  his  honor,  and  that,  standing 
up  on  his  seat,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed 
his  thanks  to  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  this  youth,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  altogether  so  deserving  of  rid- 
icule as  may  at  first  appear.  Certainly  a  great  gun 
at  his  university,  whicn  was  his  little  world,  as  i^o- 
rant  as  a  child,  probably,  of  the  usages  of  society, 
he  might  well  imagine  toat  his  fame  had  travelled 
as  fiur  as  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  display  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  honor  was  not  more  than  his  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  talents  deserved.  But  to  my  tale.  For 
months  previous  to  the  episode  I  relate,  rumor  with 
her  many  tongues  had  been  busy  throughout  Alma 
'  Mater  as  to  who  amonsst  the  many  excellent  and 
promising  mathematical  scholars  of  the  year  18 — 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  bind  the  laurel-wreath 
of  the  senior  wranglershin  around  his  brows.  The 
minds  of  those  students  who,  though  not  happy  in  a 
talent  for  figures  themselves,  still  felt  an  interest  in 


what  was  going  on  around  them  anent  such  subjects, 
had  been  perplexed  and  harassed  by  the  respective 
claims  of  the  various  candidates  for  tms  distinguished 
honor,  whose  names  arose  one  after  another  to  the 
surface  of  that  kettle  of  gossip  which  was  perpet- 
ually boiling  beside  the  Cam's  turgid  stream.    iHow 
it  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  who  was  declared  to  be 
the  coming  man,  —  **  The  best  mathematician,  my 
dear  fellow,  which  Trinity  has  ever  seen,"  you  were 
confidently  informed ;  rather  a  bold  asscrtbn,  con- 
sidering the  numbers  of  able  men  that  large  and 
venerable  college  has  produced.    Again,  amongst  a 
certain  section  a  sizar  of  St  John's  held  the  sway, 
but  no  Trinity  man  could  be  found  to  allow  for  one 
moment  the  merits  of  any  individual  belonging  to 
the  ancient  and  perpetual  rival  of  theu*  colkge. 
Certainly  if  a  ru^gy,  unwashed,  and  unkempt  ap- 
pearance,   a  palhol  unwholesome-looking  counte- 
nance, and  a  general  mouldy  and  seedy  exterior  are 
any  indications  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  with- 
in, the  individual  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Johnian 
favorite  ought  to  have  distanced  all  his  competitors 
for  this  great  university  distinction.    The  names  of 
one  or  two  small  college  men,  whose  chances  were 
considered  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced,  were  also 
mentioned  as  those  amongst  which  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  the  senior  wrangler  might  be  found.  Still 
nothing  certain  was  known,  and  unlike  the  nsual 
course  of  things  in  previous  years,  no  one  student 
had  sufficiently  —  to  use  a  sporting  expression — 
**  the  call  of  the  others  "  in  the  public  fitvor,  to  war- 
rant his  college  or  his  friends  looking  upon  the  re- 
sult as  at  all  sure.    Indeed,  a  sporting  undergrad- 
uate was  heard  to  declare  **  that  for  the  wrangler's 
stakes  he  would  take  the  field  against  the  favorites 
for  a  pony."    By  which  dark  and  oracular  saying 
he  was  supposed  to  intimate,  that  he  preferred  the 
chances  that  some  student  as  yet  unknown  to  fame 
might  carry  off  the  prize,  rawer  than  those  of  the 
men  whose  names  were  before  the  public ;  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  uphold  his  judgment  to  the  extent 
of  risking,  not  a  small  horse,  as  the  dictionary  tells 
us  the  word  "  pony  "  means,  but  the  sum  of  five-and- 
twenty  golden  sovereigns,  as  the  term  mgnifies  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  betting  ring.     Such,  then,  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to  the  senior 
wranglership  at  the  close  of  the  October  term  in  the 
year  to  which.  I  allude. 

**  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  dine  all  alone, 
sir,  —  particularly  to-day,"  said  old  Tom,  the  porter, 
as  I  entered  the  hall  of  St.  Dunstan's  College  on 
Christknas-dajr,  *«so  I  just  laid  for^'ou  at  the  sizars' 
table ;  there  is  only  Mt.  Smith  beside  you  in  college, 
but  I  reckoned  as  how  you  might  perhaps  think  that 
be  was  better  than  no  company  at  all." 

<<A11  right,  Tom,"  I  replied,  as  I  crossed  the  hall 
to  where  a  small  table  had  been  lud  for  two  close  to 
the  stove,  whose  blazing  fire  burnt  cheerful  and 
bright,  throwing  a  warm  and  comfortable  glow  OTCr 
the  otherwise  cloomy  and  cold-looking  refectory. 
"As  vou  say,  &&.  Smith  is  better  than  no  company 
at  all,  though  J  doubt  if  we  shall  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  one  another." 

<<  Not  likely,  sir,"  said  Tom ;  "  not  likely  tiiat  a 
gentleman  like  you  would  have  much  to  say  to  a 
poor  sizar  like  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  do  sav  he  is 
mortal  clever;  I  knows  he  reads  mighty  hard,  and  I 
should  not  a  bit  wonder  if  he  is  not  hign  up  amongst 
the  wranglers." 

'*  Indeed,"  I  observed  carelessly,  for  I  felt  hut 
littie  interest  in  Mr.  Smith  or  his  concerns,  thocgh 
not  from  the  reason  which  the  porter  seemed  to 
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imagine,  but  because  iust  at  that  particular  time  I 
had  plenty  of  food  ror  my  thoiignts,  in  reflecting 
whether  it  was  poasible  I  could  so  make  up  for  past 
idleness  as  to  manage  to  scramble  through  the  ap- 
proaching examination  for  my  degree,  not  indeed  m 
the  distinguished  company  of  l£r.  Smith,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  mathematical  geniuses,  but  amidst 
the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  of  the  poll. 
"  Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Smith,  Tom,  io  let  us  have 
dinner,"  I  exclaimed,  as- 1  saw  a  figure,  habited  in  a 
long  gown,  and  a  cap  which  he  wore  far  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  the  tassel  x)f  which  hung  streaming  like 
a  black  cataract  of  silk  down  beK>w,  now  enter 
the  hall,  and  with  a  quick,  hurried  step  approach 
the  table  at  which  I  was  standing. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  commenced  a  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  several  groups  to  be  seen  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon  on  that 
weU-]|:nown,  well-worn  university  promenade,  the 
King's  Parade.  I  do  not  think  this  poem  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  as  a  fair  description  of 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  my  dinner  compan- 
ion I  cannot  forbear  quoting  just  two  stanzas  from 
it:  — 

**  Here  oome  two  Dons. 

That  man 't  from  John's, 
Who  goes  at  such  a  pace ; 

With  h<^  hung  down, 

And  Btraaming  gown, 
As  though  he  walked  a  race. 

^  On  problem  vast 
His  thoughts  are  east, 

I  *U  bet  he  *11  solve  it  soon; 
How  many  feet 
There  are  to  eat 
Of  green  cheese  in  the  moon." 

Whether  Mr.  Smith  had  solved  the  problem,  be 
what  it  might,  upon  which  his  mind  was  at  that 
moment  bent,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  sight  of  me 
standing  in  front  of  the  stove  in  that  attitude  in 
which  Englishmen  so  much  delieht,  recalled  his 
tbooghtB  jrom  the  moon,  if  they  nad  travelled  so 
far,  to  this  world  below,  for  he  started  slightly,  and 
his  pale  face— for  he  had  lifted  his  head  from  its 
stooping  position  —  flushed  with  surprise  at  seeing 
an  nndersraduate  who,  he  probably  xnew,  was  not 
remarkable  either  ibr  learning  or  industry,  actuallpr 
•bout  to  dine  in  hall  on  Christmas^ay'.  Seeing  his 
look  of  astonishment,  I  said,  perhaps  with  a  sught 
d^ree  of  patronage  in  my  tone,  "  Old  Tom  tells 
me  that  you  and  I  are  two  unfortunates  left  all  alone 
in  our  glory  in  this  gloomy  old  coll^,  at  this  joy- 
ous and  festive  season.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  that  we  snould  dine  together; 
for  it  would  be  truly  unsociable  if  we  were  to  sit 
down  to  our  meal,  each  in  solitary  grandetir  at  our 
respective  tables." 

*'  O,  certainly,  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  replied  the 
sizar  in  a  very  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  as  he  made  a 
step  forward,  and  advanceid  to  warm  himself  at  the 
stove,  where  I  had  made  room  for  him.  It  was  my 
torn  now  to  look  astonished,  for  I  had  never  expect- 
ed tones  almost  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman  to 
proceed  from  any  one  possessing  snch  an  uncouth 
exterior.  I  looked,  doubtless,  as  surprised  as  I  felt, 
for  Smith  rubbed  his  hands  nervously  together  as, 
stooping  down,  he  held  them  to  the  fire.  As  he 
stood  in  this  position,  the  light  foiling  directly  upon 
his  foce,  showed  me,  spite  of  its  paleness,  and  the 
fines  telling  of  deep  thought  andhaxd  study,  if  of 
nothing  else,  which  it  bore,  was  a  very  prepossessing 
one,  for  the  brow  was  white  and  lofty,  the  features 


regular,  whilst  a  touching  expression  of  tender, 
gentle  melancholjr  pervaded  the  whole. 

But  iust  at  this  moment  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  I  deferred  the  contemplation  of  Mr. 
Smith's  countenance  until  I  had  in  some  measure 
appeased  an  appetite  which  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion and  the  cold,  bracing  weather  had  giiled  me 
with.  During  our  repast.  Smith,  thou^  by  no 
means  anxious  to  lead  the  conversation,  appeared 
ready  enough  to  talk  when  spoken  to,  and  the  soft, 
sweet  tones  of  his  voice  fell  with  such  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  sound  upon  my  ear  that  I  did  my  best  to 
draw  him  out,  and  encouraged  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  himself  and  his  studies.  He  told 
me  that  ne  was  reading  very  hard,  indeed  he  had 
done  so  ever  since  he  came  up  to  the  university; 
that  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain 
such  a  position  in  the  honor  tripos  as  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  fellowship,  ana  thus  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  supporting  in  comfort  a  widowed 
mother  and  invalid  sister,  who  were  now  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  At  the  mention  of  his  mother  and 
sbter  the  student's  pale,  rather  melancholy  face  was 
lighted  up  with  such  a  bright,  beaming  smile,  and 
he  spoke  with  such  deep  fooling  about  them,  that, 
thoughtless  as  I  was  at  the  time,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  poor  sizar^ 
filial  and  brotherly  devotion,  and  a  qualm  passed 
through  my  conscience  when  I  considered  thiat  m^ 
own  mother  and  sisters  would  be  but  badly  off  if 
they  had  to  depend  upon  my  exertions  and  industry 
for  their  support. 

In  return  for  such  confidences  as  he  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  related  to  my  new  acquaintance  the  dif- 
ficulties I  was  in  with  regard  to  the  approaching 
examination  for  my  deeree,  and  I  declared  my  firm 
conviction  that,  so  hara  to  understand  were  certain 
subjects  which  I  had  to  get  up,  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  that  I  could  succeed  in  passing 
safey  through  the  much-dreaded  ordeal. 

Most  good-naturedly  my  companion  offered,  if  I 
liked,  to  endeavor  to  explain  the,  to  me,  obtuse 
sciences,  a  knowledge  or  ignorance  oi  which  would 
tend  to  decide  my  mte.  He  also  told  me  that  dur- 
ing the  long  vacations  he  had  devoted  his  time  to 
taking  pup&,  and  that  he  had  been  very  successful 
in  cleanng  away  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
those  subjects  which  I  so  much  dreaded,  and  which 
I  found  80  hard  to  understand.  So  impelled  was  I 
towards  him  by  the  sweet  gentleness  of  his  voice 
and  manner,  that,  wishing  to  see  more  of  one  who 
had  so  irresistibly  attracted  me,  I  gladly  accepted 
his  ofier,  and  with  many  thanks  declarea  my  readi- 
ness to  avail  myself  of  his  assistance.  After  our 
meal  was  over,  I  said,  linking  my  arm  in  his,  "  Come, 
my  dear  Smith,  let  us  go  up  to  my  rooms  and  have 
a  glass  of  wine ;  you  can  then  explain  to  me  some 
of  those  horrid  subjects  which  I  have  to  get  up." 
A  return  of  his  nervous,  shy  manner,  which  had  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared  towards  the  latter  part 
of^our  social  dinner,  seized  upon  Smith  at  my  prop- 
osition, for,  hurriedly  withdrawing  himself  m>m  my 
arm,  he  said,  — 

"  O  no  I  thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged,  not  now ; 
I  have  very  little  time  to  spare,  and  wine  would  only 
make  me  sleepy,  as  I  am  unaccustomed  to  any  stim- 
ulant stronger  than  tea." 

.  **  Well,"  1  exclaimed,  "  your  offer  of  helping  me 
is  too  good  a  one  for  me  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  I  am 
a  great  deal  too  ignorant  of  those  things  which  you 
have  promised  to  explain  to  me  not  to  seek  your 
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asBsistance ;  so  if  you  will  not  come  to  my  rooms,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  yourB." 

At  this  proposal  of  mine  Smith  blushed  scarleti 
and  looked  most  uncomfortable,  whilst  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  voice,  he  said,  — 

**  O  dear,  no !  you  must  not  come  to  my  rooms ; 
if  I  can  help  you,  1  will  come  to  you ;  but  —  but — ** 
and  he  paused,  as  if  reflecting  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued,  "Well,  perhaps  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present,  and  a  change  from  constant  study 
and  learning  one's  self  to  teaching  another  may  re- 
fresh and  do  me  good." 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  said ;  "  nothing  like  a  rest.  When 
I  am  tired  of  grinding  at  Euclid,  algebra,  and  such 
things,  I  get  on  a  horse  and  have  a  good  gallop,  and 
you  cannot  think  how  much  good  it  does  me." 

Smith  smiled  at  this  remark  of  mine,  whilst  he 
replied,  — 

"  I  do  not  think  galloping  on  horseback  would  be 
much  rest  to  me,  as  I  should  most  likely  tumble  off, 
for  I  have  never  been  on  horseback  in  my  life." 

I  dare  say  I  looked  astonished;  for  any  one  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  never  to 
have  been  on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  as  our  set  used 
to  call  riding,  was  to  my  mind  a  wonder  indeed. 
My  companion  merely  said,  in  his  gentle  way,  "  I 
have  had  too  much  aependent  upon  my  exertions, 
since  my  poor  father  died,  to  enable  me  ever  to  in- 
du^  in  so  expensive  an  amusement  as  riding." 

i  led  the  way  to  my  rooms,  and  when  there  in- 
sisted upon  my  tutor,  as  Smith  was  now  to  be,  tak- 
ing some  wine,  for  I  felt  sure  a  glass  of  such  good 
port  as  I  flattered  myself  mine  was,  would  invigorate 
and  do  the  pale  student  good.  For  the  next  few 
days  Smith  came  regularly  to  my  rooms,  after  din- 
ner in  hall ;  and  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  thinking 
that  the  great  benefits  which  his  judicious  explana- 
tions conferred  upon  me  were  in  some  slight  measure 
returned  by  the  good  which  the  single  glass  of  wine 
(for  he  would  never  take  more)  which  I  insisted 
upon  his  drinking,  did  him.  The  eventful  day  on 
which  the  examination  for  honors  commenced  at 
length  arrived,  and  the  sizar  told  me,  as  he  came 
out  of  chapel  in  the  morning,  that  whilst  the  exami- 
nation lasted  he  should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
assistance  to  me.  Of  course  I  could  not  wish  my 
kind  instructor  to  imperil  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion for  my  sake;  but  as  I  thanked  him  for  his  past 
kindness  and  efforts  in  my  behalf,  I  said,  "  I  shaU  be 
very  anxious,  my  dear  fellow,  to  hear  how  you  get 
on,  so  let  me  know  if  you  possibly  can." 

For  the  next  few  days  I  saw  nothing  of  my  newly 
found  acquaintance.  Many  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  schools  then  going  on,  and  who  had  run  down 
home  for  a  few  da}'s  at  Christmas,  had  again  re- 
turned to  Cambridge ;  and  the  college  hall,  which  a 
short  time  before,  when  Smith  and  I  dined  together, 
was  so  still  and  quiet,  again  assumed  somewhat  of 
its  ordinary  noise  and  bustle.  The  pale  student 
evidently  avoided  me;  and,  without  going  to  his 
rooms,  Tcom  which  I  shrank  in  consequence  of  the 
dread  he  seemed  to  have  of  my  doing  so,  I  could 
not  obtain  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  At 
length  I  resolved  to  know  how  he  was  acquitting 
himself,  though  I  was  even  obliged  to  violate  his 
wishes,  and  seek  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
rooms  to  do  so.  It  was  a  dreadfully  cold  night,  the 
thermometer  below  zero,  and  the  snow  and  sleet 
beating  in  my  face,  as  I  crossed  the  quad  to  the 
staircase  where  Smith's  garrets  (for  the  sizars' 
rooms  in  St.  Dunstan's  are  worthy  of  no  better  ap- 
pellation) were  situated,  ascending  the  creaking  old 


rickety  stairs,  only  lighted  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  gas-lamp  below.  "  Bless  me  1 "  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  broke  my  shin  over  a  coal-box  which  some  careless 
gyp  had  left  upon  the  landing,  — "  bless  me,  how 
dark  it  is  u{)  here !  I  suppose  toe  authorities  do  not 
allow  the  sizars  the  oil-lamps  which  bam  on  the 
other  staircases."  After  stumbling  about  in  the 
dark,  I  at  length  reached  the  door  of  Smith's  domi- 
cile, rapped,  but  without  waiting  to  be  bidden  to 
enter,  opened  it  and  went  in.  I  was  certainly 
shocked  at  the  sight  which  met  my  gaze.  The 
room  was  without  carpet  or  curtains ;  the  fumitnre 
consisted  of  onl^  two  chairs  and  an  old  table,  at 
which,  wrapped  m  an  old,  rusty,  moth-eaten  railway 
rug,  looking  paler  and  thinner  tiian  when  I  had  hi, 
seen  him,  my  firiend  was  seated,  studying  by  the 
light  of  the  oil-lamp  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
staircase,  thus  accounting  for  the  darkness  and  the 
breakage  of  mv  shin.  ISot  one  morsel  of  fire  was  in 
the  grate ;  inoeed  it  looked,  as  I  found  out  after- 
wards was  actually  the  case,  as  if  it  had  had  no  fire 
in  it  for  a  long  time;  the  poor  sizar  begrudging 
himself  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
him  to  send  the  proceeds  of  his  well-earned  scholar- 
ships to  his  widowed  parent  and  ailing  sister. 

Smith  started  to  his  feet  as  he  recognized  me; 
the  bright  flush  which  had  suffused  his  race  on  my 
proposing  a  few  days  before  to  accompany  him  to 
nis  rooms,  again  took  possession  of  it,  as  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  annoyance  in  his  tone,  though  still 
with  the  same  soft  and  gentle  voice,  "•  0,  why  did 
you  come  here,  when  I  asked  you  not  to  do  so? 
This  is  not  kind,  when  I  do  not  want  you."  I  was 
conscious  that  my  presence  was  an  intrusion ;  bnt, 
as  my  motives  were  pure  and  honest  interest  in  my 
new  fiiend's  welfare,  I  felt  less  awkward  and  con- 
fused than  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  *^Mr 
dear  fellow,"  I  replied,  <*  believe  me,  I  have  no  wiw 
to  intrude  upon  you ;  I  was  anxious  to  know  how 
you  got  on  in  the  examination,  and,  as  you  avoided 
me  in  public,  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  seek  yon 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  rooms,  if  I  would  obtain 
anyinformation  concerning  you." 

The  sweet,  gentle  smile  again  stole  over  his  face, 
as,  looking  at  me  as  tiiough,  with  his  large,  melan- 
choly, yet  deeply-sunken  eyes,  he  would  read  my 
sincerity  in  my  face,  he  said,  "  It  is  very  good  of  yon 
to  feel  an  interest  in  me.  I  have  done  even  better 
than  I  expected,  thank  you ;  and  if  I  can  only  man- 
age to  keep  up  during  the  next  few  days,  I  shall,  I 
trust,  have  acquitted  myself  well ;  but  I  do  not  feel 
very  well,  and  I  have  a  dread  which  I  cannot  shake 
off  lest  I  should  break  down  before  my  work  is 


over. 


As  he  said  this,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
and  sank  his  head  upon  the  table. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said;  "you  are  a 
peg  too  low,  as  some  of  our  men  say.  Yon  want  a 
short  rest ;  just  come  over  to  my  rooms  and  coach 
me  a  little ;  I  sadly  want  it,  and  the  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another  will  do  you  good. 

Afler  a  long  resistance,  as  he  saw  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  me  on  any  other  terms.  Smith  consented, 
and  I  led  him  in  triumph  to  my  rooms,  where  I  took 
care  that  he  should  get  thoroughly  warm;  which  he 
did  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  fire,  supper,  and  some 
brandy  and  water.  When  he  became  more  himseU*, 
we  read  together  for  an  hour  or  more,  as  I  wished  it 
to  appear  —  as,  indeed,  was  really  the  case  -—  that  I 
was  tne  person  under  obligations,  and  not  him.^  A^ 
ter  our  reading  was  over,  taking  his  hand,  I  said,— 

"  Smith,  yon  cannot  think  how  much  good  your 
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judicioas  explanatioDS  of  these  to  me  so  difficult  sub- 
jects have  done  me.  I  feel  now,  for  the  first  time, 
tJiat  I  shall  get  through  the  examination.  You  have 
saved  me  the  expense  of  a  private  tutor,  and  most 
likely  the  ereat  annoyance  of  a  pluck ;  you  must, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  repay  you  in  some  slight  de- 
gree the  favors  you  have  conferred  by  permitting 
me  to  supply  you  with  lights  and  fire,  until  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination  makes  you  independent  of  all 
future  care  and  anxiety  on  behalf  of  your  relatives." 

Tears  started  to  the  poor  student's  eyes  as  I  con- 
cluded, and,  pressing  my  hand,  he  replied,  — 

*'I  feel  Uiat  what  you  have  said  has  been  said 
only  out  of  kindness ;  and,  though  you  really  owe 
me  nothing,  to  refuse  your  offer  would  be  false  deli- 
cacy on  my  part  I  accept  it,  therefore,  thankfully 
as  a  loan,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  in  a  very 
short  time  to  repay  you." 

•*  Never  think  of  repaying  me,"  I  said.  **  You 
are  busy,  and  of  course  cannot  spare  time  to  come 
to  my  rooms ;  I  must  therefore  come  to  you ;  and 
certamly,  though  tolerably  hardy,"  and  I  laughed, 
^  I  cannot  nt  as  you  do  without  fire,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero."  With  this  remark  we 
parted  for  the  night. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  present  at  the  reading 
of  the  List  —  for  by  this  term  the  declaration  of  the 
resnlt  of  the  examination,  both  for  mathematical 
honors  and  the  ordinary  degrees  used  to  be  known  — 
can  form  any  idea  of  uie  poverty  of  the  ceremonv 
as  it  was  conducted  some  few  years  ago.  Instead, 
as  may  be  imagined  would  be  the  case  on  such  an 
important  occasion,  the  vice-chancellor,  preceded 
by  the  polar  bearers,  as  the  esquire  bedels  were  ir- 
reverentiy  nicknamed  by  the  undergraduates,  and 
accompanied  by  the  doctors  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
and  the  proctors,  followed  by  their  bulldogs,  as  the 
attendant  satellites  on  these  fimctionaries  are  called, 
bearing  the  university  statutes  bound  in  crimson  vel- 
lum and  brass,  and  carried  by  a  chain,  —  instead  of 
these  distii^ished  officials,  proceeding  in  solemn 
state  to  the  Senate  House,  there  to  read  out  in  loud, 
sonorous  tones  the  result  of  the  most  important 
examination  of  the  year,  whilst  the  undergraduates 
stood  around  in  breathless  and  respectful  silence,  — 
one  examiner,  and  one  only,  about  eight  P.  M.,  hur- 
ried, Ust  in  hand,  to  the  Senate  House,  and  there, 
by  the  light  of  a  wretched  candle,  which  only  helped 
to  make  the  gloom  more  apparent,  and  barely  served 
to  illuminate  the  building  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  read  correctiy,  gave  forth  those  weighty  deci- 
sions, big  with  the  fate  of  many  of  the  eager  and 
clamorous  youths  who  flocked  around. 

To  be  present  at  this  meagre  and  undignified 
eeremoni^,  if  it  deserved  such  a  name,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  evening  with  Smith,  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crowd  of  undergraduates  who  were 
congregated  in  firont  of  the  Senate  House,  wait- 
ing, with  noisy  impatience,  for  the  doors  to  be  open, 
and  the  list  to  be  read  out  The  one  examiner  nad 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  his  delay  being  doubt- 
less caused  by  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  fate  of 
some  luckless  wight,  who  had  managed  matters  with 
sach  nicetv  as  to  leave  it  a  subject  of  considerable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  examiners  whether  he  had 
satisfied  them  or  not,  and,  consequently,  whether 
he  should  be  permitted  at  that  time  to  pass  from  an 
undeigraduate  to  a  fidl-blown  bachelor  of  afts ;  the 
final  chance  being  only  decided  in  his  favor  —  so 
nniverdty  gossip  declared  —  by  the  tossing  up  of 
a  hal^nny,  found  in  the  M.  B.  waistcoat  of  one  of 
the  moderators. 


The  excitement  which  had  so  long  been  simmei»- 
ing,  with  regard  to  the  proud  position  of  senior 
wrangler,  now  burst  forth  into  full  boil.  Number- 
less were  the  reports  in  circulation  relative  to  the 
event.  Now  it  was  that  three  men  had  been  brack- 
eted equal ;  now,  that  the  merits  of  only  two  had 
been  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  decide  in  favor  of  either.  Next,  it  was  confident- 
ly asserted  that  the  Trinity  student  was  far  ahead 
of  all  his  competitors ;  again,  a  noisy  Johnian  de- 
clared that  the  candidate  from  his  college,  he  knew 
for  a  fact,  was  the  learned  and  fortunate  individual. 
A  don,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and 
who  recognized  me  amidst  the  crowd,  told  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  had  it  from  undoubted  authority 
that  a  hitherto  unknown  and  unexpected  student, 
from  a  small  college,  had  perfectly  astonished  the 
examiners  by  the  excellence  of  liis  papers,  wliich 
were  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been  sent  in  for 
some  time,  and  that  he,  and  he  alone,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  be  found  the  first  man.  My  thoughts 
immediately  reverted  to  my  friend  Smith;  and, 
wondering  whether  it  were  possible  that  he  might 
be  the  individual  alluded  to,  I  anxiously  asked  my 
fiiend  in  authority  if  he  knew  either  the  name  or 
college  of  the  talented  youth  he  had  been  telling 
me  about.  He  was  ignorant  of  both ;  so  I  had  to 
wait  for  some  time  in  breathless  impatience  for  the 
reader  of  the  list  to  appear,  having  promised  my 
friend  to  let  him  know  immediately  uie  result  of  the 
examination,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  his 
delicate  frame  having  succumbed  to  the  intense 
strain  which  had  been  put  upon  ii  by  his  unremit- 
ting application  and  his  self-sacrificing  privations. 
At  last  the  welcome  sight  of  a  well-knov^  and 
learned  examiner  greeted  our  expecting  gaze,  and 
pell-mell,  helter-skdter,  we  followed  the  bearer  of 
the  list  into  the  dirty,  ill-lighted  Senate  House. 
Being  a  person  of  small  stature,  the  reader  of  this 
important  document  was  mounted  on  a  chair,  and 
afler  having  requested  silenpe,  and  fumbled  for  some 
time  with  ms  papers,  for  which  I  could  have  throt- 
tled him,  so  impatient  and  excited  had  I  become,  he 
commenced  his  task. 

As  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  littie  man  pronounced 
the  name,  *'  Smith,  of  St.  Dunstan  "  as  the  first  on 
the  list  of  wranglers,  a  loud  cheer  broke  forth  from 
all  the  small  college  men.  But  I  waited  for  no 
more ;  heedless  of  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  any  of 
my  firiends,  save  my  newly-made  one,  I  left  the 
Senate  House,  tore  headlong  into  college,  rushed  up 
the  steep,  narrow,  creaking  stairs  which  led  to  the 
poor  sizar's  rooms,  three  steps  at  a  time,  burst  open 
the  door,  and,  breatlilcss  with  excitement  and  the 
pace  I  had  come,  sank  down  on  his  bed,  gasping  out, 
"My  dear  fellow,  senior  wrangler, — senior  wran- 
gler ! "  Smith  evidently  at  first  could  not  imagine 
what  I  meant  bv  my  wild,  disjointed,  disconnected 
sentences,  and  thought  I  had  taken  leave  of  my 
senses;  but  at  lengtii,  when  the  truth  burst  upon 
him  that  his  labors  had  been  rewarded  by  the  proud 
position  of  senior  wrangler,  he  swooned  away,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty,  so  inexperienced  a  hand 
as  I  was  in  such  cases,  I  could  bring  him  to  himself 
again.  At  length,  after  having  nearly  drowned  him, 
by  pouring  the  contents  of  his  wash-hand  jug,  full' 
of  icy-cold  water,  over  him,  bed  and  all,  he  revived, 
and  nis  first  words,  on  regaining  his  consciousness, 
were,  "  Thank  God !  for  my  poor  mother." 

Years  rolled  on :  thanks  to  Smith's  judicious  in- 
structions, I  managed  to  obtain  my  degree;  and 
then,  having  nothing  but  debts  to  retain  me  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  I  left  that  seat  of  learning,  took  orders,  and 
had  forgotten,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  small  living  (I 
mean  small  in  a  pecnniarj  sense)  and  a  lai^  family, 
all  about  senior  wranglers,  Smith,  and  university 
topics.  Our  venerable  bishop  had  recently  died, 
and  a  successor  was  appointed ;  but  so  little  did  the 
matter  interest  me,  as  Icxpected  no  promotion  from 
his  lordship,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  name 
being  Smiw,  which  must  be  allowed  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  one,  I  was  in  the  most  utter  ignorance 
of  the  antecedents  of  our  new  spiritual  ruler.  Our 
lately-«ppointed  diocesan  was  to  hold  his  fint  visi- 
tation m  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and,  t»  in 
duty  bound,  I  attended  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to 
hear  what  advice  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Churminster  mi^ht  have  to  impart  The 
church  where  the  visitation  was  held  was  inconven- 
iently crowded,  which  prevented  my  seeing  the 
bishop  on  his  entrance,  or  during  the  service ;  but 
the  moment  the  chai^  ccunmenced,  I  immediately 
recognized  as  familiar  the  sweet,  clear  tones  of  his 
gentle  but  dignified  voice.  By  dint  of  changing  my 
position  a  little,  I  managed,  though  with  some  con- 
siderable effort,  to  obtain  a  view  m  the  speaker,  and 
to  my  astonishment,  though  not  less  to  my  delight, 
I  saw  in  the  person  of  my  diocesan  the  poor  sizar, 
senior  wrangler,  my  old  friend  and  dinner  com- 
panion, SmiSi.  His  face,  though  much  changed  for 
the  better  by  freedom  fit>m  the  harassing  cares  of 
poverty  and  too  intense  study  and  application,  still 
retained  its  sweet,  gentle,  and  rather  melancholy 
expression.  Upon  my  name  being  called,  afler  sei> 
vice  was  over,  i  saw  the  Ushop  stut,  look  at  the  list 
of  the  cleigy  befi>re  him,  ana  then  wlusper  some- 
thing t<f  his  secretaty,  who  stood  by  his  side. 

This  official,  after  the  business  of  the  visitation 
was  concluded,  took  me  aside,  and  informed  me  tnat 
he  had  the  bishop's  orders  to  present  me  to  him.  I 
was  ushered  into  the  room  where  his  lordship  of 
Churminster  was  sitting;  but  reco^izing  me  at 
once,  he  imipediately  arose,  and  seizing  me  by  both 
hands,  whilst  tears  stood  ip  his  eves,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  I  I  have  long  wished 
to  know  what  had  become  of  you,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  agjun  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  sizar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  who,"  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  **  but  for  your  warm  fire  and  daily 
glass  of  wine,  would  certunly  have  sunk  under  the 
ratigucs  and  hardships  he  was  compelled  to  endure." 
I  was  very  shortly  after  invited  to  the  palace,  and 
spent  some  delightful  days  in  the  new  bishop's  so- 
ciety, my  old  fi*iend  constantly  reverting,  witn  evi- 
dent delight,  to  the  cold  bath  to  which  I  treated 
him  whilst  recovering  from  the  swoon  he  had  fallen 
into  on  hearing  the  joyful  news  that  he  was  senior 
wrangler. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  such  a  man  as  my  friend 
was  not  one  to  be  foi^tful  of  past  kindnesses,  and 
it  was  not  lon^  before  I  was  promoted  to  a  good 
living  in  the  bishop's  gjifl,  and  all  because  I  once 
dined  in  hall  on  a  Chnstmas-day. 

BALLADS  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

The  first  of  the  following  poems,  like  all  good 
ballads,  belongs  to  that  class  of  compositions  'vniich 
suggests  far  more  than  it  narrates.  We  may  assume 
that  the  lady  whose  fate  it  describes  was  married 
against  her  will  to  the  enemy  of  her  fiimily  (see  fifUi 
stanza),  and  that  the  stranger  knight  is  her  early 
love,  whom  she  had  been  compellML-  to  renounce. 
The  mode  in  which  her  husband  convicts  her,  by 


successive  questions,  reminds  us  of  a  well-known 
Scotch  song  of  a  purely  comic  character,  and  it  is 
curious  to  trace  this  analogy  between  two  poems  of 
different  countries,  of  whicn  the  spirit  is  so  totally 
difiTerent.  I  allude  to  the  song,  the  author  of  whicn 
is,  I  believe,  not  known,  beginning  with  the  follow- 
ing verse :  — 

. "  Our  ffademan  cam  hame  at  e*eii, 

And  hame  cam  he ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  saddle  hone, 

Where  nae  bone  sboiild  be. 
0,  how  cam  this  hone  here? 

How  can  this  be? 
How  cam  tibis  horse  here 

Without  the  leave  o*  me? ** 

I  ought  to  say,  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reading  in  the  original  Spanish, 
nor  of  the  translation  of  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
fourth  stanza.  I  know  no  authority  for  the  words 
"  El  Moron,'  signifying  "  The  Moor." 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  second  bal- 
lad cannot  be  ranked  among  the  highest  productions 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Edmund  Head. 
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'*  Thou  art  fiur,  thou  art  &ir,  O  lady  mine, 

As  the  beam  of  morning  bright : 
May  I  rest  unarmed  in  this  bower  of  thine  ? 

May  I  sleep  without  fear  through  the  night  ? 

'*  Seven  years,  seven  years,  it  hath  been  the  same; 

Hiese  limbs  have  their  harness  worn, 
And  are  blackened  as  if  by  the  furnace-flame, 

All  scathed  by  the  toils  they  have  borne.** 

"  Thou  may'st  sleep,  Sir  Knight,  thou  may'st  sleep 
till  day ; 

Unarmed,  thou  need'st  not  fear'; 
To  the  mountains  of  Leon  the  Count  is  away; 

He  is  gone  to  chase  the  deer. 

*'  Pray  God,  that  his  hounds  may  in  madness  die. 

And  his  hawks  by  eagles  be  shun, 
And  some  Moorish  chief  to  his  stronghold  nigh 

May  drag  him  off  in  his  chain !" 

Whilst  thus  they^  are  talking,  her  lord  is  there, 

And  he  calls  m  scorn  and  ire, 
^*  Well,  what  art  thou  doin^r,  my  lady  so  fiiir. 

Thou  child  of  a  traitor  sire  ?  " 

* 

^'  I  was  comlnng  my  hair,  sir,  in  sonowfiil  cheer : 

I  was  combing  it  all  alone, 
Because  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  deer 

My  lord  and  master  had  gone." 

^*  This  story,  fair  lady,  a  nmn  may  doubt ; 

Tins  story  is  naugnt  but  a  lie. 
Say,  whose  is  yon  steed  that  is  standing  without, 

And  that  neighed  as  I  came  by  ?  " 

"  That  steed  is  my  &ther^s,  Sir  Count,"  she  said : 

«'  He  hath  sent  it  a  gift  to  thee." 
"  Whose  arms  are  those  in  a  heap  thus  kid 

At  thy  chamber  door  I  see  ?  " 

*<  M^  brother,  Sir  Count,  he  hath  sent  to  thee  here 
lliose  arms  which  lie  on  the  floor  —  " 

*^  Ay,  well !  but  the  s{)ear, — say,  whose  is  the  spear 
That  is  leaning  against  the  door  ?  " 

"  Take  thou  that  spear,  —  I  reck  not  of  life,  — 

And  slay  me  where  I  stand : 
'Twill  be  but  the  meed  that  a  peijured  wife 

Hath  earned  at  her  husband  s  liand." 
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^Thoa  Btnnger  kxught  from  fiyreign  lands,  whom 

pasBiiig  by  I  see, 
Bern  in  thy  steed  and  groond  thy  spear,  and  speak 

one  word  to  me. 
O  tell  me  if  perchance  abroad  my  husband  thon 

hast  seen?" 
^  How  should  I  know  unless  I  learn  thy  husband's 

guise  and  mien  ?  " 
^  My  husband  is  a  gentleman,  full  young  and  fiur  to 

see, 
Well  skilled  in  chess,  and  courtly  games,  and  sports 

ofchiyaby. 
A  Marquis  is  he,  and  his  arms  grared  on  his  sword- 
hilt  he  bears : 
A  surooat  too  of  rich  brocade  with  crimson  lined  he 

wears. 
There  dangles  from  his  lance's  head,  and  ^tters  in 

the  sun, 
A  pennon  fair  of  Portugal,  which  in  the  lists  he 

won." 
^If  so  it  be,  O  lady  fair,  I  knew  thy  husband  well: 
In  a  qiiiuTel  at  Valencia,  that  lord  was  stabbed  and 

feU: 
He  was  struck  at  play  by  a  I^filanese ;  and  many  a 

knight  and  dame 
Grieyed  for  his  death,  and  cherish  still  thy  gallant 

husband's  name. 
Kay,  more  than  that,  men  say  one  maid,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  host — 
Of  Genoa  fiur  by  birth  she  is  —  weeps  for  her  loyer 

lost 
But  shouldst  thou  deign  to  loye  again — is  there 

no  hope  for  me?" 
^  No,  no.  Sir  Knight,  —  urge  no  such  suit,  —  a  nun 

I  'm  doomed  to  be." 
^  A  nun  1  fiur  dame  ?     Thou  'rt  purely  bound  to 

pause  awhile,"  he  cried; 
**  For 't  is  the  husband  of  thy  heart  who  standeth  at 

thy  side!" 


CHERBOURG. 

AFTEB  THkOPHlUE  OAUTIER. 

Ths  inyentions  of  science  transform  the  modem 
world  without  noise,  and  almost  imperceptibljr.  Let 
OS  suppose  ourselyes  (says  M.  Tb^phile  Gautier)  in 
1813,  at  tiie  epoch  of  the  flooding  of  the  inner  port 
of  Cherbourg,  excayated  by  order  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  desirous  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  No 
railroad,  no  steamboats;  the  classical  diligence,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  the  post<;haise,  the  only  means  of 
transport  Add  to  tms  all  the  carriages,  carts,  and 
wagons  of  eyer^  description,  susceptiDle  of  moye- 
ment,  and  of  bemg  dragged  by  any  kind  of  Quadru- 
ped, and  calculate  how  many  persons  could  be  con^ 
yeyed  thither.  In  the  present  day,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  transport  in  a  single  day,  from  the  centre  of 
France  to  one  of  its  extremities,  a  hipdred  thousand 
sii^t-seers.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  mnltiplyinff  tiie 
trains  and  the  number  of  carriages.  Sucn  a  Siing 
would  haye  seemed  to  be  utterly  chimerical  at  the 
eommeneement  of  the  present  centuiy. 

We  neyer  could  haye  dreamt  that  A>  many  tcay* 
eDine-bM  and  portmanteaus  were  in  existence. 
On  &e^y  of  departure  and  on  the  preceding  days, 
they  were  accumulating  in  pyramids — nay,  moun- 
tains—  at  the  station  of  the  "  West,"  where  cabs 
arriying  one  after  the  other,  as  if  for  a  ball 

What  a  crowd,  what  a  tomdt,  what  a  bustle ; 


And  yet  eyery  one  of  these  packi^ges  had  its  ticket 
and  its  number,  and  they  were  bemg  wheeled  away 
with  unheard-of  rapidity. 

When  the  opening  of  the  doors  allowed  the  ocean 
of  excursionists  to  pour  into  the  station,  the  yery 
first  waye  filled  a  train,  which  was  itself  of  so  great 
a  length  that  it  constituted  a  journey  to  go  finom  one 
end  to  the  other.  There  were  human  beiygs  enough 
to  people  a  town. 

A  second  train  was  forthwith  oiganized,  in  which 
our  trayeller,  tourist,  and  feuilletonist  obtained  a 
seat  It  was,  he  says,  as  long  as  that  which  had 
preceded  it ;  and  most  assuredly  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  Greeks  starting  for  Troy  oonyeyed  fewer  Ache- 
ans,  with  lone  hair  and  lustrous  helmets,  than  that 
succession  of  ooxes  bore  away  of  Parisians  in  Pana- 
ma hats  and  summer  paletots. 

The  population  of  Mantes  were  busy  preparing 
a  tent  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  of 
crimson  yelyet,  roheyed  with  golden  embroideiy  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  Around  were  trophies,  not  of 
arms,  but  of  railway  implements.  But  the  train 
went  onwards.  It  was  long  since  the  sketches  of 
Roberts,  Prout,  and  Bonnington  had  made  M.  Gau- 
tler  wish  to  see  St  Peter's  of  Caen.  He  had  been 
in  Spain,  in  Afiica,  in  Turkey,  but  he  had  neyer 
been  to  Caen.  All  England  has,  he  says,  been  there, 
but  it  requires  to  be  a  stranger  to  appreciate  a 
cotmtry. 

At  the  station  at  Caen,  M.  Th^phile  Gautier 
was  much  struck  with  a  lofty  chimney  attached  to 
steam-works,  and  which  he  declares  to  contain  the 
rudiments  of  that  new  arohitecture  which  is  seeking 
so  painfbUy  and  so  laboriously  its  new  forms.  Moro 
lofty  than  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  this  chimney,  con- 
structed of  white  and  red  bricks,  is  surmounted  by 
a  kind  of  capital,  which  makes  it  resemble  a  column 
of  an  unknown  order,  which  may  be  designated  as 
the  "  Industrial"  It  is  thus  that  a  new  style  of 
arohitecturo,  he  argues,  will  arise  fix>m  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  day,  and  not  frt>m  mingling,  right  or 
wrong,  the  styles  of  all  epochs.  ^ 

Inscriptions  and  transparencies,  with  scaffoldings 
and  balconies  to  let,  announced  that  the  town  was 
preparing  to  receiye  majesty.  A  triumphal  aroh  was 
carried  across  the  main  street  It  was  a  felicitous 
mixture  of  the  arohes  of  Titus  and  of  Septimus  Seye- 
rus.  Why,  asks  M.  Gautier,  are  not  edifices  about 
to  be  constructed  tried  first  after  this  plan?  Ir- 
reparable errors  would  not  then  remain  to  be  re- 
grotted.  But  imagine  the  expenses  of  an  experi- 
mental wooden  National  Grallery,  and  the  discord- 
ancy of  national  criticism  prerious  to  its  being 
constructed  in  brick  or  stone  1 

Caen,  according  to  our  art-critic,  presents  nothing 
particular  to  contemplate :  it  is  an  old  city  with  a 
new  face,  medinyal  structures  aro  still  to  be  met 
with,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  giye  a  tone  to 
the  place.  The  red  cap  —  "  the  Norman  degenera- 
tion of  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  on  the  head  of  Paris 
seduced  Helena  "  —  is,  howeyer,  still  to  be  seen. 

A  friend  had  retained  a  room  at  the  Hdtel 
d'Angleteire,  and,  notwithstanding  yarious  rumon 
that  were  current  of  there  not  bems  a  fowl  within 
a  cirouit  of  ten  leagues,  of  the  bufiet  at  the  sta- 
tum  haying  been  stormed  and  deyastated,  of  ui 
omelet  protected  by  four  scullions,  and  of  four  fusi- 
Uers  mounting  guard  oyer  a  fricandeau,  our  trayeller 
declares  that  be  fared  welL 

1£  the  stranger  is  desirous  of  seeing  St  Peter's  at 
Caen  in  all  its  beauty,  he  must  place  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  riyiuet  which  bathes  its  outer  walls. 
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Th«re  is  a  stone  there  on  which  all  **  ac^uarellists  " 
have  by  turns  taken  their  seats.  The  nch  Gothic, 
mingled  with  Renaissance  of  the  cathedral,  has  an 
additional  effect  given  to  it  by  the  mass  of  irregular, 
disorderly  old  houses,  with  projecting  upper  stories 
and  broken  outline  of  roo&,  as  also  by  the  brook 
itself,  the  course  of  which  is  obstructed  by  stones, 
and  its  bed  surmounted  by  a  low,  vaulted  bridge. 
M.  Gautier  is  one  of  those  who  would  not  remove 
the  excrescences  in  stones  which  are  so  'generally 
grouped  around  old  Gothic  monuments,  just  as  gi- 
gantic toadstools  fix  themselves  to  the  base  of  an 
old  oak-tree.  Convert  that  rivulet,  he  says,  into  a 
regular  canal,  tumble  down  these  old  houses,  and 
erect  new  ones  at  a  suitable  distance,  and  St  Peter's 
of  Caen  will  remain  a  fine  specimen  of  medisBval 
architecture,  but  no  artist  will  ever  afterwards  raise 
his  umbrella  on  the  opposite  bank.  That  which 
stands  good  of  the  Gothic  does  not  obtain  with  re- 
gard to  the  Greek.  The  one  affects  the  pointed, 
3ie  other  the  horizontal  form.  The  latter  requires 
to  be  detached,  —  nay,  more,  it  requires  rock  for  a 
contrast,  as  at  Athens  and  in  Sicily,  as  we  have 
ourselves  before  expounded.  Saint  Stephen's  of 
Caen  is,  according  to  our  critic,  notwithstanding  its 
Anglo-Norman  outline,  cold,  naked,  and  Protestant- 
looking,  but  the  design  is  bold  and  pure.  M.  Gau- 
tier saw  here,  what  he  savs  is  no  longer  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  Paris,  where  religion  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  its  sanctuary  (what  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Eagles  ?^,  the  Holy  Sacrament  borne  in  procession 
to  a  moribund.  Nay,  the  proceaBion,  headed  by  the 
little  choristers  with  their  incense-vases,  was  pro- 
tected by  two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Trains  of  exceeding  length  continued  to  transport 
whole  populations,  which  did  not  prevent  a  crowd 
of  disappointed  applicants  for  seats  bein^  left  behind 
at  the  station.  Yet  at  every  moment  the  telegraph 
sounded  its  little  bell,  proclaiming  the  advent  of^a 
train.  Thanks  to  this  electric  courier,  whose  swift- 
ness nothing  surpasses,  the  formidable  horses  of  steel 
and  copper,  fed  with  fire  and  boiling  water,  could 
be  allowed  to  gallop  away  without  any  accident 
comins  to  cast  a  ^loom  over  the  felt,  "  Canton- 
nitres  in  short  petticoats  and  blue  blouses,  tightened 
with  a  leather  waistband,  head-dress  of  varnished 
leather,  and  a  horn  slun^  to  their  sides,  acted  as  sig- 
nalmen. Women,  ISl  Gautier  says,  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  such  employment ;  they  do  not  get  sleepy  and 
intoxicated,  and  they  see  and  hear  better  than  men. 
It  is  well  to  make  »  convenience  out  of  a  necessity. 
Tlie  men  being  for  the  most  part  decorated  with  red 
nether^rments,  the  women  have  to  be  put  into 
blouses  and  leather  hats. 

M.  Gautier  seems  to  have  been  determined  upon 
trying  if  he  could  not  be  as  long  in  getting  to  Cher- 
bourg by  train  as  if  he  had  gone  by  diligence,  so  he 
got  out  again  at  Bayeux,  the  view  of  which  place, 
as  seen  from  the  station,  struck  him  forcibly.  A 
magnificent  cathedral,  with  two  pointed  steeples 
and  a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave,  as  at  Burgos,  rose  superbly  over  the  houses, 
fluttering  with  fla^  and  banners.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  resisting  a  cathedral,  and  the  day  was 
passed  in  exploring  that  of  Bayeux.  The  clerical 
element  is  strong  in  this  town.  The  cathedral  over- 
shadows the  houses.  The  grass  grew  in  the  streets, 
although  sanded  for  the  feie.  There  were  few  shops, 
but  many  long  garden  walls.  An  ecclesiastical  re- 
pose reigned  everywhere,  and  priests  flitted  about 
as  at  Rome.  An  almost  solitary  sign-board  recorded 
that  the  tenant  was  one  "  Manuel,  Coupenr  de  Sou- 


tanes." "  Tossed  about,"  says  Th^phile,  « like  a 
straw  in  the  Parisian  whiripool,  we  have  often  said 
that  Time  no  longer  existed,  save  in  gilt  bronze  on 
old  clocks.  Time  does  exist ;  we  found  it  at  Bay- 
eux in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  consideriiig 
its  age." 

The  cathedral,  as  usual,  fironts  a  "  petite  place." 
It  has  five  porches,  three  of  which  alone  are  pierced 
for  doorways.  Two  of  these  porches  are  ricUy 
decorated,  especially  with  statues  representing  tlie 
dramas  of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Last  Judgment 
It  was  impossible  to  explore  the  interior  satisfitcto- 
rily ;  it  was  undergoing  repairs  so  urgent,  that  if  de- 
layed a  little  longer  there  was  every  poflsibility  of 
the  edifice  sinking  bodily.  The  choir  is  Gothic,  bat 
the  nave  is  Roman.  Among  the  artistic  cariosities 
which  most  struck  our  virtuoeo  was  an  ancient  sculp- 
ture coarsely  colored,  representing  the  litanies  of  the 
Virgin  in  a  manner  which  remin&d  him  of  the  gen- 
ealogical trees  of  Christ  in  Spanish  churches.  The 
Eternal  Father  was  represented  at  the  top  unfolding 
a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  Glariosa  dicta  sunt 
de  te.  Around  were  Abraham,  Elias,  Isaiah,  Darid, 
Solomon,  and  Achas.  In  the  centre,  the  litanies 
sculptured  in  relief,  the  rising  sun,  Jacob's  ladder, 
the  gates  of  heaven,  the  star  of  the  sea,  the  foil 
moon,  the  tree  of  life,  the  root  of  Jesse,  the  rose 
without  thorns,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tower  of 
David,  the  well  of  water,  the  vase  of  incense,  the 
fleece  of  Joshua,  the  fountain  of  graces,  and  the 
celestial  city.  There  were  also  medallions  repre- 
senting subjects  taken  from  the  bestiaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  precisely  similar  to  what  are  found  on 
the  casket  or  St.  Liouis,  and  belonging  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  There  were  honten 
conquering  the  lion,  panthers  chaaing  hydras,  and 
other  allegories  of  faith  triumphing  over  infidelity. 
One  subject  was  supposed  to  represent  Moses,  at- 
tacked, after  the  Oriental  lesenos,  by  leprosy,  ele- 
phantiasis, or  some  other  Bibucal  infirmity,  and  mi- 
raculously cured.  One  of  the  arcades  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  string  of  heads,  or  rather  masks, 
which  by  tneir  extravagance  and  monstrous  ugHneas 
appeared  to  have  been  cofued  from  Mexican  idols, 
or  the  Manitoos  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders. 

The  crypt  was  of  the  purest  Roman  style,  and 
served  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  bbhops  of  jBayeux. 
In  the  chapter-room,  a  casket  is  preserved  whieh 
contains  the' cope  of  Saint  Regnabert  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous piece  of  workmanship  in  ivory  of  Oriental 
carving,  apparently  brought  over  by  the  Crusaden, 
and  upon  it  is  an  Arabic  inscription :  **  In  the  name 
of  Allah,  the  all-merciful,  blessings  and  grace  to  all." 

£ver^  one  has  heard  of  the  Bayeux  tapestiy. 
According  to  M.  Gautier,  the  so-called  tapestiy  of 
Queen  l£itilda  is  an  embroidery  of  colored  wool 
upon  white  linen  or  canvas.  It  is  preserved  in  a 
glass  case,  and  our  traveller  pertinentiy  remarb, 
what  a  strange  thing  it  is,  that  whilst  so  many  solid 
edifices  have  fiillen  to  the  ground,  this  firail  piece  of 
royal  workmanship  should  nave  been  handed  down 
perfect  amidst  alt  kinds  of  vicissitudes  and  reToln- 
tions.  A  bit  of  canvas  has  lasted  for  eight  hundred 
years  I 

No  tabk-crhdtey  no  buffet,  could  accommodate  the 
crowd  which  were  hurrying  to  the  /eles  of  Cher- 
bourg. At  Carentan  tents  were  erected  for  kitch- 
ens, and  spitted  meats  turned  round  improvised 
fires,  exhaling  their  appetizing  odors,  just  as  we  read 
in  the  Iliad  of  the  fra^nce  of  the  victims  asoend- 
ing  to  heaven  to  delight  the  nostrils  of  the  gods. 
Darkness  had  come  on,  and  our  traveller  bad  to 
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wend  his  way,  amid  triumphal  arches  and  masts 
with  banners,  in  search  of  a  bed.  All  the  inns  were 
ftill  to  OTerflowing ;  as  to  the  hotel-keepers,  who,  it 
appears,  can  be  as  haughty  to  the  Frenchman  as  in 
Inland  to  the  Englishman,  they  turned  him  away 
with  contempt.  In  the  stables,  quadrupeds  had  to 
give  up  their  places  and  their  straw  to  bipeds.  In 
Spi^n,  in  Greece,  or  in  Africa  an  open-air  bed  is  a 
luxwT,  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  night  had 
disguised  itself  like  Scaramouche,  and  not  a  star 
displayed  the  end  of  its  nose.  Feeling  his  way,  h^ 
at  kn^h  came  to  an  *^  auberge,**  where  they  did  not 
deem  it  ridiculous  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  sup- 
per and  a  bed.  He  was  feasts  on  ham,  cider, 
wine,  and  coffee,  and  then  conducted  to  an  unin- 
habited house  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  ^nd,  the 
door  being  with  difficulty  opened,  he  was  left  in  a 
room  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  rickety  table,  as 
also  a  candle-end.  There  was  a  beautiful  garden, 
he  was  told,  in  which  he  might  walk  if  so  inclined, 
which,  considering  the  time  of  night,  he  deemed  to 
be  a  rery  superfluous  intimation. 

The  legends  of  Carenton,  which  are  not  all  in 
honor  of  hotel-keepers,  have  preserved  the  memory 
of  a  fiunous  breauast  of  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrant^, 
for  which  he  was  charged  twelve  hundred  francs. 
Astonished  at  the  demand,  the  gallant  hero  requested 
some  details,  in  which  a  choice  duck  of  Bouen,  fat- 
tened on  finest  flour,  figured  for  five  louis.  After  a 
&ir  night's  rest,  in  which  no  spectre  came  to  put 
out  his  light  with  bony  fingers,  and  no  bandit  with 
pointed  hat  and  cock's  father  came  to  take  his 
purse,  M.  Grautier  paid  less  for  his  breakfast  than 
the  Duke  of  Abrant^s ;  but  then,  he  says,  there  was 
no  duck.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  place  hence 
to  Cherbourg,  so  he  nad  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
seat  among  the  baggage,  the  angles  of  which,  he 
says,  manitestcd  a  persevering  hostility  to  his  person. 
Crossing  the  vast  "  Marais,"  renownea  for  its  water- 
fowl, the  Fort  of  Roule,  perched  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, whose  precipitous  acclivities  displayed  the 
naked  rock,  and  the  British  flag  towenng  over  a 
tent,  announced  the  approach  to  Cherbourg. 

Tlie  crowd  tumbled  out  of  the  carriages,  and  our 
accomplished  critic  firom  off  the  hostile  baggage,  and 
where  does  the  reader  fancy  they  were  received  ? 
The  paternal  character  of  a  despotism  is  nowhere  so 
much  shown  as  in  the  arrangements  made  in  France 
finr  the  accommodation  of  the  masses.  In  a  camp ! 
Yes,  government  had  provided  streets  of  tents,  all 
bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  or  events, 
effectively  palisaded,  and  bavins  only  one  entrance, 
which  was  carefully  guarded.  Each  tent  contained 
three  beds,  and  tickets  were  delivered  to  successive 
applicants,  —  No.  1  bed,  tent  No.  103,  Wagram 
SIfcreet  There  was  also  a  tent  for  information,  a 
post-office,  a  marquee  for  a  reading-room,  and  others 
for  refireshments,  with  tables^hote  provided  by  Po- 
tel  and  Chabot  When  was  anything  of  the  kind 
provided  for  the  public  in  this  land  of  ferocious 
egotism  ?  Three  gentlemen  consigned  to  the  same 
tent,  in  this  •  country,  must  have  an  introduction  j 
three  roughs  would  fight  it  out  before  the  morning. 

M.  Gautier,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  French  su- 
pervision and  ingenuity,  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
ceeding forethougnt  of  such  an  arrangement,  where 
the  ormnary  resources  of  the  town  were  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  demands  put  upon  them.  It  struck 
him  that  a  camp  thus  improvised  would  become  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Any  creat  event 
may,  in  railroad  times,  attract  a  hundrea  thousand 
tpectaton  or  more  to  one  spot,  every  town  ought, 


therefore,  he  aigues,  to  be  provided  with  its  "  camp 
for  strangers,"  or  "  guests,"  if  you  prefer  it,  a  cara- 
vanserai that  can  be  improvised  m  a  moment  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  multitude.  A  limited 
liabili^  company  might  organize  something  of  the 
kind  for  the  heaths  of  Newmarket,  Doncaster,  As- 
cot, and  Epsom,  or  for  Brighton  Downs  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  review. 

In  the  future,  as  M.  Th^phile  Gautier  observes, 
all  wiU  be  able  to  visit  places  which  have  been  hith- 
erto accessible  only  to  the  few,  and  we  cannot  be- 
gin too  soon  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  ^gantic 
developments  of  life.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  he  tells  us,  breakfasted  and  dined  in  the 
immense  shed  of  the  extemporized  camp  at  Cher- 
bourg. Nothing  could  more  effectually  mark  the 
differences  between  the  present  time  and  the  past. 

Imagine  a  colossal  gallery  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, each  with  its  tables.  The  kitchen  at 
one  of  the  extremities.  As  in  aU  things  that  are 
too  great,  man  was  out  of  proportion  with  his  sur- 
roundings. It  would  have  required  a  railway  with 
a  litUe  wagon  to  transport  the  dishes  from  the 
point  of  departure  to  the  extremities.  Belays  of 
gar^ons  were,  however,  employed  in  transmitting 
the  viands,  plates,  and  knives  and  forks.  Notwith- 
standing the  precautions  taken  of  placing  the  buf- 
fets at  intervals,  and  of  mustering  the  consumers  m 
squadrons,  the  unfortunate  attendants  had  traversed 
leagues  by  the  end  of  every  repast. 

**  Restaurants  on  a  gigantic  scale  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  the  future.  London  will  come  in  a  body  to 
dine  at  Paris,  and  Paris  will  £^0  bodily  to  London. 
Machines  will  car\'e ;  tenders  laden  with  bottles  will 
be  conveyed  along  the  tables  on  silver  rails;  the 
turtle-soup  and  the  potage  h  la  Reine  will  be  pumped 
out  of  the  tureens ;  toasts  will  be  given  with  speak- 
ing trumpets,  and  acoustic  tubes  will  transmit  mes- 
sages firom  guests  seated  half  a  mile  fi^m  one  an- 
other. What  would  the  Greeks  have  said,  with 
their  elegant  precept  as  to  a  dinner,  *  Not  fewer  than 
the  Graces,  not  more  than  the  Muses '  ? 

"  This  monstrously  gigantic  life  of  future  genera- 
tions occupied  our  thoughts  all  this  journey,  when 
we  saw  it  first  rudely  sketched  before  us.  Youns 
forms  are  beginning  everywhere  to  destroy  the  old 
moulds,  and  the  old  world,  the  world  in  which  we 
have  lived,  is  falling  to  pieces;  although  scarcely 
beyond  the  middle  age,  we  are  no  longer  contempo- 
raneous with  our  epoch.  None  of  the  habits  of  our 
early  youth  remain,  and  no  one  thinks  in  the  present 
day  of  what  were  our  early  passions.  We  must  be- 
gin again  like  little  children.  We  were  acquainted 
with  the  metre  of  stanzas,  the  forms  of  sonnets,  the 
music  of  rhythms ;  —  a  pretty  thing  indeed  I  We 
must  study  railway  economy,  permanent  ways,  loco- 
motive powers,  rolling  stock,  telegraphic  signs,  iron- 
clads, and  screw-steamers.  If  we  make  a  mistake 
in  the  use  of  a  word,  the  very  bo^s  laugh  at  us.  We 
do  not  complain :  we  are  at  a  chmacteric  epoch  of 
humanity.  This  age  will  take  a  prominent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  and  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  that  the  wise  man's  saying,  *  I  live  by  curiosity,' 
has  a  real  meaning.  Man  valiantly  petrifies  his 
planet,  and  who  lives  shall  see  —  great  things." 

And  of  Cherbourg.  "  No  spectacle,"  we  are  told, 
**  gives  a  more  legitimate  satisfaction  to  human 
pnde  than  that  of  a  port,  and  especially  such  a  pOH 
as  Cherbourg.  'When  we  think  that  a  poor  lit- 
tle animalcule,  acarus  of  a  planet,  a  p<Mnt  lost  in 
space,  executes  such  gigantic  works  with  a  few  iron 
utensils,  a  few  handfuis  of  Uaok  powder  to  which 
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he  wets  fire,  one  feels  one's  self  filled  with  respect  fbi 
so  ingenious  an  atom,  for  so  pereeverin^  an  ephem- 
era. The  ocean,  with  its  immensity,  is  less  power- 
ful than  he  is."  And  h  propos  of  the  ocean.  **  Let 
us,"  says  Thdophile,  "  leave  our  card,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do,  on  old  Father  Ocean,  whose  passions  will  no 
longer  temfy  any  one ;  day  and  night  he  receives 
blows  from  gigantic  paddles  without  the  least  resent- 
ment, and  he  Dears  m  his  green  bosom  the  Transat- 
lantic cable  without  being  able  to  decipher  the  mes- 
sages that  are  exchanged  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New."  (We  wish  it  only  were  so.)  "  Poor 
old  Ocean  become  a  mere  postman  1  beparatinjg 
nothing,  preventing  nothing,  its  very  immensity  is 
merely  relative,  for  it  is  crossed  in  a  week.  Its 
beauty  alone  remains." 

The  whole  poi*t  was  full  of  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions, men-of-war,  frigates,  ironclads,  steamers,  boats, 
all  decked  out  with  flags,  and  so  crowded  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  stir  from 
Its  place.  A  compact  crowd  moved  slowly  along 
the  quays,  and  as  to  the  steamers  that  plied  be- 
tween them  and  the  roadstead,  they  were  so  full, 
that  the  axiom, "  that  that  which  holds  should  be 
greater  than  the  contents,"  was  for  once  utterly 
reversed.  One  can  form  no  conception  of  such  an 
agglomeration  of  human  beings. 

xhc  railway  company  of  the  "  West "  had  char- 
tered the  steamboat  L'Kclair  for  its  passengers,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  dexterity  and 
celerity  it  bore  its  living  freight  amidst  this  forest 
of  ships,  going  and  coming,  and  yet  allowing  every- 
thing to  be  seen  that  was  worth  seeing,  l^^ophile 
says  that  on  passing  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  road- 
stead he  could  not  refrain  an  exclamation  of  admi- 
ration ;  it  was  a  serious  infiraction  of  the  rule  of 
dandyism,  for  to  admire  is  to  exhibit  one's  own 
inferiority;  but  he  is  not,  he  says,  a  dandy,  and 
the  spectacle  that  confronted  him  was  marvellous ! 

The  yacht  which  had  brought  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty was  in  the  roadstead,  its  paddle-boxes  painted 
straw-yellow,  and  its  chimneys  of  a  salmon-color :  the 
Boyal  Albert  floated  close  by,  like  a  respectful  body- 
guard, its  tapering  sides  reminding  our  traveller  of 
the  old  French  forms  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Beyond,  describing  a  slightly  curved  arc,  was  the 
flotilla  of  yachts,  "  for  the  most  part,"  we  are  told, 
"  English."  (Were  there  half  a  dozen  that  were 
French  ?^  **  There  could  not  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  the  most  exqui- 
site shapes,  built  of  teak  or  other  valuable  woods, 
and  most  richly  furnished.  This  is  a  charming  lux- 
ury, which  our  sportsmen  will  also  provide  for  them- 
selves when  Pans  shall  have  become  a  seaport ;  they 
will  find  ready-made  crews  among  the  '  canotiers '  of 
the  Seine !  ^ 

Every  minute  packet-boats  were  arriving  firom 
Southampton,  New  Haven,  EUlvre,  Trouvilfe,  and 
Bouen ;  so  crowded,  that  not  a  particle  of  the  deck 
was  to  be  seen,  —  nothing  but  hats  and  dark-colored 
coats.  Beyond  all,  were  the  French  men-of>war : 
Saint  Louis,  Alexandre,  AusterUtz,  Ulm,  Dona- 
werth.  Napoleon,  Eylau,  Breta^e,  Isly  (not  one 
name  recorded  a  great  naval  victory),  which,  dis- 
posed in  a  line  at  regular  distances,  (usplayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ^*that  grandiose  outline  with 
severe  elegance,  which  is  chancteristic  of  our  nav^." 
**  Severe  elegance  "  is  not  an  inapt  term  hy  which 
to  describe  the  modem  ironclads,  which  have  few 
pretensions  to  grace. 

Then  there  were  regattas ;  but  our  Parisian  ad- 
mits that  the  **  embaruitions  were  kept  at  too  re- 


spectful a  distance  to  distin^sh  the  chances  of  the 
contests.  It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  review 
of  the  fleet.  It  is  true  that  the  great  guns  sdukd 
the  august  visitors  audibly,  and  lights  were  seen  to 
burst  mm  a  white  cloud,  a  sound  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard,  and  then  the  great  ships  were 
enveloped  in  smoke,  like  the  sides  of  a  mouiitaiii 
with  vapor.  The  sun  seen  behind  these  clouds  had 
a  remarkable  efiect  The  dischai^ges  of  the  guns  fol- 
lowed one  another  with  chronometrical  precision, 
without  intervals,  and  yet  separate.  What  close 
logicians !  they  gave  reason  upon  reason.  And  the 
first  series  of  arguments  exhausted,  a  second  took 
up  the  discussion,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  fleet 
Ancient  civilization  was  on  the  sc^e  of  man,  modem 
civilization  is  on  the  scale  of  humanity.  Hence, 
great  guns  are  much  better  adapted  for  a  festival  in 
the  present  day  than  little  flutes.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Attica  did  not  equal  the  number  of  visiton 
to  Cherbourg.  The  fireworks  at  sea  were  pretty, 
but  the  efiect  was  much  diminished  by  the  immensitj 
of  the  space.  To  the  spectators  who  lined  the  shore, 
it  would  have  required  colossal  rockets  loaded  with 
hundred-weights  of  powder  to  vie  with  ocean. snd 
sky.  Those  on  the  ^*  Place  d'Armes "  were  more 
effective.  M.  Th^ophile  is  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  he  has  the  passion  of  a  Chinaman  for  firewoib; 
and  who  does  not  admire  the  wondrous  transfonn*- 
tions  of  light  and  form,  and  the  play  of  incandescent 
rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  topazes?  The 
chief  piece  represented  the  equestrian  statue  of  Ns- 
poleon  L,  the  original  of  which,  by  Leveel,  domi- 
nates the  ocean  on  its  granite  pedestaL 

An  agreeable  surprise. awaited  our  traveller  on 
his  return  to  the  camp.  A  theatre  had  been  im- 
provised at  Uie  station.  There  were  both  vaudeville 
and  pantomime.  Madame  Doche,  and  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Poirier,  performed  '^  Un  Monsieur  et 
une  Dame  " ;  Deburau  and  his  troop,  **  Pierrot  coif- 
feur." This  is  another  hint  for  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, who  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
** British  Excursionist  Canap  Hostelry  Company' 
(limited  liability  and  unlimited  accommodation). 
Unfortunately,  me  only  scene  available  represented 
a  forest,  and  was  not  precisely  adapted  for  the  inci- 
dent of  a  gentleman  and  a  Isyd^  obliged  to  pass  tlM 
night  in  the  same  room  at  an  mn.  Again,  what  is 
always  disagreeable  to  artists,  in  the  midst  of  their 
zealous  exertions  a  hiss  now  and  then  made  itself 
significantly  heard;  but  it  came  from  the  bnxen 
lungs  of  a  locomotive  letting  off  its  steam,  for  U)e 
theatricals  were  in  no  wa^r  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  railway  trains,  wmch  kept  arriving,  staring 
at  the  stage  with  their  great  red  eyes,  and  bringing 
with  them  crowds  of  new-comers. 
•  An  early  walk  next  morning  before  breakfast  took 
M.  Gautier  to  the  chAteau  of  Tourlaville,  some  three 
miles  firom  Cherbourg,  and  of  which  he  had  heard 
much.  It  is  an  old  ruinous  castle,  with  a  legend 
like  those  on  tiie  Bhine.  It  is  a  pretty  walk,  too, 
np  hills,  from  whence  Cherboni^,  its  harbors,  and 
roadstead,  are  all  seen  to  advantage.  This  castle, 
just  sufiiciently  ruinous  to  be  picturesque,  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  inhabited  oy  the  family  of  Bar- 
alets,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Tourkvifle.  Two 
descendants  of  this  bouse,  Julien  de  Bavalet,  and 
the  beautiful  Mai^aret  his  sister,  wife  of  John  the 
Falconer,  were  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  "^^^ 
and  were  both  condemned  to  death,  and  exeoated 
on  the  Place  de  k  Gr&ve,  at  Paris,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1608. 

On  his  return  to  Cherbourg,  Th^phile  found  the 
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whole  of  the  popalation,  local  and  foreign,  in  more- 
ment  to  see  the  fillingof  the  new  port  Napoleon, 
•nd  the  launch  of  the  YiUe  de  Nantes.  The  ocean 
precipitated  itself  through  the  ruins  of  the  gans 
opened  for  its  ingress,  carrying  stones  and  eartn, 
piles  and  planks,  before  it;  and  soon  the  granite  bot- 
tom, whicn  no  human  eye  may  ever  see  again,  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  torrent  Two  Niagaras  pour- 
ing their  waters  into  the  gigantic  bowl,  took  from 
two  to  three  hours  to  fill  it.  But  by  the  lime  anti- 
cipated the  water  attained  the  proper  elevation,  and 
the  signal  was  given  frt>m  the  Imperial  stand  to 
branch  the  Ville  de  Nantes.  "  Nothing,"  we  are 
told,  **  can  be  more  noble  or  more  majestic  than  a 
ship  taking  possession  of  the  sea  I "  Next  day  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  was  unveiled,  and 
llk^ophile  Gautier  returned  to  Paris,  "  to  see  if  the 
vaudeville  and  the  drama  had  behaved  themselves 
well  in  his  absence." 


THE  GOOD  SHIP  SHOOTING  STAR. 

I. 

**  Captain  Ritson,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Pennant,  your  new  purser.  Mr.  Pennant,  pray 
take  a  chair,  while  I  have  a  little  talk  on  busmess 
with  Captain  Ritson." 

Mr.  Blizzard,  of  the  firm  of  David  and  Blizzard, 
72  Limehouse  Street,  Liverpool,  continued: — 

**  Captain  Ritson,  we  want  to  make  this  first  trip 
of  the  Shooting  Star  an  auspicious  trip ;  we  want 
to  have  our  v^el  the  first  into  Quebec  this  year. 
We  save  the  dues ;  for  they  always  return  the  dues 
to  the  first  vessel  that  arrives  from  England ;  but  it 
is  not  90  much  for  the  sake  of  the  value  of  the  dues 
is  the  eclai  of  the  thing.  Our  trade  with  Canada 
is  large,  and  we  want  to  get  our  name  up.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  want  you  to  run  any  danger.  No, 
that  18  by  no  means  the  wish  of  the  firm ;  but  we 
wish  you  to  skirt  the  ice,  and  nin  in  on  the  very 
first  opening.  You  will  get  off  Labrador  iust  in 
time  for  the  fix)st  to  have  thawed,  and,  wiw  care, 
there  need  be  no  risk  whatever." 

Mr.  Bfizzard  said  all  this  leaning  against  his  railed 
desk,  and  nestled  in  among  the  files  of  invoices  and 
bOk  of  lading.  He  was  a  hearty,  fi:«sh-colored, 
nortly  man,  yery  neat  in  his  dress,  and  remarkable 
nr  a  white  waistcoat,  that  seemed  as  hard  and 
itainlefls  as  enamel.  He  played  with  his  watch- 
chain  as  he  spoke,  and  eyed  the  captain,  the  purser, 
•nd  the  first  mate,  who  sat  in  an  uncomfortable 
halPcircle.  With  his  well-polished  boots  planted 
on  the  immovable  rock  of  a  large  capital,  Mr.  Bliz- 
£aid  seemed  to  look  boldlv  seaward  metaphorically, 
and  consider  wrecks  and  such  casualties  as  mere 
weD-devised  fictions. 

Captain  Ktson  was  a  big  North-countryman, 
with  a  broad  acreage  of  ches^  clear  gray  eyes,  and 
kige,  red  hands,  —  a  sturdy,  honest,  self-reliant 
man,  without  a  fear  in  the  worid.  The  mate,  Mr. 
Cardew,  by  no  means  so  pleasant  to  look  on,  beine 
a  fittle,  spare,  thin-legged,  cadaverous  person,  with 
yeUowish  eyes,  sat  in  stdlen  subserviency  on  the 
vei7  edge  of  his  chair  just  behind  the  captain. 
The  purser,  a  brisk,  cheery,  stout  younc  fellow,  sat 
deprecatinely  Tas  if  he  thought  he  ought  to  stand) 
a  trifle  far&er  back  still. 

**  Bi^t  it  is,  Mister  Blizzard,"  said  the  captain, 
bottomxis  his  pilot-coat  across  his  chest,  as  it  pre- 
paring for  an  mmiediate  sale,  and  about  to  order 
everything  to  be  battened  down.    ^  Bight  it  is,  and 


a  better  wessel  than  the  Shooting  Star  I  don't  hope 
to  see.  She 's  sound,  Mr.  Blizzard,  I  do  believe, 
fipom  main  truck  to  keel,  —  sound,  if  I  may  use  the 
espression,  as  a  pious  man's  conscience.  The  only 
thing  that  wexes  me,  howsomever,  is  that,  having 
been  sent  for  to  my  native  place,  down  Allonby  way, 
on  very  sad  business  "  (here  the  captain  held  up  sor- 
rowftdly  an  etaotmous  hat  covered  with  black  crape,) 
**  I  could  n't  see  to  the  lading  of  this  ere  vessel  as  I 
generally  likes  to  do  with  wessels  I  am  called  upon 
to  command." 

**  That  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  Capfaun  Rit- 
son," said  Mr.  Blizzard,  pouring  out  three  glasses  of 
shenj  all  in  a  row  fix>m  a  decanter  on  an  inky  man- 
tel-piece near  him.  **  I  have  been  away  at  Man- 
chester, and  my  partner,  Mr.  David,  has  been  very 
ill  with  a  touch  of  pleurisy,  but  our  first  mate  here, 
Mr.  Cardew,  has  seen  to  it  all." 

The  mate  nodded  assent. 

"  And  the  cargo  is  —  ?" 

*^  Agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  cloth 
goods. 

Mr.  Blizzard  referred  to  a  ledger  for  this  informa- 
tion, as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew,  in  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  business,  whether  the  Shooting  Star 
nught  not  be  laden  with  frankincense,  pearls,  gold- 
dust,  and  poll-parrots, — but  he  would  see. 

Havine  ascertuned  the  fiict,  Mr.  Blizzard  care- 
fully rep&ced  the  Icdeer,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
his  company,  poked  the  fire,  and  consulted  a  laiee 
sheet  almanac  over  the  mantel-piece,  as  a  sign  the 
interview  was  over. 

*'  We  sail  to-morrow  morning,  Sunday,"  said  Cap- 
tain Ritson,  who  was  a  Wesleyan,  to  the  purser,  as 
they  left  the  office  of  Messrs.  David  and  Blizzard ; 
*'  I  likes  to  hear  the  blessed  Sabbath  bells  calling  to 
one  another  as  I  go  out  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  men 
like  it ;  and,  what 's  more,  it 's  lucky.  It 's  like  the 
land  taking  leave  of  us,  as  I  alwajrs  say,  givine  a 
sort  of  blessing  on  the  ship ;  at  least,  I  'm  a  puiin 
man,  and  that 's  how  I  take  it  It 's  the  day  I  al- 
ways start,  Sunday  is." 

The  purser  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  doing  his  duty,  and  pleasing  the  captain  and 
all  his  employers. 

^*  O,  you  11  do,  Yoxme  man,  I  can  see ;  don't  you 
be  afraid.  Won't  he,  Mr.  Cardew  ?  Clear,  straight- 
forward eyes,  and  all  aboveboard." 

Mr.  Cardew  thought  he  would  do,  but  he  did  not 
look  on  the  purser  at  alL  I£s  mind  was  running 
on  very  different  things. 

IL 

"  Joe,"  said  the  purser's  wife,  when  Pennant  re- 
turned to  his  little  cottage  at  Birkenhead,  and  an- 
nounced his  new.  appcnntment,  ^*  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  've  got  a  strong  presentiment,  and  I  wish 
you  would  n't  go  in  this  smp.  I  never  did  like  ships 
with  those  sort  of  names.  The  best  run  you  ever 
had  was  in  the  Jane  Parker,  and  the  worst  one  in 
the  Morning  Star.  Stick  to  the  plain  names.  Be- 
sides, it 's  too  earljr  in  the  season.  Now,  do  oblige 
me,  Joe,  and  e[ive  it  up.  Stay  for  a  fortnight  later ; 
get  an  AustraBan  alup.  It 's  too  eariy  for  Canada. 
It  is,  indeed.    Mn.  Thompson  says  so." 

'*  Jenojr,  my  love,  you  're  a  silly  little  woman.  A 
pretty  sador's  wife  yon  make  I  Come,  pack  up  my 
kit,  for  I  'm  going,  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it.  Nonsense  abont  sentiments.  And  who  is  MrsL 
Thompson,  I  shoidd  like  to  know  ?  Who  wants  her 
poldng  her  nose  here  ?  Why  did  she  drive  her  hna- 
oand  away  with  her  nagging,  and  temper,  and 
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botheration  ?  Tell  her  to  mind  her  own  buaness. 
Pretty  thing,  indeed  I  Come,  dear,  no  nonsense; 
pack  up  my  kit." 

**  But,  Joe  dear,  there  was  ;^our  photograph  fell 
off  the  nail  on  Tuesday,  that  night  X  saw  a  shooting 
star  fail,  close  to  the  docks,  and  it  was  n't  sent  for 
nothing.     Don't  go,  Joe ;  don't  go." 

**  Go  I  must,  Jenny  dear,  and  go  I  shall,  so  don't 
make  it  painful,  there 's  a  good  little  woman.  Come, 
I  '11  go  up  with  you  now,  and  kiss  Greoise  and  Lizzy. 
I  won't  wake  them ;  then  we  '11  go  and  look  out  the 
shirts  and  things  for  the  chest.  Keep  a  good  heart ; 
you  know  I  shall  soon  be  back.  I've  got  a  nice 
captain,  and  a  smart  first  mate." 

ni. 

«  Why,  Captain  Thompson,  who  eyer  thought  to 
have  found  you  here,  and  only  quartermaster  ?  "  said 
the  purser,  as  he  stood  at  the  gangway  of  the  Shoot- 
ing Star,  watching  the  fresh  provisions  brought  in. 
^  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  reduced,  sir,  I  am, 
indeed.    How  was  it  ?  " 

The  quartermaster  drew  him  on  one  side  with  a 
rueful  look.  He  was  a  purple,  jolly,  sottish-looking 
man,  with  swollen  features. 

**  It  was  the  ^rog,  Joe,  as  did  it,  —  all  the  infer- 
nal grog,"  he  said.  **  I  lost  my  last  ship,  the  Bed 
Star,  and  then  eyerything  went  wrong;  but  I've 
struck  off  drinking  now,  Joe ;  I  was  n't  fit  to  have 
a  ship,  that 's  about  it,  —  lost  myself,  too,  Joe  ;  and 
here  I  am  with  my  hands  in  the  tar-bucket  again, 
trying  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  station  of  life,  as  the 
Catechism  used  to  say." 

^*And  how  do  you  like  our  captain  and  crew, 
sir  ?  "  Pennant  said,  under  his  breath. 

**  Captain 's  as  good  a  man  as  ever  trod  in  shoe- 
leather, —  upright  man,  though  he  will  have  the 
work  done,  but  the  crew  ain't  much,  between  our- 
selves. Four  of  them  first-class,  the  rest  loafers  and 
skulkers,  wanting  to  equgrate,  picked  up  on  the 
quays,  half  thieves,  half  deserters,  not  worth  their 
salt  They'll  all  run  when  they  get  to  Quebec. 
Then  there's  the  first  mate,  he's  a  nice  nigger- 
driver,  he  is,  bound  for  a  bad  port,  I  think.  I 
would  n't  trust  him  with  a  ship,  that 's  alll  can  say, 
unless  it  was  a  pirate  ship,  that  he  might  get  on 
with ;  but  he  is  smooth  enough  before  the  captain, 
—  he  takes  care  of  that,  —  curse  him." 

Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  shrill  voice 
screaming  curses  from  the  shore. 

'*  Look  alive,  you  skulkers,  there,"  it  cried,  —  it 
was  the  mate's  voice,  —  "  or  I  '11  let  you  know.  We 
sha'n't  be  ready  by  Tuesday,  if  you  don't  hurry. 
Not  a  drop  of  grog  before  the  work 's  done,  mind 
that  I'll  have  no  infernal  grumbling  while  I'm 
mate ;  and  what  are  you  doing  there,  quartermaster, 
idling  ?  Mr.  Purser,  see  at  once  if  the  stores  are 
aU  in,  and  hand  in  the  bills  to  me  to  give  to  Captain 
Bitson." 

.The  men,  ragged,  sullen  fellows,  worked  harder, 
but  cursed  in  an  underbreath. 

The  moment  the  captain  came  on  board,  the 
mate's  manner  entirely  altered.  He  crouched  and 
whispered,  and  asked  for  orders,  and  spoke  to  Uie 
men  with  punctilious  quietude. 

Cardew  had  some  strange  hold  over  the  captain, 
as  the  purser  soon  discovered,  —  some  money  mat- 
ters,—  some  threat,  which  he  held  over  Bitson's 
head,  about  his  father's  farm  in  Cumberiand,  —  some 
power  that  the  captain  dreaded,  though  he  tried  to 
appear  cheerful,  trusting,  and  indifferent  At  first 
tyrannical  to  the  men,  Cardew  had  now  begun  to 


conciliate  them  in  every  possible  way,  especially 
when  Captain  Bitson  was  not  on  deck 

The  purser  was  in  his  cabin,  the  twentieth  day 
after  the  Shooting  Star  had  started.  He  was  head 
down  at  his  accounts,  and  the  luminous  green  shade 
over  the  lamp  threw  a  golden  light  upon  rows  of 
figures  and  the  red  lines  that  divided  them.  He 
was  working  silently,  honest,  zealous  fellow  that  he 
was,  when  a  low  tap  came  at  the  cabin-door.  He 
leaped  off  his  seat  and  opened  the  door ;  it  was  old 
Thompson,  the  quartermaster,  who  shut  it  after  him 
with  a  suspicious  care. 

^*  Well,  Thompson,"  sud  the  purser,  looking  ap 
with  an  overworked  and  troubled  expression, "  wb^ 
is  it?" 

The  quartermaster  sat  down  with  a  hand  on  either 
knee.  '*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Pennant,  between 
yon  and  me,  there 's  mischief  brewing." 

**  Thompson,  you  've  been  at  the  rum  again,"  said 
the  amazed  purser,  in  a  reproachful  voice. 

**  No,  Mr.  Pennant,  I  have  n't;  no,  I  am  sober  as 
the  day  I  was  bom.  Never  you  mind  how  I  learned 
what  1  am  going  to  tell  you.  There  was  a  time 
when  no  one  dared  accuse  Jack  Thompson  of  eaves- 
dropping, without  getting  an  answer  straight  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  quick  too ;  but  now  I  'm  a  poor 
rascal  no  one  cares  for ;  only  fit  to  mend  old  rope 
and  patch  sails,  and  I  can  stoop  now  to  do  thines  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  of^once,  even  if  I  had 
done  them,  as  I  did  this,  for  good." 

There  came  at  this  moment  a  pert  rap  at  the 
door,  and  Harrison,  the  ship's  boy,  thrust  in  his  head. 

'^  Well,  what  do  yon  want  ?  "  said  the  purser,  in 
his  sharp,  honest  wa^. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  there 's  an  ice-fog  coming  on, 
and  Mr.  Cardew  says  the  men  are  to  have  an  extra 
glass  of  grog  round,  as  tdere  will  be  extra  watches." 

*'  Did  Captain  Bitson  himself  give  the  order?" 

*<  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Cardew.  Captain 's  been  np  all 
night,  and  is  gone  to  lie  down." 

**  Tell  Mr.  Cardew,  with  my  compliments,  that 
the  captain  told  me  yesterday  never  to  serve  oat 
rum  without  his  special  orders." 

"  Yes,  sir."    The  boy  left 

"  Now,  Mr.  Quartermaster,  let  us  know  the  worst 
I  think  —  I  suspect — it  is  something  about  our  first 
mate.  This  is  going  to  be  an  unlucky  voyage,  I 
can  see.  Let  us  hear  the  worst  quick,  that  we  maj 
do  something  to  stop  the  leak." 

The  quartermaster,  a  stolid  man,  of  Dnteh  tem- 
perament, and  by  no  means  to  be  hurried,  pro* 
ceeded  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  spinning  a  yam  over 
the  galley  fire.  "  What  I  heard  the  first  mate  and 
the  carpenter  talk  about  only  two  hours  ago  wai 
this.  The  ice-fog 's  come  on,  and  the  men  (a  had 
lot  in  any  weather,  all  but  Davis  and  two  or  three 
more)  are  beginning  to  think  we  're  running  dan- 
gerously near  the  ice,  and  that  we  shall  get  mpped. 
The  mate,  when  the  captain  is  away,  encounges 
them  in  this  idea,  and  the  worst  of  them  talk  now 
of  forcing  the  captain  to  steer  more  southward,  so 
as  to  keep  clear  of  the  ice-packs  off  Labrador." 

The  purser  started,  and  uttered  an  exclamatiott 
of  surprise  and  indignation. 

"  Belay  there,  mS-.  Pennant,"  said  the  quarter- 
master, forcing  his  sou'wester  firmer  on  his  head  to 
express  hatred  for  the  mate;  "ihat  was  only  the 
first  entry  in  their  log.  Then  they  went  on  to  ppoj 
pose  sinking  tiie  ship,  lashing  down  the  captain  and 
those  who  wouldn't  join. them,  destroying  all  efi- 
dence,  and  taking  to  the  boats  as  soon  as  there  was 
«  mght  of  land." 
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"  But  what  for  ?  " 

<<  What  for?  Wh7,  for  this.  The  first  mate,  as 
he  let  out,  has  had  the  lading  of  the  ressel.  Well, 
what  did  he  do,  with  the  help  of  some  scoundrel 
friend  of  his,  a  shipping  agent,  but  remove  two 
thirds  of  the  machinery*  fix>m  the  cases,  unknown, 
of  course,  to  Mr.  Blizzard,  and  pile  them  up  with 
old  iron,  unknown  to  the  captain,  who  was  away 
because  his  &ther  was  dying,  and  now  they  want  to 
sink  the  vessel,  and  then  to  jgo  home  and  sell  the 
plunder.    That 's  about  the  size  of  it* 

*^  Come  this  moment  and  tell  the  captain  of  this 
scoundrel,"  said  the  purser,  leaping  up  and  locking 
his  desk  resolutely. 

"  Now,  avast  heaving  there,  not  just  yet,  Mr. 
Purser,  b^  your  leave ;  let  the  thing  ripen  a  little ; 
let  me  pick  up  what  I  can  in  the  fbual,  they  don't 
mind  ^  poor  old  beast  like  me." 

•*  What 's  all  this  ?  "  cried  a  shrill,  spiteful  voice, 
as  the  door  was  thrust  violently  open.  **  Where  is 
this  purser  fellow  ?  Who  is  it  dares  to  disobey  my 
orders  ?  What  do  you  mean,  purser,  bv  not  serv- 
ing out  this  rum  ?  Ko  skulking  here,  ^ompson, 
eo  on  deck,  see  all  made  taut  for  the  night,  ana  the 
fog-bell  rigged,  or  we  shall  be  run  down  in  this 
eiused  fog." 

Thompson  slunk  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  purser  did  not  flinch ;  he  took  his  cap  quietly 
from  its  peg.  **Mr.  Cardew,"  he  said,  '*I  only 
obeyed  the  captain's  orders,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  till  you  take  command  of  the  vessel.  I  'm  go- 
ing on  deck  for  a  smoke  before  I  turn  in.  G^xl 
night,  sir." 

The  mate's  eyes  became  all  at  once  bloodshot  and 
phosphorescent  with  a  cruel  light 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pennant,"  he  said ;  "  if  I 
was  your  captain,  I'd  maroon  you  on  an  icebei^ 
before  you  were  five  hours  older,  and  I  'd  let  you 
know  m«t,  with  a  good  bit  of  pickled  rope,  what  it 
was  to  disobey  your  superior  officer." 

^  Good  night,  sir ;  threatened  men  live  long. 
And  perhaps  you  wiU  allow  me  to  lock  up  my 
cabin  ?    Thank  you." 

With  this  good-humored  defiance  the  purser  ran, 
laoehing  and  singing,  up  the  cabin  stairs. 

H  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  ice-fog  had  lifted. 
Tlie  vessel  had  met  witn  mere  pancake  ice,  loose 
sheets  thin  as  tinsel,  but  nothing  more ;  the  wind 
blew  intensely  cold  as  if  from  ice-fields  of  enormous 
nze,  but  no  bergs  had  been  seen,  and  the  captain, 
judging  fix>m  the  ship's  reckoning,  hoped  still  to 
mife  a  swift  and  successful  voyage,  and  to  be  the 
first  to  reach  Quebec  that  season. 

The  men  were  mustered  for  prayen  in  the  state 
cabin.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  file  in, 
two  and  two,  so  trim,  with  their  blue  shirts  turned 
back  from  their  big  brown  necks,  their  jaunty-knot- 
ted black  silk  neckerchiefs  and  their  snow^-white 
trousers ;  the  petty  officers  in  their  best  blue  jackets, 
and  all  so  decorous  and  disciplined,  as  they  took 
their  prescribed  seats. 

Pleasant,  too,  it  was  to  see  the  hardy  captain  in 
that  wild  and  remote  sea  so  calmly  and  gravely 
reading  the  chapter  Srom  the  Bible  relating  to 
Paul's  voyage,  with  an  unconscious  commanding- 
ofificer  air.  if  the  ship-bo^  dared  to  cough,  that 
stem,  gray  eye  nailed  him  to  his  seat;  if  the 
boatswain  shuffled  his  feet,  there  was  a  reprov- 
ing pause  between  the  verses ;  if  even  the  spray 
broke  over  the  hatchway,  the  captain  was  down 
upon  it 

The  purser  was  the  last  to  leave  the  cabin  when 


the  service  was  over.  As  he  collected  the  Bibles, 
the  captain  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Pennant,"  he  said, 
sitting  sorrowfully  down  at  the  table  with  his  hand 
on  his  telescope,  and  his  large  prayer-book  still  open 
before  him.  ^^You  are  an  honest,  faithful  fellow, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  a  simple  question.  Have 
you  seen  or  heard  anything  lately  that  makes  yon 
think  the  first  mate  is  playing  double,  and  exciting 
the  men  to  mutiny  ?     1  es  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yes,  captain." 

The  captain  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the  table 
at  this  answer,  but  giving  a  slight,  half^isdainful 
sigh,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and  drank  it,  then 
rose,  shook  the  purser  by  the  hand,  and  looked 
steadily  in  his  face. 

**  Come  up  with  me,  purser,  on  deck,"  he  said, 
^  and  we  will  settle  this  matter  at  once.  Some  one 
has  been  altering  the  vessel's  course,  I  feel  sure, 
since  the  morning.  If  it  is  the  mate,  I  will  put  him 
in  irons.  If  it  cost  me  my  right  arm,  I  '11  keep  him 
in  irons.  I  'm  a  fool  not  to  have  seen  it  all  before. 
I  was  warned  about  that  man  in  Liverpool." 

When  the  captain  stood  upon  the  deck,  the  chill, 
white  ice-fog  was  again  bearing  down  fast  on  the 
Shooting  Star.  It  was  bearing  down  with  a  spec- 
tral gloom  that  was  depressing  m  a  sea  known  to  be 
still  half  blocked  with  ice-packs.  A  Sabbath  calm 
reigned  over  the  vessel.  The  men  were  lying  down 
by  the  trim  rope  coils,  some  reading,  some  convers- 
ing ;  not  a  plank  but  was  clean  as  a  pink ;  not  a 
bolt-head  or  brass  but  shone  as  well  as  anything 
could  shine  in  that  lurid  light  The  mate  and  car^ 
penter  were  sitting  near  the  wheel,  looking  at  the 
advancing  fog ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  fo'lSal  were 
some  men  stretched  out  half  asleep. 

The  captain  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  strught 
up  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  looked  at  the  com- 
pass. 

"Why,  you're  steering  south,"  he  said,  qmetly, 
**  and  I  told  you  nor'-nor'-west  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  am  steering  as  the  first  mate  told  me,"  said 
the  fellow,  sullenly.  "  I  can't  steer  as  every  one 
wants  me.    If  it  was  my  way,  I  'd  *  steer  home.' " 

The  first  mate,  as  the  man  said  this,  came  up  and 
took  the  wheel  fix>m  him  insolently,  as  if  in  denance 
of  the  captain. 

"  Jackson 's  steering  right,**  he  said. 

"  Bight  you  call  it,"  said  the  captain,  storming. 
**  I  'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  like  plain  dealing.  !£. 
Cardew,  I  've  had  enough  of  your  lying  tricks ;  let 
go  the  wheel,  sir,  and  go  to  your  cabin.  Consider 
yourself  under  arrest  for  mutinous  conduct  Purserj 
you  are  witness ;  take  this  man  down." 

Cardew  still  refused  to  let  go  the  wheel.  Wiih 
the  quickness  of  thought,  the  captain  felled  him 
with  a  blow ;  in  a  moment  the  deck  seemed  alive 
with  shouting  and  leaping  men.  Five  sailon  threw 
themselves  on  the  captain,  three  on  the  purser. 
The  mutiny  had  broken  out  at  last  A  cruel  yell 
rang  fix>m  stem  to  stem.  All  who  favored  the  cap- 
tain were  in  a  moment,  with  curses  and  crael  threats, 
overpowered  and  bound  to  the  mast  and  rigging. 

^  l^ow,  Captain  Ritson,"  said  Cardew,  ashe  rose 
with  a  yellow  face,  down  which  the  blood  streamed, 
and  advanced  to  where  the  captain  stood  bound  and 
pale  with  rage,  **  you  see  I  am  stronger  than  you 
thought  If  I  chose,  I  could  at  once  let  you  oveiv 
boara  with  a  rope  and  freeze  you  to  death ;  I  could 
have  yon  pelted  with  bottles,  or  put  an  end  to  in 
some  other  agreeable  way;  but  I  shall  spare  yon 
now,  to  pay  you  out  better  for  that  blow  and  otiien 
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indignities.  Last  night  yoa  reftised  to  join  me  in 
my  sensible  scheme  for  baffling  the  rascals  who  ex- 
pose us  to  danger  and  then  undenmy  ns.  Now  I 
will  not  accept  your  partnership.  O,  you  're  a  rash, 
violent  man,  though  you  are  so  pious ;  where 's  your 
Providence  now?  Come,  my  boys,  leave  these 
fools,  and  get  out  the  wine ;  we  11  have  a  spree  to- 
night, for  to-morrow  we  shall  be  on  shore,  and  per- 
haps starting  again  for  England.  Come,  get  out 
this  man's  brandy.  We  11  have  a  night  of  it.  It 's 
cold  enough  for  these  fellows,  ain't  it?  But  it  11 
make  them  warm  seeing  us  drinking." 

That  night,  as  the  liauor  went  round,  and  the 
songs  circulated  among  the  mutineers  to  the  doleful 
accompaniment  of  the  monotonous  and  funeral  fog- 
bell,  tne  captain  and  seven  friends  lying  bound 
against  the  frozen  shrouds,  the  vapor  lif^d  for  a 
moment  eastward  and  disclosed  an  aurora  borealis 
that  lit  up  all  the  horizon  with  a  majestic  fan  of 
crimson  and  phosphorescent  light  that  darted  up- 
ward its  keen  rays,  and  throbb£l  and  quivered  with 
almost  supernatural  splendor.  The  electric  lustre  lit 
the  psle  taces  of  the  captain  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 

"  Why,  here  are  the  merry  dancers,"  saiu  the  first 
mate,  now  somewhat  excited  by  drinking,  as  he 
walked  up  to  the  captain,  and  waved  a  sm^ng  hot 
^lass  of  ^rog  before  his  face.  "  Why,  111  be  handed 
if  they  ain't  the  blessed  angels  dancing  for  joy  be- 
cause you  and  your  brother  saints  will  so  soon  join 
them.  What  do  yon  think  of  Providence  by  this 
time,  Ritson,  eh  ?  " 

The  mutineers  put  their  glasses  together,  and 
laughed  hideously  at  this. 

*'  Just  as  I  always  did.  God  watches  us  at  sea  as 
well  as  by  land,"  was  the  captain's  calm  reply. 
'*  I  'd  rather  even  now  be  bound  here,  than  chan;^ 
my  conscience  with  yours,  Cardew.  I'm  a  plain 
man,  and  I  mean  it  when  I  say  that  it 's  no  worse 
dying  here  than  at  home  in  a  feather-bed.  It  is  less 
hard  to  part  with  the  world  here." 

"  O,  it  you  're  satisfied,  I  am.  Here,  glasses  round 
to  drink  to  the  Pious  Captain.  All  his  gang  are 
here  but  that  boy,  that  little  devil  Harrison ;  search 
for  him  everywhere,  men ;  he  mustn't  be  left;  if  he 
is  in  the  hold,  smoke  him  out  with  brimstone ;  never 
mind  if  he  does  n*t  come  out,  he  11  have  his  gruel  if 
you  keep  the  hatches  well  down." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  brutal  and 
di^usting  laugh ;  and  away  the  men  went  on  their 
search,  eager  as  boys  for  a  rat-hunt. 

An  hour  after,  all  but  the  watch  to  toll  the  fog- 
bell,  the  mutineers  on  board  the  Shooting  Star  were 
sunk  into  a  drunken  and  wallowing  sleep.  That 
night,  firom  time  to  time,  CapUun  Kitson,  kept  his 
men's  hearts  up  with  cheerful  words ;  the  cold  was 
hard  to  bear,  but  they  survived  it  When  dav 
broke,  they  all  united  in  prayer  that  God  would  al- 
low them  to  die  soon  and  together.  They  had  sunk 
into  a  torpid  semi-sleep,  when  the  sound  of  a  gun 
through  the  fog,  in  the  distance,  aroused  them.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  loud  taunting  voice  of  the 
mate  awoke  the  bound  men  to  a  sense  of  their  mis- 
ery and  despair. 

*^  Good  morning,  Captiun  Ritson,"  said  the  mate. 
**  Lord,  lads,  how  chopfallen  that  smart  fellow  the 
pmiser  is,  and  look  at  those  AB.  sailors,  who  used 
to  sneer  at  you,  and  call  you  skulkers,  loafers,  and 
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Liverpool  dregs.  How  our  fiit  friend  the  quarter- 
master must  miss  his  grog ;  hard,  is  n't  it  ?  Captain 
]BUtson,  it  is  my  punful  duty  to  inform  you  (lower 
the  two  boats  there,  quick,  men,  and  stave  the  third) 
that  we  are  about  to  leave  this  ship,  which  will  sink, 


as  I  am  informed  by  my  exceUent  friend  the  car- 
penter here,  almost  exactly  three  houn  after  our 
departure.  A  more  pliant  disposition  and  a  vaore 
graceful  concession  to  those  business  arrangements, 
m  which  I  solicited  your  co-operation,  would  have 
led  to  very  difierent  results ;  gentlemen,  that  gun 
is  from  a  vessel  lying  off  the  ice-field  which  we  are 
now  skirting;  that  vessel  will  take  us  up.  How 
about  that  Uow  now  ?  We  have  money  enough  to 
pay  for  our  passa^.  Farewell.  Lower  the  hoats 
there.  Captain  Ritson,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
you  a  pleasant  voyage  to  heaven." 

Captain  Ritson  made  no  answer  till  the  boats 
were  lowered.  '*  God  will  avenge  us,  if  it  seemeth 
good  to  him,"  was  the  only  malediction  he  uttered. 
^'  Men,  I  thank  God  tiiat  I  still  trust  in  his  mer- 
cy, and,  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  am  ready  to 
die." 

«<  So  am  I,"  said  the  purser,  "  if  I  could  only  first 
look  up  and  see  that  yellow  rascal  dangling  at  the 
yard-arm." 

^*  It 's  all  up  with  us,"  said  the  quartermaster.  **  I 
only  wish  the  black  villains  had  given  us  one  noggin 
round  before  they  left" 

An  hour  passed,  the  last  sound  of  the  receding 
boats  had  died  away.  The  sailors  began  to  groan 
and  lament  their  fiite. 

**  Have  you  any  hope  left,  Captiun  Ritson,  now  ?  " 
said  the  purser,  in  a  melancholy  voice.  **  O  Jenny, 
Jennv,  my  dear  wife,  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

**  As  for  my  wife,"  said  the  quartermaster,  ^*  it's 
no  great  loss.  I  'm  thinking  more  of  myself.  Oh, 
those  villains." 

**  I  have  no  hope,"  said  the  captain,  bravely,  **  but 
I  am  ready  to  cue.  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Ho  will  do  the  best  for  us,  and  he  will  guard  my 
poor  children. ' 

Just  then,  like  a  direct  answer  from  Heaven,  the 
fog  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  sun  shone 
through  with  a  cold  yellow  lustre,  showing  the  line 
of  land  for  miles ;  alas  I  it  was  not  land,  but  ice-pack, 
miles  of  it,  rising  into  mountainous  beigs,  green  as 
emerald,  blue  as  sapphire,  golden  as  crvsolite,  and 
stretching  away  into  snow-plains  and  valleys.  The 
nearest  cufifs  were  semi-transparent,  and  glistened 
with  prismatic  colors,  but  in  the  distance  they 
merged  «^ain  into  cold  clinging  fog.  The  nearest 
ice  was  about  two  miles  ofi*. 

The  captain  looked  at  his  companions,  and  they 
at  him,  but  they  did  not  speak,  their  hearts  were  so 
fiill,  for  the  water  could  be  now  heard  gui^ling  and 
bubbling  upward  in  the  hold. 

<*  We  have  two.  hours  more  to  live,  and  let  us 
spend  it,"  said  the  captain,  bravely,  "  in  preparing 
for  death.  After  all,  it  is  better  than  dying  of  cola 
and  hunger,  and  it  is  only  the  death  us  siufon  have 
been  taught  to  expect  at  any  moment." 

"  I  should  n't  care  if  it  was  not  for  my  poor  old 
mother,"  sud  one  of  the  sulors,  '^  but  now  she  11 
have  to  go  on  the  parish.   O,  it's  hard,  bitter  hard." 

**  Fie,  man,"  saia  the  captain,  with  his  unquench- 
able courage,  ''have  I  not  my  children,  and  the 
purser  his  wife.  What  must  be,  must  be,  — bear  it 
like  a  man." 

At  that  moment  a  shrewd  boyish  face  showed  it- 
self round  the  comer  of  the  cabin  stsurs,  and  the 
next  instant  up  leaped  and  danced  Harrison,  the 
ship's  boy,  with  a  sharp  carving  knife  in  his  hand. 
He  capered  for  joy  round  the  captain,  and  was 
hiuled  with  a  tremendom  shout  of  delight  and  weir 
come  as  he  released  the  men  one  by  one,  beginnii:^ 
with  his  master. 
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^  They  thou£;lit  I  was  in  the  hold,"  he  said,  **  did 
nt  they  ?  but  I  was  hiding  nnder  the  captain's  sofa 
all  the  time,  and  there  I  l^y  till  I  was  sure  they 
were  eone.  The  vessel's  fimng  fast,  Captain  Rit- 
aon ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.    Hurrah  I " 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  purser,  as  he  returned 
from  below  with  the  captain.  "  We  have  one  hour, 
no  more,  to  ris  a  raft  in,  so  to  it,  my  lads,  with  a 
wilL  The  leak  s  too  far  gone,  and  we  've  not  hands 
enough  to  make  the  pumps  tell  on  it" 

The  men  were  shaking  hands  all  round,  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  at  their  escape. 

"  Come,  men,  enough  of  tnat.  I'm  a  plain  man, 
and  what  I  say  I  mean,"  said  the  captain,  already 
himself.  "  We  're  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  so  don  t 
holler.  Come,  set  to  at  the  raft,  and  get  all  the 
biscuits  and  junk  those  villains  have  left  I  shall  be 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  wesseL  I  sha'n't  leave  her 
at  all  till  she  begins  to  settle  down.  Purser,  get 
some  sails  for  tents.  Quartermaster,  you  look  to 
the  grub.  Harrison,  you  collect  the  spars  for  the 
men ;  Davis,  you  see  the  work  is  strong  and  sure. 
It  is  n't  the  coast  I  should  choose  to  la!nd  on ;  but 
any  port  in  a  storm,  you  know ;  and,  purser,  you 
get  two  or  three  mu»ets  and  some  powder  and 
snot  We  may  have  to  live  on  sea-birds  for  a  day 
or  two,  till  God  sends  us  deliverance,  death,  or  a 
ship ;  that  is  our  alternative.     Come,  to  work." 

The  raft  was  made  in  no  time.  But  the  stores 
proved  scanty.  The  scoundrel  mate  had  thrown 
overboard,  spoiled,  or  carried  off  all  but  three  daj's' 
provision  or  meat,  biscuit,  and  rum.  The  captain 
nad  ahnost  to  be  forced  from  the  vessel.  They  had 
not  cot  half  a  mile  away  when  the  great  ice-pack 
clos^  upon  it,  just  as  she  was  sinking.  As  the 
Shooting  Star  slowly  settled  down.  Captain  Ritson 
took  on  his  cap  and  stood  for  a  moment  bare- 
headed. 

**  There,"  said  he,  **  goes  as  good  a  wessel  as  ever 
passed  the  Mersey  lisnts;  as  long  as  she  floated 
she'd  have  done  Messrs.  Davia  and  Blizzard 
credit" 

*^  Good  by,  old  Shooting  Star,"  said  the  men. 
"  If  ever  a  man  deserved  the  gallows,  it 's  that  first 
mate  of  ours." 

The  raft  reached  the  shore  safely. 

**  I  take  possession  of  this  'ere  floating  pack,"  said 
the  captun,  good-hnmoredlpr,  to  keep  up  the  men's 
spiiitB,  as  he  leaped  on  the  ice,  '*  in  tne  name  of  her 
blessed  Majesty,  and  I  beg  to  christen  it  Ritson's 
Island,  if  it  is  an  island ;  but  if  it  is  joined  on  to  the 
mainland,  we  11  wait  and  see  what  the  mainland  is. 
I  wonder  if  there  are  many  bears,  or  puflins,  or 
white  foxes,  on  it  And  now  let's  rw  the  tents, 
and  then  well  measure  out  the  fbod. 

ITie  next  day  brought  no  hope.  The  pack  proved 
to  be  of  enormous  size,  and  a  deep  ice-fog  prevented 
its  complete  exploration.  The  fbod  was  fast  de- 
creasing. The  iew  oenguins  on  the  pack  would  not 
oome  within  shot  Once  they  saw  a  white  bear,  but 
it  dived,  and  appeared  no  more.  The  men's  hearts 
began  to  sink ;  half  the  spars  had  been  used  up  for 
the  fires ;  one  day  more  and  the  fuel  would  be  gone ; 
the  rum  gone ;  the  meat  gone.  Frost  and  starvation 
awaited  them.  There  were  now  murmurs.  Once 
the  c^tain  came  on  two  of  the  sailors  who  were 
Cfying  like  children ;  another  time  he  observed  the 
men's  fierce  and  hun^*  looks,  as  they  watched  the 
quartermaster  cowering  under  the  tent,  and  he  I 
knew  too  well  what  those  savage  fires  in  their  hol- 
low eyes  indicated. 

« I^must  come  to  the  casUng  of  lots  for  one  of 


us,"  he  heard  them  whisper.    "^  Every  hour  we  can 
pull  on  gets  us  more  chance  of  a  ship." 

The  next  day  the  purser  shot  twopeimiins,  and 
ate  greedilv  of  the  nauseous  flesh.  The  fourth  day 
the  provisions  were  exhausted  at  the  first  meal. 
Then  Captain  Ritson  stood  up,  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  for  he  had  idl  this  time  kept  watch  at  night 
like  Uie  other  men,  and  shared  every  labor  and  pri- 
vation.   The  quartermaster  was  lamenting  his  fate. 

**  If  this  voyage  had  only  turned  out  well,"  he 
said,  *'  I  might  have  got  a  ship  again ;  for  the  firm 
promised  me  a  ship  again  if  I  only  kept  from  drink 
and  did  my  duty ;  and  this  time  I  have  done  it  by 
them,  and  I  should  have  saved  the  vessel  if  it  had 
n't  been  for  this  mutiny." 

Captain  Ritson  began,  — 

**  Mr.  Quartermaster,  silence.  This  is  no  time  for 
crying  over  sjult  milk.  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  for  you  're  an  honest  man,  though  you  some- 
times rather  overdid  the  grog.  I  'm  a  plain  man,  and 
I  mean  what  I  say,  and  what  I  say  is  this,  —  here 
we  are,  and  we  don't  know  whetner  it  is  berg  or 
mainland,  and  no  fbod  left,  —  not  a  crumb.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  hear  the  bear  growl,  and 
the  fox  yelp ;  but  if  we  can't  shoot  them,  that  won't 
help  us  much.  We  must  spend  all  to-day  in  trying 
for  the  mainland ;  if  we  nnd  the  sea  to  the  east- 
ward, we  must  then  turn  back,  commit  ourselves  to 
God,  who  directs  all  things  in  the  heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  ^you  all  heard  me  read  that 
on  Sunday,  and  I  need  n't  repeat  it),  and  take  to 
the  raft,  whatever  happens,  out  there 's  one  thing 
I  have  to  say,  as  a  plain  man,  and  that  is,  —  if  any 
coward  here  dares  even  whisper  the  word  *  canm- 
balism,'  I  '11  shoot  him  dead  with  this  gan  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  mean  to  hold  day  and  ni^ht  We 
are  Christian  men,  mind ;  and  no  misery  snail  make 
wild  beasts  of  us,  while  I  am  a  live  captain,  —  so 
mind  that" 

The  exploration  destroyed  the  men's  last  hope. 
The  mile's  painful  march  only  served  to  prove  that 
wide  tracts  of  sea,  fbll  of  shaUng  ice,  lay  between 
the  pack  and  the  shore. 

"  1  see  something  ahead  like  a  man's  body,"  said 
the  purser,  who  had  volunteered  to  climb  an  emi- 
nence, and  report  if  any  vessel  conld  be  discerned. 
**  It  is  partly  covered  with  snow,  and  it  lies  on  the 
edge  or  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice." 

The  party  instantly  made  for  it  Harrison,  being 
light  ofroot,  was  the  first  to  reach  it,  and  to  shout,  — 

^'  O  captain  1  captain  I  come  here  I  it's  Phillips, 
the  carpenter,  that  went  away  with  the  mate." 

And  so  it  was.  They  all  recognized  the  hard  bad 
&ce.    An  empty  bottle  lay  by  the  body. 

*'  I  see  it  all,"  scdd  the  captain.  **  He  got  drunk, 
he  lagged  behind,  and  they  lost  him  in  the  fog. 
Some  vessel  has  tidcen  them  off." 

*'  I  wish  it  had  been  the  mate,"  said  the  purser. 

As  he  spoke,  a  huge  black  head  emei^d  for  a 
moment  mm  the  water,  and  all  the  men  fell  back 
and  cried  it  was  the  Devil  come  for  the  carpenter. 

"  Nonsense,  you  flock  of  geese,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  it  was  only  a  black  seal.  I  only  wish  he  'a  show 
again,  and  we  'd  have  a  shot  at  him ;  he  'd  keep  us 
for  two  days.  Now  then,  push  on,  for  we  must  get 
on  the  raft  and  into  the  open  sea  before  dark,  and 
the  Lord  guide  and  help  us." 

Slowly  and  silently  the  melancholy  band,  with 
only  two  tound-hearted  men  left  among  them,  the 
captain  and  the  purser,  ascended  the  last  snow  hill 
leading  to  the  snore,  where  the  raft  and  the  tents 
had  b^  left  six  hours  before.    The  sun,  a  globe  of 
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crimson  fire,  was  setting  behind  banks  of  gray  and 
ominous  mist.  Two  of  the  men  were  now  frost- 
bitten in  the  cheeks,  and  lay  down  to  be  rubbed 
with  snow  by  their  companions. 

The  captain  strode  forward  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  seen  by  them  all 
striding  forward  till  he  reached  the  summit,  but 
slowly  now,  for  that  giant  of  a  man  was  faint  with 
hunger  and  fiitigub.  The  men  sat  down  wuting  for 
him  to  return,  and  rubbing  themselves  with  snow. 
He  returned  slower  than  he  had  ascended,  feeble 
and  silent  He  did  not  look  his  companions  straight 
in  the  face,  but  wrung  his  hands,  pulled  his  sou'- 
wester over  his  eyes,  and  sat  down  by  the  tired  men. 
Then  he  rose  gravely,  with  his  old  impregnable 
courase,  and  said, — 

"  Men,  I  bring  you  bad  news ;  but  bear  it  like 
Christians.  It 's  aU  sent  for  a  good  purpose.  Our 
raft  has  been  carried  off  by  a  flow  of  drift  ice.  We 
have  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  I  'm  a  plain  man, 
and  mean  what  I  say.  Let  us  die  with  a  good  heart, 
and  without  repining.  It  is  not  our  own  fault  as  to 
this." 

Two  of  the  men  uttered  yells  of  despair,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground ;  the  rest  seemed  to 
actually  grow  smaller,  and  shrink  together  in  their 
hopeless  despair.  The  purser  rocked  to  and  fro, 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  The  quarter- 
master shook  with  the  cold,  and  turned  purple  with 
fear.    The  boy  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

**  Come,  men,  let  us  light  a  fire,''  said  Captain 
Ritson.  **  We  are  not  wpmen.  Let  us  collect  any 
remaining  wood,  and,  having  prayed  toother  and 
committed  ourselves  into  I&s  hands  (Sie  captain 
took- off  his  hat  and  looked  upwards),  let  us  sleep, 
and  in  that  sleep,  if  it  is  His  will,  death  will  take 
us." 

But  nothing  could  rouse  them  now.  The  purser, 
and  ihe  purser  only,  had  strength  enough  left  to 
collect  liie  few  pieces  of  driftwood  outside  the  tents. 
It  was  like  di^ne  one's  own  grave,  as  the  night 
began  to  fall,  and  shut  out  the  white  cliffs  and  deso- 
late tracts  of  ice. 

**  Light  it,  Pennant,"  said  the  captain, ''  while  we 
kneel  round  and  commit  ourselves  to  Him  who 
never  leaves  the  helm,  though  he  may  seem  to  some- 
times when  the  storm  hides  Him." 

The  fire  crackled  and  spluttered ;  then  it  rose  in 
a  thin  wavering  flame. 

"Before  this  is  burnt  out,  messmates,  we  shall 
have  started  on  another  voyage,  and  pray  God  we 
get  safely  to  port  Now,  then,  load  all  the  muskets, 
and  fire  them  at  the  thiitl  signal  I  give.  If  there  is 
any  vessel  within  two  miles  off  the  pack,  they  may 
perhaps  hear  us.     One,  two,  three." 

The  dischaige  of  the  five  guns  broke  the  ghastly 
stillness  with  a  crashing  explosion,  which  seemed  to 
rebound  and  spread  fix>m  cnff  to  cliff  till  it  fiuled  far 
away  in  the  northern  solitudes,  where  death  only 
reigned  in  eternal  silence,  and  amid  eternal  snow. 

"  There  eoes  our  last  hope,"  said  the  captain ; 
"but  I  am  wankful  I  can  still  say.  His  will  be  done; 
and  I  trust  my  children  to  His  mercy." 

"  My  wife  don't  need  much  praying  for,"  said  the 
qnarteniiaster.    "  She  11  fight  ner  way,  I  bet" 

Just  then  the  purser,  who  had  been  staring  at  the 
horizon,  trying  to  pierce  the  gloom  to  the  right, 
leaped  on  his  feet,  shouted,  screamed,  cried,  em- 
braced the  captain,  and  danced  and  flung  up  hb 
hat 

Every  one  turned  round  and  looked  where  he 
was  looking.    There  they  saw  a  light  sparide,  and 


then  a  red  light  blaze  up,  and  then  a  rocket  moant 
in  a  long  tail  of  fire  tall  it  discharged  a  nosegay  of 
colored  stars.  It  was  a  ship  answering  their  light 
Then  came  the  booming  sound  of  a  ship's  gun.  It 
was  a  vessel  lying  on  the  pack,  and  they  were 
saved. 

An  hour's  walk  (they  were  all  strong  enou^ 
now)  brought  the  captsun  and  his  men  to  the  ves- 
sel's side.  The  ship  was  only  three  miles  off  along 
the  shore,  but  the  fog  had  hidden  it  from  them  when 
they  had  returned  to  lay  down  and  die. 

As  honest  rough  hands  pressed  theirs,  and  helped 
them  up  the  vessel's  side,  and  honest  brown  &ce8 
smiled  welcome,  and  food  was  held  out,  and  thirty 
sailors  at  once  broke  into  a  cheer  that  scared  the 
wolves  on  the  opposite  shore.  Captain  Bitson  said, — 

**  "[Diank  (roa,  fiiends,  for  this  kindness.  I'm  a 
plain  man,  and  I  mean  what  I  say ;  but  my  heart's 
too  full  now  to  tell  you  all  I  feel.  Purser,  I  did  lose 
hope  just  now,  when  I  saw  the  raft  carried  awav." 

One  autumn  afternoon,  four  months  later,  tiiree 
men  entered  Mr.  Blizzard's  oflice  and  inquired  for 
that  gentleman. 

"  He  is  engaged  just  now,"  said  a  new  clerk  (the 
rest  had  left^,  and  pointing  to  an  inner  glass  door 
that  stood  ajar.  '*  Engaged  with  Captain  Cardew, 
of  the  Mommg  Star ;  he  sails  to-morrow  for  Belize. 
Take  seats." 

**  The  mufiled-up  sailor-looking  men  took  seats 
near  the  half-open  door,  through  which  came  low 
words  of  talk. 

"Bitson  was  too  reckless,"  said  a  disagreeable 
voice,  **  and  quite  lost  his  head  in  danger." 

**  No  doubt,"  said  another  voice.  *' Take  another 
glass  of  sherry,  captain.  'Do  you  like  a  dry  wine?" 

"  The  purser,  too,  was  not  very  honest,  I  fear,  and 
very  careless  about  the  stores.  By  the  by,  did  1 
ever  tell  you  about  that  drunken  quartermaster, 
Thompson,  losing  that  ship  of  yours,  the  Bed  Star, 
off  the  Malabar  coast  He  had  just  returned  fivm 
Quebec,  so  Pennant  told  me,  who  sailed  with  him. 
He  had  been  sotting  at  Quebec,  and  when  the  ves* 
sel  was  ready  to  start,  he  said  he  wouldn't  ga 
They  found  him  obstinate  drunk.  Will  yon  be- 
lieve it,  he  remained  drunk  the  whole  voyage  tifl 
they  came  and  told  him  he  was  near  Glasgow. 
Hien  he  leaped  np,  shaved  himself,  put  on  his  oest 
coat  and  a  white  tie,  and  went  on  shore  to  see  our 
agents,  old  Falconer  and  Johnson,  fi*esh  as  paint 
B^Ihal" 

The  other  voice  laughed  too.  It  was  Mr.  Blix- 
zard,  fi*om  his  tiunone  of  large  capital ;  he  was  prob- 
ably about  to  replace  a  ledger,  and  consult  tne  al- 
manac, as  he  had  done  that  afternoon  four  months 
before. 

"  You  must  make  a  better  voyage  with  tbe  Hon- 
ing Star  than  Captain  Bitson  did  with  his  unfortu- 
nate vessel,"  said  Mr.  Blizzard.  '<  Don't  be  afraid 
of  the  sherry." 

But  Cardew  never  drank  that  glass  of  riierry,  for 
the  door  just  tiien  bursting  open,  dashed  the  glas^^ 

Eieces  in  his  hand,  and  Captain  Bitson  seized  him 
y  the  throat 

"  I  'm  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Blizzard,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  mean  what  I  say ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a 
mutinous,  thieving,  lying,  false,  shark-hearted  scoun- 
drel, it  is  this  man  who  sunk  the  Shooting  Star,  and 
left  me,  and  theT  purser,  and  six  more  of^us,  to  die 
off  Labrador  on  the  ice-pack.  Purser,  bring  in  that 
policeman,  and  we  11  have  justice  done ! " 

At  the  next  assizes,  Cardew  was  sentenced  to 
nine  years'  transportation  for  frauds  on  tbe  ^use  of 
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David  and  Blizzard,  and  for  conspirinff  to  sink  the 
Shooting  Star,  and  part  of  her  crew,  ou^  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  Liverpool  paper,  a  few  months  ago, 
mentioned  that  a  bushranger  of  the  same  name  had 
been  shot  in  an  encounter  with  the  mounted  police. 
As  the  name  is  not  a  common  one,  the  bushranger 
and  the  mate  were  probably  the  same  persons. 

The  firm  tried  the  quartermaster  with  another 
vessel,  and  he  acquitted  himself  well ;  and  as  for 
BitBoo,  he  is  now  the  most  respected  captain  in 
their  service. 


MODERN  ECCENTRICS. 

Scores,  nay  hundreds  of  volumes,  have  been 
gathered  upon  the  oddities  of  character  which  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  have  presented  to  the  observant 
writer  who  loves  to  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flics."  Vol- 
taire has  said,  **  Every  country  has  its  foolish  no- 
tions. ....  Let  us  not  laugh  at  any  people  " ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  age  which  has  not  its 
curiosities  of  character  to  be  laughed  at  and  turned 
to  still  better  account ;  for,  of  whatever  period  we 
write,  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  ridicule 
towards  turning  the  popular  opinion.  Diogenes 
owes  much  of  fis  celebrity  to  his  contempt  of  com- 
fort, by  living  in  a  tub,  and  his  oddity  of  manner. 
Orator  Henley  preached  from  his  **  gilt  tub,"  in 
Glare  Market,  and  thus  earned  commemoration  in 
the  Dunciad :  — 

**  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy  strain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson* preaoh  in  vain; 
O,  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkevs  were  the  gods ! 
Bat  Fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  haul." 

Eccentricity  has  its  badge  and  characteristics  by 
which  it  gains  distinction  and  notoriety,  and  which, 
in  some  cases,  serve  as  a  lure  to  real  excellence. 
Hie  preaching  of  Rowland  Hill  is  allowed  to  have 
been  excellent ;  but  his  great  popularity  was  won 
by  his  eccentric  manner,  and  the  manv  piquant 
anecdotes  and  witticisms,  and  sallies  of  humor  un- 
orthodox, with  which,  during  his  long  ministry,  he 
interlarded  his  sermons.  Iu)wever,  he  thought  the 
end  justified  the  means ;  and  certain  it  is  that  it 
drew  very  large  congregations.  The  personal  al- 
Insioiui  to  his  wife,  which  Rowland  HiU  is  related  to 
have  used  in  the  pulpit,  were,  however,  fictions, 
and  at  which  Hill  expressed  great  indignation.  "  It 
is  an  abominable  untruth,"  he  would  exclaim  ;  '^  de- 
rogatory to  mv  character  as  a  Christian  and  a 
gentteman.    They  would  make  me  out  a  bear." 

The  success  of  Edward  Irving,  the  popular  min- 
ister of  the  National  Scotch  Church  in  London,  was 
of  a  more  mixed  character.  His  sermons  were  not 
liked  at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Chalmers  that  Irving  became  popular. 
Bat  he  was  turned  out  of  his  church,  and  treated  as 
a  madman,  and  he  died  an  outcast  heretic.  **  There 
was  no  harm  in  the  man,"  says  a  contemporary, 
^  and  what  errors  he  entertained,  or  extravagances 
he  allowed,  in  connection  with  supposed  miraculous 
gifla,  were  certain,  in  due  time,  to  Dum  themselves 
out.  It  was  not  so  much  the  error  of  his  doctrine, 
as  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  the  torrent  of  his 
eloquence,  his  superlative  want  of  tact,  that  pro- 
voked his  enemies  and  firightened  his  friends.  The 
strength  of  his  faith  was  wonderfUl.  Once,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  late  at 
night,  he  went  forth,  but  presently  returned,  and 


beckoned  one  of  his  fiiends  to  accompany  him.  The 
reason  was,  that  he  really  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
praver,  and  held  to  the  promise,  'If  two  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earth  as  tmiching  anything  that  ye 
shall  au,  it  shall  be  done.'  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  two  should  go  to  the  sick  man.  So,  also, 
he  had  a  child  that  died  in  infancy,  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  *  words  of  godliness  to 
nourish  the  &ith  that  was  in  him ' ;  and  Irving  adds, 
that  *  the  patient  heed  of  the  child  was  wonderful.' 
He  reallv  believed  that  the  infant,  by  some  incom- 
prehensible process,  could  group  what  he  was  saying, 
and  profit  by  it.  His  love  for  children  verged  upon 
eccentricity ;  and  he,  a  man  of  mark  in  I^don  at 
that  time,  might  be  seen,  day  by  day,  stalking 
alons  the  streets  of  Pentonville  of  an  afternoon,  his 
wife  l)y  his  side,  and  his  bab^  in  his  arms." 

No  great  cause  was  ever  maugurated  with  more 
eccentric  or  more  ^nuine  fervor  than  the  advocacy 
of  temperance  pnnciples  by  Father  Mathew,  the 
Capuchin  friar.  ^  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God !" 
said  the  Father,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838,  when 
he  pledged  his  name  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  together  with  the  Protestant  priest,  Charles 
Duncombe,  the  Unitarian  philanthropist,  Richard 
Dowden,  and  the  stout  Quaker,  William  Martin, 
publicly  inaugtutited  a  movement  at  Cork  destined 
m  a  few  years  to  count  its  converts  by  millions,  and 
to  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  the  English  language 
was  spoken.  In  this  good  work,  the  nabitualfy  im- 
pulsive temperament  of  the  Irish  was  acted  upon 
for  the  purest  and  most  beneficial  of  purposes ;  and 
one  element  of  its  success  lav  in  the  unselfishness  of 
the  Father,  who  was  himself  a  serious  sufferer  by 
the  results  of  his  philanthropic  exertions.  A  distil- 
lery in  the  south  of  Ireland,  belonmng  to  his  family, 
and  from  which  he  himself  derived  a  laige  income, 
was  shut  up  in  conseauence  of  the  disuse  of  whiskey 
among  the  lower  orders,  occasioned  by  his  preach- 
ing. %ut  his  ^*  Riverance  "  was  most  unscrupulously 
tyrannized  over  by  his  servant  John,  a  wizened  old 
bachelor,  with  a  red  nose,  privately  nourished  by 
Bacchus ;  and  he  was  only  checked  in  his  evil  do- 
ings when  the  Father,  more  exasperated  than  usual, 
exclaimed,  "  John,  if  you  so  on  m  this  wa^,  I  nmst 
certainly  leave  this  house.  On  one  occasion  there 
was  a  fi:ightful  smack  of  whiskey  pervading  the  pure 
element  which  graced  the  board,  which  he  accounted 
for  by  saying  he  had  placed  the  forbidden  liquid, 
with  which  he  '*  cleaned  his  tins,"  in  the  jug  by 
mistake. 

The  temperance  cause  prospered ;  but  Father 
Mathew,  through  his  eccentric  love  of  ^ving,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  debt,  which  ever  kept 
him  in  thraldom.  The  hour  of  his  deepest  bitter- 
ness was  when,  while  publicly  administering  the 
pledge  in  Dublin,  he  was  arrested  for  the  b^nce 
of  an  account  due  to  a  medal  manufacturer ;  the 
bailiff  to  whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneeling 
down  among  the  crowd,  asking  his  blessing,  ana 
then  quietly  showing  him  the  writ.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his 
admirable  *^  Life  of  Father  Mathew,"  vmo,  we  leam 
firom  the  same  authority,  at  a  hu^e  party,  attempted 
to  make  a  convert  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  resisted, 
good-humoredly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbor.  "I  drink  very  little  wine," 
said  Lord  Brougham;  "only  half  a  glass  at  lun- 
cheon, and  two  half-glasses  at  dinner;  and  though 
my  medical  adviser  told  me  I  should  increase  the 
quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so.'*  "  They  are  wrong,  ^ 
my  lord,  for  advising  you  to  increase  Uie  quantity, 
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and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you 
do ;  but  I  have  my  hopes  of  you."  And  so,  aiier  a 
pleasant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  lord, 
Father  Mathew  invested  his  lordship  with  the  silver 
medal  and  ribbon,  the  insignia  and  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  '<  Then  I  will  keep  it,"  said 
Lord  Brougham,  *'  and  take  it  to  the  House,  where 

I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  the  old  Lord ,  the  worse 

of  liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on  him."  Lord  Brough- 
am was  as  good  as  his  word ;  for,  on  meeting  3ie 
veteran  peer,  he  said,  "  Lord ,  I  have  a  pres- 
ent from  Father  Mathew  for  you,"  and  passea  the 
ribbon  quietly  over  his  neck.    **  Then  I  ll  tell  you 

what  it  18,  Brougham,  by ,  I  will  keep  sober  for 

this  day,"  said  his  lordship,  who  kept  his  word,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  his  friends. 
^  One  of  the  most  eccentric  emblems  set  up  in  our 
time  was  liie  wood-cut  of  a  gridiron,  which  for 
many  years  headed  the  Political  Register  of  William 
Cobbett,  as  a  sign  of  the  political  martyrdom  which 
he  avowed  he  was  prepared  to  undergo,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  He  ofien  threatened  to  set  up  an 
iron  gridiron  over  his  publishing  office  in  Bolt  Court 
and  Fleet  Street,  but  did  not  carry  his  threat  into 
execution.  The  gridiron  will  be  recollected  as  one 
of  the  emblems  of  St  Lawrence,  and  we  see  it  as  a 
large  gilt  vane  of  one  of  the  city  churches  dedicated 
to  the  saint.  As  he  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron  for 
refusing  to  ^ve  up  the  treasures  of  the  cnurch  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  so  Cobbett  vowed  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  broiled  upon  a  gridiron,  in  his  Register^ 
dated  I<iong  Island,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1819, 
wherein  he  wrote  the  well-known  prophecy  on  Peel's 
Cash  Pajrment  Bill  of  that  year  as  follows :  **  I, 
William  Cobbett,  assert  that  to  cany  their  Bill  into 
enect  is  in^xKsible ;  and  I  sa^  that  if  this  Bill  be 
carried  into  fidl  efiect,  I  will  give  Castlereagh  leave 
to  lay  me  on  a  CTidiron,  and  broil  me  alive,  while 
Sidmouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Canning  stand  by 
and  laugh  at  my  groans." 

On  the  hoisting  of  the  gridiron  in  triumph,  he  wrote 
and  published  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  **  Peel's  Bill,  together  with  the 
law  about  small  notes,  which  last  were  in  force  when 
Peel's  Bill  was  passed,  —  these  laws,  all  taken  to- 
gether, if  thev  had  gone  into  efiect,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  all  small  notes  on  the  first  day  of  Mar, 
1823  ;  but  to  precede  this  blowing-up  of  the  whole 
of  the  funding  system,  an  act  was  passed,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1822,  to  prevent  these  laws,  and  es- 
pecially that  part  of  Peel's  Bill  which  put  an  end  to 
small  Bank  of  England  notes,  from  going  into  full 
efiect ;  thus  the  system  received  a  res^pite,  but  thus 
did  the  Parliament  fulfil  the  above  prophecy  of  Sep- 
tember, 1819."      ^ 

A  large  sign  gridiron  was  actually  made  for  Mr. 
Cobbett.  It  was  of  dimensions  sufiicient  for  him  to 
have  lain  thereon  (he  was  six  feet  high) ;  the  im- 

Slement  was  gilt,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
isplayed  in  the  office  window  in  ^ieet  Street ;  but 
it  was  never  hoisted  outside  the  ofFice.  It  was  long 
to  be  seen  on  the  gable  end  of  a  building  next  Mr. 
Cobbctt's  house  at  Kensington.  Cobbett  possessed 
extraordinar}r  native  vigor  of  mind ;  but  every  por- 
tion of  his  history  is  marked  by  strange  blunders. 
Shakespeare,  the  British  Museum,  antiquity,  poster- 
ity, America,  France,  Germany,  are,  one  and  all, 
either  wholly  indifferent  to  him,  or  the  objects  of  his 
bitter  contempt  He  absurdly  designated  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  a  ^*  bundle  of  dead  insects."  When  he 
had  a  subject  that  suited  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
handled  it,  not  as  an  accomplished  writer,  but  "  with 


the  peifect  and  inimitable  art  with  which  a  dog 
picks  a  bone." 

Eccentricity  in  men  of  science  is  not  rare.  The 
Hon.  Henrj"  Cavendish,  who  demonstrated,  in  1781, 
the  composition  of  water,  was  a  remarkable  instance. 
He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  electrician, 
astronomer,  meteorolodst,  geologist,  and  as  a  chem- 
ist shot  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  But  be 
was  a  sort  of  methodical  recluse,  and  an  enonoous 
fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle  did  little  to  chanr;e  his 
habits.  His  shyness  and  aversion  to  society  bor- 
dered on  disease.  To  be  looked  at  or  addressed  by  a 
stranger  seemed  to  ^ve  him  positive  pain,  ivlieu  he 
would  dart  away  as  if  hurt  At  Sir  Josepli  B.inks*8 
soirees  he  woula  stand  for  a  long  time  on  the  land- 
ing, afraid  to  face  the  company.  At  one  of  these 
parties  the  titles  and  quahfications  of  Carendish 
were  formally  recited  when  he  was  introduced  to  aa 
Austrian  gentleman.  The  Austrian  became  com- 
plimentary, saying  his  chief  rea.«on  for  coming  to 
London  was  to  see  and  converse  with  Cavendish,  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
most  illnstrious  philosophers  that  ever  existed.  Cav- 
endish answerea  not  a  word,  but  stood  with  hb 
eyes  cast  down,  abashed,  and  in  misery.  At  last, 
seeing  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  he  flew  to  the  door, 
nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  hb  carriage  and 
drove  directly  nome.  Any  attempt  to  draw  him 
into  conversation  was  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  Dc. 
Wollaston's  recipe  for  treating  with  him  usually  an* 
swercd  best :  '*  Tlie  way  to  talk  to  Cavendish  is, 
never  to  look  at  hiiu,  but  to  talk  as  if  it  were  into  a 
vacancy,  and  then  it  is  not  unlikely  you  may  set 
him  going." 

Among  the  anecdotes  which  floated  about  it  is  re- 
lated that  Cavendish,  the  club  Croesus,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Koyal  Society  Club  with  only  money 
enough  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  his  dinner ;  that  he 
deoliniHl  taking  tavern  soup,  picked  his  teeth  with  a 
fork,  invariably  hung  his  hat  upon  the  same  peg,  and 
alwa>'8  Atnck  his  cane  in  his  right  boot  More 
apcHfryphal  is  the  anecdote  that  one  evening  Caven- 
dish ol)served  a  pretty  girl  looking  out  ^m  an  up- 
per window  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  street,  watcli- 
mg  the  philosophers  at  dinner.  She  attracted 
notice,  and  one  oy  one  they  got  up,  and  mustered 
round  the  window  to  admire  the  fiur  one.  Cavea- 
<lish,  who  thought  they  were  looking  at  the  moon, 
bustled  up  to  tiiem  in  his  odd  way,  and  when  he 
saw  the  real  object  of  attraction,  turned  awav  with 
intense  disgust,  and  grunted  out  "  Pshaw  f**  the 
more  amorous  conduct  of  his  brother  philosophen 
having  horrified  the  woman-hating  Cavendish. 

If  men  were  a  trouble  to  him,  women  were  his 
abhorrence.  With  his  housekeeper  he  generally 
communicated  with  notes  deposited  on  the  hall-table. 
He  would  never  see  a  female  servant ;  and  if  an 
unlucky  maid  showed  herself,  she  was  instantlr  dis- 
missed. To  prevent  inevitable  encounters,  he  had  a 
second  staircase  erected  in  his  villa  at  Clapham.  la 
all  his  habits  he  was  punctiliously  regular,  even  to 
his  hanging  his  hat  upon  the  same  peg.  From  an 
unvarying  walk  he  was,  however,  driven  b^  being 
^ed  at.  Two  ladies  led  a  gentleman  on^his  track, 
m  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  sight  of  the  philos- 
opher. As  he  was  getting  over  a  stile  he  saw,  to  his 
horror,  that  he  was  oein^  watched,  and  he  never  ap- 
peared in  that  path  again.  That  he  was  not  quite 
merciless  to  the  sex,  was  proved  by  his  saring  a 
lady  fix>m  the  pursuit  of  a  mad  cow. 

Cavendish's  town-house  was  near  the  British  Mu- 
seum, at  the  comer  of  Gower  Street  and  Montague 
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Place.  Few  yisitore  were  admitted,  and  those  who 
erossed  the  threshold  reported  that  books  and  appa- 
ratns  were  its  chief  furniture.  He  collected  a  large 
library  of  scientific  books,  hired  a  hotuse  for  its  recep- 
tion in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  kept  a  librarian. 
When  he  wanted  one  of  his  own  oooks,  he  went 
there  as  to  a  circulating  library,  and  left  a  formal 
receipt  for  whatever  he  took  away.  Nearly  the 
idiole  of  his  villa  at  Clapham  was  occupied  as  work- 
shops; the  upper  ropms  were  an  observatory,  the 
drawing-room  was  a  laboratory.  On  the  lawn  was 
a  wooden  stage,  from  which  access  could  be  had  to 
a  large  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  Cavendish,  in  the 
couxBC  of  his  astronomical  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations, and  electrical  experiments,  occasionally 
ascended.  His  apparatus  was  roughly  constructed, 
but  was  always  exact  and  accurate. 

His  household  was  strangely  managed.  He  re- 
ceived but  little  company,  and  the  few  guests  were 
treated  on  all  occasions  to  the  same  fare,  —  a  leg  of 
mutton.  One  day,  four  scientific  firiends  were  to 
dine  with  him;  when  his  housekeeper  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  got  for  dinner,  Cavendish  replied, 
"A  leg  of  mutton." 

"  Sir,  said  she,  **  that  will  not  be  enough  for 
five.- 

"  Wen,  then,  get  two,"  was  the  reply. 

Cavendish  extended  his  eccentric  reception  to  his 
own  &mily.  His  heir.  Lord  Groorge  Cavendish,  visit- 
ed him  once  a  year,  and  was  allowed  an  audience  of 
hut  half  an  hour.  His  great  income  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  without  attention.  The  bankers 
where  he  kept  his  account,  finding  they  had  in  hand 
a  balance  of  £80,000,  apprised  him  of  the  same. 
Hie  messenger  was  announced,  and  Cavendish,  in 
ereat  agitation,  desired  him  to  be  sent  up  ;  and,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  the  ruffled  philosopher  cried, 
*'  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?  what'do  you  want 
with  me  ?" 

**  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  you,  as  we 
have  a  very  large  balance  in  hand  of  yours,  and  we 
wish  your  orders  respecting  it." 

**  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you,  I  will  take  it  out  of 
your  hands.    Do  not  come  here  to  plague  me ! " 

"  Not  the  least  trouble  to  us,  sir,  not  the  least : 
but  we  thought  you  might  like  some  of  it  to  be 
invested." 

"  Well,  well,  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"Perhaps you  would  hke  £40,000  invested." 

**  Do  so,  do  so !  and  don't  come  here  to  trouble 
me,  or  1 11  remove  it,"  was  the  churlish  finale  of  the 
interview. 

Cavendish  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  78.  He 
was  then  the  largest  holder  of  bank-stock  in  Eng- 
land. He  owned  £1,157,000  in  different  public 
funds ;  he  had  besides,  freehold  property  of  £  8,000 
a  year,  and  a  balance  of  £  50,000  at  his  bankers. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  Club, 
and  it  was  reported  at  his  death  that  he  had  left  a 
thumping  legacy  to  Lord  Becsborou^h,  in  gratitude 
for  his  lordsnip's  piquant  convenation  at  the  club 
meetings ;  but  no  sucn  reason  can  be  found  in  the 
will  lo^ed  at  Doctors*  Commons.  Therein,  Caven- 
dish names  three  of  his  dub-mates,  namely :  Alex- 
ander Dalrymple,  to  receive  £  5,000,  Dr.  Hunter 
£  5,000,  ana  Sir  Charles  Blagden  (coadjutor  in  the 
water  question^  £  15,000.  .£fler  certain  other  be- 
ooests,  the  will  proceeds :  **  The  remainder  of  the 
nmds  (nearly  £  100,000)  to  be  divided :  one  sixth 
the  Earl  of  Beesborough,"  while  Lord  George  Henry 
Cavendish  had  two  sixths,  instead  of  one:  **it  is, 
ihm«fore,"  says  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  *'  History  of 


the  Royal  Society  Club,"  **  patent  that  the  money 
thus  passed  over  from  uncle  to  nephew  was  a  mere 
consequence  of  relationship,  and  not  at  aU  owing  to 
any  flowers  or  powers  of  conversation  at  the  Royal 
Society  Club." 

Cavendish  never  changed  the  fashion  or  cut  of 
his  dress,  so  that  his  appearance  in  1810,  in  a  cos- 
tume of  sixty  years  previously,  was  odd,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  which  he  so  much  disliked. 
His  complexion  was  fair,  his  temperament  nervous, 
and  his  voice  squeaking  ;  the  only  portrait  that  ex- 
ists of  him  was  sketched  without  his  knowledge. 
Dr.  Geom  Wilson,  who  has  left  a  clever  memoir  of 
Cavendish,  says,  *^  An  intellectual  head,  thinking,  a 
pair  of  wonderful  acute  eyes,  observing,  a  pair  of 
very  skilful  hands,  experimenting  or  recording,  are 
all  that  I  realize  in  reading  his  memorials." 

It  may  take  some  readers  by  surprise  to  learn 
that  there  have  been  true  believers  m  alchemy  in 
our  days.  Dr.  Price  is  commonly  set  down  in  pop- 
ular journals  as  ^*  the  last  of  the  alchemists " ;  he 
died  in  1783,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  by  taking  a 
draught  of  laurel-water  rather  than  repeat  his  ex- 
periments before  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  pain  of  expulsion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some 
persona  of  eminence  in  science  thought  favorably 
of  alchemy.  Professor  Robison,  writing  to  James 
Watt,  February  11,  1800,  says,  "  The  analysis  of 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earth  will  presently  lead,  I 
think,  to  thp  doctrine  of  a  reciprocal  convertibit- 
ity  of  all  things  into  all  ,  ,  ,  .  and  I  expect  to  see 
alchemy  revive,  and  be  as  universally  studied  as 
ever." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  ''about  1801,  an 
adept  lived,  or  rather  starved,  in  the  metropolis,  in 
the  person  of  the  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper, 
who  expected  to  compound  the  alkahest,  if  he  could 
only  keep  his  materials  digested  in  his  lamp-fiimaoe 
for  the  space  of  seven  years."  Scott  adds,  in  pleas- 
ant banter,  "the  lamp  burnt  brightiy  during  six 
years,  eleven  montiis,  and  some  odd  days  besides, 
and  then  unluckily  it  went  out.  Why  it  went  out, 
the  adept  could  never  guess  ;  but  he  was  certain 
that  if  the  flame  could  only  have  burnt  to  the  end 
of  the  septenary  cycle,  his  experiment  must  have 
succeeded." 

The  last  true  believer  in  alchemy  was  not  Dr. 
Price,  but  Peter  Woulfe,  the  eminent  chemist,  and 
a  felRw  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  who  made  experi- 
ments to  show  the  nature  of  Mosaic  gold.  Little  is 
known  of  Woulfe's  private  life.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  states,  that  Woulfe  used  to  affix  written  pas- 
sages and  inscriptions  of  recommendations  of  his 
processes  to  Providence.  Woulfe  lived  many  years 
m  chambers  in  the  oldest  portion  of  Barnard's  Inn, 
Holbom,  where  his  rooms  were  so  filled  with  fur- 
naces and  apparatus,  that  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
his  fireside.  Dr.  Babington  told  Mr.  Brande  (the 
venerable  chemist,  who  died  last  month^  that  he 
once  put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could  find  it 
again,  such  was  the  confusion  of  boxes,  packages, 
and  parcels,  that  lay  about  the  room.  Woulfe*s 
breakfast-hour  was  rour  in  the  morning;  a  few 
of  his  select  friends  were  occasionally  invited, 
and  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  signal,  knock- 
ing a  certain  number  of  times  at  the  inner-door 
of  the  chamber.  He  had  long  vainly  searched  for 
the  Elixir,  and  attributed  his  repeated  failures  to 
the  want  of  due  preparation  by  pious  and  charita- 
ble acts.  Whenever  he  wisliedf  to  break  an  ac- 
quidntanoe,  or  felt  himself  offended,  he  resented 
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the  supposed  injuries  by  sending  a  present  to  the 
offender,  and  nerer  seeing  him  afterwards.  These 
presents  sometimes  consisted  of  an  expensive  chem- 
ical product  or  preparation.  He  had  a  heroic  rem- 
edy for  illness,  which  was  a  journey  to  Edinburgh 
and  back  by  the  mail-coach ;  and  a  cold,  taken  on 
one  of  these  expeditions,  terminated  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  1805. 
Of  his  last  moments  we  received  the  following  ac- 
count from  his  executor,  then  treasurer  of  Barnard's 
Inn.  By  Woulfe's  desire,  his  laundress  shut  up  his 
chambers  and  left  him,  but  returned  at  midnight, 
when  Woulfe  was  still  alive;  next  morning,  how- 
ever, she  found  him  dead!  his  countenance  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  apparently  he  had  not  moved 
from  the  position  in  his  chair  in  which  she  had  last 
left  him. 

Twenty  years  after  Woulfe's  death,  in  1825, 
there  was  living  at  the  village  of  Lilley,  between 
Luton  and  Hltchin,  one  Rellerman,  an  "  alchemist,*' 
who  was  believed  by  some  of  his  neighbors  to  have 
discovered  the  Philosopher's  Stone  and  the  Univer- 
sal Solvent.  Here  he  had  lived  for  twenty-three 
years,  during  fourteen  of  which  he  had  pursued  his 
alchemical  researches  with  unremitting  ardor,  keep- 
ing eight  assistants  for  superintending  his  crucibles, 
two  at  a  time  relieving  each  other  every  six  hours ; 
and  he  assured  a  visitor  that  he  had  exposed  some 
preparations  to  intense  heat  for  manv  months  at  a 
time,  but  that  all  except  one  crucible  had  burnt, 
and  that,  Rellerman  said,  contained  the  true  **  black- 
er than  black,"  or  "  die  powder  of  projection  for 
producing  gold."  One  of  his  assistants,  however, 
protested  that  no  gold  had  ever  been  found,  and  that 
no  mercury  had  ever  been  fixed ;  adding  that  Kei- 
lerman  could  not  have  concealed  it  from  his  assist- 
ants, who  frequently  witnessed  his  severe  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result  of  his  most  elaborate  expenments. 

Kellerman's  room  was  a  realization  ot  Teniers's 
alchemist ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with  retorts,  cruci- 
bles, alembics,  jars,  and  bottles  of  various  forms, 
intermingled  with  old  books.  He  had  been  assured 
by  some  persons  of  kindred  pursuits  in  London 
that  they  h^  made  cold.  He  had  studied  the 
works  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  and  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  the  key  which  they  had  kept  se- 
cret, adding  that  he  had  pursued  their  system  under 
the  influence  of  new  lights ;  and  after  suffering  nu- 
merous disappointments,  owing  to  the  ambiguity 
with  which  they  describe  their  processes,  he  had  at 
length  happily  succeeded ;  had  made  gold,  and  could 
make  as  much  more  as  he  pleased,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  paying  off  the  National  Debt  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  Rellerman  grew  eloquent  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  old  alchemists,  but  riaiculed  the  blunders 
and  impertinent  assumptions  of  modem  chemists. 
He  quoted  Roger  and  Francis  Bacon ;  Paracelsus, 
Boyle,  and  Boerhaave,  and  Woulfe  (of  Barnard's 
Inn)  to  rectify  his  pursuits.  He  lilleged  the  Phi- 
losopher's Stone  to  be  a  mere  phrase  to  deceive  the 
vulgar ;  but  he  fully  credited  the  silly  story  of  Dee's 
finding  the  EUxir  of  Glastonbury,  by  which  means 
Relly  for  a  long  time  lived  in  princely  splendor. 
Here  we  must  leave  our  village  alchemist. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  revivals  of 
alchemical  pursuits.  In  1850  there  was  printed  in 
London  a  volume  of  considerable  extent,  entitled, 
'*A  Suggestive  Inquiry  into  the  Hermetic  Mys- 
tery,** —  the  work  of  a  lady,  by  whom  it  has  been 
suppressed ;  we  have  seen  it  described  as  **  a  learned 
and  valuable  book.** 

By  this  circumstance  we  are  reminded  that  some 


five-and-thirfy  years  since  it  came  to  our  knowledge 
that  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  City  of 
London,  an  adept  in  alchemy,  was  held  in  terrorem 
by  an  unprincipled  person,  who  extorted  from  him 
considerable  sums  of  money  under  threats  of  expos- 
ure, which  would  have  affected  his  mercantile  in- 
terests. 

Nevertheless,  alchemy  has,  in  the  present  day,  its 
prophetic  advocates,  who  predict  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  return  to  its  strangest  belief.  A  Gdt- 
tingen  professor  says,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimky  No. 
100,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  will  be  generally  known  and  prac- 
tised. Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will  make 
gold ;  kitchen  utensils  will  be  of  silver  and  eTen 
gold,  which  will  contribute  more  than  anything  else 
to  prolong  life,  poisoned  at  present  by  the  oxide  of 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  which  we  daily  swallow  with 
our  food.  Before  all  this  takes  place  we  shaU, 
doubtless,  have  many  additions  to  our  Modkbn 
Eccentrics. 

A  GERMAN  ATHLETIC  FESTIVAL. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  as  a 
people,  18  their  nationality.  The  love  of  the  FathCT^ 
tajia  is  the  ruling  emotion  which  in  ever}thing 
nerves  and  inspires  Germans  to  fresh  endeavon; 
and  this  trait  we  find  in  them  wherever  they  are, 
whether  members  of  a  small  firatemity  in  a  foreign 
land,  or  of  a  great  nation  in  their  own  countiy.  A 
Crerman  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  German,  and  that 
those  of  his  nation,  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  conr 
tact,  are  his  brethren.  And  it  is  in  great  measure, 
I  think,  this  feeling  which  leads  Germans  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  associations  of  all  kinds  ;  associ- 
ations for  the  cultivation  of  music,  of  gymnastics, 
and  various  other  pursuits ;  associations  whose  mem- 
bers are  ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  parent 
association  in  the  Fatherland,  and  to  assemble  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
fetes  held  bv  the  parent  society.  An  instance  of 
this  occurrea  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Sinsers' 
Festival  at  Dresden,  when  upwards  of  thirty  tnoo- 
sand  Germans  flocked  from  America,  Australia,  and 
other  distant  lands,  to  attend  a  festival  which  lasted 
but  three  days,  many  of  them  leaving  Germanj 
again  as  soon  as  the  f^te  was  over. 

I  was  never  more  struck  with  German  enthnsi- 
asm  than  when,  in  the  course  of  last  long  vacation, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  two  German 
Turn  Fests,  or  Athletic  Festivals,  the  one  at  Darm- 
stadt, the  other  at  Freibui^.  I  think  it  ma^r  intei^ 
est  some  of  your  readers,  who  are  now  lookinp  fo^ 
ward  to  the  third  anniversary  of  our  greatest  Kng- 
lish  athletic  meeting,  to  read  even  a  brief  accoont 
of  what  they  can  do,  and  are  doing,  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  though  much 
that  I  would  gladly  relate  cannot  be  condensed  into 
the  space  of  so  short  a  notice. 

These  Festivals  do  not  appear  to  be  regularly 
held  at  the  same  towns,  nor  on  any  fixed  dajrs ;  but 
they  take  place  annually,  and  are  celebrated  in  turn 
at  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany.  On 
these  occasions  aoout  four  acres  of  ground  are  spe- 
cially enclosed,  and  g3rmnastic  apparatus,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  are  erected  temporarily;  for  al- 
though there  are  always  two  or  three  gymnasiums 
in  every  German  town,  yet  these  would^  ouite  in- 
adequate to  provide  accommodation  for  the  vast 
numbers  who,  as  competitors  or  spectators,  finequent 
these  popular  gatherings. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  idea  of  gain  or  profit 
is  quite  foreign  to  diese  gatherings ;  the  expense  in- 
cnrred  in  preparing  the  ground  is  very  great,  and 
the  prizes  are  merely  nominal,  eyenr  one  contend- 
ing oat  of  pure  love  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  these 
contests.  In  many  cases  the  victors  are  only  crown- 
ed ;  in  none  are  their  rewards  of  any  substantial 
value.  The  ground  was  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  gayly  decorated  booths  and  tents,  which  provided 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  wearied  spectator  or  com- 
petitor, for  I  need  not  remark  ih&t  the  Grermans  do 
nothing  without  beer.  Bound  the  circumference 
of  an  mner  circle  were  arranged  eight  sets  of  ap- 
paratus, each  set  consisting  of  two  fixed  parallel 
bars,  about  four  feet  out  of  the  ground ;  a  movable 
horizontal  bar,  and  apparatus  for  high  jumping,  and 
that  curious-looking  machine  —  familiar  to  every 
German,  but  comparatively  strange  to  most  Eng- 
Mi  athletes  —  called  the  ^*  horse,"  which  consists 
of  a  padded  body  about  four  feet  long,  raised  on 
four  adjusting  legs,  with  two  ribs,  a  foot  apart,  run- 
nine  transversely  across  the  body  of  the  horse,  each 
six  mches  firom  the  centre.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ground  were  erected  poles  and  ropes  for  climbing, 
trapezes  and  ladders,  among  which  were  scattered 
roi^h  blocks  of  unhewn  stone,  weights,  and  dumb- 
bells. 

The  festivals  always  commence  on  a  Sunday,  when 
those  of  the  competitors  who  have  already  arrived 
at  the  town,  marcn  in  procession  to  the  largest  avail- 
able building,  where  they  partake  of  a  midday  meal, 
and  afterwards  are  addressed  by  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  fete. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  in  practising  for 
the  coming  struggle ;  for  it  is  not  until  the  Monday 
that  the  actual  contests  commence.  By  that  time 
many  more  compedtors  and  spectators  have  arrived, 
the  town  wears  its  holiday  garb,  the  streets  are 
throi^d  with  crowds  of  holiday-makers,  among 
whom  the  neat  ^ray  dress  of  the  competitors  is  every- 
where distinguishable.  The  ground  itself  is  early 
beset  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  best 
phices  for  witnessing  the  various  contests. 

The  proceedings  commence  by  dividing  the  com- 
petitors into  squs^ds,  or  companies,  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  members,  each  squad  bcin^  then  placed 
under  the  command  of  three  officially-appointed 
judjnes,  who  lead  them  away  to  that  particular  com- 
petition which  they  are  directed  or  choose  first  to 
attempt  The  pros^romme  included  running  high 
jump,  running  broad  jump,  putting  the  weight,  exer- 
cises on  the  bars  and  horse,  and  foot-racing.  I  can- 
not do  better  than  take  you,  as  I  went  myself,  fix>m 
one  exercise  to  the  other,  and  tell  you  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal,  surpass,  or  fall  short  of  our  stand- 
ard. But  here  I  must  note  a  feature  peculiar  to 
these  competitions,  that  every  competitor  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  prize  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  in  every  exercise,  so  many  points  being 
allowed  for  each,  according  to  merit,  and  the  win- 
ners of  the  greatest  number  ofpoints  in  the  aggre- 
gate being  declared  victors,  lliis  system  I  beueve 
might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England, 
where  indtvidual  excellence  is  much  more  highly 
valued  and  rewarded  than  general  proficiency. 
Here  a  man  must  be  Ccesar  atU  nihil  in  every  con- 
test he  undertakes ;  for  the  moderate  performer  in 
a  mat  many  contests  is  quite  unrecognized. 

First,  then,  we  looked  on  at  the  running  high  jump. 
The  competitors  jumped  fix>m  a  sloping  boara  two 
feet  square,  and  raised  about  two  mches  in  front 
This  board  had  not  much  spring  in  it ;  but  still  it 


presented  incomparable  advantages  over  the  turf 
from  which  we  learn  to  spnng.  The  style  of  jump- 
ing was  decidedly  bad ;  they  all  went  at  it  too  fast, 
and  were  very  weak  about  the  legs,  having  great 
difficulty  in  clearing  the  rope  cleanly.  They  all 
jumped  fairly  well  up  to  four  feet  ten  inches ;  but 
few  cleared  the  five  feet  The  best  man  in  each 
company  cleared  about  five  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches,  which  may  be  considered  equal  to  five  feet 
fi^m  the  grass  itself.  There  were  very  few  "  natu- 
rally "  g04xl  jumpers ;  all  used  more  or  less  efibrt ; 
and  what  struck  me  very  much  was,  that  they  all 
jumped  exactly  in  the  same  style.  This  I  smer- 
wards  attributed  to  th^  fact  that  Germans  always 
learn  to  jump  or  run,  &c.,  in  classes,  several  being 
taught  by  the  same  master ;  and  as  every  exereise 
is  performed  by  rule,  the  same  rules  prevail  univer- 
saUy,  and  lead  to  uniformity  in  stjyrle. 

The  best  broad  jumpers  covered  about  seventeen 
feet  and  six  inches,  tnough  very  few  sixteen  feet 
fairly ;  there  was  a  great  want  of  that  power  about 
the  hips  and  thighs  so  essential  to  excellence  in  this 
exereise,  nor  did  they  lift  themselves  enough  at  the 
commencement  of  the  iump.  In  fact,  I  saw  few,  if 
any,  who  could  get  well  over  fourteen  feet  of  water, 
with  a  three  feet  hurdle  on  the  take-offside  of  it. 

From  the  broad-jumping  we  adjourned  to  putting 
the  stone ;  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  put 
a  rough  piece  of  stone,  fresh  firom  the  quarry,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more  unwieldy  than  the 
shot  of  weight  with  which  we  practise.  Among  the 
heavier  men  were  some  very  fine  putters,  equal  to 
any  I  have  ever  seen ;  they  put  a  stone  wliich,  fix>m 
a  rough  guess,  must  have  been  over  nineteen  pounds, 
from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  feet;  but  the  winners 
in  this  class  were,  as  a  rme,  large,  powerful  men, 
and  not  small  men  of  great  muscular  development, 
as  we  not  unfirequently  see  in  competitions  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

The  gymnastic  feats  on  the  bars  and  horse  formed 
the  next  event ;  and  we  followed  the  squad  we  had 
watched  all  the  day,  and  with  whom  we  were  now 
quite  friendly,  —  having  drained  cups  of  wine  to- 
gether, and  conversed  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  suc- 
cess of  each  competitor.  In  these  gymnastic  feats 
the  judges  first  set  a  qualification  exereise ;  one  of 
their  number  —  in  this  case  a  well-knit,  English- 
looking  man  —  performing  it  with  great  grace  and 
ease.  This  exereise  was  designed  to  test  strength 
as  well  as  activity,  and  all  the  competitors  followed 
in  turn,  each  doing  his  best,  but  one  failed  out  of 
thirty.  They  all  seemed  thoroughly  at  home  in 
these  exercises;  and  the  only  distinction  between 
their  feats  was  the  degree  of  neatness  and  ease  with, 
which  they  were  executed.  After  qualifying  in  this 
manner,  each  competitor  was  at  liberty  to  perform 
two  exercises  of  his  own  choosing,  and  were  marked 
by  the  judges  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
It  was  very  astonishing  to  me  to  see  so  many  men, 
of  all  weights  and  ages,  adepts  of  this  kind  of  exer- 
cises, which  were  remarkable  as  displaying  great 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  arms.  In 
these  feats  they  would  have  as  fiir  surpassed  any 
set  of  Englishmen  of  equal  numbers,  as  Englishmen 
would  have  excelled  them  in  the  running  and  jump- 
ing competitions.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  competed  could  perform  easily  feats 
which  none  but  tne  mostpractised  in  England  could 
achieve  without  great  efforts. 

The  foot-racing,  I  must  confess,  much  disappointed 
me ;  they  ran  two  at  a  time,  ninety-three  yards  out 
and  ninety-three  yards  home,  turning  round  two 
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posts  three  yards  apart.  Tliey  showed  no  style, 
and,  in  bat  very  few  instances,  any  pace.  The  best 
time  I  saw  done  by  any  out  of  two  hundred  com- 
petitors was  twenty-four  and  a  half  seconds  for 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-«ix  yards ;  and  many 
were  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  seconds.  They 
had  none  of  the  *'  springy "  or  elastic  action  of  a 
good  sprint  runner,  out  'a  short,  slouching  style  of 
ffoing,  such  as  one  sees  in  a  man  quite  out  of  con- 
dition after  he  has  run  three  hundred  yards. 

Gladly,  when  the  long  series  of  foot-races  were 
over,  we  turned  to  the  horse  (Pferd),  and  watched 
with  interest  the  feats  thereon  performed.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  described  before  at  the  bars;  and  the  feats 
themselves  consisted  chiefly  of  some  difficult  vault- 
ii^  feats,  and  twisting  the  body  between,  round, 
and  over  the  hands,  which  £rmly  grasped  the  pro- 
jecting ribs.  Mv  companions  and  I  attempted 
severu,  but  found  them  very  difficult,  though  they 
evidently  required  more  knack  than  strength. 

At  the  close  of  this  contest  we  were  compelled  to 
leave,  so  that  we  did  not  witness  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  victors. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  games  I  was  aston- 
ished at  seeing  so  very  few  uniformly  well-developed 
men ;  in  many  cases  there  was  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  particular  muscles,  but  in  very  few  the 
symmetry  arising  from  active  exercise  in  youth. 
But  throughout  tnere  was  the  German  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm and  fellow-feeling,  infusing  such  life  into 
the  whole  proceedings  as  one  never  sees  among 
^  others  than  Germans,  —  a  spirit  (juite  different  from 
the  clamorous  partisanship  which  the  impulsive 
English  nature  adopts,  but  a  more  quiet,  peculiar 
mewod  of  taking  the  whole  as  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  German.  The  whole  nation,  men,  women, 
and  children,  seem  to  be  alike  imbued  with  the  love 
of  the  exercises,  and  all  seem  to  know  one  another 
perfectly,  owing  to  that  national  fellow-feeling  which, 
as  I  have  said,  so  strongly  pervades  all  they  under- 
take. I  think  it  is  this  feelixis  which  we  want  a 
little  more  in  England,  —  the  feeling  which  makes 
one  say,  *^  Well  done,  old  fellow  I "  to  the  man  who 
beats  you ;  and  the  movements  now  being  made  in 
aU  parts  of  England  to  make  these  gatherings  gen- 
eral will  doubuess  tend  ereatly  to  this,  as  weU  as 
other  good  objects.  Muck  I  learned,  and  much,  I 
believe,  we  might  all  learn,  from  an  athletic  meet- 
ing in  Germany,  although  we  are  so  apt  to  think 
Germans  indolent  and  lazy. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 

Little  Mary  Anerley,  sitting  on  the  stile. 

Why  do  you  blush  so  red,  and  why  so  strangely 

smile? 
Somebody   has    been    with   you,  —  somebody,    I 

know, 
Left  that  sunset  on  your  cheek,  left  you  smiling  so  1 

Gentle  Mary  Anerley,  waiting  by  the  wall, 
Waiting  in  the  che8tnut-wa&,  where  the  snowj 

blossoms  fall, 
Somebody  is  coining  there, — somebody,  I  'm  sore. 
Knows  your  eyes  are  fiill  of  love,  knows  your  heart 

is  pure. 

Happy  Mary  Anerley,  looking  O  so  fair. 

There 's  a  nng  upon  your  hand,  and  there 's  myrtle 

in  your  hair ! 
Somebody  is  with  you  now,  —  somebody,  I  see. 
Looks  into  your  trusting  face  very  tenderly  I 

Quiet  Mary  Forester,  sitting  by  the  shore. 
Rosy  faces  at  your  knee,  roses  round  the  door,  — 
Somebody  is  coming  home !    Somebody,  I  know. 
Made  you  sorry  when  he  sailed :  are  you  sorry  now  f 

ArTHUB  J.  MUNBT. 


JOHN  BOHUN  MARTIN, 

OAPTAnr  OP  ''tbx  lohdoh.'* 

Keepinq  his  word,  the  promised  Roman  kept 
Enough  of  worded  breath  to  live  till  now. 
Our  Regulus  was  free  of  plighted  vow 
Or  tacit  debt :  skies  fell,  sees  leapt,  storms  swept ; 
Death  yawned :  with  a  mere  step  he  might  have  atepi 
To  life.    But  the  Hous&-inaster  would  know  how 
To  do  the  master's  honors :  and  did  know. 
And  did  them  to  the  hour  of  rest,  and  slept 
The  last  of  all  his  house.    O  thou  heart*s-core 
Of  Truth,  how  will  the  nations  sentence  thee  ? 
Hark !  as  loud  Europe  cries,  "  Could  man  do  more  ?  * 
Great  England  lifts  her  head  from  her  distress, 
And  answers,  "  But  could  Englishman  do  less  ?  ** 
Ah  England !  goddess  of  the  years  to  be ! 

Stdkey  Dobxix. 
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MR  BANCROFT  AS  THE  "  YOUNG  CO- 
LUMBIAN." 

AinsstCA  does  great  things,  but  \s  too  apt  to  say 
«mall  and  silly  ones.  This  is  certainly,  we  fear,  the 
ease  with  the  sreat  oration  of  Mr.  Bancroft  beibre 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  birthday  of 
the  late  President,  —  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted beeaose  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  all  American  statesmen, 
showed  the  most  power  of  maintaining  the  dimity 
and  reserve  of  his  country,  by  reticence  of  feding, 
and  luminous  impartiality  of  thought. 

There  was  something  sin^larly  fatuous  in  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  so  simply  great  and  so  humor- 
ously wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln  by  bombastic 
panegyrics  on  the  g;reatness  of  America,  and  thrill- 
ing invectives  against  the  iniquity  of  England  and 
France.  It  is,  we  know,  nearly  the  unformvable  sin 
in  America  to  maintain  that  any  part  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's caricature  is  founded  in  truth ;  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  our  able  and  instructive  New  York  cor- 
respondent will  convict  us  of  showing  ignorance  so 
gross  in  what  we  are  about  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, pointing  to  our  bewilderment,  may  obtain  a 
fresh  chance  of  carrying  his  point  with  the  Univer- 
mty  of  Cambridge,  getting  the  recent  vote  rescinded, 
and  a  professonhip  of  .£nerican  history,  literature, 
and  institutions  founded  out  of  hand.  Still,  even 
with  this  deep  moral  conviction  of  our  doom  before 
our  eyes,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  apparently  proved  Mr.  Dickens's  '*  Young  Co- 
htmbian "  to  be  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  person. 
Was  it  not  he  who  was  engaged  in  an  ima^nary 
•tmggle  with  the  British  lion,  very  much  like  that  in 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  enga^d  heart  and  soul  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  —  the 
SenaiHS  poptdusque  Americanus  —  of  Washington  ? 
"  Bring  forth  that  lion,"  said  the  Young  Columbian ; 
**  I  dare  that  lioa,  I  taunt  that  lion  ;  I  tell  that  lion, 
that  Freedom's  hand  once  twisted  in  his  mane  he 
lies  a  corse  before  me,  and  the  eagles  of  the  great 
Republic  laugh  ha  1  ha ! "  Mr.  Bancroft  was  almost 
as  impassion^  He  indeed  divided  his  metaphors, 
and  kept  the  wild  laughter  of  nature  for  the  rebel- 
lions Southerners,  and  the  *'  corse  **  for  the  British 
Constitntion.  Of  the  Slaveowners  he  said  that  they 
maintained  that  '^  *  the  slavery  of  the  black  man  is 
good  in  itself,  —  he  shall  serve  the  white  man  for- 
ever. And  nature  —  which  better  understood  the 
quality  of  fleetitig  interest  and  passion  —  laughed, 
as  it  caught  the  eeho  *  man '  and  <  forever.' "  Did 
Mr.  Bancrofts  audience  laugh  when  they  caught 
the  eeho  '  man '  and  *  forever '  ?  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  understood  his  audience  too  well.    But 


then  why  do  American  polidcians  like  rant  so  very 
silly  as  this?  When  Mr.  Roebuck — the  Cassius 
Clay  of  England,  as  he  has  been  called  —  speaks  of 
England  driving  every  American  flag  from  the  sea 
forever,  the  House  of  Commons  does  laugh  as  it 
catches  the  echo  of  these  tremendous  words,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck  is  aware  that  he  is  esteemed  a  goose. 

But  let  us  see  the  equally  impressive  language 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  uses  of  our  oead  Constitution. 
After  he  has  fairiy  got  "  the  mighty  winds  blowing 
froto  every  quarter  to  fan  the  name  of  the  sacred 
and  unquenchable  fire  "  of  liberty,  —  a  very  curious 
meteorological  phenomenon,  by  the  way,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  spiral  hurricafies  of  the  tropics  seem 
devoid  of  all  interest, — Mr.  Bancroft  artfully  intro- 
duces England  looking  coldly  on  at  this  curious  con- 
vergence of  the  winds.  **  ^ere  was  a  kingdom," 
he  says,  with  a  grand  indefiniteness,  "  whose  people 
had  m  an  eminent  degree  attained  to  freeaom  of 
industry  and  the  security  of  person  and  property," 
but  a  people  whose  **  grasping  ambition  had  dotted 
the  world  with  military  ports,  kept  watch  over  our 
boundaries  on  the  Northeast,  at  the  Bermudas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  held  the  gates  of  the  Pacific,  of  the 
Southern  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  hovered  on  our 
Northwest  at  Vancouver,  held  the  whole  of  the 
newest  continent,  and  the  entrance  to  the  old  Med- 
iterranean and  Uie  Red  Sea,  and  garrisoned  forts 
all  the  way  firom  Madras  to  China.  That  aristoc- 
racy" [which  we  conclude  is  the  English]  "had 
gazed  With  terror  on  the  growth  of  a  commonwealth 
where  freeholds  existed  by  the  million,  and  religion 
Was  not  in  bondage  to  the  state,  and  now  they  could 
not  repress  their  joy  at  its  perils."  Then  Lord  Rus- 
sell, as  Foreign  »&cretary,  bad  spoken  of  the  "  late 
Union,"  and  this  ^ves  our  "  Young  Columbian  "  his 
opportunity  for  his  grand  burst  of  invective :  ^  But 
it  IS  written, '  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.'  They 
may  not  bury  the  Iwing.  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead.    Let  a  Bill  of  Reform  remove  the  worn-out 

§)vemment  of  a  class,  and  infiise  new  lifo  into  the 
ritish  Constitution  by  confiding  rightful  power  to 
the  people.  It  was  no  doubt  well  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  the  dead  bury- 
ing the  living,  as  the  difficult  and  recondite  charac- 
ter of  the  suggestion  itself  might  otherwise  have 
prevented  the  gross  impropriety  involved  in  that 
procedure  from  being  clearly  seen.  "While  the 
vitality  of  America,"  as  Mr.  Bancroft  observes,  "  is 
indestructible,"  the  indecency  of  burjring  her  would 
have  been  firightfiil,  and  it  is  well  that  the  eloquent 
orator  has  warned  us  in  time.  A  country  which 
"  had  for  its  allies  the  river  Mississippi,  which  would' 
not  be  divided,  or  the  range  of  mountains  which  car- 
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ried  the  stronghold  of  the  free  through  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  highlands 
of  Alabama,"  and  which  **  invoked  the  still  higher 
power  of  immortal  justice,"  would  certainly  have 
tested  the  utmost  energies  of  any  dead  nation  to 
bury  it,  —  so  that  we  might  have  been  warned  off 
the  task  by  considerations  at  least  as  ui^nt  as  the 
moral  impropriety  of  attempting  it. 

Now  this  sort  of  nonsense  would  have  been  worthy 
of  no  attention,  however  transient,  if  it  had  been 
uttered  at  a  common  meeting  on  a  common  occa- 
sion. If  Mr.  Sancrofl  had  spoken  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
or  Tammany.  Hall,  or  any  other  of  the  great  party 
meeting-places,  we  should  have  thought  just  as  little 
and  just  as  much  about  it  as  we  shoiud  of  a  lunatic 
speech  from  Mr.  Roebuck  to  his  constituents  at 
Sheffield,  or  an  oration  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  on 
the  glories  of  slavery.  But  when  an  orator  is  se- 
lect^ by  public  or  by  official  choice,  and  speaks  in 
the  presence  of  Congress  and  the  representatives  of 
foreijB;n  nations  on  a  great  state  occasion,  the  first 
qualities  that  we  look  ibr  are  dignity  and  reticence, 
and  the.  power  of  suppressing  idle  irritation ;  and  if 
he  does  not  possess  these  qualities,  some  of  the  dis- 
credit attaching  to  his  folly  and  his  weakness  is  ne- 
cessarily inflicted  on  the  officials  who  chose  and  the 
public  who  applauded  him. 

We  do  not  deny,  —  indeed  we  have  often  main- 
tained, and  shall  often  have  to  maintain  again,  — 
that  England  gave  grave  cause  for  offence  to  a 
^at,  friendly  people,  by  the  needless  and  wilful 
injustice  of  her  prejudice  with  regard  to  a  quarrel, 
in  which,  by  all  our  antecedents  and  principles,  we 
were  bound  to  have  taken  the  other  side.  We  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  public  tone  of  England  then, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  apologize  for  it  now.  We 
believe  that  no  American  could  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  noble  career,  and  the  many  and  grave 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  without  a 
feeling  of  quiet  but  grave  displeasure  at  the  temper 
of  the  dominant  class  in  England  which  caused  him 
so  many  of  those  difficulties.  But  on  public  and 
official  occasions^  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who, 
while  they  have  np  power  to  reply,  still  represent 
the  nation  assailed,  grave  displeasure,  if  expressed 
at  all,  should  be  expressed  negatively,  by  weighty 
and  impi*essive  allusion.  A  man  who  feels  he  has 
grave  cause  of  offence  against  another  may,  if  he 
meets  him  at  another's  table,  ignore  his  acquaint- 
ance, or  recognize  it  by  the  coldest  of  bows,  —  but 
what  should  we  think  of  his  dignity  and  self-respect 
if  he  began  a  regular  assault  upon  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  and  a  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
grievances  ? 

The  Americans  are  puzzled  why  we  are  so  unjust 
to  them.  Cannot  Mr.  Bancroft  teach  them  the  true 
cause  ?  The  true  reason  is,  that  in  England  few  are 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  silent  qualities  of 
Americans,  —  their  indomitable  energy  and  tenacity, 
their  kindliness  of  temper,  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  profoundly  patriotac  feeling.  But  many  hear 
their  noisy  folly,  and  interpret  its  significance  at 
something  far  above  what  it  deserves.  How  is  it 
possible  to  read  such  an  oration  as  Mr.  Bancroft's,  — 
the  selected  orator  of  a  state  ceremony,  —  and  not 
feel  something  like  scorn?  ^Vliat  would  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  said  on  any  similar  occasion  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  English  nation  !  What  did  he  not 
say  on  one  far  less  important  only  yesterday  week, 
when  pressed  to.  declare  whether  we  had  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  suppress 
the  Fenian  preparations  in  that  country  ?    Wa^  his 


not  language  self^restrained,  dignified,  weighty,  and 
calculated  to  fill  his  audience  with  self-restraiDt  and 
dignity  also  *?  Did  he  not  tell  us  how  poor  and  un- 
worthy a  figure  England  would  make,  if  she  went 
whining  to  the  United  States  about  their  not  doing 
for  her  what  she  had  been,  in  her  own  case,  so  un- 
able if  .not  reluctant  to  do  for  them  ? 

As  to  the  comparative  public  conduct  of  England 
and  the  United  States  as  nations,  there  may  of 
course  be  very  different  opinions.  It  is  natural  and 
right  that  an  American  should  believe  that  his  own 
nation  has  far  excelled  ours,  and  even  the  most  pr^- 
udiced  of  Englishmen  may  concede  that  we  have 
made  blunders,  and  been  guilty  of  injusdee  which 
an  American  could  not  overlook.  But  as  to  the 
comparative  public  language  adopted  by  the  two 
countries,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  doubt  Mr. 
Seward  himself,  while  wise  in  action,  has  been  boast- 
ful and  vulgar  upon  paper.  And  now  here  is  the 
official  spokesman  of  a  great  occasion  actually  decoy- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  come  and  hear  themselves  denounced  with 
all  the  insulting  gesticulation  of  a  rhetorician  mak- 
ing points  for  uie  galleries.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  thing 
exceptional  in  the  United  States.  There  public 
men's  mode  of  expressing  themselves  seems  to  he 
habitually  so^ wanting  in  dignity  and  reticence,  that 
it  was  long  before  ue  wond  began  to  believe  tiiat 
people  who  could  talk  so  big  were  capable  of  the 
greatness  in  action  wliich  they  have  since  shown. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  supposed  to  stand  to  the  United 
States  in  something  of  the  same  relation  in  which 
Mr.  Hallam  once  stood  to  England.  And  what 
would  English  society  have  Uiought  of  such  an  at- 
tack on  a  public  occ&sion  by  Mr.  Hallam,  on  the 
foreign  countries  whose  ministers  had  been  invited 
expressly  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  achievements  of 
a  great'  English  statesman  ?  If  Mr.  Thompsoa's 
proposal  to  round  a  lectureship  of  American  histoij 
at  Cambridge  had  not  been  already  rejected,  this 
foUv  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
spoken  of  as  possible  nominees  for  the  lectureship 
would  probably  have  put  a  final  end  to  the  chances 
of  the  proposal.  If  the  graver  historians  of  America 
can  shriek  criticism  of  this  sort  on  foreign  coon- 
tries  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  teaching  the 
history  of  their  own,  foreigners  will  scarcely  be  likely 
to  profit  much  by  their  lessons.  Cambrioge  under- 
graduates might  not  improbably  indeed  attend  the 
lectures  of  ^^  A  Young  Columbian "  in  sufficient 
masses.  It  would  be  great  fiin  to  them  to  hear  him 
challenging  the  British  lion  to  come  forth  at  once  to 
the  contest :  ^^  Here,"  said  the  Young  Columbian, 
*^  on  this  native  altar,  —  here,"  said  the  Young  Co- 
lumbian, idealizing  the  dining-table,  ^^  oo  ancestral 
ashes,  cemented  with  the  bl^xl  poured  forth  like 
water  on  our  native  plains  of  Chickabiddy  Lick." 
But  the  instruction  derived  from  such  lectures  woidd 
be  infinitesimal,  and  the  *^ larks"  to  which  they 
would  give  rise  would  distract  the  authorities. 

How  is  it  that  Americans,  with  all  their  wonde^ 
ful  qualities,  —  qualities  in  which,  as  we  quite  ad- 
mit, they  often  far  sui^ass  their  English  cousins,— 
cannot  see  the  necessity  of  bridling  their  tongues  a 
little,  if  onlv  in  order  to  give  weight  to  what  Ihsj 
do  say  ?  How  could  any  one  hear  Mr.  Bancroft's 
rubbish,  and  not  feel  rather  more  than  before  that 
American  talk  is  a  little  of  the  nature  of  wind? 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  with  notice,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  assault  to  be  made  on  him,  quietly  and  wise- 
ly, we  tliink,  attended  and  sat  out  the  nonsense,  and 
we  wish  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  as  we  see 
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he  18  reported  to  have  done,  to  have  refused  to  meet 
Mr.  Bancroft  subsequently  in  private.  For  our 
part,  we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  refusing  to 
meet  a  pester.  The  mischief  of  these  fiascoes  is,  not 
in  any  munediate  effect,  which  is  nil^  but  in  the  false 
impression  they  produce  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  earnest  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  erroneous  European  prejudice  that  bragga- 
docio and  a  noble  earnestness  of  purpose  can  never 
§0  together  is  so  strongly  rooted,  that  a  few  official 
isplays  of  Youn^  Columbianism  do  almost  as  much 
to  eradicate  the  unpression  produced  by  the  great 
aeti<Mi8  of  the  great  men  of  silence,  like  Lincoln, 
Grrant,  and  Shennan,  as  if  they  were  displays  of  un- 
stable national  purpose,  instead  of  mere  symptoms 
of  ^  ^aa  on  the  brain."  Some  of  us  know  how  false 
and  injurious  that  notion  is,  but  it  obtains  neverthe- 
less, and  it  would  do  more  to  give  America  her  true 
place  among  the  nations,  that  ner  tongue  should  be- 
come a  little  less  glib  and  her  language  a  little  less 
grandiloquent,  than  even  that  her  actions  should 
grow  rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  her  substantial 
statesmanship  in  wis&m. 

THE  LAW  OF  BOROUGH  ENGLISH. 

A  lawyer's  story. 

We  often  speak  of  '^  an  adverse  fate,"  or  "  a 
piece  of  good  luck,"  and  with  that  definition  of  our 
good  or  bad  fortune  most  of  us  stop ;  only  a  few 
thinkers  go  deeper  into  the  question  m  what  fiite  or 
lack  may  be.  rhilosophers  and  theologians  have 
expreased  many  and  diverse  opinions  thereupon ; 
their  explanations  usually  taking  the  view,  either 
that  the  worid,  with  its  vast  and  multitudinous  lives 
and  activities  (including  its  journey  round  the  sun 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  a  child  to  the  school  round 
the  comer),  is  one  great  machine,  wound  up  by  some 
nnknawn  fMwer  ages  ago,  and  now  left  to  so  on 
wheels  by  itself,  like  a  clock,  —  those  wheels  oein^ 
what  they  call  ''the  laws  of  nature" ;  or  that  it  is 
under  the  constant  supervision  and  interfering  care 
of  some  great  Bein?  whose  hand  is  continually  turn- 
ing our  earth  round  and  round,  and  arranging  the 
minutest  accidents  of  our  lives.  Between  those  two 
extreme  views  are  various  modifications, — one  of  the 
simplest  of  which  seems  to  be  this :  The  world  is 
ruled  by  an  individual,  supervising  Being,  who  has 

Siren  laws  for  its  government,  and  who  hSa  multitu- 
inoua  servants  at  his  command  to  carry  out  His 
behests.  His  servants  vary  in  the  perfection  of  their 
obedience,  and  His  laws  are  diverse,  and  sometimes 
apparently  contradictory.  Some  of  them  are  known 
to  us,  of  others  we  have  no  idea,  and  hence  what 
mar  seem  to  us  an  unexpected  piece  of  luck  or  an 
anK>rtttnate  accident  may  simply  be  the  interfer- 
ence of  one  law  with  another,  or  superseding  it. 
An  example  of  this,  drawn  from  daily  life,  will  show 
what  we  mean. 

Sir  JcAui  TVllliams,  knight,  of  Eastwood  Park,  Co. 
Herts,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  began  life  as 
^  John  Williams,  yam  and  worsted  merchant,  Clerk- 
enwell.  City."  He  started  in  business  with  a  small 
competence  as  junior  partner  in  an  old  house.  The 
firm  was  prudent,  and  trade  was  good,  and  as  the 
elder  partners  died  off  he  purchased  the  whole  bun- 
nesB.  By  degrees  he  amassed  a  lar^e  fortune,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  coiporation.  He  had 
married  early,  and  his  first  abode  after  that  act  was 
over  the  shop;  but  as  his  children  increased  in 
number  and  requirements,  a  cottage  was  occasion- 


ally taken  in  Clapham.  The  cottage,  in  a  few 
years,  was  exchanged  for  a  house,  and  as  more 
money  came  in,  the  country  house  was  left  for  a 
mansion  in  the  then  fashionable  Bussell  Square. 
During  his  residence  there  he  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  a  grand  civic  reception  being  given  to 
royalty  that  year,  he  was  knighted. 

His  children,  two  boys,  were  now  at  school.  John, 
the  eldest,  was  at  Eton.  He  had  been  destined 
firom  his  cradle  to  be  the  "gentleman/'  and  rep- 
resentative to  the  world  of  the  Williams  family. 
But  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  represent  its  great- 
ness altered  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  yam 
and  worsted  shop.  So  that  at  the  period  of  which 
we  now  speak,  the  business  having  been  sold  to  a 
"  Limited  Liability  Company,"  and  Sir  John  having 
purchased  Eastwood  Park,  young  John  was  to  enter 
the  cavalry  for  a  few  years,  so  that,  if  a  baronetcy 
could  not  oe  obtained,  he  mi^ht  put  something  more 
than  mere  "  Esquire  "  after  his  name.  The  second 
son,  William,  might  go  into  any  profession  and  work 
his  own  way ;  he  would  have  a  comfortable  fortune ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex-city 
merchant  should  make  more  impression  on  the  world 
than  he  would  have  done  by  merely  leaving  two 
sons  well  off.  No !  there  tnitst  be  an  ^  eldest  son  and 
heir,  and  the  world  should  know  it:  unfortunate- 
ly John  knew  it  too  soon,  —  he  was  utterly  spoilt: 
and  still  more  unfortunate,  though  destined  to  be 
the  "  gentleman,"  he  was  not  one.  The  cloven  foot 
would  peep  out  through  the  polished  boot,  meanness 
would  display  itself  despite  the  well-filled  purse ; 
in  short,  the  prudence  and  sharpness  which  had  en- 
abled John  Williams,  senior,  to  make  an  honest 
livelihood,  were  exaggerated  into  meanness  and 
cunning  in  John  Willuuns,  junior ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  selfishness,  gross  tastes,  and  want  of  princi- 
ple, helped  to  make  him  a  scamp  and  a  scoundrel. 
As  is,  however,  so  oflen  the  case,  the  more  anxiety 
and  trouble  he  gave  hb  parents,  the  more  favor  did 
he  receive.  Wuliam,  the  second  son,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  puzzle  and  mystery  to  his  parents. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  he  was  a 
sort  of  ugly  duckling, — an  oddity.  He  was  not  dash- 
ing like  John,  nor  mildly  commonplace  like  his  par- 
ents. What  was  he  ?  No  wonder  he  was  a  puz- 
zle to  himself  as  well  as  to  others :  for  he  was  — 
a  thinker  and  an  honest  man. 

Now  thinkers  and  honest  men  are  rarce  aves,  and 
are  not  generally  the  best  climbers  to  the  top  of  that 
tree  whose  fruits  are  tlifi  good  things  of  thts  world. 
Though  thought  and  honesty  are  grand  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  odd  to  see  what  useless  creatures  some 
thinkers  are  ;  and  as  to  honest  men,  —  why,  in  this 
clever  world  of  ours,  some  of  them  seem  absolute 
fools !  The  fault  lies  partly  in  themselves,  and  part- 
ly in  the  world,  which  cannot  understand  them,  or 
understands  them  only  enough  to  abuse  them.  The 
mere  theorist  is  only  half  a  man :  to  complete  him- 
self he  must  be  practical  also  ;  thought  and  honesty 
are  useless,  unless  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
matters  of  daily  life.  The  thinker  is  simply  a  dream- 
er, unless  he  can  seize  hold  of  facts  and  mould  them 
and  his  theories  together.  As  to  the  honest  man 
who  cannot  understand  selfishness  and  deceit,  he  is 
truly  to  be  pitied,  for  he  must  suffer  ;  he  must  go  to 
the  wall,  umeas  he  can  kill  his  conscience  and  learn 
to  cheat  like  his  neighbors  :  not  even  the-  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  united  with  such  innocence  would  be 
sufficient  now-a-days. 

William,  luckily,  was  not  a  mere  dreamer;  he  was 
of  a  practical  ana  combative  disposition,  and  conse- 
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quently  could  not  be  moulded  into  any  form  to 
which  his  parent  might  desire  to  shape  him.  At 
school  he  had  held  his  own  and  had  more  warm  ad- 
mirers than  enemies,  though  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  the  school-boy's  c^e  of  honor  :  the  master 
was  not  fair  game,  m  his  eves,  just  because  he  was 
the  master,  nor  the  "  sofly  because  he  was  a  sim- 
pleton. He  had  strong  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  a  quiet  way  he  put  them  into  practice ;  and 
though  not  a  general  favorite,  in  time  lie  command- 
ed a  great  deal  of  respect,  and  was  hated  by  none 
but  the  most  evil  disposed. 

When  he  lefl  school  his  profession  could  have  been 
eaaly  chosen,  as  fkr  as  his  parent's  choice  was  con- 
cerned ;  for  Sir  John  was  growing  daily  more  indif- 
ierent  to  the  interests  of  his  younger  son  in  his  anx- 
iety to  transmit  to  posterity  "a  name":  this  he 
thought  could  be  done  only  by  making  an  heir  of  the 
eldest  son  and  by  changing  the  knighthood  into  a 
baronetey,  which  feat  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his 
son's  person  if  not  in  his  own.  And  as  a  baronetey 
cannot  be  obtained  by  merely  the  asking,  he  thought 
the  nearest  road  to  it  would  be  via  politics,  for  which 
purpose  money  must  be  spent.  So  Sir  John  became 
a  strong  conservative,  and  purposed  standing  at  the 
next  election ;  and  by  thus  diligently  serving  his 

Sarty,  and  by  cleverly  making  a  show  of  his  good 
eeds,  he  hoped  in  time  to  receive  fh)m  the  govern- 
ment a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  shape  of  a  baro- 
netcy. But  all  this  would  require  money ;  therefore 
much  could  not  be  spent  on  William,  who  might 
thus  have  chosen  any  profession  in  which  he  could 
make  his  way.  Haa  he  not  been  a  thinker  he 
might  have  gone  into  the  Church,  —  but  his  honesty 
prevented  him  from  entering  a  profession  (the  high- 
est of  all  in  intention,  he  called  it)  for  which  he 
would  have  to  belie  himself  and  to  forswear  liberty 
of  thought.  At  a  counting-house  he  kicked  and 
shied,  xhe  bar  was  open  to  him,  and  he  would  at 
once  have  joined  it,  but  that  for  some  time  'he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  "  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  part,"  as  he  might  be  called  on  to 
do.  So  he  went  abroad  for  a  year  or  so,  and  at 
nineteen  behold  him  at  home  ("  more  crotehety  than 
ever,"  his  mother  said),  an  idle  fellow,  but  a  little 
demigod  to  a  certain  set  of  youngsters,  who  had  a 
glimmering  notion  that  somehow  Will  Williams  had 
got  hold  of  a  good  idea  when  he  said  that  honesty 
would  master  falsehood  in  the  long  run,  and  that 
there  were  other  things  in  this  life  more  desirable 
'  than  money  and  the  praise  of  men.  These  quaint 
ideas  of  his  gave  a  charm  and  grace  to  his  demeanor, 
and  made  him  a  true  gentleman. 

He  was  not  really  idle ;  he  was  reading,  thinking, 
learning,  teaching  nis  adorers,  and  making  love  to 
2^ry  I&ted,  the  eldest  of  the  Rector  of  Eastwood's 
six  daughters ;  and  so  after  half  a  year's  wooing, 
having  found  out  Miss  Mary's  opinion,  he  asked  his 
fathers  leave  to  marry  at  once.  Of  course  by 
"  leave "  he  meant  "  the  money."  Arguing  that 
since  he  and  Mary  loved  each  other,  they  ought  to 
marry,  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  substantial  ob- 
jection could  be  raised ;  but  Sir  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher, at  least  not  of  the  same  school  as  was  his 
son.  "  Too  young,  too  young,"  said  he ;  "  no  pro- 
fession, no  means  yet."  And  Lady  Williams  chimed 
in,— 

"  She  *s  a  penniless  girl,  William,  and  with  your 
expectations  you  might  marry  anybody " ;  anybody 
meaning  an  heiress. 

These  exi^ectations  were  well  known  to  the  boys. 
It  was  their  father's  intention  to  leave  £  20,000  to 


William,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  £40,000, 
to  John  with  the  estate. 

"  If  my  expectations  are  good,"  said  Wilfiain, 
**then  I  don't  need  an  heiress.  But  good  or  had, 
Mary  and  I  love  each  other,  so  there  is  no  further 
question.  Father,  will  you  give  me  £  300  a  year  to 
start  on  ?  " 

'*  Not  a  penny  till  you  have  a  profession  and  can 
make  an  income  for  yourself." 

The  wisdom  of  this  economy  did  not  appear  to 
William,  who  was  thus  brought  to  a  standstill.  Now 
this  peculiar  young  man  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
ask  Mr.  listed  for  liis  daughter  till  he  coiihl  say  he 
had  the  wherewithal  to  marry  upon.  But,  after  this 
decided  rebuff  from  his  father,  he  went  to  the  Bees- 
tor  with  this  simple  statement  and  request :  — 

"  Sir,  I  love  your  daughter  Mar}',  and  she  lores 
me  ;  will  you  give  your  consent  to  our  engagement 
till  I  have  the  means  of  taking  care  of  her,  as  my 
&ther  will  not  give  me  the  money  to  marry  npon 
yet  ?  " 

And  the  Hector,  counting  over  the  pros  and  cons, 
consented ;  for  he  thought,  "  the  money  must  come 
some  day  to  the  lad.  I  have  six  girls  and  no  ]xh^ 
tion  for  them ;  and  Kving  here  they  are  not  likely  to 
take  the  world  by  storm."  Moreover,  he  had  an  es- 
teem for  William,  knowing  his  sterling  worth  and 
being  able  to  appreciate  it.  This  conduct  of  the 
Rector  gave  great  affront  to  Lady  Williams,  and 
caused  a  coldness  between  their  two  families. 

William  having  now  an  object  for  making  money, 
went  to  London  at  once,  entered  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  worked  closely  for  the  law.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  startled  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Ilsted's  sud- 
den death,  by  which  his  family  were  thrown  adrift 
on  the  world,  nearly  beggars.  The  change  in  their 
circumstances  was  greater  than  can  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  rec- 
tor's death.  With  the  small  but  certain  titlies  from 
the  living,  Mr.  listed  and  his  fhmily  could  live  com- 
fortably, though  not  affluently ;  they  were  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes, 
and  could  mix  with  their  wealthier  neighbors  on  the 
footing  of  equality  given  by  the  rector's  cloth. 
But  ^vhen  her  husband  died  Mrs.  listed  was  no  lon- 
ger mistress  of  the  Rectory ;  she  was  merel)^  "  a 
clergyman's  widow,"  and  she  soon  learnt  the  painful 
difference  of  her  position.  Of  course  she  left  Ea^ 
wood,  and  as  she  obtained  a  clerkship  for  her  son  in 
the  city,  she  went  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
so  as  to  be  near  him. 

The  poverty  of  the  Ilsteds'  circumstances  made 
William  more  than  ever  anxious  to  marry  at  onoe, 
but  his  father  would  still  do  nothing  fof  him,  so  he 
returned  again  to  London ;  and,  after  keeping  all 
his  terms,  he  took  up  any  law  business  that  he  could 
find,  and  made  a  small  purse  by  writing,  preparing 
notes  on  divers  subjects  for  other  men,  and  so  forth. 
So  that  when,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  he 
was  sure  of  a  small  income,  he  went  to  Mrs.  listed 
and  asked  for  her  daughter.  Mary's  pnidence 
urged  her  still  to  wait,  out  consideration  for  her 
mother's  scanty  means  urged  her  the  other  way. 
Therefore  they  were  quietly  married,  and  as  auietly 
they  lived  in  London.  Before  his  marriage  ne  in- 
formed his  parents  of  the  step  he  was  taking ;  his 
mother  wrote  to  "  hope  he  would  be  happy,  despite 
his  unfortunate  circumstances."  As  he  solicited  no 
aid,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  £  500  check 
which  arrived  on  his  wedding-day ;  but  that  was  all 
the  notice  or  help  he  ever  received. 

John,  now  a  dashing  captain,  had  of  course  noth- 
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ing  to  say  to  one  "  who  had  so  disgraced  the  family 
and  had  made  such  a  fool  of  himself" ;  indeed,  be- 
yond the  tie  of  blood  there  was  no  affinity  between 
the  brothers.  Their  ideas  and  tastes,  pursuits  and 
society,  were  not  only  different,  but  entirely  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  strong  preference  shown  to  John  by 
both  parents  would  alone  have  precluded  much  in- 
timacy between  the  brothers ;  for  even  in  early  days, 
he,  presuming  on  their  indulgence,  was  overbearing 
and  insulting  to  William. 

Thus  five  or  six  years  passed  on,  William  gradu- 
ally' rising  in  his  profession  and  becoming  distin- 
g;uished  in  the  literary  world,  though  unrecognized 
by  the  family. 

John  was  now  quartered  at  Brompton  and  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  the  only  daughter  of  Owen 
JBvans,  the  owner  of  enormous  Welsh  copper-mines; 
it  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  he  should  secure  the 
heiress,  for  he  was  in  great  difficulties,  despite  the 
liberal  allowance  from  his  father,  who  had  moreover 
twice  paid  hb  debts,  —  Lady  Williams  pleading  for 
her  son  and  softening  down  the  irate  father,  who 
however  told  John  that,  if  ever  called  on  again  to 
meet  his  creditors,  he  would  pay  the  debts  out  of 
the  capital  to  be  left  to  his  son.  But,  alas !  John 
was  compelled  to  exceed  his  income :  money  must 
be  spent  to  keep  him  in  that  position  which  poorer 
men  held  by  their  birth  and  gentle  breeding :  and  a 
lavish  expenditure  did  obtain  for  him  a  certain  class 
of  friends  who  were  not  too  proud  to  sponge  on,  and 
yet  laugh  at,  him,  —  and  who  led  him  into  habits 
creditable  neither  to  the  gentleman  nor  soldier.  So 
when  creditors  again  became  pressing,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  resort  to  the  money-lenders,  with 
whom  he  found  it  so  easy  to  arrange  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  had  anticipated  nearly  all 
his  expectations,  —  including  Eastwood,  which,  not 
being  entailed,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  a  bad 
security,  and  a  heavy  interest  was  put  on  accord- 
ingly. With  all  these  difficulties,  John  found  it 
very  necessary  to  secure  Miss  Evans  and  the  copper- 
mines.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  —  father  and 
daughter  consented  ;  and  his  own  parents  were  de- 
lighted with  the  proposed  match:  the  settlements 
were  grand  in  prospect,  —  neither  of  the  old  gentle- 
men knowing  that  every  penny  and'  every  inch  of 
ground  John  would 'have  left  him  were  already 
promised  to  the  money-lenders.  But  this  mattered 
little  to  the  expectant  bridegroom,  who  was  as  hap- 
pv  under  the  circumstances  as  any  man  could  possi- 
bly be ;  for  now  he  would  be  able  to  retrieve  his 
fortune ;  or  at  least  when  the  storm  should  burst  he 
would  be  able  to  hide  his  head  deep  in  his  wife's 
copper-mines  and  disappoint  his  creditors  by  paying 
them  their  dues.  Only  let  him  secure  the  heiress, 
and  then  no  matter  how  soon  the  discovery  would 
be  made. 

But  now  when  all  was  promising  so  well,  by  a 
piece  of  ill-fortune  there  came  a  slip  between  his 
expectant  lips  and  the  anticipated  cup.  The  wed- 
ding-clay, which  was  fixed,  was  unavoidably  post- 
poned by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Williams,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  "No  matter," 
thought  the  new  squire  of  Eastwood,  "  three  months 
won't  make  much,  and  it  is  the  Jews'  interest  to 
keep  quiet  till  I  have  secured  the  copper-mines." 
But  his  father's  death  did  make  a  difference ;  for  he 
had  died  intestate,  having  destroyed-  his  old  will 
three  months  before,  without  having  made  a  new 
ope ;  consequently  the  money  would  be  equaUy  di- 
vi(le<l  between  himself  and  his  brother.  This  was 
a  serious  blow,  but  one  which  did  not  quite  annihi- 


late him ;  Eastwood  remained ;  so  he  went  down 
there,  arranged  with  his  mother  that  she  should  stay 
there  till  he  Drought  his  bride  home,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  her  there,  when  his  lawyer  appeared 
m  person,  beanng  a  tale  of  horror  which  he  broke 
gradually  to  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  law  of  Borough  English?  " 
said  Mr.  Sheepskins. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain ;  "  I  don't  know  anything 
about  law.    Wh;r  ?  '^ 

"Estates,"  said  the  mellifluous  lawyer,  "estates 
which  are  not  entailed  go  to  the  eldest  son,  when 
the  possessor  dies  intestate." 

"Just  so,"  interrupted  John,  "therefore  here  I 
am ;  it 's  little  enough  I  have  got." 

"  But,"  continued  the  placid  man  of  law,  "  there 
is  another  law  to  which  some  estates  are  subject  by 
their  title-deeds;  and  which  law  can  be  nullified 
only  by  a  will  devising  it  otherwise.  By  this  law, 
called  the  law  of  Borough  English,  the  estate  goes 
to  the  youngest  son.  To  this  law,  my  dear  sir,  East- 
wood Park  with  its  demesnes  and  appurtenances  is 
subject ;  consequently  you  see,  my  dear  sir  — " 

"  The  devil  I "  cried  young  Williams.  "  Sheep- 
skins, it 's  impossible  1  It  can't  be  true !  It 's  non- 
sense !    I  don't  understand  you  I  tell  me  again." 

Carefully  did  the  lawyer  repeat  the  too  true  tale, 
—  how  that,  in  looking  over  the  title-deeds  since 
Sir  John  Williams's  death,  he  had  discovered  that 
the  estate  was  subject  to  the  law  of  Borough  Eng- 
lish, whereby  (in  default  of  a  will  devising  otiier- 
wise)  it  became  the  property  of  the  youngest  son. 
There  was  no  mistake,  no  eluding  it.  Mr.  Sheep- 
skins was  the  family  lawyer  and  knew  that  there 
was  no  will  existing. 

"  I  am  a  beggar,"  was  all  John  could  say. 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  have  half  the  money,  £  30,000." 

"  Which,"  sighed  the  young  man,  "  must  all  go  to 
the  Jews." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Sheepskins's  turn  to  raise  his  re- 
spectable hands  in  astonishment,  for  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  this  than  the  departed  knight  had  had.  For 
once  the  young  man  was  honest,  and  told  his  law^'er 
the  true  state  of  his  affairs  ;  from  which  it  was  ob- 
vious that,  be  the  creditors  ever  so  merciful,  he 
would  not  have  enough  left  to  purchase  Eastwood 
from  his  brother,  supposing  he  would  part  with  it. 
He  requested  the  lawyer  to  take  counsel's  opinion 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  while  to  htigate 
the  estate  with  his  brother ;  and  suggested  at  the 
same  time  to  sell  his  commission,  ana  then  try  to 
compound  with  William. 

"  William  has  not  a  bad  heart,  I  believe,"  said 
John,  "  though  he  is  such  a  fool.  Anyhow,  Sheep- 
skins, if  you  can  but  keep  my  head  above  water  till 
I  have  secured  the  copper-mines,  I  can  face  the 
storm  afterwards." 

Everything  that  could  be  done  honorably  the 
lawyer  undertook.  His  first  business  was  to  inform 
William  of  the  intestacy  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
equal  division  of  the  money,  also  of  this  peculiar 
law  whereby  Eastwood  became  his  property. 

William's  astonishment  was  intense ;  such  an  event 
had  never  entered  the  dreams  of  his  philosophy. 
Suddenly,  after  a  long  struggle  to  keep  love  inside 
the  window  when  poverty  had  enterod  the  door,  he 
was  raised  to  ease  and  wealth.  But  he  was  not 
thrown  off  his  balance ;  he  examined  very  closely 
into  the  tenure  and  title-deeds  of  the  estate  before 
he  would  allow  his  fancy  to  recognize  himself  as  the 
owner  of  Eastwood.  When  this  fact  was  ascer- 
tained, then  came  the  mora  difficult  question  of 
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"legality  versus  truth."  The  estate  was  certainly 
his- by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  was  that  the  highest 
law  which  he  recognized  ?  Should  not  his  partic- 
ular duty  to  his  father  take  precedence  of  the  gen- 
eral obedience  due  to  legal  intricacies  ?  Since  his 
father  could  no  longer  enforce  his  wish  by  word  of 
mouth,  was  it  not  doubly  incumbent  on  him  to  at- 
tend to  that  wish  ?  So  he  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  to  give  it  to  John.  He  told  Mary  of  the  whole 
affair,  adding  instantly  his  intention  or  restoring  the 
property  to  his  brother ;  but  rapidly  as  he  had  told 
the  tale,  it  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  Mary 
from  running  up  an  air-casUe  in  which  she  figured 
as  mistress  of  Eastwood.  So  that  her  husband's 
oracular  announcement  that  "of  course  it  was 
John's,  just  the  same  as  if  the  will  had  been  forth- 
coming," fell  on  her  as  a  disappointment.  She  said 
nothing  just  then ;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  when 
her  husband  was  dressing  for  dinner,  she  came  in, 
sat  down,  and  opened  her  mouth. 

"  William  I  about  Eastwood ;  —  I  certainly  think, 
with  you,  that  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  father's  mem- 
ory: that  is  one  duty;  but  you  owe  six  duties  to 
your  six  children.  Since  Providence  has  given  you 
this  estate  and  money,  have  you  any  right  to  reject 
them  ?  " 

William  was  at  that  moment  putting  a  stud  into 
his  shirt ;  the  stiff  front  was  crushed  as  he  impa- 
tiently turned  round. 

"  Mary  !  Is  that  you  speaking  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  have  been  fighting  all  day  with  twenty  dev- 
ils suggesting  such  folhes?  Must  you  also  turn 
right  into  wron»,  true  into  false  ?  How  could  I  sit 
in  my  father's  chair  at  Eastwood  knowing  his  inten- 
tion was  that  John  should  be  there  ?  How  could 
you  and  I  look  each  other  in  the  face  aflerwards  ? 
Higher  than  any  legal  claim  is  the  call  of  honor,  for 
it  18  a  moral  law.  No,  no,  Mary  dear ;  I  dare  sav 
you,  like  me,  have  had  your  dreams  to-day  of  all 
the  pleasant  flatteries  of  living  in  wealth  at  East- 
wood ;  but  it  cannot  be.  You  must  still  manage, 
dear  wife,  to  drudge  on  in  London,  independent 
and  honest,  which  we  should  not  be  if  we  kept  pos- 
session of  Eastwood." 

So  William  directed  Mr.  Sheepskins  to  announce 
to  John  that  William  wished  to  relinquish  the  es- 
tate to  him,  and  bade  the  lawyer  prepare  a  deed  of 
gift  accordingly.  But  before  this  could  be  done 
the  affair  had  got  published,  unfortunately  for  John ; 
for  having  consulted  counsel,  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore a  decision  was  received,  and  during  that  time 
the  news  of  the  case  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was 
an  unusual  incident,  and  caused  much  sensation, 
and  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  John's  creditors,  who 
were  wild  with  rage  when  they  heard  they  could 
not  cl^m  the  property,  and  they  felt  what  fools 
they  had  been  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  an 
unentailed  estate.  Mr.  Owen  Evans  also  heard  of 
it,  and  requested  his  son-in-law  to  purchase  the  es- 
tate of  his  Drotlier.  John  could  not  do  so;  and  now 
the  storm  burst  on  his  devoted  head,  for  his  credit- 
ors would  no  longer  be  silenced,  and  issued  their 
writs  against  him.  Of  course,  when  Mr.  Evans 
heard  of  this,  he  broke  off  his  daughter's  engage- 
ment, making  it  quite  clear  that  if  she  chose  to  run 
away  with  the  captain,  she  would  never  receive  a 
halfpenny  out  of  the  copper-mines.  Thus  John 
found  every  man's  hand  against  him,  and  was  un- 
able any  longer  to  deceive  friend  or  foe.  Brought 
in  this  manner  to  bay,  he  tried  three  modes  of 
escape.  He  sued  Miss  Evans  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage ;  he  sold  his  commission  to  meet  pres- 


ent expenses ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  recklessly 
litigating  the  estate  with  his  brother,  when  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  William  and  from  Mr.  Sheep- 
skins to  say  that  William  gave  him  the  estate,  feel- 
ing it  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  also  that  he  beggjed  his 
brother  to  accept  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  it 
was  their  father's  intention  to  give  to  the  eldest  son. 

This  was  another  and  most  wonderful  change  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  John  scarcely  apprehended  it 
at  first ;  he  fancied  himself  restored  to  wealth  and 
"  respectability,"  for  the  happiness  was  too  great,  and 
the  complication  of  his  affairs  too  puzzling  for  him 
at  once  to  understand  his  new  position.  One  thing, 
however,  was  prominent  in  liis  mind.  William  was 
either  a  downright  fool,  or  he  was  —  what  ?  The 
alternative  was  at  first  beyond  John's  range  of  per- 
ception; but  slowly  it  dawned  on  him  that  bis 
brother  was  an  honest  man.  Having  once  per- 
ceived this,  William's  conduct  acted  on  him  as  the 
sun  does  on  mists  and  fogs ;  it  chased  away  (with 
the  help  of  the  severe  winds  of  misfortune)  his  o^ni 
selfishness  and  dishonesty,  and  worked  such  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  him  that  he  went  to  William,  and, 
grasping  his  hand,  he  said,  — 

"  Brother,  you  are  a  brick,  and  I  am  a  scoundrel ! 
The  fact  is,  I  can't  make  you  out!  Why  do  you 
give  me  the  estate  ?  Don't  you  believe  it  is  really 
yours  ?  I  can't  find  any  flaw  in  your  right  of  claim 
to  it.  Why  do  you  give  it  up  ?  Is  it  really  becanse 
of  our  father's  wish  ?  * 

"  Why,  what  else  should  it  be  for  ?  *  answered 
William.  "  Don't  you  think  that  his  wish  is  law  ? 
Would  not  you  have  done  this  yourself,  had  you 
been  in  my  place?" 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  I  certainly  should  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  must  say,  William,  that 
you  are  either  an  angel  or  a  fool." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  either.  But  now,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sign  a  deed  of  gift,  and  then  you 
will  be  all  right,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  I  could 
have  wished  ;  I  had  no  idea,  John,  that  you  were  so 
heavily  in  debt  as  I  hear  you  are.  Why,  what 's 
the  matter,  John  ?  **  he  exclainaed,  as  John's  face 
suddenly  gathered  blackness ;  and  he  rose  hastily 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,"^  said  John,  "  1 11  be 
back  in  half  an  hour ;  wait  for  me." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  took  a  cab  to  his 
lawyer's. 

"  Sheepskins !  —  Mr.  Sheepskins,  the  world  is 
certainly  going  mad ;  for  here  is  William  makinoj  a 
present  of  Eastwood  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
it  him  back  again,  or,  rather,  I  won't  take  it !  Did 
yon  ever  hear  of  such  generosity  as  that  ?  " 

John  spoke  excitedly,  and  it  was  some  time  he- 
fore  the  inacid  lawyer  could  draw  from  his  cfient  an 
explanation  of  his  words,  which  was  to  thb  effect, 
—  "  That  as  he  had  raised  money  on  the  expecta- 
taon  of  having  Eastwood,  and  as  he  was  not  able  to 
meet  his  creditors,  they  would,  of  course,  seize  the 
estate  directly  he  came  into  possession.  Con- 
sequently, if  William  gave  it  to  him,  it  would  im- 
mediately pass  from  his  hands  into  that  of  the  Jews." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Sheepkins,"  continued  John,  "  A\  il- 
liam  may  just  as  well  have  it  as  the  Jews ;  in  fact,  a 
deal  better.  I  am  nearly  at  my  wits'  end ;  and 
really  William's  honesty  puzzles  me  much  more 
than  all  the  chicanery  I  ever  met  with.  Come  with 
me,  and  let  us  make  him  keep  it." 

Arrived  again  in  William's  house,  John  left  it  to 
the  lawyer  to  explain  this  new  idea.  But,  strauffe 
to  say,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  tlic 
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estate^  William  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  retain 
it  "  Let  us  do  justice  by  everybody,  even  by  those 
extortionate  money-lenders,**  said  he.  ^*  John,  how 
much  money  do  you  owe  ?  '* 

"  £  20,000  at  least,  including  the  ten  per  cent  in- 
terest ;  but  of  course  they  claim  a  higher  interest, 
and  bring  it  up  to  about  £  60,000  or  £  70,000  ;  so 
that  if  you  thrust  Eastwood  upon  me,  it  must  pass 
on  to  them.  Do  keep  it,  there 's  a  good  fellow : 
even  Sheepskins  thinks  with  me." 

"  Give  me  time  to  think  about  it,"  said  William, 
"give  me  two  days  before  I  decide.** 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  closely  into 
the  details  of  Joui's  debts.  Mr.  Sheepskins  showed 
him  that  really  all  lawful  and  ordinate  demands  of 
the  creditors  could  be  satisfied  by  £  80,000 ;  and 
that  the  best  way  to  assist  his  brother,  and  the  most 
substantial  kindness  to  him,  would  be  to  stand  for 
the  present  on  the  law  of  Borough  English,  to  claim 
and  keep  Eastwood  and  the  money.  ^'I  should 
rather  enjoy,"  continued  the  passionless  lawyer, 
"seeing  the  Jews  balked  of  their  unrighteous  usury, 
and  yet  fairly  paid ;  both  of  which  ends  will  be  ac- 
complished by  letting  Mr.  Williams  take  the  con- 
sequence of  his  extravagance  by  declaring  himself 
bankrupt,  and  by  allowing  his  creditors  to  have  the 
£  30,000.  And  then  (afler  he  is  whitewashed)  you 
can  satisiy  ail  the  demands  of  honor  by  giving  your 
brother  the  extra  £10,000,  now  yours  by  your 
Other's  intestacy,  but  which  Sir  John  meant  him  to 
hare." 

Never  had  William  passed  such  anxious  hours  as 
he  DOW  did,  whilst  cogitatins  what  course  he  should 
pureue.  His  father's  wish,  justice  to  the  creditors, 
and  kindness  to  his  brother,  had  all  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  first  and 
la^t  of  these  three  items  were  the  same  in  result 
^Miatever  would  be  most  beneficial  to  John  would 
be^  fulfil  his  father's  wish;  and  as  regarded  the 
creditors,  William  had  to  choose  between  just  and 
nojust  claims,  or,  rather,  what  he  considered  just 
and  unjust  demands.  His  thoughts  resulted  in  the 
foQowing  conclusion,  which  he  announced  to  his 
lile:  — 

''\[axy,  I  have  been  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
JQd<!e  and  jury,  in  my  own  person,  about  this  matter 
of  Eastwood.  Now,  my  dear,  will  you  please  to 
repesent  a  committee  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cit,  as  a  higher  court  of  appeal.  I  will  not  so  over 
the  grouna  you  already  know,  but  will  call  your 
lorddiips'  attention  to  the  following  facts.  If  I  carry 
oat  the  letter  of  my  father's  wish  and  give  the  estate 
to  my  brother,  it  will  be  instantly  seized  by  the 
creditors.  Now  I  conclude  that  my  father  would 
nther  even  I  should  possess  it  than  that  the  Jews 
should.  So  on  that  piea  I  would  keep  it;  but  — 
the  creditors  must  be  treated  fairly.  I  am  dubious 
ifl  am  doing  justice  by  them  if  I  oalk  them  of  their 
prey,  although  I  am  told  by  the  lawyers  that  £  30,000 
^Umeet  their  ^'t»^  claims.  This  is  the  first  point 
T^e  second  is  simpler.  Sir  John  left  £  60,000,  in- 
tending that  I  should  have  £  20,000,  and  John  the 
i^Duining  £40,000.  Now,  as  my  father  left  no 
^H  the  money  is  equally  divided  between  us; 
-30,000  each.  Question  of  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Conncil  to  decide : —What  shall  I  do  V  " 

"  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,"  sighed  Mary,  "  is 
^  opinion  that  you  retain  the  estate  permanently  ; 
^the  extra  £  10,000  until  after  your  brother  has 
^'^  himself  of  his  creditors,  by  passing  through  the 
^nkruptcy  Court;  and  that  then  you  give  him 
l«ck  the  £  10,000." 


William  agreed  to  this  decision,  with  one  excep- 
tion, rather  an  important  one.  He  could  not  keep 
Eastwood  permanently,  he  said ;  though  he  would 
not  mention  this  at  present.  So  he  settled  with  his 
brother  that  he  would  retain  both  the  money  and 
the  estate  till  after  John  had  cleared  himself  of  his 
debts.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  Philosopher  William  had  strong  ideas  of 
justice,  and  he  felt  that,  though  the  sinner  were  his 
own  brother,  sin  must  be  allowed  to  be  its  own 
avenger.  John  himself  (juietly  acquiesced  in  this 
plan,  so  in  a  few  weeks  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Gazette. 

After  this  William  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  restore 
the  money  and  the  estate  to  his  brother,  on  whom 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  last  few  months  had 
taken  a  great  effect,  and  had  worked  a  wonderful 
change.  Adverse  circumstances  alone,  like  iin- 
checxed  prosperity,  would  have  only  driven  him 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  legal  justice  of  the  world 
would  have  hardened  him  ;  but  his  brother's  ex- 
traordinary conduct  in  giving,  knowing  he  could 
receive  nothing  again,  in  pursuing  a  course  so  con- 
trary to  his  worldly  interests,  and  in  obeying  a 
code  of  honor  higher  than  that  ^nerally  recognized, 
had  done  more  good  than  alT  else  to  John.  His 
misfortunes  had  taught  him  the  unreality  of  his  for- 
mer life,  pursuits,  and  friendships ;  and  his  brother 
taught  him  the  reality  of  honesty  and  the  power  of 
truSb,  for  the  love  of  which  William  had  striven  (to 
his  own  detriment)  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  a 
parent,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  been  harsh 
and  unkind  to  him,  and  had  thus  benefited  one  who 
had  shown  himself  neither  a  friend  nor  a  brother. 
So  deeply  had  this  wrought  upon  John  that  it  had 
awakened  in  him  feelings  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant ;  always  impetuous,  he  was  now  as  anxious 
to  do  right  as  he  had  formerly  been  headstrong  in 
folly.     So  he  went  to  William,  and  said,  — 

"  William,  I  take  the  £  10,000,  because  otherwise 
I  should  be  a  beggar ;  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  ac- 
cept the  estate.  If  you  give  it  me  I  shall  relinquish 
it  to  my  late  creditors." 

But  William  would  not  consent  to  keep  it.  He 
completed  the  deed  of  gift,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  was  forwarded  to  John,  who  had  gone  to 
Scotland.  He  accepted  it  now  quietly  and  unresist- 
ingly, to  the  private  astonishment  of  Mr.  Sheepskins, 
and  to  Mary's  bitter  disappointment  at  John's  "  re- 
lapse," as  she  called  it.  She  held  her  husband's 
silence  to  be  acquiescence  in  her  opinion.  John 
wrote,  courteously  and  formally  thanking  William 
for  the  gift,  after  which  they  heard  nothing  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  Some  four  months  after  he  called 
on  the  lawyer,  but  forbade  him  to  mention  his  visit 
to  his  brother.  He  was  so  changed  in  manner  and 
appearance  that  Mr.  Sheepskins  hardly  reco^ized 
him ;  quiot,  self-contained,  and  reserved,  all  his  pre- 
tentiousness and  overbearing  manner  had  left  him ; 
and  though  less  boisterously  cheerful,  he  was  ob- 
viously much  more  happy.  He  went  several  times 
to  the  lawyer,  and  at  last,  one  evening,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  his  brother's.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion on  his  visit  to  the  Highlands,  he  said,  — 

"  William,  can  you  go  down  with  me  to  Blackwall 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Well,  if  another  day  would  suit  you,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  I  have  an  engagement  to-morrow.  Will  the 
next  day  or  Friday  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Scarcely,"  said  John ;  "  for  the  fact  is  I  am  going 
out  to  Queensland.  I  have  a  fancy  for  fiirming,  and 
I  sail  to-morrow.     Come,  there 's  a  good  fellow  ?  " 
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Neither  Mary's  volubility  nor  William's  tender 
silence  coald  elicit  more  from  him  than  this,  that  he 
could  not  settle  down  idly  in  England,  and  that 
therefore  he  meant  to  make  work  for  himself  in 
Australia;  and  after  an  hour's  chat,  he  left  them, 
promising  to  call  for  William  next  day.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut  on  him,  Mary,  with  a  courtly  rev- 
erence, went  up  to  her  husband,  saying,  — 

'^  All  hail,  my  lord ;  hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  East- 
wood ! " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "  that  John  means  to 
give  you  back  the  place  ?  " 

"  Mary,  your  wits  are  going,  from  your  hankering 
80  much  for  those  fair  acres.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  O,  nothing,"  she  said,  poutingly.  "  I  was  only 
prophesying." 

The  next  day  John  did  not  appear  as  he  had 
promised,  but  sent  to  fetch  his  brother  to  his  hotel, 
whence  they  went  down  together  to  the  ship.  They 
were  both  rather  silent,  though  John  assumed  a  light- 
heartedness  in  talking  of  his  prospects.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  for  William  to  leave  the  vessel,  he  won- 
dered that  his  brother  had  no  last  words  to  give  of 
directions  about  his  property.  "  John,"  he  said 
aloud,  "  of  course  you  have  put  all  your  aifairs  into 
Sheepskins's  hands  ?  I  ask,  because  with  your  sud- 
den departure  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
property  is  in  good  care." 

"  O  yes,  Sheepskins  knows  everything  I  want 
done." 

At  the  last  moment,  as  William  was  leaving  the 
ship,  John  called  to  him,  "O  William,  give  this 
parcel  to  your  eldest  boy  as  a  remembrance  from  his 
uncle." 

And  thus  the  brothers  parted. 

William  did  not  return  home  till  after  the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  so  he  laid  the  parcel  on  the  table ; 
of  course  Mar)'  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it.  "  Open 
it,  William,  open  it,"  she  said,  impetuously. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  !  Laurence  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  opening  it  himself  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  dancing  round  her  husband, 
**  you  must  open  it !  William,  if  you  don't,  I  will. 
O,  do  open  it ! " 

She  spoke  with  such  wild  excitement  that  he  un- 
did the  outer  string  and  paper,  after  which  he  came 
to  an  inner  cover  sealed.  Then  even  the  philosopher 
became  puzzled  as  he  opened  a  large  piece  of  parch- 
ment. What  excited  nim  seemed  to  quiet  Maiy. 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  gasping  out,  "  Read  it ! "  He 
read  it  to  himself,  so  she  got  up  to  look  over  him. 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  William  cried  for 
the  first  time  since  he  left  the  nursery. 

"The  noble  fellow,  the  jjoor,  noble-hearted  fel- 
low! Mary,  we  never  did  him  justice !  This  is  an- 
other deed  of  gift.  John  has  hereby  given  the  estate) 
to  our  eldest  boy ;  but  I  am  to  enjoy  it  during  my 
life  ;  or  as  he  has  worded  it, » he  has  given  Eastwood 
in  fee  to  Laurence  with  an  usufructuary  interest  to 
me  for  life.'  Wife,  there  is  a  stronger  will  than 
mine  at  work  in  this  matter." 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  a  letter,  ex- 
pressing William's  appreciation  of  his  brother's  gen- 
erosity, was  sent  to  John  by  the  next  mail ;  but  it 
never  reached  him.  The  great  vicissitudes  of  the 
past  year,  the  changes  in  his  circumstances  (greiter 
within  th^n  even  without)  working  on  a  frtime  weak- 
ened by  years  of  hard  living,  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  As  lonjT  as  the  excitement  of  returning  the 
eistate  to  William  lasted,  he  kept  up.  This  inten- 
tion of  dispossessing  himself  of  Eastwood  was  the 


purpose  which  had  induced  him  so  quietly  to  acce{)t 
it  from  his  brother,  and  which  had  taken  him  pri- 
vately to  Mr.  Sheepskins.  The  change  in  his 
thoughts,  likes,  and  pursuits  was  so  great  that  he  Mi 
he  could  not  settle  in  England,  where  he  could  not 
quite  free  himself  from  old  associates,  so  he  det€^ 
mined  to  emigrate.  But  when  on  board  —  his  great 
purpose  achieved  — he  sank  into  a  silent  condition; 
he  did  not  appear  unhappy,  but  soon  prostration  of 
the  body  followed  on  that  of  the  mind,  and  he  died 
before  the  ship  reached  its  destination.  Donbtless 
all  was  well  with  him.  He  had  during  the  last  four 
months  striven  to  repair  the  evils  of  his  youth.  As 
far  as  he  could,  he  had  worked  justice  on  himself; 
and  now  he  could  begin  again  in  a  country  lew 
known  to  him  than  Queensland  even,  and  where  it 
is  hoped  he  would  make  use  of  the  experience  bo 
dearly  bought  in  this  worid. 

By  leaving  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  and  by  giv- 
ing nis  brother  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  John  pre- 
vented William  from  getting  rid  of  it  on  any  plea. 
But  the  news  of  his  death,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
gave  William  a  melancholy  assurance  that  he  was 
really  the  rightful  owner. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
Williams  became  "  William  Williams,  Esq.,  Q.  C, 
of  Eastwood  Park,  County  Herts." 

The  question  is  left  to  the  reader  to  answer,  — 
Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  circumstances  oc- 
curred, or  was  there  an  overruling  Intelligence  at 
work,  who  out  of  cdnfusion  brought  order,  and  made 
contradictory  laws  subservient  to  one  great  end  ? 

A  LOST  ART. 

Among  the  many  wrongs  that  I  suffered  during 
my  school-time  — a  period  which  it  is  only  the  poets 
who  venture  to  misrepresent  as  agreeable — I  set 
down  as  the  most  mischievous  this  wrong,  that  my 
handwriting  was  ruined.  The  seminary  at  whirh  I 
was  a  pupu  was  unfortunately  a  Classical  or  Fash- 
ionable one.  No  young  gentleman  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  position  that  so  vulgar  an  accomplishment 
as  caligraphy  could  possibly  become  necessary  to 
him  in  after-life.  If  you  gave  them  the  ideas  and 
a  dictionary,  there  were  few  of  us  who  had  not 
the  "  faculty  di>nne  "  of  constructing  Latin  verses ; 
but  as  for  the  hand  in  which  they  were  transcrib- 
ed,— you  might  think  it  had  been  an  ingenious 
effort  of  our  little  toes.  In  a  school  preparatory  for 
Eton,  however,  such  learning  as  how  to  write  was 
no  more»to  be  expected  than  the  art  of  book-keep- 
ing by  double  entr}',  and  therefore  parents  and 
guardians  were  not  disappointed.  Once  in  a  term, 
mdeed,  we  each  indited  an  epistle  to  our  friends 
at  home,  under  the  surveillance  of  Dr.  Swishem 
and  his  crew  of  ushers ;  but  it  was  felt  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  very  unsuccessfiil  aftair.  The  composition, 
it  is  true,  was  elaborate  and  ornate,  and  about  as 
unlike  what  a  boy  would  write,  if  left  to  himself, 
as  can  be  conceived. 

My  dear  [M.  or  P.]  —  I  write  to  inform  roa 
that  the  school-term  will  be  completed  on  the  29tn 
inst,  upon  which  dajr  please  to  make  arran^mente 
for  sendinjg  for  me,  if  you  can  convenient!}'.  I'J'- 
and  Mrs.  Swishem  request  me  to  convey  to  you  their 
best  compliments.  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health, 
I  remain,  dear  [M.  or  r.],  your  Affectionate  Son. 

It  would  not  be  credited  by  Messrs.  Piesse  and 
Lubin,  perfumers,  how  execrably  tho«?  "  holiday 
letters  "  were  permitted  (in  so  fashionable  a  somma- 
ry)  to  smell  of  india-rubber.     But  the  tact  b,  that 
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not  only  had  the  parallel  lines,  without  which  our 
communications  would  have  been  more  or  less  diag- 
onal, to  be  rubbed  out,  but  also  an  immense  amount 
of  dirt,  produced  by  tears,  perspiration,  jacket-cufis, 
and  other  matters  all  incident  to  this  tremendous 
ordeal ;  not  to  mention  that  half  a  dozen  blades  of 
penknives  were  used  up  in  the  work  of  erasures. 

The  delicate  manner  (it'c  called  it  "pngerly*^ 
in  which  the  second  r  in  "  arrangements  "  (omitted 
in  the  originaH  was  inserted  by  the  Doctor  himself, 
in  as  good  an  miitation  of  the  writer's  own  style  as 
his  sense  of  propriety  would  permit,  and  the  final 
flourish  in  which  the  signature  was  enveloped,  as  at 
the  conclusion  of  some  pyrotechnic  display,  were 
efforts  which  would  liave  excited  our  admiration,  if 
boys  had  such  a  tribute  to  give.  They  were  really 
wonderful  to  us,  most  of  whose  native  hieroglyphics 
would  have  defied  the  subtilty  of  Colonel  Rawhnson 
or  any  other  decipherer  who  had  been  only  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  I  say 
mosi  of  us,  because  some  of  us  had  been  very  respect- 
able writers  before  we  came  to  Dr.  Swbhem's,  and 
owed  our  subsequent  failure  entirely  to  him  and  his 
system. 

I  myself,  for  instance,  remember  ihe  time  in  my 
early  boyhood  when  I  could  read  with  tolerable  ease 
any  sentence  that  I  had  once  written,  no  matter 
though  forty-eight  hours  might  have  intervened ; 
whereas,  as  an  adult,  such  a  feat  has  been  utterly 
impossible.  The  learned  seigeant  in  the  Pickwick 
Papers^  who  is  described  as  so  indifierent  a  penman 
that  his  best  efforts  could  only  be  read  by  his  clerk, 
his  moderate  ones  by  himself,  and  his  usual  ones  by 
neither,  was  vet  better  than  I ;  for  afler  a  day  and 
nig^t  have  elapsed,  I  can  make  absolutely  nothing 
of  my  own  writing.  It  was  a  *'  Caligraphic  Mys- 
tery "  long  before  the  Stereoscopic  Company  patent- 
ed theirs ;  and  were  it  not  for  my  wife,  to  whom  the 
gift  of  interpretation  has  been  revealed,  and  who 
copies  out  all  my  manuscripts  for  the  press,  the  gen- 
eral public  would  know  nothing  of  their  favorite 
author.  But  stay,  I  am  anticipating.  It  was  never 
supposed  at  Minerva  Lod£e  that  any  pupil  would 
suosequently  so  far  degrade  himself,  and  it,  as  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.  The  possi- 
biliw  of  such  a  misfortune  —  to  do  my  revered  mas- 
ter justice  —  never  entered  into  the  Doctor's  brain. 
We  were  all  countrv  gentlemen's  sons,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  we  should  remain  in  that  position  of  life 
in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  start  us. 

But  even  a  country  gentleman  has  sometimes  to 
write  an  invitation,  and  even  an  Address  to  his  Con- 
stituents, if  he  aspires  to  sit  in  St  Stephen's  (and 
does  not  get  it  written  by  somebodv  else),  and  there- 
fore I  contend  that  Dr.  Swishem  should  have  taught 
us  how  to  write.  Perhaps  he  imagined,  as  tRe  ad- 
vocates of  classical  education  maintain  in  the  case 
of  History,  Geography,  and  the  Modem  Languages, 
that  Writing  is  too  contemptible  a  subject  K>r  the 
intellect  of  youth  to  grapple  with,  and  may  be  safely 
left  lor  subsequent  acquisition.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  need  not  have  spoiled  **the  hands"  of  those 
who  had  hands.  This,  however,  was  effected  most 
completely  by  hb  system  of  punishment  by  Impo- 
sitions. If  I  was  caught  **  out  of  bounds,"  or  eat- 
ing sausages  in  bed,  or  putting  slate-pencil  into  a 
keyhole,  or  (worse  than  all)  if  nature,  overburdened 
by  an  early  dinner,  gave  way  during  the  Doctor's 
sennon,  and  I  fell  asleep  at  church,  there  ensued 
an  imposition ;  that  is,  I  was  compelled  to  copy  out, 
from  a  classical  author,  a  certain  amount  of  lines, 
varying  from  a  hundred  to  one  thousand.    In  the 


case  of  a  very  flagrant  outrage, — swigging  the  Doc- 
tor's table  "  ale  "  (it  never  wore  Mr.  Bass's  triangle, 
I  am  certain)  upon  the  sly, — I  say,  in  the  case  of 
that  depraved  young  gentleman,  Maltworm  minor, 
I  have  known  an  imposition  of  Two  Tliousandt Lines 
of  the  poet  Virgil  to  be  set  in  punishment. 

There  was  not  much  in  com^ion  between  Dr. 
S.  (who  was  a  foolish  little  round  man,  given  up 
to  heraldry)  and  the  bard  of  Mantua,  but  they 
were  always  hereby  connected  in  our  minds,  and 
hated  with  an  equal  rancor.  How  our  fingers  scur- 
ried over  those  odious  hexameters,  until  they  grew 
stiff  and  sore,  and  refused  to  form  the  letters! 
How  we  scratched  and  scrawled,  and  dug  into  the 
paper,  with  those  execrable  steel  pens!  What 
strange  inventions  were  made  use  of  (though  never 
patented)  to  shorten  the  cruel  mechanical  toil  — 
surely  almost  as  bad  as  the  Crank  of  our  model 
prisons  —  by  tying  half  a  dozen  pens  together,  and 
imputing  the  vice  of  repetition  where  our  author 
had  never  been  suspected  of  it  before ! 

In  short,  although  of  the  positive  results  of  my 
education  at  Minerva  Lodge  I  have  but  little  to 
boast  (for  I  soon  ibrgot  how  to  compose  Latin 
verses),  that  little  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
fact,  that  my  handwriting  was  utterly  ruined  by  its 
Imposition  system.  Excessive  speed  was  the  only 
virtue  which  it  nourished  in  the  way  of  penman- 
ship ;  we  soon  got  to  write  ^*  running-hands."  But 
as  for  the  art  of  writing,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cating information  to  others,  it  lapsed  altogether, 
and  was  lost  from  amount  us,  as  completely  as  the 
method  of  staining  glass  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  whole  human  family. 

"  Spirit-hands,"  to  judge  from  the  few  specimens 
of  the  penmanship  of  the  other  world  with  which  we 
have  been  favored,  are  not  particularly  adapted  for 
setting  *'  copies,"  and,  indeed,  much  remind  one  of 
the  wanderings  of  a  spider,  recently  escaped  from 
an  ink-pot ;  but  **  spirit-hands  "  are  as  copperplate 
specimens  of  caligraphy  compared  to  my  hand.  To 
people  who  can't  spell,  a  bad  handwriting  is  some 
advantage;  for  in  cases  of  doubt — such  as,  whether 
the  i  or  the  e  come  first  in  Believe  or  Receive  — 
they  have  only  to  make  their  customary  scrawl,  and 
the  possible  error  becomes  undiscoverable ;  but  the 
nature  of  my  profession  has  compelled  me  to  acquire 
this  accomplishment  (no  thanks  to  Dr.  Swishem), 
and  I  have  rarely  any  occasion  for  concealment 

There  was  one  person  who  discovered  ground  for 
congratulation  upon  this  my  shortcoming,  and  only 
one.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  ufe  of  leis- 
ure, and  he  confessed  that  my  letters  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  those  of  other  friends,  because 
thepr  ^^  lasted  him  so  long."  The  first  day  upon 
which  he  received  one,  he  would  discover,  afxer  half 
a  dozen  perusals,  a  glimmering  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed ;  the  next  day,  some  interesting  de- 
tail would  crop  out ;  and  by  the  end  of  a  week,  if 
some  sentence  did  not  emerge  with  a  flash  which 
altered  the  entire  complexion  of  the  affair,  he  found 
himself  (with  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and  any 
ingenious  friend  who  happened  to  be  enjoying  his 
hospitality)  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  wished  to 
say.  But  this  gentleman's  case  was  an  exceptional 
one.  When  my  wife  was  unable  to  copy  my  death- 
less works,  the  compositors  murmured  and  rebelled. 
They  only  knew  English,  they  said ;  not  Sanscrit. 
My  Essay  on  the  Assyrian  BuU,  for  instance,  teith 
some  Remarks  on  its  Treatment  under  Rinderpestj  as 
suggested  by  Nineveh  ^^ Friezes"  cost  my  publisher 
seventy  pounds  in  printer's  chai^ges  for  **  erasures 
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and  alterations  "  alone.  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my 
own  performance,  that  I  dare  not  save  my  fingers 
by  employing  a  "multiplying  machine,"  even  for 
busines^etters.  My  small  children  make  me  blush 
for  my  inferiority,  when  they  show  me  their  "  pot- 
hooks and  hangers,"  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that 
moment  of  embarrassment,  when  one  of  them,  in 
the  absence  of  her  governess,  asked  me  to  set  her 
"  a  copy."  "  Dear  papa,  please  write  me  out  a  line 
of  Rs.*'  I  could  as  easily  have  written  down  the 
genealogy  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  Even  the 
two  ingenious  "  blind  men  "  at  the  postoffice  were 
unable  to  decipher  me  except  by  mutual  consulta- 
tion. My  envelopes  took  ten  times  the  period  that 
other  niegibles  did  in  passing  through  tncir  hands. 
They  doubtless  puzzled  over  the  efibrts  of  all  those 
who  had,  like  myself,  been  educated  at  Minerva 
Lodge,  but  the  profession  of  literature  —  the  trade 
of  the  constant  scribbler  —  had  in  my  case  so  thor^ 
oughly  completed  the  evil  which  Impositions  had 
begun,  that  I  was  facUe  princeps  among  even  them : 
the  most  in^mous  of  all  bad  writers.  Literature 
needs  have  no  such  effect  as  this,  if  the  previous 
training  has  been  good.  Some  foolish  persons  think 
it  is  a  mark  of  genms  to  write  ill,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  I  look  over  my  own  epistolary  treasures, 
and  see  with  shame  how  (juite  otherwise  is  the  case. 

Place  aux  dames.  This  neat  little  microscopic 
hand,  every  letter  of  which  is  legible,  belongs  to  the 
authoress  of  Our  Village  ;  and  these  bold  and  weU- 
fonned  lines  are  finom  the  same  fingers  which  wrote 
Deerbrook  and  the  Crofton  Boys, 

This  free  and  manly  hand  (the  best  I  know)  is 
that  which  sot  down  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  this,  perhaps  the  next  best,  so  firm,  dis- 
tinct, and  vet  so  flowing,  is  the  same  which  has 
moved  mani^ind  at  will  to  tears  and  laughter,  from 
the  days  of  Pickwick  until  now.  To  judge  by  this 
bold  running-hand,  the  Woman  in  White  was  no 
Dead  Secret  to  the  printer  ;  and  here  is  the  clear 
legible  work  of  those  dead  fingers  which  shall  paint, 
alas !  no  Colonel  Newcomes  for  us  any  more. 

Had  I  possessed  the  genius  of  all  these  writers 
combined,  I  should  yet  have  been  as  one  who 
preaches  in  an  unknown  tongue,  edifying  no  Reader 
(and  least  of  all  "  the  Reader  "  who  is  employed  by 
the  printer),  but  for  the  fair  Interpretess  of  whom  I 
have  spoken;  and  even  she  was  useless  to  me  in 
some  things.  There  are  letters  Which  one  cannot 
get  one's  wife  to  write  for  one ;  and  my  correspond- 
ents grew  rebellious,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  one  who  gave  them  so  much 
trouble.  A  business-fi*iend  in  the  city,  declaring 
that  "  my  telegraph-hand  was  much  better  than 
my  writing-hand,"  insisted  upon  hearing  fi^m  me 
by  the  wires  only.  Finally,  a  "  round-robin "  was 
addressed  to  me  from  the  members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily, requesting  that  I  should  take  writing-lessons  of 
a  professor,  and  enclosing  thirty  shillings  to  defiray 
his  charges  for  the  first  six  lessons.  I  mjJce  it  a  rule 
never  —  under  any  circumstances  —  to  return  peo- 
ple's money,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  too  well- 
principled  not  to  apply  what  I  receive  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  mtendcd.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  therefore,  I  began  to  learn  that  science  which  I 
had  acquired  at  eight  years  old,  and  lost  during  my 
residence  at  Minerva  Lodge. 

"  Impositions,  eh  ?  "  remarked  the  Professor  as 
soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  a  specimen  of  what  the 
painters  would  call  my  **  latest  style." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  that  was  the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
Literature  was  the  finisliing-school!" 


"  Don't  believe  it,  sir,"  returned  he.  "  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  adult  pupils,  who  all  write  like  this  — 
only  certainly  not  quite  so  badly.  Not  one  school- 
boy out  often  who  nas  been  brought  up  on  classical 
principles  can  write  a  legible  l^d.  The  head- 
masters ought  to  be  flogged  all  round." 

"  Or  even  where  the  boys  are  flogged,"  suggested 
I ;  but  he  did  n't  understand  this  auuslon. 

"  You  will  recjuire  to  take  a  dozen  lessons  instead 
of  six,  sir,"  continued  he,  severely. 

And  he  spoke  within  the  mark,  for  before  I  left 
his  establishment,  cured,  I  had  to  take  eighteen.  I 
consider  that  if  the  law  of  England  was  firamed  upon 
equitable  principles,  it  would  enable  me  to  **  recov- 
er "  the  sum  of  four  pounds  ten  shillings  from  tiie 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Swishem ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

My  friends,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Leisure,  were  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult attained;  and  the  compositors  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  setting  up  this  paper  can  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes.  But  I  am  by  no  means  altocrether  freed 
from  the  consequences  of  my  late  detormi^  (for 
that 's  the  very  word).  A  most  respectable  trades- 
man, to  whom  I  gave  my  first  check  after  this  won- 
drous change,  was,  upon  presenting  it  in  person  at 
my  banker's,  at  once  taken  into  custody  upon  the 
cliai^  of  foi^ery.  He  has  brought  an  action  against 
the  firm  for  defamation  of  character,  and  I  am  sub- 
poenaed as  a  witness  in  the  Central  Criminal  Conrt. 
My  old  check-book  will  be  there  produced,  and  the 
signatures  (?)  contrasted  with  the  way  which  I  have 
recently  acquired  —  including  a  beautiful  flourish 
like  an  Eagle  —  of  subscribing  my  name.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  humiliate  myself  by 
further  confessions,  since,  for  the  culmination  of  this 
sad  history,  readers  may  consult  the  public  papers 
for  themselves. 


THE  BROOCH  OF  BRUCE. 

The  Highland  plaid,  called  the  breacan^/eile,  or 
"  checkered  covering,"  was,  originally,  a  far  more 
important  article  of  dress  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  forming,  in  fact,  the  chief  portion  of  toe  cos- 
tume. Professor  Cosmo  Innes  would  appear  to  dis- 
believe the  antiquity  of  the  Highland  checkered 
dress,  and  is  hard  upon  ^*  the  man  of  feahion  who 
can  afford  to  ape  the  outlaw  of  the  melodrama." 
But  General  Stewart  sa\'s  that  '*  in  the  toilet  of 
a  Highlander  of  fashion,"  the  arrangements  of  the 
plaid  were  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  had  a 
length  of  four  yards  and  a  breadth  of  two,  and  was 
so  folded  that  it  covered  the  body  and  came  down 
to  the  knee,  being  confined  round  the  waist  by  a 
belt,  except  in  wet  weather,  when  it  could  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  shelter  the  whole  person.  When  the 
wearer  required  the  free  use  of^  both  his  arms,  the 
plaid  was  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  bodkin  or 
brooch  ;  but  when  the  right  arm  only  was  left  bare, 
the  brooch  was  worn  on  the  lefl  shoulder.  The 
brooch  was  circular  in  its  shape,  and  was  frequently 
adorned  with  crystals,  caim-gorms,  and  predons 
stones  ;  while  its  silver  rim  was  engraved  with  vari- 
ous devices  and  mottoes.  Martin  mentions  some 
**  of  one  hundred  merks  value,  with  the  figures  of 
various  animals  curiously  engraved." 

These  Highland  brooches  were  preserved  as  fiim- 
ily  heir-looms,  and  were  treasured  with   a  super- 
stitious care.     Their  resemblance    to  the  Roman 
^bula  seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth,  who,  in  the  brooch  and  plaid  (worn 
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kilt-wise),  could  see  yestiges  of  the  earliest  hif<tory 
of  the  people,  and  their  communications  with  the 
Roman  invaders.  He  says  that,  before  Columba's 
Ysit, 


u 


was  not  unknown 
The  clatp  that  fixed  the  Roman  gown  ; 
The  Fibula,  whose  shapes  I  ween, 
Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen. 
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Hie  Brooch  of  Lorn,  thiet  *^  brooch  of  burning 
gold,"  is  historical,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  min- 
strcl's  song  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord  of  tfie  Isles.  It 
was  at  the.  defeat  at  Dalree,  in  Breadalbane,  in 
1306,  that  Bruce,  being  hotlv  pursued  by  one  of  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn,  slew  him  with  his  battle-axe, 
but  led  in  his  death-grasp  his  plaid  and  brooch. 
This  brooch  was  carefully  preserved  at  Dunolly 
Castle,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  lost  at  the 
burning  of  the  Castle  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  statement  to  this  effect  is  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  notes  to  his  poem,  and  also  by  General  Stew- 
art, in  his  *^  Sketches  "  Cii.  442^.  This,  however,  is 
erroneous,  for  the  broocn  is  still  preserved  by  Ad- 
miral Macdougal,  at  Dunolly  House,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  is  given  in  the  last  edition  (1864)  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  '*  Prehistoric  Annals." 

Another  brooch  of  Bruce,  but  acquired  in  a  friend- 
ly instead  of  a  hostile  manner,*  has  also  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  day.  The  brooch  is  very 
hrge  and  handsome;  the  central  stone  is  a  fine 
caim-gorm,  surrounded  with  Scotch  pebbles,  set  in 
nlver,  much  tarnished  by  age.  Within  the  brooch 
the  letters  F.  M.  K.  are  rudely  marked,  being  the 
initials  of  Farracher  Mac  Kay,  to  whom  Bruce  gave 
the  brooch.  The  clan  of  the  Mackays  of  UgcSale 
was  one  of  ten  of  the  second  class  of  vassals  of  the 
Isles;  and  Gregory  mentions  that  Gilchrist  Mac 
Imar  Mackay  had  a  grant  of  lands  in  Cantire  from 
King  Robert  Bruce,  and  "  that  from  him  were  de- 
scended the  Mackays  of  Ugadale,  who,  afler  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Macdonalds  of  Islay." 

The  history  of  this  brooch  given  b^  Bruce  to 
Mackay  is  a  curious  pace  in  the  romantic  annals  of 
foyal  fugitives.  According  to  Cantire  tradition,  in 
those  days  when  King  Robert  Bruce  was  a  fugitive, 
and  had  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  nigh  per- 
ishing from  hunger  and  fatigue  during  a  night  passed 
upon  the  bleak  mountain  of  Sliobhghoil,  in  North 
Argyleshire,  but  was  kept  warm  by  a  goat  who  also 
refreshed  him  with  her  milk,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  a  law  that  forbade  the 
poinding  (or  pounding)  of  a  goat  The  next  morn- 
ing he  walked  on  to  Cantire,  South  Argyleshire. 
and  met  a  beggar-man,  who  gave  him  a  little  meal, 
which  the  king  mixed  with  water  in  the  heel  of  his 
slK)e,  and  ate  heartily,  saying,  **  Hunger  is  a  good 
cook  ;  it  is  bad  to  slight  food ;  barley-meal  brose  out 
of  my  shoe  is  the  best  food  that  ever  I  used."  Then 
be  came  on  to  Cantire's  monarch  of  mountains  — 
2,170  feet  high  —  Beinn-an-tuirc,  "  the  wild  boar's 
mountain,''  so  called  because  Diarmid  had  there 
*Um  the  dreaded  boar,  and  had  lost  his  own  life 
tlm>iigh  the  jealousy  of  FingaL 

Broce  wandered  in  the  forest  of  Bunlaradh,  where 
be  met  a  man  who  would  not  tell  who  he  was.  So 
^  fought;  and  when  they  had  fought  till  they 
were  exhausted,  they  agreed  that  it  was  pitiful  work, 
•nd  that  it  would  oe  oetter  for  them  to  tell  their 
'^•nws.    Whereupon  they  did  so,  and  Bruce  discov- 

.^  ?^  *°  ^  poitenioo  of  Captain  Hector  Macncal,  of  Ugadale 
MdLoMlt,  In  Cantire.  ' 


ered  in  his  opponent  his  friend  General  Douglas,  who 
was  also  a  fugitive.  Then  they  came  down  to  Uga- 
dale, on  the  eastern  shore,  and  gained  admittance  at 
the  house  of  one  Mackay,  who  was  entertaining  his 
friends  at  a  merry-making,  and  who  welcomed  them 
with  Highland  hospitality,  compelling  Bruce  to 
drink  a  quaigh  of  usauebaugh,  saying,  **  I  am  king 
in  my  own  house."  Tnen  Mackay  gave  them  their 
beds  and  breakfasts,  and  took  them  up  Beinn-an- 
tuirc,  in  order  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  western 
coast  of  Cantire.  Then  Bruce  disclosed  himself,  and 
promised  that  when  he  had  regained  his  throne  he 
would  grant  Mackay  any  favor  that  he  should  ask  of 
him  ;  whereupon  Mackay  replied,  that  if  he  had  the 
two  farms  of  Ugadale  and  Amicle,  he  should  be  as 
happy  as  a  kin^.  Bnice  promised  him  this,  and 
bade  him  farewell  at  the  spot  still  called  Cross  Mhic 
Caidhy  or  "the  Cross  of  Mackay,"  telling  him  to 
come  and  see  him  in  Edinburgh  whenever  he  should 
perceive  a  bonfire  blazing  on  a  certain  hill  in  Gallo- 
way. Mackay  did  so,  and  received  from  the  king 
the  title-deeds  of  the  two  farms ;  and  when  he  de- 
clined drinking  a  goblet  of  wine,  Bruce  constrained 
him,  reminding  him  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  king  in 
his  own  house. 

Such,  told  briefly,  is  the  purport  of  the  popular 
stories  relating  to  Bruce  and  Mackay  that  I  collected 
on  the  spot  in  1860,  and  which  were  published  in 
the  following  vear  in  my  "  Glencreggan  " ;  ♦  and  in 
these,  as  wiU  have  been  seen,  no  mention  is  made  of 
a  brooch.  Further  inquiries  on  this  subject,  made 
during  the  five  past  years,  have  put  me  in  possession 
of  fresh  particulars  relating  to  this  story,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  published.  A  Cantire  laird  tells 
me :  I  believe  the  true  version  of  this  story  to  be 
as  follows,  and  this  I  had  from  old  John  Macdougall 
of  Killmaluaig,  and  the  late  Ugadale  so  far  confirmed 
it ;  moreover,  the  tenure  of  the  Ugadales  further 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  from  this  version  of  the  story,  that  the 
king  slept  at  Killmaluaig,  a  farm  (now  belonging  to 
Glencreggan)  of  which  Mackay  was  then  tenant. 
The  king  was  in  disguise,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mackay,  who  spoke  strongly  against  the 
Bruce.  The  king  asked  Mackay  if  he  could  direct 
him  to  the  ferry  for  Arran.  Mackay  not  only  could 
do  so,  but  offered  to  escort  him  on  his  way  in  the 
morning.  They  started  accordingly,  ana  rested 
where  a  stone  now  marks  the  spot  on  the  hill  of  Ar- 
niclc,  which  is  still  the  property  of  the  Ugadales. 
From  this  spot  Mackay  pointed  out  to  the  kmg  cer- 
tain crown-lands,  namely,  the  lands  of  Amicle. 
They  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  came  to  Uga- 
dale, which  was  also  pomted  out  as  crown-lands. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  ferry,  where  the  king 
sat  down  on  a  stone  —  which  is  still  shown  —  and 
where,  afler  thanking  Mackay  for  his  hospitality, 
and  giving  him  his  brooch  as  a  farewell  token,  he 
declared  to  him  who  he  was.  Tliis  put  poor  Mac- 
kay in  a  great  fright,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  relieved  by  the  king  telling  him  that  he  need  . 
not  fear,  for  that  he  had  entertained  him  hospitably 
as  a  stranger,  and  that,  if  he  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  his  rights,  he  would  give  unto  him  those 
crown-lands  of  Ugadale  and  Amicle.  TIio  king  af- 
terwards carried  his  promise  into  effect,  and  the 
lands  are  now  held  on  the  obligation  of  entertaining 
the  sovereign  on  coming  to  Cantire. 

In  this  version  of  the  story.  General  Douglas  dis- 
appears into  his  original  mythical  mists,  and  there 
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are  other  slighter  variations  that  can  surprrise  no  one 
who  observes  how  rapidly  even  historical  facts  be- 
come incrusted  with  fable.  A  Cantire  correspond- 
ent, to  whom  kinship  to  Bruce's  Mackay  has  afford- 
ed peculiar  means  of  information,  has  given  me  a 
version  of  the  story  in  which  some  new  and  inter- 
esting particulars  will  be  found.  He  says,  that  when 
Bruce  nad  entered  Mackay's  house,  the  farmer  of- 
fered him  a  seat  at  the  supper-table.  Bruce  refused 
it ;  whereupon  Mackay,  bent  upon  hospitality,  said 
that  he  must  be  seated,  when  Bruce  replied,  **'  Must 
is  a  word  for  kings  to  use  to  their  suojects."  On 
which  Mackay  said,  ^*  'EYery  man  is  a  king  in  his 
own  house."  When,  on  the  morrow,  Mackay  had 
escorted  his  guest  on  his  way,  "  Bruce  presented  his 
entertainer  with  the  massive  and  curious  silver 
brooch  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  laird  of 
Ugadale,**  and  asked  him  as  to  his  position  and  pros- 
pects, and  what  would  be  the  ^atest  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  him.  Mackay's  reply  was, 
**  To  be  possessor  or  the  land  that  I  now  farm  as 
tenant."  According  to  this  version  of  the  story, 
Bnice  did  not  disclose  himself  to  Mackay  at  this 
interview ;  but,  when  he  "  enjoyed  his  ain  aeain," 
sent  for  the  farmer  to  court,  and  there  desired  him 
to  be  seated.  On  Mackay's  hesitating  to  do  this, 
Bruce  said,  *'  Every  man  is  a  king  in  his  own 
house";  whereupon  Mackay  recollected  the  occa- 
sion on  which  he  himself  had  used  the  words,  and 
then  recognized  the  stranger  whom  he  had  befi-iend- 
ed  in  the  person  of  his  ting,  who  then  presented 
him  with  tne  two  farms  of  Ugadale  and  Amicle  in 
perpetuity.  The  original  grant  is  still  preserved. 
It  is  a  piece  of  sheerokin,  three  inches  square,  bear- 
ing the  words,  "  I,  Robert  the  First,  give  the  lands 
of  Ugadalc  and  Amicle  to  McKay  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever.'  On  this  grant  the  family  held  the  lands  till 
the  reign  of  Japies  IV.,  when  it  was  formally  con- 
firmed by  a  crown-charter. 

The  spot  at  Amicle  where  Bruce  and  Mackay 
parted  is  marked  by  a  cairn,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription, which,  according  to  tradition,  recorded 
the  history  of  the  event,  but  it  is  now  ille^ble. 
The  glen  still  bears  the  name  of  Mackay's  Glen. 
Ugadale  is  still  a  farm-house,  as  the  Macneals  reside 
at  Lossit  Park,  near  Campbelton.  The  late  Lainl 
of  Ugadale  was  prevented  from  claiming  his  right 
to  entertain  his  Sovereign,  when  the  Queen  visited 
Cantire,  Sept.  17th,  1847,  as  she  did  not  leave  her 
yacht,  which  was  moored  for  the  night  in  Campbel- 
ton harbor.  It  was  publicly  stated  by  Douglas 
Jerrold  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Provost  sent  the 
bell-man  round  the  town  to  announce  that  "the 
Queen  is  now  in  the  Loch ! ''  though  the  real  words 
are  reported  to  have  been,  "  the  Queen's  ships  are 
now  in  the  Loch.''  But  even  if  the  pnx^lamation 
was  made  as  reported,  it  was  not  a  neater  blunder 
than  that  whicn  occurred  at  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Aberdeen,  when  one  of  the  announcements  to  the 
public  was,  "  Her  Majesty  is  now  in  the  Dock." 

The  Mackays  retained  possession  of  Ugadale  and 
Amicle  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mac- 
neals, of  Tirfergus  and  Lossit,  by  the  marriage  of 
Torquil,  a  younger  son  of  Lauchlan  MacNeill  Buy, 
of  Tirfergus,  with  Barbara  Mackay,  heiress  of  Uga- 
dale, from  whom  the  present  laird  and  possessor 
of  Bruce's  brooch,  Captain  Hector  Macneaf,  is  line- 
ally descended.  The  grave  of  Mackay,  to  whom 
Bruce  gave  the  brooch  and  lands,  is  pointed  out 
among  the  many  interesting  gravestones  that  crowd 
the  old  burial-ground  of  Saddell  Monastery,  Can- 


tire, where  lie  the  bodies  of  **  the  mijghty  Somericd," 
and  of  his  descendant  Angus  Oig  3km;donald,  —  the 
"  Ronald  "  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  —  who,  with 
his  "  men  of  Argile  and  Kintyr,"  as  Barbour  sayi 
in  his  poem  of  "  The  Brus,"  ^ve  his  king  such 
important  aid  in  the  fight  at  jBannockbum,  and 
who  had  also  entertained  him  in  his  wanderings  at 
his  castle  at  Saddell. 


THE  MINISTER'S  SANDY  AND  JESS. 

I. —  WHAT  8ANDY  WAS  TO  BE. 

Saitdy,  Mr.  Stewart  the  minister  of  Clovetiford's 
only  son,  was  to  be  a  minister  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  both  wagged  their  heads  in 
pulpits  before  him.  Second-sight  had  seen  him  in 
a  Creneva  gown  and  pair  of  bands  from  the  time  be 
wore  long-clothes  and  bibs. 

With  the  great  end  in  view,  many  a  day  Sandy 
came  in  fear  and  trembling  from  making  bour-tree 
mills  on  the  Hare  Water,  and  playing  shinty  with 
his  sister  Jess  and  the  neighboring  ^rmers*  sods  on 
the  country  roads,  to  construe  his  Ccesar  or  his  Sal- 
lust  HI  the  minister's  little  brown  bedroom. 

Fifly  years  ago,  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  Tory  and  aa 
autocrat  in  rusty  black,  walking  over  his  parish,  not 
unlike  Dr.  Johnson,  in  snuff-brown,  taking  a  torn 
down  Fleet  Street.  The  minister  had  made  a  love 
marriage.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  been  an  orphan,  with 
a  very  slender  patrimony, —  a  parlor  boarder  of  the 
Miss  Allardyces,  the  old  ladies  who  from  time  im- 
memorial had  kept  the  boardins-school  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Woodend.  Mr.  Stewart  had  met 
his  fate  at  a  Woodend  subscription  ball,  when  it  was 
customary  for  ministers  to  carry  to  balls  their  white 
neckcloths  and  silver  shoe-buckles  as  a  testimony  in 
favor  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  as  a  protest  against 
Dissent  and  Jacobinism.  There  he  succumbed  in  a 
single  evening  to  Miss  Jean  Clephane's  dancing, 
though  he  did  not  dance  a  step  himself. 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Stewart 
pmd  the  minister  loving  homage  as  the  greatest  and 
best  of  men,  and  called  him  lord  and  master  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  her  bedroom  scrupulously  free  for 
his  study,  and  spending  the  choicest  of  her  accom- 
plishments in  needlework  on  the  plated  frills  of  his 
shirts  and  the  open-work  of  his  bands.  In  his  torn, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  tender  to  his  wife,  brought  home 
what  he  supposed  her  taste  in  gaudy  caps  and  spen- 
cers, as  connubial  gif^s,  on  the  striking  of  the  fiars 
and  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assem- 
bly ;  took  notice  of  her  pets,  her  flowers,  her  work, 
—  for  Mrs.  Stewart  was  almost  as  jgreat  in  knitted 
bed-covers,  tent-stitch-worked  chairs,  and  cambric 
flowers,  as  Mrs.  Delany ;  humored  her  in  her  habits, 
squiring  her  three  evenings  a  week  in  summer,  when 
she  walked  with  her  shawl  over  her  head  to  the 
Karnes,  to  see  the  sun  set  behind  the  Beld  Law,  un- 
til the  servants  and  the  country-people  calletl  the 
beaten  footpaths  through  the  corn  and  the  clover 
"  the  Minister  and  the  Leddy's  Walk." 

The  manse  children  consisted  of  Sandy  and  Jess ; 
and  it  was  a  common  remark  with  regard  to  the 
two,  that  Sandy  should  have  been  Jess,  and  Jess 
Sandy. 

Sandy  was  not  a  scapegrace  and  a  numskull.  He 
was  a  bonnie  laddie,  very  like  his  mother  both  in 
her  sweet,  fair,  sunshiny  face,  and  her  sanguine,  sen- 
sitive, imaginative  temperament.  He  was  a  shade 
thoughtless  as  regardea  a  divinity  studied  in  pro- 
spective, with  a  greater  bent  for  drawing  on  the 
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mai^gins  of  his  books  and  copies,  and  every  scrap  of 
paper  he  could  come  by,  ivonderfiiUy  faithful  tran- 
scripts of'*  the  hills,  and  woods,  and  streams  around  " 
Clovcnford,  and  clever  comical  likenesses  of  the 
master,  his  school-fellows,  and  his  acquaintances, 
than  for  severe  reading. 

Bat  his  father  was  persuaded  that  sedateness  and 
application  would  come  to  Sandy  with  riper  years ; 
and  except  in  one  instance,  when  he  punished  the 
lad  with  austerity  for  depicting  the  manse  cat  with 
a  pair  of  bands  i*ound  its  neck,  holding  forth  from  a 
water-stoup  to  the  cocks  and  bens,  and  the  rats 
peepin^^  from  the  stacks  in  the  glebe  yard,  calling 
the  sketch  a  profane  and  scurrilous  jest,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  Sandy  s  shortcomings, 
Sandy  was  the  apple  of  the  minister's  eye,  secretlv ; 
while  openly,  the  father  addressed  the  son  by  the 
comprehensively  disparaging  corruption  "  min,**  — 
a  term  which,  in  Scotland,  with  the  alteration  of 
one  letter,  converts  the  honorable  appellation  "  man  " 
into  an  ostentatiously  condescenamg  and  slightlv 
contemptuous  soubriquet.  "  O,  min,  is  that  all 
you  're  good  for  ?  "  *'  There  was  more  lost  at  Flod- 
den,  mm."  And  it  was  true  Sandy  woiild  have 
worked  a  more  wonderful  sampler,  and  proved  a 
meeker  and  more  gracious  woman  than  Jess,  for 
whom,  with  a  spice  of  chivalry,  all  Mr.  Stewart's 
outward  favor  was  reserved. 

As  for  Jess  Stewart,  she  would  have  responded 
splendidly  to  her  father's  wishes  but  for  the  trifling 
accident  of  having  been  bom  a  girl,  coupled  with 
the  Apostle  Paul's  prohibition  to  a  woman.  She 
would  have  made  a  nne  minister,  —  frank,  straight- 
forward, imperative,  with  a  passionate  tongue  when 
she  was  roused ;  having  a  real  relish  for  the  solid 
study  of  history  and  geography,  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  the  spinnet  and  the  execution  of  satin 
pieces  in  the  Miss  Allardyces'  /course  of  instruction. 

But  there  was  nothing  unwomanly  or  repulsive  in 
Jess;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  outgrew  the  boister- 
ousness  of  her  childhood,  —  when  she  distressed  her 
mother  by  playing  more  uniformly  at  boys'  games 
(Sandy  in  his  tender  years  took  up  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  hard-featured  doll,  Jess's  rejected  prop- 
erty), and  destrojring  three  times  as  many  clothes 
as  sandy,  there  was  the  prospect  of  her  growing  up 
a  woman  of  noble  proportions.  There  was  a  charm 
in  Jess's  fresh,  candid,  intelligent  face  —  her  short, 
thick  black  curls  in  a  crop  about  her  brow  and  neck ; 
her  tall,  broad-shouldered,  firm,  erect  figure  —  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Sandy's  bright  blue  eyes,  san- 
guine complexion,  and  slight,  but  active,  long,  ele- 
gant limbs. 

Jess  was  the  young  queen  of  the  parish,  and  the 
position  lent  her  an  ease,  a  power,  an  air  of  bom 
authority  and  command  which  became  the  girl,  and 
which  did  not  leave  her  when  she  passed  from  the 
yeomen's  houses  to  those  of  the  gentry,  where  she 
could  claim  no  precedence  of  birth  and  breeding, 
and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  her  best  cloth  mant^ 
and  white  muslin  frock  were  homely  and  out  of 
date.  Young  Adam  Spottiswoode,  of  Birkholm,  his 
own  master,  who  opened  the  balls  at  Woodend, 
would  rather  dance  a  reel  with  the  minister's  than 
a  minuet  with  the  member's  daughter.  Jess  could 
dance  minuets,  too ;  a  little  French  dancing-master, 
a  poor  emigrdy  had  imported  the  tme  Minuets  de  la 
Cour  at  the  service  of  the  public  of  Woodend,  but 
Jess's  rceb  were  something  inspiriting. 

Again,  Jess,  with  the  few  old  and  ailing  men  and 
women,  who  were  ^*on  the  box"  (that  is,  parish 
paupers),  with  bairns,  with  her  mother's  endless 


train  of  calves,  chickens,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  lave- 
rocks. Unties,  was  also  '*  beyond  compare."  Jess, 
carrying  a  stray  lamb  in  her  arms,  or  a  broken- 
winged  bird  in  her  bosom,  showed  unmistakably 
whether  she  was  womanly  —  that  is,  motherly  — 
or  no. 

Clovenford  kirk  and  manse,  with  moss,  lichen,  and 
weather-stain,  doing  something  to  redeem  the  bam 
and  bothy  order  of  architecture,  lay  in  a  nest  of 
wooded  and  bare  hills.  The  parish  did  not  have 
the  grander  and  more  peculiar  features  of  Scottish 
landscape,  —  neither  the  height  nor  the  breadth  of 
sava^re  mountains  and  moors,  where  the  eagle  rears 
her  oloody-beaked  young,  and  "  the  whaup  cries 
dreary."  jBut  it  had  the  Fir  Tap  and  the  Beld  Law, 
the  Hare  Water  and  the  Den  of  blackthorns  and 
whitethorns,  crabs  and  geans,  ending  in  the  feathery 
birks  and  stiff,  dark-green  boxes  and  hollies  round 
the  old  white  house  of  Birkholm.  The  fields  were 
all  heights  and  hollows,  sunshine  and  shade,  like 
dimpled  faces.  There  were  hedges  tedded  with 
dogroses  and  honeysuckles  ;  water-courses  yellow 
with  kingcups;  feal-dykes  nodding  with  harebells, 
and  twittering  with  the  swallows  nestling  beneath 
their  eaves.  At  Clovenford  manse  the  servant 
lasses  still  span  and  sai^  ballants  every  aflemoon, 
—  on  the  bmk  by  the  kitchen-fire  in  winter,  and  at 
the  back-door  in  summer.  Andro  Comfoot,  the 
minbter's  man,  lived  with  his  deaf  wife  and  his 
catecheesed  laddie,  the  minister's  herd,  in  the 
thatched  cottage  at  the  manse  offices,  came  to  the 
house  every  eveniiis  and  was  present  with  the 
family  at  "the  wor&ip,"  when  tne  minister  com- 
mended his  house,  people,  kirk,  country,  and  the 
world  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Creator.  Andro 
came  again  at  sunrise  to  awake  the  lasses,  and  to 
speak  in  at  the  minister's  window  and  tell  him  what 
the  weather  was  like,  never  thinking  to  avert  his 
light  ^ray- green  fishy  eyes  from  uie  night -cap, 
broad-bordered,  and  with  a  large  bow  right  over 
the  forehead^  which  bore  the  picturesque  Eihnamock 
cowl  loving  company  on  the  pillow. 

The  cloud,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  in  the  Cloven- 
ford sky  began  with  the  expenses  of  Sandy's  college 
terms;  notwithstanding  tney  were  met  without 
flinching,  bravely  borne,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  took  a  part  in  defraying  them. 

The  minister  trudged  many  a  long  and  weary 
mile  to  do  duty  at  neighboring  kirks  and  canonical 
meetings,  in  place  of  niring  a  gig  from  the  Crown 
in  Woodend.  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  up  much  of  her 
visiting,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  delicate  and  un- 
able to  accompany  the  minister  in  his  long  walks. 
Jess  could  walk  with  the  best,  and  thought  nothing 
of  crossing  the  parish,  six  miles  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  dancing  half  the  night  afterwards ;  but 
Jess  was  called  on  to  resign  all  the  little  advantages 
and  enjoyments  such  as  even  the'  farmers'  daughter 
could  claim.  These  were  her  going  to  Edinbiu^h 
and  lodging  with  her  Aunt  Peggy,  the  writer  to  the 
signet's  widow,  in  the  High  Street,  and  there  learn- 
ing to  bake  pastry  and  cut  out  patterns  for  her 
gowns ;  and  her  attending  the  dancing  and  singing 
classes  for  grown-up  ladies  and  gentlemen,  opened 
every  winter  in  Woodend.  The  very  table  at  the 
manse  was  rendered  plainer  and  more  frugal  on 
Sandy's  account.  The  box  which  travelled  every 
fortnight  with  the  carrier  to  Edinburgh  seemed  to 
carry  away  all  the  dainties.  IV&s.  Stewart  relin- 
(juished  her  little  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  protest- 
ing she  found  it  bad  for  her  nerves,  and  made  a 
fa^on  of  supping  porridge  along  with  the  minister 
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and  Jess.  Tlie  minister  denied  himself  his  bit  of 
Stilton  eheese  and  glass  of  Edinburgh  ale  afler  din- 
ner, pretending  they  made  him  sleepy.  Jess  had  to 
be  more  sparing  in  preserving  the  fruit,  though  it 
was  hanging  in  abundance  in  the  garden,  and  the 
whole  cost  was  the  sugar;  and  to  substitute  for  the 
old  home-brewed  wines,  the  currant,  ginger,  elder- 
flower,  and  elder-b*?rry  —  welcome  cordials  to  the 
sick  of  narrow  means,  who  knew  no  better  —  the 
still  humbler  beverage  of  treacle  beer. 

At  first  all  these  sacrifices,  regarded  as  temporary 
in  their  nature,  were  made  light  of.  But  as  sessions 
came  and  went,  and  Sandy  brought  home  no  hon- 
oi-s,  got  no  bursary  to  ease  the  bunlen,  no  private 
teaching,  except  once  a  sunmicr  tutorship,  they 
pressed  more  heavily. 

The  fact  was,  that  young  Sandy  Stewart,  in  the 
most  critical  years  of  his  ufe,  in  place  of  settling 
down  to  hard  head-work,  was  flightier  and  more 
prone  to  trifling  —  as  it  was  regarded  at  Cloven- 
ford  —  than  ever.  He  showed  himself  addicted  to 
company ;  not  bad  company,  —  a  true  son  of  the 
manse  could  not  at  once  have  doCTaded  himself  so 
far  without  great  moral  corruption,  —  but  to  free 
mixed  company,  —  the  company  at  harvest-homes, 
fairs,  and  the  clubs,  in  which  Woodend  aped  more 
famous  plaoes.  Gentlemen  of  higher  degree  than 
the  minister's  Sandy,  —  the  youn^  Laird  of  Birk- 
holm,  for  instance,  —  and  even  ladies,  the  eccentric 
old  dowagers  and  spinsters  of  the  period,  frequented 
these  scenes  blamelessly ;  but  no  one  of  them  was  to 
be  a  minister,  a  Pl-esbyterian  divine,  whom  a  single 
bi*eath  of  scandal  was  sufficient  to  blast. 

The  word  was  not  widely  applied  then ;  but  San- 
dy was  tainted  with  Bohemianism.  And  the  lad 
was  still  fonder  of  making  facsimiles  of  the  rural 
and  genial  life,  inanimate  and  animated,  he  loved, 
—  the  very  materials  a  waste  of  money,  and  the 
practice,  which  might  have  been  amusing  enoii<^h 
to  his  family  in  other  circumstances,  miserable 
child's  play  m  a  lacking  divinity  student. 

Lines  of  care  began  to  bo  drawn  on  Mr.  Stewart's 
full  massive  face.  He  left  oflT,  with  scomfiil  magna- 
nimity, inquiring  into  his  son's  progress  in  his  classes, 
when  the  i-esult  was'invariably  disappointment ;  but 
he  suffered  his  tongue  to  scorf  bitterly  at  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  times,  and  the  effeminate  puppyism  of 
"  birkies,"  who  put  their  pride  in  tying  up  their  hair 
with  ribbons,  and  sporting  tights  and  silk  stocking. 

The  ribbons  at  least  were  cheap,  and  the  stock- 
ings were  a  fond  transfer  of  the  last  pair  of  six-and- 
thirty  shillings'  worth,  —  a  present  to  Mrs.  Stewart, 
in  handsome  discount  from  the  gallant  old  bachelor, 
the  true  kirk  man,  in  his  snuff*-brown  wig  and  pur- 
ple rig  and  fur  stockings,  whom  she  called  genteelly 
her  "  merchant "  in  Woodend.  Mrs.  Stewart  would 
ten  times  rather  see  the  stockings  on  Sandy's  legs 
than  on  her  own,  that  for  once  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  on  her  bonnie  laSdie  in  the 
guise  of  a  fine  gentleman,  as  gentlemen  at  the 
Queen's  levees  and  state  footmen  still  figure.  It 
was  neither  just  nor  generous  in  Mr.  Stewart  to 
taunt  Sandy  with  his  mother's  silk  stockings,  and  to 
add  the  gratuitous  reflection  that  puppies  neither 
cared  where  their  indulgences  came  fh)m  nor  to 
what  they  led;  but  the  minister's  big  heart  was 
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On  the  other  side,  Sandy  had  a  hasty  as  well  as 
an  affectionate  temper,  and  was  in  constant  danger 
of  rebutting  unfair  aspersions,  and  speaking  back 
to  his  father  words  ill-considered  and  unjustifiable 
in  the  circmnstances. 


Mrs.  Stewart,  moving  gently  about  in  her  little 
apple-green  shawl,  filled  in  with  what  manufactm^rs 
and  women  call  ^*  pines,"  and  the  cap  of  her  own 
netting  as  fine  as  gossamer,  a  light  cloud  about  a 
face  still  fair  and  delicate  —  too  fair  and  delicate 
for  her  years  —  was  kept  with  both  body  and  mind 
on  the  rack,  acting  as  a  piteous  mediator  between 
her  two  sovereigns. 

Yet  Mr.  Stewart  had  not  swerved  for  ajnoment 
from  his  purpose,  and  never  supposed  that  Sandy 
had  committed  any  grave  offence  to  forfeit  what 
was  in  a  sort  his  inheritance.  Mr.  Stewart  knew 
full  well  that  many  a  distinguished  divine  and 
good  man  had  begun  life  by  sowing  a  crop  of  wild 
oats.  Could  the  minister  have  been  aware  of  it, 
his  heart  might  have  been  comforted  by  the  seem- 
ing coincidence  that  gray  old  St.  Regulus  was  ring- 
ing at  that  moment  with  the  characteristic  exploits 
of  ^^  Mad  Tam  Chaumers,"  as  Scotland  was  yet  to 
ring  with  the  virtues  and  renown  of  her  great  ora- 
tor and  philanthropist.  And  the  minister  would 
spare  his  bread  as  well  as  his  cheese ;  he  would  take 
off*  his  coat,  and  break  stones  by  a  dike  side  for 
day's  wages,  if  the  laws  of  the  kirk  and  his  parish- 
ioners would  suffer  it,  sooner  than  Sandy  should 
miss  his  natural  call  to  do  his  family,  his  parish,  it 
might  be  his  country  and  the  world,  credit 

It  was  Jess  who  came  to  a  different  conclosion. 
It  was  Jess  who  declared  plainly  in  her  secret  cham- 
ber :  "  I  don't  believe  our  Sandy  will  ever  be  a  min- 
ister. Better  he  should  not  if  he  do  not  put  more 
heart  into  his  work,  or  he  will  cover  himself  and  us 
with  disgrace,  and  bring  down  bis  father's  and  moth- 
er's gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  is  not 
so  long  since  l^lr.  Home  was  put  out  of  the  kirk  for 
writing  a  play ;  and  Sandy  has  songs,  though  he  has 
not  sermons,  fl^in^  loose  about  his  room  when  I  go 
in  to  make  up  his  l)ed ;  it  is  well  it  is  not  one  of  &e 
lasses  who  sees  them.  He  br^  of  going  every 
night  to  the  theatre  when  Mrs.  Siddons  is  in  Embro* 
(I  wonder  where  the  price  of  his  tickets  comes  from) ; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  the  Assembly  put  ont  one  man  for 
writing  a  play,  they  could  not  in  honesty  keep  in 
another  whose  pencil  is  never  out  of  his  hand.  I 
catched  him  drawing  the  bethel  and  Miss  Mysie 
Wedderbum  below  the  book-board  at  the  veiy  sum- 
ming up  of  the  ^*  heads  "  last  Sabbath ;  and  his  ex- 
cuse was,  he  must  have  their  heads  out  of  his  head 
to  be  at  peace  to  listen.  He  cares  a  deal  more  for 
the  glint  of  a  sunny  shower,  or  the  gloom  of  a  tfaun- 
dep^torm,  or  the  crook  of  a  scrag  of  a  tree,  or  the 
red  of  a  gypsy's  torn  cloak,  than  ever  I  could  see  he 
cared  for  the  bearing  of  a  doctrine.  What  about 
the  minister  of  Duddmgstone  ?  I  would  like  any- 
body to  tell  me  whether  he  was  not  lieensed,  pre- 
sented, called,  and  (>laced,  before  he  was  known,  to 
gentle  and  simple,  as  a  drawing-master  ?  If  Sandr 
would  but  mind  his  own  business.  I  have  no  faith 
in  a  man,  however  quick,  who  does  not  mind  his 
own  business.  There  is  Birkholm,  as  good  a  judge 
of  a  straight  rig,  or  a  round  stack,  or  a  head  of 
nowt,  as  ever  a  farmer  in  the  country;  ^^^  he 
kept  his  terms  at  an  English  university,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Hunt,  and  well  his  red  coat  sets 
him." 

It  was  Jess  who  grew  to  grudge,  almost  fiercelr, 
every  shilling  jspent  on  Sandy.  Yet  deal  gently 
with  Jess's  memory,  for  she  was  no  miser,  and  she 
was  the  chief  suflerer.  She  had  her  father's  sense 
of  Justice  outra^d  without  any  of  the  blindness 
which  accompanies  a  besetting  desire ;  and  Jess  was 
sensible   that  Sandy's  idleness  and  extravagance 
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were  filially  depressing  the  balance  in  which  hung 
the  fortunes  of  ner  life. 

Adam  Spottiswoode  of  BIrkholm  liked  Jess,  and 
there  was  no  constraint  on  his  will  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  his  three  sisters,  whom  he  could  shake  off 
or  bring  round  to  submission  at  his  pleasure.  Jess 
Stewart  would  be  a  poor,  but  not  an  unsuitable 
mate  for  the  Laird  of  Birkholm ;  and  far  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  white  house  at  Birknolm 
hems  a. grand  down-«etting  for  a  portionless  bride, 
Jess  liked  the  comely,  courteous,  frank  young  laird, 
—  not  half  so  clever  as  Jess  herself,  or  Sandy,  but 
attractive  by  the  goodly  glamour  of  his  superior  birth 
and  breeding,  with  the  manly,  honorable  character 
corresponding  to  it.  Adam  Spottiswoode  and  Jess 
Stewart  had  a  kindness  for  eacn  other;  but  so  long 
as  it  was  no  more  than  a  kindness,  or  tendei;  fancy, 
it  was  no  stigma  on  their  liking  to  say  that,  if  the 
couple  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting,  it  would  die 
the  death  of  starvation, — gradually  on  the  woman's 
part,  more  rapidly  on  the  man's.  There  should  be 
a  middle  ground  for  the  liking  to  wax  into  love. 
Hiere  was  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  couple ;  for 
the  kirk,  where  Birkholm  took  his  seat  in  the  Birk- 
holm loft,  fronting  the  minister's  bucht,  and  where 
he  and  Jess  were  not  always  so  engrossed  with  the 
sermon  (in  spite  of  Jess's  despotism  to  other  people 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  *^  heads  "^  as 
they  should  have  been,  was  not  a  middle  grouna. 

FSoor  Jess  had  no  longer  gloves,  shoes,  sashes,  to 
go  to  the  subscription  balls  in  the  Woodend  and 
w  parties  in  the  country-houses:  and  when  the 
manse  family  had  to  dismiss  one  of  the  servants, 
and  Jess's  hands  got  red  and  her  face  blowsy  with 
continued  housework  and  garden-work,  she  felt  more 
and  more  that,  without  the  commonest  finishes  to 
her  toilette,  she  was  no  longer  fit  to  appear  in  re- 
fined society  and  be  Birkholm's  chosen  partner. 

Birkholm  attempted  one  great  advance.  Spas 
were  then  the  height  of  fashion, —  not  foreign  spas, 
but  native,  —  and  not  so  much  as  fountains  of  health, 
but  as  favorite  resorts,  where  men  and  women  saw 
the  world,  met  every  morning  in  the  pump-room, 
drove  together  every  afternoon,  two  by  two,  in 
high-pitched  gigs,  to  all  the  show-houses  and  breezy 
views  in  the  neighborhood,  and  danced  together  a 
couple  of  long  country-dances  without  sitting  down, 
under  the  countenance  of  a  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies in  pumps,  and  with  the  powder  in  his  hair  not 
blown  away  by  the  tempest  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Birkholm  bribed  an  accommodating  married 
cousin  and  one  of  his  sisters,  by  their  share  of  the 
gayety,  to  invite  Jess  Stewart  to  accompany  them 
u>r  a  fortnight  to  one  of  the  Wells.  The  excursion 
wQuld  have  been  like  an  admission  to  the  Elysian 
fields,  with  the  temple  of  Hymen  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  vista,  to  Jess.  It  would  have  been  the 
gala  of  the  girl's  life,  and  she  would  assuredly  have 
come  home  firom  it  engaged  to  Birkholm,  and  count- 
ing herself,  with  reason,  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world. 

But  noblesse  oblige  in  all  noble  ranks.  The  pro- 
ject had  become  simply  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  ana  Jess  herself,  would  not  sub- 
mit to  Birkholm's  paying  Jess's  share  of  the  travel- 
ling expenses,  which,  in  the  days  of  travelling  post, 
were  a  serious  calculation  to  families  with  moderate 
incomes.  But  the  Stewarts  could  and  would  have 
made  a  push  to  afford  the  necessary  sum,  had  not 
Sandy's  delay  at  college  and  want  of  success  ren- 
dered it  impossible.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
were  deficient  in  their  duty  to  their  daughter,  and 


made  no  account  of  Birkholm's  attentions  to  her, 
because  they  had  forgotten  similar  passages  in  their 
youth  in  the  trouble  of  their  middle  age. 

Jess  said  to  herself  she  did  not  want  anybody^s 
regrets,  and  told  the  world  she  did  not  care  for 
jaunting,  —  she  found  too  much  to  do  among  the 
spring  calves  and  chickens  at  the  manse,  —  and 
carried  her  high  head  as  high,  and  looked  as  strong, 
stately,  and  blooming  as  ever.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was,  Birkholm  believed  her,  and  was  as  much  piqued 
as  the  slightness  of  the  relation  between  them  per- 
mitted. The  prosperous  young  laird  could  not  al- 
together comprehend  the  straitness  of  the  manse 
finances,  and  draw  his  inferences  from  them.  He 
went  off  in  a  hufi*  to  enjoy  himself  at  the  Wells 
without  the  hard-hearted  mistress  for  whose  sake  he 
had  planned  the  holiday,  —  not  so  much  to  enjoy 
himself  either,  as  to  prove  to  Jess  that  he  could  be 
foolish  to  the  top  of  his  bent  without  her. 

So  Jess  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  hearing  rumors 
presently,  now  that  Birkholm  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  with  a  beauty  and  fortune  he  had  been 
introduced  to  at  the  Wells ;  now  that  he  and  other 
young  men  had  indulged  in  frolics  for  which  the 
license  of  the  time  offered  some  apology,  but  which 
were  far  more  culpable  than  any  follies  of  Sandy's, 
and,  to  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest  footing,  were 
far  from  becoming  in  the  young  man  who  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  minister's  son-in-law. 

And  if  Birkholm  were  utterly  lost  to  Jess,  or  if 
he  should  turn  out  wild  and  come  to  grief,  would 
not  Jess  lay  that  to  Sandy's  charge  as  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  debt  he  owed  her  ? 

II.  —  WHAT  SANDY  WA8. 

*^To  desert  his  post  and  renounce  the  highest 
commission  a  man  can  carry,  —  to  starve,  or  feed 
ofi*  the  great  as  a  painter  of  false  faces,  an  idolater 
of  stocks  and  stones,  —  give  me  patience." 

The  minister  had  need  of  patience  when  he  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  the  tidings  that  Sandy,  after 
passing  through  four  of  his  years  at  college,  with 
what  efibrt  the  family  knew,  had  abandoned  the 
ministry  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter. 

Mrs.  Stewart  and  Jess  were  amazed  and  appalled 
beyond  presuming  to  say  a  word. 

It  is  difiicult  to  measure  at  present  the  headlong 
downfall  of  Sandy  in  those  good  people's  estimation. 
Though  they  were  familiar  with  his  passion  from 
his  earliest  years,  they  had  not  once  contemplated 
the  probability  of  his  taking  to  painting  as  a  call- 
ing. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  any  puritanical 
scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  art.  But  Mr.  Stew- 
art had  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  dancing, 
and  that  would  not  have  reconciled  him  greatly  to 
Sandy's  becoming  a  dancing-master.  Actually,  old 
M.  Le  Roy,  the  dancing -master,  had  a  far  more 
accredited  and  dignified  position,  both  socially  and 
morally,  at  Woodend  than  any  of  the  poor  portrait- 
painters  who  had  found  their  way  there.  And  it 
was  not  the  poverty  of  the  trade  that  was  its  crown- 
ing drawback. 

The  minister,  like  all  wise,  honest  men  —  Scotch- 
men particularly  —  had  a  due  respect  for  wealth 
and  its  power ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  bad  also  need  to  be  disinterested,  and 
their  hardy  habits  of  mind  and  body  were  not  much 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  poverty.  But  tliough 
the  minister  had  little  doubt  that  Sandy  would 
starve,  or  lead  a  life  of  miserable  dependence,  per- 
haps vicious  compromise,  it  would  not  have  made  a 
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material  difference  in  this  case  had  the  minister  been 
acquainted  with  the  changes  in  the  world  which 
put  a  moderate  competence  within  Sandy's  reach, 
and  caused  the  step  he  had  taken  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  right  reason.  Sandy  was  right  that,  in 
the  Edinburgh  of  the  day,  not  only  was  there  a 
wonderful  and  glorious  maiden  literature  among 
"the  writer  lads,"  whom  the  minister  classed  to- 
gether rather  contemptuously,  but  painting,  as  an 
art,  for  the  first  time  coyly  blushed  and  smiled  as  a 
true  sister  of  the  belles  lettres,  which  Mr.  Stewart's 
cloth  did  not  altogether  despise  when  Robertson 
wrote  history  and  Blair  rhetoric  Runciman's  paint- 
ing of  the  Clerks  of  Penicuik's  house  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  eta  never  attained,  such  as  prevailed 
at  Venice  when  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese 
painted  marble  palaces  both  within  and  without. 
Better  still,  a  national  academy  was  really  to  confer 
status  and  impart  instruction  where  youthful  genius 
was  concerned.  But  what  was  the  struggling  mfan- 
cy  of  art  to  the  minister,  who  indulged  in  the  picto- 
rial faculty  in  his  own  way,  and  quite  another  way, 
by  drawing  Sandy,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  stand- 
ing up  severe  in  youthful  beauty,  not  unlike  one  of 
Milton's  archangels,  swaying  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  for  their  salvation,  multitudes  in  simple 
country  kirks,  or  in  what  the  Reformation  had 
spared  of  rich  abbeys  and  cathedrals  in  towns  and 
cities  ;  and  a^in,  Sandy,  hapgani,  and  sordid,  and 
soiled,  haggling  with  Jewisn  dealers,  whom  Mr. 
Stewart  confounded  with  pawn-brokers  ;  or  jour-^ 
neying  wearily  firom  town  to  town,  taking  in  scanty 
orders,  and  nattering  obsequiously  the  owners  of 
the  puffed-up,  vulgar,  mean  faces,  which  he  copied 
with  secret  disgust? 

Mr.  Stewart  did  not  absolutely  forbid  Sandy  his 
course,  or  threaten  him  with  utter  reprobation  if  he 
pursued  it,  because  the  minister's  reasonable  soul, 
in  the  middle  of  his  wrath  and  mortification,  revolt- 
ed at  violence.  He  wrote  to  his  son  in  stern  re- 
proach and  rebuke.  Sandy  defended  himself  like 
a  creature  at  bay,  and  refused  to  force  himself 
into  the  priesthood,  for  which  Providence  could 
not  have  designed  him,  since  he  had  not  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications. 

Mr.  Stewart,  beside  himself,  accused  Sandy  of 
going  nigh  to  blaspheming,  —  of  proposing  to  take 
Providence  into  his  own  hands.  Afterwards,  Sandy 
came  home  for  a  few  days ;  a  wretched  visit,  when 
his  father  never  addressed  him  directly  beyond  help- 
ing him  at  table,  and  his  mother  **  lookit  in  his  face  " 
as  if  her  gaze  would  melt  stone.  Sandy  was  now 
as  stone  to  his  father ;  for  the  sweet  temper  of  the 
lad  had  been  goaded  and  driven  to  the  point  when 
sweet  tempers  steel  themselves  to  doggedness,  less 
hopeful  and  tractable  in  its  despair,  than  any  amount 
of  original  arrogance  and  perversity. 

Sandy  saw  that  he  had  broken  the  family  circle 
and  rendered  himself  an  alien  from  it.  He  said  to 
his  mother  and  Jess  that  he  had  better  go  away 
and  fight  his  battle  for  himself,  and  it  would  be 
best  that  they  should  not  hear  the  accounts,  be- 
cause these  would  only  cause  fresh  strife  and  con- 
demnation. Some  day  they  might  see  he  had  not 
been  so  far  wix)ng. 

Sandy  watched  his  opportunity ;  and  one  fine  har- 
vest-day, when  the  minister,  the  servants,  and  An- 
dro  Comfoot,  who  had  borne  "  the  vounjr  minister  " 
on  his  back  many  a  sunny  morning  lang-syne,  were 
all  abroad  engaged  in  the  ingathering  of  the  glebe 
com,  he  kissed  his  mother  and  shook  hands  with 
Jess,  and  departed  without  other  leave-taking  or 


blessing  out  into  tiie  world,  which  is  generally  cold 
enough  for  a  penniless  painter,  taking  no  more  with 
him  than  the  stick  and  the  wallet  of  one  of  the 
wandering  apprentices  of  the  kindly  land  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister. 

When  the  minister  returned  and  found  his  son's 
place  vacant,  he  must  have  guessed  that  Sandy  was 
gone ;  but  he  made  no  sign.  Wandering  appren- 
tices are  generally  good  pedestrians,  and  wonderful- 
ly endowed  with  friends ;  but  when  the  first  touch 
of  frost  nipped  ]Mi's.  Stewart's  gillyflowers  that  nis^t, 
Sandy's  mother  dreamt  of  him  lying  <lown  like 
Jacob,  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  but  unlike  Jacob, 
the  heir  of  the  promises,  under  the  serene  sky  of 
Palestine,  rather  like  an  Esau,  getting  his  death  of 
cold,  shivering  under  the  gray  ciouds  and  the  bleak 
wind,  by  the  bare  Scottish  roadside. 

The  door  of  the  manse  was  thenceforth  shut 
against  Sandy  ;  his  name  became  a  forbidden  sound, 
not  only  as  that  of  "  a  stickit  minister,"  —  and  the 
Scotch,  with  grim  humor,  deride  a  failure  in  propor- 
tion as  they  applaud  an  achievement  in  a  favorite 
line,  —  but  as  an  ill-doer.  Neighbors  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  Sandy  to  his  familv,  while  they 
talked  loudly  among  themselves,  and  pitied  the  poor 
Stewarts  for  the  sore  hearts  they  haa  got  from  the 
prodigality  and  ingratitude  of  their  only  son.  The 
minister  strove  manfully  not  to  visit  his  pain  on  the 
blameless  women-folk.  He  was  so  far  lefl  to  himself 
as  to  call  Andro  **  a  pompous  idiot,"  and  the  herd 
"  an  impudent  blackguard  " ;  but  they  were  of  the 
same  sex  as  the  delinquent,  and  in  that  light  fair 
game.  He  refrained  fifom  ebullitions  of  temper  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  was  considerate,  forbear^ 
ing,  almost  caressing,  to  poor  Mrs.  Stewart,  who,  in 
her  coming  and  going  about  her  house,  was  forever 
coming  in  contact  with  the  empty  kist  which  had 

{)assed  to  and  fro  for  many  happy  years,  as  they 
ooked  now,  stored  with  her  choicest  provisions  for 
Sandy,  and  bringing  Sandy's  clothes  to  his  mother's 
care,  while  in  her  drawer  up  stairs  lay  the  pair  of 
silk  stockings  which  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  she 
had  made  Sandy  sport  when  he  was  the  escort  of 
his  sister  and  the  darling  of  the  young  people  at  the 
Woodend  parties,  —  fiur  before  Birkholm  in  his 
mother's  estimation. 

To  Jess  the  minister  turned  with  open  arms,  say- 
ing nothing  to  admit  that  he  had  overlooked  and 
injured  her,  but  with  something  almost  pathetic  in 
his  dumb  determination  to  make  up  by  every  species 
of  indulgence  for  the  irrevocable  past. 

But  with  all  this  courage  and  kindness,  the  nuni»- 
ter's  disappointment  sat  stiffly  on  him.  To  escape 
from  its  influence  he  busied  himself  in  his  studies, 
and  became  more  polemical  and  dogmatic.  He 
shrank  from  meeting  his  brethren  of  the  Presbvterv, 
over  whom  he  had  reigned  supreme,  and  to  some  of 
whom,  with  sons  of  their  own,  he  had  allowed  him- 
self, in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  to  boast  of  the  ca- 
reer he  had  carved  for  his  son,  and  before  whom 
Sandy'  had  humbled  him  in  the  dust,  —  for  none  of 
their  sons  had  turned  fiddlers,  the  only  vocation  to 
which  Mr.  Stewart  could  compare  that  of  a  painter. 
He  shrank  from  his  very  parishioners,  unless  in  the 
way  of  duty  as  a  clergyman,  discontinuing  lai^ly 
his  share  of  the  old  pleasant  neighborly  visiting. 

Peace  was  restored  to  Clovembrd,  but  the  heart- 
ache there  was  acute  and  incessant.  Almost  the 
only  event — and  it  was  never  spoken  of — was  the 
amval  of  one  or  two  foreign  newspapers,  with  for- 
eign postmarks,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  in  Shin- 
dy's handwriting,  which  proved  that   Sandy  had 
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managed  to  go  abroad  to  follow  his  studies,  possibly 
as  a  travelling  tutor  ;  but  his  family  knew  nothing 
about  him. 

Mr.  Stewart  could  not  have  interdicted  the  news- 
papers, and  he  did  not  throw  them  into  the  fire  ; 
out  he  never  looked  at  them,  though  he  alone  could 
have  read  any  part  of  their  contents. 

To  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Jess  the  newspapers  were  a 
dead  letter  ;  but  the  moment  the  minister  had  gone 
to  his  books,  Mrs.  Stewart  unfolded  them,  spread 
them  out  on  her  knee,  regarded  them  wis^uHy,  as 
if  their  hieroglyphics  could  tell  her  something  of 
Sandy  ;  and  had  they  only  anticipated  modern  im- 
provements, and  conveyed  to  her  woodcuts,  they 
might  have  spoken  to  her  in  appropriate  language 
of  her  boy.  At  last  she  folded  them  up,  and  de- 
posited them  carefully  where  they  were  all  found 
one  day,  in  the  drawer  with  her  best  gown,  and  the 
silk  stockinp,  as  if  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a 
scholar  at  CSovenford,  who  would  bring  the  key  and 
unlock  the  mystery  occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tonsues. 

&indy  went  away  in  the  harvest,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  next  spring  Birkholm,  who  had  been 
in  Edinburgh  all  the  wmter  with  his  sisters,  came 
back  to  his  own  house,  and  called  afterwards  at  the 
manse  to  announce  the  marriage  of  hb  eldest  sister 
to  a  gallant  naval  captain,  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate m  obtaining  prize  money,  was  on  shore  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  as  he  was  already  posted  to 
another  ship,  and  had  no  time  to  lose,  had  so  ex- 
pedited matters,  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Stewart  to 
tie  the  knot  at  once  at  Birkholm. 

It  is  said  that  one  marnage  lightly  turns  a  roving 
fancy  to  the  thought  of  another ;  and  with  more 
shyness  to  cover  his  anxiety,  the  young  laird  alluded 
to  his  sister's  expectation  that  Miss  Stewart  would 
pay  her  the  compliment  of  being  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  would  remain  a  few  days  at  Birkholm 
as  company  for  his  youngest  sister  Nancv,  because 
Effie  was  to  accompany  Betsy,  the  bride,  in  the 
capacity  of  bridesmaid. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  altogether  propitious, 
and  very  glad  that  Jess,  who  had  lived  a  dull  life  for 
a  long  time,  should  have  the  grand  entertainment, 
when  to  their  astonishment  Jess  declined  the  invita- 
tion for  herself  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  de- 
cision, wished  Miss  Spottiswoode  every  happiness, 
hoped  to  see  her  before  she  lefl  the  country,  but 
regretted  that  she  had  engagements  at  home  which 
would  prevent  her  having  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
being  one  of  the  company  at  the  wedding,  and  stay- 
ing behind  the  other  guests  to  console  Miss  Nancy, 
—  thus  sending  off  the  laird  with  another  flea  in  his 
ear,  and  vowing  vehemently  to  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  ^*  a  ham^hty  hizzie,"  though  she  was  his 
early  flame,  Jess  Stewart,  ten  times  over. 

"Jess,  my  woman,  why  did  you  give  Birkholm 
the  cold  shoulder  when  he  Came  on  so  kind  an  er- 
rand ?  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  yourself  of 
consequence,  and  if  the  lad  be  of  my  nund,  he  will 
not  put  himself  in  your  power  again,  madam,"  ob- 
served the  minister,  with  affected  lightness. 

"  He  need  not  try  it,"  answered  Jess,  shortly. 

**  And  you  are  not  like  your  mother,"  persisted 
the  minister,  changing  his  cue  ;  "  for  if  I  know  her, 
the  would  be  wild  to  this  day  to  dance  at  a  wedding, 
and  have  the  chance  of  walking  every  day  in  Birk- 
holm Den,  when  the  birks  are  shaking  out  their  buds 
and  smelling  like  balm,  and  there  are  more  prim- 
roses on  a  single  bank  than  in  the  whole  of  her  gar- 
den beds." 


"My  dancing  days  are  over,  minister,"  Mrs. 
Stewart  told  him,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  but  a 
smile ;  "  still  a  wedding  is  a  bonnie  sight,  and  I 
should  like  very  well  to  walk  down  the  Den  again 
and  fill  my  lap  fidl  of  primroses,  and  sit  and  rest, 
and  get  a  drink,  and  gather  the  hyacinths  round 
the  Lady  Well,  and  listen  to  the  throstle  in  the 
thorn,  if  I  were  as  good  a  walker  as  I  have  been. 
I  cannot  think  what  has  come  over  our  Jess." 

Jess  made  no  reply  till  the  minister  was  gone, 
and  her  mother  began  to  press  her  gently  for  an  ex- 
planation of  her  conduct.  Then  she  raised  a  pair 
of  bent  black  brows,  and  opened  her  lips.  *^  Mother, 
do  you  think  I  have  no  feeling  ?  Do  you  think,  be- 
cause I  first  stood  up  against  Sandy,  that  I  have  no 
regard  for  my  own  brouier  ?  Would  I  go  and  enjoy 
myself,  and  not  know  what  has  become  of  Sandy,  or 
what  he  may  have  to  bear  ?  Adam  Spottiswoode 
used  to  be  Sandy's  friend ;  he  might  have  more  sense 
than  ask  me  such  a  gate." 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  not  another  word. 

But  the  minister  was  troubled  at  Jess's  reticence, 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  cause  or  cure,  and  stum- 
bled on  one  of  his  old  acts  of  lavish  generosity,  and 
extraordinary  misconception  of  his  daughter's  taste 
and  of  the  laws  of  harmony.  He  surprised  her  by 
the  arrival  firom  her  mother's  merchant's  shop  in 
Woodcnd  of  a  gown  of  yellow  crape,  with  a  pink 
si^  scarf  to  nuitch. 

Afler  Jess  had  overcome  the  shock  at  the  sight  of 
the  articles,  and  her  resolution  to  find  they  were  not 
for  her,  she  took  them  up  in  her  arms  and  went 
straight  with  them  into  the  minister's  study. 

"  Well,  Jess,  what  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  Have 
you  changed  your  mind  about  going  to  the  marriage 
at  Birkholm?"  he  demanded,  looking  up  from 
Campbell  on  Miracles^  and  pretending  ignorance 
and  innocence. 

To  the  minister's  consternation,  Jess's  tears,  kept 
for  special  occasions,  began  suddenly  to  fall  like 
rain.  *<  Father,  do  not  think  that  1  do  not  value 
your  presents.  I  shall  wear  the  one  or  the  other  at 
the  kirk  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  and  as 
long  as  two  threads  hang  together.  But  I  cannot 
go  to  Birkholm :  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  go  and 
show  off  among  the  fine  folk  there,  when  somebody 
who  has  as  good  a  right  to  your  favor  as  I  have,  and 
wants  it  far  more,  has  to  live  without." 

"  Jess,  is  it  a  fit  return  for  my  kindness  that  you 
should  be  so  bold  as  question  my  judgment  ?  I  for- 
bid you  to  speak  anotner  word  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  vour  brother." 

llie  minister  dared  her  with  flashing  eves,  and 
conquered  her  so  far  as  to  drive  her  from  his  pres- 
ence to  burst  out  to  her  mother,  — 

**  Mother,  my  father  is  cruel  to  Sandy ;  we  have 
all  been  cruel  to  him.  And  what  has  ne  done  to 
lose  a  son's  place  ?  It  is  we  who  have  brought  re- 
proach upon  aim.  Where  is  the  righteousness  and 
the  iq^rcy  of  laying  burdens  on  other  men's  backs  ? 
I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  ever  to  be  a  fine 
painter;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  a  fine 
painting  in  my  life ;  but  he  was  free  to  be  a  painter 
if  he  hked.  I  never  thought  more  of  Sandy  than 
when  he  walked  out  at  the  gate,  with  his  stick  in 
his  hand,  last  harvest ;  he  was  a  petted  lad  before, 
but  he  was  a  proud  man  then.  If  I  catch  any  mor- 
tal man  save  my  father  looking  down  on  Sandy,  I 
will  never  speak  to  him  again.  And  for  my  father, 
I  saj  he  is  hard  to  Sandy.  He  need  not  tmnk  that 
I  wdl  take  my  pleasure,  and  Sandy  cast  off  for  a 
lad's  madness,  (I  wonder  why  they  profess  that  *  to 
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the  pare  all  things  are  pure/  if  Sandy  was  not  as  in- 
nocent as  a  bairn,)  or  that  I  will  flaunt  like  a  but- 
terfly, when,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  my  brother  Sandy, 
who  was  a  hundred  times  more  dutiful  than  I  have 
ever  been,  may  be  pining  in  a  garret  or  perishing 
in  the  streets." 

"  O  whisht,  Jess,  whisht !"  implored  Mrs.  Stewart. 

"  Why  do  you  bid  me  *  whisnt,'  mother ;  why  do 
you  not  interfere  ?  **  cried  Jess,  worked  into  a  noble 
passion,  sweeping  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  confined  space  of  the  manse  parlor,  herself  like 
a  mother  robbed  of  her  young.  "  Why  do  you  not 
stand  up  for  Sandy  ?  He  is  your  son,  and  you  liked 
him,  with  reason,  twice  as  well  as  your  daughter.  I 
would  not  suffer  my  father^s  tyranny." 

"  Jess,  Jess,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing. I  could  not  rebel  against  the  minister.  And 
do  not  you  misjudge  your  father :  he  CToans  in  his 
sleep ;  and  think  how  good  a  man  he  is.  And  oh, 
Jess !  you  cannot  mind,  but  I  can,  how  he  took  the 
candle  and  held  it  over  Sandy  in  the  cradle.  And 
when  your  little  sister  died,  and  your  father  at  the 
Glenork  preaching,  and  I  sent  tne  nearest  elder  to 
meet  him  to  breaSc  to  him  the  distress  at  home,  he 
miessed  it  before  Mr.  Allan  could  get  out  the  words. 
He  was  always  a  sharp  man,  your  father,  and  he 
just  put  up  his  hand  and  pled  with  the  messenger, 
'  Not  Sandy ;  tell  me  it  is  not  Sandy.'  It  was  not 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  hfs  lasses,  Jess,  you  know ; 
but  they  could  not  bear  his  name  and  uphold  his 
Master's  credit  as  his  lad  would  do." 

Though  Mrs.  Stewart  did  nothing,  —  could  do 
nothing,  —  when  Jess  came  to  think  of  it,  sobbing 
in  her  own  room  in  the  reaction  after  her  recanta- 
tion, both  for  Sandy  and  for  Birkholm,  from  that 
day's  confidence  mother  and  daughter  were  knit  to- 
gether as  they  had  not  been  before.  In  the  begin- 
ning Jess  had  been  a  little  too  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic for  her  mild,  tender  mother ;  but  Mrs.  Stewart 
clung  to  Jess  in  the  end  with  mingled  fond  respect, 
deep  gratitude,  and  yearning  affection. 

On  Sabbath  da^'s,  when  the  minister  left  his  wifb 
in  the  kirk  porch  to  go  into  the  session-room,  it  was 
on  Jess's  arm  that  Mrs.  Stewart  now  leant  for  the 
short  distance  up  the  aisle  to  the  minister's  bucht, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit  On  the  few  other 
occasions  when  she  crossed  her  threshold,  while  she 
was  able  to  move  about  among  her  flowers,  or  stroll 
to  the  Kames  for  the  spectacle  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  shone  on  other  lands  besides  Scotland, 
she  sought  to  have  Jess  on  the  one  side  of  her  and 
the  minister  on  the  other. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  this  sum- 
mer was  her  struggle  against  her  feebleness,  her 
efforts  to  convince  nerselt  and  others  that  she  was 
gaining  strength,  the  eagerness  with  which  she  ap- 
plied every  means  for  the  restoration  of  her  health, 
—  new  mi\k,  port  wine,  even  to  the  homely,  uncouth 
superstitions  of  a  stocking  from  the  minister's  foot 
wrapped  round  her  throat  at  ni^ht,  and  the  breath 
of  the  cows  in  the  cow-house  the  first  thing  of  a 
morning.  It  was  as  if  something  had  happened 
which  would  not  let  her  die  when  her  time  came. 

It  was  well  for  Jess  that  she  was  much  with  her 
mother  during  the  summer,  and  that  their  commun- 
ion was  that  of  perfect  love ;  for  before  the  summer 
was  ended  Mrs.  Stewart  was  attacked  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  illness,  and  after  a  week's  suffering  was 
gone  where  she  might  have  clear  intelligence  of 
Sandy,  to  which  all  the  knowledge  of  this  world 
woula  have  been  no  more  than  the  discordant  words 
of  an  unknown  tongue. 


There  could  have  been  no  time  to  write  for  Sandy, 
even  had  the  minister  and  Jess  known  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  had  not  asked  for  her 
son.  No  immediate  danger  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  doctor,  or  apprehended  by  the  patient  and 
her  relations,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death, 
and  then  speech  and  in  part  consciousness  had  failed 
her.  Unless  the  look  of  the  eyes,  which,  heavy  with 
their  last  long  slumber,  roused  themselves  to  search 
round  the  room,  once  and  again,  referred  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Sandy,  Mrs.  Stewart  passed  away  with  her 
love,  perhaps  like  most  great  love,  silent 

But  when  all  was  over,  Jess  thought  with  a  break- 
ing heart  of  the  ignorance  of  him  who  had  most 
cause  to  mourn,  and  of  his  place  filled  by  others  less 
entitled  to  be  there  on  the  day  when  the  wife  and 
mother  was  borne  to  her  grave  beside  her  baby  who 
had  passed  from  her  mother's  bosom  to  the  bosom 
of  the  second  mother  of  us  all,  the  earth,  who,  if  she 
had  lived,  would  have  been  an  older  woman  than 
Jess ;  and  beside  the  old  divines  who  had  filled  the 
minister's  pulpit,  and  their  faithful  wives,  of  centu- 
ries back,  m  the  grassy  kirkyard  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  her  old  lioine,  where  a  stormy  wind 
might  carry  the  leaves  from  her  garden  and  scatter 
them  on  the  mound.  That  mound,  whether  white 
with  May  gowans  or  December  snows,  would  never 
be  out  of  the  minister's  and  Jess's  minds,  and  near 
it  distance-divided  families  and  former  neighbors 
would  still  meet  and  "  be  glad  to  have  their  crack 
in  the  kirkyard,"  and  not  forget  to  say  softly  in  her 

E raise  what  a  fine  gentlewoman  the  minister's  wife 
ad  been,  and  how  the  minister,  poor  man,  would 
miss  her. 

If  Adam  Spottiswoode  had  been  at  Birkholm, 
Jess  might  have  applied  to  him  in  her  desperation 
to  learn  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Sandy,  and  to 
beg  of  him  to  intercede  with  her  father  for  his  son. 
But  Birkholm  was  absent  at  the  moors,  and  Jess 
had  respect  for  her  father's  affliction,  and  would  not 
torture  him  to  no  end.  Therefore  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Jess  bore  the  brunt  of  that  dark  day  —  the  darker 
that  it  was  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  prime  and 
pride  of  the  year  —  Sone,  but  for  sorrowing  neigh- 
bors and  dependents. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  returned  to  the  manse  afler 
the  funeral  party  was  dispersed,  and  retired  to  his 
room,  Jess  could  not  intrude  on  him.  It  was  the 
room  to  which  he  had  brought  her  a  bride,  and  she 
had  died  in  it.  It  was  her  room  now  while  his  time 
of  the  manse  lasted,  though  she  had  vacated  it  hum- 
bly during  her  life.  Jess  had  too  much  fellow-feel- 
ing with  her  father  not  to  divine  that  no  hand  but 
his  own  would  be  suffered  to  dispose  of  its  mistress's 
little  shawl  and  cap,  which  in  the  hurry  of  her  last 
illness  had  been  put  on  the  side-table  among  his 
books.  He  would  see  them  there,  sitting  in  the 
gloaming  at  his  meditations,  and  half  believe  that 
her  light  foot  —  at  her  feeblest  it  was  a  light  one  — 
would  be  heard  again  on  the  threshold,  and  her  fair, 
faded  face,  which  had  been  to  him  as  none  other 
but  Sandy's,  would  look  in  upon  him,  smiling,  while 
she  asked  some  simple  kind  question,  Why  was  he 
sitting  without  a  light  ?  Was  he  sure  he  had  shifted 
his  feet  on  coming  in  from  christening  the  bairn  at 
the  Cotton  Bog?  Was  he  ready  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  the  sowens  for  supper  ?  Jess  had  her  own  sor- 
rows, but  they  were  a  little  lightened  when,  tlic 
long  afternoon  over,  her  father  re-entered,  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  looking  conspicuous  in  their  white 
cuffs,  with  which  she  would  grow  so  familiar  that 
they  would  seem  more  than  any  other  details  o£  his 
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dresB  —  white  neckcloth  and  black  vest —  a  part  of 
the  man,  as  he  would  come  to  her  every  second  day 
and  stand  patiently  while  she  removed  and  replaced 
them  for  him. 

The  minister  wanted  his  tea,  and  tried  to  speak 
on  indifferent  subjects,  —  on  the  Ions  drought  and 
the  bumed-up  pasture,  —  but  stopped  abruptly  be- 
cause he  could  not  put  back  the  thought,  and  he 
knew  that  Jess  shared  it,  that  Mrs.  Stewart  not  ten 
days  ago  had  been  lamenting  the  drought  in  that 
room,  and  had  been  making  ner  arrangements  to 
send  out  the  servants  every  evening  with  their 
hooks  to  cut  grass  at  the  ditch-sides,  and  bring  back 
their  aprons  full  of  a  fresh,  green  supper  lor  her 
beasts. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  beyond 
the  flowery  garden,  where  the  evening  wind  soughed 
sadly  in  the  grass  of  the  kirkyard.  Then  he  turned 
and  said,  emphatically,  "  Our  wound  is  deep,  though 
we  need  not  let  it  be  seen.  But,  Jess,  it  is  not  by  a 
gloomy  token  like  that  that  she  would  like  us  to 
mind  her;  not  that  it  is  not  good  in  its  way, — 
everything  is  good  or  changed  to  good,  even  part- 
ing and  death,  when  they  are  but  a  stage  to  meeting 
and  everlasting  life.  But,  Jess,  we  must  take  care 
of  h^  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers,  that  they  may 
never  miss  her  as  we  shall  do,  always  (though  we 
troubled  the  last  of  her  da3rs  with  our  discord).  We 
must  keep  up  her  habits,  that  every  day  may  have 
its  trace  of  her."  He  went  on  speaking  with  un- 
usual openness  for  a  strong,  reserved  man,  on  the 
sweet  and  winning  morning  light  which  had  lingered 
with  his  wife  and  Jess's  mother  amidst  the  dust  and 
clouds  of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  on  her  love  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  quaint  books,  plaintive  old  songs, 
primitive  sayings ;  her  walks  to  the  Kames  to  see 
the  sun  set ;  her  reveries  looking  into  the  blazing 
coals  on  the  winter  hearth.  And  Jess  knew  she 
was  her  father's  trusted  friend,  and  that  he  saw  in 
her  one  who  comprehended  and  shared  his  life-long 
loss  and  sorrow. 

III.  —  THE   PICTURE. 

For  some  time  after  her  mother's  death,  Jess  was 
thrilled  with  a  nervous  expectation  that  Sandy 
would  "  cast  up,"  as  she  expressed  it,  in  the  gloam- 
ing or  the  dawnins,  any  aay,  to  take  his  part  in 
their  mourning.  The  news  of  his  mother's  death 
would  reach  him  through  friends  or  the  announce- 
ment in  the  newspapers.  But  as  months  passed, 
Jess  was  forced  to  renounce  the  expectation,  and 
submit  to  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  Sandv. 

The  minister  and  Jess  lived  together  in  stnct  se- 
clusion, until  the  sharp  edge  was  worn  off  their  sor- 
row ;  and  then  the  minister  had  grown  a  quiet,  ab- 
sorbed, gray  student,  whom  Jess  could  only  wile  from 
his  household  ^ods  —  the  books  —  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  by  ingenious  stratagems  and  unremitting 
pains.  And  Jess  was  a  fine-looking,  composed  wo- 
man, with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  mother,  and 
the  carriage  of  a  duchess. 

It  was  summer  again  at  Clovenford,  and  the  whole 
place  and  people  were  pervaded  with  a  grave, 
shaded,  softened  brightness,  not  wanting  in  flashes 
of  mirth,  relieving  what  was  pensive  in  domestic 
life,  —  for  both  Jess  and  the  minister  possessed  the 
composite  quality  of  humor,  and  not  only  raised  the 
laugh  in  others,  but  were  subject  themselves  to  sud- 
den ringing  peals  of  laughter ;  the  wisdom  being  as 
old  and  common  as  sin  and  miser}',  which  the  wit  of 
Grizel  Baillie  set  in  one  memorable  line,  — 
**  Werena  my  heart  Kcht  I  would  dee." 


The  month  of  May,  with  its  lilac — lily-oak  they 
called  it  at  Clovenford  —  and  hawthorn,  was  about 
its  close,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kii^  of 
Scotland  was  about  to  conclude  for  the  season  its 
time-honored,  pious,  benevolent,  virulent  squabbles. 

The  minister  of  Clovenford  was  not  a  member 
this  year,  but  he  took  it  into  his  head  late  one  even- 
ing that  he  would  like  to  be  present  at  a  certain  de- 
bate next  night,  and,  with  constitutional  rapidity, 
fixed  that  he  would  go  to  Edinburgh  next  morning 
by  the  early  coach  which  passed  through  Woodend, 
take  Jess  with  him  for  a  treat,  be  present  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Assembly,  spend  what  was  left  of  the 
night  at  Jess's  Aunt  P^gv's,  and  return  by  the  late 
coach  the  next  night  to  Clovenford ;  '*  for  there  will 
be  nobody  sitting  up  for  us  at  home,"  he  put  in,  with 
an  involuntary  touch  of  pathos,  when  he  found  how 
easy  the  scheme  was.  But  the  minister  had  not  been 
in  such  good'spirits  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  with 
something  of  his  old  animation  that  he  entered  into 
the  detail,  congratulated  Jess  that  she  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  ^aphically  detailed  the  marks  by  which 
she  might  distinguish  the  leaders  of  the  kirk. 

J^s  was  glad  that  her  father  should  feel  able  for 
the  excursion,  and  soberly  pleased  with  it  on  her 
own  account.  She  had  been  in  Edinburgh  just  once 
before,  and  had  seen  the  Castle,  Holyrood,  Princes 
Street,  George  Street,  and  St  Andrew's  Square  al- 
ready. Two  days  in  Edinbui^h  were  of  such  rarity 
and  importance  that  few  country-women  of  her  cir- 
cle attained  them  more  than  once  in  their  lives,  and 
then  it  was  on  such  momentous  occasions  as  the  cele- 
bration of  their  marriages  in  the  capital,  or  the 
scarcely  less  serious  step  of  going  with  bridegrooms, 
mothers,  and  matronly  friends,  to  buy  their  *^  mar- 
riage things  "  out  of  metropolitan  shops,  gloriously 
combining  love  and  adventure,  pleasure  and  profit. 
Jess,  though  far  behind  in  other  respects,  felt  a  little 
elated  at  the  double  feat. 

The  minister  and  Jess  were  on  foot  by  five  o'clock 
next  morning ;  foimd  even  the  end  of  May  rather 
raw  on  the  top  of  a  coach  at  that  early  hour ;  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  road,  indefatiga- 
bly  enjoying  the  scenery,  and  sheltering  themselves 
under  cloak  and  mantle  firom  pelting  showers;  alight- 
ing and  swallowing  slices  of  salt  beef  from  perennial 
rounds,  glassfuls  of  sherry  and  tumblerfub  of  porter, 
leisurely,  while  the  coach  was  changing  horses  in  the 
inn-yanls  of  country  towns ;  and,  after  inquisitively 
scrutinizing  and  formally  siddressin^  fellow-travel- 
lers, ending  by  establishing  fast  friendships  with 
them  before  the  coach  and  its  burden  rolled  up  the 
High  Street  of  that  Auld  Reekie  which,  whether  in 
ancient  or  modem  guise,  is  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque of  cities. 

The  journey,  which  occupies  so  large  an  amount 
of  old  travellers'  narratives,  safely  and  creditably 
performed,  the  rest  of  the  play  remained  to  be 
played  out. 

Aunt  Peggy  received  her  unexpected  visitors  with 
a  cordial  recollection  of  summer  weeks  spent  by  her 
and  her  old  maiden  servant  in  country  quarters  at 
Clovenford,  and  attended  them  to  the  Assembly, 
where  the  minister  procured  the  party's  admission. 
And  Jess  saw  his  Grace  the  Commissioner;  was 
duly  impressed  by  his  throne ;  heard,  with  all  the  in- 
terest a  minister's  daughter  ought  to  feel,  the  ques- 
tion of  "  teinds  "  amply  discussed ;  and  just  as  her 
high  head,  with  its  pypsy  bonnet,  was  beginning  to 
nod  in  a  manner  the  most  undignified  and  unlike 
Jess,  and  when  she  was  thinking  she  could  not  keep 
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her  eyes  open  a  moment  longer,  though  the  Commis- 
sioner asked  it  of  her  as  a  personal  favor,  or  threat- 
ened to  turn  her  out  by  his  usher  if  he  caught  her 
napping,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  Jess  was  released, 
to  repair  to  Aunt  Peggy's  and  her  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  minister  and  Jess  were 
abroad  betimes,  while  Aunt  Peg^  gave  herself 
wholly  to  solemn  preparations  for^e  midday  din- 
The  walk  was  for  Jess's  pleasure,  that  she 
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might  see  again  the  more  remote  rugged  lion  couch- 
ant,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  nearer,  smooth,  polished, 
glittering  lions,  the  shops  and  the  passen^rs. 
Among  the  fellow-passengers  of  Jess  and  the  minis- 
ter, while  there  were  some  women  who  ridiculed  the 
country  cut  of  Jess's  black  silk  pelisse,  there  was 
more  than  one  man  who  turned  to  look  after  the 
pair,  and  remark  what  a  noble-looking  lass  that  was 
with  the  gray,  stout,  old  black  coat 

The  minister  had  fully  dischai^d  his  obligations 
as  a  cicerone.  He  had  pointed  out  the  "White 
Hart,"  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  alishted  on  his  way  to 
his  tour  in  the  Hebrides ;  the  bookseller's  shop  where 
Robbie  Bums,  in  boots  and  tops,  with  a  riding-whip 
dangling  over  his  arm,  once  corrected  proo&hcets 
of  his  songs  ;  Richardson's,  frequented  by  young 
Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Marmion ;  the 
houses  of  Professors  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  John 
Hall,  —  Captain  Basil,  the  great  traveller's  father ; 
and  the  Flesh  Market  Close,  where  the  best  beef- 
steaks in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  eaten.  And  Jess 
had  wondered,  but  found  it  impossible  to  ask, 
whether  they  were  near  the  street  where  she  re- 
membered Sandy's  lodgings  had  been,  and  where  it 
was  just  within  nature  he  might  be. 

"  Father,"  said  Jess,  suddenly,  with  a  rush  of  color 
into  her  face,  "  I  would  like  to  go  in  here." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Jess  had  been  proceeding  on  the 
plan  of  a  fair  division  of  labor  and  recreation.  The 
minister's  part  performed,  he  had  been  walking 
alon^  abstract'Cdly,  only  waking  up  occasionally  at 
the  distant  glim^e  of  a  book-stall,  where  Jess^  stood 
quietly  beside  him,  as  he  stood  quietly  beside  Jess 
when  the  attraction  was  a  linen-draper's  or  a  jewel- 
ler's window. 

The  minister  had  inquired  of  Jess  whether  she 
wanted  anything,  and  Jess,  after  a  few  modest  pur- 
chases, had  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  he  sup- 
posed now  she  had  met  with  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, or  recalled  a  forgotten  commission.  He  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  entrance  of  what  looked  more 
like  a  museum  than  a  shop,  and  yielded  up  his  stick, 
not  without  an  inclination  to  resist  the  aemand,  to 
a  porter,  while  Jess  was  hurriedly  getting  two  tick- 
ets. 

The  minister  stopped  short  in  the  doorway  of 
another  room,  aggrieved  and  ireful;  but  he  had 
never  turned  back  in  his  life,  —  never  reflised  to  face 
an  annoyance  or  a  difficulty,  —  and  his  hesitation 
teiminated  in  his  marching  sulkily  at  the  heels  of 
Jess  into  one  of  the  Royal  Society's  earliest  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  minister  and  Jess  entered  into  no  explana- 
tion and  offered  no  comment  as  they  walked  slowly 
up  the  room,  literally  dazzled  by  the  display  on  the 
walls.  However  connoisseurs  might  have  disdained 
the  crude  attempts  of  Wilkie,  Allan,  and  Thomson, 
they  were  marvels  to  the  country  folk,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  simpering  or  scowling  rep- 
resentations of  ladies,  like  rall-blown  roses  in  their 
own  persons,  clasping  rose-buds  between  their  fin- 

fers  and  thumbs,  and  gentlemen  with  fierce  tops  of 
air,  breaking  the  seals  of  letters,  with  as  much 


cruel  sati8facti<Hi  as  if  they  had  been  crushing  bee- 
tles. But  all  at  once  both  Jess  and  the  minister's 
eyes  were  fixed,  while  their  feet  were  drawn  to  a 
picture  some  yards  in  advance  of  them,  which  they 
could  distinguish  through  the  scanty  sprinkling  of 
visitors  at  that  hour  in  the  room. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  classic  pieces,  which  were 
the  stock  pieces  there,  nor  of  the  battle-fields,  nor 
of  the  landscapes,  but  a  little  family  group  which 
was  strangely  well  known  to  them.  They  had  seen 
the  round  table,  the  straight-backed  churs,  the  very 
ivory  netting-box,  many  a  time  before;  and  even 
these  dumb  pieces  of  furniture,  so  far  firom  home, 
awoke  a  thousand  associations. 

Then  what  of  the  figures,  with  living  eyes  look- 
ing out  at  them  ?  The  elderly  man  putting  down 
his  book  to  ponder  its  contents ;  the  young  man 
with  his  face  half  hidden  by  his  hand,  as  if  weary  or 
sad ;  the  girl  entering  the  room  on  some  household 
errand ;  and  she  was  there,  sitting  in  the  centre  of 
them  as  she  would  sit  no  more,  looking  not  as  she 
had  looked  when  she  was  passing  away,  not  as  Mr. 
Stewart  with  a  backward  bound  of  his  memory  had 
been  given  to  see  her  lately,  the  innocent,  ingenu- 
ous, K>vely  girl  who  had  come  to  the  manse  of 
Clovenford,  bringing  with  her  sunshine,  poetry,  and 
the  first  tremulous  dewy  bloom  of  life,  but  Sandy 
and  Jess's  mother,  whose  presence,  weak  woman  as 
she  was,  had  been  like  a  shelter  and  a  stay,  full  of 
the  security  and  serenity  of  experience,  the  sweets 
ncss  of  tho  household  content. 

The  drawing  might  be  faulty,  the  coloring  streaky, 
but  there  a^ain  was  the  family,  —  those  of  them 
who  were  still  going  about  the  streets,  and  one  who 
on  this  earth  was  not  It  was  a  God-given  faculty 
and  a  loving  heart  which  thus  reproduced  and  pre- 
served the  past 

The  minister  and  Jess  stood  as  if  spell-bound 
among  the  unheeding  spectators,,  and  ^azed  at  the 
image  of  what  they  had  lost  as  if  it  hao  been  given 
back  to  thein,  with  inexpressible  longing ;  when,  at 
a  start  from  Jess,  the  minister  turned  round  and 
saw  his  wife's  dead  face  in  Sandy's  living  one,  gaz- 
ing at  them  in  agitation,  as  they  were  gazing  at  the 
picture.  He  was  in  mourning  like  themselves,  but 
except  that  he  looked  older,  his  brown  hair  darker, 
and  that  his  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  for  the  moment, 
he  was  not  altered,  —  had  as  much  the  air  of  a 
gentleman  as  ever,  and  had  emerged  from  a  knot  of 
gentlemen  who  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  room 
and  an  examination  of  the  pictures  with  the  ease 
and  free-masonry  of  privileged  professional  fi^quent- 
ers  of  the  place. 

Jess  scarcely  noticed  this  at  first  Her  heart 
leaped  to  greet  her  brother,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  was  terrified  lest  her  father  should  think  there 
had  been  an  appointment  perhaps  through  Aunt 
Peggy,  and  that  she  had  deliberately  betrayed  him 
into  a  meeting  with  his  son;  whereas  Jess  had 
known  nothing  even  of  the  picture,  had  been  as 
much  struck  by  the  sight  of  it  as  the  minister,  and 
had  only  entered  the  exhibition  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  when  she  read  its  name,  determined  to 
pay  that  mark  of  respect  to  Sandy,  and  with  what 
lurking  notion  of  establishing  a  communication  or 
provoking  an  encounter  between  them  she  had  not 
dared  to  tell  herself. 

Jess  was  in  dread  of  how  the  minister  would  be- 
have to  Sandy ;  she  might  have  known  her  father 
better,  in  his  sound  sense  and  old-fashioned  code  of 
politeness. 

"How  are  you,  Sandy?"  the  minister  asked, 
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holding  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Sandy  was  a  great  deal  more  put  out  as  he  took 
the  offered  hand  and  shook  it,  and  said  in  a  breath, 
'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  father ;  and, 
Jess,  when  did  you  come  to  town  ?  " 

Mr.  Stewart  satisfied  his  son's  curiosity  with  a 
word,  and  then  it  was  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
man,  that  His  next  words  were  in  indignant  repro- 
bation, — 

"  Sandy,  how  dared  you  make  your  family  a  gaz- 
ing-stock  on  the  walb  of  a  public  exhibition  without 
even  asking  their  leave  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  think  you  would  dislike  it  so  much, 
sir,"  stammered  Sandy.  "  There  are  manpr  portraits 
here.  I  have  not  put  the  names,  and  I  did  not  fan- 
cy the  original  would  be  generally  recognized.  The 
picture  is  sold  to  a  firiend." 

**  Sold ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  great  in- 
crease of  an^er  and  a  quaver  of  consternation  in 
his  voice :  "liow  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  Who 
18  the  buyer?" 

"  I  meant  to  take  a  copy,  as  I  could  not  afford  to 
keep  what  1  believe  is  the  best  thing  I  have  done, 
though  I  have  sold  some  other  sumects  readily 
enough  since  my  return.  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
altered  this,  had  not  the  buyer  been  an  old  friend. 
He  bought  it  at  my  own  pnce  the  first  morning  he 
saw  it,"  Sandy  expatiated,  with  pardonable  pride. 
"  He  should  be  a  judge  of  the  likenesses,  when  he  is 
one  of  your  own  parishioners.  He  was  here  to-day, 
and  yonder  he  is  finding  you  out  —  Birkholm." 

Misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  nor  do  old  friends 
meet  singlv.  Adam  Spottiswoode  was  delighted  to 
come  in  this  manner  upon  the  Stewarts,  and  share 
the  pledge  of  reconciliation  which  the  group  im- 
plied, —  to  take  it  boldly  as  an  omen  of  other  alli- 
ances. For  Birkholm  still  hankered  afler  Jess  with 
an  inextin^ishable  hankering,  which  was  beginning 
to  deepen  into  the  glow  of  true  love.  In  all  his  ex- 
perience of  life  for  the  last  year  or  two,  he  had  seen 
nobody  yet  to  come  up  to  Jess  Stewart 

People  from  the  same  parish  of  Clovenford,  the 
Stewarts  and  the  laird,  encountering  each  other  in 
the  wilderness  of  a  city,  were  like  one  family  al- 
ready, and  the  laird  improved  the  occasion  by  at- 
taching himself  assiduously  to  the  Stewarts,  as  he 
would  not  have  had  the  confidence  to  do  in  the  Den 
of  Birkholm,  acting  on  the  principle  that  it  would 
be  disrespectful  to  his  minister  not  to  join  his  ranks 
when  they  turned  up  in  a  public  place  among  stran- 
gers, and  that  in  these  circumstances  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  investigate  narrowly  when  the  minister 
and  Jess  had  come,  where  they  were  staying,  and 
when  they  were  going  home,  as  if  he  were  as  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives  when 
be  was  at  Birkholm  and  they  at  Clovenford.  And 
without  doubt  Birkholm's  comely,  manly,  gentleman- 
like presence  was  like  a  "  kind,  kenned  face  "  to  the 
minister  and  Jess  in  Edinburgh,  however  lightly 
they  might  regard  it  in  their  parish.  Jess  opened 
her  eyes  a  little  at  his  attention,  but  she  did  not  re- 
pulse him,  and  the  minister  only  staggered  him  for 
a  moment. 

** Birkholm,  you'll  give  up  that  picture;  it  is 
mine  by  a  double  right?  " 

The  next  instant  Birkholm  was  eagerly  assuring 
the  minister,  **  It  is  yours,  Mr.  Stewart ;  do  not  say 
another  word  about  it,"  and  accrediting  with  a  throb 
of  triumph  that  he  had  earned  the  minister's  grati- 
tude. 

The  picture  was  not  Mr.  Stewart's,  however,  in 


the  sense  which  Birkholm  intended  at  first.  The 
minister  would  pay  him  back  every  pound  of  his 
money  for  it,  though  it  should  stint  his  small  purse ; 
and  the  laird  had  the  wit  to  see,  soon,  that  if  he 
would  stand  well  with  the  high-spirited  old  man,  he 
must  refi:^in  from  offering  him  a  gift  of  his  wife  and 
children's  portraits  (as  for  tlie- minister's  own,  the 
minister  might  not  have  minded  that).  Until  Birk- 
holm had  a  title  to  be  painted  on  the  same  canvas, 
he  had  better  be  modest  in  his  favors. 

Mr.  Stewart  took  another  lingering  look  at  the 
picture  after  it  was  his  own,  and  examined  Sandy 
strictly  on  its  removal  and  packing,  a  little  nettled 
that  it  was  at  the  service  of  the  Academy  for  a  week 
or  two  longer.  Afterwards  the  minister  made  the 
rest  of  the  round  of  the  room  on  Sandy's  arm,  free- 
ly availing  himself  of  his  son's  information,  and 
making  pertinent  remarks,  which  were  honorable  to 
the  shrewd  criticism  of  an  old  prejudiced  ignoramus. 

Before  a  picture  of  "  John  Knox  Preaching  to  the 
Regent,"  not  without  corresponding  fire  in  the  han- 
dling, IVIr.  Stewart  stood  still  again,  and  commended 
it  warmly.  He  finished  by  a  more  personal  admis- 
sion, worthy  of  the  minister,  a  half-smile  playing 
over  his  powerful  features  :  "  Sandy,  your  art  is  far 
below  the  cure  of  souls,  yet  I  own  there  is  some- 
thing in  it,  after  all.  But  it  was  your  mother's  face 
that  beat  me." 

Birkholm  accompanied  Jess,  and  saw  no  necessity 
for  concealing  from  her  what  had  been  his  intention 
regarding  the  picture ;  and  Jess  was  not  offended, 
but  thanked  him  softly  even  when  he  spoke  of  a 
copy,  and  his  project  of  hanging  it  opposite  the  pic- 
tures of  his  father  and  mother  in  the  dining-room  at 
Birkholm.  And  if  that  was  not  a  broad  hint,  the 
laird  did  not  know  what  was. 

Jess  was  so  happy  —  and  humble  in  her  happiness 
—  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  contra- 
dict Birkholm ;  and  the  young  laird,  not  bcin^  at 
all  used  to  his  own  way  with  Jess  Stewart,  and  find- 
ing it  intoxicating,  went  on  at  a  fine  pace.  But 
first  he  had  the  grace  to  tell  her  how  well  Sandy  waa 
spoken  of  among  artists,  of  what  promise  he  was 
held,  and  to  point  out  some  of  Sandy's  friends  who 
were  not  like  the  portrait  painters  Jess  had  seen  at 
Woodend  ;  and  to  say  the  picture  of  the  family  had 
excited  a  sensation,  and  that  if  Jess  and  the  minis- 
ter were  doubly  recognized  as  two  of  the  originals, 
and  as  the  sister  and  the  father  of  the  artist,  they 
would  have  to  bear  some  staring  for  Sandy's  sake. 
Here  Jess's  credulity  broke  down.  This  statement 
was  more  than  she  could  swallow,  though  she  had 
been  devouring  the  rest,  —  the  notion  that  though 
Sandy  should  be  the  greatest  painter  in  the  land, 
the  minister  would  be  pointed  at  as  Sandy's  father  ! 

Next,  Birkholm's  tongue  wagged  wildly  on  his 
own  affairs.  There  was  word  of  his  sister  Effie's 
marriage,  —  indeed,  he  might  say  it  was  as  good  as 
settled,  —  with  one  of  the  Edinburgh  writers ;  and 
Betsy's  captain  was  with  his  ship,  and  Betsy,  who 
was  not  sailing  with  him  on  his  present  station,  was 
delicate,  and  wanted  Nancy  to  keep  her  company 
in  her  lodgings  at  an  English  seai)ort,  and  he  would 
be  left  all  by  himself  at  Birkholm.  It  seemed  he 
thought  no  shame  of  appealing  to  the  charity  of  a 
friend,  and  arrived  srxiedily  at  direct  insinuations 
that  Jess  mi^ht  visit  Edinburgh  again  with  him  and 
the  minister  m  a  month  or  two,  —  after  harvest  and 
before  the  hunting  season, — or  even  might  make  the 
present  visit  serve  two  purposes,  as,  where  people 
were  of  one  mind,  the  sooner  **  these  things  '  were 
done  the  better. 
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Jess  was  forced  to  interpose  and  put  a  check  on 
the  honest,  gallant  laird,  lest  he  should  come  to  the 
point  of  affronting  her  by  proposing  plainly  that  her 
stay  in  town  should  extend  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  there  would  be  time  to  send  word  to  the  ses- 
sion clerk  and  precenter  of  Clovenford  to  have  their 
names  cried  in  the  kirk,  and  the  minister  would 
celebrate  the  ceremony  on  the  Monday,  without  the 
trouble  of  wedding  clothes  or  wedding  guests,  or 
"  riding  the  broose."  "  These  things,"  as  the  Iwrd 
called  them  with  agreeable,  self-conscious  vagueness, 
were  thus  performed  frequently. 

The  world  had  awakened  to  perceive  a  want  of 
delicacy  in  the  old  ostentatious  parade  and  riotous 
rejoicings  at  marriages,  and  had  run  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  by  encouraging  couples  to  steal  off  and 
be  married  in  secret,  —  fine  ladies  at  Richmond, 
their  maids  at  Chelsea.  Half  of  Jess's  acquaint- 
ances quitted  their  homes,  not  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  elopements,  but  with  the  full  consent  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  posted  in  the  all  but  uni- 
versal white  m>wn8  and  yellow  buckskins,  affording 
no  clue  to  their  design,  to  Edinburgh  or  some  other 
lai^  town,  to  be  married  in  the  privacy  of  a  crowd. 

But  Jess  Stewart  was  not  so  minded.  If  Birk- 
holm  had  penetrated  her  secret,  she  had  arrived  at 
her  conclusion  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  while 
mechanicallv  reviewing  the  specimens  of  early 
Scotch  art  in  the  Exhibition.  xVomen  are  seldom 
at  fault  when  they  stumble  unawares  on  the  leading 
transaction  of  their  lives,  —  they  have  rehearsed  it 
too  often  in  imagination,  —  and  women  like  Jess 
Stewart,  never. 

*^  I  shall  not  be  back  in  Edinburgh  till  the  spring," 
said  Jess,  composedly,  glancing  at  her  black  silk 
pelisse ;  "  I  think  my  Aunt  Peggy  wants  me  over 
at  that  time,"  she  added,  with  the  duplicity  which 
even  a  woman  like  Jess  could  not  resist  being  guilty 
of,  in  the  strait  Had  she  been  clear  as  crystal  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  she  would  further  have  com- 
forted the  laird ;  *^  and  then,  Birkholm,  after  I  have 
accustomed  my  father  to  the  thought  of  not  seeing 
me  every  day  in  my  mother's  place,  and  have  made 
every  provision  for  his  comfort,  we  will  be  wed,  — 
but  I  think  on  a  bonnie  April  afternoon,  in  the 
Clovenford  dining-room,  where  the  sound  of  the 
healths  and  the  cheering  will  reach  to  the  kirkyard, 
as  far  as  my  mother's  grave.  You  and  me  have 
spirit  enough  not  to  be  feared  at  the  ringing  and 
firing;  we  would  rather  give  the  folk  the  play."  As 
to  Birkholm,  he  took  the  comfort  for  granted,  and 
did  not  need  it  expressed  in  words. 

Birkholm  dined  with  the  family  at  Aunt  Peggy's 
on  the  dainty  early  lamb  and  the  mythically-sound- 
ing forced  potatoes  and  strawberries,  —  the  stereo- 
typed luxuries  of  the  Assembly  weeks  in  Edinburgh. 
Aunt  Peggy,  that  estimable  and  convenient  kins- 
woman, uiough  she  had  never  been  in  the  same 
room  with  the  laird  and  her  niece  l)efore,  her  eyes 
probably  opened  by  her  hospitality  and  its  good 
cheer,  followed  Jess  when  she  retired  to  prepare  for 
her  homeward  journey,  and  folded  her  in  her  arms 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  best  bedroom ;  called 
her  a  fine  lass,  who  had  done  her  duty  by  father  and 
mother  and  brother,  and  enthusiastically  predicted 
her  reward.  For  Aunt  Peggy's  part,  she  had  alwa3rs 
promised  that  she  would  give  Jess  her  tea  china, 
and  she  would  take  care  that  Jess  had  a  set  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  brass-mounted  tea-table  of 
old  Lady  Birkholm.  She  would  not  say  but,  all 
things  considered,  Jess  might  not  count  on  her  tea 
trays  forbye. 


Jess  and  the  minister  hied  home  to  Clovenford, 
well  supported.  They  had  the  willing  convoy  of 
both  the  young  men, —  Sandy  to  remain  for  a 
month's  holidays.  He  was  to  inaugurate  his  picture, 
and  be  a  witness  to  all  the  parish  coming  to  see  and 
admire  it,  and  to  the  minister  never  tii^  of  show- 
ing it  off  till  he  succeeded  in  discovering  subtle 
touches  which  the  painter  had  never  laid  on.  "  My 
hand  is  closed  on  my  spectacles.  Jes»  is  bringing 
in  the  eggs.  She  is  copying  a  leaf  from  her  rose- 
tree  in  her  work.  She  had  the  first  China  rose  in 
Clovenford,  and  she  was  very  ingenious.  It  is  fix>m 
his  mother  he  takes  his  talent." 

But  beforehand,  when  Mr.  Stewart  and  the  young 
people  returned  late  in  the  summer  night  to  Cloven- 
ford,  and  the  latter  delayed  for  a  moment  at  the 
manse  gate  to  take  leave  of  Birkholm  and  enter 
into  an  appointment  with  him  for  the  next  day,  the 
minister  walked  up  the  garden  path  alone  to  the 
door.  *^  It  is  all  dark,"  he  thought,  looking  up  in 
the  purple  gloom  at  the  quiet  little  house  and  the 
neighboring  kirk  and  kirkyard,  on  which  the  morn- 
ing would  soon  dawn  in  midsummer  jg;ladne8B, 
**  where  her  light  should  have  shone,  and  she  would 
have  liked  weu  to  have  seen  the  two  lads  and  the 
lass  come  home,  and  to  have  got  her  picture  by  her 
son's  hand,  though  she  had  behooved  to  admit  for 
once  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong.  But  who  says 
she 's  blind  ?  She  has  gone  where  faith  b  si^ht,  and 
where  they  know  the  end  from  tlie  beginnmg,  and 
she  has  her  share  of  the  knowledge.  I  warrant  she 
sees  farther  than  any  of  us, — to  having  us  all  round 
her  again,  and  her,  bonny  Jean  Clephane,  restored 
to  immortal  youth.  I  cannot  rightly  understand 
how  the  lass  and  the  wife  and  mother  can  be 
one  and  the  same ;  but  I  am  sure  it  shall  be,  and 
that  will  be  perfection.  And  oh !  Jean,  woman, 
when  I  've  sorted  and  settled  the  bairns,  and  done 
something  more  for  my  Master,  I  will  be  blythe  to 
go  home  to  my  old  fiiend  and  my  young  wife." 

MANUSCRIPT  HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  bibliophiles  of  the  present  century  have 
seen,  more  especially  since  the  fall  of  the  first 
French  Empire,  the  largest  and  most  important 
part  of  rare  and  valuable  books  taking  their  way 
to  England ;  thus,  instead  of  being  disseminated  in 
the  puolic  libraries  of  Continental  Europe,  they  are 
now  to  be  found  in  English  libraries.  It  happens, 
therefore,  that  Continental  scholars  and  'antiquaries 
are  constantly  in  want  of  information  which  cannot 
be  got  at  except  in  England.  Hence  arises  an  ever- 
recurring  demand  for  literary  researches  in  the  col- 
lections on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

When  the  books  or  manuscripts  wanted  arc  in 
the  public  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  or  Cam- 
bridge, the  task  of  a  literary  correspondent  is  easy 
enough.  But  if  they  are  in  a  private  collection,  it 
is  quite  another  question,  and  one  by  no  means  to 
be  solved  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  expense, 
and  loss  of  time. 

On  the  Continent,  time  is  not  money,  distances 
are  next  to  nothing,  and  anybody  at  all  known  as  a 
literary  character  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  himself 
to  an  amateur  of  old  books,  whatever  may  be  the 
social  position  of  the  latter.  On  the  Continent, 
literary  treasures  are  kept  in  town  residences,  and 
their  inspection,  rather  pressed  on  visitors  than  other- 
wise, is  readily  available.  In  England,  the  Ijest  part 
of  the  private  collections  is  to  be  found  out  of  large 
towns,  scattered  all  over  the  CQuntry,  at  immense 
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distances  from  each  other,  and  cannot  be  reached 
but  by  arduous  toil  over  rail  and  road,  and  some- 
times in  remote  comers,  where  book-worms,  not 
often  provided  with  a  carriage  and  pair,  are  obliged 
to  tramp,  like  dismounted  knights-errant  of  old,  in 
search  of  a  night's  lodging.  Moreover,  nobody  is 
admitted  in  an  English  mansion,  unless  properly  in- 
troduced and  provided  with  the  necessary  recom- 
mendations. * 

Our  friends  on  the  Continent  are  then  carefully 
warned  that  literary  researches  in  England  im{)ose 
on  their  correspondents  rather  heavy  losses  of  time 
and  travelling  expenses,  which  deserve  somewhat 
more  than  polite  gramercy. 

A  Roman  prince,  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world  for  his  learned  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
science  during  the  Middle  Ases,  hJad  sent  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  ransack  the  old  books  of  the  public 
library  of  one  of  the  thirty-four  capitals  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  In  the  mean  while  he  was 
informed  by  one  of  his  friends  in  England,  that  a 
gentleman  of  this  country  was  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  manuscript,  which  the  prince  had  vamly 
htmted  for  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  Continent,  and 
which  contained  invaluable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  laborious  researches.  Having  written 
to  the  gentleman,  whom  he  knew  peraonally,  and 
ascertained  that  the  manuscript  was  actually  in  his 
possession,  he  received  for  his  secretary  full  per- 
mission to  inspect  it  and  make  as  many  extracts  as 
he  pleased.  He  ordered  his  amanuensis  to  inter- 
rupt for  the  present  his  work  in  Germany,  and  to 
repair  to  London  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  granted. 

The  secretary,  delighted  to  see  London,  which 
he  had  never  visited,  soon  arrived  in  the  English 
metropolis ;  but  h«  heard  there,  to  his  no  small  dis- 
may, that  Sir  John  Oldbuck  lived  in  town  but  a 
short  time  during  the  season,  and  was  to  be  found 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  country-seat,  about 
two  hundred  miles  farther  north,  where  he  kept  all 
his  books  and  manuscripts.  The  prince  was  not 
aware  of  this  &ct ;  and  when  acquainted  with  this 
startling  contre-temps,  considering  the  distance  very 
little  compared  with  the  move  already  accomplished 
from  Germany,  he  sent  instructions  to  go  forward ; 
the  secretary  accordingly  started  on  bis  journey 
northward,  in  the  uncertain  hope  of  finding  the 
country-seat  of  Sir  John  near  the  railway-station  at 
which  he  was  directed  to  stop. 

Arrived  there,  our  Italian  was  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible trouble  to  make  the  definitive  end  of  his  jour- 
ney understood.  The  station-master  at  length  dis- 
covered it,  and  informed  him  that  Sir  John  resided 
in  a  very  retired  part  of  the  countir,  somewhat  over 
twenty  miles  from  the  station.  However,  no  post- 
master would  undertake  to  convey  the  Italian  over 
the  distance,  on  account  of  the  particularly  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  roads,  and  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  London,  if  a 
hone-dealer  had  not  agreed,  for  a  very  nice  con- 
sideration, to  take  him  m  his  gig  and  put  him  and 
his  carpet-bag  down  in  view  of  the  mansion  of  Sir 
John.  On  they  went,  but  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
the  ruts  so  deep,  that  the  Italian,  neariy  jolted  to 
death,  and  incessantly  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unwashed  and  rough  horse-dealer,  fairly  exhausted 
his  Italian  vocabulary  of  maledictions  on  English 
biblomaniacs  hiding  their  treasures  in  comers  ac- 
cessible only  to  bir£,  and  heartily  wished  that  some 
day  a  swairo  of  mythological  harpies  might  alight 
upon  them  and  spare  a  future  Hercules  the  trouUe 


of  attempting  the  conquest  of  this  garden  of  die 
northern  Hesperides. 

However,  tnis  flood  of  rolling  curses,  being  in  Ital- 
ian, fell  on  the  ears  of  the  horse-dealer  as  on  a  solid 
rock.  He,  perhaps,  poor  soul,  had  he  been  able  to 
understand  them,  might  have  been  sorely  scandalized 
by  the  outrageous  outpourings  of  his  companion.  At 
length  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  was  in  view.  Ac- 
cording to  agreement,  the  Italian  was  deposited  with 
his  oarpet-bag  on  the  road  to  a  statelv  avenue  of  old 
trees,  and  he  felt  himself  relieved  from  the  awful 
joltings  of  the  gig,  and  the  by  no  means  desirable 
companionship  of  the  horse-dealer.  Was  Sir  John 
at  home  ?  Would  he  offer  to  the  weary  and  sore 
traveller  the  hospitality  so  much  wanted?  The 
secretary  had  now  met  with  so  many  difficulties, 
he  had  so  mthlessly  sent  hb  future  host  to  a  place 
not  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  an 
invisible  magnetic  current  between  two  human 
brains,  he  was  not  at  aU  certain  of  a  kind  reception; 
and,  what  was  worse,  as  far  as  his  view  could  extend 
in  the  fast  coming  darkness,  he  could  not  see  an- 
other roof  where  he  could  for  love  or  money  find  a 
shelter  and  a  tolerable  supper. 

The  mansion  was  respectable  enough,  although 
surrounded  by  grounds  as  badly  cultivated  as  they 
could  be,  and  so  covered  with  decayed  trees,  un- 
trimmed  hedges,  and  unrestrained  undei^growth,  that 
th^y  revealed  at  once  a  careless  lanalord.  Our 
traveller  nerved  himself  to  ring  the  bell,  and  after  a 
rather  long  delay  heard  the  bolts  withdrawn  firom  the 
inside,  and  saw  the  rosy  face  of  a  buxom  girl  ap- 
pearing through  the  half-opened  door.  Unable  to 
explain  his  errand  in  English,  the  Italian  handed  Sir 
Joan's  letter  granting  permission  to  visit  his  library, 
and  was  forthwith  requested  to  squeeze  himself,  as 
best  he  could,  through  the  still  half-opened  entrance. 

The  secretary's  first  impression  was  that  such  a 
reception  implied  a  hospitality  with  a  vengeance. 
But  when,  according  to  the  polite  request  of  the 
buxom  girl,  he  had  squeezed  himself  through  the 
aperture,  he  at  once  understood  the  real  state  of 
things.  The  passage  was  so  full  of  books,  heaped  in 
all  sorts  of  queer  ways,  that  actually  the  door  could 
not  be  opened  more  than  it  had  been  for  himself. 
Sir  John  was  at  home.  The  secretary  was  received 
with  the  open-heartednesB  which  behooves  an  Eng- 
lish squire.  Dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  althou^ 
there  was  neither  pasta  froUa  nor  mortadella  di  So- 
logna^  our  Italian  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  dinner 
he  had  ever  had.  Gthe  host  spoke  fluentlj^  lafavella 
toscana,  and  the  guest,  who  had  felt  the  impression 
of  being  under  the  incubus  of  an  awful  nightmare 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  England,  was  most  cheer- 
ful when  the  cloth  was  removed  and  Sir  John  be- 
gan to  talk  about  old  lore  with  which  the  Italian  was 
eminently  conversant. 

All  went  so  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  ex- 
change of  post-prandial  civilities  and  learned  disser- 
tations on  mediaeval  antiquities,  that  our  Italian  had 
nearly  forgotten  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  did 
not  care  a  bit  where  he  might  have  to  sleep.  Never- 
theless, the  subject  was  in  due  time  introduced  by 
Sir  John  himself,  who  informed  the  traveller  that 
he  had  a  nice  room  for  him.  **  But  do  you  move 
much  in  your  sleep  ?  "  inquired  the  host,  after  hav- 
ing imparted  this  information.  **  Not  particularly," 
replied  the  Italian,  waiting  for  an  explanation.  But 
Sir  John  gave  none,  and  merely  said  in  answer, 
*^  Then  it  is  all  right  1 "  and  as  the  time  to  go  to  bed 
was  fairly  arrived,  he  took  a  light  and  showed  the 
secretary  his  way  to  the  bedroom. 
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The  house  was  full  of  books  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  very  passages  from  one  room  to  another  had 
their  rows  of  presses,  moaning  under  the  weight  of 
endless  folios  and  quartos,  reminding  the  traveller 
of  the  catacombs  of  Kome,  with  their  awful  array  of 
mouldering  bones  and  empty  brainpans.  lie  found 
himself,  indeed,  in  the  catacombs  of  Thought,  a  little 
less  drear}'  than  those  of  his  native  country,  but  with 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  nearly  the  same  ofien- 
sive  smell  of  decaying  matter.  The  very  step  of 
the  staircase  were  covered  with  volumes  resembling 
the  fallen  bricks  of  a  tumbling  pyramid.  ILs  bed- 
room had,  besides  the  presses  mled  to  the  ceiling, 
half  a  dozen  huge  piles  of  manuscripts  in  their 
wooden  bindings,  towering  high  over  tne  iron  bed, 
which  had  been  prepared  m  a  comer. 

**  Corvo  di  Baccho  I "  exclaimed  the  Italian,  "  I 
now  fully  understand  the  bearing  of  the  enigmatic 
words  of  Sir  John  1  I  must  not  move  in  my  sleep  ! 
Damocles  had  only  a  paltry  sword  suspended  over 
his  head,  and  I  see  two  hundred  heavy  folios,  bound 
in  oak  boards  with  brass  clasps,  ready  to  crush  me 
at  the  first  motion  of  the  bedstead !  **  The  perspec- 
tive was  by  no  means  a  comfortable  one.  Heartily 
disgusted  with  his  impending  fate,  the  Italian  fast- 
ened the  door,  tried  tbe  piles  of  books,  which  were 
only  kept  in  perpendicular  columns  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  removed  the  bed  as  far  as  he  could 
mux  the  threatening  mass  towering  high  above  him, 
and,  harassed  by  the  joltings  of  the  horse-dealer's 
gig,  he  fijently  crept  into  bed  with  sorrowfbl  misgiv- 
ings. He  had  prudently  left  the  candle  alight,  out 
after  a  while  found  it  impossible  to  forget  his  posi- 
tion. The  book-shelves  all  around  the  room  seemed 
to  reel  before  his  e^es.  When  looking  above  his 
head,  he  caught  a  ghmpse  of  the  pillars  of  Knowl- 
edge heaped  behind  him,  he  saw  their  tops  moving 
as  if  to  take  a  leap  towards  him.  Slipping  out  of 
bed  with  minute  precautions,  he  held  out  the  light, 
and  ascertained  that  the  books  had  not  moved  from 
the  perpendicular.  Ashamed  of  his  fears,  our  trav- 
eller crawled  again  towards  his  couch,  and  after  a 
manly  struggle  with  his  fears,  at  length  contrived  to 
get  to  sleep.  But  awful  dreams  haunted  his  brain. 
All  at  once  he  fancied  himself  buried  under  the 
weight  of  ^gantic  folios ;  he  felt  mvriads  of  book- 
worms issuing  from  the  mouldy  boaros,  at  first  crawl- 
ing all  over  his  body,  then  penetrating  through  the 
pores  of  his  fiesh  to  attack  his  heart  with  their  sharp 
mandibles.  He  saw  himself  pierced  through  and 
through  like  a  sieve  by  innumerable  round  holes ; 
while  nis  face,  of  which  he  was  proud  enough  before, 
was  tattooed  with  labyrinthan  zigzags  which  a  New 
Zealander  might  have  envied,  but  which  were  not 
yet  come  into  fashion  in  civilized  Europe. 

Horror-stricken  and  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
such  deadly  torture,  our  traveller  jum]>ed  out  of  bed 
with  so  tremendous  a  bound,  that  he  would  have 
brought  down  all  the  books  on  his  head  if  they  had 
not  been  steadily  poised  by  their  own  weight  Thus 
his  fears  had  been  groundless ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  peniaps  after  supper  indulged  too 
freely  in  the  powerful  drinks  poured  out  with  lavish 
hanas  by  the  hospitable  Sir  John.  He  therefore 
ceased  to  consider  his  life  in  jeopardy,  but  on  no  ac- 
count whatever  was  he  tempted  to  expose  himself 
to  the  return  of  the  terrible  nightmare,  by  implor- 
ing again  the  favor  of  the  pagan  Morpheus.  The 
night  was  far  advanced,  his  bght  still  burning,  so 
he  dressed  himself  quietly,  and  found  on  the  shelves 
before  him  so  many  treasures  of  medissval  antiquity, 
that  he  entirely  foigot  the  harassing  journey ;  and 


long  after  the  break  of  day  was  found  by  his  host 
deeply  enga^^ed  in  the  perusal  of  a  most  interest- 
ing manuscript  of  the  celebrated  Groesetete,  Bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  written  on  splendid  vellum,  and  full 
of  valuable  information. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  Italian  inquired 
about  the  manuscript  wanted  by  the  Roman  prince, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  commence  at  once 
his  work.  At  this  announcement,  th«  good  and 
open  features  of  Sir  John  becatne  decidedly  clouded. 
'^  I  have  not  been  able,"  said  be  dolefully,  ''  to  put 
my  hand  on  this  accursed  manuscript  for  the  last 
ten  days,  although  I  had  carefully  put  it  aside  for 

iron,  and  during  the  whole  week  I  have  incessantly 
ooked  for  it  in  every  possible  comer  of  the  house. 
But  you  see  I  am  alone  here,  without  librarian  or 
secretary,  surrounded  by  stupid  clowns,  who  know 
nothing  about  books ;  and  so  many  lots  are  coming 
every  day  Srom  public  sales,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  a  book,  when  unluckily  it  has 
got  on  the  wrong  shelf.*' 

The  Italian  ch^rfully  offered  himself  to  help  Sir 
John  in  the  search  for  the  missing  manuscript  Alas! 
it  was  bound  in  vellum,  like  many  thousand  similar 
ones  in  the  house ;  there  was  no  title  on  the  back ; 
the  catalogue  of  the  library,  a  tremendous  work,  was 
still  merely  in  embryo ;  there  was,  it  is  true,  some 
sort  of  methodical  arrangement  on  the  shelves,  ae- 
cording  to  subjects ;  but  the  scientific  books  alone 
filled  two  gooQ-sized  rooms,  and  a  fi>rtnight  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  tiUeof  each 
work  and  fish  out  the  object  wanted.  To  sum  up; 
after  hours  of  useless  search,  the  manuscript  was  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  our  Italian,  in  awful  dread 
of  passing  another  night  under  the  roof  of  Sir  John, 
insisted  for  taking  leave  inmiediately  after  dinner, 
and  was  seen  to  the  station  by  a  neighboring  fanner, 
who  took  him  in  a  cart  &r  less  comK>rtable  than  the 
gig  of  the  horse-dealer.  From  London  tiie  Italian 
secrctiry  returned  to  Grermany,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
earri(>.(l  so  vivid  a  remembrance  of  the  night  at  Sir 
John's  mansion,  that  he  cannot  remain  in  the  dai^ 
ill  a  library  without  feeling  a  creeping  sensation  as 
of  book-worms  crawling  up  his  legs  to  feast  upon 
him. 

AN  OLD  SCANDAL  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Court  of 
Probate  upon  one  or  two  recent  occasions  of  the 
case  of  "  Byves  against  the  Attorney-General."  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that,  although  the 
cause  has  not  as  yet  assumed  a  very  important  shape, 
it  involves  points  of  historical  interest ;  and  when  it 
shall  have  come  fully  before  the  court,  it  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  attract  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
tention. The  suit  is  undert^en  by  a  mother  and 
her  son,  who,  though  they  are  now  living  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  aspire  to  the  high  honor  of  being 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Boyal  Pamily.  lo 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  their  end  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  inquire  somewhat  closely  into 
the  private  history  of  King  George  UI.,  and  many 
curious  incidents  must  of  necessity  be  brought  out 
by  the  evidence  and  documents  exhibited  in  refer- 
ence to  this  part  of  the  case ;  for  Mrs.  Ryves,  the 
petitioner,  asserts  that  she  has  descended  from  the 
issue  of  a  private  marriage  contracted  by  the  fourth 
brother  of  George  UL,  who  was  known  as  Prince 
Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  hidy 
to  whom  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  been  married 
was  Olive  WiUuot,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Wil- 
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mot.  Rector  of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  wife,  the  mother  of  this  Olive  Wilmot, 
was  a  Polish  princess.  How  much  interesting  mat- 
ter it  will  be  necessary  to  disclose,  for  the  purposes 
of  tins  suit,  res]3ecting  the  private  relations  existing 
between  the  Prince  and  Olive  Wilmot  prior  to  the 
alleged  marriage  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present ; 
but,  as  the  K'hole  suit  hinges  upon  this  point,  every- 
thing incidental  to  the  intimacy  of  Prince  Frederick 
and  Dr.  Wilmot  and  his  family  will  no  doubt  be 
thoroughly  canvassed. 

But  whether  this  marriage  can  be  proved  or  not, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  acknowledged  at  tlie 
time,  for  the  gossips  of  the  period  seem  to  have 
made  it  one  of  their  stock  subjects,  and  the  daugh- 
ter bom  of  the  marriage  was  also  publicly  recog- 
mzed.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Prince  got  into  a  scrape  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  to  the  Colonel  Luttrell  who  was  afterwards 
returned  member  of  Parliament  by  Court  influence 
in  place  of  "  Demagogue  Wilkes."  The  Prince 
eventually  married  Sin,  Horton,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  hush 
up  the  scandal.  The  nistories  referring  to  the 
period  show  that  the  King  about  this  time  would 
not  receive  his  brother  at  Court,  and  it  is  conjec- 
tured, with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion arose  out  of  the  disagreement  between  them 
consequent  upon  this  bigamous  marriage.  The 
Prince,  accordingly,  unwilling  or  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Horton's  society,  and 
equally  loath  to  be  denied  the  Court,  neglected  his 
&rst  wife,  who  afterwards  died  in  France.  He  also 
consented  to  a  proposal  that  his  daughter  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage  until  the 
scaadal  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  certain  dis- 
tinguished personages  had  died  too. 

When  this  had  l^en  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  save  those  who,  if  the  story  be  true, 
had  been  most  grievously  wronged,  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  with  Mrs.  Horton  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  interference,  and  it  is  this  Mrs.  Horton  who 
has  continued  to  be  acknowled^d  as  the  only  and 
childless  wife  of  Prince  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. It  is  easily  conceived,  that  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  that  which,  it  is  said,  was  come  to  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  King  was  not  concluded 
without  some  writing,  and  it  is  asserted  that  several 
documents  were  signed  touching  the  legitimacy  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  and  his  wife,  nee  Olive 
Wilmot.  These  documents,  it  is  further  asserted, 
were  witnessed  by  more  than  one  minister  of  state 
of  the  periofl,  and  carefully  preserved  at  the  King's 
request.  They  were  ultimately  committed  to  tne 
care  of  certain  eminent  persons,  upon  whom  a  sol- 
emn obligation  of  secrecy  was  laid,  until  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  events,  which  have  long  since 
occun-etl.  The  names  of  all  these  persons  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  marie  known,  in  tne  course  of  the 
proceedings   before   Sir  J.  P.  Wilde. 

The  case  has  already  been  before  the  public,  not 
only  in  courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  Parliament  and 
by  petition  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  first  peti- 
tion to  the  Crown  was  made  in  1819,  and  the  last 
in  1858.  In  1861  Mrs.  Ryves,  then  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  obtained  a  decree  against  the  Attorney- 
Gieneral  establishing  the  marriage  of  her  father 
to  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referre<l  as 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke's  first  mamage,  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  petition  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  establish  Mrs.  Ryves's  descent 
through  this  lady  from  Prince  Henry  Frederick, 
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ment  by  Sir  ^>»-r<f    ^-^     ,^^ 
He  morol  Ijr  ^  *>^*or 
the  troth  of  isua^rtu*^^  ... 
he  had  pn«e&t/^  'jutk^  »w  •    .    ^ 
was  very  esamutt  a.  u^  *^  .-^ 
in  the  genuinenes  ^  ills'  «>4i»    ^ , 
nouncing  that  be  "  liu.   v   \,    .  . 
royal  personage  "  to  (-o  k,  ui.'    - 
sonagc  he  womd  cont5nu«r  v,  >-... 
was  proved  and  dccUm.-'j  v,    *• 
Select  Committee  of  tlie  11  ).x^.  /  \  . 
petition  of  that  day  seem*-]  to  <.  a  w  /    . 
declaration  of  Mrs.  R)'\•e^>  1* ;:  .  .-..>.  ;   , 
descent,  but  also  to  the  at-^j  Hi  •tiA'j  ^y  t      , 
the  Civil  List.     Sir  Geranl  \</«.'i  o-    i<.- .      •  ^     ^ 
"  had  always  believed  that  ev<,'rr  i;>>  t-  /.-.    /    •  , 
royal  family  was  upon  the  Civil  Lj»^.  ,   *,  v    .,    . 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  familv  quiu;  j;.-  >•  ^  » 
for." 

The  present  petition  was  filed  in  the  O/'in  -y  ;y, 
vorce,  under  tne  Legitimacy  Declarati</ri  A^-»    -^ 
August  last,  and  the  case  has  been  set  t\<f^u  y/r 
hearing  by  a  special  jury ;  but  a  series  lA'  *i*^ ;  t 
have  caused  it  to  be  put  off' for  another  three  iii'/fiti^v. 
An  application  for  an  adjournment  wax  uMa  ovi 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  February,  by  Mr.  Uourkit,  im 
behalf  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  opposed  by  J>r, 
J.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Thomas  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioner.     The  Attorney-General  desired  de- 
lay because  he  had  just  come  into  possession  of  a 
number  of  documents  which  could  not  be  arranged 
in  time  for  the  trial.     These  papers,  the  petitioner 
asserts,  are  simply  copies  of  certificates  furnished  by 
her  or  her  mother  to  the  Sovereign,  in  company 
with  petitions  concerning  the  claims  we  have  re- 
ferred to.     A  significant  observation  was  made  by 
Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  on  Tuesday,  when  he  granted  the 
application  for  postponement.    He  remarked  that  it 
was  an  important  case,  —  an  important  public  case, 
—  and  all  information  bearing  upon  it  that  could 
reasonably  be  obtained  should  he  produced  in  court, 
and,  when  tried,  it  should  be  tried  once  for  all. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Madame  be  Castelnau  requests  the  French 
Academy  to  direct  its  commissioner  to  examine 
with  the  «ud  of  the  solar  microscope  the  animal- 
cules to  which  she  attributes  the  development  of 
cholera,  and  specimens  of  which  she  offers  to  place 
at  their  disposal. 

Messrs.  Cassell's  subscription  list  for  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Gustave  Dorc's  famous  Bil)le  illustra- 
tions has  been  an  extraonlinay  one.  The  first  im- 
pression has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed,  and  the 
[X)oksellers  of  London  alone  put  down  their  names 
for  nearly  80,000  copies. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  a  little  brochure  was  issued 
in  Paris,  price  fifty  centimes,  giving  a  histcjry  o^  the 
popular  subscription  in  Paris  to  the  Lincoln  Medal. 
From  this  we  learn  that  it  is  intended  to  present  the 
Medal  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  the  14  th  of  next  April, 
the  anniversary  of  the  assassination.  The  brochure 
is  entitled  "  La  Medaille  de  la  Libert^,"  and  con- 
tains, besides  the  narrative  and  coiTcspondcnce  in 
relation  to  the  medal,  a  biography  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. 
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The  original  manuscript  of  Humboldt's  "Cos- 
mos "  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon by  M.  Buschmann,  Royal  Librarian,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Scientific  Academy.  This 
very  valuable  collection  consisted  of  five  immense 
volumes  in  quarto,  containing  the  corrected  sheets 
fix>m  which  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  struck 
at  Baron  Georges  de  CoUa's  printing-office  at  Stutt- 
gard.  The  Emperor  has  sent  the  MS.  to  the  Im- 
perial Library,  as  he  conceives  that  so  valuable  a 
gift  ought  not  to  remain  in  any  private  collection. 

Galignani  mentions  that  a  bottle  was  fished  up 
out  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  a  few  days  since.  It  was 
lying  in  contact  with  the  side  of  a  steamer  engaged 
in  conveying  goods  between  Paris  and  London,  and 
contained  a  narrative,  written  in  English,  signed  J. 
Griffith,  of  Manchester,  of  a  shipwreck  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  The  bottle  is 
supposed  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  packet  during 
a  passage  across  the  Channel. 

Mr.  Frederick  Huth,  the  well-known  London 
book-collector,  who  purchased  at  the  saXe  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Daniel's  library  the  celebrated  unique 
collection  of  seventy  black-letter  ballads,  printed 
between  the  ^ears  1559  and  1597,  for  £  750,  is 
about  to  reprmt  them  in  a  single  volume,  as  his 
contribution  to  the  members  of  the  Philobiblon  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  impression  will  be  very  limited, 
and  only  for  private  distribution.  A  more  impor- 
tant addition  to  our  collection  of  old  English  poetry 
can  scarcelv  be  imagined,  whilst  to  the  student  of 
English  philology  the  book  will  have  a  value  beyond 
all  price. 

In  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  Archives  des 
Sciences,  Professor  Leuckart  states  that  the  bril- 
liant spots  grouped  with  more  or  less  re^arity 
upon  certain  fisn  of  the  group  Scopelinidce  are 
really  accessory  eyes.  The  existence  of  more  than 
a  thousand  such  eyes  in  a  vertebrate  animal  is  quite 
unexpected.  They  are  distributed  over  the  hyoid 
apparatus,  and  on  the  head  and  belly,  where  they 
form  two  rows,  which  are  parallel.  Herr  Leuckart 
bases  his  opinion  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  organs  known  as  spots,  these  having  really  the 
form  of  little  cylinders,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  spherical  bod^  like  a  crystalline 
lens,  behind  which  is  a  sort  of  vitreous  humor. 

The  London  Review  says :  The  very  curious 
library  of  the  late  Edward  Higgs,  Esq.,  which 
Messrs.  Sotheby  have  just  sold,  contained  some  ex- 
ceedingly rare  books.  Amount  them  was  a  copy  of 
that  all  but  unique  volume,  **  Dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  written  and 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  a  journeyman 
m  London,  in  1725.  The  book  was  somewhat 
atheisticsd,  and,  although  the  author  issued  it  pri- 
vately, he  was  ashamed  of  his  performance  directly 
he  had  completed  it,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  de- 
stroy the  edition.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  than 
two  copies  are  in  existence. 

A  TERRIBLE  story  reaches  us  from  France  of  an 
unfortunate  writer  in  fiction  —  M.  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail  —  who  has  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1,000  francs  for  bavins  made  his  landlord  figure  in 
one  of  his  works  under  the  name  of  Grapillard. 
What  would  English  novelists  think  of  this  ?  There 
is  hardly  one  who  is  not  popularly  believed  to  have 
indulged  in  sketching  off  the  peculiarities  of  firiends. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  indeed  in  one  instance  admitted 


the  charge ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  readen, 
justly  or  unjustly,  are  ready  to  point  out  the  origi- 
nals of  plenty  of  his  characters.  The  temptation 
to  sketch  a  living  subject  is  undoubtedly  strong; 
and  perhaps  no  writer  of  fiction,  unless  he  is  content 
to  construct  characters  on  abstract  principles,  can 
altogether  avoid  it.  But  think  of  paying  for  this 
luxury  at  the  rate  of  1,000  francs  a  man !  excLums 
the  PcM  Mall  Gazette,  Fancy  Mr.  IMsraeli  com- 
pounding at  that  rate  for  the  ^gbys,  the  Vivian 
Greys,  and  Sibyls  of  his  salad  days  of  literary  fiune ! 
Successful  novel-writing  is  generally  believed  to  be 
profitable ;  but  it  could  haidly  be  expected  to  bear 
that. 

The  only  deficiency  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  deficiency  of 
memory.  On  Thursday  week  he  spoke  of  the  Prin- 
cess Helena  as  having  been  the  *^  eldest  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  Queen  "  at  the  time  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  death,  though  all  the  gossip  of  the  time 
was  of  the  comfort  given  to  her  mother  by  the  Prin- 
cess Alice,  who  was  not  married  till  many  months 
later.  And  on  the  same  night  he  forgot  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  enumerating  the  Prime  Ministers  to  whom 
a  statue  had  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbe7. 
He  repaired  one  slip  on  the  same  evening,  and  one 
on  the  following  evening.  But  both  were  odd  slips 
of  memory,  and  there  would  be  even  more  reason 
for  forgetting  who  is  the  present  Prime  Minister 
than  either  of  them,  though  the  mistake  would  be 
more  serious. 

Mrs.  M.  Mioos,  of  Bouverie  Street,  writes  to  ihe 
Times  correcting  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  a  question  of 
historical  accuracy.  Mrs.  Migga  says :  "  Being  mj'- 
self  a  mother,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  sevare 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  would  be  ungratefiil  in  one  of 
a  class  has  to  thank  him  in  regard  of  tea  and  sugar, 
still,  truth  is  truth,  and  having  read  in  the  Timts 
daily  newspaper  to-day  that  he  should  say  Princes 
Helena  were  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  the  great  and  good  Prince 
Consort,  beg  to  say  that  if  you  will  look  in  *  Dod's 
Peerage,*  which  one  of  my  lodgers  have  left  here, 
but  not  the  rent,  will  see  that  the  late  prince's  lots 
occurred  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  and  that  the 
dear  Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary,  whose  condnct  at 
the  time  were  generally  spoke  of  with  admiration 
and  love,  were  married  1st  of  July,  1862,  and  I 
think  that  right  is  right." 

In  France,  a  dead  body  must  be  buried  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  decease,  and  a  petition  has  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  Senate  praying  that 
the  time  should  be  enlarged  to  forty-eight  noun. 
Cardinal  Donnet  supported  the  petition,  mentioned 
several  cases  of  premature  interment,  and  related  a 
story  which  produced  a  profound  sensation.  A 
young  priest,  m  the  smnmer  of  1826,  fainted  in  the 
pulpit,  and  was  given  up  for  dead.  He  was  laid 
out,  examined,  and  pronounced  dead,  the  bishop 
reciting  the  De  Profandis,  while  the  coffin  was  pre- 
paring for  the  body.  All  this  while,  and  deep  mto 
the  night,  the  "  body,"  though  motionless,  hewd  all 
that  was  going  on  in  an  a^ny  of  mind  impossible 
to  describe.  At  last  a  friend,  known  to  the  ^^  de- 
ceased" from  infancy,  came  in,  his  voice  aroused 
some  dormant  power,  and  next  day  the  corpae  was 
again  preaching  from  the  same  pulpit.  The  sufierer 
was  the  venerable  cardinal  then  telling  the  tale,  and, 
in  spite  of  ofiicial  resistance,  the  Senate  voted  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of 
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the  Interior  for  action.  The  idea  of  the  French 
authorities  is,  that,  aA  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
among  the  poor  forced  to  remain  in  the  same  room, 
interment  cannot  be  delayed ;  but  twenty-four  hours 
is  a  horribly  short  space  of  time  in  a  country  where 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  symptom  of  cor- 
ruption. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Tlie  Athenceum,  writing 
fiom  Rome,  says:  —  "An  interesting  novelty  has 
sprung  up  amon^t  us,  in  a  city  where  all  our  sur- 
roundings are  of  the  olden  time.     Miss  Edmonia 
Lewis,  a  lady  of  color,  has  taken  a  studio  in  Rome, 
and  works  as  a  sculptress  in  one  of  the  rooms  for- 
merly occupied  by  tne  great  master  Canova.     She 
is  the  only  lady  of  her  race  in  the  United  States 
who  has  thus  applied  herself  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  sculptural  art,  and  the  fact  is  so  remarkabk 
and  unique  that  a  brief  sketch  of  her  lifcy  given  Jr 
most  in  her  own  words,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  accept- 
able to  the  wide  circle  of  your  readers.     *Aly 
mother,'  she  says,  *  was  a  wild  Indian,  and  was  bom 
in  Albamy,  of  copper  color,  and  with  straight  black 
hair.     There  she  made  and  sold  moccasins.     My 
fiither,  who  was  a  neCTO,  and  a  gentleman's  servant, 
saw  her  and  married  ner.   I  was  bom  at  Greenhigh, 
in  Ohia  Mother  often  left  her  home,  and  wandered 
with  her  people,  whose  habits  she  could  not  foiget, 
and  thus  we  her  children  were  brought  up  in  the 
same  wild  manner.     Until  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
led  this  wandering  life,  fishing  and  swimming,'  she 
adde<f  with  great  flee,  *  and  making  moccasins.    I 
was  then  sent  to  school  for  three  years  in  McGraw, 
but  was  declared  to  be  wild,  —  they  could  do  noth- 
ing with  me.     Often  they  said  to  me,  *  Here  is  your 
book,  the  book  of  Nature ;  come  and  study  it.'  From 
this  school  I  was  sent  to  another,  at  Obhn,  in  Ohio, 
where  I  remaiiied  four  years,  and  then  I  thought  of 
returning  to  wUd  life  again ;  but  my  love  of  sculp- 
ture forbade  it.     Some  ftiends  recommended  me  to 
p>  to  England,  but  I  thought  it  better  first  to  study 
m  Rome. 

*'  And  here  she  is,  the  descendant  and  member 
of  a  much-injured  race,  struggling  against  ignorant 
prejudiciBi  but  with  genius  enough  to  prove  that  she 
Dean  the  ima^  of  Him  who  made  all  nations  under 
the  son.    Whilst  her  youth  and  her  color  claim  our 
wannest  sympathies.  Miss  Edmonia  Lewis  has  a 
▼enr  engaging  appearance  and  manners.    Her  ej^ 
ana  the  upper  part  of  her  face  are  fine ;  the  crisp 
hur  and  tiuck  ups,  on  the  other  hand,  bespeak  her 
negro  paternity.     NiOne  in  manner,  happy  and 
cheerful,  and  all-unconscious  of  difficulty,  because 
obeyixig  a  great  impulse,  she  prattles  Hke  a  child, 
and  with  much  simplicity  and  spirit  pours  forth  all 
her  aspirations.    At  present,  she  has  little  to  show ; 
she  appeals  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
ciTilized  and  the  Christian  world.     There  is  the 
cast  of  a  bust  of  Colonel  Shaw,  who  commanded  the 
first  colored  re^ment  that  was  ever  formed,  and 
who  died  *  a  leader  for  all  time  in  Freedom's  Chiv- 
alrj/     The  bust  was  executed  firom  a  photograph, 
and  now,  as  a  commission  from  the  sister  of  Colonel 
Shaw^y  is  being  transferred  to  marble.     Another 
commission  is  a  bust  of  Mr.  Dio  Lewis,  I  believe  of 
New  York.    Her  first  ideal  group  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted under  promise  for  some  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  heroine,  she  has  selected 
fyr  her  subject  '  The  Freedwoman  on  first  hearing 
of  her  Liberty.'     She  has  thrown  herself  on  her 
and,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes, 


norant  of  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  hangs  over  her 
knees  and  clings  to  her  wai^.  She  wears  the  tur- 
ban which  was  used  when  at  work.  Around  her 
wrists  are  the  half-broken  manacles,  and  the  chain 
lies  on  the  ground  still  attached  to  a  lai^  ball. 
*  Yes,'  she  observed,  *80  was  my  race  treated  in  the 
market  and  elsewhere.'  It  tells,  with  much  elo- 
quence, a  painfhl  story." 

Mr.  J.  Parnell  sen(^  the  Reader  the  following 
observations  touching  Chinese  mirrors:  **  A  Chinese 
mirror  consists,  as  many  of  your  readers  doubtless 
know,  of  a  plate  of  white  metal,  polished  on  one 
side,  and  embossed,  sometimes  with  letters,  always 
with  representations  of  birds  and  trees,  on  the  other. 
Some,  but  only  a  few,  of  these  mirrors  possess  this 
property :  if  a  beam  of  strong  light,  such  as  that  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  electric  or  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  be 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the 
mirror,  and  to  be  reflected  upon  a  screen,  a  bright 
image  of  one  or  other  of  the  raised  letters  upon  the 
back  of  the  mirror  can  be  seen  in  the  patch  of  light 
produced.  A  short  time  ago  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  fact,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  was  not  known.  I  beg  your 
permission  to  lay  the  results  of  my  investigation  of 
the  subiect  before  your  Readers. 

^*  I  obtained  the  use  of  one  of  these  mirrors,  which 
possessed  the  property  in  question,  in  order  that  I 
might  examine  it  The  poUshed  surface  was  not 
plime,  but  very  slightly  convex.  On  observing  the 
image  of  the  glass  globe  of  a  gas-burner,  as  the  mir- 
ror was  slowly  moved  so  that  the  reflected  beam 
came  to  the  eye  from  that  part  of  the  mirror  on 
the  back  of  which  there  was  a  raised  letter,  I  saw 
first  a  depression  on  the  edge  of  the  image,  followed 
l^  an  excrescence  which  lasted  for  a  short  time 
only,  and  then  another  depression  which  gradually 
disappeared.  Now  these  effects  would  be  produced 
by,  first,  an  increased  curvature,  then  a  plane  sur- 
fiiice,  fbllowed  by  abother  increased  curvature,  and 
ultimately  the  ordinary  convexity  of  the  mirror. 

'*  This  observation,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
appearance  of  the  imaee  of  the  letter  upon  the 
screen  is  bright,  suggested  at  once  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  lliose  parts  of  the  mirror  which  are  imme- 
diately in  finont  of  the  raised  letters  do  not  possess 
the  same  convexity  as  the  rest  of  the  surface,  but 
are  more  or  less  plane.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mir- 
ror, in  cooling,  had  warped  into  a  convex  form,  with 
the  exception  of  those  parts  in  fit>nt  of  the  raised 
letters,  which,  by  pressure,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  forced  to  retain  a  plane  surface.  As  a  nirther 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  I  may  men- 
tion this  fact.  A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  an  anti- 
quarian shop  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  St.  James'b 
Chureh,  and  inquired  for  a  Chinese  mirror.  I  was 
shown  four,  all  of  them  being  so  tarnished  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  dulness  of  the  afternoon,  I  could 
not  examine  them  directly  for  this  particular  prop- 
erty. Two  of  them  appeai'ed  to  be  plane  mirrors, 
these  I  at  once  rejected ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one 
appeared  to  be  more  convex  than  the  other,  and 
this  I  examined  by  cleaning  the  surface  over  one  of 
the  raised  letters,  and  observing  the  image  of  an 
object,  as  seen  by  reflection  in  3ie  mirror  ;  distor- 
tions, similar  to  those  which  I  have  described,  were 
plainly  visible,  and  I  at  once  purohased  the  mirror. 
On  subsequently  trying  the  efiect  of  a  beam  of 
powerful  fight,  reflected  from  it  upon  a  screen, 
the  image  of  one  of  the  letters  became  distinctly 
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^  EvBBT  one,  savs  a  foreign  joornai,  which  by 
accident  I  have  just  laid  hands  on,  **  knows  that  the 
£unou8  Nelson  was  blind  of  one  eye.  Few,  however, 
know,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  thU  misfortune  and 
the  place  of  the  accident  Moreover,  biographers 
and  encyclopsBdistB  differ  on  the  subject.  The 
Biographie  des  Contemporains  and  the  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Conversation  assure  us  that  it  was  before  Calvi, 
in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  when  he  commanded  the 
Agamemnon,  which  formed  part  of  the  squadron  of 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  that  Nelson  was  struck  by  sand 
and  gravel  in  the  eye.  The  American  Cyclopmdia 
and  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  declare  that  the  accident 
took  place  in  the  waters  of  Bastia.  They  both  ad- 
vance an  error  which  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  rectify,  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  light 
an  act  of  courage  and  boldness  altogether  unknown 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

**  About  the  year  1 780,  Nelson  cruised  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Spanish  America,  with  the  official  object  of 
taking  soundings  in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of^  opening  up  in  the  country 
new  channels  for  English  commerce,  then  imder  a 
ban,  and  to  do  the  Spanish  colonies  all  the  possible 
injury  he  could,  m  the  ezeoulion  of  this  duty, 
Nelson  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua, mounted  the  stream  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
filled  with  sailors  and  marines,  and  came  within 
si^t  of  the  fort  San  Carlos,  the  ^al  of  the  expe- 
dition. With  an  energy  and  activity  which  were 
salient  points  in  his  chuacter,  he  took  the  necessary 
dispo»tions  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The 
Spanish  garrison,  trembline  Tnth  fear,  even  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  refused  to  fight  and  aban- 
doned the  defences,  resolved  to  evacuate  the  for- 
tress. The  governor,  seriously  iU,  was  unable  to 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  this  cowardly  determi- 
nation. Fortunately,  the  governor  had  a  daughter 
in  whose  breast  beat  the  heart  of  the  immortal  hero- 
ines of  Saguntum  and  Numantia. 

'*  Dofia  Kafaela  Mora  rushed  to  the  ramparts  ;  p,t 
a  glance,  and  with  a  clearness  of  comprehension 
worthy  a  consummate  soldier,  she  surveyed  the  situ- 
ation. She  saw  the  guns  pointed  and  charged,  but 
without  any  one  to  serve  them,  the  wall  disman- 
tled by  their  defenders,  and  the  English  flotilla,  at 
some  cable's  length,  advancing  resolutely.  Her  de- 
cision was  taken  in  an  instant  Seizing  one  of  the 
lighted  matches  which  had  fallen  from  &e  trembling 
hands  of  the  fugitives,  she  applied  the  torch  to  all  the 
cannons  pointed  towards  the  stream.  Her  success 
surpassed  all  expectation.  One  of  the  balls  struck 
tiie  boat  in  whicn  was  tiie  commander,  who,  wound- 
ed in  the  left  eye  by  a  fragment,  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  the  sailors.  The  flotilla,  deprived  of  its 
chief,  descended  the  stream  as  fast  as  oars  could  im- 
pel it,  and  regained  the  ships,  which  immediately 
after  quitted  those  coasts.  The  Fort  San  Carlos  thus 
escaped  certain  capture;  Dofia  Rafaela  corered 
herself  with  glory,  having  saved  the  honor  of  her 
father,  as  weQ  as  that  of  the  Spanish  arms ;  and 
Nelson  was  blinded. 

**  The  narrative  of  this  deed,  perfectly  authentic, 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  ^e  town  of  Granada, 


in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  the  present  president  of 
which  is  Don  Thomas  Martinet  a  descendant  of  ths 
heroine.  Dofia  Rafaela  bdiaved  l^e  a  soldier :  she 
received  a  soldier's  reward.  A  royal  decree  named 
her  captain  on  active  service,  and  conferred  upon 
her  liie  right  io  wear  a  nnifbrm  and  iwMgn'ftr  Aa 
annual  pension  was  also  granted  her." 


PIO'S  NO  —  NOl 

**TraTel]era  TfaiUng  the  Pope's  datainioiM  should  be  teiy  eaiefU 
not  to  bring  forbidden  books  or  Colt*s  revolvers  with  them,  the  cos* 
tom-hoose  officers  having  strict  orders  to  eonflsoste  then,  aod  It  ll 
not  always  possible  to  recover  them  sfter  the  oerners  have  left  thi 
Roman  BlaUs.    Forbidden  books  are  those  oondemoed  by  the  Ooo- 

Sregation  of  the  Index,  books  on  religion  or  morality  tn  general,  po- 
tical  and  phllosophioal  wcnlcs  ef  every  description,  end  more 
•spedally  Italian  raligkms  tracts  pid)llri%ed  in  London.  Bat,  sbovt 
all,  travellers  should  be  eareftil  not  to  bring  English,  Itsltan,  ot 
other  Bibles  with  them,  the  Bible  being  strictly  prohibited."— Ml. 
Ooo  B0B8KU.  to  Loan  CLamixDoar. 

"  From  our  dominions  we  exclude  — 
(  Urbis  et  orbit  Papa  vindexS  — 

All  Colt's  revolvers,  and  that  orood 
Of  Satan — books  named  in  the  Index. 

*'  Books  on  the  Church  (St  Peter's  mystery), 
The  State  (St.  Feter^s  principality)  ; 

Books  upon  politics  and  history. 
Books  on  religion  and  moraUty. 

'*  Tracts,  one  and  all,  but  chief  therein 

Such  as  are  in  ItaUan  written, 
And  printed  in  that  seat  of  sin 

And  hold  of  heresy.  Great  Britain* 

^  Above  all,  ye,  of  every  nation 
Who  seek  the  sacred  soil  of  Booie, 

Be  warned,  if  ye  'd  'teape  confiscation, 
Your  Bibles  must  be  left  at  home. 

*<  No  matter  what  the  tongne  or  text  is. 
By  whom  translated,  when,  or  where ; 

The  Bible  upon  no  pretext  is 
Allowed  to  pass  St  Peter's  Chair.' 
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Wise  Pope — that  Petci's  seat  goard'st  well, 
'Gainst  heretics'  invasion  free  — 

With  the  dove's  innocence  how  well 
The  serpent^s  wisdom  shows  in  thee  1 

While  Popes  remmn  doubfs  sole  resolvers, 
Sole  founts  of  truth,  sole  whips  of  sin, 

What  use  in  keeping  out  revolvers, 
If  Revolution's  seu  's  let  in  ? 

What  all  the  Colts  that  e'er  exploded, 
All  Garibaldi's  guns  and  swords, 

To  the  live  shells,  time-fiised  and  loaded, 
Between  the  plainest  Bible  boards  ? 

What  Revolution  into  ruins 

So  like  to  hurl  St  Peter's  Dome, 

As  God's  word  gauged  with  Papal  ddings, 
The  Bible  &ce  to  &ce  with  Rome  ? 
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BURIED  ALIVE. 

There  is  something  dreadfully  uncomfortable  in 
the  feeling  with  which  one  reads  the  recent  debate 
in  the  French  Senate  on  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  petition  by  Dr.  Comol,  for  an  extension 
of  the  Code  Civile  in  the  matter  of  ante-burial  cei^ 
emonie^.    The  French  law  is  exceedingly  tiresome 
in   all  that  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  corpses 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  indeed  in  every- 
thing connected  with  death,  so  that  if  an  Eng- 
lishman is  by  any  misfortune  charged  with  conduct- 
ing the  last  rites  for  a  friend  or  relation  who  has 
chanced  to  die  in  France,  he  will  find  it  about  the 
most  annoying  piece  of  business  he  has  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.    It  is  nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  agiunst  which  Dr.  Comol  has  petitioned, 
for  in  all  probability  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to 
paternal  government  may  not  feel  its  solicitudes  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  be  so  much  a  gene  as  a 
less  profusely  governed  man  does.    The  law  requires 
that  twenty-four  hours  shall  elapse  between  death 
and  burial,  and  the  minimum  thus  fixed  Dr.  Comol 
declares  to  be  not  nearly  suflicient, — a  declaration 
which  he  supports  by  numerous  instances  of  sus- 
pended animation,  showing  that  he  has  eood  ground 
ror  his  opinion  that  a  la^e  number  ot  |>er8ons  are 
annually  buried  alive  in  France.    No  subject  would 
provide  a  more  ghastly  theme  for  the  pen  than  this, 
and  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  against  which  men 
like  Edgar  Foe  have  not  been  proof. 

The  whole  question  is  in  itself  sufficiently  strik- 
ing, but  a  dramatic  effect  was  produced  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  matter  was  brought  before  that  body, 
such  as  very  few  assemblies  in  the  world  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  —  an  effect  which 
might  nave  appeared  in  one  of  the  elder  Dumas's 
more  dashing  and  improbable  novels,  but  would 
certainly  up  to  this  tune  have  been  held  to  be 
scarcely  legitimate  in  ordinary  works  of  fiction. 
M.  de  la  Gueronni^re,  in  presenting  the  report, 
argued  against  the  petition,  and  proposed  to  shelve 
it  by  the  technical  motion  to  proceed  with  the  order 
o€  the  day.  Thereupoi^  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  rose  and  expressed  his  dis- 
Bcnt  from  the  Vicomte's  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  he  declared  that  the  precautionary  regula- 
tions of  the  law  were  verv  firequently  evaded  in 
practice,  but  the  strexigth  of  his  argument  was,  that 
even  if  strictly  carriea  out  they  were  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. He  had  himself  while  yet  a  eur^,  saved 
several  lives  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  indecent 
haste  of  survivors.  He  had  seen  a  man  taken  from 
hia  coffin  and  restored  to  perfect  health.    Another 


man,  of  advanced  years,  had  been  already  put  in 
the  coffin,  and  yet  lived  for  twelve  hours  afler. 
Moreover,  he  had  performed  in  his  own  person  a 
miracle  such  as  would  have  ^ven  him  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  a  canonized  saint  had  he  lived  in  the 
Middle  A^es,  when  people  believed  in  the  continu- 
ance of  miraculous  power.  He  had  seen  the  body 
of  a  young  lady  laid  out  for  dead,  the  attendants 
covering  me  face  as  he  entered,  but  allowing  him 
to  observe  so  much  as  convinced  him  that  the  maid- 
en was  not  dead,  but  slept.  Thereupon,  with  a 
loud  voice  (how  Scripturally  it  runs),  he  cried  out 
that  he  was  come  to  save  her.  He  adjured  her  to 
feel  convinced  that  by  an  effort  she  could  shake  off 
the  lethar^  which  oppressed  her,  and  could  retum 
to  life.  Uis  voice  reached  her  numbed  sensations, 
she  made  the  effort,  and  has  lived  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother.  This  very  remarkable  account  throws  light 
upon  the  miracles  of  early  times.  Thus  when  Em- 
pedocles,  the  philosopher,  got  the  credit  of  restoring 
to  life  a  deceased  woman  (see  the  story  told  by 
Diogenes,  Laertius,  and  others),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  person  whom  he  saved  was  suffering 
under  one  of  the  various  forms  of  conia  to  which  aS 
nations  have  given  so  many  different  names,  and  to 
which  we  ourselves  in  common  parlance,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  do  the  same.  It  is  as  well  to  add,  in  pass- 
ing, tnat,  although  this  remark  might  apply  equally 
well  to  the  case  of  the  damsel  whom  the  words 
"  Talitha  Kumi "  brought  back  to  life,  that  miracle 
was  only  one  out  of  a  very  large  number,  to  the 
majority  of  which  no  such  explanation  could  apply. 
But  his  Eminence  had  a  more  striking  instance  to 
adduce.  A  young  priest  fell  down  desKl,  as  it  was 
supposed,  while  preaching  in  a  crowded  church  on 
a  sultry  day,  about  forty  years  ago.  The  funeral 
bell  was  tolled,  the  doctor  came  and  examined  him 
in  the  perfunctory  official  style,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  inspectors  at  Hull  examined  the 
fatal  six  hundred  head  of  diseased  cattle  in  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and  certified  that  he  was  dead,  all 
in  the  dead  man's  fiill  hearii^.  Then  came  the 
measuring  for  the  coffin,  the  De  Profundis  recited 
by  episcopal  L'ps,  accompanied  by  the  intense  agony 
of  one  who  was  conscious  of  the  preparations  that 
were  being  made  for  his  own  burial.  At  length 
some  one  present  spoke,  whose  voice  the  dead  man 
had  known  and  loved  from  ver^  early  years.  A 
chord  was  touched  which  galvanized  the  fi*ame,  the 
corpse  rose  up,  and  became  once  more  a  living  soul. 
Such  stories  are  to  be  found  in  many  story-oooks, 
and  probably  few  of  the  Archbishop's  audience 
were  not  familiar  with  something  of  the  kind  as  the 
result  of  their  reading  at  an  age  when  the  marvel- 
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lous  and  the  horrible  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  mind.  But  there  was  something  in  the  speak- 
er's manner  which  led  them  to  suppose  that  it 
was  no  ordinary  tale  that  was  being  told  in  their 
presence,  and  they  hung  upon  his  further  words: 
**  That  young  priest,  Gentlemen,  is  the  same  who  is 
now  speaking  before  you,  aiid  who,  more  than  forty 
years  after  tnat  event,  implores  those  in  authority 
not  merely  to  watch  vigilantly  over  the  careful 
execution  of  the  legal  prescriptions  with  regard  to 
interments,  but  to  enact  fresh  ones  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  irreparable  misfortunes." 

It  is  satisfactory,  really,  to  run  such  a  story  to 
earth.  We  have  never  felt  quite  clear  about  the 
truth  of  the  dreadful  stories  tnat  are  told  of  i^ts 
observed,  and  the  horrible  suggestions  of  unknown 
terrors  to  which  these  facts  give  rise.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  lady  whose  nng  tempted  a  servant 
to  violate  her  tomb,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  bite 
off  the  finger  from  which  it  refused  to  be  drawn,  the 
shock  of  which  brought  back  the  dead  woman  to  life 
and  consciousness.  And  there  is  that  ghastly  scene 
where  corpses  are  laid  out  in  full  dress,  with  wires 
in  their  hands  connected  with  bells,  so  that  the 
smallest  motion  of  the  muscles  would  summon  an 
attendant.  And  a  tale  is  told  of  a  corpse  suddenly 
rising  up  from  the  bed  on  which  it  was  laid  out,  teiv 
rifying  tne  watcher  so  that  she  fled  half-fainting,  and 
the  reanimated  body  was  left  without  assistance  and 
once  more  died,  this  time  completely.  The  horrors 
of  bein^  buried  alive  are  so  manifest  and  manifold 
that  it  IS  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  such 
a  death  has  been  reserved  as  a  punishment  for  the 
direst  offences  only.  Vestal  virgins  with  broken 
vows  and  nuns  ^convicted  of  unchastity  are  among 
the  most  ordinary  examples,  their  offence  being  held 
to  be  the  most  heinous  conceivable  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  their  position.  And  the  an- 
cient Goths,  teste  Blaekstone  quoting  Fleta,  buried 
or  burned  alive  indiscriminately  for  a  peculiar  crime, 
peccatum  illud  horribile  inter  Christianos  non  nomi' 
nandum,  as  the  reticence  of  the  English  law  styled 
it  in  indictments. 

Calmct,  in  his  dictionary,  states  that  so  did  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  earliest  edition  of  his  work  is  an 
engraving  of  the  procedure,  among  those  horrible 
engravings  of  ten  or  twelve  sorts  of  punishment 
inmcted  by  that  nation,  of  which  many  remain 
even  in  the  later  editions,  such  as  putting  under 
harrows  of  iron,  and  scraping  with  claws  of  iron, 
and  hurling  from  the  tops  of  towers.  Nay,  so  lately 
as  the  year  1460,  a  ver^  barbarous  period,  the  pun- 
ishment of  burying  alive  was  inflicted  in  France 
upon  a  woman  named  Perrete  Mauger,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  many  larcenies  and  was  buried 
alive,  by  order  of  the  Maire  d'Estouteville,  before 
the  gibbet  in  Paris.  So  at  least  the  *'  Chronique 
Scandaleux  "  says  in  one  of  its  opening  paragrapns, 
though  an  English  version  of  that  curious  piece  of 
history  reads  burned  alive  for  enfouye  toule  viue. 
And  at  Ensbury,  in  Dorset,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
many  years  ago  a  man  was  put  quick  into  the  earth 
as  a  punishment,  buried  up  to  the  neck,  a  guard 
preventing  any  from  rescuing  or  feeding  him  till 
death  relieved  him.  The  Irish  rebel,  Shane  O'Neil, 
used  to  get  right  afler  drinking  himself  drunk  with 
usquebaugh  by  a  like  process,  .being  placed  upright 
in  a  pit  and  covered  with  earth  to  his  shoulders, 
by  which  means,  says  Hollnshcd,  his  body,  being 
^*  extremely  inflamed  and  distempei'ed,  was  recov- 
ered to  some  temperature." 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  instances,  or 


supposed  instances,  of  buriml  daring  suspended  ani- 
mation to  be  met  with  in  history.  One  of  those 
which  attracted  great  attention  long  ago  was  that 
of  Duns  Scotus,  known  aa  the  SubSe.    Bacon  has 

fiven  the  story  of  his  death  an  existence  among  us 
y  stating  that  Scotus  was  buried  while  suffering 
from  a  fit  to  which  he  was  subject,  in  the  absence 
of  his  servant  and  of  all  who  knew  that  such  fits 
were  periodical  with  him.     The  storv,  as  told  by 
Abrahamus  Bzovius,  is  to  the  effect  that  when  his 
servant  returned,  he  at  once  declared  that  his  mas- 
ter had  been  buried  alive ;   and  on  opening  the 
vault,  the  corpse  in  gradibus  mausolei  dewrqds  man- 
ibus  repertum  fuisse,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  con- 
strue.    The  Brother  Lucas  Waddingus,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Annals,  argues,  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, that  this  could  not  possiblv  have  been  the 
case,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  we  are 
fain  to  agree  with  him.     The  same  sort  of  story 
is  told  of  Boniface  VIIL,  the  enemy  of  Philip  of 
France,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  fiercer  Ghibel- 
lincs,  it  took  the  form  of  determined  suicide.    The 
old  annals  state  that  being  buried   alive  extrema 
manuum  devorasse,  et  caput  ad  parietem  elisisse;  but 
in  Toeti's  Life  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  exhumation 
of  the  body,  more  than  three  hundred  years  after, 
(Boniface  Vlll.  died  in  1803,)  it  was  found  whole, 
without  any  marks  of  violence.     The  most  dreadful 
stor}'  of  all  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  Isaurus,  so 
famous  by  reason  of  his  Henoticon,  who  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  coma,  and  while  undergoing  one  of 
these   attacks  was  put  in  the   mausoleum  by  his 
wife,  Ariadne  and  kept  shut  up  there  till  he  died, 
although  his  cries  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the  at- 
tendants.     It  is  evident,  from  comparatively  an- 
cient and  from  modem  history  alike,  that  the  posn- 
bility  of  persons  being  buried  alive  has  always  been 
before  men's  minds,  and  the  French  Senate  has 
wisely  determined  to  consider  the  petition  of  Br. 
Comol. 


KALAVARDA. 

About  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  on  one  of  the  numer* 
ous  Greek  Jue  days,  a  motlev  crowd  was  assembled 
in  our  street,  —  solemn  Turk,  careless  Greek,  obse- 
quious Jew,  our  cavass  with  important  bearii^, 
Greek  women  with  kerchiefed  heads  and  queer  little 
bundles  of  childron  in  their  arms,  bronzea  muleteers 
with  whip  in  hand,  standing  by  their  sturdy  mules 
whose  headbands  of  shell-work  had  a  gay  effect 

A  bright  morning  as  usual,  and  a  cneery  party 
preparing  to  start  for  Kalavarda,  our  sumpter  mule 
in  front  laden  with  all  sorts  of  things,  including  my 
crinoline,  carefully  secured  in  a  bag.  The  uttle 
people  were  gathered  round  to  watch  our  going  off. 
Primrose  on  my  knee,  on  mule-back  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. Away  we  went  on  clumsy  country  saddles 
that  baffle  description;  away  through  the  narrow 
streets,  friendly  faces,  kindly  voices,  wishing  us  good 
speed. 

Leaving  the  town  behind,  erelong  we  entered  on 
a  narrow  winding  path,  huge  overhanging  rocks 
obliging  us  to  bend  low  on  our  saddles  as  we  slowly 
passed  beneath  them;  such  unshapely  rocks  that 
seemed  as  if  a  touch  could  hurl  them  on  our  heads. 
On  the  hillside  to  our  left,  and  down  into  the  sea 
on  our  right,  were  scattered  those  enormous  con- 
glomerate blocks  which  have  been  detached  fix>m 
the  parent  rock  during  some  of  those  fearful  earth- 
quakes with  which  this  island  has  been  so  often  and 
so  fiitally  visited. 
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Hie  son  became  intensely  hot ;  but  .a  pleasant 
breeze  from  the  sea  prevented  our  being  altogether 
stifled. 

A  new  scene  awaited  us  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Trianda  with  its  fertile  gardens  and  fine  trees  all 
around,  olive,  fig,  mulMny,  terebinth,  and  the 
myrtle  with  its  glossjr  leaves,  giving  us  welcome 
shelter  from  the  ouming  sun. 

The  church  at  Trianda  is  simple,  the  village  pic- 
turesque, many  of  its  houses  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Knights.  Almost  every  house  has  a  graceful 
little  turret  attached  to  its  upper  story ;  handsome 
women  looked  out  from  the  windows,  laughing  chil- 
dren stood  in  the  door-ways,  bunches  of  bright  red 
pomegranates  hung  high  on  many  of  the  cottage 
walls.  Being  a  fete  day,  brought  out  the  gopd  vil- 
lagers in  their  best ;  they  stood  smiling  as  we  passed, 
while  a  forlorn  Turkish  woman,  who  nad  crept  out 
to  meditate  in  her  garden,  seeing  our  cavalcade  ap- 
proach, hastily  pulled  her  yashmac  over  her  face, 
and  waddled  away,  taking  care,  however,  to  secure 
some  parting  peeps  at  us.  Trianda  might  be  called 
the  Brighton  —  the  Fortobello  —  of  Rhodes,  if  one 
can  compare  those  busy  watering-places  to  a  spot 
where  the  railway-whistle  is  replaced  by  the  mule- 
teer's **um — um — ^um — um,"  and  where  the  post- 
man's knock  is  unknown. 

Afier  passing  the  village  of  Kremasto,  where 
plump  fowls  were  sunning  themselves  at  the  cottage 
doors,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  knighty  castle,  and 
Villanuova,  founded  by  Helion  de  ViUeneuve,  one 
of  the  grand  masters,  we  alighted,  spread  a  Turkish 
mat,  and  lunched  beside  a  spavkling  fountain,  under 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  magnificent  platane-tree. 
As  it  was  a  fast-day,  the  muleteers  had  a  humble 
repast  of  watermelons  and  bread,  the  mules  feeding 
meekly  near  them.  Beside  the  fountain  were  grouped 
many  villagers,  fine  men,  good-looking  women  and 
t  ffirb,  whose  brilliant  kerchiefs  were  placed  over 
tneir  heads  and  fastened  under  the  chin  in  a  homely 
style ;  little  boys  with  glittering  teeth  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Almost  all  those  villagers  had  the  same  type 
of  countenance.  Most  of  the  women  and  girls  had 
gorgeous  African  marigolds  in  their  dark  hair.  They 
Drought  us  fresh  figs  and  golden  marigolds;  the 
former  we  ate,  the  latter  we  women  fastened,  village 
fiuhion,  in  our  hair,  and  thus  bedecked,  again  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  our  journey. 

On,  on  through  long  desolate  plains,  hills  rising 
«&r-ofr  to  our  left,  the  tideless  sea  to  our  right.  Now 
and  again,  one  of  those  blessed  roadside  shelters  — 
yaulted  stone  buildings,  with  a  fountain,  generally, 
at  one  end,  and  ample  room  for  wayfarers  to  rest 
awhile  —  brought  this  verse  to  my  mind,  —  "  And 
there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day- 
time from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain."  Isaian  iv.  6. 

Occasionally  we  met  a  few  peasants  mounted  like 
onrselves.  At  one  place,  a  country  woman  joined 
our  party  for  an  hour  or  more.  Herds  of  cattle 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  spreading  Valonia 
and  gloomy  Carouba,  bore  a  great  resemolance  to 
the  Aldemey  breed;  but  I  S}ubt  their  possessing 
the  thirty  points  of  a  good  Aldemey.  The  pastur- 
tfx  was  wretched.  A  strange  sound  broKe  the 
suence.  Looking  round  to  the  lefl,  we  descried  at 
some  distance,  on  the  ground,  great  gray  vultures, 
and  hovering  in  the.  air  were  more  of  those  ominous 
birda  of  prey.  What  brought  them  to  that  lonely 
spot? 

On  we  journeyed,  by  grotesque  olive  and  gnarled 
juniper  trees,  by  rose,  laurel,  and  wild  mastic,  on 


by  solitary  cottage  nooks  with  their  green  patch  of 

farden,  over  dry  watercourses  that  make  rapid 
rooks  in  the  rainy  season,  on  by  the  little  village 
of  Tholo  or  Soloas,*  where  we  were  thankful  again 
to  dismount,  and  rest  under  our  neighbor's  fig- 
tree.  A  peasant  woman,  in  a  dress  of  thick  white 
calico,  brought  us  water  to  drink,  for  which  we 
paid.  Our  broad  straw  hats  were  scarcely  shelter 
enough  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  as  we  con- 
tinued our  route  by  barren  brown  wastes,  by  parched 
shrubs,  and  plants  that  love  the  searshorc.  At  a 
turn  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  little  brook,  al- 
most hidden  by  a  clump  of  old  trees.  Here  we 
watered  our  mules  with  bent  heads,  as  the  strag- 
gling branches  threatened  to  carry  off  our  hats  at 
least 

The  rest  of  our  party  had  gone  by  boat  to  Kala- 
varda,  and  occasionally  we  nad  a  glimpse  of  the 
caique  beating  against  the  wind. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  passed  the  lepers' 
huts.  Those  unfortunate  people  have  a  few  wretched 
cottages,  and  a  garden  by  the  wayside,  and  are  kept 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  passing,  one 
of  our  party  placed  a  few  pieces  of  money  on  a  little 
Greek  altar  at  the  end  of  the  path  leading  to  the 
cottages.  As  we  moved  away,  a  leper  stole  timidly 
to  the  spot  fi)r  the  little  offering.  Standing  in  the 
garden,  and  dressed  in  rusty  black,  another  of  those 
miserables,  a  woman,  stood  gazing,  at  u^,  as  we  rode 
slowly  on.  Grod  help  them  T  there  is  no  Saviour  on 
earth  now  to  heal  them  with  a  word  ! 

In  misgoverned  Rhodes,  little  is  done  to  help  the 
poor  and  wretched.  Unhappy  island,  where  of 
old  stately  fi>rests,  waving  corn-fields,  and  firuitfiil 
orchards  filled  the  land  4  where  Phoenician  ships 
floated  in  the  ports,  where  Greek  temples  crowned 
the  hills,  and  where  the  great  men  of  Rome  de- 
lighted to  retire  for  study  and  repose.  With  the 
knights  of  St.  John  died  &way  the  lingering  glory 
of  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants^  faulty  though  they  be, 
—  and  who  would  lay  the  whole  burden  of  blame 
on  them,  with  their  illiterate  priesthood,  their  grasp- 
ing rulers  ?  —  have  no  inducement  to  better  their 
lot  by  cultivating  their  fields,  by  engagii^  in  com- 
merce, by  the  introduction  of  anything  that  would 
improve  agriculture,  or  encourage  manufacture. 
A  spirit  of  enterprise,  a  love  of  industry,  immedi- 
ately calls  forth  for  fcesh.  taxes,  for  firesh  exactions 
and  injustice. 

Thus  does  the  Moslem  trample  on  the  people,  and 
ruin  the  land  he  conquers,  ana  thus  does  he  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  own  ndn,  ere  many  generations 
pass. 

As  ^e  drew  near  Kalavarda,  the  church-bells 
welcomed  us  with  a  ioyous  peal,  and  bright-eyed 
women  and  smiling  children  gathered  round,  and 
accompanied  us  over  the  braes,  and  across  a  broad 
torrent-bed,  that  must  make  a  noble  river  when  the 
rain  falls,  till  we  alighted  at "  Les  Baraques."  You 
must  come  to  Kalavarda  ere  you  can  realize  its 
peaceful  beauty,  its  freedom  from  care  and  world- 
engrossing  vamties.    "  Ici  on  ecoute  le  silence." 

Nestling  beneath  a  picturesque  hill,  where  sweet- 
scented  herb  and  luxuriant  shrub  vie  with  each 
other  in  decking  its  rugged  side,  are  two  small 
wooden  houses,  a  draw-well,  a  tent,  a  hammock  sus- 
pended beneath  the  branches  of  an  old  fig-tree,  and 
an  iron  stove  in  the  open  air.  Overshadowing  this 
primitive  house  are  noble  platane  and  fig  trees ;  a 

*  TliteloffM  la  the  proper  nvne,  10  called.  QnMn  tell*  oa,  finom 
the  theologimn,  St.  John  tbo  BTBogeliat,  to  whom  the  chunh  here 
It  dedicated. 
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gigantic  vine,  after  twisting  round  the  platane  and 
clambering  up  the  hill,  has  found  a  resting-place 
round  the  trunk,  and  among  the  branches  of  a  state- 
ly pine-tree  that  overlooks  the  principal  haraque, 
X  ou  know  this  is  the  country  residence  of  our  good 
friends  who  are  making  excavations  in  that  neigh- 
borhood.  The  rest  of  our  party  had  not  amved ;  it 
was  getting  dark  and  the  wind  was  un&vorable. 
One  of  the  workmen  told  us  the  boat  was  approach- 
ing. Afler  refreshing  ourselves  with  strong  coffee, 
we  sallied  forth  to  meet  her,  across  arid  fields,  where 
prickly  plants  tore  our  boots,  and  scoui^d  us  un- 
mercituujy,  ma^n^  us  do  penanoe  whether  we  would 
or  no.  There  is  neither  pier  nor  landing-place  at 
this  point.  As  we  scrambled  down  to  Sie  shore, 
a  striking  scene  met  our  sight.  Huge  crackling 
signal-fires,  throwing  an  unearthly  light  around; 
myriads  of  sparks  and  clouds  of  dust  making  us 
retreat  to  the  windwaYd  side ;  groups  of  villagers,  a 
Greek  priest  among  the  rest,  with  high  cap  and 
lone  cloak,  gathered  round  the  fire.  The  church- 
bell  again  sent  forth  its  voice  across  the  hills ;  the 
waves  broke  crashingly  against  the  beach;  docs 
roved  about  and  barked  wudly ;  the  excited  people 
talked  loudly  and  gesticulated.  The  boat  was  com- 
ing in  ! 

But  it  was  long  of  coming  I  We  stood  watching 
it  making  its  way  slowly  towards  the  beach;  the 
unruly  waves  disputed  its  progress  inch  by  inch. 

Our  fiiends  had  left  the  barque^  and  were  now 
rowing  towards  us  in  the  little  boat.  Pietro,  the 
head  workman,  a  stalwart  man,  with  a  fine  Italian 
face,  swam  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  catching  a  rope 
firom  one  of  the  sailon,  fastened  it  round  his  waist, 
and,  in  defiance  of  surf  and  wind,  gallantly  drew  the 
little  craft  ashore.  Imagine  the  shouts  of  welcome 
fcom  the  people,  the  glad  meeting  of  our  party  I 

The  signal-fires  roared  and  blazed;  the  waves, 
unheeded  now,  murmured  hoarsely,  and  somehow 
prickly  plants  had  more  mercy  on  us  as  we  wended 
our  steps  homewards. 

Ten  pleasant  days  I  spent  at  EalAvarda,  —  a 
charming  gypsy  life,  a  life  of  fireedom  and  of  peace ! 
In  the  eany  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  rise»  high 
with  "  fervent  heat,"  tiie  view  from  the  hill-tops  was 
splendid ;  the  blue  sea,  with  white^winged  caiques, 
tm^'  fishing  and  sponge  boats,  dancing  over  its  glit- 
tering waters ;  the  bold  gray  mountains  of  Anatolia; 
the  sterile  isles  of  Symi,  Halki,  and  other  sister 
islets,  dimly  seen  in  uie  distance ;  the  lofty  moun- 
tain of  Taiyros,  the  Atabyros  of  the  ancients,  frown- 
ing afar  off;  rugged  Inrown  hills;  broad  plains 
stretching  far  away;  herds  of  cattle  seeking  for 
pasture ;  mules  laden  with  firewood ;  here,  a  falcon 
chasing  its  prey;  there,  broad-winged  pelicans  on 
their  way  to  the  south.  Strange  birds  winged  past 
me;  strange  trees  waved  their  branches  in  the 
morning  air;  strange  fiowers  nestled  at  my  feet 
And  the  glorious  pine-trees,  —  t^iose  regal  ever- 
greens, whose  aromatic  perfume  and  soughing  mel- 
ody filled  the  air !  One  could  have  listened  by  the 
hoar  to  that  unearthly  music,  sung  of  old  by  the 
poets,  and  altogether  different  from  the  sound  made 
by  the  wind  among  other  trees. 

Sometimes  of  a  morning  we  took  our  books  and 
work,  and,  crossii^  over  the  heights  till  we  came  in 
view  of  the  cite  of  Camirus,  seated  ourselves  under 
a  spreading  juniper-tree.  Here  we  had  breakfast 
or  luncheon, — Schelling,  the  Flemish  servant,  send- 
ing everything  up  in  the  nicest  order  and  well 
cooked,  with  a  carte  of  the  viands,  spelt  according 
to  his  notions  of  orthography.    Virtue, — so  her 


name  signified  in  G.reek,  —  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
workmen,  in  short  white  gown,  and  red  scarf  round 
her  waist,  brought  us  our  luncheon,  and  did  mes- 
sages for  us.  bhe  had  her  needlework,  too, — em- 
broidering, in  biright  colors  and  neat  pattern,  the 
border  of  a  home-woven,  strong,  white  cotton  petti- 
coat Often,  while  we  were  at  our  midday  meal, 
the  workmen  came  and  offered  us  olives  and  gher- 
kins, and  water  fixym  their  skin  bottles ;  these  bottles 
they  hung  on  trees  in  the  shade.  While  we  talked 
and  worked,  we  watched  the  workpeople  busy  at 
the  excavations,  which  I  leave  to  abler  pens  than 
mine  to  describe. 

One  day,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  the  son, 
by  the  side  of  a  tomb  wnerc  the  men  were  at  work, 
my  head  ached  so  violently  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  spot  and  rest  under  a  tree.  Half  an  hour^s  sleep 
removed  the  pain,  and  warned  me  to  avoid  the 
noonday  sun  again.  One  morning,  when  the  men 
were  excavating,  I  saw  taken  from  the  grave  of  a 
PhGenician  woman  a  small  round  bronze  mirror, 
with  a  short  handle.  It  had  been  placed  beneath 
her  head,  as  was  the  Phcenician  custom.  There  lay 
the  skull  and  the  rust-eaten  mirror,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old.  Beside  them  stood  people  of 
many  a  race  and  many  a  clime, — from  east  and 
west,  from  the  sunny  south  and  fkr  northern  shores. 
Beckoning  to  a  Greek  workman  to  accompany  me 
with  a  spade,  I  carried  that  skull  and  two  others  to 
a  green  bank  under  a  shady  tree,  where  the  man 
dug  a  little  grave,  and  there  I  buried  them  with 
their  faces  turned  to  the  sea  they  loved  so  well.  The 
foreheads  were  low,  and  the  heads  small. 

Some  of  the  excavators  were  Turks,  others 
Greeks ;  a  negro,  a  Mahometan,  ate  apart  from  the 
rest  Of  an  evening,  this  tall  African,  in  the  gaudy 
colors  so  dear  to  his  race,  used  to  seat  himself  under 
a  fi^-tree  in  the  court,  and  oat  his  solitary  meal 

Clear  and  sparkling,  and  almost  hidden  in  thei 
nook  of  a  wooded  ravine,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Phcenician  and  Greek  burying-ground,  was  a  well 
of  exquisite  water.  Good  water  is  so  scarce  in 
many  parts  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  a  spring 
is  hailed  as  a  blessing.  I  call  this  spring  the  Tam- 
merhinda  Well,  in  memory  of.  my  mend  Madame 

S 's  love  for  that  sweet-scented  flower  of  her 

native  Egypt 

The  juniper-trees  grow  luxuriantly,  making  qnite 
a  leafy  tent ;  their  berries  are  quite  different  trom 
those  of  the  juniper-tree  at  home,  being  large  and 
brown,  and  tasting  somewhat  like  a  medlar.  In  the 
fields  around  were  many  of  the  tiny  ant-lion  traps, 
ready  to  entrap  any  unwary  insect  that  might  ven- 
ture near  them. 

From  the  hiU  one  morning  we  saw  the  Pacha  of 
pt's  yacht  pass,  en  route  for  Alexandria.  The 
je  supplied  us  with  good  dark-colored  bread,  — 
the  top  strewed  with  sesame  seeds,  —  fresh  egg^s,  and 
the  best  of  honey.  Our  sugar  having  come  to  a  low 
ebb,  we  sent  to  the  village  for  more ;  no  sugar  was 
to  be  had  there,  but  one  poor  woman  begged  our 
acceptance  of  five  lumps,  all  her  little  store. 

Of  a  Sunday  monung  the  Kalavarda  villagers, 
and  others  from  a  greater  distance,  came  and  sat  in 
the  court,  inspecting  aU^our  movements.  Some  of 
the  women,  bolder  tnan  the  rest,  came  and  peeped 
into  the  windows;  and  one,  with  bare  head  and 
necklace  of  gold  coins  round  her  throat,  actually 
walked  into  the  house,  and  would  have  poked  into 
every  comer,  had  she  not  been  summarily  seat 
away. 

We  visited  the  village  church,  whose  bell  b^gan 
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to  ring  as  we  drew  near ;  the  bell  was  presented  to 

the  j>eoplc  of  Kalayarda  by  Mr.  S ,  and  this  is 

why  it  IS  always  ready  with  its  voice  of  gratitude 
when  any  of  his  family  or  fHends  arrive.  The 
church  is  good,  its  floor  of  ffray  and  white  mosaic 
stone-work,  so  common  in  lihodes  and  the  other 
islands,  which  gives  a  clean,  gay  look  ;  some  of  the 
patterns  are  prettily  and  ingeniously  done.  Our 
nail  and  summer-hbuse  in  town  are  paved  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  Rhodiote  villagers  vie  with  each  other 
in  trying  to  see  which  will  nave  the  best  church ; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  are  always 
ready  to  help  cither  in  the  transport  of  materials  or 
in  building,  the  expense  of  constructing  a  church  is 
not  really  so  great  as  one  would  suppose. 

We  had  seats  in  front  of  the  cafi^,  and  being  a 
Jete  day,  groups  of  villagers  gathered  round  as  usual 
to  stare  at  us.  The  cafe  is  kept  by  a  gigantic  Alba- 
nian with  a  bad  countenance.  He  served  us  with 
excellent  coffee.  A  stately  girl  passed,  dressed  in 
blue,  bearing  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  and  slight- 
ly supported  by  one  hand.  Her  expression  was  pen- 
sive, and  every  movement  graceful ;  she  might  have 
stood  for  a  B«bekah.  Another /«/6  day  found  us  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village,  where  dancing 
was  soing  on  right  merrily.  Men  and  women  cross- 
ing tneir  hands,  formed  a  circle,  and,  beating  time 
heavily  with  their  feet,  performed  a  monotonous 
dance  to  monotonous  music.  One  man  led  the 
dance  vigorously,  snapping  his  fin^rs  and  keeping 
time.  Most  of  the  women  were  dressed  in  strong 
white  calico,  the  border  of  their  petticoats,  and 
sometimes  their  jackets,  prettily  embroidered  in  col- 
ored silk ;  their  heads  were  kerchiefed,  gaudy  colors 
predominating ;  strong  black  or  red  shoes,  and  no 
stocking.  Many  of  tnem  wore  ornaments,  and  had 
flowers  m  their  hair,  —  a  red  scarf  round  the  waist. 
Very  short-waisted  and  somewhat  unshapely  most  of 
the  women  were ;  their  teeth  were  superb  and  white 
as  snow,  fine  eyes,  and  good  feet  and  ankles. 

The  men  wore  the  usual  Greek  dress,  and  some 
of  them  had  also  a  flower  &tuck  behind  the  ear.  In 
the  midst  of  this  circle  was  seated  the  musician,  jin- 
^ng  zealously  on  a  small  wooden  lyre.  Beside 
nim '  stood  the  improvisatore,  singing  loudly«  and 
making  grimaces.  A  few  of  the  men  in  the  circle 
took  up  the  song,  which  they  sang  verse  about. 
Some  of  the  verses  were  thus  translated  to  me :  — 

'*  Poarteen  young  eirls  are  seated  under  a  fine  tree, 
The  most'beAutiml  among  them  is  chosen  to  crown  the 
tree  with  flowers." 

**  A  voong  girl  siU  beside  the  king  and  spins  cotton, 
Other  giris  come  and  throw  permme  round  her.** 


Then  they  sanor  of  the  pleasure  the  villagers  have 
in  the  dance ;  of  the  village  maidens,  with  their 
beautiful  eyes  and  pretty  dresses.  And  they  sang, 
too,  of  the  strangers  who  were  present,  and  wished 
them  bright  and  happy  days. 

At  Symi  the  dances  are  more  varied,  and  the 
people  dance  better. 

Many  of  the  women  present  were  taking  care  of 
their  children ;  every  one  of  the  little  creatures  had 
something  attached  to  his  or  her  cap  to  keep  away 
the  evil  eye, —  a  shell,  a  cross,  a  sprig  of  garlic,  or 
some  eoually  efficacious  protection. 

The  largo  room  in  which  this  village  ball  took 
place  served  as  bedroom,  kitchen,  reception-room, 
and  all.  In  one  comer  was  a  raised  platform,  piles 
of  cushions  at  one  side  to  make  shake-downs  for  the 
£unily.  The  fiirniture  was  very  simple,  —  a  large 
wooden  chest,  a  clumsy  dresser,  and  a  few  chairs. 


In  apothcr  comer  were  several  sacks  of  cotton,  and 
a  weaving  apparatus ;  the  village  families  grow  and 
weave  their  own  cotton.  A  partial  partition  at  one 
side  of  the  room  contained  the  primitive  quern,  jars 
of  wine,  water,  and  provisions.  Over  the  fireplace 
and  round  the  walls  were  arranged  quantities  of 
earthenware  jars  and  plates  of  common  brown  crock- 
ery. Among  those  homely  dishes  was  an  antique 
plate  of  Lindos  china.  T^is  rare  and  quaint  china 
was  made  at  Lindos  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  specimens  are  still  to  be  had  in  that  ancient 
city.  It  is  a  good  time  to  buy  Lindos  china  im* 
mediatelv  after  an  earthquake,  as  the  people  will 
then  sell  it  cheap  in  their  anxiety  to  make  some- 
thing of  it  ere  another  earthquake  comes  and  de- 
stroys the  little  store  they  have  left. 

Over  a  few  embers  in  the  fireplace  was  a  little 
iron  tripod,  the  hot  hearth,  oven  and  stove  of  those 
siniple  villagers. 

The  Rhodiote  villagers  will  not  take  a  mate  from 
any  village  but  their  own,  thus  causing  constant 
intermarriages.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Kalavarda  are 
descended  m>m  two  families  who  settled  there  ages 
ago.  On  our  way  homewards,  some  of  the  dancers 
presented  us  with  fruit  and  flowers.  An  old  blind 
man  coming  slowly  along  the  road  with  a  bunch  of 
tobacco-lea?  in  his  hand  begged  some  one  to  prepare 
it  for  him.  A  neighborly  old  dame  sat  down  by  the 
wayside  to  arrange  the  precious  weed,  while  the 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  open- 
ing his  mouth  to  its  fullest  extent,  began  a  nasal 
chant,  more  startling  than  agreeable.  All  the  peo- 
ple sing  through  their  nose. 

On  the  Jele  day  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  we 
went  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Rhodes,  where  all 
the  singing  and  chanting  was  nasal. 

The  archbishop  and  bishops  were  in  gorgeous 
robes,  the  priests  in  picturesque  costume,  the  mosaic 
floor  strowed  with  evei^greens.  It  had  altogether  a 
fine  effect,  if  one  could  have  been  deaf  to  the  sing^ 
ing !  In  the  Greek  churches,  the  men  and  women 
sit  apart,  as  they  do  in  the  Temple  church.  The 
Rhodiote  priesthood  is  extremely  illiterate ;  some  of 
the  priests,  I  am  told,  can  neitner  read  nor  write, 
and  can  only  repeat  the  prayers.  The  people  in 
consequence,  poor  souls,  are  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, their  fast-days  forming  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion.  To  eat  meM  on  a  fast-day  is  a  deadly  sin, 
to  pick  an  employer's  pocket  a  trifling  ofllence. 
There  is  no  ena  of  fast-days ;  you  want  a  washer- 
woman ;  it  is  a  Jete  day,  she  cannot  come.  You 
want  a  workman,  the  same  excuse  offers.  Any 
man  may  be  made  a  priest  The  peasant  who  is 
tilling  the  ground  to-aay^  may  minister  to  the  peo- 
ple to-morrow. 

I  was  amused  by  hearing  a  peasant  express  a 
strong  wish  to  become  a  priest;  one  thing  alone 
deteired  him,  —  his  love  of  dancing,  and  a  priest 
should  not  dance! 

The  priests  are  poorly  paid,  and  labor  in  the  fields 
like  the  rest  of  the  peasants.  Most  of  the  peasants 
have  a  field  of  their  own  which  they  cultivate,  and 
it  descends  from  father  to  son.  Oxen  are  employed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Afler  coUectmg  the 
taxes  in  one  of  the  villages,  some  time  ago,  the  tax- 
gatherer  proposed  a  hew  exaction  to  requite  him  for 
his  trouble  m  coming  so  far  to  collect  taxes,  and 
finished  his  duty  by  carrying  off  some  fowls  belong- 
ing to  a  poor  woman.  Having  a  spirit  of  her  owat, 
she  made  such  an  outcir  that  the  fbwb  were  got 
back,  at  least  the  value  of  them  was  returned. 

We  saw  a  beautiful  meteor  one  evening,  —  it 
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glided  over  the  baraques^  and  disappeared  behind 
9ie  great  pine-tree. 

How  beautiful  those  days  were  by  the  sea-shore  1 
where  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence,  save  the  "  eter- 
nal murmur,  the  everlasting  psalm  "  of  the  sea.  On 
the  hillside  those  moonlight  nights,  when  the  wind 
and  the  pine-trees  made  sweet  music  together,  and 
every  fantastic  bush  seemed  to  take  a  human  form. 

We  were  alone  one  evening,  and  eerier  for  the 
men  had  not  come  back  from  town,  and  stirring 
stories  of  the  Ze'ibecks  and  their  barbarous  doings 
helped  to  make  one  remember  that  the  house  was 
not  very  secure,  and  that  one  dog  was  ill,  the  other 
too  small  and  youthful  to  be  of  any  service.  There 
was  a  loaded  gun,  but  in  the  hour  of  need  who 
could  use  it  ? 

If  a  Zeibeck  had  come  and  frightened  us,  my  let^ 
ter  would  have  been  more  interesting ;  but,  honest^ 
ly,  nothing  save  a  platanc  branch  rustling  against 
the  roof,  or  a  solitary  rat  scampering  below  the 
floor  —  the  barafues  arc  on  castora  —  disturbed  our 
rest  that  moonhght  night. 

The  Zeibecks  are  robbers  and  murderers,  who 
infest  the  mountains  of  Anatolia.  Like  the  tickct- 
of-leave  man,  they  have  their  intervals  of  apparent 
respectability,  and  are  sometimes  employed  as  ser- 
vants or  cavasscs.  A  Zeibeck  proves  a  faithful  ser- 
vant to  his  master,  though  he  may  not  think  it  a 
crime  to  rob  any  one  else,  should  a  convenient  occa- 
sion occur.  I  was  told  of  a  Zeibeck  servant,  whose 
employer  trusted  him  with  lar^  sums  of  money, 
which  had  to  be  conveyed  to  different  places.  He 
never  wronged  his  master  a  farthing ! 

'  Those  men  will  not  injure  any  one  who  has  broken 
bread  with  them ;  they  profess  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, say  their  prayers  at  the  appointed  times,  fast 
at  the  Bamazan,  and  commit  robbery  and  murder 
when  opportunity  oflTers.  They  wear  a  peculiar 
dress:  short  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee;  very 
short  embroidered  jacket  and  waistcoat ;  elaborate- 
ly-worked greaves,  and  strong  shoes ;  an  extremely 
mgh  cap ;  the  sash  or  waistband  about  half  a  yard 
wide.  Thus  equipped,  two  men  passed  our  house 
in  Rhodes  one  afternoon.  They  had  been  to  the 
Konak  for  a  passport,  where  they  astonished  the 
officials  by  not  knowing  one  word  of  Turkish ;  they 
could  only  speak  Frencn.  The  bewildered  author- 
ities were  amazed  to  see  Zeibecks  who  could  not 
speak  their  own  mother  tongue.  They  were  taken 
to  the  French  consul,  where  the  enigma  was  solved. 
They  were  respectable  European  merchants,  who, 
being  obliged  to  travel  through  a  wild  part  of  Ana- 
tolia, had  donned  the  Zeibeck  dress  as  a  protection. 

Among  my  recollections  of  Kalavarda,  I  must  not 
omit  special  mention  of  Schelling,  —  tiie  factotum 
of  les  baraquesj  the  most  handy  of  servants. 

One  morning,  having  prepared  breakfast  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  exclaimed,  in 
triumph,  '^Voila  Schelling  qui  n'cst  jamais  em- 
barrass^!" Another  evening,  when  he  was  going 
off  to  meet  some  of  our  party  who  were  out  in  the 
boat,  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  assum- 
ing an  attitude,  exclaimed,  "Ayez  confiance  en 
Scnelling."  Another  time,  after  clambering  up  to 
the  lofl  to  look  fbr  something,  he  turned  round  from 
his  perch,  and  said  gravely,  "  Quand  il  y  a  quelqae 
chose  k  fkire,  il  faut  appeler  Schelling." 

Tears,  smiles,  odd  phrases  in  French,  English, 
German,  and  Flemish,  were  always  at  his  command. 
On  coming  to  Rhodes,  he  candidly  told  his  mistress 
that  he  was  betrothed,  so  that  she  might  have  no 
anxiety  on  account  of  her  female  domestics. 


Years  may  go  on,  other  countries  be  visited,  and 
other  scenes  pass  before  me,  but  Kalavarda,  with 
its  memories,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  sunny 
mornings,  when  Madame  S—  and  I  sat  at  work 
within  the  tent  at  home,  or  under  our  leafy  canopy  * 
over  against  Camirus ;  the  cheery  evenings,  when, 
gathered  round  the  lamp,  stores  of  information 
were  kindly  tendered  to  me  by  my  hospitable  and 
gifted  friends.  There  I  learned  fully  to  appreciate 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  truth;  ana  there  I 
listened  to  many  a  story  of  beautiful  Egypt,  with 
its  holy  associations,  its  noble  river,  and  its  far-famed 
Arab  race. 


IN  THE  DARK. 

I  WOULD  n't  have  been  Robinson  Cmsoe,  not  for 
five  hundred  a  year  and  no  slack.  It 's  all  werry 
well  being  your  own  foreman  and  master,  and  so 
on,  but  then  such  a  life  to  my  mind 's  Hke  a  well- 
flagged  deal  board  just  made  ready  for  flooring. 
You've  been  over  it,  and  touched  it  well  down 
with  your  jack-plane,  and  finished  off  with  your 
trying-plane,  and  there  it  is,  —  or  ou^ht  to  be,  if  it 
ain't,  —  scami)ed  just  like  a  bit  o'  satin,  every  knot 
just  like  a  smooth  brown  eye,  and  every  bit  o'  grain 
standing  out  as  if  polished ;  but  then  turn  it  over, 
and  it 's  all  as  rough,  and  shaggy,  and  splintery  as 
can  be.  It 's  all  werry  well  being  master  and  gang- 
er, but  then  you  has  to  be  journeyman  and  laborer 
into  the  bargain.  But  that  ain't  it  so  much,  for  I 
would  n't  give  a  clout  nail,  let  alone  tuppence,  fbr  a 
feller  as  can't  turn  his  hand  to  anything  in  a  push ; 
it 's  the  lonesomeness  of  the  thing. 

I  expect  it 's  not  liking  to  be  alone  made  me  get 
married ;  and  I  must  say  that  now  there 's  an  old 
bird  at  home,  and  five  little  ones  in  the  nest,  I  ain't 
werr^  lonesome  there.  How  they  do  open  their 
precious  young  beaks,  and  what  a  sight  o'  stuff  it 
does  take  afore  you  can'persuade  'em  to  shut  again  t 
But  I  ain't  grumbling  about  tliat,  mind,  and  inope 
I  never  shall  However,  as  I  said  afore,  I  don't  like 
being  alone,  for  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  werry  lonely 
time ;  but  I  do  like  having  a  mate  come  in  for  an 
hour's  chat,  and  join  me  over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of 
half-and-hadf  in  a  quiet  sociable  manner,  same  as 
you  have  to-night,  Dick  Smith. 

That's  a  good  trying-plane  o*  yours,  —  the  one 
you  had  in  the  shop  to-day,  —  but  I  never  did  see, 
and  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  see,  such  a  tool  as 
one  I  lost  about  four  years  ago, — leastways  I  didn't 
lose  it,  for  I  sold  it ;  but  it  was  a  loss,  for  all  that. 
Fine  sound  bit  o'  beech  as  ever  you  saw ;  while  as 
to  the  iron,  there  was  never  a  better  bar  o'  stuff 
came  out  o'  Sheffield.  Just  show  it  the  ile-stand 
now  and  then,  and  knock  it  up  to  the  right  set,  and 
then  —  whish  !  whish !  —  the  shavings  would  seem 
to  run  off  a  board  as  fine,  and  thin,  and  soft  as  —  as 
—  well  as  shavings,  you  know. 

I  sold  Uiat  plane  for  two  shilling,  and  the  next 
week  I  'd  have  given  five  to  get  it  back,  but  was 
gone  again,  and  I've  never  set  eyes  on  it  nnce. 
X  ou  see,  nothing  looks  worse  than  for  a  man  to  be 
parting  with  his  tools ;  and  when  you  see  a  fellow 
doing  of  it,  he 's  either  one  as  is  n't  worth  his  salt, 
or  else  he 's  werry  hard  drove. 

Now  I  suppose  I  do  make  my  salt,  mostlinss,  or 
else  I  should  n't  have  been  two  years  in  this  stiop ; 
but  about  the  time  I  told  you  of,  1  was  going  to  part 
with  one  o'  my  tools,  so  you  may  suppose  that  I  was 
hard  drove.  It  don't  matter  where  it  was,  but  it 
wom't  a  hundred  miles  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane ;  and. 
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after  being  oat  six  weeks,  I  was  took  on,  and  got 
my  order  to  be  off  with  a  lot  more  down  into  Sur- 
rey, where  there  was  a  cottage  army,  as  they  calls 
it,  a-buildine. 

•  I  slips  oiT  out  o'  the  yard,  ready  to  bust  with  the 
good  news,  and  I  was  at  the  bottom  o'  the  lane  and 
across  Holbom  in  no  time ;  and  in  less  than  that  I 
was  down  our  court  where  we  lodged,  and  up  two 
pair  o'  stairs,  and  into  the  room  before  my  wife  Ead 
time  to  hide  what  she  was  doing  of. 

"  Hooray,  mother,"  I  says,  "  took  on ! "  and  then 
I  stops  short ;  for  though  J  would  not  let  her  think 
I  knew  she  had  been  having  a  good  cry,  it  all  at 
once  struck  me  that  I  should  be  setting  her  off  again ; 
for  I  'd  engaged  to  go  down  into  the  country  for  a 
month  certam,  and  I  should  have  to  leave  her  be* 
hind, — so  I  stops  short. 

"O  father!"  she  says,  "I  am  thankful;  for  I 
don*t  know  what  could  have  gone  next.*' 

We  had,  somehow,  tlien  got  into  the  way  o*  call- 
in*  ourselves  "Mother"  ana  " Father";  and  so  she 
said  she  did  n't  know  what  could  have  gone  next ; 
and  I  'm  sure  I  could  n't  have  told  her,  for  a  many 
of  our  things  had  gone  about  that  time ;  for  what 
with  no  work,  and  a  long  spell  or  two  o*  sickness, 
we  had  to  make  a  good  many  visits  to  a  certain 
relative,  as  I'm  sure  ever}"  honest,  hard-working 
man  hates  the  werry  name  of. 

And  now  I  ain't  speaking  fair,  for  I  said  toe  had 
to  make  a  good  many  visits ;  but  it  wam't  tve,  for 
I  'm  blest  it  I  was  n't  such  a  coward  myself  that  I 
dare  n't  go,  but  stopped  sneaking  at  home,  and  let 
the  wife  go  instead,  which  wom't  at  all  manly,  says 
you ;  no  more  it  wom't. 

Howsomevcr,  when  she  s<ud  that,  I  knew  that 
something  must  go ;  and  I  felt  so  light-hearted  with 
the  idea  o'  that  work  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
so  myself,  and  wrapping  my  old  favorite  plane  up 
m  a  red  handkercher,  I  slips  out  into  Fetter  Lane, 
wjicre  our  uncle  lived.  Off  I  goes,  full  swing,  as 
if  it  was  all  right,  and  with  my  mind  made  up  to 
run  right  in,  pawn  the  plane,  and ,  then  let  the 
missus  have  the  money,  and  make  shift  till  I  could 
send  her  some  more ;  and  then  what  with  thinking 
about  having  to  tell  her  I  was  going  into  the  coun- 
try, and  about  how  soon  the  foreman  would  let  me 
draw  something  on  account,  if  I  did  n't  shoot  right 
past  the  shop. 

"Don't  turn  back  yet,"  I  saj-s  to  myself,  "or 
people  wiU  think  tliere  's  something  wrong."  So  I 
walks  right  on,  and  gets  into  Farrmgdon  IVIarkct, 
and  makes  a  bit  of  a  twist,  and  comes  back  again, 
meaning  not  to  miss  it  this  time. 

Tlierc  it  was,  —  three  golden  balls  hung  out,  and 
a  window  full  of  everything  one  could  find  a  name 
for ;  workin^cn's  tools  and  watches,  silk  kandker- 
chers  and  suvcr  spoons,  flutes  and  fiddles  without 
any  string,  pistols  and  telescopes,  —  the  one  to 
make  a  hole  in  you,  and  t'  other  to  look  at  it  with, 
—  glass  decanters  and  tooth-drawers,  pincers,  rings, 
and  chains,  and  ear-rings,  and  musical  boxes,  and 
composing-sticks;  but  there  wasn't  neitlier  a  smooth- 
ing, nor  a  rebate,  nor  a  moulding,  nor  a  jack,  npr  a 
tryixig  plane  in  the  whole  window ;  and  I  cut  by  as 
hard  as  ever  I  could ;  and,  "  Tom  Scott,"  I  says, 
*•  you  're  a  fool  I    You  *ve  come  to  the  wrong  shop ! " 

All  at  once  I  pulled  up,  and  pretends  to  be  look- 
ing in  at  the  fishingTtackle  shop,  and  stood  there 
aptalking,  as  it  were,  to  an  old  stuffed  Jack  that  was 
a-staring  at  me  with  his  yellow  eyes,  and  his  mouth 
wide  open  and  full  of  hooky  teeth,  that  would  let 
anything  go  in,  but  precious  little  come  out  again ; 


and  then,  somehow  or  another,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
that  great  stuffed  jack,  or  pike,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  was  a  sorter  imitation  o  that  precious  relation  as 
I  came  out  on  purpose  to  see. 

"  Ah ! "  says  1,  "  and  we  poor  chaps  is  the  gudgeon 
as  he  lives  on.  And  a  precious  gudgeon  you  are, 
Tom  Scott,  —  six  feet  high,  fourteen  stone  weight, 
and  humbugging  yourselt;  and  pretending  all  sorts 
o'  gammon,  oecause  you  ain't  got  enough  stuff  in 
vou  to  go  in  like  a  man  to  pawn  that  plane.  Tom," 
1  says,  "  I  'm  ashamed  of  you !  Take  it  home  again, 
and  ask  the  missus  to  do  it  for  you,  and  don't  be  a 
humbug  and  say  you  got  to  the  wrong  shop." 

And  so  I  gave  it  him — that's  me,  you  know  — 
hot  and  strong  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  I 
felt  bettor. 

"  Don't  be  a  donkey,"  I  says ;  and  then  I  hugs 
the  plane  up  tight,  and  walks  on ;  but  I  'm  blessed 
if  everj'body  did  n't  seem  to  know  where  I  was 
a-goin*,  and  kep'  staring  at  the  red  handkercher, 
when  they  would  n't  have  took  a  bit  o'  notice  if  I 
had  carried  the  plane  in  my  hand,  open  like. 

"  Now  for  it,"  1  says ;  for  I  'd  made  my  mind  quite 
up,  and  meant  business,  when  I  meets  a  policeman, 
and  he  looks  at  me,  and  I  looks  at  him ;  and  I  don't 
know  how  a  chap  feels  that  has  stolen  a  plane,  but 
if  he  feels  half  as  bad  as  I  did  that  aflemoon,  why, 
the  sooner  he  turns  honest,  and  earns  the  tool  in- 
stead, the  better  for  him. 

I  knew  I  was  a  fool  to  mind,  and  kep'  telling  my- 
self so ;  but  it  was  n't  no  use,  bless  you,  for  before 
I  'd  got  a  dozen  yards  past  the  policeman,  if  I  did  n't 
turn  round  to  look,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
was  he  turned  round  too,  and  staring  at  me.  Talk 
about  a  look !  why,  his  eyes  went  through  me  like 
mortice  chisels  in  a  door  jamb  ! 


rush 

and  I  believe  1  should  have  done  it, 

have  come  out  at  the  same  moment,  with^is  hand 

in  his  pocket  chinking  some  money,  and  we  nearly 

ran  against  one  another,  and  started  back,  for  be 

knowed  me  by  sight,  and  I  knowed  him,  through 

having  workocl  a  few  benches  off  one  another  up  at 

Cubitt's. 

We  just  nods,  and  he  was  gone  like  a  shot ;  for 
he  knowed  I  could  tell  what  he  'd  been  in  there  for, 
while,  of  course,  I  put  it  to  you,  now,  I  could  n't  go 
in  then,  could  I  ?  On  I  goes  ever  so  far  up  the 
lane,  and  then  back  once  more,  and  this  time,  al- 
though I  knowe<l  evcr}'body  was  looking  at  me,  I 
blunders  right  into  the  shop,  slips  off  the  handker- 
cher, and  bangs  the  plane  down  on  the  counter. 

"  Lend  me  five  shillings  on  this  for  a  week,"  I 
says ;  and  two  or  three  people  in  cupboards  like 
reaches  round  to  see  who  made  such  a  noise ;  but 
as  there  was  four  or  five  more  people  in  the  place, 
nobody  takes  any  more  notice  o'  me,  and  there  I 
stands,  hot  and  savage,  till  a  skinny  little  chap  with 
a  penholder  across  his  mouth,  like  a  bit,  because 
he  was  vicious,  comes  up  and  turns  my  old  plane 
over,  and  then  he  mumbles  as  well  as  he  could  for 
the  pen, — 

"  IIow  much  ?  " 

"  Twelve  and  six,"  I  says ;  for  I  thought  he  meant 
what  did  I  give  for  the  plane^ 

He  gives  it  a  push  and  shakes  his  head,  and  I  was 
just  going  to  speak,  when  I  feels  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  looking  round,  there  was  the  police- 
man I  met,  and  he  says,  — 

"  Where  did  yott  get  it  from,  my  mai>  ?  " 

"  Bought  it,"  aaysij  in  a  regular  flurry. 
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"  Where  ?  "  says  he. 

"  Charing  Cross,"  I  says ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  had  to  let  him  walk  back  to  my  lodg- 
ing with  me,  and  see  my  basket  of  tools,  and  then 
he  only  seemed  half  satisfied ;  while  half  an  hour 
after  I  roused  up  and  went  out,  quite  savage,  swing- 
ing the  plane  in  my  hand,  and  sold  it  at  a  marine 
store  shop  for  two  shillings. 

It  was  hard  work  to  comfort  the  wife  when  she 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  be  left  alone ;  for  **  O 
Tom,"  she  says,  "  the  poverty 's  hard  cnoi^h  to  bear 
without  having  to  be  separated."  But  1  promised 
her  that  I  'd  take  a  lodging,  and  ^t  her  down  with 
me  as  soon  as  I  found  the  work  likely  to  last ;  but 
next  morning  at  breakfast  I  saw  more  than  one  tear 
drip  into  her  teacup. 

Bat  it  was  a  bright  morning,  and  I  'd  been  doing 
all  I  could  to  cheer  her  up ;  for  I  was  n't  going  to 
start  till  nine ;  so  I  gave  young  Tom  a  treat,  — 
washed  his  head  for  him,  and  rubbed  on  the  soap 
^1  his  little  nob  was  all  white. 

"Now  sloosh,  faryer,"  he  says;  and  I  slooshed 
him,  and  never  got  the  soap  once  in  his  eyes,  nor 
yet  up  his  nose,  which  wasn't  surprising,  seeing 
what  a  little  chap  he  was  then,  and  no  nose  at  au 
to  speak  of. 

Well,  at  last  I  had  my  tool-basket  ready,  and  a 
hammer  through  the  handles  to  swing  it  over  my 
shoulder.  There  were  three  clean  aprons  inside 
and  some  odds  and  ends  I  should  want ;  and  then 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  say  good  by.  But 
there,  I  won't  teU  you  about  it,  for  she  took  on  a 
great  deal,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  away 
from  her. 

"  You  will  write,  Tom  ?  "  says  she. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  I  says. 

"  And  I  've  put  four  sheets  and  some  envelopes 
in,"  she  says,  "so  that  you  needn't  write  on  the 
back  of  the  sandpaper  with  your  pencil,  for  it 's  so 
hard  to  make  out" 

And  then,  after  five  minutes*  silence,  I  bolted  out, 
and  wouldn't  look  behind  till  I  was  out  of  the 
court. 

Why,  of  course  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her  behind ; 
and  I  went  along  with  my  heart  feeling  as  heavy  as 
a  lump  of  lead,  and  everybody  I  met  looking  dim 
and  weary,  which  I  should  think  must  have  been  in- 
digestion, or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  it  soon 
went  oflfi  and  the  clear  sunshiny  morning  seemed  to 
brighten  one  up,  till  I  felt  so  hearty  and  cheery  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  ought 
to  be  miserable,  like  I  knew  the  wife  was  at  home. 
But  there  we  were,  several  of  us,  along  with  carts 
full  of  scaffold-poles  and  material,  and  before  long 
we  were  out  in  the  open  country'. 

Out  in  the  open  country  —  God  bless  it !  —  with 
the  birds  twittering  in  the  trees  and  hedges;  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  with  now  and  then  a  light  cloud 
slowly  sailing  acipss ;  the  soft  wind  smelling  that 
delicious,  that  we  opened  our  mouths  and  drew  in 
great  long  breaths,  as  though  we  should  never  be 
tired.  There  were  flowers  everywhere,  —  lilac, 
laburnum,  and  may;  orchards  ftill  of  pinky  apple 
blossom ;  while  as  to  the  green  of  the  nelds  in  the 
golden  sunshine,  ah !  it  was  a  sight  to  men  who 
had  been  cooped  up  in  close  London  courts,  with- 
out knowing  where  the  next  day's  bread  was  to 
come  from! 

Out  in  the  open  country,  with  fresh  beauties  at 
every  turn !  Why,  we  were  like  so  many  boys, 
running  by  the  carts,  larking,  shouting,  and  making 
regular  fools  of  ourselves,  which  must,  of  course, 


have  been  owing  to  the  light,  firec  air.  I  've  heerd 
talk  of  prisoners,  and  sick  men,  and  their  delight  at 
being  out  once  more ;  but  they  could  not  have  felt 
happier  than  we  did,  out  in  the  open  country,  on 
that  bright  May  day. 

Every  now  and  then,  though,  something  doll 
would  keep  coming  over  me,  and  I  was  n't  sony 
when  it  diu ;  for  what  business  had  I  to  be  so  happy 
atld  cheerful,  knowing  how  miserable  I  had  left 
some  one  at  home  ?  But  so  it  was ;  and  the  bit  o' 
blackness  wore  ofi*,  and  I  was  as  lively  as  the  best  of 
them  five  minutes  after ;  for,  mind  you,  it  is  n't 
money  as  can  give  the  real  gladness  of  heart. 

Well,  we  got  down  to  the  place,  and  the  work 
went  on  merrily.  The  foreman  was  a  good  fellow, 
and  made  me  one  or  two  little  advances ;  and  as 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  work  for  a  good  three  or 
four  months,  I  began  to  look  out  for  a  little  place 
where  I  could  bring  some  one  down  to ;  and  a  com- 
fortable lodging  I  soon  found,  made  all  my  little 
arrangements,  and  sent  a  letter  up  with  a  post-office 
order  inside,  so  that  some  one  and  the  two  little 
ones  could  come  down  comfortable  next  day  but 


one. 


Every  one,  I  dare  say,  has  his  own  fancies ;  and  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  one  o'  mine.  I  don't  know 
any  one  thing  so  satisfactory  as  driving  a  nail  home. 
You  make  a  small  hole  with  your  bradawl ;  in  go^ 
your  nail ;  and  then,  tapping  gently  at  first,  yon  go 
on  by  degrees,  until  the  head  gets  nearer  and  near- 
er, and  at  last  is  driven  right  into  the  soft  deal 
board. 

Not  much  in  it !  says  you.  Perhaps  not  to  your 
way  of  thinking ;  but  every  man  to  his  trade,  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  m  every  trade  there 's  a 
similar  feeling.  I  've  seen  blacksmiths  laugh  as  they 
pegged  away  at  their  iron ;  the  old  cobblers  grin  as 
they  drew  the  wax-end  tight ;  the  painters  wag  their 
heads  as  they  laid  on  the  flatting ;  and  something  o' 
the  same  kind  in  most  trades ;  and  it 's  only  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  so,  for  a  fellow  would  not  be 
much  of  a  workman  if  he  did  n't  love  bis  craft. 

Well,  I  was  busy  driving  the  nails  in  a  piece  o' 
boarding,  thinking  all  the'  time  about  the  missus     . 
coming  down,  when  I  makes  a  false  stroke,  hit  the     I 
nail  o'  one  side,  and  it  flew  up  and  caught  me  right 
in  the  eye. 

Talk  about  agony!  No  one  knows  what  I  suf- 
fered, for  in  a  short  time  the  inflammation  spread 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  I  was  (juite  blind,  so 
that  I  had  to  be  led  home  to  my  lodging.  Perhaps 
you  know  what  a  bit  o'  dust,  or  a  lash,  or  anything 
o'  tiiat  kind  is  in  your  eye ;  you  know  the  pain  ana 
worrying  it  gives  you ;  so  you  can  think  what  I  suf- 
fered—  a  great,  tall,  stout  fellow  —  as  I  lay  tum- 
ingabout,  with  the  sweat  dropping  off  me. 

Doctor  came,  and  did  all  he  could.  Next  day 
came,  and  the  pain  seemed  easier.  Next  day  after 
that  came,  and  a  letter  saying  my  wife  would  not 
be  there  for  another  day,  and  some  one  had  to  read 
it  to  me,  for  everything  was  black  as  night ;  and  at 
last,  woim  out  with  pain  and  lonesomeness,  and  the 
horrid  fear  that  I  was  to  be  a  blind,  helpless  man, 
I  turned  over  upon  my  face,  and  stopped  there  till 
the  pillow  was  ^uite  wet. 

Yes,  I  know  it  was  the  act  of  a  child ;  but  I  felt 
one  then,  as  I  thought  of  the  bright  light  of  God's 
sunshine  gone  fi:t)m  me  forever ;  that  I  should  gaze 
no  more  upon  the  loving  face  of  my  own  wife,  and 
that  t^e  merry,  bright  eyes  of  nay  little  ones  would 
sparkle  for  me  no  more.  That  I  should  henceforth 
grope  about  in  the  dark,  seeking,  like  that  sorcerer 
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in  the  Testament,  for  some  one  to  lead  me  by  the 
hand.  That  I,  the  great  man  of  bone  and  muscle, 
should  be  in  a  moment  stricken  down  helpless,  to 
be  henceforth  a  burden  to  my  poor  wife,  and  we  — 
poor  people. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  child,  I  know ;  for,  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry,  I  lay  there  and  sobbed  miser- 
abhr,  while  eTer3r  tear  smarted  and  burned  like 
melted  lead  running^  over  my  eyeballs.  O  yes,  it 
was  the  act  of  a  child,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  now 
as  helpless  as  the  weakest.  How  I  lay  and  thought 
of  poor  blind  Samson,  and  pitied  him!  How  I 
called  to  mind  those  with  sightless  eyeballs  whom  I 
had  often  passed  by  uncaringly;  and  how  I  thought 
and  thought  what  could  I  do  for  my  bread  in  the 
long,  long  night  that  now  seemed  my  future. 

**  In  the  oark !  in  the  dark ! "  I  kept  on  groaning 
to  myself  as  I  lay;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  past 
time,  and  of  how  great  a  blessing  I  had  thoughtless- 
ly enjoyed;  and  then  the  thought  came  to  me  of 
other  blessings  which  never  seemed  blessings  be- 
fore, for  being  mostlings  short  o'  money,  I  always 
thought  myself  hard  iSed,  and  growled  more  than 
I  ne^  have  done.  And  at  last  oif  all  thinking  and 
suffering,  my  head  seemed  to  get  hot,  and  I  turned 
delirious, — half  mad,  yon  know,  —  and  went  on 
terribly,  I  suppose,  till  two  days  after,  when  I 
seemed  to  wake  up  in  the  dark,  and  lay  stiU,  think- 
ing and  wondering  where  I  was,  till  I  heard  a  noise 
as  of  some  one  moaning,  and  I  calls  out,  *^  Who 's 
there?"  I  knew  who  it  was  directly^  for  I  just 
beajrd  the  one  word  **  Tom  "  sobbed  out,  and  then 
there  was  an  arm  under  my  head,  and  tears  falling 
upon  my  poor  sightless  face,  and  such  tender,  hope- 
ful words  whispering  to  me,  as  made  my  heart  swell 
and  beat;  and  I  felt  that,  come  what  might — come 
sickness,  come  sorrow,  blind,  or  able  to  see — I  had 
some  one  to  lean  on,  and  to  lead  me  by  the  hand. 

We  were  werry  quiet  then,  and  I  lav  on  my  side 
trying  to  look  through  the  black  darkness  at  that 
dear  old  fitce  that  I  could  feel  close  by  me,  as  some 
one  kneeled  down  by  the  bed-«ide ;  but  no,  I  could 
not  see  it  with  my  eyes,  though  I  could  with  my 
heart  And  then  she  stopped  sobbing,  and  talked 
of  hopine  for  the  best,  and  of  how  the  eyes  of  the 
Uindnad  been  opened,  and  that  perhaps  my  afflic- 
tion might,  by  His  help,  yet  be  removed.  And  so 
we  talked  and  talked,  and  she  said  that  we  would 
sorrow  no  more  about  it,  and  then  how  much  she 
ooold  get  by  needlework,  and  all  on  so  hopefully, 
that  I  seemed  to  brighten  up ;  but  only  for  a  few 
moments,  for  I  knew  what  a  dead,  helpless  burden 
I  should  be.  And  then  she  must  have  seen  my 
lace  working,  and,  poor  lassl  she  broke  down 
heraelf,  when  I  said  she  had  better  have  been  left 
a  widder. 

At  last,  in  the  quiet  o*  that  little  room,  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard  but  the  twittering  9'  the  birds 
outside  the  window,  I  said,  in  better  hope,  some 
words  with  her,  as  she  knelt  by  me,  but  we  got  no 
further  than  "  Thy  will  be  done.*? 

.  •  •  •  • 

Dick  Smith,  I  never  knowed  how  much  love,  and 
tenderness,  and  gentleness  there. was  in  this  world 
until  I  groped  alx>ut  it  in  the  dark.  I  'd  been  bit- 
ter, as  many  a  disappointed  workingman,  and  railed 
at  my  betters ;  but  now,  in  the  mi£t  of  my  trouble, 
I  learnt  that  I  had  walked  all  my  life  in  the  dark, 
stumbling  about,  and  not  seeing  the  blessings  that 
were  spread  around  me.  Wo  never  knew  want 
during  that  dark  month  which  we  spent  in  that 
pleasant  country  place,  where  my  wife  led  me  about 


amongst  the  sweet  spring  flowers,  while  everybody 
had  a  kind  and  loving  word  for  me.  The  governor 
allowed  me  half  wages,  and  somebody  dia  needle- 
work, and  they  used  to  pay  her  double  and  treble, 
and  send  me  all  sorts  o^  things,  so  that  we  were  well 
off.  Then  the  doctor  came  every  day,  and  told  me 
I  was  n't  to  fret  about  it,  for  he  hoped  I  should  get 
my  sight  yet. 

One  day  I  sat  trembling  in  my  chair,  with  the 
doctor  operating,  —  not  trembling  at  the  pain,  but 
for  fear  he  mi^t  have  been  deceived ;  somebody 
stood  there,  too,  holding  my  hands,  for  die  had  got 
leave  to  be  present.  All  at  once  there  was  a  bright 
flash  of  light,  and  then  I  felt  my  head  swim,  and  I 
^nted  dead  away,  for  I  could  not  stand  up  against 
Uie  swelling  joy  that  burst  upon  me. 

•  *  •  .  . 

As  keen  a  pur  of  eyes,  as  ready  a  pair  of  hands, 
and  as  willing  and  hopeflil  a  heart  as  1  hope  are  to 
be  found  in  any  workshop  in  England,  Dick  Smith ; 
and  I  'm  a  humble  and  thankful  man  for  it.  But, 
Lord  bless  you,  I  has  my  fits  of  ill  temper  when 
things  ^oes  three-cornered ;  and  then  Patty  comes 
and  whispers  —  God  save  her  —  in  my  ear,  when 
the  sun  shines  again,  and  I  think  of  old  times  before 
my  accident,  and  say  to  her, — 

**  Eyes  shut,  Patty.    I  was  in  the  dark ! " 

MODERN  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 

A  NEW  life  of  Reynolds,  the  great  English  por- 
trait painter,  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  more  tnan 
common  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  ^ood 
portraiture  is  at  once  very  rare  and  very  highly 
prized.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ent article  to  criticise  the  work  of  Messrs.  Leslie 
and  Tom  Taylor,*  which  has  now  been  for  several 
montiis  before  the  public, — we  only  venture  to  give 
expression  to  some  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sub- 
ject, bearing  upon  the  art  of  portraiture  in  England 
m  the  present  day. 

Reynolds  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  brilliant  of  our  native  English  portrait- 
painters.  By  the  force  of  his  genius  he  not  only 
struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself  in  the  countxy 
where  Holbein,  Antonio  More,  Vandyke,  and  Lely 
had  lived  befbre  him,  and  had  left  so  many  of  their 
master-works ;  but  he  made  himself  their  compeer, 
and  was  able  fearlessly  to  place  his  pictures  in  com- 
petition with  the  best  examples  of  Venetian  and 
Flemish  art,  and  to  extort  from  adverse  criticism 
the  admission  that,  whatever  his  technical  deficien- 
cies might  be,  they  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  grace  and  purity  that  no  por- 
trait painter  had  exhibited  before  him. 

The  English  school  still  looks  to  Reynolds  as  its 
founder,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  marks 
the  time  when  art  ceased  to  be  an  exotic  plant  in 
England.  The  school  he  founded  was  naturally 
based  upon  his  practice  rather  than  upon  his  teach- 
ings ;  and  £sw  students  probably  paid  much  heed  to 
his  exhortations,  or  attempted  to  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  I^fichael  Angelo.  The  practice  of  Gains- 
borough also  helped  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
rising  school  to  portraiture ;  for  his  exquisite  feeling 
for  color,  his  taste  and  refinement,  were  only  fully 
brought  out  in  his  portraits,  which  rivalled,  in  some 
respects,  the  masterpieces  of  Reynolds.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  two  painters  predominated  for  many 
years  over  that  o£  Hogarth  and  Wilson,  their  great 
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contemporaries  in  figure  painting  and  landscape; 
and  to  this  day  portraiture  continues  to  be,  in  spite 
of  its  decadence,  the  most  popular  branch  of  art 
in  England. 

Portrait  painting  has  always  been,  and,  as  long  as 
the  national  character  remains  the  same,  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  necessity  in  England.  When  we  had 
no  native  artbts,  we  invited  the  most  accomplished 
*  painters  on  the  Continent  to  take  up  their  abode 
with  us ;  and  our  country  houses  contsun  a  rich  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  Englishmen  b^  those  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  who  were  domiciled  amongst 
us,  as  well  as  of  the  rarer  portraits  of  princes  and 
bui^hers  by  Titian,  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  and 
Vanderhnylst,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  so 
many  creat  proprietors  to  possess. 

In  the  display  of  miniatures  at  South  Kensington, 
comprising  specimens  of  the  art  as  it  existed  amongst 
us  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  reflecting  as 
it  docs  the  kindly  affections  or  the  innocent  vanity 
of  generations  passed  away,  we  have  another  proof, 
if  evidence  were  wanting,  of  the  absolute  craving 
that  exists  in  this  countiy  for  portraiture  of  some 
kind, — good  if  it  can  be  had,  bad  rather  than  none 
at  all.  We  cannot  live  without  it.  The  ^andest 
portraits  in  existence  were  undoubtedly  painted  on 
the  Continent,  by  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  art- 
ists ; — kings  and  princes,  knights  and  ladies  sat  for 
them ;  but  England  is  not  the  less  the  true  home  of 
portrait  painting.  We  love  to  look  at  the  portraits 
of  our  distinguished  and  historical  Englishmen,  even 
more  than  to  read  about  them ;  more  tlian  this,  we 
must  have  the  likenesses  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
and  sisters,  and  we  arc  not  sparing  of  encourage- 
ment and  money  to  the  painter  whose  canvas  shall 
at  once  speak  to  our  anections.  Portrait  painters 
who  would  have  starved  on  the  Continent  have  at- 
tained position  and  fortune  in  England. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given 
amongst  us  to  this  branch  of  art,  portrait  painting 
has  gradually  but  certainly  dechned  since  tne  days 
of  Reynolds  and  Qainsborough.  These  masters,  in- 
deed, can  hardly  be  claimed  as  modern  paintera. 
Reynolds  especially,  though  in  every  sense  an  origi- 
nal artist,  was  drawn  by  the  force  of  sympathy  into 
the  company  of  the  old  masters.  If  we  could  see 
hjs  "Mrs.  Sid'lons"  or  his  "Duchess  of  Devonshire  " 
in  one  of  our  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  we  should 
at  once  feel  how  little  our  portrait  painters  have  in 
common  with  him  or  he  with  them ;  yet  so  great 
was  the  influence  of  his  example  and  success,  that 
his  manner  was  adopted  by  his  immediate  followers, 
and  the  portraits  by  Romney,  Hoppner,  Opie,  Jack- 
son, and  Raeburn  derive  their  excellences,  and  also 
their  defects,  from  a  reverential  following  of  his 
practice.  There  was  a  certain  breadth  and  foree  in 
their  works,  and  especially  a  luminous  Hcsh  paint- 
ing, the  result  perhaps  of  greater  technical  knowl- 
edge, which  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  pictures 
of  Lawrence  and  his  successors  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  advent  of  Lawrence  was  unfortunate  for  the 
cause  of  British  art,  and  particularly  damaging  to 
portrait  painting.  A  highly  gifted  and  accomplished 
artist,  he  became  the  slave  of  fashionable  caprice 
and  vanity.  The  proof  of  his  powers  may  be  seen 
in  such  works  as  "Pius  VH."  and  "  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,"  which  in  the  finer  elements  of  portraiture 
have  never  been  equalled  since ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, his  portraits,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Reynolds,  are  but  hollow  masks  of  faces.  Ilis  studio 
became  a  vast  manufactory,  of  which  he  was  not 


competent  to  assume  the  direction ;  that  is,  he  had 
not  the  power,  which  Reynolds  possessed,  of  making 
the  work  of  his  assistants  his  own  by  the  foree  of  a 
vigorous  understanding  and  a  few  hoars  of  well- 
directed  labor.  His  bnlliant  capacity  was  impaired 
by  the  empty  idolatry  of  the  fiishionable  world 
which  thronged  to  his  painting-room;  he  vitiated 
the  taste  that  Rejuolds  had  created,  and  he  founded 
the  worst  school  of  painting  we  have  yet  seen  in 
England,  in  which  anectation  and  emptiness  rdgned 
supreme,  and  which  was  happily  destined  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  first  thou^htnil  student  who  should 
denounce  its  meretricious  conventionalism,  and  pro- 
claim the  study  of  Nature  as  the  only  safe  ground 
of  practice. 

The  state  of  portrait  painting  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, better  tnan  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
imitators  of  Lawrence  have  disappeared.  Earnest 
students,  like  Watts  and  Boxall,  nave  done  much 
to  restore  and  elevate  the  practice  of  this  difficult 
branch  of  art :  it  is  now  apparently  advancing  with 
the  ^neral  progress  of  the  school ;  and  while  full^ 
admitting,  upon  the  whole,  the  fiiimess  of  the  criti- 
cism applied  to  the  portraits  in  every  succeeding 
exhibition,  we  shall  probably  find  that,  though  im- 
measurably inferior  to  those  produced  by  Titian, 
Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt,  they  hold  their  ground 
as  web,  when  compared  with  these  masters,  as  the 
works  of  our  figure  and  landscape  painters  do  when 
they  are  put  in  comparison  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Paul  Veronese  and  Nicholas  Poussin.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  grand  portrait  is  one  of  the  hignest 
eflbrts  of  the  human  mind.  Among  all  the  painters 
who  have  ever  lived,  only  the  greatest  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  upon  canvas  the  impress  of  the 
soul,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  individual  man 
er  woman :  and  these  are  just  the  works  that  are 
priceless,  that  possess  an  undying  interest  for  the 
learned  and  unlearned  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, far  beyond  that  created  by  all  the  Martyrdoms 
and  Assumptions  that  have  ever  been  painted. 

Tliere  has  been  very  littie  intelligent  criticism 
written  upon  the  portraiture  of  the  present  day : 
that  which  passes  for  it  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  mere  sweeping  de- 
nunciation of  all  modem  portraits  alike.  As  an 
example  of  the  ]xmny-a-line  style  that  passes  for 
criticism,  we  may  quote  from  a  morning  journal, 
which  enjop  the  reputation  of  being  wen-informed 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Art,  a  sentence  at 
the  close  of  two  columns  devoted  to  a  notice  of  the 
last  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  which  the 
portraits  are  thus  introduced  and  dismissed :  "  The 
portraits  are  more  obtrusive  than  ever ;  they  scowl 
and  grin  and  leer  from  every  comer."  We  need 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  a  sentence  like  this 
would  be  tolerated  as  criticism  in  any  continental 
journal ;  rather  let  us  consider  the  assumptions  of 
better  informed  critics,  whose  dicta  arc  received  by 
a  public  too  carelees  to  question  their  accuracy,  and 
adopted  at  once  as  self-evident  truths. 

The  most  plausible  suggestion  which  has  been 
ofiered  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  modem  por- 
traiture has  been  set  forth  by  the  accomplished  critic 
of  the  Times^  and  loudly  echoed  by  many  of  those 
who  deplore  the  present  condition  of  this  branch  of 
art. 

It  is  asserted  that  portrait  painting  should  not  be 
given  over  to  a  special  class  of  painters,  but  that  it 
should  rather  be  the  occasional  practice  of  serious 
subject-painters,  who  have  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing in  its  widest  scope.    By  painters  of  this  order. 
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it  18  uiieed,  portraits  would  be  painted  with  greater 
knowle^^  and  with  higher  aim ;  the  most  mmous, 
the  noblest,  and'  the  most  beautiful  models  only 
would  be  represented  on  canvas,  and  photography 
might  be  lefl  to  reproduce  the  countenances  of  the 
mighty  commonplace  world  who  invade  and  disturb 
the  serenity  of  our  exhibitions. 

This  suggestion,  which  at  first  recommends  itself 
as  pointing  directly  to  the  cause  of  our  weakness, 
and  to  the  remedy  which  ma;^  remove  it,  will  be 
found,  on  very  slight  examination,  to  be  based  on  a 
fallacy;  while  any  attempt  to  act  upon  it  would 
prove  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Even  admitting 
lor  a  moment  that  commonplace  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  be  content  to  leave  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers and  court  beauties  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
historical  psunters,  remaining  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  photography,  it  is  not 
true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  best  portraits  have  been 
the  exceptional  productions  of  historical  painters, 
and  not  the  e very-day  work  of  painters  who  have 
made  portraiture  the  special  branch  of  their  prac- 
tice. The  claims,  indeed,  of  Da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
and  Titian  to  the  broadest  dominion  in  the  realm 
of  art  will  hardly  be  disputed,  and  their  portraits, 
no  less  than  their  historical  compositions,  Dear  wit- 
ness to  the  regal  character  of  their  intellect;  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  Holbein,  Yelascjuez,  Vandyke, 
and  Rc^Tiolds  were  specially  portrait  painters,  and 
only  occasionally  practised  historical  painting,  and 
that  their  portraits  are  distinguished  oy  the  pres- 
ence of  all  those  high  qualities  of  art  the,  absence 
of  which  in  modem  portraits  we  rightly  deplore. 

The  de^neracy  of  our  portrait  painters  could 
only  be  fairly  ascribed  to  tne  special  character  of 
their  occupation,  if  we  found  that  the  practice  of 
their  contemporaries,  who  are  engaged  in  painting 
subject  pictures  and  domestic  pieces,  enabled  them 
to  compete  with,  and  occasionally  to  surpass,  the 
productions  which  they  also  are  probably  inclined 
to  hold  in  light  esteem.  But  do  we  find  that  the 
few  portraits  painted  by  our  most  distinguished 
modem  subject  painters  are  in  advance  of  the  best 
of  those  displayed  in  our  annual  exhibitions  ?  Be- 
cause, in  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  modern  prac- 
tice, by  which  portrait  painting  is  relegated  to  a 
special  class  of  artists,  we  must  inquire  what  sort  of 
portraits  our  modern  subject  painters  are  capable  of 
producing. 

With  tlie  single  exception  of  G.  F.  Watts,  whose 
admirably  drawn  heads  are  apparently  so  many  ex- 
periments in  quest  of  the  technical  excellences  of 
the  Venetian  painters,  we  should  have  little  he^sitar 
tion  in  affirminc^  that  not  a  single  living  subject 
painter  has  produced  a  portrait  in  all  respects  as 
good  as  those  which  have  been  annually  exhibited 
by  the  best  of  our  portrait  painters,  —  by  Watson 
Gordon,  Grant,  or  Boxall.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  refer  pointedly  to  the  failures  of  some  of  our  most 
justly  esteemed  painters  in  their  occasional  trials  at 
portraiture ;  but  the  essays  in  this  direction  of  three 
painters  occur  to  us  at  once  in  illustration  of  our 

S»ition,  —  namely,  those  of  Landseer,  Wilkie,  and 
ay  don.  Landseer  is  only  weak  when  he  is  paint- 
in^  pictures  like  that  of  the  Ellesmcre  family  in 
"  The  Return  from  Hawking,"  and  those  royal  poi^ 
trait  subjects,  painted  by  command,  which  bear  on 
the  face  of  them  manifest  signs  of  weariness ;  Wilkie 
notably  failed  when  he  turned  from  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  with  which  he  fully 
sympathized,  to  paint  life-sized  portraits  of  William 
iV.  and  0*Connell ;  and  Ilaydon  proved  the  shal- 


lowness of  bis  claims  to  rank  with  the  Venetians,  in 
the  first  place  by  his  aflectcd  contempt  for  portrait 
painting,  and  afterwards  by  his  egregious  failure  to 
produce  a  portrait  above  the  level  of  si^-paintin^. 

The  superiority  of  the  portrait  painter  in  tiie 
branch  of^art  wnich  he  follows  is  naturally  to  be 
expected ;  if  he  is  a  true  painter,  he  has  a  special 
individualizing  power  whicn  fits  him  for  his  work. 
This  is  a  gift  or  faculty  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  many  men  who  are  not  artists  by  profes- 
sion, —  caricaturists,  profilists,  and  others,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  human  countenances : 
a  faculty  which,  though  absolutely  essential  to  a  . 
successful  prosecution  of  their  profession,  is  certainly 
not  confined  to  portrait  painters  among  artists :  it 
must  have  been  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, by  many  of  those  painters  whose  range  has 
been  the  widest ;  but  looking  to  the  totally  dinerent 
circumstances  and  teaching  of  modem  schools,  the  • 

Probability  is  that  it  will  be  most  highly  cultivated 
y  those  students  in  whom  it  is  most  strongly  devel- 
oped ;  and  we  find  that  in  our  own  school,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Reynolds  to  the  present  day,  the 
painters  who  have  succeeded  in  portraiture  are 
those  who  have  been  impelled  to  make  it  a  special 
branch  of  study.  ^ 

Painting  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  varied 
of  all  the  arts,  and  in  its  completeness  can  only  be 
compassed  by  intellect  and  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
That  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Rembrandt  painted  por- 
traits that  are  rightly  reckoned  among  the  priceless 
treasures  of  Europe,  is  a  proof  of  their  transcendent 
genius ;  but  it  is  only  the  rounded  intellect  and  con- 
summate skill  of  a  Titian  that  can  grapple  with  all  the 
infinite  difficulties  of  painting ;  and  ordinary  capaci- 
ties must  be  content  to  achieve  excellence  in  some 
special  branch  of  it,  —  figure  painting,  landscape, 
or  portraiture.  A  very  few  names  would  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  those  who,  in  the  intervals  of  what 
is  wrongly  called  more  important  work,  could  pro- 
duce a  portrait  the  like,  of  which  no  modem  hand 
can  approach.  With  a  grand  subject  before  him, 
and  with  a  power  over  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
his  art  whicn  no  modem  painter  possesses,  the  great 
Venetian,  heir  to  all  the  knowledge  bequeathed  in 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  was  able  to  paint  a 
portrait  indeed;  but  we  must  not  therefore  infer 
that  a  subject  painter  of  our  daj'S  shall  be  compe- 
tent to  paint  a  better  head  than  the  man  who  has 
devoted  all  his  days  to  portrait  painting.  Both  are 
men  of  limited  powers,  and  both  have  special  aims ; 
for  even  our  future  painters  all  run  in  little  separate 
ruts,  out  of  which  they  seldom  step  without  coming 
to  a  fall. 

There  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  may 
perhaps  help  us  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
admitted  inferiority  of  our  portrait  painters.  One 
cause  of  weaknes^s  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  modern 
society,  which  is  totally  opposed  to  the  display  of 
marked  character  in  every  shape.  The  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  beautiful  women,  from  whom  Reynolds 
painted  some  of  his  noblest  pictures,  would  probabh* 
now  be  esteemed  vulgar,  loud,  and  improper.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  are  now,  more  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  historv,  tied  down  by  convtjn- 
tionalisms  to  a  dead  level  of  outwanl  expression. 
That  we  all  seem  tending  towards  a  family  likehiss 
may  readily  be  seen  by  examining  the  contents  of  a 
photographic  album,  wherein  we  find  4  collection  of 
similarly  simpering  portraits,  among  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  oetween  a  king  and  a  conjurer, 
or  between  a  duchess  and  a  childix»n*s  nurse. 
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Our  portrait  painters  reflect  pretty  accurately  tlie 
wishes  of  their  sitters,  who  would  shudder  if  they 
were  represented  otherwise  than  as  acting  their 
parts  properly,  according  to  the  conTentional  ideas 
attached  to  them.  A  portrait  painter  who  would 
paint  men,  and  especially  women,  honestly,  as  Hol- 
*  Dein  did,  would  be  likely  enough  to  starve.  Lines 
must  be  softened,  expression  must  be  modified,  ac- 
tion must  be  decorous,  colors  must  be  subdued,  or 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  fashionable  world  would 
be  offended,  and  its  patronage  withdrawn.  Those 
who  have  cultivated  an  acauaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  the  old  portrait  painters  pro- 
test rightly  against  the  modem  violation  of  them,  — 
against  that  subserviency  to  the  fashionable  affecta- 
tions of  the  day  which  in  the  last  generation  vitiated 
the  splendid  talent  of  Lawrence,  and  now-a^iays 
spoils  many  a  promising  painter.  An  artist  of  tran- 
Pendent  ability  mi^ht  indeed  reclaim  the  school ; 
but  short  of  this  there  seems  little  hope  of  any 
great  advance  at  present:  we  can  but  point  out 
and  applaud  honest  effort  wherever  we  find  it,  and 
continue  to  protest  against  affectation  and  weak- 


ness. 


Another  and  a  very  important  element  of  the 
weakness  of  modem  painters  is  that  lack  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  which  mdeed  is  common  to  all  mod- 
em schools.  A  Venetian  picture  was  not  only  an 
expression  of  great  mental  power,  but  the  trium- 
phant chemical  result  of  a  thoroughly  understood 
process.  We  do  not  know  how  'ntian  and  Bellini 
psunted,  but  we  know  that  in  all  the  acres  of  canvas 
covered  in  the  nineteenth  century,  not  a  single 
square  inch  could  be  found  that  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree resembles  their  work  in  quality.  All  true 
painters  of  later  times  have  sought  and  sighed  for 
the  attainment  of  a  similar  result.  Rubens,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  painters  in  the  world, 
was  fascinated  by  the  perfection  of  Venetian  color- 
ing, and  it  was  during  his  Italian  travel,  and  when 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  great  works  around  him,  that  his 
finest  portraits  were  painted ;  and  they  were  paint- 
ed witn  an  evident  intention  to  inform  himself  of 
the  process  commonly  practised  by  the  Italians  of 
the  previous  century.  Reynolds  sacrificed,  or  at 
least  endan^red,  his  future  reputation  by  his  con- 
tinual experiments  to  attinn  the  technical  knowledge 
of  painting  which  was  possessed  by  the  Italians,  and 
the  recovery  of  which  he  felt  to  be  of  such  great 
importance.  Earnest  p^dnters  of  our  own  day,  sick 
of,  and  disgusted  with,  the  leathery  flesh-painting  of 
the  last  generation,  are  ever  intent  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  technical  knowled^  which  alone  can 
enable  them  to  determine  the  v^ue  of  m>unds,  the 
qualities  of  colors,  and  the  action  of  oils  and  var^ 
nishes  upon  the  surfaces  on  which  they  paint.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  consequence  of  accurate 
knowledge  on  these  points ;  but  if  we  could  place  a 
Lawrence  in  juxtaposition  with  a  Titian,  we  should 
immediately  appreciate  the  immense  importance  of 
a  right  process  of  work,  and  the  apparent  inability 
of  all  modem  painters  to  ac(]|uire  the  skill  which  the 
Venetians  possessed,  and  which  in  their  hands  led 
to  most  harmonious  and  agreeable  results. 

Other  drawbacks  of  a  less  appreciable  kind  are  un- 
doubtedly dama^ng  to  the  art  of  portrait  painting  as 
at  present  practised  in  England.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  scale  of  pnces  and  sizes.  Certain 
conventional  and  often  inconvenient  sizes  were  set- 
tled by  Lawrence,  and  his  prices  were  fixed  according 
to  the  size  of  the  canvas,  and  without  any  reference 


to  the  merit  of  the  work,    This  rale  obtains  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better 
It  will  be  for  artists  and  sitters  alike.    If  a  portrait 
be  a  good  portrut,  it  is  not  made  one  whit  more 
valuable  by  being  printed  on  a  bishop's  half-length 
instead  of  on  an  orainary  half-length  canvas :  it  may 
be  advisable  to  make  the  picture  larger  or  smaller, 
but  the  question  of  a  few  inches  on  one  side  or  the 
other  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  price.    In 
design  or  execution,  a  small  whole-length  is  equal 
to  the  same  picture  set  forth  on  a  larj^er  canvas, 
and  there  is  only  a  small  appreciable  difference  of 
labor ;  yet  by  the  present  system  of  prices  adopted 
by  portrait  peunters,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
paint  on  lai^e  and  inconvenient  sized  canvases,  for 
the  sole  reason  of  claiming  a  hicfaer  price  for  the 
work.     The  old  masters  rarely  had  any  canvas  to 
let,  and  their  portnuts  can  generally  be  displayed 
in  the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  English  mansion.    No 
one  would  dream  that  they  would  be  more  valuable 
for  being  so  large  that  they  could  only  be  properly 
hung  up  in  a  town-hall. 

It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  point  out  deficiencies 
which  are  universally  admitted,  and  to  obiect  to  the 
criticism  which  the  deficiencies  call  forth,  than  to 
indicate  the  direction  from  which  we  may  derive 
hope  of  any  great  improvement  in  the  school ;  but 
it  18  impossilue  to  overlook  the  influence  which,  for 
good  or  evil,  is  now  being  exercised,  and  probably 
will  be  exercised  through  all  future  time,  by  the 
marvellous  discovery  of  photography,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  ends  of  painting.  It  is  at  least  a  qu«h 
tion  whether  what  is  called  pre-Raphaelidsm  in 
England  is  not  due  to  this  discovery,  acting  upon 
a  few  minds  unconsciously  impressed  by  the  clear 
manifestations  of  important  truths  hitherto  smoth- 
ered under  broad  conventionalisms.  The  geology 
of  landscape,  for  instance,  was  but  little  appreciated 
by  painters,  before  they  were  taught  by  photography 
that  the  stratification  of  a  rock  cannot  be  expressed 
by  a  few  vague  and  ignorant  touches.  No  painter 
ever  taught  us  so  much  about  the  Alps  as  the  pho- 
tc^aphs  of  BisBot  or  the  small  stereoscopic  slides 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 

Let  us  readily  grant  that  photography  is  not  a 
fine  art  itself,  neither  can  it  posnbly  take  the  place 
of  any  intellectual  work ;  that  it  can  exercise  no 
power  of  selection,  modify  no  expression,  raise  no 
emotion,  evoke  no  sympathy ;  but  although  it  can 
never  raise  us  to  the  contemplation  of  any  spiritual 
tmth,  it  reproduces  accurately  the  aspect  ofihe  ma- 
terial universe.  Its  effect  upon  the  art  of  our  gen- 
eration has  been  great,  not  perhaps  altogether  good. 
So  far,  it  has  certainly  given  an  undue  impuue  to 
the  merely  imitative  faculty,  while  the  noblest  of 
human  faculties,  the  imagination,  has  been  in  abey- 
ance; but  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  influence 
will  tend  in  the  long  run  to  strengthen  the  latter,  by 
endowing  it  with  a  more  accurate  and  enlai^ged  ex- 
perience. We  may  at  least  be  grateful  that  it  has 
displaced  a  great  deal  of  bad  art.  A  photograph  of 
the  Coliseum  or  of  Notre  Dame  is  better  worth  hav- 
ing than  the  incorrect  lithographs  that  used  to  stand 
for  them ;  and  the  sun  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  Ve- 
suvius than  the  execrable  guache  drawings  that  were 
formerly  exposed  in  the  Neapolitan  print-shops, 
^d  althougii  we  may  regret  the  temporary  eclij»e, 
for  such  we  trust  it  is,  of  miniature  painting,  we 
have  little  reason  to  deplore  the  annihilation  ct  that 
cheap  art  of  portraiture  to  which  Mrs.  lirriper  was 
sacrificed,  and  to  the  professon  of  which,  as  she 
says,  **  you  paid  your  tlu*ee  gnineas,  and  took  your 
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chance  as  to  j?hether  you  came  oat  yourself  or  some- 
body else." 

But  while  the  influence  of  photography  m3iy  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  more  careful  study  of  form  and 
detail  which  distinguishes  our  living  subject  paint- 
en  fix)m  their  immediate  predecessors,  our  portrait 
painters  have  refused  to  profit  by  a  discovery  which 
might  be  to  them  an  invaluable  handmaid,  while  it 
never  could  become  a  successful  rival. 

Want  of  strong  individuality  is  the  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  mooem  portraiture,  —  not  only  in  the 
countenance,  but  in  the  action  and  build  of  the 
figure.  The  old  masters  were  all  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  portrait  an  absolute  fact  in 
the  first  place ;  and  although  Titian  and  Vandyke, 
each  in  his  different  way,  by  surpassing  knowledge 
of  treatment,  ennobled  the  aspect  of  their  sitters, 
they  never  sacrificed  an  iota  of  character.  With 
modem  portrait  painters  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
sacrifice  their  strong  faculties  of  observation  to  the 
prevsuling  taste  of  the  day,  or  to  the  requirements 
of  family  affection  and  prejudice.  Against  this 
weakness  photography  bears  witness  in  a  hundred 
ways.  Harsh,  black,  unpleasant,  and  ugly  as  you 
please,  and  utterly  contemptible  as  a  woi^  of  art,  a 
photograph  -sets  before  us  a  true  representation  of 
the  construction  of  the  cranium,  the  exact  set  of  the 
features,  and  the  general  build  of  the  body,  with 
a  marvellous  accuracy  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  human  hand  to  rival.  No  child  will  mistake  it, 
the  dullest  clod  will  recognize  it;  yet  it  is  but  a 
dead  image,  lacking  the  spark  of  human  intellect 
which  gives  life  to  the  meanest  work  of  the  hand, 
and  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  work  of  a 
sign  painter  than  with  it. 

But  by  the  intelligent  portrait  painter,  surely  the 
representation  which  conve^'s  the  exact  conformation 
of  the  skull,  the  air  and  custom,  as  it  were,  of  the 
man  in  his  bodily  presence,  rendered  so  faithfully  by 
this  wonderful  agent,  should  be  received  thankfully 
and  modestly ;  he  should  use  it  as  Vandyke  or  Rey- 
nolds would  gladly  have  used  it,  as  a  valuable  aid, 
not  as  a  base  trammel.  .  Only  an  accomplished 
painter  can  so  use  it ;  only  he  can  translate  its  mean- 
ing. At  present  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  neglected 
by  those  who  might  well  profit  by  its  help,  and  de- 
based by  the  modifications  of  sixth-rate  miniature 
painters,  so  that  many  of  our  portrait  painters  are 
naif  afraid  to  make  use  of  it,  and  altogether  afraid 
to  acknowledge  its  value. 

That  it  must  eventually  be  the  means  of  raising 
the  art  of  portraiture  to  a  more  subtle  and  higher 
rendering  of  truth,  we  firmly  believe.  As  yet  our 
contemporary  portraiture  shows  very,  little  evidence 
of  this ;  but  we  may  mention  the  admirable  portrait- 
basts  of  Mr.  Woofner  in  illustration  of  the  effects 
produced  by  this  wonderful  discovery  upon  an  active 
and  sensitive  inind.  Mr.  Woolner  is  probably 
wholly  unconscious  how  many  of  the  really  valuable 
results  of  photography  he  has  appropriated  and  em- 
bodied in  his  work.  No  portrait  painter  has  vet 
seen  or  felt  the  true  use  of  it,  or  we  should  have  less 
reason  to  complain,  year  afler  year,  of  the  portraits 
ttiat  axe  said  to  disfigure  the  walls  of  the  Koyal 
Academy. 

The  infusion  of  that  hard,  stern  reality  which  ^fe 
BO  greatly  deprecate  in  a  photograph  is  more  than 
all  else  needed  in  modem  portraiture,  and  though  a 
second-rate  painter  may  fear  to  become  the  slave  of 
the  process,  and  is  ever  ready  to  dread  that  his 
work  may  be  superseded  by  its  mechanical  results, 
the  truly  accomplished  artist,  who  has  mastered  the 


greater  difiiculties  of  his  art,  will  recognize  in  pho- 
tography the  most  valuable  of  those  mechanical  aids 
which  n*om  time  to  time  have  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  or 
by  any  special  education,  or  by  any  acquired  Knowl- 
edge of  technical  processes,  that  any  man  can  be^ 
come  a  great  portrait  painter.  A  man  of  genius 
like  Reynolds  takes,  his  position  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  though  all  our  highly  prized  means  and 
advantages  have  never  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Such  a  man  alone  can  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
because  he  is  so  independent  of  them.  Reynolds 
had  no  better  teaching  than  that  of  a  sixth-rate 
painter,  and  no  greater  opportunities  of  study  and 
travel  than  such  as  are  open  now,  at  infinitely  less 
trouble  and  cost,  to  the  great  majority  of  students ; 
yet  he  turned  to  wonderful  account  all  his  oppor- 
tunities, while  he  did  not  scorn  the  meanest  nelp : . 
he  derived  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  his  style  from 
the  study  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemish  masters; 
but  he  never  parodied  their  works :  he  made  use  of 
the  mechanical  assistance  of  his  draperv-men,  and 
gave  life  to  their  work  by  the  &culty  which  enabled 
him  to  make  it  his  own. 

His  light  was  reflected  by  his  immediate,  succes- 
sors, and  finally  went  out  with  Jackson,  the  last  of 
our  luminous  nesh-painters.  No  painter  since  his 
day,  not  even  Turner,  whose  highest  ambition  was 
to  lie  beside  him  in  St.  Paul's,  has  made  so  great  a 
mark,  or  exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish school.  The  present  school  of  portraiture  needs 
above  all  thin^  the  direction  and  presence  of  a  man 
of  similar  genius,  if  only  to  teach  our  painters  how 
to  throw  aside  the  weakness  which  makes  tb^m  tlie 
slaves  of  fiishionable  caprices,  and  to  instruct  them 
how  to  make  use  of  the  advantages,  discoveries, 
and  highly  increased  means  of  study,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  added  to  the  general  sum  of  their 
resources  and  experience. 

STAGE  IMPROMPTUS. 

"  Let  those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them,  that 
will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of 
barren  spectators  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to 
be  considered :  that 's  villanous ;  and  shows  a  most 
pitifid  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it."  True,  O 
Shakespeare  I  Gagging  is  a  pitiful  vice ;  but  it  has 
kept  the  stage,  and  will  keep  it,  protest  as  we  may. 
Some  of  the  funniest  bits  in  the  Critic,  as  acted,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  printed  copy  of  that  admira- 
ble burlesque ;  and  we  are  vastly  mistaken  if  that 
popular  nobleman,  my  Lord  Dundreary,  is  not  al- 
most entirely  a  creature  of  gag. 

When  O'Neill's  company  played  at  Dundalk,  an 
influential  patroness  commanded  Pizarro,  and  the 
manager  was  compelled  to  engage  a  Rolla  j&om 
Dublin  for  the  occasion.  He  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  "  star  "  aware  that  the  state  both  of 
treasury  and  wardrobe  forbade  the  employment  of 
the  usual  force  of  supernumeraries;  so,  when  the 
representative  of  Atauba's  army  appeared  -  on  the 
scene,  Rolla  was  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  and 
stopped  short  in  his  invocation.  Quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  however,  he  exclaimed:  "FTAo//  all 
slain  but  thee  f  Come,  then,  my  brave  associate," 
&c.,  —  a  piece  of  gag  pardonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Hardly  so   excusable  was  that  perpetrated  by 
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Emery  in  the  same  play  at  Drvry  Lane.  The 
rising  of  the  cnrtain  had  been  delayed  beyond  the 
usual  time;  the  audience  grew  impatient,  and 
Kemble,  in  no  very  good  temper,  informed  the 
hoQse  that  they  were  only  w.'iiting  Mr.  Emery's 
arrival  to  go  on  with  the  performances,  —  he  being 
t^c  sentinel  of  the  evening.  At  length  the  tartly 
actor  came,  and  easily  made  his  peace  by  explain- 
ing that  he  had  been  detained  at  home  by  an  mter^ 
esting  domestic  event.  The  well-known  prison  scene 
came,  and  the  following  colloquy  took  place  between 
RoUa  and  the  soldier :  "  Hast  thou  a  wife ? "  "I 
have."  "  Hast  thou  children  ?  "  "  I  had  two  this 
morning.  /  have  got  three  now  !  **  Exit  Rolla  in  a 
passion,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  laughter.  For  that 
night  at  least  Emciy  was  the  hero  €^  the  play. 
Equally  successful  in  bringing  down  the  house  by 
illegitimate  means  was  an  actor  who,  playing  Bar- 
barossa  at  a  loaport,  appealed  to  the  S}iiipathies  of 
his  nautical  listeners  by  explaining :  — 

"  Did  not  T, 
By  that  brave  knight,  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  assistance. 
And  in  conjunction  with  the  cnliant  Nelnon, 
Drive  Bonaparte  and  all  his  nerce  marauders 
From  Kgypi's  shores?  " 

"  Let  me  play  Catesby  to  your  Richard,"  said  a 
country  tailor  with  a  soul' above  buttons,  to  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  ^^  and  I  will  make  you  a  coat  for 
nothing."  The  bargain  was  struck.  Catesby  got 
on  well  enough  till  ne  came  to  the  tent-scene ;  but 
rushing  on  the  stage  at  RichanVs  challenge  of 
"Who's  there?"  ho  was  so  startled  by  the  great 
actor's  glance,  that  he  stood  transfixed,  only  amo  to 
stammer  out:  "'Tis  I,  my  lord,  the  early  village 
cock  "v -and  there  ho  stuck  fast,  while  the  peoplo 
shouted  with  delight,  and  Cooke  growled  out,  "  Why 
tho  deuce  don't  j*ou  crow,  then  ?  " 

An  interpolation  of  Quin's  brought  him  into  seri- 
ous trouble.  Playing  Cato  at  Drury  Lane,  Wil- 
liams, who  acted  the  messenger,  in  delivering  the 
sentence,  **  Cassar  sends  health  to  Cato,"  gave  such 
a  peculiarly  ludicrous  pronunciation  to  the  last 
word,  that  Quin  indignantly  replied,  "Would  he 
had  sent  a  better  messenger  1"  This  so  enra^d 
the  Welshman,  that  he  ch^enged  Quin,  who  tried 
to  laugh  him  out  of  his  passion.  Williams,  however, 
was  determined  to  revenge  his  outraged  dignity,  and 
attacked  Quin  as  he  was  leaving  tho  theatre.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  draw  in  self-defence,  and  the 
hot-headed  Welshman  paid  for  his  folly  with  his  life. 

Prologues  are  never  heard*  now-a-days,  but  play- 
goers used  to  resent  their  omission,  and  it  took  some 
time  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  fashion.  When 
Colo  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  some  years  ago, 
it  was  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  prologue.  Mr. 
Wignell,  as  Fortius,  was  suffered  to  pronounce  his 
opening  lines, — 

"  The  dnwn  is  overcast;  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day,**  — 

and  then  cries  of  "Prologue,  prologue!"  rang 
through  the  house.  Unaffected  by  the  uproar,  the 
actor,  without  pausing  or  changing  his  voice,  went 
on, — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been  no 
Prologue  spoken  to  this  piny  these  twentv  years.  — 
The  great,  the  important  dav,  big  with  tHe  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome ! " 

which  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  that  they 
allowed  the  play  to  go  on  without  further  interrup- 
tion. Still  better  and  worse  was  the  Nottingham 
manager's  speech  as  Richard  HI.:  — 


"  Hence,  babbling  dreams ;  you  threaten  here  io  vaio. 
Tlj^nt  man  in  the  brown  vig  ka$  got  in  wUktmtpagkg. 
Riuhard  's  himself  again !  ** 

Nor  did  the  marring  of  Shakespeare's  text  stand  in 
Stephen  Kemble's  way,  when  he  wanted  to  rebuke 
a  noisy  occupant  of  the  boxes  at  the  Dublin  Thea- 
tre, who  annoyed  Stephen  by  applauding  every- 
thing, and  did  it  by  making  Shylock  assure  Gra- 
tiano :  "  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  this 
bond,  thou,  and  that  noisy  fellato  in  the  boxes  yonder^ 
but  offend  your  lungs  to  speak  so  loud." 

Some  of  the  roost  comical  interpolaitioiis  have 
come  from  the  audience  itself.  When  Spranger 
Barry's  Romeo  drew  all  the  town  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, Grarrick,  in  defence,  took  to  playing  the  same 
character  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  first  occasion  of 
his  doing  so,  upon  the  love-lorn  Juliet  exclaiming, 
"  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  "  a 
good-natured  auditor  saved  Garrick  the  necessity 
of  repl)dng,  by  calling  out,  "  Because  Barry  is  gone 
to  the  other  house."  ....  Bernard,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, relates  a  good  ston-  of  Haydon  the 
painter.  "  One  evening  I  was  playing  Sharp  in  the 
Joying  Valet,  at  Plymouth,  when  my  friend  Benjamin 
Haydon  and  his  little  son  (B.  R  H.)  were  m  the 
stage-box,  and  on  my  repeating  the  words,  *■  I  hare 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  last  Monday  was  a  fort- 
night,' young  Haydon  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  audible 
through  the  bouse :  *  What  a  whopper !  You  dined 
at  my  father's  house  tliis  afternoon.'"  The  same 
actor  is  also  responsible  for  the  following:  "Our 
principal  actress,  a  Mrs.  Kirby,  playing  Qoeea 
Anne,  inquired  very  piteously, 

*  0,  when  shall  I  have  rest? ' 

A  ruthless  jj^rocer  started  up  in  the  pit  and  shouted 
out,  *  Not  till  you  have  paid  me  my  one  pound  one 
and  tenpence,  ma'am.' "  Quite  as  matter-of-&ct  in 
his  way  was  the  Yankee  who,  strolling  into  a  thea- 
tre on  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  the  Crimean  stronghold,  could  not  hear  Ham- 
let's complaint,  — 

"I  die,  Horatio; 
The  potent  spirit  quite  overcrows  my  spirit; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  Englaud,"  — 

without  easing  his  mind  by  shouting  across  the  pit, 
"  Die  away,  old  boss  !  Sebastopol  *s  taken ! "  —  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  information  that  probably  sui^ 
prised  the  representative  of  the  Danish  prince,  ta 
much  as  an  English  Othello  was  astonished  by  a 
girl  tumbling  from  gallery  to  pit  as  he  pronoimced 
the  words,  — 

"^T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Casslo*8  death.** 

Stage-managers  are  often  nearly  driven  out  of 
their  wits  by  perverse  fuperSy  who  will  misunderstand 
their  instructions,  like  the  stage  centurions  who  re- 
ceived Quin  as  Coriolanus  with  a  sudcession  of  gi?ive 
bows,  because  he  had  told  them  to  lower  their  fasces 
when  he  appeared ;  and  Mr.  General-Utility  is  apt 
to  bring  down  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  upon  his 
unlucky  head  by  marring  the  leading  actor's  most 
effective  scene.  At  a  rehearsal  of  the  banquet 
scene  in  Macbethy  the  "first  murderer,"  spite  of 
Macready's  adjurations,  persisted  in  walking  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  thereby  entirely 
hiding  Macbeth  from  the  audience.  The  tragedian 
impatiently  called  for  a  carpenter,  a  brass-headed 
nad,  and  a  hammer.  The  carpenter  came.  "Do 
you  see  that  plank  there  ?  Drive  the  nail  into  that 
spot"  It  was  done.  "  Now,  you  sir,"  (this  to  the 
"murderer,")  "look  at  that  naiL    Come  down  to 
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that  spot,  not  an  inch  &rthcr,  and  wait  there  till 
I  come/*  Mr.  Utility  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
Macready's  mind  was  enay.  Night  came,  and  with 
it  the  banquet  scene.  The  "  first  murderer  **  enters, 
walks  down  the  stage,  stops  suddenly,  then  turns 
round  and  round,  apparently  looking  for  something 
he  had  dropped.  The  audience  begin  to  titter. 
>Iacready  stalks  to  the  man^  side :  **  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  are  you  about  ? "  *'  Sure,"  exclaims 
the  *•* murderer,"  "ain't  I  looking  for  that  blessed 
nail  of  yours ! "  The  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the 
audience  may  be  imagined.  The  "  first  murderer  *' 
had  to  give  his  royal  employer  a  wide  berth  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

The  most  experiencfed  actor  is  apt  to  find  his 
tongue  unruly  at  times,  and  playing  strange  tricks 
wiS  the  text.  The  following  curious  colloquy  took 
place  between  Quin  as  Balance  and  Peg  Woffington 
as  Sylvia  in  the  Recruiting  Officer:  "Sylvia,  how 
old  were  you  when  your  mother  was  mnrriedf** 
"What,  sir?"  "Pshaw,  I  mean,  how  old  were 
you  when  your  mother  was  horn ? "  "I  regret,  sir, 
i  cannot  answer  your  questions ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
how  old  I  was  when  my  mother  died  !  ** 

Peg  was  not  so  stupid  as  the  actor  who  peraisted  in 
sdckin?  to  his  text,  when  Elliston  as  Richmond  blun- 
deringly asked,  "  Is  young  George  Stanley  slain  f " 
and  replied,  "  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester 
townl"  An  Aberdeen*  actress  having  to  ask  if 
somebody  retained  his  influence  at  the  India  House, 
from  some  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas,  actu- 
ally inquired,  "  Does  he  still  maintain  his  inlfants 
I  at  the  India  House?"  Sometimes  tongue-tripping 
proves  catching,  as  when  Mrs.  Davenport  exclaimed, 
"  I  protest,  there 's  a  candle  coming  along  the  gal- 
lery with  a  man  in  its  hand  " ;  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  direct- 
ly afterwards  declared,  "  Betty  has  locked  the  key, 
and  carried  away  the  door  in  her  pocket." 

The  art  of  apologizing  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
any  actor  who  hopes  —  and  what  actor  does  not  ? — 
to  be  a  manager.  To  be  able  to  put  folks  in  a 
good  humor  who  have  reason  to  be  in  a  bad  one 
IS  a  valuable  accomplishment,  and  one  or  two  come- 
dians we  wot  of  are  adepts  in  the  art,  melting  the 
anger  of  the  gods  as  sunshine  melts  the  snow.  But 
some  ludicrous  apologies  have  been  made  firom  the 
staje. 

Jack  Johnstone,  being  called  upon  to  sing  the 
Sprig  of  Shillelagh,  stepped  forward  to  do  so ;  but 
when  he  should  have  commenced,  stood  silent  and 
confused.  At  length,  when  the  audience  showed 
signs  of  impatience,  Jack  astonished  them  by  ad- 
dressing them  thus :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  sung  the  song  so  often,  that,  by  my 
soul,  I  cannot  recollect  how  it  bemns  ! "  Quin,  who 
despised  and  detested  theatrical  dancers,  had  thrust 
upon  him  the  disagreeable  task  of  excusing  the  non- 
appearance of  a  popular  danseuse,  and  executed  it 
by  saying :  "  I  am  desired  by  the  manager  to  inform 
you  that  the  dance  intended  for  to-night  is  obliged 
to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  Madame  RoUan  having 
dislocated  her  ankle.  I  wish  it  had  been  her  neck ! " 
This  was  bold,  but  not  so  bold  as  the  speech  made 
by  a  certain  actress,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
scandalous  story  flying  about  town,  was  received 
with  a  storm  of  hisses.  As  soon  as  they  subsided 
safficiently  for  her  voice  to  be  heard,  the  undaunted 
dame  advanced  to  the  front,  courtesied,  and  said: 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  in  my 
Dublic  profession  of  an  actress,  in  which  character 
1  shall  ever  exert  my  utmost  endeavors  to  please. 
As  to  the  rest  I  beg  to  be  excused."   Nothing  could 


have  been  done  more  neatly ;  the  malecontents  were 
struck  dumb,  and  the  actress  soon  earned  their  ap- 
plause. There  was  pluckiness,  too,  in  the  appeal 
wrung  from  the  unlucky  representative  of  crook- 
backed  Richard,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  make 
head  against  the  disapprobation  evoked  by  his  his- 
trionic efforts,  dropped  blank  verse,  and  in  very 
plain  prose  told  his  audience :  "  Mr.  Kean  is  playing 
this  part  in  London  at  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a 
ni^ht ;  I  receive  but  fifteen  shilungs  a  week ;  and  if 
it  IS  n't  good  enough  for  the  money,  may  the  Lord 
above  give  you  more  humanity  1 " 

One  of  his  auditors  at  least  must  have  appreciated 
the  poor  actor's  courage,  whatever  he  may  have 
thought  of  his  acting,  for  Elliston,  who  was  present, 
was  a  proficient  in  addressing  a  theatrical  audience ; 
and  well  he  might  be,  seeing  his  recklessness  was 
constantly  getting  him  into  scrapes,  out  of  which 
only  his  inatchlcss,  insinuating  impudence  could  ex- 
tricate him.  One  season,  when  he  had  the  Birming- 
ham Theatre,  business  got  awfully  bad ;  do  what  he 
would, .  nothing  but  empty  benches  met  the  man- 
ager's eye  night  after  night,  and  it  became  plain 
that  unless  something  was  done,  the  ghost  would 
soon  cease  to  walk.  Elliston  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Every  wall  in  Birmingham  grew  eloquent  re- 
counting the  feats  of  The  Sohemian,  who  was  to 
astonish  the  natives  by  his  performanees  with  a 
stone  of  a  ton  weight.  The  night  came,  and  the 
theatre  was  crammed.  Pizzaro  was  turned  into  a 
pantomime,  for  not  a  word  could  be  heard  for  cries 
of  "  The  Bohemian  !  the  Bohemian  ! "  At  last  the 
curtain  fell ;  the  band  struck  up  The  Battle  of 
Prague,  and  all  was  expectation.  Suddenly  the 
audience  were  startled  by  the  appearance  —  not  of 
the  Bohemian  —  but  of  the  manager,  who,  pale  as 
any  ghost,  exclaimed :  "  The  Bohemian  has  deceived 
me :  that  I  could  have  pardoned';  but  he  has  deceived 
my  friends,  —  he  has  deceived  you,  I  repeat,  the 
Bohemian  has  deceived  ua:  he  is  not  here,  —  and 
the  man,  of  whatever  name  or  nation  he  may  be, 
who  violates  his  word,  commits  an  offence  which — " 
The  sentence,  was  never  finished ;  the  conviction 
flashed  upon  the  audience  that  they  were  sold,  and 
a  fearful  clamor  arose. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  cessation,  El- 
liston proceeded:  "Anxious  for  your  gratification, 
I  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  faithless 
foreigner,  who  was  tnis  day  to  have  appeared. 
The  correspondence,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  in 
my  pocket ;  1 11  read  it  to  you."  As  Elliston  coolly 
pn>auced  a  packet  of  letters,  the  uproar  broke  out 
again  with  tenfold  violence;  he  waited  patiently  tiU 
they  were  tired,  and  then  went  on :  "  Here  they 
are.  Does  any  gentleman  present  read  German  f 
If  so,  would  he  honor  me  by  stepping  forward?" 
This  was  too  much ;  peals  of  laughter  rang  through 
the  house.  "  Am  I  left  alone  ?  Then  I  lltranslate 
it  for  you."  (Cries  of  "  No,  no ;  go  on,  Elliston.") 
"I  obey ;  the  correspondence  shall  not  be  read ;  but, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  stone  is  here,  —  you  shall 
see  it!  You  shall  yet  be  satisfied!  You  are  my 
patrons,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  itl"  Crash 
went  the  band  again,  up  went  the  curtain,  and  there 
was  an  immense  piece  of  sand-rock,  labelled,  "  This 
is  the  stone ! "  Tliat  was  something,  at  any  rate ; 
the  audience  cheered;  Elliston  bowed,  and  disap- 
peared. 

In  after  years,  he  had  often  to  employ  his  elo- 
Quence  upon  his  rough  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Surrey  audiences,  as  least  in  those  days, 
were  somewhat  of  the  noisiest ;  how  he  talked  to 
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them  may  be  judged  from  the  following  speech, 
delivered  when  the  crowded  state  of  the  gallery 
rendered  the  gods  more  uproarious  than  usual. 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  that  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  place  myself  in  juxtaposition  with 
you.  When  I  said  juxtaposition,  I  meant  vL^-a-vis. 
When  I  uttered  the  woras  vis-a-vis^  I  meant  con- 
tactability.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  vis-a-vis  (it 
is  a  French  term)  and  contactability  ^which  is  a 
truly  English  term)  very  nearly  assimilate  to  each 
other.  Gentlemen  1  gentlemen  1 1  am  really  ashamed 
of  your  conduct.  It  is  unlike  a  Surrey  audience. 
Are  you  aware  that  I  have  in  this  establishment  most 
efficient  peace-officers  at  my  immediate  disposal? 
Peace-officers,  gentlemen,  mean  persons  necessary 
in  time  of  war.  One  word  more.  If  that  gentle- 
man in  the  carpenter's  cap  will  sit  down,  the  little 
girl  in  red  ribbons  (you,  my  love,  I  mean)  will  be 
able  to  see  the  entertainment."  EUiston's  style  may 
seem  a  cavalier  one  for  a  manager  to  adopt  towarcLs 
his  patrons,  but  we  have  known  modem  audiences 
to  be  treated  in  even  more  supercilious  fashion,  and 
bear  it  with  profound  equanimity. 

CONCERNING  STORIES. 

The  bewildering  number  of  new  magazines,  and 
the  amount  of  material,  such  as  it  is,  which  goes  to 
fill  them,  is  not  the  least  wonder  of  our  time.  Be- 
sides the  leading  tale,  the  piece  of  poetry,  the  column 
of  jokes,  or  the  solid  article,  which  nearly  all  con- 
tain, there  is  usually  a  short  sketch  or  story,  and  it 
is  with  this  branch  of  periodical  catering  that  wo 
have  to  deal.  If  examined  closely,  these  stories 
indicate  a  great  deal  more  than  would  appear  on 
their  own  showing.  First,  on  the  score  of  antiquity, 
thejr  can  claim  priority  over  the  big  novel  itself, 
which  precedes  them  in  order  of  place,  and  is  being 
slowly  conducted  upon  an  illustrated  career  under 
the  direction  of  a  popular  author.  Before  the  novel 
came  the  novelette,  —  JiomunctUus  before  homo. 
Stones  are  probably  as  old  as  speech,  but  your  novel 
(we  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation)  al- 
ways, from  its  length,  required  to  be  booked.  The 
Greeks  told  stories,  and  very  good  ones.  Antoni- 
nus Diogenes  went  in  for  a  regular  romance,  —  the 
loves  of  Dinias  and  Dyrcyllis ;  out  it  possesses  noth- 
ing in  common  with  our  works  of  fiction,  except,  of 
course,  the  element  of  tender  passion,  without  which 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  move.  But  the  Greek 
tales  were  excellent.  Even  in  the  Greek  Christian 
times,  when  Fan  was  dead,  capital  adventures  were 
struck  out,  which,  if  they  dealt  rather  freely  with 
sacred  subjects,  one  is  inclined  to  condone  for  their 
offences  on  the  ground  of  no  harm  done. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  these  tales  were  re-echoed 
along  with  others,  and  enriched,  too,  with  marvels 
brought  fi:x>m  the  East,  monsters  from  the  North, 
and  plenty  pf  devils  from  the  monastic  legends. 
Then  there  were  the  jongleurs,  minnesingers,  and 
troubadours,  who  travelled  on  the  strength  of  a 
popular  taste  for  verae  stories ;  but  if  report  speaks 
true  concerning  the  jongleurs,  they  added  to  their 
riperloires  an  attraction  similar  to  that  which  brings 
nightly  crowds  to  the  ballet  music  halls  of  London. 
Italy  is  regarded  as  the  direct  source  of  our  novels 
and  novehsts.  Boccaccio's  tales  were  known  under 
the  latter  title,  and  to  some  Italian  stories  we  are 
said  to  be  indebted  for  "  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  The  Middle 
Age  narratives  were  all  pretty  nearly  of  one  color, 


and  of  rather  a  high  flavor  for  our  generation,  but 
many  of  them  were  both  clever  or  caustic.  Long- 
fellow gives  an  excellent  imitation  or  adaptation  of 
one  in  his  **  Martin  Franc,  or  the  Monk  of  St.  An- 
tony." Our  English  tales  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
are  singularly  dull  and  pointless.  Afler  tlie  B^ 
toration  they  were  livelier,  when,  to  paraphrase  a 
hackneyed  quotation, 

**  The  taste  became  more  Gallic  and  less  nice^* ; 

but  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Addison,  the  stories  were  mere  galvanized 
abstractions,  thinly-disguised  allegories,  in  which 
Greeks  and  Romans  imparted  elegant  precepts  in 
the  full-bottomed  wig  of  the  "  Spectator's  "  period. 
Nor  was  the  great  lexicographer  a  good  stor^-teller. 
In  the  "  Rambler,"  men  and  women  are  made  to 
speak  language  as  fine  and  as  improbable  as  the 
speeches  which  the  worthy  doctor  prescribed  for  his 
Tory  favorites  in  the  House  of  Oommons.  Gold- 
smith, however,  was  a  delightful  narrator ;  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Philosophic  \^abond  "  is  a  gem  in  this 
way.  Fielding  had  a  heavy  manner  of  going  about 
a  story;  but  Smollett  was  a  master  in  the  craft 
When  the  Delia  Cruscan  gushing  spoiled  our  po- 
etry, v  stories  in  that  strange  tongue  appeared  in 
"  Amulets  "  and  "  Souvenirs."  The  plates  in  those 
books  used  to  be  Delia  Cruscan  too,  —  finical^ 
nerveless,  and  emasculate.  A  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  .palmy  days  of  **  Blackwood," 
"  Eraser,"  and  "  Bentley."  A  sort  of  Hogarthian 
humor  pervaded  the  shorter  tales,  —  a  humor  of 
which  toe  contemporaneous  artists  caught  a  £ur 
share  of  the  spirit.  Maginn,  Thackeray,  Barham, 
and  Lockhart  were  seldom  better  than  when  con- 
fined to  chapters  instead  of  volumes.  It  is  remark- 
able, indeed,  that  as  stories  first  gave  rise  to  novels, 
we  may  notice  that  every  romantic  writer  of  origi- 
nal power  sends  up  a  few  pilot  balloons,  fashioned 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  before  venturing  the  grand 
ascent.  Mr.  Dickens  felt  his  ^und  ¥rith  Boz ;  and 
the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  intrusted  Michael  An- 
gelo  Titmarsh  with  samples  of  his  ware,  previous  to 
making  his  own  proper  appearance.  Here  we  claim 
an  argument  for  our  plea,  that  stories  precede  books. 
In  the  late  Professor  Aytoun*s  hands  tne  art  of  story- 
telling did  not  degenerate ;  but  for  occasional  blots 
of  "wut,"  they  would  be  perfect  of  their  kind. 
There  is  real  fun  in  his  tales,  and  fun  is  the  prime 
characteristic  of  them. 

To  2(dd  another  feather  to  the  story-cap,  it  is  said 
that  Foe's  wild  inventions  contain  the  germs  of 
more  than  one  sensation  novel,  and  that  a  very 
clever  author  who  works  the  sensation  department 
made  the  discovery  at  an  early  period  of  his  literary 
career.  There  is  some  truth,  we  believe,  in  this, 
but  not  at  all  enough  to  make  out  the  least  pretext 
for  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  not  easy  to  meet 
with  a  good  story  now ;  such  a  one  as  Tom  Hood  or 
Jerrold  could  write, — such  a  one  as  was  wont  to  light 
up  the  pages  of  magazines  which  erst  were  disagree- 
ably tinged  with  political  war-paint  Every  week 
tons  of  periodical  are  carted  mm  the  news-agents, 
and  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  nearly  all 
contain  something  in  the  shape  of  a  novelette.  It 
is  well  for  the  makers  of  those  literary  confections 
that  our  artificial  society,  with  its  compucated  wants 
and  new  passions,  supplies  them  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble quantity  of  raw  material.  They  have  fifty  plan* 
for  serving  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  which  interferes 
with  the  sybaritism  attributed  in  penny  and  half- 
penny papers  to  the  upper  classes.    They  can  pile 
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the  delicioiis  agony  on  a  foundation  as  sliffht  as  the 
gossamer  troable  which  shades  the  brow  of  the  lovelf 
countess  when  dear  Lord  Ernest  Adolphus  Fitz- 
Howard  has  missed  bringing  her  down  to  dinner»  or, 
as  we  ought  to  sa^jr,  led  her  to  the  scene  of  f<^vity. 
They  can  be  C3niical  at  times,  but  witii  thai  ftir  of 
killing  Don  Jnanism  ^hich  reminds  as  o^  .<*  O  Mr. 
Snob T  how  can  yon  be  so  sarcastic  ?"  ^  the  sen- 
timental vein  theyhaye  almost  come  ropnd  to  Miss 
Seward  again.  We  have  recently  seen  both  pic- 
tures and  tetterpress  in  a  poptdar  monthly,  fragrant 
of  the  "  Foigct-me-not"  ana  "  Bijou",  of  our  grand- 
mothers. Aa  for  stories  of  the  genuine  story  kind, 
th^  are  as  hard  to  find  as  retd  Madeira.  The  edi- 
tors, we  suppose,  are  compelled  to  accept  the  rub- 
bish which  IS  shot  out  on  us  through  dearth  of  better ; 
the  most  hopeless  thing  about  these  inyentions  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  show  nowhere  that  "  genius 
in  the  making,"  as  it  were,  which  years  ago  resulted 
in  **  Pendenms"  and  *'Dayid  Copperfield." 


A  LESSON  IN  GEBMAN.  • 

TbAT^LLEBa  of  taste,  who  while  en  route  let 
notliing  in  the  domaj?!  of  the  beautiful  escape  their 
obeeryation,  and  cast  upon  eyerything  graceful  or  in 
any  way  charming  a  lon^  look  that  to-morrow  turns 
into  a  sweet  memory,  will  not  fail  to  remember  a 
young,  loyely,  and  dashing  waltzer,  who,  in  the 
season  of  1859,  at  Ems,  always  opened  the  bidl,  and 
never  finding  the  waltz  long  enough,  compelled  the 
mosicians  to  giye  a  four-page  supplement  to  the 
scores  of  Strauss  or  Musard. 

The  shrewdest  judges  of  age,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  called  her  four-and-twenty ;  at  noon, 
twenty;  and  in  the  eyening,  seyenteen.  A  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  accompanied  her  eyerywhere. 
Close  observers  said,  —  spme,  he  was  her  uncle,  some 
her  fhther,  others,  her  husband.  Eyerybody  was 
wrong,  as  usual. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  mysterious  pair  used 
to  cross  the  Lahn  on  the  lx>at  with  which  the  terres- 
trisd  Charon  waited  for  jpassengers  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
beautiful  promenade.  6nce  on  the  other  bank  of 
tlie  Elysian  copse,  the  young  lady  would  sit  under 
the  trees  and  gloat  oyer  the  loyely  landscape  that 
the  sun  tinted  with  his  sweetest  hues,  while  her 
companion,  up  since  fiye  A.  M.,  would  pay  som^ 
thing  on  account  to  that  most  inexorable,  but  gen- 
tlest of  creditors,  which  we  call  sleep. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  giye  a  name  to  pretty 
women  whose  proper  appellations  you  don't  know, 
—  it  is  a  waterins-place  usage ;  and  this  young  un- 
known had  been,  by  common  consent,  distinguished 
as  the  Waking  Beauty  of  the  Wood,  and  her  com- 
panion as  the  Ugly  Sleeper  of  the  Wood.  One  of 
Fierraulf  s  tales  was  neeoed  for  this  mystery.  But 
the  history  came. 

One  of'^the  rich  idlers  who  go  from  France  to 
'Eaa  to  see  people  drink  the  waters,  and  to  forget 
Paris  for  a  montn,  came  to  the  blooming  meadows 
that  the  Lahn  washes ;  and  finding  that  the  Seine, 
in  spite  of  its  bridges,  did  not  furnish  so  much  firesh- 
nesB  and  health  as  the  pretty  German  naiad,  took  a 
t<ro  months' ticket  to  this  hygienic  theatre,  that  has 
green-clad  mountains  for  side-scenes,  the  sun  for  a 
ceiling,  flowers  for  audience,  quiet  instead  of  bustle, 
pore  air  instead  of  the  smell  of  gas,  and  health  for 
the  term  of  subscription. 

As  the  young  man  had  a  name  like  other  people, 
tre  will  not  giye  him  another ;  but  for  the  purposes 


of  this  history  let  us  call  him  Gaetan  instead  of 
Arthur,  which  is  hackneyed. 

In  Paris  Gaetan  used  to  dine  at  one  of  the  cafi^ 
on  the  Bouleyards,  which  was  undeniably  charming 
in  winter,  but  in  the  two  months  of  summer  exhaled 
a  kitchen-odor  not  at  all  refreshing  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  or  to  the  palate.  There  he  used  to  go  and 
look  out  upon  the  lines  of  omnibuses  and  fiacres,  the 
sun  setting  in  a  yeil  of  gray  dust^louds,  and  the 
eaters  sitting  at  the  round  tables  and  executing  in 
chorus  the  eyerlasting  refiain,  — 

"Ah!  how  hot  it  is  1" 

At  Ems  the  fashion  of  after-dinner  life  suited  him 
better.  He  paced  the  elegantiy  rustic  path  that 
runs  alon?  the  riyer,  ev^n  to  the  fiuthest  lawns  of 
the  Hotel  de  Quatre  Tours ;  or,  by  wa^  of  yariety, 
chartered  a  eondola  for  a  florin,  appointed  himself 
captain  for  tne  little  yoyage,  and  awoke  with  his 
oars  the  sleeping  Lahn,  that  would  like  so  well  to 
stop  at  Ems  and  not  go  on  to  lose  itself  in  the 
Bhine,  that  ^ps  it  down  like  a  glass  of  water. 

One  eyening  the  young  Frencnman  happened  to 
cross  the  riyer  at  the  same  time  with  the  ferry-boat, 
and  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  lady  passenger, 
who  gazed  lorinffly  on  the  green  summit  of  the 
mountain,  lightea  by  the  smile  of  the  setting 
sun. 

It  was  the  Waking  Beauty  of  the  Woods,  on  the 
way  to  her  fayorite  ^rass-plot 

The  sound  of  dipping  oars  roused  the  young  lady ; 
she  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  eondola,  and  two 
sets  of  glances  met  and  made  two  nearts  beat  Be- 
tween two  beings  destined  for  each  other  there  are 
often  certain  mysterious  efiluxions,  sudden  reyela- 
tions  of  the  future,  that  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
when  they  first  meet  These  supernatural  influences 
that  descend  from  the  eye  to  tne  heart  haye  a  still 
liyelier  force  in  the  midst  of  delightful  rural  scenery 
in  the  soft  light  of  a  summer  eyening. 

In  the  loyely  yalley  of  the  Lahn  there  is  an  echo 
with  a  peculiar  yoice ;  they  used  to  say  that  in  its 
quality  of  German  echo  it  ^adored  music,  because 
it  returned  with  an  added,  inexpressible  charm  the 
far  melody  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Kursaal. 

This  sweet  echo  prolongs  the  dance-call  eyen  to 
the  Rhine,  in  thir^  seconou,  as  if  to  humiliate  the 
railroad,  flin^ng  it  from  pieak  to  peak.  Gaetan 
heard  it,  and  making  birdVwings  of  his  oars  sped 
up  the  riyer  like  an  arrow. 

Why  has  not  Grermany  raised  a  statue  to  the  in- 
yentor  of  the  Iraltz  ?  If  he  had  been  bom  at  Athens 
in  Pericles's  time,  his  admiring  fellow<^tizens  would 
haye  made  him  a  demi-god  and  giyen  him  Loye  for 
a  nephew.  What  an  immense  sendee  that  inyentor 
has  rendered  to  those  who  came  after  him  1 

How  many  marriages  he  has  brought  about  with 
his  measures  h  trcis  tempa  /  A  swain  lias  n't  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  lady  he  loyes,  and  if  the  waltz 
were  not,  he  mi^ht  seek  for  ten  years,  perhaps,  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her ;  oy  the  aid  of  the 
waltz  he  can  address  her  and  ofi*er  his  hand,  if  he 
chooses,  the  yery  first  eyening. 

So  Gaetan,  that  yery  eyening,  engaged  the  un- 
known for  the  first  waltz :  she  snowed  her  gas-light 
age, — seyenteen.  As  to  her  toilet,  she  wore  ner  hair 
in  flat  bandeaux ;  a  rose  aboye  her  ear,  a  juyenile 
corsage,  a  girdle  of  floating  azure,  and  no  jeweirjr. 

To  begm  conyersation  in  circumstances  like 
these  is  more  difficult  than  to  solye  a  problem  in 
trigonometry.  Gaetan  cudgelled  his  Drains,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  beyond  some  Parisian  plati- 
tudes about  the  weather,  the  heat,  the  music,  the 
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Peace  Congrefis,  the  voyage  up  the  Rhine.    But  he 
must  say  something,  so  he  ventured  to  remark,  — 

'*  We  are  having  a  delightful  summer  this  year." 

This  was  stupid  enougli,  but  it  required  an  an- 
swer, and  after  that  they  might  go  on,  step  by  step, 
to  higher  topics. 

The  young  vaheuse  made  no  reply :  a  shade  of 
sadness  overcast  her  face. 

She  thinks  me  vulgar,  reflected  Gaetan  (  let  me 
try  something  better. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  he,  ^  that  the  waltz  was  in- 
vented by  a  grave  German,  and  the  slow  minuet  by 
a  frivolous  Frenchman.*' 

Silence  would  have  been  rudeness;  and  the  young 
lady  answered,  in  German,  **  I  do  not  understand 
French,  and  I  do  not  speak  it." 

This  was  Hebrew  to  Gaetan.  Almost  all  German 
ladles  speak  French,  he  said  to  himself:  it  must  be 
fatality  that  she  does  n*t. 

Tlie  orchestra  flung  its  last  notes  alon^  the  por- 
ph)Ty  colonnade,  and  Gaetan,  leading  his  partner 
to  a  seat,  left  her,  with  a  silent  obeisance. 
.  The  columns  of  the  Kursaal  at  Ems  favor  the 
total  seclusion  of  lovers  who  wish  to  see  without 
being  seen.  Gaetan  hid  behind  one  to  observe  the 
i^pearance  and  attitude  of  his  late  partner,  and 
judge  if  he  might  venture  upon  favorable  conjec- 
tures; for  with  his  share  of  that  silliness  common  to 
so  many  of  us,  he  believed  ho  had  made  an  impres- 
sion. 

If,  after  leaving  her  partner,  a  young  lady  talks 
with  her  neighbors,  laughs  without  provocation,  as- 
sumes the  most  gracefm  poses,  refines  naturally  on 
the  innocent  art  of  coauetry ;  if,  in  fine,  no  symp- 
tom of  distraction  is  visible  in  her  face,  it  is  because 
she  is  thinking  of  the  dance,  and  that  he  who 
danced  with  her  is  already  forgotten.  But  the  fair 
unknown  did  not  exhibit  herself  in  this  discourag- 
ing aspect  to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  concealed  ob- 
server. 

The  grave  personage  who  alwaj's  accompanied 
her  made  some  remark,  but  the  lady  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  conversation ;  she  answered  by  a  motion 
o^  the  head,  or  by  monosyllables,  as  if'^  she  said : 
"  We  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow ;  don't  disturb  my 
meditations  now."  And  shutting  her  &n  she  leaned 
her  smooth  chin  upon  it,  and  seemed  to  muse :  the 
loveliest  women  and  the  most  elegant  toilets  swept 
by  her,  but  she  did  not  vouchsafe  them  a  glance. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  father,  husband,  uncle,  what- 
ever he  was,  looked  at  his  watch  and  rose  hurriedly, 
like  a  man  who  feared  to  miss  the  exact  minute  for 
taking  his  glasses  of  water  to-morrow.  The  lady 
made  a  slight  movement  of  remonstrance,  and  cast 
a  sweeping  glance  around  the  salon  as  she  took  the 
offered  arm. 

Gaetan  interpreted  all  this  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  gliding  from  column  to  column,  like  a  debtor 
striving  to  avoid  his  creditor,  he  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance, resolved  to  discover  the  earthly  residence  of 
the  wood-fairy.  She  takes  the  road  to  the  Hotel 
de  Telegraphc ;  but  Gaetan  never  loses  sight,  in  the 

gloom  qS  the  overhanging  trees,  of  that  white  and 
owing  dress  that  lights  up  the  darkness. 
Having  found  out  where  she  lives,  Gaetan  formed 
a  dozen  plans  that  proved  impracticable,  though  he 
had  thought  them  admirable ;  so  he  decided  to  wait 
for  a  better  one,  such  as  fortune  sometimes  takes  the 
trouble  of  inventing  for  us  when  she  wishes  to  be 
kind. 

First,  he  must  learn  German  in  forty-eight  hours, 
for  day  after  to-morrow's  ball ;  or  at  least  he  must 


learn  the  few  phrases  which  make  up  the  vocabulaiy 
of  love.  In  a  case  like  this  the  dictionary  is  only  a 
huge  book  crammed  with  useless  and  stupid  phrases: 
when  one  is  in  love  he  can  spend  a  lifetime  in 
saying  only  four.  King  Solomon,  who  knew  where- 
of he  spoke,  has  expressed  this  sage  opinion:  he 
has  written,  that  outside  of  the  language  of  lore 
there  are  only  formulas  of  vanity.  One  nas  a  pret- 
ty strong  case  if  Solomon  is  on  his  side,  —  he  who 
had  three  hundred  love  affairs  in  his  life,  according 
to  the  gravest  historians. 

M.  Kirchberger,  librarian  at  Ems,  came  to  6ae- 
tan's  assistance,  —  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelligeoce, 
and  who  spoke  French  like  a  native  who  knows  how 
to  speak  it  He  gave  the  eager  student  a  littk 
volume  of  familiar  dialogues  in  French  and  6e^ 
man,  with  rules  for  pronouncing. 

During  the  two  days  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
learning  the  ten  German  phrases  that  alone  were^ 
necessary  to  his  happiness  he  used  to  ta^e  a  litde' 
rest  from  study,  and  walk  under  the  farther  trees  of 
the  avenue,  watching  the  beloved  one's  windows. 
This  is  a  work  that  young  men  always  have  done 
and  always  trill  do,  even  to  the  nttermost  windows 
of  Jehosaphat.  They  hum  softly,  '*  O  Matilda,  idol 
of  my  som  I "  or  *^  Come,  gentle  lady ! "  or  "  ^Vhen 
one  awaits  his  love,"  or  **  With  kindness  view  mj 
pain  " :  one  has  a  fine  choice,  for  there  is  great  van- 
ety  in  the  operas. 

K  the  window  remains  deaf  to  all  the  gamuts  of 
Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  Boieldieu,  the  tenor  has  his 
labor  for  his  pains :  he  can  dismiss  himself  or  seek 
another  engagement  to  try  a  better  fortune.  But 
if  the  window  curtain  is  rustled  with  intelligent  cau- 
tion, if  that  wooden  ear  is  opened ;  if  a  nnglet  of 
blonde  or  brown  floats  out  on  the  wind ;  if  a  diarm- 
ing  profile  follows  and  outlines  itself  in  the  shadow 
or  the  sun,  —  ah !  then  the  lover  sees  shine  out  from 
that,  enviable  window  the  rainbow  of  hope;  the 
tenor  is  engaged,  even  if  he  sings  falsely,  for  the 
falseness  of  uis  notes  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pas- 


sion. 


Tlie  play  of  the  window-blind  exhibited  CTeiy 
shade  of  gradation ;  it  was  like  an  ascending  scale 
in  music ;  the  fastening  creaked  timidly ;  the  double 
shutter  opened  gently;  a  ringlet  floated  out;  the 
divine  profile  followed,  and  the  adored  face  beamed 
out  to  the  sun  and  extino;uished  it.  Gaetan  pressed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  to  keep  it  from  bursting. 

At  his  second  visit  the  window  played  the  same 
game. 

Then  Gaetan  strove  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the 
Grerman  of  love.  "  O  Love  !  what  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages thou  art  I "  he  ejaculated  as  he  went  to  Nas^ 
sau  to  dine  and  to  study  his  ten  phrases  in  the  en- 
chanted valley  where  the  mountains  dress  them- 
selves in  green  velvet  for  the  encouragement  of  lov- 
ers ;  and  crossing  the  pretty  bridge  of  Nassau,  he 
dropped  into  the  river  the  last  of  his  phrases,— 
words  compendious  as  a  folio,  —  /  love  you,  —  Ich 
liehe  Sie^  and  in  his  intoxication  he  prayed  the  Lahn, 
swift  messenger,  to  bear  this  poem  to  the  woody 
bank  where  his  love  watched  in  the  twilight. 

II. 

The  ball-hour  came  and  Gaetan  shook  with  fear, 
like  the  conscript  when  he  hears  the  first  roar  (tf 
cannon  in  battle.  Some  minutes,  first,  he  walked 
amon^  the  green  plane-trees  on  the  terrace,  amov- 
ing himself  with  repeating  his  ten  phrases :  but  lo ! 
when  the  critical  moment  struck,  he  had  foi^tten 
them  all.    It  was  a  solenm  crisis.     The  gay  uiroog 
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swarmed  into  the  Kursaal ;  the  orchestra  strack  up ; 
the  young  officers  of  Coblentz  set  about  making 
their  engagements :  he  must  summon  courage  and 
secure  her  at  all  hazards  for  the  first  dance.  The 
rest  belonged  to  Fate.  No  opportunity  remained 
for  a  glance  at  the  little  book ;  and  besides  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at  if  found  taking  a  lesson  in  Ger- 
man, with  his  foot  raised  to  go  and  talk  to  a  German 
ladv. 

SVith  hb  head  in  a  fever  he  hurried  to  the  Kur- 
saal. In  a  few  minutes  the  unknown  came  and  took 
her  accustomed  seat,  dressed  as  on  the  previous 
evening.  Women  put  a  meaning  into  the  most  tri- 
fling details.  Gaetan  understood  her  choice  of  place 
and  toilet,  and  his  smile  of  intelligent  approval  was 
not  lost,  —  two  beautiful  eyes  with  velvet  irisps 
caught  it  as  it  flew. 

lie  approached  her,  bowed  respectfully,  and  mur^ 
mured  some  syllables  which  in  all  lands  signify :  I 
engage  you  for  the  first  waltz  or  the  first  quadnlle ; 
his  ott'er  was  accepted  with  an  eagerness  very  slights 
ly  dissemblcfl. 

The  orchestni  let  loose  its  hurricane  of  thunder- 
ing sound,  aud  the  charming  pair  whirled  over  the 
marble  with  that  graceful  lightness  that  fiiscinates 
the  gazer  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  till  the  very  last 
strain.  With  the  fair  German's  hand  in  his,  Gaetan 
was  more  than  ever  oblivious  of  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  but  by  a  violent  effort  of  will  he  succeeded 
m  recalling  the  last  of  Love's  ten  commandments,  — 
/  Ufve  thee  ;  and  to  8up])Iy  tlie  lack  of  the  nine  others 
he  repeated  this  nine  times,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  ma4ldening  orchestra,  which  seemed  to  adapt 
its  music  to  such  a  passionate  declaration. 

"  Behold  a  miracle  of  love  I "  said  the  young  girl, 
"  he  has  learned  German  in  forty-eight  hours  1 '  And 
in  the  last  measure  of  the  waltz  she  deigned  to  an- 
swer him  with  a  smile  and  a  glance  which  signified 
everything  but  disapprobation.  By  the  time  the 
ball  was  ended  the  continual  interchange  of  eloquent 
glances  convinced  Gaetan  that  he  was  on  the  road 
to  a  hasty  marriage. 

The  next  day  he  bought  a  grammar  and  a  diction- 
ary, French  and  German,  and  had  them  covered 
with  satin-paper  and  ornamented  with  green  ribbons. 

On  the  watch  at  seven  o'clock,  he  saw  the  fair  un- 
known and  her  companion  go  out,  and  at  once  made 
his  way  to  their  hoase.  Nearly  all  the  porters  along 
the  route  speak  French,  he  said  to  himself,  and  my 
plan  will  infallibly  succeed.  In  fact,  it  did  succeed, 
with  the  aid  of  five  Frederics,  which  a  porter  never 
refuses. 

Gaetan  got  all  the  information  he  wanted.  The 
unknown  gentleman  was  Dr.  Blank,  and  the  ladv 
was  wi<low  Lacrta,  aged  thirtjr  years,  as  a  stupid, 
but  truth-telling  passport  testified.  The  figure 
"  thirty  "  surprised  Gaetan  somewhat,  but  abated 
not  a  jot  of  his  passion.  It  is  the  age  of  your  true 
woman,  he  thougnt ;  from  Dido  and  Cleopatra  down^ 
widows  have  always  Inspired  the  most  ardent  senti- 
ments. 

And  he  said  to  the  porter :  "  Give  these  books  to 
Mad.  Laerta's  maid,  and  let  her  place  them  on  a 
table  in  her  mistress's  chamber." 

The  porter  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  ten 
Frederics  in  his  pocket,  in  token  of  his  unfaltering 
fidelity,  and  went  up  stairs  to  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion. 

At  the  breakfast-hour,  which  comes  afler  exercise 
and  drinking  of  the  waters,  Gaetan  crouched  in  a 
clomp  of  trees  to  study  from  a  distance  the  lan- 
guage of  the  window,  and  to  get,  if  possible,  some 


news  of  his  books.  *^  I  will  bet  a  thousand  francs," 
he  said,  'Hhat  sl^e  will  come  to  the  window  witii 
the  French  grammar  in  her  hand?"  Busy  with 
plans  for  their  marriage,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window,  he  heard  a  piercing  cr>',  and  saw  a  boy, 
who  was  driving  a  donkey  along  the  street,  knocked 
down  by  a  book  hurled  from  j^aerta's  window.  Gae- 
tan stood  stupefied.  Then,  impelled  by  a  foolish 
curiosity,  he  went  forward  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  gaped  about  the  thunder-stricken  little 
donkey-driver. 
"  Think  of  it ! "  said  a  French  voice ;  "  some  peo- 

Slc  indulge  in  very  cruel  amusements.  Here  is  a 
ero  in  furnished  lodgings  who  has  just  knocked 
down  this  poor  child  with  a  dictionary!" 

A  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  luckless  urchin, 
and  Gaetan  gave  him  ten  thalers.  At  the  same 
moment  a  purse  was  thrown  from  Laerta's  window 
that  rang  on  the  pavement  with  the  sound  of  gold. 
The  boy's  fortune  was  made ;  he  wept  no  more. 

Gaetan  resumed  the  attitude  of  stupefaction.  If 
he  could  have  opened  his  tenor's  lips,  he  would 
have  sung  the  everlasting  chorus  of  Scribe's  operas : 
"  What^  then,  is  iJiis  mystery  !  this  mystery  infernal^ 
thatfroezes  me  tcith  terror  f**  A  student  from  Mu- 
nich picked  up  the  dicdonaiy,  and  made  off  at  great 
speed,  rejoicing  in  a  bargain  that  Fortune  had  sold 
him  for  nothing. 

Joining  the  crowd,  the  faithful  porter  made  every 
cfibrt  to  attract  Gactan's  attention;  but  the  young 
man  was  gazing  at  the  mountain-peak  that  rose 
above  the  line  of  houses,  and  seeking  in  the  clouds 
a  solution  of  his  mystery.  Then  the  porter  ven- 
tured to  approach  aud  give  him  a  soundmg  blow  on 
the  elbow,  which  producwl  the  desired  effect.  The 
gaze  of  the  unhappy  lover  descended  from  the 
clouds,  and  he  became  conscious  of  the  intelligent 

{)antomime  of  the  porter,  who  seemed  to  say,  "  I 
lave  something  very  important  to  say  to  you."  So 
they  went  asioe  a  httle,  and  Gaetan  listened  to  the 
following  revelation.  This  porter,  you  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  his  profession,  was  accustomed 
to  talk  with  all  the  lady  s  maids  in  order  to  leam 
the  great  and  little  secrets  of  their  families,  and  he 
had  fathomed  the  mystery  of  Dr.  Blank,  the  pater- 
nal uncle  of  the  beautiful  widow.  It  is  a  curious 
page  of  history : — 

In  the  days  of  the  Emigration,  the  younj^  Chev- 
alier ALarccl  de  came  to  Coblentz  with  the 

Baron,  his  father,  to  avoid  the  kind  attentions  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Faithful  to  the 
teachings  of  cornic  opera.  Marcel,  desiring  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  laiiies  wherever  he  happened  to 
be,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  exile,  resolved  to 
make  love  to  a  young  Gierman  girl,  who  spoke 
French  admirably.  Tne  young  l^y  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  the  handsome,  powdered,  be- 
spangled and  beribboned  butterfly,  who  called  her 
his  shepherdess,  and  made  love  to  her  in  ardent 
quatrains. 

One  fine  day  —  a  very  sad  day,  however,  for  the 
young  shepherdess  of  the  banks  of  the  Af  oselle  — 
the  Chevalier,  alarmed  by  the  word  **  niarria^," 
which  she  pronounced  too  often,  crossed  the  Rhme, 
and  wf^nt  to  make  new  contjuests,  up  the  Lahn, 
from  Nassau  to  Gicssen.  The  unhappy,  deserted 
Ariana  had  an  attack  of  high  fever,  and  in  her  de- 
lirium sung  without  ceasing :  — 

"  0  benutiful  Iris,  be  fnithrul  to  me; 
I  shall  go  to  the  renlmn  above, 
Loving  thee  still,  for  the  soul  dies  not, 
And  my  soul,  you  know,  is  my  love !  '* 
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Her  father,  learning  her  secret  fixim  these  rav- 
ings, took  his  sword  and  went  in  search  of  the  exiled 

Baron. 

When  he  found  Ium,he  said :  "  Sir,  in  1757  I  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  I  fought  under  the  great 
Frederick  at  Rossbach,  against  the  Prince  de  Sou- 
bise.  I  can  measure  swords  with  you  even  now, 
for  vengeance  will  strengthen  my  arm." 

"  By  my  soul !  **  replied  the  Baron,  "  your  arrival 
is  most  timely.  I  am  bored  to  death,  and  this  affair 
will  help  me  get  rid  of  an  hour  or  two,  as  Racine 
says  in  Les  Plaideurs.  I  knew  M.  de  Soubise  well ; 
he  was  a  charming  man ;  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
beaten  by  the  great  Frederick,  —  a  privilege  second 
to  none  other.  Let  me  throw  off  my  cloak,  and  I 
am  with  you." 

The  two  champions  walked  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  as  they  were  about  to  begin,  the  Baron 
said,  with  a  winning  air,  — 

"By  the  way.  Monsieur,  what  are  we  to  fight 
about  ?  " 

"  How  I  Baron,  you  don't  know  ?  "  ssdd  Ariana's 
Either. 

"  Certainly  not,  M.  de  Rossbach." 

The  proper  explanation  wy  at  once  made,  and 
as  their  swords  crossed,  the  Baron  ejaculated,  — 

"  I  always  knew  that  my  devil  of  a  son  would  be 
Richelieu  II. " ;  and,  after  three  passes,  he  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded,  saying,  "  Three  masses  for  my  soul 
at  St  Castor,  and  a  hundred  pistoles  to  the  curd.*' 

After  this  event,  when  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  of  the  hero  of  Rossbach  readied  the  age  of 
fifteen,  they  were  required  to  swear  on  the  Holy 
Bible  that  they  would  never  learn  to  speak  French, 
and  would  never  touch  a  French  book.  This  was 
the  oath  of  Hannibal  among  the  females  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  Laerta,  like  her  ancestresses,  had  taken  it 
on  a  Guttenberg  Bible. 

Therefore,  when  Dr.  Blank  found  a  French  dic- 
tionary in  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  rage 
that  he  hurled  it  through  the  window,  —  the  huge 
book  enriching  a  poor  boy  in  its  fall. 

One  clause  had  been  omitted  in  this  oath.  It 
was  this:  "I  swear  I  will  never  marry  a  French- 
man." 

And  on  account  of  this  omission,  Laerta,  near  the 
close  of  the  season,  gave  her  hand  to  Gaetan,  who 
knew  well  enough  all  the  German  phrases  that  are 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  married  pair.  Af- 
terwards he  made  great  progress,  and  became  so 
fiuniliar  with  all  the  refinements  of  the  language  of 
Goethe,  that  Laerta  had  no  need  to  speak  that  of 
Lamartine,  and  kept  her  oath. 


PETROLEUM  AND  OIL-FIELDS. 

Mineral  pitch  and  pitchy  fluids  issuing  fmxk  the 
earth  have  been  known  firom  the  earliest  times  of 
history.  From  the  date  of  the  bituminous  bricks 
<^  Babel  to  our  own  oily  era,  bitumen  and  its  deriv- 
atives, or  its  allies,  have  been  used,  here  and  there, 
and  now  and  then,  for  one  putpose  or  another  :  a 
building  material  in  the  ancient  East,  an  embalming 
agent  amongst  the  Egyptians,  a  medicine  amongst 
the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized  ;  its  more  ^neral 
utility  has  shone  forth  at  all  epochs  as  an  illummator. 
In  almost  every  quarter  or  the  globe  this  mineral 
has  been  found  to  occur ;  it  still  flashes  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  firom 

"  those  fountains  of  bine  flame 
"that  burn  into  the  Caspian,"  — 


where  it  was  formerly  deemed  sacred  by  the  fire- 
worshipperf  of  Western  Asia;  whilst  for  ages  it  has 
been  largely  obtained  in  the  Birman  Empire.  Tbe 
horrors  of  the  Dead  Sea  included  Asphalt  in  their 
list,  and  France  and  Italy,  Germany  and  England, 
Russia  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  all  swell  the  roll 
of  localities  in  which  free  bitumen,  under  one  fonn 
or  other,  has  been  found. 

But  it  remained  for  America — where,  as  has 
often  been  observed.  Nature  does  everything  upon 
the  largest  scale,  and  Man  aims  at  accomplishing 
all  thin^  possible  in  the  most  extreme  style — to 
exceed  m  its  production  of  the  raw  material,  and 
for  Americans  to  excel  in  their  application,  and 
to  rush  in  the  maddest  spirit  of  speculation  into 
a  commercial  mania  almost  unparalleled  in  mod- 
em times.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
story  is,  that  Nature  has  hitherto  so  fax  replied 
to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  gamblers  as  to 
turn  up  for  their  benefit  a  series  of  prizes  such  sa 
would  never  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  most 
sanguine  enthusiast.  On  the  borders  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  remote  Califomian  has  a  rich  supply  of 
bitumen,  welling  up  in  his  region ;  and,  to  look 
across  a  hemispnere,  we  hear  from  Australia  of 
"  Petroleum  "  Coal  Seams,  which,  though  probably 
not  coming  within  the  strict  limits  of  our  subject, 
yet  show  tnat  our  Antipodean  relatives  are  fully 
alive  to  this  world-wide  subject,  and  are  not  un- 
likely to  discover  the  firee  mineral.  The  value  of 
these  natural  materials  brought  home  to  us  hare 
caused  their  more  full  recognition  upon  our  own 
soil ;  and  in  addition  to  the  long-known,  and  not 
long  since  much  discussed,  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial oils  from  bituminous  ^ales  and  coals,  we 
now-  learn,  from  recently  published  accounts,  of 
"  Petroleum  in  North  Wales." 

To  convey  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  natural  supply  of  tne  crude  ma- 
terial, and  of  the  commercial  importance  of  their 
derivatives,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
consider  the  production  of  fr^ee  bituminous  sub- 
stances in  its  purely  geological  aspect.  We  most 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  "  Derrick  and  Drill," 
and  to  Professor  Draper's  most  interesting  pajier 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  statistics, 
and  the  perusal,  we  can  assure  them,  will  well  re- 
pay the  research. 

In  spite  of  the  touches  of  exaggeration  that  are 
sure,  especially  amongst  Americans,  to  accompany 
the  history  of  such  a  really  wonderful  commercial 
discovery,  and  of  its  unanticipated  results,  the  gen- 
ersd  reader  will  find  that  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case  are  full  of  information  and  interest,  and  in 
"  Derrick  and  Drill"  these  are  conveyed  to  him 
in  an  amusing  and  readable  form. 

But  with  8ul  the  abundance  of  bitumen  and  bi- 
tuminous fluids,  and  the  ubiquity  of  their  occor- 
rence,  we  may  search  volumes  iu  vain  for  anything 
like  satisfactory  information  as  to  its  geological  his- 
tory. The  scientific  geologist  who  would  warn  his 
practical  brother  from  fruitless  efibrts  in  search  of 
coal, -or  wishes  to  point  out  to  the  explorer  where 
he  may  hope  to  find  a  supply  of  subterranean  fnel, 
—  be  it  lignite,  ordinary  coal,  or  anthracite,  —  has 
something  more  to  depend  upon  for  his  statements 
than  the  mere  empirical  knowledge  that  these  have 
or  have  not  been  found  in  such  or  such  a  locality- 
Stratification  aids  him;  Carboniferous  Rocks  indi- 
cate a  great  probability,  the  presence  of  Oolites  a 
possibility,  of  Coal ;  whilst  Tertiary  beds  may  con- 
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tain  a  more  or  less  valuable  substitute.  But  Bitu- 
men and  Naphtha  and  Petroleiun  set  all  calcula- 
tions hitherto  made  at  defiance.  They  may  be 
bored  into  in  a  Falseozoic  region,  far  below  an/ 
coal-bearing  rocks,  or  they  well  up  through  Tertiary 
strata ;  Shales  may  be  impregnated  with  them  in 
the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  or  the  Oolite  Forma- 
tions ;  the  mineral  oil  may  exude  slowly  and  cold 
from  the  cells  of  a  most  ancient  coral,  or  boil  up, 
and  cooling  form  a  recent  rock.  So  multitudinous 
are  the  modes  of  its  occurrence,  so  baffling,  at  first 
sight,  are  its  associations  with  rocks  of  all  ages  and 
aU  kinds,  so  concealed  are  its  hidden  sources,  if  ap- 
parently of  recent  origin,  or  so  utterly  lost,  if  of  an- 
cient date,  that  it  b  scarcely  a  wonder  that  geolo- 
gists have  allowed  it  to  remain  a  known  but  an 
unexplained  existence ;  that,  at  the  best,  but  hazy 
ideas  of  the  truth  have  been  thrown  out,  amongst  a 
host  of  most  unnatural  theories.  For  sundry  ex- 
amples of  the  latter  we  must  refer  the  reacler  to 
Mr.  White's  little  work ;  *  though  we  regret  to  add, 
that  the  theory  which  that  author  suggests  to  replace 
them  is  by  no  means  more  scientific  or  even  com- 
prehensible. Chemical  Agency  is  a  very  safe  ex- 
pression ;  but  the  assumed  existence  of  **  hippuric 
acid,**  of  "almonds,  or  other  Benzoic  acidulous 
food"  and  of  the  constituents  of  mammilllary  («tc), 
and  other  remains  of  sedimentary  organism  in  False- 
ozoic Strata,  would  be  simply  laugnable,  if  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  scientific  (!)  quackery.  The  only 
object  of  the  whole  farrago  of  nonsense  appears  to 
be  to  make  people  believe  that  oil-wells  in  general, 
and  Canadian  ones  in  particular,  are  inexhaustible, 
—  a  view  that  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  disinterestedly  studied  the  statistics  of  the 
American  oil-fields. 

Two  theories  have  met  with  more  favor  than 
others,  and  of  these  two,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
least  tenable  has  obtained  the  most  and  best  sup- 
porters. A  theory  which,  to  account  fbr  the  pres- 
ence of  Petroleum  in  Silurian  or  Devonian  strata 
of  undoubtedly  marine  origin,  assumes  that  the 
remains,  not  merely  of  sea-weeds,  but  even  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  may  be  converted  into  bitumen 
similar  to  that  derived  from  the  mineralization  of 
the  higher  plants,  **  must  give  us  pause,"  though  it 
be  supported  by  the  names  of  Dana  and  Logan. 
The  best  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  fluid  bitumen  is  the  result  of  a  "  special  miner- 
alization," of  even  vegetable  remains,  that  of  Mr. 
Wall,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Geology  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  appears  to  us  to  be  defective;  for 
though  that  writer  implies  that  the  beds  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  undei^oing  conversion  by  chemical  re- 
actions, at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  under 
the  normal  conditions  of  climate,  become  a  solid 
bitumen  identical  with  the  fluid  of  the  "  pitch-lake," 
yet  we  fail,  on  referring  to  the  original  paper,  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
They  may  be  difl*erent  portions  of  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon,  but  are  there  no  diflerences  between 
the  chemical  reactions  which  at  first,  by  a  special 
mineralization,  convert  vegetable  matter  into  solid 
bitumen,  in  sitH,  and  which  are  also  assumed  to  con- 
vert this  same  bitumen  into  a  fluid  again  at  the 
normal  temperature,  to  cool  once  more  to  the  solid 
form? 

It  appears  to  us  that,  as  far  as  any  proof  is  con- 
tained on  Mr.  Wall's  paper,  the  source  of  the  fluid 
pitch  may  not  lie  at  all  in  the  stratified  vegetable 
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seams  seen  near  the  surface,  but  in  some  far  more 
deeply  seated  deposits,  and  that  the  writer  may 
have  oecn  mbled  oy  a  similarity  of  appearance  and 
a  contiguity  in  position  to  assume  identity  of  origin. 
We  advance  the  doubt  cautiously,  and  m  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  certain  knowledge  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Wall's  evidence,  when  made  dear,  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  best  stone  in  a  structure  that  other- 
wise appears  to  stand  upon  a  ricketty  basis.  The 
theory,  as  applied  to  the  sources  of  Petroleum  in 
North  America,  appears  to  have  resulted  from  diffi- 
culties in  making  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
agree  with  another  and  far  more  simple  hypothesis. 
^ A  "  special  mineralization,"  or  "  fermentation " 
theory,  to  include  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, according  to  need,  in  its  operations,  was 
therefore  built  up  to  replace  a  "  distillation  "  theory, 
which,  though  well  based,  seemed  at  first  sight  in- 
capable of  explaining  enough.  It  has  long  ago 
been  suggested  that  free  bituminous  products,  more 
especially  those  which  rise  to  the  surface  as  oils,  are 
the  results  of  a  natural  distillation  of  bitumen-con- 
taining substances,  such  as  lignites  and  coals,  by  the 
action  of  tho  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

Now,  considering  that  bitumous  products  can  be 
obtained  artificially  from  such  substances  by  heat, 
and  that  coal-beds,  afler  their  formation,  must,  in 
very  many  instances,  have  been  buried  beneath 
enormous  accumulations  of  later  date,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  exposed  to  a  great  increase  of 
temperature,  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of 
this  view.  In  anthracites  we  have  further  witnesses 
in  support  of  it,  for  these  are  coals  which,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  supposed  conditions,  have  part- 
ed with  their  containea  nydro-carbons.  Such  being 
our  case,  let  us  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  products  of  a  natural 
and  of  an  artificial  distillation  of  coal  should  be 
identical,  which  they  are  not ;  but  this  objection  is 
of  no  value,  since  man  and  nature  work  under  such 
dissimilar  conditions,  that  the  utmost  we  can  expect 
is  a  similarity,  far  from  an  identity,  of  results.  Geo- 
Ic^cal  proof  is  given  that  petroleum  occurs  in  local- 
ities far  distant  fi'om  any  yielding  coal,  —  in  rocks 
far  older  than  any  known  to  contain  it,  —  and  that 
the  strata  in  which  it  has  been  found  have,  to  all 
appearance,  never  been  heated.  The  last  is  evi- 
dence actually  in  favor  of  the  distillation  theory ; 
for  the  hydro-carbons  having  been  driven  ofi*  from 
beds  at  a  high  temperature,  must  have  been  con- 
densed in  strata  which  remained  cool ;  and  if  such 
strata  were  subsequently  heated,  they  would  have 
to  give  off*  again  the  bituminous  products  which  they 
had  temporarily  retained.  But,  say  the  objectors, 
the  petroleum  reservoirs  are  firequently  in  rocks 
older,  and  therefore  inferior,  in  position  to  the 
lowest  known  Coal-measures,  and  it  the  latter  had 
been  heated,  the  former  must  have  been  more  so. 
This  objection  assumes  that  the  condensed  sub- 
stances ire  found  now  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  originally  distilled.  But,  suppose  distillation 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  heated  and  upthrown 
Coal-measures  now  forming  the  Appalachian  chain, 
the  distilled  products  womd  have  found  their  way 
down  the  subterranean  slopes  of  the  colder  rocks, 
flanking  the  actual  site  of  disturbance,  until  pene- 
trating cracks  and  fissures,  they  found  a  permanent 
resting-place  upon  an  impervious  series  of  unheated 
rocks,  far  distant  from,  and  quite  possibly  below,  in 
geological  position,  the  Carboniferous  strata  from 
which  they  nad  their  origin.    We  may  even  imagine 
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it  case,  where  the  yapon  and  oil,  retained  for  a  time 
in  higher  rocks,  may,  when  a  cooling  of  the  beds  be- 
low occurred,  have  drained  downwards  through  the 
very  strata  from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  into 
reservoirs  below  ;  or,  again,  products  driven  off  from 
a  disturbed  region,  may  have  drained  away  to  a 
position  below  an  unaffected  series  of  Coal-measures. 
We  must  remember,  too,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  probability,  nay,  the  certainty,  that  im- 
mense masses  of  carbonized  vegetation  may  have 
been  denuded  from  localities  where  now  we  nnd  oil, 
but  neither  coal  nor  lignite.  Many  corroborative 
items  of  evidence  in  favor  of,  or  at  least  not  incon- 
sistent with,  the  distillation  theory,  will  occur  to  the 
investigator  of  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  in  which  the  oil  is  found,  the  very 
rifls  and  fissures  into  which  the  boring-rods  fall  being 
the  ancient  drains  by  which  the  Hydro-Carbons 
found  their  way  from  the  great  natural  stills  to  the 
permanent  receivers. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
two  theories :  the  case  to  our  mind  stands  thus,  — 
That  vegetable  matter,  in  becoming  bituminized,  or 
converted  into  lignite  and  coal,  undergoes  processes 
of  mineralization  varying  according  to  the  diverse 
conditions  in  which  such  vegetable  deposits  may  be 
placed,  we  admit ;  but  further  proof  is  required  to 
show  that  any  such  special  mineralization  will  pro- 
duce free  bitumen.  Still  less  are  we  inclined  to  ad- 
mit, without  anything  save  conjectured  hypothesis 
to  support  the  view,  that  the  remains  of  animals 
may  be  so  converted.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  a  fiict 
that  hydro-carbons  may  be  derived  from  pre-exist- 
ing bituminized  substances ;  and,  so  far  from  seeing 
physical  and  geological  objections  to  this  view,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
»ee  bituminous  substances  arc  described  as  occur- 
ring in  nature,  are  not  merely  not  inconsistent  with 
such  an  origin,  but  actually,  in  some  cases,  such  as 
we  should  a  priori  expect.  Let  us  be  clearly  under^ 
stood.  The  chemical  action  which  reduces  vege- 
table substances  to  a  carbonized  state  may,  possibly^ 
under  favorable  circumstances,  be  carried  on  to  a 
second  stage,  and  liberate  hydro-carbons  from  the 
results  of  the  first  Possibly  the  conditions  may  be 
such  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  first  stage  is  so 
ener^tic  as  to  develop  in  itself  an  amount  of  heat 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  second. 

Mr.  Wall's  remarks,  above  quoted,  at  the  utmost, 
imply  no  more,  and  we  are,  by  them,  left  in  the 
position  that  we  have  taken  up,  —  that  bitumi- 
nous substances  are  derived  from  accumulations  of 
previously  carbonized  vegetable  substances.  If  any 
such  deposits  are  known,  or  if  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  such  beds  having  existed,  and  having 
been  destroyed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  bitumen 
or  petroleum  yielding  districts,  it  surely  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  inductive  philosophy, 
and  more  safe  in  practical  investigations,  to  con- 
struct our  hypotheses  upon  such  known  facts,  than 
upon  the  possibility  of  tnese  substances  having  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  remains. 
Acknowledging  fully  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
we  would  yet 

*'  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

With  respect  to  bituminous  shales,  or  pvro-schists, 
in  which  the  Hydro-Carbons  exist,  in  such  intimate 
connection  with  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  rock, 
as  to  require  distillation  to  set  them  free,  it  is  easy 
io  conceive  that,  when  they  first  became  impreg- 


nated with  bituminous  vapors,  or  oils  resulting  from 
a  natural  distillation,  they  were  placed  under  such 
circumstances  as  favored  a  chemical  action  in  the 
substances  introduced  into  the  matrix,  resulting  in 
their  solidification  within  its  pores.  AVhere  no  such 
chemical  action  was  set  up,  the  association  between 
a  rock  and  the  distilled  products  it  contained  was, 
as  before  assumed,  of  a  purely  hydrostatical  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  at  first  sight,  that  both  the  given 
theories  are  equally  inadequate  to  assist  the  prac- 
tical man:  that,  according  to  either,  bitaminooB 
substances  may  be  found  impregnating  the  earth 
anywhere,  or  in  any  formation.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  the  thinking  Geologist  that  if  he 
makes'himself  thoroughly  acq^uainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  a  district,  anu  with  its  internal  history,  he 
will,  supposing  the  distillation  theory  be  a  correct 
one,  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  poesihility, 
and  even  the  probability,  of  free  Hydro-Carboni 
existing  therein.  Their  presence,  in  the  first  place, 
would  depend  upon  the  existence,  at  some  time  or 
another,  of  coal  or  lignite,  either  in  that  r^on  or 
in  one  adjoining ;  and,  secondly,  the  hope  of  deter^ 
mining  the  actual  position  of  reservoirs  will  depend 
upon  our  power  of  comprehending  the  conditions 
of  the  subterranean  drainage  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  distiUation.  The  presence  of  anthracite 
should,  under  this  view,  induce  an  examination  of 
the  subterranean  structure  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, as  such  an  examination  might  tell  us  whether 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  lost  Hydro-Carbons  of 
the  anthracite  being  stored  up  within  accessible  res- 
ervoirs, or  the  contrary. 

Any  practical  results  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
distillation  hypothesis,  under  the  very  diflicuU  cti^ 
cumstances  in  which  the  inquiry  is  placed,  may  seem 
remote ;  but  cases  may  arise  where  it  would  be  ad- 
.visable  for  the'  practical  man  to  remember  that  the 
hypothesis  of  Bitumen,  or  Petroleum,  having  arisen 
in  some  instances  from  a  ^  special  minerahzatioir" 
of  animal  remains,  is  a  doctrine  by  no  means  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  most  certainly  containing  noth- 
ing m  it  upon  which  to  base  either  a  scientific  or 
commercial  investigation. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY. 

We  must  introduce  our  readers  to  an  old  lady  of 
forbidding  aspect  and  austere  countenance.  She  is 
not  only  a  mythical,  but  a  real  personage ;  her  swaj 
is  undisputed  in  half  the  parishes  of  England ;  sh« 
is  generally  considered  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  a 
model  of  correctness,  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  everything 
which  concerns  everybody,  a  charitable  old  ladj 
with  uncharitable  proclivities ;  her  character  most 
indeed  be  immaculate,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  charity,  piety,  benevolence,  and  all  other 
virtuous  habits.  Her  shibboleth  is  to  love  God  abofe 
all,  and  her  neighbor  as  herself.  We  mieht  suppose 
that  the  said  old  lady  is  an'  universal  philanthropist, 
to  be  revered  and  respected  by  all  men ;  that  she 
loves  a  man  in  that  he  is  a  man,  and  that,  hke  a 
hen,  she  would,  to  preserve  her  brood,  rush  eTcn 
upon  a  lion. 

The  loving  old  lady  of  whom  we  speak  pins  her 
faith  on  example  and  authority.  She  is  not  to  be 
thrown  out  of^  the  old  beaten  paths  of  propriety  or 
orthodoxy  (?^  by  any  of  the  "  new-fangled  "  notions 
of  modem  science,  for  she  hates  logic,  and  calls  new 
discoveries  "farthing  scientific  rushlights";  all  her 
ideas  have  been  cast  in  a  previous  mould,  and  rivet- 
ed to  those  of  others.    She  is  strong  in  the  strength 
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of  prejudice,  and  the  only  genius  to  which  she  ever 
laiu  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  claim  is  the  genius  of 
parochial  tradition.  Uer  mind  is  turned  instmctively 
backward  on  the  past,  and  she  cannot  project  it  to 
the  future. 

She  could  not,  for  the  liAs  of  her,  imagine  any- 
thing, either  in  individual  or  general  truth,  different 
torn  what  has  been  handed  down  to  her  as  such. 
Give  her  coBtume,  dialect,  manners,  popular  super- 
stition, grotesque  characters  such  as  sne  has  known 
io  her  youth  (now,  alas!  no  more),  supernatural 
events,  the  last  theological  bon  mot^  or  a  description 
of  local  grievances,  and  confonn  rigidly  to  the  mex- 
orable  dictum  which  she  puts  forth,  and  yon  too  — 
an  Anti-Teapot  in  practice,  thouo;h  not  in  name  — 
will  be  descnbed  as  a  great  and  virtuous  character ; 
in  fact,  one  to  whom  the  venal  old  lady  herself  will 
crouch,  and  to  whom  every  one  else  ought,  in  her 
opinion  at  least,  to  offer  the  qualified  worship  —  not 
latreia  —  of  due  respect  and  veneration. 

The  same  old  lady  also  possesses  many  other  at- 
tributes which  may,  or  may  not,  deserve  our  praise. 
For  instance,  she  not  only  crouches  to  power,  but 
she  is  always  more  disposed  to  fall  upon  and  crush, 
than  to  come  forward  to  the  support  of  a  sinking 
individuaJ.  She  is  not  like  La  Flenr,  in  the  *'  Sen- 
timental Journey,"  who  advanced  three  steps  for- 
ward to  his  master  when  ihe  gendarmes  arrested 
him;  she  bears  a  far  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
maitre  cThotel,  who  retired  three  paces  backwards  on 
the  same  occasion.  We  may,  of  course,  suppose  that 
the  said  m.  eTA.  had  heard  of  the  rat  and  a  sinking 
ship,  and  looked  upon  discretion  as  the  better  part 
of  valor.  The  old  lady  is  a  bigot  to  the  shadow  of 
power  and  authority,  a  slave  to  prejudice  and  cus- 
tom, and  tries  to  enslave  all  who  throw  themselves 
into  her  power ;  but  she  is  a  coward  in  eveiything 
ebe.  She  has  not  a  particle  of  mental  courage. 
She  is  bitter  and  uncharitable ;  and  from  the  Ion  v 
pinnacle  on  which  she  is  placed  looks  down  with 
unmitigated  scorn  and  contedipt  on'  the  failings  of 
others.  No  virtue,  however  exalted,  can  cleanse 
yon  from  the  plague>spot  with  which  you  will  be 
marked,  unless  you  follow  obediently  in  her  train, 
and  listen  complacently  to  the  innumerable  "  intri- 
cacies of  delicacy ''  with  which  her  sombre  court  b 
Burroanded. 

She  not  only  imbibes  a  bad  opinion  of  you  from 
hearsay,  but  condemns  you  unheard,  and  conceals 
the  good  she  knows  of  you,  both  from  herself  and 
the  world.  She  is  a  miserable  old  woman,  full  of 
formality  and  hypocrisy,  and  she  never  forgave  an 
injury  in  her  life.  Let  any  one  offend  her,  aiid  she 
exclaims,  with  lago  in  the  play :  — 

"Though  that  their  joy  be  joy 
Yet  will  I  contrive 

To  throw  such  stages  of  vexation  on  it 
As  it  may  lose  some  color." 

Her  impudence  is  extreme,  and  devoid  of  dignity 
(Fielding  sa^'s,  '^  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in  the 
impudence  of  women  of  quality,"  though  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  wherein  the 
dignity  of  impudence  consists)  ;  her  malice  is  cold- 
blooded, covert,  crawling,  and  deliberate,  without 
the  frailty  or  excuse  of  passion.  She  clubs  her  vices 
And  venalities  together,  and  by  the  help  of  both 
united  she  is  invincible.  Her  age  is  unknown,  and 
her  parentage  obscure ;  she  is  of  no  occupation  or 
profession,  and  her  great  delight  in  hfe  is  to  take 
care  of  everybody's  business  except  her  own  !  She 
never  had  a  husband  ;  she  can,  and  does,  gossip  and 
talk  cant;  she  is  an  ignoramus  about  everything 


but  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors ;  she  denounces  with 
severity  and  punishes  without  mercy ;  she  is  more 
dreaded  than  an  absolute  monarch ;  her  power  is 
supreme  over  all  causes,  and  in  all  cases,  both  sec- 
ular and  ecclesiastical;  her  home  is  nowhere  and 
yet  everywhere ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  are  ever 
unfortunate  enough  to  discover  her  front  door,  let 
them  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  ask  for  the  peerless 
British  Sultana  of  whom  we  have  been  writing,  — 
her  name  is  Mrs.  Grundy. 
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We  would  be  as  gods,  knowing  all  things ;  and 
the  child  is  father  lo  the  man.  The  boy  breaks  up 
his  most  ingenious  toys,  to  surprise  the  secrets  hid- 
den within ;  the  man  dissects,  analyzes,  probes  all 
nature,  to  discover  the  ultimate  qualities  and  causes 
of  everything.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that 
curiosity  is  a  passion  to  which  the  fair  sex  is  pecu- 
liarly propcnse.  Tell  either  man  or  boy  that  there 
is  a  thing  he  cannot  do,  a  place  he  cannot  visit,  a 
fact  he  cannot  ascertain,  ana  no  rest  is  his  until  he 
has  effected  the  thing,  reached  the  spot,  tested  the 
circumstance.  From  what  else  should  arise  the 
strong  attraction  which  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
the  top  of  Mount  Cervin,  the  constitution  of  matter, 
exercises  on  multitudes  ? 

Respecting  the  latter  subject  of  inquiry,  modem 
science  has  drawn  up  for  itself  a  creed  which  is  al- 
most as  precise  as  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  Whether 
future  philosophers  will  modify  those  notions  it  re- 
mains fbr  a  future  period  to  show.  There  seems  at 
present  every  probability  that  we  have  really  hit 
upon  the  truth. 

■  Matter  is  known  to  us  under  three  forms,  —  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  ethereal  modification  of 
matter  (the  attenuated  ether  which  fills  the  inter- 
planetary and  intersidereal  spaces)  we  do  not  know, 
but  only  infer,  suppose,  and  guess  at.  But,  as  Pro- 
fessor T}TidaU  qmetly  observes,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  this  eOier,  as  it  is  called, 
which  fills  space,  than  in  imagining  all  space  filled 
with  jelly. 

All  matter,  of  whatever  form,  is  believed  to  be 
made  up  of  atoms.  Grases  we  can  easily  conceive 
to  consist  of  independent  particles  which  repel  eJach 
other ;  liquids  to  be  made  up  of  minute  molecules, 
behaving,  when  poured  out,  like  grains  of  wheat 
or  sand,  still  held  -  together  by  a  sfight  attraction ; 
but  there  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  granting  solid 
bodies  to  be  collections,  groups,  or  aggregates  of 
atoms  not  in  actual  contact  with  each  other. 

Solid  bodies  especially,  therefore,  have  long  puz- 
zled people  who  have  considered  them  with  careful 
attention.  They  expand,  and  they  contract  How  ? 
It  must  be  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  their 
constituent  parts.  But  what  are  their  constaiuent 
parts  ?  They  cannot  be  anything  else  than  atoms 
of  inconceivable  littleness.  According  to  many 
philosophers,  group  atoms  together,  and  you  have 
a  molecule;  but,  in  common  parlance,  atoms  and 
molecules  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous.  Com- 
bine molecules  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  you  pro- 
duce a  particle,  —  a  portion  of  matter  of  form  and 
size  appreciable  by  the  human  eye. 

Matter  is  similar  in  its  nature,  throughout  the 
solar  system  at  least  Spectral  analysis  has  shown 
that  minerals,  found  on  earth,  are  also  contained  in 
the  sun  and  the  planets,  not  to  mention  diverse  and 
sundry  fixed  stars.  The  same  fact  is  proved  by  the 
examination  of  bolides,  or  shooting  stars. 
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A  bolide  is  a  planet  in  miniatnre :  a  small  mass 
of  matter,  revolvuiff  round  the  smi  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  elliptical  orbit,  obeying  the  same  laws  and 
governed  by  the  same  forces  as  the  greater  planets. 
Now,  suppose  the  orbit  described  by  a  bolide  to 
cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  exactly  as  one  road 
crosses  another;  and,  moreover,  that  the  two  trav- 
ellers reach  the  point  of  junction  or  crossing  at 
the  very  same  time.  A  collision  is  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  bolide,  which,  in  respect  to  size, 
is  no  more  than  a  pebble  thrown  against  a  railway 
train,  will  sti^ike  the  earth  without  ner  inhabitants 
experiencing,  generally,  the  slightest  shock.  If  in- 
dividuals happen  to  be  hit,  the  case  will  be  different. 
If  the  earth  arrive  there  a  little  before  or  ailer  the 
bolide,  but  at  a  relatively  trifling  distance,  she  will 
attract  it,  cause  it  to  quit  its  own  orbit,  dragging  it 
after  her,  an  obedient  slave,  to  revolve  around  ner 
until  it  falls  to  her  surface.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
the  bolide  may  pass  too  fiir  away  for  the  earth  to 
drag  it  into  her  clutches,  and  yet  near  enough  to 
make  it  swerve  from  its  course.  It  may  even  enter 
our  atmosphere,  and  yet  make  its  escape.  But,  in 
the  case  of  its  entering  the  atmosphere,  its  friction 
against  the  air  will  cause  it  to  become  luminous  and 
hot,  perhaps  determining  an  explosion.  Such  are 
the  meteors  whose  appearance  at  enormous  heights 
our  newspapers  record  from  time  to  time. 

Be  it  reinarked  that  bolides  are  true  planets,  and 
not  projectiles  shot  out  from  mountains  in  the  moon, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  A  projectile  coming  from 
the  moon  would  reach  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of 
about  seven  miles  per  second.  But  the  most  slug- 
gish bolide  travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen 
miles  per  second,  fast-goers  doing  their  six-and- 
thirty  miles  in  the  same  short  space  of  time.  None 
of  the  inferior  planets  travel  so  rapidly  as  that 
Mercury,  the  swiftest  of  them  all,  gets  over  only 
thirty  miles  per  second.  Mr.  Tyndall  states  that 
this  enormous  speed  is  certainly  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

When  a  bolide,  then,  ^lances  sufliciently  close  to 
our  earth  to  pass  throu^  our  atmosphere,  the  re- 
sulting friction  makes  its  surface  red  hot,  and  so 
renders  it  visible  to  us.  The  sudden  rise  of  teai- 
perature  modifies  its  structure.  The  unequal  ex- 
pansion causes  it  to  explode  with  a  report  which  is 
audible.  If  the  entire  mass  does  not  burst,  it  at 
least  throws  off  splinters  and  fragments.  The  effect 
is  the  same  as  tnat  produced  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  glass.  The  fragments,  falling  to  the 
ground,  are  aerolites.  It  is  needless  here  to  cite  in- 
stances of  their  fidling.  They  are  of  universal  no- 
Umetj.  Aerolites  have  no  new  substance  to  offer 
us.  If  the  earth,  therefore,  be  made  up  of  atoms, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  universe  is  made  up  of 
atoms. 

'  In  imagining  the  ultimate  composition  of  a  solid 
body,  we  nave  to  reconcile  two  apparentiy  contra- 
dictory conditions.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  atoms 
which  do  not  touch  each  other,  —  for  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  intermolecular  spaces,  —  and  yet  those 
atoms  are  held  together  in  clusters  by  so  strong  a 
force  of  cohesion  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the  quali- 
ties of  a  solid.  This  would  be  the  case  even  with  a 
BoUd  underlying  no  change  of  size  or  internal  con- 
stitution. J3ut  solids  do  chan^,  under  pressure, 
impact,  heat,  and  cold.  Their  constituent  atoms 
are,  consequentiy,  not  at  rest.  Mr.  Grove  teUs  us : 
"  Of  absolute  rest,  Nature  ^ves  us  no  evidence. 
All  matter,  as  fhr  as  we  can  ascertain,  is  ever  in 
movement,  not  merely  in  masses,  as  with  the  plan- 


etary spheres,  but  also  molecularly,  or  throusboat 
its  most  intimate  structure.  Thus,  eveiy  itera- 
tion of  temperature  produces  a  molecular  change 
throughout  the  whole  substance  heated  or  cooled. 
Slow  chemical  or  electrical  actions,  actions  of  light 
or  invisible  radiant  forces,  are  alwa^-s  at  play;  so 
that,  as  a  fact,  we  cannot  predicate  of  any  portion 
of  matter,  that  it  is  absolutely  at  rest." 

The  atoms,  therefore,  of  which  solid  bodies  con- 
sist are  supposed  to  vibrate,  to  oscillate,  or,  better, 
to  revolve,  like  the  planets,  in  more  or  less  eccentric 
orbits.  Suppose  a  solid  body  to  be  represented  br 
a  swarm  or  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunshine.    Each 

fuat,  or  atom,  dances  up  and  down,  at  a  certain 
istance  from  each  other  gnat,  within  a  given  limit- 
ed space.  The  path  of  the  dance  is  not  a  mere 
straight  line,  but  a  vertical  oval,  —  a  true  orbit  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  in  consequence  of  greater  sun  heat, 
the  gnats  become  more  active,  and  extend  each  its 
respective  sweeps  of  flight.  The  swarm,  or  solid 
body,  as  a  whole,  expands.  If,  from  a  chill  or  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  tne  insect's  individual  range  b 
less  extensive,  the  crowd  of  gnats  is  nccessaril/ 
denser,  and  the  swarm,  in  its  integrity,  contracts. 

Tyndall  takes  for  his  illustration  a  bullet  revolr- 
ing  at  the  end  of  a  spiral  spring.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  vtbraiion  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid  as  causing 
its  expansion ;  but  he  remarks  that,  by  some,  the 
molecules  have  been  thought  to  revolve  round  each 
other ;  and  the  communication  of  heat,  by  augment- 
ing their  centrifugal  force,  was  supposed  to  push 
them  more  widely  asunder.  So  he  twirls  the  weight, 
at  the  end  of  the  spring,  in  the  open  air.  It  tends 
to  fly  away ;  the  spring  stretches  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  and,  as  the  speed  of  revolution  is  augmented, 
the  spring  stretches  still  more,  the  distance  between 
his  hand  and  the  weight  being  thus  increased.  The 
spring  rudely  figures  the  force  of  cohesion,  while  the 
ball  represents  an  atom  under  the  influence  of 
heat. 

The  intellect,  he  truly  says,  knows  no  difference 
between  great  and  small.  It  is  just  as  easy,  as  aa 
intellectual  act,  to  picture  a  vibrating  or  revolv- 
ing atom  as  to  picture  a  vibrating  or  revolvine 
cannon-ball.  These  motions,  however,  are  executea 
within  limits  too  minute,  and  the  moving  particles 
are  too  small,  to  be  visible.  Here  the  imagination 
must  help  us.  In  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  you  must 
conceive  a  power  of  vibration,  within  certain  limits, 
to  be  possessed  by  the  molecules.  You  must  sop- 
pose  tnem  oscillating  to  and  fro ;  tiie  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  we  impart  to  the  body,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  molecular  vibration,  and  the  wider 
the  amplitude  of  atomic  oscillations. 

It  is  neld  that  all  matter  differs  only  in  the  group- 
ing of  its  elements,  —  in  the  juxtaposition  of  its 
molecules.  That  juxtaposition  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  speed  with  which  changes  of  tem- 
perature have  taken  place.  The  mode  and  manner 
of  those  changes  are  so  many  causes  of  the  trans- 
formation of  matter, — so  many  origins  of  divers  sub- 
stances. It  is  maintained  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  science,  bodies  differ  only  by  the  clustering  of 
their  atoms,  exactiy  as  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
differ  through  the  arrangement  of  their  stars. 

Take  a  bird'&^ye  view,  fi*om  the  car  of  a  ballooo, 
of  four  or  ^"ve  towns,  at  a  oonsidersble  altitude. 
They  will  differ  but  very  slightiy  In  aspect;  they 
are  simply  towns.  From  a  point  of  view  nearer  to 
the  earth,  their  distinctive  characters  will  be  visible; 
showing  themselves  in  the  disposition  of  the  booses, 
the  topography  of  the  streets,  and  the  distribotioB 
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of  the  public  walks.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  min- 
eral or  any  other  substance  whatever.  Accordingly, 
as  natural  forces  have  laid  out,  on  this  or  that  pmn, 
^e  walks,  streets,  and  houses  of  our  little  molecular 
cities,  they  strike  you  with  a  different  imjpression. 
The  one  depends  on  the  will  of  the  architect,  the 
other  on  the  action  of  the  predominant  force. 

Wax,  for  instance,  is  cited  by  our  great  lecturer 
as  expanding,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state.  To  assume  the  uquid  form,  its  particles  must 
be  pushed  more  widely  apart,  a  certain  play  be- 
tween them  being  necessary  to  the  conaition  of 
liquidity.  Ice,  on  the  contrary,  on  liquefying,  con- 
tracts. In  the  arrangement  oi  its  atoms  to  form  a 
solid,  more  room  is  required  than  those  atoms  need 
in  the  neighboring  liquid  state.  No  doubt  this  is 
due  to  crystalline  arrangement.  The  attracting 
poles  of  the  molecules  are  so  situated,  that,*  when 
the  crystallizing  force  comes  into  play,  the  molecules 
unite,  so  as  to  leave  larger  interatomic  spaces  in  the 
mass.  We  may  suppose  them  to  attach  themselves 
by  their  comers ;  and,  in  turning  comer  to  comer, 
to  cause  a  recession  of  the  atomic  centres.  At  all 
events,  their  centres  retreat  from  each  other  when 
solidification  sets  in. 

The  atoms  of  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  all  but 
infinitely  small ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  they  must  be  all  but  infinitely  numerous.  A 
learned  Frenchman,  Monsieur  A.  Graudin,  calculator 
at  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  has  lately  estimated, 
by  a  very  ingenious  process,  the  distances  which 
separate  molecules  and  their  component  atoms,  and 
their  number.  The  result  he  obtains  is,  that,  if  you 
set  about  counting  the  atoms  contained  in  a  little 
cube  of  solid  matter  two  millimetres  high,  that  is, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  that  you  counted 
a  hiUion  of  them  per  second,  it  would  take  you  about 
two  hundred  and  filly  thousand  years  to  complete 
the  task!  Consequently,  although  the  increase  of 
Uie  diameter  of  a  revolving  atom's  orbit  by  the 
coQiinunication  of  heat  is  insensible,  the  sum  of  an 
ahnost  infinite  number  of  increased  orbits  becomes 
perfectly  sensible. 

Comparing  the  infinitely  small  with  the  infinitely 
great,  it  is  held  that  a  body,  of  what  kind  soever, 
represents  in  miniature,  and  very  exactly,  an  astro- 
noniical  system,  like  those  which,  weather  permit- 
ting, we  behold  every  night  in  the  finnament. 

Astronomers  are  perfectljr  aware  that  the  earth  is 
only  a  molecule  anudst  the  innumerable  stars  which 
constitute  the  Milky  Way.  But  a  body,  never  mind 
what,  —  take  wood,  gold,  or  diamond,  to  have  a  clear 
idea,  —  is  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  molecular 
constellations  diversely  grouped,  f^rom  the  ex- 
treme of  vastness  to  the  extreme  of  minuteness,  the 
analysis  holds  good  throughout.  Although  our  eye 
is  not  firamed  to  perceive  in  all  their  details  these 
infinitely  small  stars  and  systems  of  stars,  other 
creatures,  as  for  example  insects,  whose  vision  is 
difierently  constituted  to  ours,  may  possibly  —  al- 
though not  probably  —  be  able  to  see  some  of  them. 

One  thing,  however,  appears  certain ;  if  we  could 
construct  a  microscope  of  sufiicient  power,  we  should 
be  able,  by  the  help  of  such  an  instrament,  to  re- 
solve the  molecular  constellations  of  every  little  ter^ 
restrial  milky  way,  exactly  as  our  first-rate  tele- 
scopes resolve  the  celestisd  nebulas  and  separate 
double  and  triple  stars.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
visual  power.  Were  our  sight  sufiiciently  penetrat- 
ing, we  should  behold  what  now  appear  mere  con- 
fiised  heaps  of  matter,  arranged  in  groups  of  ad- 
mirable symmetry.     Bodies  would  appear  honey- 


combed In  all  directions.  Daylight  would  stream 
through  vast  interstices,  as  it  does  between  the 
columns  of  a  temple  or  the  tree-tmnks  of  a  forest. 
Nay,  we  should  see  immense  empty  spaces,  like 
those  which  intervene  between  the  planets. 

From  distance  to  distance,  too,  we  should  per- 
ceive clusters  of  stars  in  harmonious  order,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  proper  atmosphere  ;  and, 
—  still  more  astounding  spectacle!  —  every  one  of 
those  little  molecular  stars  would  be  found  revolv- 
ing with  giddy  rapidity,  in  more  or  less  elongated 
ovals,  exactly  like  the  great  stars  of  heaven ;  while 
by  increasing  the  power  of  our  instrument,  we 
should  discover  around  each  principal  star,  minor 
stars,  —  satellites  resembling  our  moon,  —  accom- 
plishing their  rcvoluUons  swifUy  and  regularly. 
This  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  aptly 
described  by  M.  de  Farville  as  molecular  astron- 
omy, msdntaining  even  that  astronomy,  without 
our  suspecting  it,  is  dependent  on  mineralogy; 
and  that  whenever  we  shall  have  discovered  the 
laws  which  govern  the  groupings  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  infinitely  small,  astronomers  will  have 
only  to  follow  in  our  track.  But  who,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  could  dare  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely 
small  was  so  infinitely  great  r  What  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  nearest  guess  at  the  truth,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  the  dream  of  a  madman. 

Those  who  love  to  indulge  in  paradox  now  state 
that  their  theory  is  very  simple.  For  them,  the  so- 
lar sy0tem  is  a  solid  particle,  homogeneous.  Tlie 
planets  composing  It  are  molecules  which  virtually 
crowd  each  other,  touch,  and  adhere.  The  space 
between  them  is  no  more  than  the  interval  wnich 
separates  the  atoms  of  the  compactest  metal,  —  sil- 
ver, iron,  or  platina !  Distance,  therefore,  it  is  ar- 
gued, is  an  empty  word ;  distance,  in  fact,  docs  not 
exist  Nevertheless,  a  man  may  convince  himself 
that  distance,  for  him,  is  not  an  empty  word,  by 
jumping  out  of  a  first-floor  window. 

The  wonder  is  that  these  molecular  motions,  so 
rapid  as  to  escape  human  observation,  are  yet  able 
to  impress  human  senses,  to  give  us  pain  or  pleasure, 
to  help  us  to  live  or  to  cause  us  to  die.  And  un- 
seizable  as  atoms  are,  they  can,  nevertheless,  be 
counted  and  weighed.  Chemists  have  determined 
the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  different  sub- 
stances. Calling  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
one,  the  weight  of  an  oxygen  atom  is  sixteen. 
Hence,  to  make  up  a  pound  weight  of  hydrogen, 
sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms  contained  m  a 
pound  of  oxygen  would  be  necessary. 

What  a  strange  result  of  the  study  of  atoms ! 
Heat  and  light,  whose  origin  was  inscrutable,  or  at- 
tributed to  some  mysterious  hypothetical  fluid,  a^e 
now  traced  to  their  causes.  The  reader  has  already 
been  informed  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  attributed 
to  the  collision  he  sustains  firom  a  never-ceasing 
shower  of  meteors.  The  heat  of  terrestrial  fire  is 
similarly  produced.  All  cases  of  combustion,  Tyn- 
dall  tells  us,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  collision  of 
atoms  which  have  been  urged  together  by  their 
mutual  attractions.  It  is  to  the  cGtshing  together 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents  of  our 
gas  and  candles  that  the  light  and  heat  of  our  flames 
are  due.  It  is  the  impact  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
against  the  atoms  of  sulphur,  which  produces  the 
heat  and  flame  observed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in 
oxygen  or  in  air.  To  the  collision  of  the  same 
atoms  against  phosphorus  are  due  the  intense  heat 
and  dazzling  L^ht  which  result  from  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  m  oxygen  gas.    Whether  atoms  are 
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concerned,  or  suns  and  planets,  the  theory  is  equally 
applicable  and  true. 

When  interatomic  movements  occur  under  given 
conditions  of  mass  and  velocity,  they  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  eye.  Their  undulations,  communi- 
cated from  one  to  the  other,  strike  the  I'etina,  and 
in  tuni  sot  vibrating  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. We  sec ;  we  receive  the  impressicm  of  light. 
And  acconlingly  as  the  vibrations  occur  with  cer- 
tain proportional  rapidities,  they  give  us  the  sense 
of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  the  other  visible  tints  of 
the  rainbow,  because  there  are  certainly  other  tints 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  human  eye,  exactly  as 
there  are  sounds  not  audible  to  the  human  ear. 
Atoms  and  their  motions  are  therefore  the  phpical 
cause  of  color.  Wonderful  as  it  must  appear,  the 
length  of  the  waves  both  of  sound  and  light,  and  the 
number  of  shocks  which  they  respectiveh'  impart  to 
the  ear  and  eye,  have  been  strictly  determined. 
The  number  of  waves  of  red  light  which  enter  the 
eye  in  a  single  second  is  474,439,080,000,000.  To 
produce  the  impression  of  red  in  the  brain,  the 
retina  must  be  hit  at  this  almost  incredible  rate. 
To  produce  the  impression  of  violet,  a  still  greater 
number  of  impuls^  is  necessary,  amounting  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  millions  per 
80c*ond. 

Thus  a  thing,  an  entity,  several  billions  of  which 
can  be  contained  within  the  point  of  a  needle,  is 
able  to  give  the  cattle  disease,  hydrophobia,  or  the 
plague ;  or  to  gratify  you  with  the  perfume  of  a 
rose,  the  flavor  of  a  peach,  the  warmth  of  sunshine, 
the  delights  of  music.  Are  atoms,  then,  to  be  de- 
spised  and  disreganled,  being  components  of  our- 
selves and  of  ever}'thing  around  us  ? 

Despised !  Their  force  is  gigantic,  irresistible,  — 
rending  iron,  riving  rocks,  upheaving  mountains, 
and,  if  fully  set  in  action,  consuming  the  world  with 
fervent  heat 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  London  Review  de- 
votes three  columns  to  Mr.  J.  R  Lowell,  an  edition 
of  whose  poems  has  just  been  placed  before  the 
English  puolic  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton. 

A  Milan  letter  states  that  Dr.  Giuseppe  Ortori, 
of  that  city,  has  discovered  a  manuscript,  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  consisting  of  ^bout  112  leaves  of 
parchment,  in  which  the  illustrious  painter,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
his  time,  examines  the  different  phenomena  of  light 
in  their  relation  to  his  art. 

In  the  course  of  a  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity,  the  London  Times  remarks: 
"  Men  of  such  wide  and  varied  attainments  as  Dr. 
Whewell  possessed  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  but  superficially  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  branches  of  knowledge  on  which  they  write,  and 
the  Master  of  Trinity  was  sometimes  disparaged  as 
Leibnitz  was  in  his  day.  The  saying,  that  *  Science 
was  his  forte  and  Omniscience  his  foible,'  is  well 
known,  though  it  had,  in  truth,  less  real  ground  than 
even  epigrams  usually  have.  Dr.  Whewell  was 
doubtless  not  uniformly  great,  but  he  reached  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  everything  he  attempted. 
It  is  probable  that  defects  in  his  manners  encour- 
aged those  who  were  ready  to  disparage  what  they 
were  unable  to  measure.  Dr.  Whewell  was  at  times 
disposed  to  overbear  opponents,  and  for  some  yean 


his  influence  in  the  University  was  marred  by  re- 
sentment against  this  "defect.  At  the  same  time  he 
often  exhibited  an  urbanity  which,  coupled  with  his 
universal  knowledge,  made  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion. Much  must  be  allowed  to  a  man  who  is 
compelled  to  tolerate  persons  much  his  inferiors  in 
ability ;  but  Dr.  Whewell  must  be  allowed  to  have 
exhibited  an  'occasional  disilain  of  those  who  might 
fairly  be  deemed  on  some  subjects  his  equals.  Tnis 
was  in  part,  however,  probably  attributable  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  College  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  which  was  wholly  free 
from  any  alloy  of  personal  vanity.  He  was  proader 
of  Trinity  Collejje  than  of  any  of  his  wores,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  magni^  it 
And  it  must  be  added,  that  he  endowed  it  witn  al- 
most royal  munificence.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
since  he  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a  hostel  for  the 
reception  of  some  of  the  overflowing  students  of 
Trinity,  who  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings for  want  of  rooms  in  Collie,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  commenced  still  larger  works  by 
way  of  addition  to  the  former  building,  which  he 
had  unwillingly  deferitid  in  consequence  of  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  the  necessary  site,  but  the  comple- 
tion of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  he  took 
care  to  provide  should  be  independent  of  the  acci- 
dent of  his  death." 

The  ordinary  methods  of  cnishins  lai^  masses 
of  cast-iron  into  fragments  are  both  cumbeisome 
and  expensive,  but  by  the  means  which  has  lately 
been  described  in  Les  Mondes,  this  operation  maj 
be  conducted  with  considerable  ease.  The  nev 
French  method  consists  in  drilling  a  hole  in  the 
mass  of  cast-iron  for  about  one  third  of  its  thickness, 
filling  this  with  water,  closing  it  with  a  steel  ping 
which  fits  accurately,  and  letting  the  ram  of  a  pile- 
driver  fall  on  the  plug.  The  very  first  blow  splits 
up  the  mass. 

The  English  langui^  has  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  government  or  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
permission  has  been  given  to  nave  it  tai^t  pnh- 
licly.  Prince  Satsuma  is  now  turning  his  attention 
to  commerce,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  silk  trade, 
finding  it  more  profitable  to  sell  silk  to  the  Engbsh  \ 
than  to  have  his  palaces  battered  down  by  them. 

"  Daniel  Lambert  "  is  the  title  of  Alexander 
Dumas's  new  drama,  now  in  rehearsal  at  one  of  the 
Paris  theatres.  Dumas  has  just  signed  a  new  ton- 
tract  with  the  New  Free  Press  of  Vienna,  to  give  it 
a  novel  drawn  from  life  in  Paris,  the  price,  £1,000. 
Very  recently  he  was  at  Pesth,  where  the  extraor- 
dinary costume  in  which  he  delivered  a  lecture 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  laughter.  The  lec- 
turer appeared  in  the  Uungarian  national  costume. 

Another  reprint  of  the  **  Hundred  Mery  Talys," 
commonly  called  **  Shakespeare's  Jest  Book,"  has 
just  appeared,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr- 
Herman  Oesterley.  This  reprint  is  said  to  be  fit>m 
the  original  black-letter  copy,  of  which  only  one 
perfect  copy  b  known. 

The  Green  Booms  are  as  able  to  furnish  strange 
information  as  the  spiritualists.  Thence,  we  bear 
a  report  of  a  new  "  actor  of  all  work,"  in  the  penon 
of  Mr.  Home,  who,  afier  trying  the  stage  of  the 
unknown  world,  and  the  platnn-m  of  the  lecturer,  is 
now  in  training,  preparatory  to  maiking  an  essay  in 
sock  and  buskin,  to  come  off,  it  is  said,  in  the  next 
tnmmer. 
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It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  know  their  own 
tongue,  in  its  old  forms,  says  the  Spectator,  and  the 
clever  M.  Paul  Meyer,  one  of  the  editors  of  La  Revue 
Critique^  a  French  literary  weekly,  has  just  shown 
that  he  has  something  to  learn  of  old  French.  ^Ir. 
Skeet,  in  his  edition  of  Lancelot  of  the  Laik^  gave 
some  extracts  from  the  French  romance,  and  m  a 
note  remarked,  that  ^  the  word  si  often  occurs  with 
a  great  variety  of  meanings,  viz.  I,  he ;  and,  also ; 
80,  thus,"  &c., — a  tolerably  safe  assertion,  wc  should 
have  thought  M.  Mc^er,  however,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  in  his  review  of  the  "  Lancelot " 
said  of  Mr.  Skcet's  statement,  *^  C*est  tr^s-exag^rc  ; 
jamais  st,  adverbe  ou  conjonction,  n'a  pu  avoir  le 
sens  d'un  pronom."  Though  it  may  seem  imperti- 
nent to  anect  to  teach  a  Frenchman  French,  yet 
the  presumption  may  be  excused  when  we  only 
refer  him  to  his  own  dictionaries ;  and  if  M.  Meyer 
will  look  to  Burgny  or  Roquefort,  he  will  find  plenty 
of  instances  of  si  in  *^  le  sens  d'un  pronom  "  I 

Chaucer  has  been  hardly  treated  by  his  editors. 
Since  the  first  editions,  which  were  all  from  &ulty 
manuscripts,  not  one  editor  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
print  the  poet's  works  throughout  from  the  best 
manuscripts.  At  last  we  are  to  have  this  done,  and 
to  ^t  a  text  that  we  can  trust.  An  experienced 
copier  of  manuscripts  has  gone  to  Glasgow  to  read 
The  RcmaurU  of  the  Rose  with  the  magnificent 
unique  manuscript  copy  there. 

Toe  loyal  town  of  Wareham,  England,  has  a 
town-hall  with  a  cupola  in  a  tottering  state,  the 
estimated  repairs  of  which  will  cost  some  £  7  or  £  8. 
Wareham,  if  not  a  wealthy  town,  is  a  cheeky  one. 
The  Mayor  sent  a  begging  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  prevail  upon  him  to  incur  the  cost,  and 
the  Prince,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refers 
them  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ware- 
ham  to  raise  the  paltry  sum  amongst  themselves. 

Of  all  the  wild  theories  which  have  been  invent- 
ed' respecting  the  nature  of  the  sun,  perhap  the 
most  extravagant  is  contained  in  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Sublime  Science  of  Ileliography,  satisfactorily 
demonstrating  our  great  Orb  of  Light,  the  Sun,  to 
be  absolutely  no  other  than  a  B(3y  of  Ice ! "  b^ 
Charles  Palmer,  gent,  London,  1798.  The  sun  is 
a  cold  body,  says  the  author,  because  the  tempera- 
tare  decreases  as  we  approach  it.  Further,  a  con- 
vex lens  of  glass  has  the  property  of  collecting  all 
the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  at  the  focus ;  a  lens  of  ice 
has  the  same  effect.  For  these  reasons,  he  believes 
that  the  sun  is  a  hu^  convex  mass  of  ice,  which 
receives  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  proceeding  fi*om 
the  Almighty  himself,  and  brings  them  to  a  focus 
upon  the  earth. 

A  WRITER  in  Chambers's  Journal  takes  excep- 
tion to  certain  phrases  sometimes  used  by  English 
authors :  *'  Would  that  there  were  some  functionary 
of  the  nature  of  a  good  watch-dog  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  colloquial  vulgarisms  into  the  noble 
English  langpage  I  He  who  pens  these  lines  suffers 
a  continual  exasperation  from  this  cause.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  three  or  four  malapert  terms 
have  made  themselves  particularly  offensive,  and, 
what  could  scarcely  be  expected,  they  show  their 
u^ly  snouts  as  much  in  the  works  of  men  of  the 
highest  talents  as  in  inferior  productions. 

**  O  my  good,  clever  fnend  Wilkio  Collins,  why 
will  you  so  continually  express  the  sense  of  the  re- 
spectable old  word  'also*  by  *  as  well'?  Believe 
me,  it  is  not  as  well  to  do  sa    There  are  whole 


provinces  in  this  island  where  nobody  ever  employs 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  also.  I  question  if  it  is 
used  at  all  in  that  sense  beyond  the  hearing  of  the 
Park  guns  or  the  midnight  boom  of  Big  Ben. 
Wherever  it  is  not  so  used,  of  course,  your  employ- 
ment of  it  must  appear  as  a  vulgar  provincialism. 
Deleatur  ! 

**  And  dear  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  you  who  have  such 
a  power  of  fixing  our  attention  to  your  narratives, 
why  will  you  always  use  the  word  *  like  *  for  *  as  *  ? 
Why  pepper  your  clever  books  with  this  deformed 
phrase,  to  the  offence  of  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having? 

"  'Hicrc  is  a  rcspectabje  old  phrase,  *  What  can 
Jack  be  doing  in  the  stable  ? '  which  most  modem 
London  writers  intensify  into,  *  Whatever  can  Jack 
be  doing,*  &c.  No  literary  men  belonging  to  other 
parts  of  the  island  as  ifet  use  this  phrase.  Possibly 
they  will  erelong  be  doing  so,  which  will  be  a  great 

Eity,  for  the  phrase  is  certainly  not  correct  English. 
(Ct  us  rather  hope  to  see  it  denounced  and  put 
down,  as  good  taste  demands  that  it  ought  to  be. 
"  *  There  were  ever  so  many  people  present,*  — 

*  Preach  to  me  ever  so  much,  it  will  be  all  in  vain,' 
—  are  examples  of  what  may  be  called  a  mistake 
rather  than  a  vulgarism,  which  has  of  late  come 
much  into  vogue.  The  word  to  be  employed  instead 
of  ever,  and  which  was  employed  by  all  wist  gener- 
ations, is  of  course  never.  The  late  Mr.  Thackeray 
continually  made  this  mistake,  and  living  writers  of 
his  elevated  grade  are  not  exempt  from  it. 

"  Another  error  which  has  lately  become  very 
prevalent  is,  *It  is  no  use,*  the  necessary  particle 

*  of*  being  omitted.  It  looks  petty-minded  to  econo- 
mize in  the  use  of  particles,  at  the  expense  of  a 
breach  of  grammar,  and  if  it  be  a  fault  m  common 
speech,  it  is  thrice  a  fault  in  writing.  Let  *  of  *  be 
restored ;  let  us  say,  *  It  is  of  no  use,*  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  and  as  every  classic  writer  continues  to 
do ;  and  so  will  one  of  my  complaints  be  done  away 
with. 

'*  If  the  English  language  were  a  mde  one,  only 
in  the  course  of  being  rormed,  and  devoid  of  classic 
modek,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  that  such 
errors  as  the  above  are  committed  by  the  writers  of 
any  particular  province.  As  it  is,  —  viewing  what  an 
illustrious  position  it  has  long  attained, — we  must 
unloose  sncn  a  watch-dog  as  we  have  upon  them.** 

The  popular  illustrated  German  paper,  the  Gar^ 
tenlaube,  announcel  the  publication,  in  its  columns, 
of  a  series  of  letters,  containing  "  Recollections  of 
my  brother  Heinrich  Heine,'*  by  the  Counsellor  of 
State,  Maximilian  von  Heine,  of  Vienna,  of  which 
it  gives  a  sample,  touching  on  the  relations  of  the 
witty  poet  and  his  rich  uncle.  The  sarcastic,  unspar- 
ing, generous-hearted  nephew  was  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  his  uncle,  Salomon  Heine,  the  richest  man 
in  the  rich  town  of  Hamburg,  possessor  of  many 
millions,  who,  althouivh  by  no  means  devoid  of  wit 
and  humor,  yet  fhncied  that  he  h&d  employed  his 
time  far  better  by  amassing  wealth  than  by  wasting 
it  upon  making  poetry.  The  nephew,  in  his  turn, 
looked  upon  the  money-makers  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, as  thousands  of  anecdotes  still  circulating  at 
Pans,  in  which  the  Rothschilds,  Foulds,  and  other 
millionnaires  play  a  prominent  part,  will  testify.  Yet 
uncle  and  nephew  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  re- 
spected each  other,  and  acknowledged  each  other's 
merits ;  but  as  soon  as  they  met  the  conflict  was  un- 
avoidable, as  may  easily  be  imagined. 

Salomon  Heine,  having  gained  his  colossal  HcImb 
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br  admirable  activity,  industry,  and  intelligence, 
always  lived  in  the  simplest  style,  and  never  de- 
spised even  the  value  of  a  penny,— which  did  xx)t 
prevent  him  from  giving  large  sum4  for  charitable 
purposes.  Heine,  the  poet,  never .  knew  the  vabe 
of  money,  and  was  always  ready  to  live  as  if  ^  were 
possessed  of  the  millions  which  his  uncle  o^ected  to 
use  in  paying  Uie  debts  of  his  nephew.  fi[e  had  to 
do  it  often  enough,  however,  on  which  occasions  he 
never  failed  to  give  elaborate  sermons  into  the  bar- 
gain. Under  these  circumstances,  Heinridi  Heine 
was  glad  to  leave  Hamburg  as  oflen  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  persuade  his  uncle  to  give  him  money 
for  travelling.  One  morning,  the  poet,  who  had 
then  finished  his  tragedy,  "  Kadcliff,"  found  his  un- 
cle at  breakfast  in  pretty  good  humor,  which  happy 
constellation  was  made  use  of  directly  by  his  an- 
nouncing to  his  uncle  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
country  of  his  "  RadcHff'*;  in  short,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  travel  in  England. 
"  Travel,  then,**  replied  the  uncle. 
''  Ay  I  but  living  is  dear  in  England." 
**  You  received  money  not  long  ago." 
**  True,  that  will  do  for  my  expenses ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  representation  I  want  a  decent  credit  on 
Rothschild." 

The  letter  of  credit  (ten  thousand  francs)  was 
given  to  him,  with  the  strict  ii\j  unction,  however, 
uiat  it  was  to  be  considered  only  as  a  matter  of 
form,  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  reality,  the  poet's 
purse  being  otherwise  well  supplied, — mamma  hav- 
ing put  an  extra  present  of  one  hundred  louis-d'or 
into  ms  pocket.  The  rich  banker,  however,  had  to 
pay  dear  for  this  little  piece  of  ostentation,  for  his 
nephew  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  Lpn- 
don  before  the  letter  was  presented  to  Baron 
James  von  Rothschild,  and  the  four  hundred  pounds 
cashed. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  poor,  confiding  Salomon. 
When  he  opened  his  letters  at  breakfast,  and  found 
one  by  Rothschild,  informing  him  ^*  that  he  had  had 
the  extreme  pleasure  of  nuking  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  nis  celebrated,  charming  nephew,  and 
that  he  had  had  the  honor  to  pay  the  £  400  to  him," 
the  pipe  dropped  fitun  his  mouth,  and  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  room,  swearing  at  Rothschild  and  at 
his  nephew,  by  turns.  In  bis  excitement  he  ran  to 
Heinnch's  mother,  communicating  to  her  the  amount 
of  wickedness  in  her  son.  The  worthy  matron  wrote 
an  epistle  full  of  severity  to  the  culprit,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  enjoyed  himself  in  •London  amazingly. 
It  would  not  seem  as  if  this  epistle,  nor  his  uncle's 
wrath,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  poet,  for 
one  passage  in  his  answer  was  verbally  as  follows : 
*^  Ola  people  have  caprices ;  what  my  uncle  gave  in 
a  fit  or  good-humor  he  might  take  back  in  ill-numor. 
I  had  to  make  sure*^  Who  knows  but  in  his  next 
letter  he  might  have  written  to  Rothschild  that  the 
letter  of  credit  was  only  a  mere  form ;  tjbere  are 
enough  examples  of  the  sort  in  the  annals  of  rich 
bankers'  offices.    Indeed,  dear  mother,  men  must 


always  make  sure:  would  uncle  have  become  so 
rich  if  he  had  not  always  made  sure  ?  " 

But  his  crime  was  not  forgotten ;  on  hia  return  to 
Haniburg  he  had  to  encounter  bitter  reproaches  fbr 
his  extravagance,  and  threats  that  the  uncle  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  him  again.  After  having 
listened  in  silence  to  this  formidable  sermon,  Heine 
said,  "  The  best  thing  in  you,  uncle,  is,  that  you 
bear  my  name,"  and  proudly  left  the  room.  In 
spite  of  this  piece-  of  impudence,  as  uncle  Saiomon 
would  call  it,  a  reooncihation  soon  took  place ;  for, 
after  all,  the  rich  banker  loved  his  famous  nephew 
and  was  very  proud  of  him.  He  settled  a  li>*Ti*W"y» 
annuity  upon  tiim. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

The  riun  was  blowing  in  quick  white  gusts ; 
With  yellow  leaves  the  air  was  darkling ; 
The  storm  was  moaning  of  death  and  graves ; 
No  moon  dared  shine,  no  star  was  spa»ling. 

The  ehns  were  roaring  around  the  house 
With  a  frantic  grief  and  a  wild  despair; 
The  wind  gave  a  wamins  Banshee  wail 
From  the  beggared  wooa  that  was  all  but  bare. 

Then  I  opened  the  casket  once  so  dear. 
And  took  out  the  letters  I  'd  kissed  so  oft ; 
The  paper  was  still  by  the  rose-leaf  tinged ; 
Its  breath  was  like  hers, — so  sweet  and  so  soft. 

Slowly  as  one  at  a  sacrifice, 
With  face  averted,  I  fed  the  flame ; 
Ruthless  and  cruel,  the  serpent  tongues. 
Swift  and  eager  and  leaping  came. 

Hopes  and  joys,  they  were  dreams  and  air ! 
I  Mdown  iA  hj  my  fanend  pUe, 
And  heard  the  roar  of  the  ruthless  fire, 
And  ^  God  foi^ve  her !  "  I  moaned  the  while. 

There  was  a  blaze,  and  of  crimson  glare, 
A  wavering  pyramid  tall  and  keen ; 
Then  there  came  a  waft  of  smouldering  smoke. 
That  rose  in  a  circling  vapory  screen. 

Meleager's  fagot, —  so  went  my  life. 
Spring  and  summer,  and  autumn  too  ; 
Its  daybreak  promise,  its  riper  thoughts, 
Ite  tein  of  ooVrow,  ito  gimst^e  d^7. 

I  sat  like  a  mourner  beside  the  pile : 
All  I  had  loved  had  passed  aws^; 
Nothing  for  me  but  to  hope  fi>r  flowers 
To  bloom  and  gladden  my  burial  clay. 

There  lay  my  life,  —  a  crinkling  heap 
Of  curling  ashes  that  fell  to  naught, 
A  glitter  of  one  or  two  passing  sparks,  — 
That  was  all  that  my  love  had  Drought. 
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MIGHT  AND  MAGNITUDE. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  has  announced  his  discovery 
of  a  whole  nation  of  ne^^ro  dwads.  He  has  given 
ns  measuriMDcntiii  of  their  8tiituru,  male  and  female. 
It  is  a  pity  he  diil  not  niejtsure  tlicir  strength.  For 
want  of  a  better  dynamometer,  he  might  have  pitted 
a  man  against  a  camel,  or  a  woman  against  a  cow. 
Should  his  notes  contain  no  information  on  this 
point,  he  will  have  to  return  to  Africa  to  seek  it^ 

For,  little  by  little  the  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  fat  is  not  force,  nor  size  strengtij,  nor  j>!othora 
power.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  most  modern  deduc- 
tions of  science,  Goliath  ought  to  have  been  a  mon- 
ster of  weakncFS,  while  Samson,  whose  feats  pri> 
claim  his  prowess,  can  hardly  have  n^ached  the 
middle  height.  Hercules,  too,  must  have  been 
quite  a  sniall  man.  **  Long  and  lazy,  little  and 
loud,"  are  proverbial  e.\pres!*ions  physically  account- 
ed tor.  The.Pygmiei  of  Thrace,  who  went  to  \\'ar 
with  the  cranes,  were  indeed  a  valiant  nvcc,  if  only 
three  inches  high. 

To  show  how  things  may  be  so,  and  that  8tren;;th 
and  snudlness  jire  conij)atible,  we  will  begin,  not 
quite  at  tlic  beginning  of  all,  but  witli  a  lew  ele- 
mentary coiisMe  rat  ions  sugj^e.-^tcd  by  the  perusal  of 
M.  Henri  de  Parville's  scientific  romance,  "  Un  Ha- 
bitant de  la  Planete  Miin,"  to  which  learned  jeu 
{Tespril  we  do  uo  more  than  allude  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  bodily  frame  of  any  animal  is  as  much  a  ma- 
chine as  a  steam-en^ne  is  a  machine.  Now  the 
more  carbon  a  machme  consumes,  the  more  force 
it  is  capable  of  producing. 

We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  forgetting  that,  in 
strict  fact,  at  the  present  epoch,  not  a  single  thing 
in  nature  is  either  created  or  annihilated.  It  is 
transformed,  and  that  is  all.  Thus,  you  may  hum 
a  piece  of  paper;  but  you  do  not  destroy  it.  You 
simply  make  it  suffer  a  metamorphosis.  If  such 
be  your  desire  you  can  find  it  again,  and  collect 
its  sul)stanco,  weight  for  weight.  Instead  of  re- 
taining its  primitive  shape,  the  greater  portion 
has  prissed  into  a  gaseous  sfcite.  It  has  become 
partly  gas,  which  mingles  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
partly  ashes,  which  fall  to  the  CTOund. 

Force,  M.  de  Parvllle  elsewhere  reminds  us,  un- 
dergtx'r-  similar  trauslornjntlens.  We  do  not  crei:er- 
atf  our  own  .;treii;;tli.  :is  we  are  apt,  in  our  prKle,  to 
fancy  we  ilo.  Wv.  receive  it  rea'ly  genor.ited,  and 
t!»en  w'e  tran.^fbna  it  or  displace  it.  Chareoiil,  for 
'  Ifitit  i:i,-e.  in  (.!)e  lieiK'e  t'>  our  will,  supplies  us  with 
I  luMf.  tkit  i-.  *.  ir!i  ibrce.  Do  you  think  that  it  real- 
ly <-rtrife^  ilj.it  Ur.'i'e  V     In  !ei'(l  it  does  not.     It  de- 
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rives  it  from  the  sun.  And  when,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  bright  sea-coal  fire  is  blazing  in  the  grate, 
all  the  light  and  heat  it  gives  is  bestowed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  solar  heat.    • 

In  truth,  every  vegt»table  substance  has  been  act- 
ually built  up,  bit  by  bit,  organ  by  organ,  by  rays 
of  light  and  heat  fi-oni  the  sun.  Hie  matenals  so 
grouped  remain  together;  but  only  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  fiie  solar  force,  which  originally 
assembled  them,  shall  not  quit  them. 

To  keep  convicts  in  prison,  you  must  have  jailers 
and  turnkeys,  who  will  find  quite  enough  work  to 
oi'cupy  their  leisure.  But  by  setting  your  prisoners 
free,  the  staflf  of  men,  whose  services  are  no  longer 
required,  can  be  employed  uj)on  some  other  task  or 
duty.  Exactly  so  in  the  present  case.  By  burning 
the  vegetable,  you  destroy  the  quiescent  state  of  its 
particlci* ;  you  disturb  their  equilibrium ;  you  give 
theui  the  opi)ortunity  of  breakmg  loose.  The  force 
which  held  them  together  in  subjection  is  discharged 
from  its  functions,  and  employs  it«  a<!tivity  in  other 
ways.  For  you,  it  becomes  sensible  as  heat,  and  is 
rea<ly  as  such  to  undertake  some  dltTcrent  employ- 
ment. 

Coal  is  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which  has 
been  buried  in  the  earth  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  It  is  solar  light  and  heat  put  into  a  savings- 
bank  ages  upon  ages  ago.  It  is  power  and  action 
from  the  sun,  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
To  us  nineteenth  centurians  falls  the  lucky  task  of 
making  it  our  slave,  by  setting  it  at  liberty  from  its 
primeval  trammels.  Throw  a  piece  of  coal  or  wood 
into  the  fire  ;  it  is  absolutely  as  if  you  took  a  small 
quantity  of  sun-heat  in  your  liand,  to  manipulate  it 
according  to  your  requirements.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  form  of  speech ;  it  is  a  correct  expression  of 
the  real  fact. 

When  an  animal  exerts  his  strength,  do  you  also 
believe  that  he  creates  that  strength  V  Not  more 
than  the  coal  creates  the  steam-engine's  strengtb. 
Here  again  it  is  entirely  derived  from  the  sun.  The 
animal  eats.  What  dot»s  he  consume  to  keep  him- 
self alive  V  Alimentary  substances,  composed,  in 
few  words,  of  carbon,  oxygen,  azote,  and  hydrogen. 

In  an  animal  organism,  those  elements  undergo  a 
veritable  transformation.  Outside  the  animal,  be- 
fore they  were  eaten,  thev  Mere  combineil,  aggiv- 
gitcd,  united  together,  and  in  that  state  constituted 
food.  Inside  the  animal,  they  are  disunited,  decom- 
posed ;  the  force  Avhicli  held  them  to;;:ether  tpiits 
them,  allows  them  to  sepai-ate,  an<l  so  \^  free  to  do 
other  work.  It  causes  tlie  cr-'nture's  body  to  grov/  ; 
endows  it  with  vital  and  timscular  force;  and,  in 
short,  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 
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Who  created  the  allAientV  The  San, — himself 
crerited  bv  the  Orcat  Maker  of  all  thinj^s.  Here 
again,  therefore,  the  life  and  strenjijth  possessed  by 
an  animil  are  actually  enj^endered  by  the  sun. 

Thronjjhout  your  whole  existence  you  will  find, 
by  following  up  the  same  reasoning,  that  your  most 
trifling  act,  your  most  thoughtless  movement,  has 
derived  its  origin  from  the  sun.  A  blow  with  the 
fist,  a  bi^eath,  a  sigli,  can  be  exactly  estimated  in 
rays  of  sushinc.  Whether  you  trifle  or  whether  you 
work,  to  make  such  an  effort  you  have  been  obliged 
to  expend  so  much  strength ;  and  that  strength  had 
already  been  stored  in  you  by  the  sun,  through  the 
agency  of  a  series  of  transformitions.  Your  cloth- 
ing is  all  borrowed  from  the  sun.  It  is  he  who  has 
spun  every  thread  of  your  linen,  and  fed  every  fibre 
of  your  cloth  and  flannel.  He  either  bleaches  it 
snowy  white,  or  dyes  it  purple  Jind  scarlet  with 
indiojo  antl  madder.  He  furnishes  leather  for  useful 
service,  an;l  furs  and  feathers  for  finery  and  parade. 
He  gives  you  your  bedding ;  whether  vou  repose 
luxuriously  between  eider-<lown  and  wool,  or  stretch 
your  weary  limlw  on  straw,  cliJiff.  Indian  corn-husks, 
seaweed,  or  even  on  a  naked  plank,  as  is  the  lot  of 
not  a  tew,  it  Is  the  sun  who  gives  lx>th  the  one  and 
the  other.  Atid  what  do  we  receive  from  rt^gions 
where  the  sun,  as  it  were,  is  not,  —  from  the  imme- 
diate neighlx)rhiK):l  of  either  pole  ?  We  receive 
just  nothing.  We  cannot  even  get  to  them.  The 
absence  of  the  sun  bai*s  our  progress  with  an  impen- 
etrable zone  of  ice  and  snow. 

In  like  manner,  your  fine  cellars  of  hock,  bur- 
guntly,  and  claret  are  nothing  but  bottled  sunshine 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  slopes  of  the  Cdte 
d'Or,  and  the  pebbly  plain  of  the  Medoc.  Your 
butter  and  cheese  arc  merely  solid  forms  of  sun- 
shine absorbed  by  the  pastures  of  Holland  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Your  sugar  is  crystallized  sunshine 
from  Jamaica.  Your  tea,  quinine,  cofiee,  and  spice 
are  embodiments  of  solar  influences  shed  on  the  sur- 
faces of  China,  Peru,  and  the  Indian  Archipelag|0. 
It  is  the  sun's  action  which  sends  you  to  sleep  in 
opium,  poisons  you  in  strychnine,  and  cures  in  de- 
coctions or  tonic  herbs.  You  taste  the  sun  in  your 
sauces,  eat  him  in  your  meats,  and  drink  him  even 
in  your  simplest  beverage,  —  water.  Without  the 
sun,  no  blood  could  flow  in  yeur  veins ;  your  whole 
corporeal  vitality,  your  very  bodily  life,  is  the  result 
of  tne  overflowings  of  his  bounty. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  owe  to  our  great  central  lumi- 
nary. The  physical  forces  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quamted  —  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chem- 
ical aflinity,  and  motion,  —  dancing  their  magic 
round,  and  alternately  assuming  each  other's  form 
and  action,  and  now  believed  in  all  probability  to 
be  one  in  tlicir  common  birth  and  origin  —  are  di- 
rect emanations  from  the  sun. 

But  how  grand  and  beautifid  is  the  theory  that 
all  Hiaterial  blessings  here  below  come  to  us  entirely 
and  alone  from  the  sun !  Its  simplicity  and  unity 
arc  complotely  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  one 
Suj)re:ne  Omnipotent  Being,  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse. Given  motion,  .and  given  matter,  all  the 
rest  follov.**^  us  an  inevitable  consequence.  All  na- 
ture, from  the  simplest  fact  to  the  most  complex 
phenomenon,  is  nothing  but  a  work  of  destruction 
or  reconstruction,  a  displacement  of  force  from  one 

f>oint  to  another,  according  to  laws  which  are  abso- 
iitcly  general.  Nor  is  there  materialism  lurking  in 
the  thought;  for  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that,  if 
motion  and  matter  form  and  transform  organic  be- 
ings, there  still  needed  a  Creator  to  give  the  im- 


pulse and  the  law.    And,  as  to  minor  details,  the 
Hand  of  God  is  visible  throughout  the  uniTersc 

The  sun,  then,  is  God's  material  instrument  on 
earth,  as  throughout  the  solar  s^-stem.  He  is  the 
dispenser  to  us  of  our  share  of  the  advantages  al- 
lotted to  us  by  the  Great  Benefactor.  Of  all  forms 
of  worship,  sun-worship  is  the  most  excusable  in  na- 
tions unenlightened  by  Revelation.  Beading  the 
knee  to  the  god  of  day,  in  the  belief  that  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  is  seated  in  the  sun,  is  a  far  more 
elevated  phase  of  mistaken  adoration  than  prostrat- 
ing one's  self  before  an  ugly  image  carved  out  of  the 
stump  of  a  tx^ee. 

With  this  much  said  about  might,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  qu(^tion  of  magnitude.  From  the  for^ng 
statements,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  more 
an  organized  being  is  capable,  in  consequence  of 
its  physiological  structure,  of  assimilating  a  given 
amount  of  aliment,  the  more  effective  force  it  will 
set  at  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  strength 
it  will  have  at  its  own  disposaL 

Now,  the  solar  forces,  thus  rendered  active  within 
the  fi*ame  of  a  living  creature,  have,  by  determining 
its  growth,  to  construct  the  animal  itself.  Thejr 
have  to  generate  its  own  proper  vitality,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  vitality,  its  muscular  power.  It  maj 
therefore  be  asserted  that  the  effective  force  at  the 
disposal  of  every  living  creature  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  alimentation,  and  will  diminish  m 
proportion  to  its  weight.  Otherwise  expressing  the 
same  idea :  The  more  food  an  animal  consumes  and 
the  less  it  weighs,  the  more  muscular  strength  it  wiH 
possess. 

These  deductions  have  lately  been  confirmed  hjr 
curious  experiments  instituted  by  M.  Felix  Plateao, 
who  has  determined  the  value  of  the  relative  nuiscn- 
lar  power  of  insects,  —  power  of  pushing,  power  of 
drawing,  and  the  weight  which  the  creature  b  able 
to  fly  away  witL 

It  had  already  been  remarked  that  animak  of 
small  stature  are  by  no  means  proportionally  the 
weakest  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Uistory*  asserti 
that,  in  strength,  the  ant  is  superior  to  all  other 
creatures.  The  length  and  heigbt  of  the  flea's  leap 
also  appear  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  weight 
No  very  definite  conclusion,  however,  had  hitherto 
been  arrived  at  M.  Plateau  has  settled  the  question 
by  employiuj^  exact  science  as  the  test  Insects  be- 
longing to  different  species,  placed  on  a  plane  sw- 
face,  have  been  made  to  draw  gradually  increasiiig 
weights. 

A  man  of  thirty,  weighing  on  an  average  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds,  can  drag,  accordingto  Beg- 
nier,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  weight  drawn  to  the  weight  of  hb 
body  is  no  more  than  as  twelve  to  thirteen.  A 
draught-horse  can  exert,  only  for  a  few  instants,  an 
effort  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  his  own  propa 
weight  The  man,  therefore,  is  stronger  than  the 
horse. 

But,  according  to  M,  Plateau,  the  smallest  insect 
drags  without  difficulty  five,  six,  ten,  twenty  times 
its  own  weight,  and  more.  The  cockchafer  draws 
fourteen  times  its  own  weight.  Other  coleoptera 
are  able  to  put  themselves  into  equilibrium  with  a 
force  of  traction  reaching  as  high  as  forty-two  times 
their  own  weight.  Insects,  therefore,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vertebrata  which  we  employ  as  beasts 
of  draught,  have  enormous  muscular  power.  If* 
horse  had  the  same  relative  strength  as  a  donacia, 
the  traction  it  could  exercise  would  be  equivalent 
to  some  sixty  thousand  pounds. 


M.  Plateau  has  also  adduced  evidence  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  same  group  of  insects,  if  you  compare 
two  insects  notably  differing  in  weight,  the  smaller 
and  lighter  \n\\  manifest  the  greater  strength. 

To  ascertain  its  pushing  power,  M.  Plateau  intro- 
dnced  the  insect  into  a  cara-paper  tube  whose  inner 
sarface  had  been  slightly  roughened.  The  cfeature, 
perceiving  the  light  at  the  end  through  a  transparent 
plate  which  barred  its  passage,  advanced  by  pushing 
the  latter  forward  with  all  its  might  and  mam,  espe- 
cially if  excited  a  little.  The  plate,  pushed  for- 
wara,  acted  on  a  lever  connected  with  an  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  effort  made.  In  this  case  also  it 
tamed  out  that  the  comparative  power  of  pushing, 
like  that  of  traction,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
mse  and  weight  of  the  msect  are  small.  Experi- 
ments to  determine  the  weight  which  a  flying  insect 
can  carry  were  performed  by  means  of  a  thread 
with  a  baul  of  putty  at  the  end,  whose  mass  could  be 
augmented  or  reduced  at  will.  The  result  is  that, 
daring  flight,  an  insect  cannot  canr  a  weight  sensi- 
bly greater  than  that  of  its  own  body. 

Consequently,  man,  less  heavy  than  the  horse,  has 
a  greater  relative  muscular  power.  The  dog,  less 
heavy  than  man,  drags  a  comparatively  heavier 
harden.  Insects,  as  their  weight  grows  less  and 
less,  are  able  to  drag  more  and  more.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  muscular  force  of  living 
creatores  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  mass. 

Bat  we  must  not  forget  that  it  ought  to  be  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  burnt  in 
their  system.  To  put  the  law  completely  out  of 
doubt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
weight  of  the  food  consumed,  and  the  quantitjr  of 
carbonic  acid  disengaged  in  the  act  of  oreathmg. 
Some  chemist  will  settle  it  for  us  one  of  these 
days. 

A  PRIVATE  INQUIRY. 

Om  evening,  some  months  ago,  I  was  seated  be- 
Ibre  the  fire  waiting  for  my  wife,  whom  I  had  prom- 
ised to  take  to  the  Uieatre,  when  the  servant  brought 
in  a  card,  saying  that  a  gentleman  particularly  de- 
rired  to  see  me.  I  looked  at  the  card ;  it  bore  the 
name  of  "  Chr.  Waitzen,"  with  an  address,  and  in 
the  comer,  "  Private  Inquiry  Office."  The  name 
"was  known  to  me  merely  from  my  having  remarked 
it  at  the  foot  of  mysterious  advertisements ;  of  the 
hearer  of  it  I  knew  no  more  than  the  card  told  me. 

^'  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted,  Jane  ?  I  *m  just 
goino;  out." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  he  wish  to  see  you  most  particular. 
llCasus  won't  be  ready  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
she  added. 

"  Show  him  in,"  I  said.  "  What  the  deuce  can 
he  want  with  me  ? "  I  muttered  to  myself,  as  I 
looked  at  the  clock. 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  moments,  ushering 
in  a  tall  man,  to  whom  I  offered  a  scat.  Mr. 
WaStzen,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  had  formerly 
heen  in  "  the  force,"  had  still  about  him  marks  of 
the  policeman,  in  spite  of  his  evident  attempts  to 
repress  them.  I  have  observed  about  detectives 
that  they  never  appear  quite  at  home  in  their 
clothes;  I  suppose  taat,  from  constantly  assuming 
all  kinds  of  carments  as  disguises,  they  never  be- 
come thoroughly  used  to  one  style  of  dross.  From 
this  cause,  or  from  some  other  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  it  'taults  that  a  detective's  dress  never 
has  the  indivirluality  which  in  some  degree,  how- 
ever faint,  marks  that  of  the  rest  of  men.     Chr. 


Waitzen  had  deserted  "  the  force  "  for  some  years, 
but  his  old  trade  was  discernible  at  times.  The 
official  boots,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
at  once  betray  any  disguise,  the  ordinary  detective 
clings  as  a  drowning  man  to  a  hencoop,  —  these 
this  gentleman  had  forever  discarded. 

**  Mr.  Waitzen  ?  " 

**  That  is  my  name,  sir." 

"To  what  —  to  what  fortunate  occurrence,  sir, 
am  I  indebted  for  this  visit  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  slight 
irony  in  my  manner ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
feel  very  well  disposed  towards  the  race  of  "  Private 
Inquirers."  **  May  I  ask  whether  I  am  the  object  of 
some  delicate  inquiry  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  have  come  to  be^  your  assist-, 
ance  in  a  matter  of  business :  may  I  reckon  on  your 
aid?" 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  require.  I 
must  know  first  what  is  the  assistance  you  desire, 
and  for  what  purpose." 

"  Of  course,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  think 
of  asking  you  for  any  aid  without  giving  you  every 
assurance  you  could  require  that  the  information  is 
sought  for  a  proper  purpose."  He  took  a  little  note- 
book from  his  pocket.  "  You  are  skilful  in  reading 
ciphers  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  've  amused  myself  sometimefl 
in  that  way ;  but  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me ;  it  is  my  business  to  know  every- 
thing by  myself  or  through  others.  You  sent  to 
the  Tones  last  autumn  a  solution  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  cipher  ?  " 

"Idid;but  — " 

"  I  made  a  note  of  the  initials  (you  did  not  mm 
your  name)  and  of  the  address :  I  thought  it  mi^t 
TO  useful  some  day.  Your  letter  was  dated  from 
C ,  a  small  watering-place  in  Dunshire.  I  in- 
tended, when  I  mi^ht  to  that  way,  to  see  whether 
you  lived  there  (highly  improbable),  or  if  not,  to 
get  your  address.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
house  at  which  you  had  lodged  ;  but  they  had  foi^t- 
ten  your  place  of  abode  in  London.  Very  awkward  I 
But  you  had  had  a  check  sent  down  to  you,  and  that 
check  you  changed.  The  bank  had  not  kept  the 
name  of  the  drawer,  but  the  check  was  drawn  on 
Coutts's.    I  found  the  name  of  the  drawer  —  " 

"  My  aunt,"  I  interposed. 

"iJxactlv,"  continued  Waitzen:  "got  your  ad- 
dress, and  iiere  I  am." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  nice  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  you  look  into  people's  private  af- 
fairs ! " 

"  What  could  I  do,  sir  ?  If  you  had  signed  your 
name,  I  should  have  been  saved  a  journey.  And 
now,  sir,  before  asking  your  assistance,  you,  a  gen- 
tleman of  honorable  and  delicate  feeling,  will,  of 
course,  insist  on  knowing  the  object  for  which  that 
assistance  is  required.  You  're  quite  right,  sir ;  this 
sptem  of  private  inquiries  is  very  low  and  dirty, 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  It 's  my  trade.  Will  you  aid 
me,  if  I  convince  you  that  all  is  straightforward  ?  " 

*'  Let  me  hear,"  I  said. 

He  ajrain  looked  at  his  note-book.  "La.<«t  set- 
tling-(lay  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  J.  C.  disapp<»arcd, 
carrying  with  him,  fraudulently,  an  iinmt'nse  num- 
ber of  bonds  and  other  securities,  which  he  can 
easily  negotiate  on  any  Bourse.  Tlie  police  are 
after  him ;  but  several  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, acting  in  concert,  have,  in  addition,  author- 
ized me  to  make  inquiry.  I  have  re«TSon  to  Ix'lit've 
that  he  is  in  England,  and  I  also  Iwlieve,  from  the 
active  pursuit  set  on  foot  immediately,  and  from 
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other  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  likely  he  can 
have  got  off  with  all  the  securities  in  his  actual  pos- 
session. I  have  also  reason  to  believe  —  I  need  not 
explain  why,  but  partly  from  the  word  at  the  head, 
—  that  this  advertisement  in  cipher  is  either  from 
him,  or  addressed  to  him.  Now,  sir,  that  I  have 
told  you  my  story,  will  you  undertake  to  help  me  ?  " 
Here  he  handed  to  me  an  advertisement,  cut  from 
a  newspaper.    It  ran  thus :  — 


(11218)    (236-49)    (207*76)    (132-3)    (27-61) 

(121-32)     (12-32)    (72-6)     (202*30)     (38*106) 

(78-22)     (63*94)     (110*6)     (262-51)     (19-33) 

(230-92)    (37-51)    (21029)    (204*79)    (15*67) 

(121-32)    (236-54)    (37101)     (21-17)   (236-54) 

(5-1)  (175-75)  (143-61)  (137)  (204-79)  (114*2 

(121-32)    (132-15)   (78*112)  (15762)  (100-58) 

(264-30)     (268-66)     (5.1)     (187*71)     (8045 

(265*62)    (9*101)    (245-62)    (15455)    (158-46) 


Frkd. 
(142-54) 
(262-51) 
(160-60) 
(143-61) 
(238-78) 
00102) 
(134-19) 
(117*75) 
(256-41). 

"  Well,"  I  said,  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, ^'this  cipher  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the 
simplest  kind !  Before  undertaking  the  task,  I 
should  like  to  know  the  terms."  He  mentioned 
them,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  were  very 
liberal.  **  But,  after  all,"  I  said,  *^  this  may  not  be 
J.  C.'s  advertisement  Yet  I  shall  have  the  trouble 
all  the  same ! " 

"  And  the  check  also,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Waitzen 
with  fervor. 

^  Yeiy  good ;  on  those  terms  I  undertake  it.  If 
I  cannot  succeed  in  reading  the  cipher,  I  agree  to 
lose  my  pains." 

"  One  thjn^  more,"  said  the  private  inquirer ; 
**  you  see  the  importance  of  my  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  this  advertisement  as  earlv  as  possible ;  when 
can  you  let  me  have  the  translation  ?  " 

"  I  *11  do  all  I  can,"  I  replied  ;  "  will  you  look  in 
at  noon  to-moi-row  ?  I  shall  have  it  for  you  by 
then,  most  likely,  if  I  can  decipher  it  at  all." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  my  wife 
entered,  dressed  for  the  theatre.  Waitzen  bowed 
to  her,  and  then  glancing  with  evident  anxiety  at 
my  dress-coat,  whispered :  "  You  will  surely  begin 
at  once  ?  You  arc  not  going  out  ?  Only  think  of 
the  little  time  you  will  have  ! " 

"I  really  must  go,"  I  said.  "I  shall  leave  the 
theatre  after  the  first  piece,  and  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  -,  besides,  I  shall  look  over  it  at  the  theatre." 

He  implored  me  to  remain  at  home,  and  to  begin 
work  at  once ;  but  I  was  quite  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
and,  taking  my  wife's  arm  in  mine,  went  down  stairs. 
At  the  theatre,  I  remarked,  some  half-hour  after  our 
arrival,  a  face  which  seemed  always  turned  towards 
us,  except  that,  when  I  looked  in  its  direction,  it 
becamo  averted.  After  noticing  this  for  two  or 
three  times,  I  discovered  that  the  face  was  the  face 
of  Chr.  Waitzen,  who  had  come  to  the  theatre  in 
disguise,  to  see,  apparently,  whether  I  carried  out 
my  promise  of  looking  over  the  cipher  in  my  box. 
To  punish  him  for  his  distrust,  I  kept  my  eyes  on 
the  performance  the  whole  time. 

On  our  return  home,  I  bade  my  wife  good-night, 
explaining  that  I  was  going  to  sit  up  to  work.  It 's 
all  ver}'  well  to  preach  "  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise  " ;  but  if  you  have  any  head-work  to  do,  there  *s 
no  time  like  that  between  11  P.  M.  and  2  A.  liL, 
when  all  your  household  is  asleep.  Everything  is 
quiet;  even  the  street-noises,  unless  you  live  in  a 
populous  and  late  quarter,  are  hushed,  and,  ahovc 
all,  you  are  safe  from  interruption.  As  you  sit  in 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  fire,  with  the  light  of  your 
lamp  concentrated  on  your  papers  or  books,  you 


hear,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  a  passing  cab  coming 
home  from  the  theatre,  or,  later,  the  cry  of  some 
roisterer,  singing  the  vulgar  music-hall  nidody  tliat 
he  heard  an  hour  ago,  when  a  little  less  drunk  than 
now ;  you  catch  the  tread  of  the  solitary  policeman, 
and  notice  that  he  tries  your  door  as  he  passes ;  but 
all  these  sounds  are  momentary,  and  do  but  scne 
to  intensify  the  quiet.  Mind  and  body  are  nicely 
balanced ;  body  has  had  its  proper  allowance  of  ex- 
ercise, but  not  yet  tired,  consents  to  let  mind  be  at 
peace.  But  the  morning !  At  what  hour  caa  you 
rise  when  you  will  not  be  disturbed  by  noises? 
You  are  hungry ;  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  you 
are  cold,  for  you  arc  without  fire ;  and  the  other 
months  it  is  so  fine,  that  body  wants  to  be  abroad 
in  the  bright,  smokeless  day.  No !  if  you  want  to 
do  work,  sit  up  late. 

It  was  what,  at  all  events,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do,  so,  after  stirring  the  fire,  I  sat  down  to  look  at 
the  mysterious  scrap  of  paper  left  me  by  Wutzcn. 
My  first  step  was  to  get  some  inkling  of  the  nature 
of  the  cipher,  of  the  plan  on  which  it  proceeded. 
Exclusive  of  the  word  at  the  head,  I  found  that  the 
specimen  I  had  consisted  of  252  figures,  divided  by 
brackets  into  55  groups,  a  dot,  in  everv  case,  again 
separating  the  figures  within  each  bracket  into  two 
parts.      The  number  of  figures  enclosed  in  each 
bracket  varied  from  2  up  to  5  -,  the  proportaons  la 
which  the  various  combinations  were  found  difle> 
ing  widely,  there  being  only  two  instances  of  groups 
of  2  figures  each ;  2,  of  8  each ;  13,  of  4  each ;  and 
88,  or  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  whole  number, 
of  5  each.    Now,  the  object  of  these  brackets  and 
dots  might  quite  possibly  be  merely  to  increase  the 
difliculty  of  reading  the  cipher ;  "it  was,  howcTer, 
equally  possible  that  they  were  there  to  serve  their 
ostensible  purpose,  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
the  figures.     UarefuUy  guarding  against  absolutely 
assuming  the  correctness  of  this  latter  view,  I  sought 
in  the  cipher  itself  for  something  to  lead  me  to  its 
adoption  or  rejection.    I  found  that  the  characteis 
used  were  the  numei-als  from  0  to  9.     I  looked  at 
this  '^  0  "  a  little  more  closely,  and  found  that  it  oc- 
curred 19  times.     Now,  had  the  division  and  subdi- 
vision of  the  figures  been  arbitrary'  merely,  it  would 
require  no  proof  to  show  that  it  should  have  oc- 
curred once,  at  the  very  least,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  group.     It  did  not  so  occur.     Tlie  first  step  was 
gained ;  the  division  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
cipher. 

The  fact  I  had  remarked  led  me  on  another  step. 
Had  the  plan  of  the  cipher  been  to  represent  cer- 
tain letters  by  certain  ngures,  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  expect  the  "  0  "  at  the  head  of  a  g«wp; 
since,  in  English,  the  language  in  which  the  cipher 
was  probably  written,  there  is  no  letter  of  frequent 
occurrence  which  is  not  also  an  initial  letter,  a  rule 
which  holds  good  in  all  the  European  languages 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  ^ 

I  should  have  been  already  almost  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  meaning  oi*  the  cipher  de|«nded 
on  the  grouping,  but  I  found  other  proofs,  which  at 
the  same  time  led  me  still  further  on.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  the  frequency  of  groups  of  5  figures. 
Now,  this  singular  prerlonii nance  of  groups  of  5 
figures  would  scarcely  harmonize  with  any  plan 
which  represented  letters  by  single  arbitrary  sijinSi 
although  it  would  no  doubt  be  poj^sible  to  compose 
sentences  consistinjj  chiefly  of  words  of  5  lett^'rs, 
retaining  or  rejecting  the  vowels.  But  in  tlie  great 
majority  of  cases  of  5  figures,  I  found  8  figures 
before  the  dot.     To  these  fiffun'*  be  tore  tlie  dots, 
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I,  for  die  moment,  restricted  my  attention.  I  found 
that  (taking  all  tbe  groups)  they  ranged,  with  inter- 
Tab,  from  5  to  268  ;  in  S7  cases  out  of  the  55,  there 
were  three  figures.  Discarding  repetitions,  I  found 
that  under  100  there  were  15 ;  between  100  and  200, 
15;  and  from  200  to  the  end,  IS  ;  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity higher  than  I  had  expected  to  find,  and 
high  enough  to  establish  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  grouping  being  dependent  on  a  plan. 

I  had  thus  determined  that  the  divisions  were  not 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  characters  used  did  not  singly 
represent  letters ;  by  inference,  therefore,  as  they 
must  be  held  to  mean  something,  that  in  groups 
they  represented  letters  or  words. 

I  now  went  over  the  groups  of  figures  after  the 
dots,  and  found-  that  they  ranged  from  1  to  112. 
Dividing  the  numbers  between  these  points  equally 
at  56,  I  found,  discarding  repetitions,  that  up  to 
that  number  there  were  27 ;  above  it,  22.  With 
the  light  I  had  now  got,  all  converging  on  one 
point,  I  should,  in  a  long  specimen,  have  expected 
a  far  more  exact  proportion  ;  it  was  one  of  m^'  diffi- 
culties that  I  had  to  deal  with  so  short  a  piece  of 
writing.  The  proportion,  however,  was,  as  in  the 
former  case,  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
s)'Stem.  The  numbers  stopped  short  at  112,  where- 
as, in  the  other  groups,  they  went  as  high  as  2G8 ; 
the  two  systems,  regulating  the  groups  before  and 
after  the  dots,  were  therefore  different.  It  did  not 
absolutely  follow  that  they  depended  one  on  the 
odier,  but  the  bracketing  rendered  it  highly  prob- 
able that  they  did.  I  considered  myself  justified  in 
asmming  that  each  bracketed  group  represented  a 
letter  or  a  word. 

So  far,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  had  arrived  had 
been  almost  forced  on  me.  There  was  now,  how- 
ever, less  certainty  in  my  progress.  My  examina- 
tion of  the  cipher  had,  nevertheless,  shown  me  in 
what  direction  the  probabilities  lav.  They  pointed 
to  a  conclusion  which  might  well  have  made  Chr. 
Waitzen  tremble  for  the  success  of  my  attempt. 
The  first  instinctive  notion  I  had  formed  of  tuc 
cipher  had  been  confirmed  by  all  I  had  arrived  at ; 
it  was,  that  the  numbers  referred  to  a  book,  —  the 
first  group  of  figures  in  each  bracket  indicating  a 
pace,  and  the  second,  a  word  or  line  in  that  page. 

Now,  when  Poe,  in  his  remarkable  story  of  The 
Gold  Beetle,  tells  us  '*  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  human  ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma 
of  the  kind  "  (he  is  speaking  of  cryptograms), "  which 
human  ingenuity  may  not,  by  proper  application, 
resolve,"  —  a  proposition  safe  in  its  vagueness,  — 
he  must  be  held  to  speak  only  of  ciphers  which  pro- 
ceed on  a  plan  the  very  metho<l  of  which  afrords  a 
euidc  to  its  solution.  Taking  the  cipher  in  his  talc, 
for  example,  each  letter  being  reprt»sentcd  by  a  dis- 
Unct  sign,  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  particular 
signs  leads  to  their  identification  with  certain  letters. 
Ills  remarks  can  hardly  apply  to  cases  where,  the 
fflffns  use<l  being  purely  arbitrary,  their  solution 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  prearranged  plan.  In 
tbe  cipher,  the  meaning  of  which  I  wjis  attempting 
to  discover,  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  signs 
repn.'sentctl,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  letters  or 
words.  If  this  view  was  correct,  the  cipher  did  not 
contain  within  itself  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
read ;  I  could  only  Imj  successful  by  discovering  the 
▼er)'  book  uM?d  in  it?  construction,  and  the  mode  of 
using  that  book.  The  task,  at  firet  sight,  appeared 
hopeless ;  but,  m)on  consideration,  I  saw  enough  to 
intluce  me  to  proceed. 

I  remarked  several  repetitions.     Now,  in  a  cipher 


constructed  with  the  ingenuity  of  which  this  gave 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  very  easy,  had  each 
sign,  by  the  indication  of  a  page  in  a  book,  and  a 
line  or  wonl  in  that  page,  represented  a  letter  only,  to 
pick  out  dozens,  or  even  hundreds  of  each  letter,  so 
as  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  signs  which  might  afford 
a  solution  to  the  enigma.  The  repetitions,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  were  too  few  to  allow  of  tne  possibility  of  each 
sign  representing  a  distinct  letter.  The  recun-ence, 
but  not  too  frequent  recurrence,  of  signs  led  me  to 
believe  that  each  group  of  figures  within  a  bracket 
represented  a  word.  1  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  number  before  the  dot  gave  the  page ;  I 
was  convinced  that  the  number  aftier  the  dot  repre- 
sented a  line  in  each  page.  The  highest  of  tlu«c 
numbers  was  112;  now,  it  must  be  a  very  empty 
page  indeed  which  does  not  contain  many  times  112 
words.  The  second  number  could,  then,  hardly  refer 
to  the  sequence  of  words ;  it  could  only  represent 
the  line. 

Now,  what  book  wouli  one  take  by  preference 
for  the  construction  of  a  cipher  of  this  character  ? 
In  any  ordinary  book,  there  would  be  extreme 
difficulty  in  finding  the  particular  word  required, 
amounting,  in  many  cases,  to  impossibility ;  there  is 
only  one  class  of  book  which  will  furnish  immedi- 
ately, without  labor,  every  word  wanted,  —  a  dic- 
tionary. If  a  dictionary  were  used,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  to  indicate  more  than  the  line  in  which 
the  word,  in  its  alphabetical  order^  was  found ;  with 
other  books,  three  numbers  would  be  required, — 
for  the  page,  the  line,  and  the  word,  respectively. 
This  confirmed  my  supposition.  By  a  fresh  exam- 
ination of  the  cipner,  I  might  test  this  view,  and  I 
therefore  arranged  in  a  table,  like  the  follo^ving,  the 
numbers  before  the  dots,  indicating  by  a  mark,  for 
a  reason  which  the  reader  will  see  presently,  the 
place  of  the  absent  numbers. 
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I  had  still  something  to  do  before  I  could  apply  my 
test,  which  was  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  ini- 
tial letters.  The  fre(iuenoy  of  initial  letters,  as  they 
occur  in  a  dictionary,  that  is,  without  ri'j)et"tions,  is 
as  follows :  8,  C,  P,'  I),  A,  R,  H,  T,  M  I,  F,  E,  U, 
H,  L,  O,  W,  O,  V,  N,  J,  Q,  K,  Y,  X,  Z.  But  the 
reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  recurrence  of  \Yonls 
of  frecpient  and  inevitable  use  may  entirely  upset 
this  order.  Tliis  is  what  does  in  fact  happen.  For 
my  purpose,  I  had  to  ascertain  the  frcqueney  of  oc- 
currence of  initial  letters  as  they  are  found  in  ordi- 
nary writing,  or  more  properly  for  my  purpose,  in 
conversation.     To  arrive  at  this,  I  took  up  a  num- 
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ber  of  '^  Chambers  "  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
made  an  analysis  of  a  few  pages  of  a  tale  written  in 
the  first  person.  I  found  that  the  order  of  initial 
letters  'was  this :  T,  A,  I,  W,  H,  O,  M,  S,  B,  F,  D, 
C,  N,  P,  L,  G,  E,  R,  U,  J,  K,  Y,  V,  Q,  X,  Z. 
The  letter  T  predominates  largely  over  all  the 
others,  owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  such  words  as 
they  that,  this,  then,  there,  their,  them,  they,  these,  thoae, 
to.  Next  comes  A ,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the 
words  a,  an,  and,  am,  are,  at,  all,  &c. ;  then  /,  un- 
der which  letters  we  have  /,  is,  it,  its,  in,  into;  and 
next  W,  including  many  such  words  as  we,' where, 
when,  was,  were,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  with,  wotdd, 
will,  &c.  In  any  moderately  long  specimen  of  "  con- 
versational "  writing,  these  four  letters,  as  initials, 
will  largely  predommate  over  all  others.  Now,  of 
these  four  letters,  A  is  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet- 
ical order,  /  at  about  the  middle,  and  W  at  the  end, 
except  by  a  few  pages,  in  large  dictionaries.  I  now 
proceeded  to  apply  my  test,  and  found  that  the 
numbers  lay  in  a  cluster  towards  the  beginning  and 
end.  Those  quite  at  the  end,  I  was  justified  in  as- 
suming represented  words  be^nning  with  W,  Tak- 
ing the  last  number,  268,  as  giving,  probably,  almost 
the  last  page  in  the  key,  I  found  that  in  a  dictionary 
of  about  that  length  the  letter  /  should  begin  at 
about  pa^e  120,  or  a  few  pages  before,  since  the 
small  dictionaries  omit  numoers  of  words  with  the 
prefixes  in,  un,  and  re,  which  so  to  swell  the  latter 
part  of  laige  dictionaries,  such  as  that  I  was  using 
as  a  guide.  On  referring  to  my  table,  I  found  that 
there  was  no  great  indication  of  clustering  towards 
the  middle ;  but  the  specimen  on  which  I  was  oper- 
ating being  so  very  short,  I  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  all  the  points  in  my  favor.  Had  I  had  several 
pages  to  deal,  with,  I  could  have  indicated  pretty 
correctly  the  limits  of  all  the  important  letters. 

The  key  required  to  read  the  cipher  was,  then,  a 
pocket  dictionary  of  about  268  or  270  pages.  It 
was  very  late  when  I  arrived  at  this  result;  but 
before  going  to  bed,  I  Just  looked  at  another  point 
which  I  had  remarked.  I  found  two  groups  of 
figures  identical  as  regards  the  numbers  before 
tlie  dots,  but  varying  m  those  after;  they  were 
(236-49)  and  (236-54).  By  calculating  the  propor- 
tion to  be  given  to  each  letter  in  a  dictionary  of 
268  pages,  I  found  that  the  two  words  indicated  by 
these  numbers  should  begin  with  th.  There  was^an 
interval  of  Jive  words  between  them.  The  com- 
pilers of  small  dictionaries  proceed  with  so  little 
.method,  that  this  interval  did  not  guide  me  to  the 
positive  identification  of  these  two  words,  but  as- 
suming that  they  were  of  common  occurrence,  I 
thought  I  could  determine  that  they  must  form  one 
of  five  pairs  —  that,  the;  the,  their;  their,  them; 
them,  then  ;  these,  they, 

I  had  now  done  all  that  I  could  for  the  present, 
and  went  to  bed  with  fair  hopes  of  being  able  to 
find  the  dictionary  used  as  a  key,  for  I  reflected 
that  two  copies  must  have  been  required,  —  one  to 
compose,  the  other  to  decipher,  the  cryptoj^rain. 
It  would  probably,  then,  be  a  dictionary  in  ordinary 
use,  so  ordinary  that  two  copies  of  it  could  be 
purchased  at  the  same  time,  probably  at  the  same 
shop. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  I  took  a  cab  to  Pater- 
noster Row,  where,  as  the  reader  probably  knows, 
there  are  wholesale  booksellers  at  whose  wart;- 
houses  small  shopkeepers  can  supply  tlicmselves 
without  the  trouble  of  sending  to  dilferent  ])ub- 
lishers  in  quest  of  works.  At  one  of  these  ware- 
houses I  was  known,  and  was  allowed  to  make  an 


inspection  of  all  the  pocket-dictionaries  in  stock. 
I  selected  about  half  a  score,  that  seemed  mort  or 
less  likely  to  meet  my  requirements,  and  then  hur- 
ried home,  having  foolishly  left  my  cipher  behind 
me.  On  reaching  home,  I  carefully  tried  my  dic- 
tionaries one  by  one,  in  every  way  suggested  br 
what  I  had  already  learned  of  the  nature  of  the 
cipher.  I  at  last  found  one,  which,  by  taking  the 
first  number  for  the  page,  and  the  second  for  the 
word,  not  counting  hues,  but  only  wonis  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  gave  sense.  The  title-page  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Webster's  Dictionarj',  the 
**  one  hundredth  thousand,"  and  was  published  at 
158  Fleet  Street.  With  very  little  trouble,  I  made 
out  the  following :  — 

Fred.  I  hear  that  search  is  being  made  in  all  direc- 
tion 8  canal  was  drag  d  II  was  arrest  on  su^picioa  bat 
servant  saw  another  man  in  tlic  cab  at  the  time  a  police 
man  also  saw  him  afterwards  in  it  cab  man  not  fooad 
stay  where  you  arc    I  will  advertise  twentieth  Not 

I  need  only  say  in  explanation,  that  where  a  word, 
like  "  are  "  was  not  in  the  dictionary,  it  was  spelt  bj 
indicating  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  at  the  head  of 
each  division  in  the  dictionary ;  a  plan  also  adopted 
in  the  word  **  dragged,"  the  termination  bein^  indir 
cated  by  the  separate  *^  d."  It  was  tiius  possible  to 
spell  any  proper  name  or  Yroird  which  might  not  o^ 
cur  in  the  dictionary. 

The  contents  of  the  cipher  were  so  different  fitxa 
what  Waitzen  had  led  me  to  eamect,  that  it  nas 
evident  there  was  some  mbtake.  Yet  what  coakl  it 
be  ?  He  could  not  have  given  me  a  wrong  slip,  ibr 
he  bad  called  my  attention  to  the  word  at  the  tiead. 
I  had  fairly  earned  the  promised  reward,  but  then 
was  so  clearly  a  mistake  somewhere,  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  ferret  out  the  mystery.  Waitzen  had  gi^ea 
me  the  date  of  the  paper,  and  I  therefore  sent  for  a 
copy,  which  was  got  after  some  delay.  Singubuly 
enough,  there  was  in  it,  just  below  the  advertisement 
I  had  deciphered,  another  one,  also  in  cipher.  The 
second  cryptogram  was  of  the  simplest  descriptioo; 
one  letter  was  substituted  for  another.  In  ten  min- 
utes, I  had  a  translation  of  it  lying  before  me.  Here 
it  is :  — 

Fedb.  I  don't  think  that  I  am  watched ;  not  snre. 
Police  went  down  to  Liverpool  after  you.  Get  as  woa 
as  you  can  to  A.,  where  I  will  join  you.  I  got  the  bag 
aU  right.    Steamer  sails  on  the  seventeenth. 

This  looked  much  more  like  Chr.  Waitzen's  affair. 
I  had  just  deciphered  it  when  I  heard  his  knock  at 
the  door.  I  showed  him  my  reading  of  the  first  ad- 
vertisement; he  looked  at  it  in  blank  dismay,  bat 
when  I  assured  him  that  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  producing  the  key,  showed  him,  greatly  to  his 
wonderment,  how  to  use  it,  he  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  check  which  he  filled  up,  and  handed  to 
me.  "  One  moment ! "  I  said,  handing  him  the  sec- 
ond :  "  is  that  what  you  want  ?  "  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  it  was,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  iniormation 
given,  slight  as  it  was,  was  quite  enough  for  him.  1 
exj)lain(^d  to  him  how  I  had  hit  upou  it  But  the 
words  at  the  top !  Well,  after  all,  they  were  not 
very  dissimilar,  in  the  letters  that  compiled  them, 
at  all  events  ;  and  if  they  had  got  changed  by  some 
mistake,  perhaps  the  confuf^ion  was  not  akogetl«?r 
without  precedent  Chr.  Waitzen  enlariged  the 
figures  on  the  check,  and  was  preparing  to  gi^e 
immediate  chtise,  when  I  stopped  him.  "  Do  yoo 
know  anything  about  the  otlur  affair  V  "  I  asketl 

"  Yes/'  he  said,  "  and  a  ciu-ious  affair  it  is ;  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  ?  ** 
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I  nodded  assent,  and  offered  him  a  chair. 

"  Two  friends,  A.  and  the  H.  of  the  advertise- 
ment, went  one  day,  about  a  month  a^o,  to  dine  at 
a  foreign  restaurant  at  the  West  End,  and  having 
dined,  returned  home  together  in  a  cab,  both  living 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  —  St.  John's  Wood.  H. 
lived  nearer  to  town  than  A.,  and  to  his  house  ac- 
cordingly tlie  cabman  drove  first  It  was  a  wet 
night,  and  the  cabman  got  down  to  knock  at  the 
door,  telling  the  friends  as  he  did  so  that  it  was  rain- 
ing. It  WHS  perhaps  lucky  for  H.  that  things  so  fell 
out,  for  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door,  and  who 
knew  A.,  saw  him  in  the  cab.  H.,  aflcr  bidding  A. 
good  night,  went  into  the  house,  and  as  he  did  so, 
saw  the  cab  drive  off  ^vith  A.  in  it.  A  policeman 
whom  the  cab  passed  a  little  further  on  also  saw  a 
man  within  it.  That  was  the  last  seen  of  A.  alive 
or  dead  from  that  time  to  this.** 

•*  A  curious  story,"  I  said,  "  what  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Don*t  know,"  replied  Waitzen ;  "  but  A.,  who 
was  very  close  on  the  subject,  had  passed  years  •  of 
bis  life  abroad  in  Italy,  roving  about  no  one  knew 
where  or  how.  His  disappearance  may  in  some  way 
be  connected  with  his  old  continental  life,  and  H. 
remembers  a  trifling  circumstance  that  seems  to 
make  this  probable.  He  observed  that  when  at  the 
restaurant,  a  foreign  one,  as  I  have  said,  A.  sudden- 
ly started,  as  if  he  had  received  a  shock ;  in  answer 
to  H.'s  inqniries,  he  refused  to  explain  himself,  but 
altered  his  position,  so  as  to  face  round.  There  was 
a  change  in  his  manner  noticeable  through  the  whole 
eyening ;  and  when  he  bade  H.  good  night,  there 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  tone  that  seemed  to  be- 
token apprehension  of  a  coming  evil.  H.  had  wished 
to  see  him  home,  but  this  he  refused.     I  can  only 

SiesB  at  the  rest.    Some  act  of  vengeance  probably, 
e  long  dread  of  which  had  alwa^-s  kept  A.  silent 
oo  his  foreign  life." 

•*  But  the  police  ?  "  I  said. 

"  And  Foschini,  —  and  the  Waterloo  Bridge  busi- 
Inesa  ?  "  replied  Waitzen,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
'  **  The  Waterloo  Bridge  affair  ?  "  I  asked. 
i  *•  Yes,  there  was  an  Italian  brain  at  the  bottom 
lof  that,  as  surely  as  Italians  were  concerned  in  the 
lease  of  Foschini,  whose  habits,  residence,  and  pei*- 
bon  were  all  known  to  the  police,  but  who  jjot  on  in 
^■te  of  them.  It  was  well  done  that  Bridge  busi- 
BesB,"  he  continued,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  tone  of  a  critic  who  dilates  on  a  masterpiece,  — 
•*  Italian  ^yond  a  doubt.  A  few  months  later,  and 
the  shells  of  the  Orsini  burst  in  front  of  the  Opera 
House.  Such  plans  did  n*t  bear  interruption.  The 
k»ollce  are  powerless  before  associations,  where  the 
^e  ia  strong.  Good  day,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
P*  If  I  don't  call  on  you,  as  I  hope  you  will  permit 
bse  to  do  at  times,  I  think  you  wiU  hear  of  my  man 
bi  the  police  reports  in  a  few  days." 

I  diu  ;  Waitzen's  "  man  "  was  arrested  a  few  days 
Inter,  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  boat  which  was 
^n  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  West  Indies,  whence 
^  would  no  doubt  have  made  his  way  to  America. 

I  never  heard  anything  more  of  A.  or  of  his  mys- 
^e^ious  disappearance,  on  the  story  of  which  I  had 
|o  stranjrely  stumbled.  And  here  ends  my  history 
f^  A  Private  Inquiry. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FISH. 

Tbb  Emperor  of  the  French  has  called  on  the 

KemmentB  of  Europe  to  help  him  in  teaching 
ermcn  to  fish.    They  are  all  invited  to  send 
BommiflsioDers,  next  July,  to  Arcachon,  the  beauti- 


ful, soft-breezed  bay  which  it  is  worth  while  to  visit, 
if  only  to  learn  the  pleasure  man  may  derive  from 
perfect  climate.  There  they  are  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  all  manner  of  fish,  —  raw,  preserved,  and 
cured ;  all  kinds  of  boats,  nets,  lines,  dredges,  and 
other  apparatus ;  schemes  for  the  speedier  catching 
of  fish,  and  plans  for  their  artificial  culture;  and 
finally,  all  marine  products,  from  pearls  and  amber 
and  shells  to  whalebone  and  sea-weeds,  from  sea- 
sand  to  cod-liver  oil.  Mr.  Caird,  who  is  always 
turning  up  in  some  useful  position  or  other,  has 
been  appomted  Commissioner  for  Great  Britian,  and 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  collection  will  be  a  most 
curious  one,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  some 
valuable  result.  The  fish  themselves  probably  will 
not  be  entertaining.  A  cod  has  not  eyes  like  a  dog, 
any  more  than  a  dog  has  eyes  like  a  human  being, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  thought  in  a  mackerel,  a 
deficiency  of  purpose  in  a  pilchard,  a  feebleness  of 
expression  about  an  oyster  which  will  gi^eatly  de- 
tract from  the  human  character  of  the  interest  felt 
in  them.  There  will  indeed  be  interest  if  the  ich- 
thyological  aristocracy  are  exhibited  alive,  but  one 
feels  a  doubt  whether  even  Imperial  energy  will  go 
that  length,  whether  M.  Fould  will  not  shrmk  from 
the  cost  of  an  aquarium  for  whales,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land  decline  to  wash  the  nose  of  a  shark  with  a 
suflicient  assiduity  of  afiection.  The  show  of  ap- 
paratus will,  however,  be  important  No  crafl  has 
remained  more  stationary  than  the  fisherman's.  If 
St.  Peter  were  to  visit  Newhaven,  he  would  find 
very  few  instruments  in  use  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning,  and  extremely  little  advance,  if 
any,  in  the  modes  of  using  them. 

Of  really  original  devices  for  catching  fish  there 
have  been,  for  two  tliousand  years,  very  few,  and 
we  do  not  recall  one  which  has  been  absolutely  suc- 
cessful. The  most  promising,  the  use  of  the  electric 
light,  which  directed  downwards  brought  the  fish  to 
the  top  to  see  if  the  world  was  afire,  seems  not  to 
have  been  tried,  except  in  experiments,  which  though 
reported  successful  were  not  continued,  and  even  the 
boats  have  h'ttle  improved.  They  have  been  made 
a  little  bigger,  but  sails  and  oars  are  still  the  motors, 
neither  steam  nor  machinery  being  employed,  ex- 
cept to  quicken  delivery  between  the  receiving  and 
the  consuming  ports.  The  occupation  has  indeed 
been  lef\  mainly  to  a  very  laborious,  very  conserva- 
tive, and  very  stolid  caste  of  laborers,  who  in  most 
places  live  apart,  and  regard  advice  with  dislike, 
and  interference  with  disgust.  The  sea  in  fact  is 
farmed  on  the  system  known  on  land  as  the  petite 
culture,  and  though  the  laborers  combine  better  than 

f)easant  proprietors  can  as  yet  be  made  to  do,  very 
ittle  real  intellect  or  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  taking.  There  is 
indeed  a  literature  of  salmon.  Act  afler  Act  having 
been  passed  for  the  preservation  of  the  king  of 
fishes,  and  there  are  now  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Norway  great  salmon  preserves,  while  the  oyster 
has  been  the  object  of  some  attention,  but  the  com- 
moner fishes  liave  been  neglected,  and  every  group 
of  fishermen  does  very  nearly  what  is  right  m  its 
own  unscientific  eyes.  It  is  to  that  mistake  the 
world  entirely  owes  the  destruction  of  the  pearl 
fishery  of  Ceylon,  and  London  parUy  owes  the 
present  preposterous  price  of  oysters.  The  Exhi- 
oition  ought  to  bring  out  the  cureamers,  who  have 
donb  80  much  for  all  other  occupations,  and  amidst 
heaps  of  suggestive  inutilities  yield  to  fishermen  at 
all  events  the  best  shape  of  boat,  a  propeller  which 
can  insure  speed  without  great  exertion  or  much 
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room  lost  in  stowa^^,  the  best  winch  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  hauling  power,  the  best  rope,  a  subject 
on  which  experiments  ?eem  to  have  been  few,  and 
the  best  net  lor  cheapness,  resistance,  and  durability. 
After  all  has  been  said  and  tried  that  can  be  saj<l 
and  tried,  the  fish  must  still  he  got  out  of  the  water 
by  something  with  meshes,  and  as  we  already  have 
something  with  meshes,  invention  must  be  fimitcd 
to  improvements  in  form  and  in  matenal. 

More  can  be  done  to  secure  the  speedy  transmis- 
sion of  the  fish  to  market,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
fisherman's  difficulties,  and  pO'<fimy^  though  we  have 
little  hope,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  fish  alive 
after  they  are  caught,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  great-er  speed  in  transmission.  Twelve  hours  so 
gained  would  make  all  the  difference,  not  only  by 
reducing  the  average  of  loss  from  spoiled  fish,  but 
by  immensely  increasing  the  area  of  the  fishing- 
gTt)unds,  enabling  fishermen  to  go  verj-  mucli  far- 
ther from  the  coast.  It  is,  moi*eover,  by  no  means 
certain  that  means  may  not  exist  of  preserving  fish 
after  they  are  dead  without  pickling  or  curing  them, 
and  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  quality  or 
flavor,  —  a  great  discovery,  if  it  could  be  made. 
Antiseptics  are  one  of  the  wants  of  the  age,  and 
chemistry  has  as  yet  done  very  little  either  for  the 
butcher  or  the  dealer  in  fish.  One  race  hcis  indeed 
met  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fish  goo<l  by  educating 
its  stomach  to  like  it  best  when  it  is  ban ;  but  then 
the  Burmese  have  on  such  points  exceptional  per- 
severance. After  a  few  centuries  of  effort,  originat- 
ing in  their  dislike  to  take  animal  life,  thev  ha\'e 
learnt  honestly  to  prefer  rotten  fish,  —  ready  rot- 
ten,— just  as  EngUsn  squires  like  game  a  little  high, 
and  venison  when  its  stench  turns  ordinary  human 
beings  sick ;  their  waters  therefore  furnish  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  even  to  the  far  interior.  European 
taste  is  not,  however,  civilized  up  to  that  point, 
and  probably  will  not  be,  ideas  about  hygiene  gain- 
ing great  popularity,  and  fishermen  must  look  for 
greater  profits  to  greater  speed  of  transmission  and 
changes  in  public  t^iste.  There  seems  in  this  last 
department  to  be  a  failure  in  the  programme  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fish- 
market  IS  the  difficulty  of  spreading  a  taste  for  it 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Catholics  eat  it 
once  a  week,  because  they  otherwise  affront  the 
priests ;  but  Protestants  say,  very  justly,  that  it  is 
not  "filling,"  and  do  not  recognize  the  truth,  so 
thoroughly  understood  in  Asia,  that  fish  is  not  a 
food,  but  a  condiment,  intended  by  Providence  not 
to  nourish  people,  but  to  induce  them  to  relish  the 
very  tasteless  cereals  which  will  nourish  them,  Hin- 
doos eat  fish  day  by  day  for  years  on  end ;  but  they 
eat  it  to  make  rice  and  scones  more  palatable,  not 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  perform  hard  labor  on 
fish.  Bread  must  for  ages  be  the  staple  sustenance 
of  Europe ;  but  if  the  people  could  be  induced  to 
appreciate  fish,  as,  for  instance,  English  hinds  ap- 
preciate cheese,  and  Frenchmen  cresses,  and  Austri- 
ans  cabbage,  they  would  gain  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  their  luxuries.  The  Emperor,  from  this 
point  of  view,  has  done  wisely  in  ordering  an  exhi- 
oition  of  preserved,  cnred,  and  pickled  fish,  for 
these  varieties  can  be  made  much  more  flavorly 
than  plain  fish ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  some  specu- 
lator will  exhibit  good  and  new  specimens  of  those 
arts.  The  rich,  for  example,  enjoy  sardines.  Thpre 
must  be  many  fish,  and  much  cheaper  fish,  which, 
if  cured  in  the  same  way,  would  be  excellent  eating 
after  the  same  fashion,  i.  e.  aa  a  relish,  and  not  as 
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food.  Suppose  herrings  were  sardinizcd,  or  mack- 
erel V  Very  few  fish  are  dried  in  England,  fish-roe 
is  not  sold  separately,  —  it  is  in  India,  very  cheap 
roes  being  made  into  compotes  as  good  as  caviare,— 
pickling  in  oil,  except  for  the  purposes  of  cheating, 
IS  almost  unknown,  and  the  only  form  of  curing 
very  much  used  has  the  fault  that  it  overcures. 

The  overcured  fish,  however,  is  universally  popu- 
lar, is  eaten,  for  example,  by  country  folk  who  would 
not  accept  mackerel  as  a  ^ft,  and  would  look  in- 
credulous if  told  that  any  fish  of  moderate  size  can 
be  cured  as  well  as  hcrrmg.     Potted  fish,  like  pot- 
ted meat,  though  it  ouglit  to  be  one  of  the  tet 
costly  of  luxuries,  is  in  England  prepared  only  for 
the  rich,  and  consequently  bears  an  artificial  price 
of  a  few  hundreds  per  cent,  and  the  poor  really  ob- 
tain fish  only  in  the  shape  of  re<l  herrings,  sprats, 
and  sometimes  mackerel.     Of  these,  even,  they  sel- 
dom cook  any  properly,  and  we  hope  this  division 
of  the  subject  will  have  its  notice  in  the  exhibition 
at  Arcachon.     To  spread  the  taste  for  fish  among 
the  masses  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  "nice," 
which  means  in  their  mouths  strong-flavored,  and 
easy  to  cook,  the  last  an  attribute  of  fish  almost  un- 
known to  the  poor.     It  may  l)e  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  any  fish,  from  sturgeon  to  sprats,  will  broil 
well,   without  any  worry   of   appliances ;   that  it 
would  be  nice,  for  example,  if  flung  on  to  a  ^ood 
fire,  or  roasted  before  a  coal  one,  the  former  an  ex- 
pedient constantly  adopted  in  America.    Almosi 
any  fish  will  bake  well,  and  most  fishes  would  boil 
well  if  poor  cooks  were  only  aware  that  something 
sour  —  wine  is  best,  vinegar  is  good,  but  sorrel  costs 
nothing  —  should  lie  put  into  the  water,  and  that 
fish  can  be  boiled  too  much.     When,  however,  it  is 
to  be  eaten  as  a  condiment,  broiled,  roast,  or  baked 
fish  is  much  better  than  boiled,  and  preserved  fi^h 
better  than  either,  and  if  the  Exhibition  makes  onej 
new  form  of  preserving  popular  it  will  have  rep^d 
its  cost     If  it  yields  us  a  new  and  speedier  Imt,  or 
a  net  that  will  not  break,  or  a  mode  of  hauling  in- 
dependent of  human  sinews,  it  will  have  conferred 
an  important  advantage  upon  the  entire  coast  pop: 
ulation  of  all  Europe.     Science  has  done  somewhaj 
for  mankind,  but  the  saying  that  it  has  given  m 
poor  only  the  lucifer  match  has  in  it  an  unpleasaw 
clement  of  tnith.     If  it  can  besides  give  them  i 
new  diet,  or  an  additional  diet,  it  will  have  accomJ 
plished  something  towards  the  only  end  worthy  hu- 
man effort,  —  the  diminution  of  the  mass  of  human 
misery. 

A  DAY  IN  BAD  COMPANY. 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman,  or,  as  that  dcFcriptiw 
of  myself  may  perhaps  be  a  little  too  anibitioits  f^ 
too  vague,  let  me  mollify  it  by  saying  that  I  n*>id^ 

in  shire,  and  have  sufiieient  means  to  cnaUi 

me  to  live  without  occupation.  Owing  probably  tj 
this  circumstance,  I  have  acquired  a  certain  inc]a 
lence  of  disposition,  which  is  shown  in  my  convcrd 
tion  and  bearing,  even  in  my  walk.  I  may  ^  ^^*^' 
afld  that  I  am  forty-eight  years  of  age,  of  somowha 
sturdy  build,  and  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  due  n 
doubt  to  fresh  air,  regular  habits,  and  a  contt-nto 
mind.  This  ruddiness  and  the  somewhat  homel 
style  in  which  I  invariably  dress  give  me  a  ivn^rl 
rural  appearance,  so  that,  in  the  oyes  of  the  cvu 
observer,  I  must  seem  to  stand  on  a  ratlier  lov< 
step  in  the  social  scale  than  I  really  occupy.  The 
too,  I  am  told  by  my  friends,  that  the  expression 
my  face  is  dull,  some  say  even  stupid.     Upon  tb 
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point !,  of  counc,  offer  no  opinion.  I  will  merely 
say  that  the  rery  people  who  thus  fle«cribe  roe  are 
quite  agreed  in  admitting  that  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  f  look. 

Wlien  I  am  in  town  I  am  very  fond  of  looking 
into  the  shop  windows.  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  taste, 
perliaps,  for  a  fbll-grown  man,  who  has  been  half 
OTcr  the  world ;  bnt  we  all  have  our  peculiarities, 
and  that  is  one  of  mine.  The  old  knight,  Sir 
Thomas,  in  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends," 

**  Would  pore  by  the  hour 
0*er  a  weed,  or  a  flower, 
Or  the  9\ngB  that  came  crawling  out  after  a  shower  *'; 

and,  in  like  manner,  do  I  pore  over  the  articles  dis- 
played in  the  shop  windows  at  the  West  £nd.  I 
am  never  tired  of  it,  in  fact.  This  is  a  rather  long 
exordium ;  but  appears  to  roe  necessary  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  these  facts  as  a  preparation 
for  what  is  to  follow.     And  now  to  my  story. 

One  day,  in  the  height  of  the  I^ndon  season,  I 
was  sauntering  through  Kegent  Street,  indulging  in 
my  favorite  occupation,  when  a  ^ntleman  just  be- 
fore me  accidentally  dropped  his  umbrella,  and  it 
fell  witliin  an  inch  of  my  toes.  I  have  said  he  was 
a  gentleman  ;  but  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  said  he 
was  a  decently  dressed  man,  apparently  from  the 
country',  very  quiet  and  harroless^looking,  not  vul- 
gar, but  certainly  not  refined.  In  a  word,  he  ap- 
peared about  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  myself,  but 
not  more. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
tmned  quickly  round  and  picked  up  the  umbrella. 
**  It  was  very  careless  of  me.  I  hope  you  're  not 
hurt  ?  " 

*"  Well,"  I  replied,  **  as  the  umbrella  did  n't  touch 
me  I  don't  see  how  I  well  can  be." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  sorry,"  he  continued,  apolo- 
getically. 

**  Don't  name  it,  don't  name  it,"  said  I.  "  There 's 
not  the  slightest  harm  done,  and  no  need  to  apolo- 
gize.    Such  little  accidents  will  happen  cvcrv  day." 

*'  Ah,"  he  remarked,  **  you  may  well  say  that,  sir, 
especially  in  London  streets." 

"  Yes,  they  are  tolerably  crowded  at  this  lime  of 
day,  or  any  time,  for  that  matter." 

**And  especially  for  a  stranger  to  London,"  he 
added. 

**  0,  you  are  a  stranger  to  London,  are  you  ? " 
1  remarked,  and  almost  involuntarily  cast  a  some- 
what searching  glance  at  him. 

"  Quite  a  stranger,"  he  replied,  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  and  without  appearin;^  to  notice 
my  scrutinizing  look.  "  I  've  only  been  here  a  few 
days,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  sha'n't  he  sorry  when  I 
get  back  again  into  Norfolk."  (He  had  something 
of  the  Norfolk  manner.)  "  It 's  so  very  lonely  not 
to  know  any  one  in  a  great  place  like  this." 

**  It  must  be,"  I  carelessly  remarked,  for  I  wanted 
to  shake  the  fellow  off. 

At  this  point  in  our  conversation  we  had  arrived 
tt  a  street  comer,  and  I  stopped,  as  a  hint  for  my 
companion  to  go  on.  I  hoped  that,  as  he  had  no 
fhtther  excuse  for  talking  to  me,  he  would  hasten 
his  pace  and  leave  me  to  saunter  as  before.  But 
na  Evidently  he  was  so  glad  to  find  some  one  to 
speak  to  that  he  was  unwilling  to  part  company  so 
soon.  He  still  kept  by  my  side,  therefore,  and  after 
tome  more  conversation  of  the  same  character  as 
the  above,  asked  me  if  1  had  any  o))jection  to  take 
a  glass  of  ale  with  him.  I  had  no  need  of  a  glass 
of  ale  just  then,  and  felt  no  desire  to  have  one  with 
a  perfiact  stranger ;  still  the  offer  seemed  well  raeant 


I  accordingly  accepted  it,  and  we  entered  the  first 
tavern  we  found  handy. 

I  wanted  to  pay  for  the  ale,  and  had  already 
taken  out  my  purse  to  do  so,  but  my  companion 
seemed  quite  wounded  by  the  proposal,  and  beg^red 
me  to  put  my  money  back  again.  He  had  invited 
me  in,  he  urged,  and  I  was  therefore  his  guest.  The 
proposition  was  so  reasonable  that  I  had  not  a  word 
to  say  against  it,  and  at  once  gave  up  the  point. 

Wnile  we  stood  chatting  at  the  bar  on  common- 
place topics,  —  the  weather,  the  streets,  and  so  on, 
—  a  stranger  entered  and  joined  in  our  conversa- 
tion almost  before  I  had  noticed  his  presence.  I  say 
he  joined  in  our  conversation,  but  I  ought  to  add  that 
in  a  very  few  minutes  he  took  the  lion's  share  of  it. 

Stranger  No.  1  I  have  already  described  as  look- 
ing only  partly  like  a  gentleman.  Stranger  No.  2, 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  did  not  look  like  a  gentleman 
at  all.  He  was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  a  rough 
pilot  coat,  though  the  weather  was  anything  bnt 
cold ;  a  profusion  of  whiskers  and  beard,  clumsy,  fat 
fingers,  a  large  face,  a  low  forehead,  small  eyes,  and 
an  expression  of  countenance  made  up  in  about 
eriual  proportions  of  intense  stupidity  and  over- 
wnelming  self-conceit. 

Stupid  and  self-conceited  enoiigh  in  all  conscience 
he  soon  proved  himself  to  be.  His  physical  prowess 
was  the  theme  on  which  he  boastecl  most.  There 
was  nothing  he  was  incapable  of  accomplishing. 
He  could  tlu^w  a  weight  farther  than  any  one  else, 
he  could  run  faster  and  longer,  he  could  jump 
higher ;  not  a  man  in  all  England  was  his  equal  in 
athletic  feats.  • 

Stranger  No.  I,  who,  as  I  said  before,  seemed  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  sort  of  man,  was  evidently  annoyed 
by  the  intrusion  of  this  vulgar  fellow  into  our  com- 
pany, especially  as  he  wanted  to  treat  us  to  some 
sherr}%  and  ostentatiously  displayed  a  whole  handful 
of  gold  and  a  pile  of  bank-notes,  to  show  that  he 
had  the  means.  But  when  he  began  to  boast  of  his 
physical  powers.  No.  I  was  fairly  warmed  at  what 
he  evidentljr  deemed  mere  empty  brag,  and  took  up 
the  matter  m  earnest. 

"  I  '11  tell  vou  what,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  mind  bet- 
tinar  you  half  a  sovereign  that  I  '11  throw  a  weijjht 
farther  than  you, —  any  weight  you  like,  and  tiiis 
gentleman  here  will  no  doubt  kindly  see  all  fair 
between  U3." 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  me. 

"  All  right,  I  've  not  the  slightest  objection," 
said  I. 

**  Come  on,  then,"  eagerly  exclaimed  No.  2,  "  I  'm 
your  man.     Let 's  settle  it  at  once." 

But  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  The 
tavern  we  were  in  had  not  been  ^uilt  with  any 
view  of  testing  physical  capacity,  and  accordingly 
there  was  no  part  of  the  premises  in  which  accom- 
modation had  be(;n  provided  for  throwing  weights. 
However,  No.  2  soon  suggested  means  of  escape 
from  this  perplexity.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  "  nice 
quiet  little  place  "  over  the  water,  where  we  should 
find  what  we  wanted,  and  a  cab  would  take  us  there 
in  no  time.  No.  1  looked  appealingly  at  me,  as 
though  to  ascertain  if  I  wonld  acquiesce  in  this  ar- 
rangement, and  as  I  offered  no  objection,  we  jumpeil 
into  a  cab,  and  drove  off,  crossing  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  soon  becoming  lost  in  the  mace  of  obscure  small 
streets  which  abound  in  that  very  choice  part  of 
London.  Our  ride  did  not  occupy  much  time  ;  bat 
during  that  thne  No.  2  contrived  to  make  as  ae- 

auainted  with  the  whole  of  his  private  history.     Of 
lis  the  principal  and  most  intarssting  fact  was, 
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that  his  uncle  had  just  died  and  left  him  a  larae 
fortune.  He  had  been  to  the  bank  that  day,  be 
said,  and  drawn  out  some  of  the  money ;  but  there 
was  plenty  more  left,  and  he  meant  to  enjoy  him- 
self now,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  What  was  the 
good  of  money  unless  you  spent  it  ?  &c.,  &c. 

Here  I  may  as  well  state,  lest  the  reader  should 
think  me  simpler  than  I  am,  that  neither  the  quiet 
modesty  of  one  of  ray  companions,  nor  the  boister- 
ous braggadocio  of  the  other,  had  deceived  me  as 
to  their  true  character  and  object.  Directly  they 
fairly  began  to  play  their  respective  parts,  directly 
I  saw  that  my  vulvar  friend's  sovereigns  wore  card 
counters  at  a  shilling  a  dozen,  and  that  his  notes 
were  drawn  upon  the  Bank  of  Engraving,  I  saw 
clearly  enough  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  couple  of 
skittle  sharpers,  intent  upon  making  me  their  vic- 
tim. I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  gratify  this  very  natural  desire,  but  being 
anxious  to  see  for  myself  something  of  the  manners 
and  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class  of  men,  of 
whom  I  had  so  often  read  in  the  police  reports,  I 
fell  in  with  their  humor,  and  allowed  them  to  think 
me  their  dupe. 

My  boastins  companion  was  still  talking  of  his 
money,  and  en  his  intention  to  enjoy  himself  with 
it,  when  the  cab  puUod  up  at  our  destination.  It 
was  a  small  public  house,  in  a  shabby  and  secluded 
street ;  standing  back  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  footway,  it  was  approached  by  a  dismal 
little  garden,  or  what  had  once  been  a  garden,  with 
a  couple  of  summer-houses  on  one  side,  some  tot- 
tering trellis-work  on  the  other,  and  a  few  tables 
and  benches  scattered  here  and  there  on  either 
side  of  the  path.  At  the  back  of  the  house  there 
was  an  open  gravelled  space,  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  plot  in  front,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  sto(Kl, 
as  I  had  expected,  a  covered  skittle  alley,  towards 
which  we  at  once  made  our  way. 

The  wealthy  gentleman  had  been  merely  com- 
municative and  boastful  in  the  cab,  but  directly  he 
saw  the  skittles,  all  his  swaegering  recklessness  at 
once  returned.  The  first  thing  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  bet  me  five  shillings  that  the  ball  was  made, 
not  of  wood,  but  of  metal. 

V  Why,"  said  I,  adapting  the  tone  of  my  conver- 
sation to  the  company  I  was  in,  "you  must  be  a 
fool  to  talk  like  that.  Look  here."  And  I  took  up 
the  ball  and  chipped  it  with  my  penknife.  "  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  friend,"  I  added ;  "  if  you  get 
making  bets  like  that,  you'll  soon  lose  all  your 
money,  I  can  tell  you." 

This  rebuke,  uttered  in  a  manner  which  in  no 
way  implied  suspicion  of  either  of  my  companions, 
inspired  them  both,  I  verily  believe,  with  stronger 
confidence  in  their  powers  of  deception,  and  their 
chance  of  fleecing  me.  I  bad  been  simple  enough 
to  refuse  five  shillings  when  they  were,  so  to  spe^, 
thrust  into  my  hands.  Of  what  other  weakness 
might  I  not  be  capable? 

My  remark,  however,  apparently  produced  no  ef- 
fect. In  a  few  minutes,  the  swaggering  gentleman 
was  vaunting  his  powers  as  boisterously  as  ever, 
throwing  out  all  sorts  of  wild  challenges,  and  offer- 
ing any  number  of  ridiculous  bets. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  there  was  one 
I>oint  upon  whicn  I  certainly  felt  some  apprehen- 
sion. It  was,  lest  anything  I  might  drink  with  my 
companions  should  be  drugged.  While  I  remained 
in  fuU  possession  of  my  faculties,  I  was  quite  sure 
of  myself;  but  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  stupefy- 
ing effects  of  drugged  liquor,  that  I  was  by  no  means 


anxious  to  experience  them  in  my  own  person.  Ac- 
cordingly, fit>m  the  moment  I  entered  tiie  piiUk 
house,  I  determined  to  take  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment exclusively  into  my  own  hands. 

"Now,"  said  I  to  my  modest  companion,  ^yoa 
stood  treat  before,  so  it 's  my  turn  now.  What  are 
you  going  to  have?  I  shiul  have  some  more  ale. 
And  what 's  your  tipple,  sir  ?  "  I  asked,  addressing 
the  gentleman  who  nad  recently  come  into  his 
uncle^B  money. 

Well,  he  would  have  some  cold  gin-and-water,  he 
said,  —  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  acijuire  aristo- 
cratic tastes,  —  and  my  other  companion  decided 
upon  following  my  course  and  sticking  to  ale;  so 
this  matter  was  soon  settled.  As  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution and  not  of  predilection,  I  fraternally  draak 
out  of  the  same  pewter  as  No.  1,  for  we  eschewed 

glasses,  and  took  care  that  he  always  had  the  fint 
raught.  But  I  soon  saw  that  neither  he  nor  his 
confederate  cared  to  drink  themselves,  or  to  make 
me  drink.    They  were  evidently  on  another  tack. 

It  would  weary  rather  than  mterest  the  reader, 
were  I  to  describe  all  the  attempts  made  by  these 
two  worthies  to  entrap  me.  Soon  aft«r  we  entered 
the  public  house  we  were  joined  by  a  third  stranger, 
a  lean  young  man,  of  mild  aspect  and  fawning  man- 
ners, with  whom  the  bra^ng  gentleman  after  a 
while  began  to  play  at  skitSes.  It  became  at  once 
obvious,  or  was  made  to  seem  so,  that  the  latter  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  against  the  former.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance.  No.  2  made  the 
most  foolish  bets  with  Na  1,  and  although  he  al- 
most invariably  lost,  returned  to  the  charge  again 
and  again,  offering  odds  to  me  in  the  same  rccUeai 
manner,  and  increasing  his  stakes  with  every  fresh 
defeat  Keeping  to  the  part  I  had  at  first  assumed, 
I  roughly  refused  all  his  offers ;  told  him  he  was  only 
throwing  his  money  away,  and  that,  if  he  did  n*t  take 
care  what  sort  of  companv  he  £ot  into,  he  would  ss^ 
suredly  be  cleared  out  of*  all  he  possessed.  Wheo 
this  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  about  two  or  three 
hours,  I  ostentatiously  pulled  out  a  laige  and  valu- 
able gold  watch,  said  I  had  an  appointment  in  the 
city  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  to  pay  me  some 
monev,  —  which  was  true;  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  could  not  stop  any  longer,  and  bade  my  com- 
panions adieu.  That  they  were  sorry  to  part  with 
me  I  can  readilv  believe ;  but,  as  I  made  an  appointr 
ment  to  meet  them  the  next  day,  so  that  we  migfat 
all  go  to  another  '^  nice  little  place,"  a  few  miles  oot 
of  town,  they  still  had  hope  to  fall  back  upon.  They 
had  failed  for  the  time ;  but  I  feel  convinced  they 
were  certain  of  success  with  me  when  we  next  met. 
When  we  next  meet,  perhaps  they  may. 

Before  I  close  this  paper,  let  me  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. First,  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  better  act- 
ing of  its  kind  than  that  of  these  two  fellows  I  never 
saw  on  or  off  the  stage.  It  was  carefully  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  from  fint  to  last,  never  lost 
sight  of  for  an  instant,  and  never  overdone.  While 
attempting  to  take  me  in,  my  two  friends  never  ex- 
changed knowing  glances,  or  made  signals  to  each 
other,  or  did  anything,  in  fact,  to  arouse  my  sosni- 
cions.  As  for  the  lean  young  man,  he  kept  in  tM 
background  aloof  from  me,  and  was,  I  suppose,  only 
an  auxiliary  hand.  When  tlie  two  leading  perfenih 
ers  found  mo  somewhat  tougher  than  they  probably 
had  expected,  they  expressed  no  surpruMs  and  no 
annoyance.  We  parted  as  though  we  had  been 
sworn  friends  for  years. 

My  impressioa  is,  that  tkpee  who  feXL  victims  to 
this  daaa  of  men  are  generally  self-conceited  penoni 
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wbo  have  an  exa{:;p:eratcd  idea  of  their  own  acute- 
ness,  an  over-confident  belief  that  thev  cannot  be 
imposed  upon.  "Young  men  from  the  country" 
are  iamous  for  this  kind  of  foolish  presumption,  and 
they  are,  of  course,  the  easiest  prey.  Yet,  within 
the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintance,  I  knew  a  sensi- 
ble  young  man,  bom  ana  bred  in  London,  who  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  duped  in  this  manner.  He  was 
standing  looking  in  at  a  shop  window,  when  a 
stran^r,  of  about  his  own  age,  soft-spoken  and 
plausible,  joined  him,  entered  into  a  conversation, 
walked  on  with  him,  and  finally  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  played  at  skittles.  The  sensible  young  man 
repli^  in  the  negative.  IIow  curious !  The  stran- 
ger bad  never  played,  either.  What  fun  it  would 
be  to  see  what  sort  of  a  game  it  was.  To  be  brief, 
they  went  to  a  skittle-ground,  played  for  some  little 
time  with  varying  success,  the  sensible  p^oung  man 
ultimately  losing  the  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  he  had 
about  him,  and  actually  agreeing  to  ^  home  to  get 
some  more  money.  Whuc  the  excitement  of  the 
same  lasted  he  had  no  suspicion  be  was  bein^  rob- 
bed*  It  was  not  until  hidf  an  hour's  walking  m  the 
fresh  air  had  somewhat  cooled  him  that  he  recog- 
nized the  fact. 

With  many  persons,  too,  such  reckless  stupidity 
and  sel^eonceit  as  were  exhibited  by  one  of  mv 
companions  form  too  alluring  a  bait  to  be  resisted. 
Here  is  a  vulgar,  boasting  fellow,  overflowing  with 
money,  who  is  positively  asking  people  to  ease  him 
of  some  of  it,  and  who  taunts  them  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  his  request. 

Over  and  over  again  my  modest  friend  looked 
at  me,  when  the  other  was  loudest  in  his  boasting, 
and  seemed  to  sav,  '*  What  a  fool !  Did  you  ever 
meet  with  such  a  donkey  ?  "  Indeed,  once  he  soft- 
Ijr  said  to  me,  *^  I  wonder  you  don't  take  his  offer, 
sir.  He  seems  determined  to  lose  his  money,  and 
why  should  n't  you  win  some  of  it  ?  "  This  is  the 
bait  which,  when  all  others — and  there  are  plenty 
more — have  been  refused,  rarely  fluls,  I  fancy,  to 
be  swallowed  whole.  Once  taken,  the  rest  must 
be  eary  work.  Directly  the  dupe  begins  to  lose, 
after  having  felt  that  to  do  so  was  impossible,  his 
head  appears  to  utterly  fail  him.  He  is  seized  with 
a  sort  of  infatuation.  In  the  January  of  this  year, 
for  instance,  a  **  gentleman  from  the  country  "  dwas 
induced  to  go  and  pawn  his  watch,  in  order  to  test 
its  genuineness  ;  a  bet,  of  which  he  was  to  have 
hai^  being  the  inducement  I  recollect  the  case, 
too,  of  a  tradesman  who,  losing  all  he  had  about 
him,  went  home,  and  fetched  £200  from  his  cash- 
box  ;  staked  that,  so  certain  was  ho  of  winning,  and 
of  course  soon  found  himself  without  a  penny.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who 
are  fleeced  by  such  fellows  as  those  I  made  the  ac- 

3uaintance  of,  are  really  the  victims  of  their  own 
erire  to  profit  by  what  appears  to  be  wrong-headed 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  If  ever  I  am  myself  taken 
in,  perhaps  I  may  change  my  opinion. 

BALLOONING. 

[TraiMUfted  tor  Stskt  Batubdat,  fnm  the  Journal  pour  Toua.\ 

**  Ib  it  possible  to  steer  a  balloon  ?  "  asked  Guyton 
de  Morvean,  in  1 784 ;  and  his  reply  was,  that,  before 
anawering  such  a  question,  it  was  essential  to  deter- 1 
mine  what  was  meant  by  steering.  "  Shall  we  con- 
sider that  we  control  the  direction  of  a  balloon  only 
when  we  have  the  power  of  ^ng  from  one  place  to 
attoCber  at  all  times,  in  all  winds  and  weathers,  and 
of  retamingiiDder  the  same  conditions?    It  is  thus 


that  some  persons  ask  of  an  art.  still  in  its  infancy, 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  not  been  panted 
by  ages  of  experience  to  the  art  of  navigating  the 
sea.  Such  base  their  hopes  on  as  mutable  a  foun- 
dation as  the  chance  of  squaring  the  ciivle  or  com- 
manding perpotu^  motion.  The  absurdity  of  this 
expectation  has  been  often  set  forth ;  and  we  have 
not  yet  abandoned  transit  bv  water,  because  we  are 
still  at  the  mercy,  occasionally,  of  wind  and  weather. 
It  is  not,  then,  uni'easonable  to  contrive  how  to  profit 
by  the  same  means  in  balloons  that  we  make  a«c  of 
in  ships,  that  is,  of  taking  advantage  of  good  winds 
and  counteracting  bad  ones.  We  shall  have  done 
already  sufficient  tor  the  gloncs  of  invention  and  for 
promised  usefulness,  if  the  success  of  a  voyage  to  a 
fixed  destination  is  only  subonlinatc  to  these  condi- 
tions." 

Such  words  indicate  the  aim  this  aeronautic  ama- 
teur sought  ever  to  consider  as  that  of  his  ambition. 
Most  have  taken  as  a  postulate  that  which  Guyton 
pronounces  absurd ;  and  have  concluded,  because 
of  their  failure  to  discover  the  means  of  going  from 
one  place  to  another  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  that 
their  balloons  were  worthless.  Tliis  has  been  the 
first  error;  and  the  second  has  grown  out  of  it, 
which  is,  that  they  have  depended  on  mere  theory 
to  conduct  them  to  the  desired  consummation,  rath- 
er than  upon  repeated  practical  experiment,  thereby 
mistaking  the  inevitable  conditions  in  the  way  of  all 
discovery.  Progress  of  this  kind  is  only  furthered 
by  trial.  Not  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  is  to  deny  ourselves  the  pos- 
sibility of  anytning  better. 

How  Can  we  otherwise  explain,  than  by  this  gen- 
eral error,  the  stationary  and  unproductive  condi- 
tion of  an  art  of  which  we  might  rightfully  expect 
so  much  of  marvel  ?  When  we  name  the  discovery 
of  the  principle  itself  by  Mont^olfier,  the  use  of  gas 
by  Charles,  the  invention  of  the  parachute  l>y 
Blanchard  and  Gamerin,  of  the  guide-rope  by 
Green,  have  we  not  mentioned  all  that  is  essential 
in  our  progress  as  yet  ?  Only  thus  much  is  the  re- 
sult of  seventy  years  and  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  studied  the  problem.  Steamboats,  railways, 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph  date  not  back  near  as 
far.  The  daguerreotype  and  galvanism  have  not 
been  for  longer  than  a  score  of  years  before  the 
world. 

Has  aerostation  added  anything  to  our  meteoro- 
logical knowledge  ?  Do  we  understand  the  winds 
better?  No.  h  it  not  pretty  evident,  then,  that 
we  have  gone  astray? 

How  can  one  perfect  navigation  unless  by  pur- 
suing it  ?  We  must  improve  the  baUoonist's  art  in 
the  air  itself.  If  we  liad  appreciated  the  value  of 
this  invention,  we  sliould  not  have  been  content 
with  anything  short  of  its  grand  posnbilities.  We 
should  have  sought  the  means  of  prolonging  as  much 
as  possible  our  aerial  voyages ;  and,  if  wo  haid  turned 
our  attention  to  practice  rather  than  to  theor}',  we 
should  have  found  out  what  we  now  stand  in  need 
of,  namely,  a  perfectly  impermeable  envelope,  and 
the  means  of  rising  and  fiailling  in  the  air  without 
loss  of  power.  At  the  same  time,  we  onght  to  have 
acquired  some  positive  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  laws.  This  last  is  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
art.  A  knowledge  of  atmospheric  currents  would 
soon  have  pennitted,  first,  short  voyages  to  desi^ 
nated  points,  and  then  longer  ones.  Next  would 
have  come  the  power  of  moving,  apart  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  means  of  rising  and 
falling  without  loss  of  any  kind,  and  a  method  of 
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propulsion  in  calms.  Such  are  some  of  the  powi- 
bllities  %vhich  to-day  we  are  without  accomplisiiing, 
that  we  mi^rht  have  attained  had  we  not  so  blindty 
devoted  ourselves  to  mere  theory. 

The  advantage  of  the  wind  to  the  balloonist  is 
immense,  and  we  do  not  yet  comprehend  its  extent. 
Three  kinds  are  at  our  service.  First,  the  trade- 
winds,  constant  and  regular,  and  prevailing  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude  on  either 
side  of  the  equator.  By  these  the  aeronaut  can  ac- 
complish a  good  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 
Second,  periodical  winds,  such  as  those  that  blow 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  facilitating  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  alternating  with  such  as  blow 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  other  seasons.  There 
are  other  winds  which  are  regulated  by  a  more  con- 
fined periodicity,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
act  in  much  narrower  limit<<,  as  in  the  case  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  Third,  accidental  winds,  and  of 
these  tlie  aeronaut  can  make  at  least  ns  much  as  the 
navigator. 

Tlie  weather-cock  will  frequently  indicate  a  di- 
rection of  the  wind  quite  dilFcPcnt  from  that  taken 
by  the  clouds.  This  only  proves  what  the  narratives 
of  balloonists  have  abundantly  shown, —  that  we  can 
find  varied  currents  as  we  rise  in  the  same  column 
of  air.  M.  Charles,  on  his  first  ascension,  let  go  a 
small  trial-balloon,  and  it  descended  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  this  courageous  experimentalist  was 
pursuing.  Guyton  de  Morveau  relates,  that  in  his 
experiments  of  the  25th  of  April,  he  starte<l  ofl*  with 
a  very  strong  west-northwest  wintl,  which  he  ceased 
to  feel  when  he  had  ascended  three  hundred  feet. 
At  a  still  higher  stage,  while  he  was  sailing  along  very 
leisurely,  he  observed  a  white  cloud  four  hundred  fath- 
oms below,  crossing  his  track.  When  he  approached 
the  earth,  the  balloon,  which  before  had  moved  very 
slowly,  took  a  breeze  that  bore  it  along  witli  great  ra- 
pidity. Monk  Mason  reports,  that  when  he  made  his 
magnificent  a.<*ccnsion  of  tlie  7th  of  November,  1 836, 
in  company  with  Green  and  Holland,  two  and  a  half 
hours  after  leaving  London  they  perceived  that  the 
wind  was  going  to  carry  them  over  the  German  Ocean. 
Mr.  Green  threw  out  ballast,  and,  7.'hen  the  balloon 
rose,  an  upper  current  took  them  back  over  Dover. 
We  read  m  Blanchard's  account  of  his  first  voyage, 
that  this  intrepid  aeronaut,  having  escaped,  by  throw- 
ing over  ballast,  from  some  furious  currents,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  his  balloon,  was  borne  imme- 
diately along  by  a  wind,  that  took  him  rapidly  from 
the  point  where  he  had  emerged.  In  the  narrative 
that  Cavallo  gives  of  the  ascension  of  Vincent  Lu- 
nardi  (the  first  which  took  place  in  Ent^land,  13th 
September,  1 784),  it  appears  that  the  balloon  set  out 
in  a  northwest  direction,  and  at  a  great  elevation 
took  another  course  almost  north,  although  the  wind 
remained  the  same  below. 

More  fortunate  than  the  mariner,  the  balloonist, 
instead  of  wrestling  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  wait- 
ing a  favorable  one  in  port,  can  by  rising  to  other 
currents  find  one  to  his  liking.  A  very  simple  ex- 
periment, originating  with  Franklin,  shows  another 
advantage  that  the  aeronaut  has  over  the  sailor. 

Let  there  be  two  chambers  unequally  heated,  and 
then  open  a  channel  between  them,  and  we  have 
immediately  a  double  current,  —  one  at  the  bottom 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot,  and  one  above  from  the 
hot  to  the  cold,  the  two  bein^  separated  by  a  stratum 
of  calm.  A  wind  in  one  direction  always  indicates 
another  in  the  opposite,  that  is  to  say,  a  counter- 
'  current  Land  and  sea  breezes  are  thus  accom- 
panied.   It  is  probable  that  there  is  in  the  tropics, 


a  current  higher  up,  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  those  known  as  the  trade-winds ;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  noticed  on  the  peak  of  Tcnerifle.  In  1885, 
the  ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  of  Guatemala 
fell,  some  hours  later,  in  the  streets  of  Kingston,  m 
Jamaica,  whither  they  had  been  carried  by  a  wmd 
from  the  west,  prevailing  in  the  upper  air. 

Let  us  see  something  of  what  the  aeronaut  can 
accomplish  with  these  counter-currents.  On  tfcc 
8th  of  August,  1 782,  Robertson  made  an  ascension 
at  Lisbon.  'Hie  wind  had  borne  him  three  lea^M 
beyond  the  Tagus,  when  he  observed  above  him 
that  the  clouds  were  flying  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  conceived  suddenly  the  idea  of  letting  this  cur- 
rent bear  him  back  over  the  city.  He  threw  out 
ballai^t  and  reached  an  altitude  of  sixteen  Inindied 
fathoms,  and  the  experiment  succee<led.  He  re- 
passed the  Tagus,  came  over  Lisbon,  and  landed 
bevond  the  cifv,  so  that  those  who  assisted  at  hii 
start  were  still  at  hand  to  help  his  landing. 

There  are  in  our  opinion  four  conditions  to  fulfil 
in  making  aerial  voya^  regula-r. 

I.  An  nnpervious  skin  to  the  balloon,  or  at  least 
so  nearly  so,  that  it  will  retain  the  gas  for  a  week 
or  mon*. 

II.  The  power  of  rising  and  sinking  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  currents,  when  we.  are  thwarted  hf 
such  as  we  are  in. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  present  state  ofoor 
knowledjre,  the  aeronaut  throws  out  ballast  to  rise. 
Under  three  conditions  he  lets  the  gas  escape,— 
first,  when  the  rarefied  air  permits  the  gas  to  di§- 
tend  the  balloon  dangerously ;  second,  when,  having 
reached  a  f;ivorable  current,  he  wishes  to  cease 
rising ;  and  thinl,  when  the  solar  heat  expands  tlic 
gas  too  much.  He  also  uses  this  power  and  that  of 
ballast  to  regulate  his  momentum  on  landing.  This 
is  all  very  simple,  but  any  one  can  see  its  many  in- 
conveniences:  and  the  danger,  when  ballast  and 
gas  have  been  so  far  exhausted  that  you  are  left  un- 
provided for  (!ontinjjencies.  The  frightful  voyage  of 
Blanchard  and  Jeffries  in  crossmjr  the  Ensrlish  Chan- 
nel  shows  to  what  perils  these  manoemTcs  subject 
the  aeronaut.  Threatened  with  sinking  into  the  sea, 
these  adventurers  threw  over  all  their  ballast,  with- 
out stopping  their  downward  course.  Their  books, 
instriunents,  provisions  followed.  Next,  their  clothes, 
and  finally  the  wherry  itself,  so  that  they  landed  on 
the  French  coast,  clinging  naked  to  the  cords. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  art,  the  dangers  of  this 
practice  have  been  apparent  Guyton  de  Morrean 
looked  forward  to  some  substitute  as  the  art  devel- 
oped itself.  To  find  this  is  as  much  a  desidcratom 
now  as  then. 

III.  This  condition  relates  to  a  matter  little  con- 
sidered, namely,  the  dilation  arising  from  solar  heat 
When  the  Due  de  Chartres  went  up  with  the  broth- 
ers Robert,  and  was  carried  suddenly  above  the 
clouds,  the  balloon  so  expanded  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun  that  it  was  in  danger  of  bursting.  The 
valve  being  out  of  order,  the  Due  cut  the  balloon 
in  two  places,  when  it  rapidly  descended.  Blan- 
chanl  relates  that,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  his  balloon 
swelled  so  much  under  the  action  of  the  heat  that 
it  snapped  in  every  part.  The  narrative  of  MM. 
Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  is  more  conclusive.  Thej 
left  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1804,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and,  reaching  a  height  of  3,724  metres,  were  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  it  cold ;  but,  on  the  contrarr* 
the  sun  was  so  powcrtul  that  thcv  gladly  pulkd  off 
the  gloves  they  had  worn  at  tnc  start,  and  the 
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animals  with  them  did  not  appear  to  sufler  from 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  while  a  bee  Hew  humming 
away.  Guy  ton  dc  Morveau,  in  one  of  his  state- 
ments, avers  that  the  lowering  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  was  hardly  perceptible,  when  the 
dilatation  was  already  considerable;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  continuous  flow  of  gas  from  tlie  upper 
valve,  like  a  thick  smoke,  made  it  seem  as  if  the 
balloon  had  been  rent  in  that  spot.  The  explana- 
tion is  this,  that  the  gas  confined  in  a  case  coated 
with  resin  is  raised  in  temperature  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  outer  air.  The  history  of  aerostation 
is  filled  with  instances.  One  da^',  Morveau,  wishing 
to  repair  his  balloon,  had  taken  it  to  his  garden  and 
filled  it  with  open  air  by  means  of  bellows.  The 
morning  sun  ^as  shining,  and  presently  the  balloon 
began  to  roll  about,  and  at  one  time  it  came  near 
escaping  two  persons  who  sought  to  retain  it  Mor- 
veau, having  opened  the  valve,  the  air  which  issued 
ahuost  painrally  affected  the  eyes,  and  was  found  to 
be  four  degrees  warmer  than  that  without  In  an- 
other instance,  the  same  observer  noted  a  far  great- 
er difference,  namely,  that  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty- 
three  deg^es.  At  another  dme,  the  same  balloon 
was  heated  so  much  that  it  sprung  up  to  an  elevation 
of  forty-three  feet,  with  a  weight  to  be  sustained  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  kilogranunes,  and  then 
biir»t  its  confinement,  and  when  a  young  man  tried 
to  hold  it  by  seizing  a  cord  and  winding  it  about  his 
wrist,  he  was  carried  over  a  wall,  nine  feet  high, 
aod  landed  beyond.  The  balloon  continued  its 
way,  traversing  a  public  promenade,  to  the  great 
wonderment  of  all,  and  settled  down  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  dbtant 

IV.  The  necessity  of  some  means  of  steering  a 
balloon  has  been  felt  from  the  start  ^*It  is  not 
weU  to  deceive  ourselves  into  believing,"  wrote 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  **  that  here  is  not  a  great  dif- 
ficulty." 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  conditions,  in  our  opin- 
ion, which  demand  assuredly  neither  great  genius 
nor  enormous  capital ;  and  he  that  shall  first  satisfy 
them  will  plan  one  of  the  grandest  results  possible,  — 
a  highwi^y  in  the  air. 

HORSE-RACING  IN  INDIA. 

The  monsoon,  whose  first  stormy  shower  was  wel- 
comed with  delight,  has  become  dreary  and  monot- 
onous in  the  extreme,  and  almost  makes  one  wish 
it  were  hot  weather  again.  Everything  has  become 
damp  and  mildewed;  clothes  are  lying  rotting  in 
truuKS,  from  which  it  is  im]x>ssible  to  take  them  to 
be  aired,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  sun ;  boots  are 
covered  witli  a  Stilton-like  mould ;  every  comer  of 
the  bedroom  has  been  tried  in  vain  for  a  place  for 
the  bed  without  catching  the  drippings  from  the 
roof;  the  sitting-room  is  studded  with  basins  and 
tubs,  to  catch  the  water  and  save  the  bamboo-mat- 
ting ;  the  ceiling-cloth  is  liscolored  in  teany  places, 
and  looks  as  if  Dottled  porter  had  been  kept  above, 
and  had  burst ;  the  furniture  is  damp  and  slimy ; 
and  the  neat  gravel  drive  in  front  of  the  house  b  cut 
up  like  the  bed  of  a  dry  watercourse. 

Towards  the  middle  of  September,  one  or  two 
bright  days  in  succession,  with  an  occasional  shower 
at  night,  and  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  morning, 
proclaim  the  approaching  close  of  the  monsoon  ;  and 
now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  little  dry  weather, 
the  subject  of  getting  up  Skye  races  in  December  is 
started  at  one  or  other  of  the  mess-tables.    It  is  of 


tropical  growth,  no  sooner  conceived  than  matured ;  a 
meeting  is  called,  the  subject  is  discussed,  stewanis 
and  secretary  are  chosen,  —  the  two  latter  without 
heartburning.  The  majority  of  the  residents  sub- 
scribe liberally,  and  theiMi  are  but  few  in  the  canton- 
ment who  object.  These  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  those  whose  wives  are  afraid  that  they  will 
ride,  and  who  consequently  object,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  wicked ;  screws,  who  do  not  possess  an 
animal  that  has  a  ^host  of  a  chance,  but  who,  some- 
how, are  always  lingering  about  the  stables  during 
training ;  lastly,  those  who  really  do  think  it  wicked. 

At  length  the  programme  appeare,  full  of  mis- 
takes, printed  by  the  local  government  or  some 
amateur  pro^,  and  many  young  hearts  are  quite  iii 
a  flutter.  There  is  no  parade  to-uiorrow  morning, 
so  Tomkins  will  try  what  Budmash's  paces  are  like. 
Budmash  has  been  laid  up  for  nearly  three  months 
in  consequence  of  the  rain,  and  has  been  fed  as  well 
all  the  time  as  if  he  were  in  training  for  the  Derby. 
He  has  got  past  the  period  of  bucking  with  delight, 
on  going  into  the  fresh  air,  by  reason  that  he  is  too  • 
fat,  and  feels  more  inclined  to  rest  quietly  in  his 
stable  than  carry  his  owner  even  for  a  short  walk. 
But  his  owner  knows  as  much  about  a  horse  as  he 
does  about  a  pig ;  for  he  is  firmly  of  opinion  that 
Budmash's  plethoric  and  sleek  look  expresses  the 
acme  of  condition. 

Next  morning  at  daylight,  Budmash,  saddled  and 
bridled,  is  led  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  master's 
door.  He  has  not  long  to  wait ;  for  Tomkins,  who 
has  scarcely  slept  a  wink,  has  decided  on  ordering 
the  "  dersie  "  to  rig  up  a  nobby  jacket  and  cap  ; 
and  has  ridden  the  race  in  his  mind's  eye  some  fifty 
times  during  the  night.  He  has  arrayed  himself  in 
a  pair  of  thick  Melton  corfls  and  top-boots,  which 
make  him  feel  uncomfortably  hot ;  but  that  is  im- 
material, the  get-up  being  indispensable  to  getting 
the  pace  out  of  Budmash.  He  has  discarded  the 
hunting-crop,  and  has  substituted  a  shai'p-cutting 
whalebone  racing-whip. 

On  mounting,  he  tells  the  "  ghorawallah  "  to  re- 
main where  he  is,  that  he  will  be  back  directly,  and 
walks  quietly  out  of  his  compound  in  the  direction 
of  the  race-course.  Budmash  is  by  no  means  lively, 
and  responds  with  a  ^runt  and  a  wheeze  to  his  mas- 
ter's spurs.  He  carries  his  cars  in  a  flabby  manner, 
and  stumbles  over  every  little  piece  of  uneven 
ground  he  comes  to.  On  arriving  Jit  the  race-course, 
Tomkins  gathers  up  the  reins  m  both  hands,  and, 
sticking  the  spurs  into  Budmash,  strives  to  raise 
himself  in  the  saddle,  orthodox  Jockey  fashion ;  but 
Budmash  does  not  at  once,  as  he  ought,  start  into 
a  swinging  gallop,  but  sets  up  a  little  wliecze-and- 
puff  canter,  which  causes  poor  Tomkins  first  to  sway 
on  his  neck  and  then  sit  down  on  the  saddle.  In 
the  attempt  to  regain  the  jockey  position,  too  much 
aid  is  denved  from  the  reins ;  whereupon  Budmash 
thinks  it  a  signal  to  stop,  and  docs  so  .accordingly. 
The  morning  is  hot  and  close,  the  cords  and  boots 
arc  uncomfbrtible,  and  by  this  time  Tomkins,  being 
out  of  temper,  lets  Budmash  have  the  whip  pretty 
smartly,  which  so  astonishes  him  that  he  actually 
manages  to  get  up  a  gallop,  blowing  like  a  grampus 
all  the  time. 

The  great  attention  that  he  pays  to  his  seat,  and 
the  uproar  that  Budmash  makes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wish  being  "  father  to  the  thought,"  make  Tom- 
kins believe  that  Budmash  really  has  speed,  and  he 
straightway  determines  to  enter  him  for  the  Gallo- 
way Plate.  After  about  half  a  mile  of  wheezing 
and  pufling,  Budmash  is  pulled  up,  and  his  heaq 
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turned  towards  home.  His  look  is  dejected,  his 
eyi:b<ills  are  blood^jhot,  his  flanks  heave  painfully. 
But  Toinkins  is  delighted ;  he  wipes  his  own  brow, 
and  p  its  Buduiash*s  neck,  and  thinks  of  the  honors 
he  is  about  to  achi(!ve.  After  Touikins  has  re- 
fro^shi'd  himself  with  a  bath,  put  on  some  rather 
lighter  clothes,  and  is  about  to  sit  down  to  a  cup 
of  colfee  and  a  cheroot,  his  horsekeeper  makes  his 
appearantje  in  tlie  verandah,  holding  up  the  gram- 
bat;,  aavinjj,  **  Kuteh  bee  ne  kia,  sahib.*'  "  Eh  ! 
what  ?  "  says  Touikins,  and  calls  the  boy  to  ask  the 
reason  why.  The  boy  and  the  horsekeeper  con- 
verse rapidly  in  Tamil,  the  latter  holding  up  the 
three  first  fingers,  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
closed,  indicating  the  very  »ma\\  (juantity  Budmash 
has  consumed.  The  horsekeeper  has  a  broad  grin 
on  his  face,  as  he  tells  the  l)oy  the  pace  was  **  Rum- 
\)0  quick."  "  Well,"  says  Tomkins,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 
**  Paupiali  tell  our  horse  can't  eat  gram.  Master  too 
much  galloping,"  replies  the  boy.  "  Pooh !  what 
nonsense!"  says  Tomkins.  "I  expect  the  gram's 
sour."  But  the  gram,  on  inspection,  is  found  to  be 
quite  fresh  and  warm,  having  only  just  been  boiled  ; 
so  Tomkins,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  says,  "  Never 
mind ;  give  it  him  at  tiflin-time,"  and  returns  to  his 
coffee  and  cheroot,  and  thinks  on  the  cares  of  an 
owner  of  race-horses.  Budmash  consumes  a  small 
portion  of  the  gram  at  tiflin-time,  and  Tomkins's 
spirits  begin  to  rise  again.  About  eleven  A.  M.  the 
boy  may  be  seen,  holdin^an  amicable  conversation 
with  the  horsekeeper.  During  the  time  that  Tom- 
kins has  gone  to  a  court-martial,  both  ai*e  squatted, 
cross-legged,  on  the  ground,  under  the  pandal  in 
front  of  the  stable,  and  are  enjoying  intensely  two 
of  their  master's  Trichinopoly  cheroots. 

The  horsekeeper  has  seen  better  days ;  that  is,  he 
was  formerly  in  a  richer  man's  service,  —  a  man  who 
kept  a  good  many  horses,  and  delighted  in  racing. 
He  knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  detennincs  to  profit 
by  his  knowledge ;  not  that  he  intends  to  help  his 
master  to  obtain  real  condition, —  that  would  involve 
a  deal  of  extra  trouble  to  himself,  —  but  he  intends 
to  suggest  the  purchase  of  sundry  articles  useful  in 
training,  and  out  of  which  he  and  the  boy  may  make 
their  profit.  The  boy  ojiens  the  ball  in  the  evening, 
whilst  he  is  assisting  Tomkins  to  dress  for  dinner. 
He  commences  by  saying,  "  I  think  master  going  to 
make  race."  "  Eh,"  says  Tomkins,  "  who  told  you 
I  was  ?  "  blushing  at  the  thought  that  somebody  might 
have  been  watching  him  in  the  morning.  **  Master 
tell  Dusie,  morning-time,  to  make  one  racing-jacket." 
"  O,  ah  ! "  says  Tomkins,  relieved ;  "  yes,  I  shall 
run  Budmash."  "  That  Paupiah  very  good  man," 
says  the  boy.  "  He  live  long  time  with  Judge  Dowds- 
well,  sahib;  he  understand  that  business." 

Tomkins  is  glad  of  this,  and  asks  the  boy  wheth- 
er the  horstikeeper  knows  the  reason  why  Budmash 
refused  his  food  in  the  morning?  The  boy  tells 
him  that  the  horsekeeper  recommends  that  a  boiled 
sheep's  head  should  be  given  with  the  gram  night 
and  morning.  Tomkins  has  heard  that  this  is  a 
native  remedy  for  fattening  horses,  so  orders  the 
sheep's  head  to  be  regularly  provided.  The  boy 
takes  care  that  this  order  is  attended  to,  and  he  and 
the  horsekeeper  enjoy  a  banquet  of  three  quarters 
of  each  sheep's  head  daily,  —  Budmash  (perhaps) 
getting  the  remainder. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  intend  enter- 
ing for  the  races  pursue  the  course  above  described. 
There  are  three  or  four  men  in  or  near  the  station 
who  will  bring  (what  is  considered  up  country)  first- 
claas  animals  in  first-class  order  to  the  post.    The 


collector  is  a  thorough  spartmnan,  and  keepb  se\i>nl 
horses  for  racing,  l^ides  greyhounds  for  fox  and 
jackal  hunting.  The  judge  has  a  couple  of  good 
horses  that  he  intends  trying  his  luck  with ;  and  the 
rajah,  who  has  subscribed  li&rally,  and  given  a  cup, 
has  some  that  will  require  a  great  deal  of  beating. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  officers 
of  the  Queen's  regiment,  a  sporting  captain  or  two 
of  the  native  cavalry  and  infantry,  then  quartered 
at  the  stiition,  who  have  some  good  horses  amoQfjr 
them,  and  intend  training.  The  minor  events  of 
the  meeting,  such  as  the  Hack  Stakes,  Cheroot 
Stakes,  and  Pony  Races,  are  nearly  all  confined  to 
the  genus  of  which  Mr.  Tomkins  is  a  type. 

Things  go  on  smoothly,  with  here  and  there  the 
occasional  absence  of  a  horse  for  a  week  or  two ; 
but  the  break-<lowns  are  not  so  frequent  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  hard,  sandy  nature  of  the  soil 
they  take  their  gallops  on.  At  about  the  com- 
mencement of  Decemoer  (the  races  having  been 
fixed  for  the  20th),  a  fresh  excitement  takes  place. 
Owners  commence  taking  trials  out  of  their  nones 
by  timing  them.  These  trials  are  generally  made 
openly,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators, it  being  universally  understood  that  none  bnt 
the  owner  and  his  servants  are  to  attempt  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  time  of  the  horse  under  trial ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  for  a  looker-on  to  gain  informaUon  from 
seein«^  a  horse  galloping,  no  one  but  the  owner  b 
the  wiser. 

The  meeting  is  to  extend  over  a  week,  racing  be- 
ing on  every  alternate  day.  This  is  to  allow  time 
for  the  lotteries  to  be  held.  On  the  day  prior  to 
the  first  day's  racing  there  is  a  monster  tiffin  at  one 
of  the  mess-houses,  and,  after  the  cloth  has  been 
removed,  the  lotteries  on  the  races  of  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting  commence.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
lotteries  alone  that  an  owner  is  enabled  to  back  his 
horse,  or  to  stand  to  win  any  more  than  the  actual 
stakes,  as  there  is  seldom  or  ever  any  betting.  The 
lotteries  are  carried  on  upon  a  principle  entirelr 
Indian.  There  is  a  lottery  to  each  race.  Each 
ticket  is  priced  two  rupees,  and,  after  all  the  numben 
have  been  taken,  two  vases,  one  containing  the 
names  of  the  horses  that  are  going  to  run,  together 
with  some  blanks,  the  other  containing  all  the  nnm- 
bers  of  the  tickets  taken  in  the  lottery,  are  placed 
upon  the  table. 

The  drawer  plunges  his  hand  into  the  vase  con- 
taining the  numbers  of  the  lottery,  takes  out  a 
ticket,  and  calls  the  number  markea  on  it ;  he  then 
draws  from  the  other  vase ;  and  should  the  paper 
drawn  contain  the  name  of  a  horse,  the  person  wbo 
has  taken  that  number  in  the  lottery  is  considered 
to  have  drawn  the  horse  named.  After  all  the 
horses  have  been  drawn,  the  horse  first  drawn  is  pot 
up  to  auction,  and  the  highest  bidder  pays  the 

amount  he  has  bid  for  the  horse  to  the  lottery,  and 

* 
a  like  amount  to  the  person  who  drew  it.    Of  course, 

should  the  dnjwer  be  of  a  speculative  tnm,  and  con- 
sider the  horse's  chance  a  good  one,  and  intend  buy- 
ing him  in,  he  has  double  the  advantage  of  the  roft 
of  the  bidders,  having  only  to  pay  the  amount  he 
bids  to  the  lottery ;  but  very  few,  heades  owlch, 
care  to  do  this,  as  they  really  can  know  little  i^ut 
the  animals,  and  are  content  to  have  a  safe  win  of 
the  amount  bid  for  the  horse  they  have  drawn. 
There  is  sometimes  great  competition  between  the 
owners  of  horses,  each  trying  to  obtain  the  horse 
of  the  opponent  whom  he  deems  most  dangerous. 
And  great  pots  are  frequently  upset,  by  an  owner 
selling  for  a  small  price  a  horse  he  has  drawn,— 
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which  horse  nltimati'ly  \nna  the  race,  —  and  buying 
iu  fur  a  lar;ic  price  one  which  he  hn:i<^incs  will  win, 
and  which  does  not.  The  man  who  has  purchased 
at  the  lottery  the  name  of  the  horse  that  wins  ^ains 
the  lottery.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  pretty  little 
sum  can  be  fretjuently  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Supposing  the  lotterii*»  to  have  filled  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  tickets,  that  six  horses  start,  and 
that  the  average  price  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the 
horses  is  three  hundred  rupees,  there  will  be  a  sum- 
total  of  two  thousand  ci^ht  hundred  rupees  for  the 
lucky  purchaser  of  tlie  wmning  horse. 

As  tliere  are  several  **  weight  for  age  **  and 
*♦  weight  for  inches  **  racci*,  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  previous  to  the  first  d;iy's  racing  is  fixed  for 
ageing  and  measuring.  During  the  aflernoon  a 
great  number  of  visitors  arrive  from  the  small  sta- 
tions  near  the  cantonment,  all  intent  upon  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  raci'S,  and  balls,  parties,  picnics, 
and  so  forth,  that  are  sure  to  follow.  Tlie  waste 
ground  round  about  the  course  is  stu<lded  with  tents 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  All  the  messes  are 
crammed,  at  one  or  two  of  the  larger  houses  dinner- 
parties are  given,  and  all  seem  intent  upon  enjoy- 
mg  Christmas  as  much  as  if  they  were  in  Old  Eng- 
land. 

A  good  hour  before  daylight  the  "  dwellers  in 
tents  *•  are  aroused  by  the  continuous  war  of  the 
multitude,  already  on  their  way  to  the  countc.  Na- 
tives are  excessively'  fond  of  amusemeiit,  and  even 
the  stingiest  Brahmm  will  go  miles  to  see  a  samasha. 
Servants  are  running  about,  carrying  coffee  and 
articles  of  apparel,  and  nearly  all  have  their  heads 
tied  up  in  cloths,  so  that  onl^'  their  eyes  and  noses 
arc  visible,  the  mornin<;  air  bemg  chilly.  The  morn- 
in;r  breaks  as  if  the  whole  place  had  been  suddenly 
liglited  with  gas,  and  the  gi*and  stand  rapitlly  begins 
to  fill.  At  six  a  trumpet  sounds  "  boot  and  saddle  " 
(for  there  is  no  bell),  and  one  by  one  the  competi- 
tors for  the  "  Derby  "  —  the  fu-st  race  of  the  day  — 
miiy  be  seen  emerging  from  their  rubbing-sh^ds 

The  first  to  make  his  appearance  is  Black  Dia- 
mond, a  perfect  picture  of  an  Arab ;  he  is  so  round 
tlutt  he  would  almost  lead  you  to  suppost^  he  was  too 
fat  to  race,  but  if  you  felt  him  you  would  find  him 
as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball,  and  without  a  particle  of 
adipose  matter.  It  is  his  j*ound  banel  that  gives 
him  his  fleshy  appearance.  The  collector  is  walking 
beside  him,  givmg  his  jockey  final  instructions.  "  I 
don't  want  nim  to  wm,"  he  says,  **  if  the  Marquis 
can,  for  he  has  to  run  again  in  tlie  race  afler  next ; 
but  if  you  see  the  Mai-rjuis  holding  out  signals,  let 
him  out  and  try  to  do  the  trick.  Now  give  him  a 
canter,  and  let 's  see  how  he  f^oes.*'  The  Man|uis 
soon  makes  his  appearance ;  lie  is  a  bright  bay, 
rather  l<^5g}',  and  his  quarters  are  by  no  means  filled 
with  muscle.  He  is  too  young  for  tl^is  work.  Arabs 
ought  never  to  1x3  raced  until  they  arrive  at  matu- 
rity ;  but  the  collector  is  very  sweet  on  him.  He  is 
giving  elaborate  instructions  in  Tamil  to  the  native 
jockey,  who  will  have  cast  them  all  to  tlic  winds  in 
the  fitist  hundred  varJ.'<.  lie  is  a  goo  I  lad  for  riding 
the  horses  at  their  gallops,  but  can*t  keep  his  head 
in  a  race.  He  sets  tlie  bay  going,  and  well  he  does 
go  too,  bringing  his  hind  legs  well  under  him,  with 
an  even  and  machine-like  stroke,  and  if  it  were  half 
a  mile  he  would  probablv  win ;  but  a  mile  and  a 
halt*,  and  that  choking  hill,  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
theyoungster. 

llie  collector  heares  a  gratified  sigh  as  he  watches 
him,  and  on  his  way  to  the  post  reiterates  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  jock.    But  what  is  the  cause  of  that 


hum  of  admiration  along  the  line  of  naUvc  specta- 
tors ?  It  is  the  rajah's  horse  Nusseeb.  He  is  a  dark 
iron-gray,  with  very  powerful  arms  and  loins,  and 
stan£  over  a  deal  of  ground  ;  he  has  rather  a  ner- 
vous and  timid  look,  as  he  walks  between  the  line 
of  spectators.  He  knows  what  is  in  store  for  him, 
for  It  is  not  his  first  race  by  a  good  many.  Captain 
Hawk  rides  him.  The  start  takes  place  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  stand,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
straight  run  in,  and  all  eyes  and  glasses  are  turned 
that  way.  Now  they  are  turning ;  here  tliey  come  I 
No ;  it 's  a  false  start ;  that  fool  of  a  fellow  did  n*t 
drop  his  flag.  There !  they  Ml  go  this  time.  Yes, 
they  Ve  off ! 

The  Marquis  keeps  the  lead  for  more  than  a  mile, 
when  Nusseeb  is  seen  to  come  through  his  horses 
and  take  it  up.  Black  Diamond's  jockey  sees  that 
it  *s  all  up  with  the  Marquis,  and  giving  Black  Dia^ 
mond,  who  has  been  going  well  within  himself,  a 
shake,  draws  a  little  closer  to  the  rajah's  horse. 
The  rest  are  out  of  the  race  ;  as  they  sweep  round 
the  turn  into  the  striai^ht,  "  Nusseeb  "  is  two  lengths 
ahead,  and  Hawk  is  sitting  as  still  as  a  mouse.  As 
they  approach  the  distance-post,  Black  Diamond's 
jockey  sits  down  and  gives  his  horse  a  strong  pull, 
then  raising  his  hands  a  little,  gives  him  a  shake, 
pncks  him  with  the  spur,  and  the  brave  little  animal 
jumps  forward,  overhauling  the  gray  at  every  stride. 
Hawk  turns  his  head  round  anxiously  two  or  three 
times,  but  otherwise  does  not  move  an  inch ;  he 
knows  that,  if  he  does,  his  horse  will  shut  up.  The 
Black's  nose  is  now  level  with  his  horse's  quarter ; 
but  there  is  only  fifly  yards  more,  and  the  Black 
begins  to  wabble.  His  jockey  makes  a  last  effort, 
but  can  only  reach  the  gray's  neck,  who,  as  he 
passes  the  judge's  chair,  is  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
applause. 

The  next  race  is  the  St.  Leger,  for  all  horses ;  ad- 
ditional weight  to  that  carried  by  Arabs  being  im- 
posed on  English,  Australian,  Cape,  and  country- 
nred  horses,  acconling  to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the 
Calcutta  Turf  Club  rules.  The  rajah  has  a  large 
and  magnificent  Arab  horse,  called  Hussar,  engaged 
in  it.  He  is  so  large  for  an  Arab,  that  many  de- 
clare him  to  be  a  Persian  ;  but  be  his  breed  what  it 
may,  he  is  a  fine  powerful  horse  and  good  perfonuer. 
The  collector  has  two.  The  Emperor,  an  Australian, 
whose  sire  and  dam  were  thoroughbreds,  imported 
into  Australia  from  England.  He  has  already  earned 
a  reputation  and  paid  his  expenses,  and  a  little 
over ;  but,  like  all  Australians,  he  is  very  uncertain, 
and  is  as  likely  to  turn  rusU'  at  the  start  as  not  His 
other  horse  has  not  found  favor  with  the  public.  He 
certainly  does  look  as  if  he  had  just  come  from  the 
shafls  of  a  London  Hansom  cab.  His  near  fore  leg 
has  a  herring-bone-stitch-like  appearance,  indicative 
of  the  stringent  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to 
keep  his  sinews  in  their  place.  lie  is  so  finely  drawn, 
that  the  breastplatie  he  wears  seems  a  wise  precau- 
tion. His  ragged  hips  and  angular  frame,  without 
a  particle  of  extra  flesh  on  it,  do  not  add  to  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  spectator  thinks  that  he  has  been 
most  apnropriatelv  named  the  Screw.  The  young 
officer  wlio  rode  Black  Diamond  is  riding  him  quietlv' 
up  the  course,  and  as  he  goes  with  ms  ewe-neck 
stretched  out  ami  his  nose  poked  forward,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  collector  in  his  senses  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  the  rajah's  beautiful  boree. 

liie  Screw  was  originally  a  troop  horse,  but  was 
cast  for  running  awav, — some  say,  because  an  offi- 
cer who  knew  bis  value  as  a  racer  recommended  his 
being  dismissed,  and  bought  him  in  at  the  sale ;  but 
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this  statement  is  doubted  by  those  who  know  the 
immense  quantity  of  red  tape  required  in  such  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  fact  that  he  was  bought  by  a 
griffin  (whom  he  nearly  killed)  for  twenty  rupees 
some  few  months  afler  he  was  cast,  together  'with 
his  bein^  excessively  hard-mouthed,  and,  when  once 
set  agomg,  impossible  to  stop  until  he  chooses  to 
think  ne  has  won  a  race,  tend  to  give  the  lie  to  this 
statement 

The  judge  is  convoying  to  the  post  a  very  powei^ 
ful-looking  Australian  that  he  thinks  will  do  won- 
ders. The  superintendent  of  police,  a  capital  rider, 
but  a  bit  of  a  dandy,  and  who  cares  much  more 
about  the  cut  of  his  boots,  breeches,  and  jacket 
than  the  cut  of  his  horse,  is  also  en  route  for  the 
starting-post,  accompanied  by  three  more  horses, 
whose  owners,  apparently,  have  more  money  than 
brains.  This  race  is  two  miles ;  and  the  start  takes 
place  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  almost  pre- 
vents the  horses  being  seen  from  the  stand.  Those 
people  who  have  brought  glasses  are  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  for  information,  and  the  stand  grows  very 
mipatient.  The  collector  is  almost  white  with  anx- 
iety ;  especially  when  he  sees  one,  two,  three,  and 
does  not  know  how  many  more  false  starts. 

But,  thank  goodness,  tne  Screw  is  behaving  him- 
self for  a  wonder ;  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  he 
would  long  ago  have  made  his  appearance  in  ftx>nt 
of  the  stand.  As  much  cannot  bo  said  ibr  the  Em- 
peror, who  dances  in  anything  but  an  imperial 
manner  on  his  hind  legs;  and  the  rajah's  horse 
seems  to  be  so  taken  with  his  performances,  that  he 
is  trying  his  best  to  imitate  him,  but  it  is  aJl  owing 
to  that  fool  on  the  gray,  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  buggy,  and  not  on  a  race-course.  The  collec- 
tor's eyes  ache  again  with  constant  straining,  so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  relieve  them  by  taking  down 
his  glasses. 

The  ladies  don't  like  sitting  and  seeing  nothing, 
and  want  to  know  why  they  don't  bt^n  ?  The 
collector  would  very  much  like  to  relieve  himself  of 
a  little  extra  steam  by  an  anathema  or  two  against 
the  man  on  the  gray,  but  wisely  refrains.  Ah ! 
there  they  go!  No,  it's  a  single  horseman,  and, 
horror  of  horrors !  the  collector  recognizes  the  Du- 
mulgundy-like  action  of  the  Screw.  But,  is  it  pos- 
sible ?  Yes,  by  Jove  1  he  has  stopped  him ;  and 
the  beast  is  shaking  himself  like  a  rat ;  a  man  leads 
him  back ;  and  —  they  're  off!  the  Screw  with  two 
strides  in  one,  determined  not  to  be  disappointed 
this  time. 

The  pace  is  awful  as  they  sweep  past  the  stand, 
and  the  ladies  wonder  how  any  man  can  keep  his 
seat  at  such  a  pace,  and  are  sure  they  would  scream 
and  drop  off.  But  in  the  short  space  of  time  taken 
to  express  this  wonder  the  horses  have  completed 
another  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  Screw,  who  is 
leading,  is  nearly  pulling  his  jockey  over  his  head. 
With  joy  the  collector  sees  that  Hawk  is  obli^d  to 
keep  the  rajah's  horse  going,  and,  barring  accidents, 
he  sees  the  race  is  won.  He  's  not  quite  sure  of  his 
jockey  though,  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  him,  but  came 
with  a  great  reputation ;  and  the  thought  of  the 
steady  way  in  which  he  tried  to  snatch  the  last  race 
out  of  the  fire  partly  reassures  him.  They  have 
now^ot  to  the  hill,  which  is  sure  to  find  out  the  soft 
ones.  What  a  line  there  is  now !  What  tailing,  al- 
most Indian  file.  It  can  hanlly  be  called  a  good 
race,  for  nothing  seenois  to  have  a  chance  against  the 
Screw.  Nothing  has.  The  astounding  fact  of  hav- 
ing been  stopped  when  he  wanted  to  go  has  put  the 
devil  into  the  Screw,  and  if  he  drops  dead  in  the  at- 


tempt, he  '11  warm  them.  His  jockey  gives  him  a 
strong  pull  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  canning 
old  horse  responds  to  it  wonderfully,  pulling  liiinseu 
together,  and  taking  a  breath  that  fairly  heaves  \a$ 
jockey's  legs  out.  '*  That 's  your  sort,  old  chap," 
a&ys  the  jock.  "  I  like  to  feel  that,  and  I  know 
you  've  got  a  rush  lefl  in  you,  if  wanted."  On  his 
dropping  his  hands  a^ain,  the  Screw  falls  into  his  old 
Dumulgundy-like  action,  holding  the  race  as  safe  as 
a  church.  Hawk  tries  a  rush  at  the  distance,  but 
Hussar  only  manages  to  decrease  the  distance  from 
the  Screw  bv  a  length,  then  dies  away  to  nothing, 
and  is  passed  by  the  judge's  horse,  but  cannot  over- 
haul the  Screw  who  canters  in,  hands  down,  <•  win- 
ner of  upwards  of  two  tliousand  rupees. 

After  the  Young  Prince's  Purse,  there  arc  only 
two  races  lefl  for  decision,  and  the  s})ectator8  (and 
I  dare  say  my  readers  too)  are  j^lad  of  it,  for  the  day 
is  getting  excessively  warm.  Some  twenty  animals 
of  the  most  wretched  and  unracer-like  appearance 
are  brought  out  for  the  Hack  Stakes.  There  are 
Roman-nosed  broken-kneed  Persians,  who  do  duty 
in  buggies  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  hide-bound 
animals,  that  have  been  cast  from  the  artillen'  and 
cavalry  for  incurable  mange ;  one  or  two  bow-kneed 
but  fine-framed  old  animals,  who  (if  they  could 
speak)  could  tell  pitiful  tales  of  the  career  of  a  hi^h- 
mettled  racer ;  and  —  yes  —  Budmash,  mounted  oy 
Tomkins  in  a  resplendent  green  jacket,  with  vellow 
belt.  The  race  is  soon  over,  for  the  starter  ((id  not 
care  to  be  kept  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the  unwork- 
manlike manoeuvres  of  the  would-be  jockeys ;  and 
afler  one  false  start,  in  which  a  hot-brained  youth 
has  come  away  the  whole  length  of  the  course  alone 
in  his  glory,  warns  the  rest  that,  head  or  tail  fore- 
most, he  WILL  start  them  this  time.  Tlie  horses 
run  the  race  from  end  to  end  without  any  assistance 
from  their  riders,  and  it  is  won  by  a  quondam  old 
racer,  who  adds  another  leaf  to  his  autumn-tinged 
laurels. 

The  Pon^  Race  is  rather  exciting,  the  terms  of 
the  race  bemg  that  the  second  pony  is  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  the  stakes,  and  that  the  last  is  to  pay  th^ 
third  pony's  entrance  fee,  —  a  provision  sure  to  make 
each  competitor  try  his  best ;  for,  although  he  may 
see  that  he  has  no  chance  of  obtaining  first  or  sec- 
ond honors,  vet  he  cannot  afford  to  pull  up  and  walk 
in,  lest  he  should  have  to  pay  the  entrance-fee  of 
the  third.  But  hallo !  who  is  this  ?  It  is  the  doctor 
in  a  gaudy  racing-jacket,  a  pair  of  trousers  with 
straps,  ana  a  long  pair  of  military  spurs.  He  is 
greeted  with  roars  of  laughter  as  he  passes  the 
stand,  and  cries  of  two  to  one  on  the  doctor.  Then 
some  one  explains  that,  at  mess  the  other  night,  the 
doctor  threw  out  hints  that  he  had  had  a  rather 
brilliant  career  on  the  English  turf,  before  he  en- 
tered the  service;  whereupon  Simpkins  pounced 
upon  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  promise 
to  ride  his  pony. 

The  course  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  they 
are  soon  started ;  they  are  all  pretty  close  togeth«r, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  who  got  off  ill  in 
his  endeavors  to  keep  his  seat,  pulls  his  pony  back, 
and  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  race.  It  is  a  near  thing 
between  the  two  first,  both  well-known  performers. 
Some  seconds  afler  the  race  is  finished,  the  doctor 
canters  past,  and  is  greeted  with  vociferous  cheer- 
ing. "  Thank  you,  doctor,"  says  the  owner  of  the 
third  pony.  "  Why  ?  "  says  the  doctor.  "  Yon  pay 
my  stake.^  The  doctor  is  wroth,  and  declares  that 
he  never  saw  that  proviso,  that  it  is  a  most  absurd 
one,  and  that  he  never  heisurd  of  it  in  England ;  but 
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liis  wrath  is  of  no  avail,  and  he  goes  off  home  in 
great  dudgeon,  and  doea  not  appear  again  during 
Uie  rest  of  the  meeting.  The  stand  is  soon  emptied, 
and  the  great  concourse  of  natives  go  jabbering  to- 
Tvards  the  bazaar. 

The  second  and  thinl  days*  racing  are  similar  to 
the  first:  the  rajah  and  the  collector  dividing  the 
lai^ge  prizes  pretty  e({ually ;  and  the  smaller  being 
so  distributed  by  the  aid  of  handicaps,  that  none 
are  great  losers,  and  many  are  slight  winners.  The 
owners  of  horses  are  pleased  with  their  success,  and 
the  visitors  with  their  reception,  and  the  numerous 
balls  and  picnics.  Thus,  **the  races*'  become  an 
epoch  from  which  future  events  will  be  calculated, 
until  the  next  meeting. 

ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DRINK. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  malt  liquor,  or  a  drink 
made  b^  steeping  grain  in  water,  and  afterwards 
fermentmg  it,  seems  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
brewing  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris.  What  is  certain 
is,  that  the  Egyptians,  so  versed  in  all  the  industrial 
arts  of  domestic  life,  included  brewing  among  the 
number.  Pelusium,  situated  on  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  was  at  a  very  remote  epoch  particularly 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  — 
one  called  carmi,  sweet  and  glutinbus,  the  other 
named  zythum,  more  attenuated  and  less  sweet,  and 
probably  analogous  to  modern  beer.  Pliny,  the 
Naturalist,  states  that  in  his  time  a  drink,  made 
from  fermented  grain,  was  in  general  use  under 
various  names  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  According  to  Isodorus  and  Orasius,  the 
ancient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  practised 
a  mode  of  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink  from 
grain  which  did  not  differ  materially  from  our  mod- 
em mode  of  brewing.  Tacitus  states  that  the  an- 
cient Germans  for  their  drink  drew  a  liquor  from 
barley  or  other  grain  and  fermented  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  wine.  How  deeply  our  Scandi- 
navian ancestors  were  imbued  with  the  merits  of 
malt  liquor  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  car- 
dinal point  of  belief  amongst  them  that  quaffing 
copious  draughts  of  ale  formed  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  of  their  heroes  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 

The  first  mention  of  ale  in  English  law  occurs  as 
early  as  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex.  In  Wales,  and  also  in  Scotland,  it  was 
anciently  enacted  that  **  if  a  farmer  hath  no  mead, 
he  shall  pay  two  casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of 
common  ale  for  one  cask  of  mead."  Ale  is  expressly 
named  as  one  of  the  liquors  provided  for  a  roval 
banquet  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  An- 
ciently ale  and  bread  appear  to  have  been  associated 
as  equally  victuals^  or  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 
That  this  was  the  case  appears  from  the  assizes  or 
ordinances  of  bread  and  ale  which  were  instituted 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  and  quality  of  these  articles.  In  1206,  in  the 
reisn  of  Henry  III.,  a  statute  was  passed  (the  pre- 
amole  of  which  alludes  to  earlier  statutes  on  tlie 
same  subject)  which  enacted  that  **  when  a  quarter 
of  wheat  was  sold  for  Ss.  or  3s,  4(f.,  and  a  quarter  of 
barley  for  20  pence  or  24  pence,  and  a  quarter  of 
oats  tor  15  pence,  brewers  in  cities  could  afford  to 
sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  Ic/.,  and  out  of  cities  three 
gallons  for  Id. ;  and  when  in  a  town  three  gallons 
are  sold  for  1^.,  out  of  a  town  they  may  and  ought 
to  sell  four. '  How  completely  ale  was  the  national 
dnnk  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  is  made  very 


apparent  by  the  fact  of  its  incorporation  in  our  lan- 
guage as  the  equivalent  of  festival  when  in  combina- 
tion with  other  words.  Thus  bride-ale  (bridal^  is 
the  feast  in  honor  of  the  bride,  or  marriage ;  similar^ 
ly  we  have  leet-alc,  lamb-ale,  Whitsun-ale.  A  bid- 
ale  was  when  a  poor  man,  decayed  in  his  substance, 
was  set  up  again  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends 
at  a  Sunday's  feast.  Church- Ales,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  his 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Archbishop  Laud,  "  are 
when  the  people  go  from  ailernoon  prayers  on  Sun- 
days to  tneir  lawful  sports  and  pastimes  in  the 
churchyard,  or  in  the  neighborhood,  or  in  some  pub- 
lic-house wliere  they  drink  and  make  merry.  By 
the  benevolence  of  the  people  at  these  pastimes, 
many  poor  parishes  have  cast  their  bells  and  beauti- 
fied their  churches,  and  raised  stock  for  the  poor." 
The  people  were  fond  of  these  recreations,  and  the 
bishop  recommends  them  as  bringing  the  people 
more  willingly  to  church,  as  tending  to  civilize  them 
and  to  compose  differences  among  them,  and  as 
serving  to  increase  love  and  unity. 

The  period  when  hops  were  first  introduced  into 
use  in  England  for  brewing  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity.    On  the  strength  of  an  old  distich, — 

**  Turkey*,  carpn,  hops,  piccarel,  and  beer 
Came  into  Englana  all  in  one  year," 

it  has  been  concluded  that  the  hop  was  first  brought 
into  England  from  Flanders  in  1524.  Although  it 
is  probable  that  the  ale  of  our  early  ancestors  —  at 
least  the  great  bulk  of  it  —  was  intended  to  be 
drunk  sweet  and  new,  and  that  the  term  beer  is 
comparatively  modern^  imported  with  the  use  of 
hops  from  the  Continent,'  to  designate  the  new 
liquor,  the  above  date  is  certainly  erroneous,  for  wc 
read  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  compiled  in 
1440,  and  which  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages,  "  Hoppe 
seedc  for  beyre."  An  ancient  municipal  record, 
also  under  the  date  1432,  has  the  following  entr^- : 
"Item,  payd  to  Davy,  here  brewer,  for  a  pyp  of 
here  that  was  droncke  at  the  Ban^eate  when  the 
furst  affray  was  of  the  Ffrenshemen,  yjs.  viijrf. "  ; 
and  again,  under  the  date  1497  :  "  Han  a  barrel  of 
doble  oere,  xxf/.  Ten  gallons  peny  ale,  xr/."  We 
seem  here  to  get  an  inkling  that  the  hieroglyphic  x, 
XX,  and  xxx  still  in  use  by  the  London  brewers  may 
possibly  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  writing 
the  price  of  the  ale  in  Roman  numerals  when  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  the  three  qualities  in  vogue  bore 
the  respective  prices  of  x,  xx,  and  xxx  pence.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  certain  that  hops  were  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land in  1463,  since  there  is  extant  a  lease  of  lanus, 
in  Kent,  of  that  date,  in  which  a  provision  occurs 
for  taking  care  of  the  underwood  fit  for  hop-poles. 
Whether  hops  were  in  use  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer  is  an  open  question.  The  word  beer 
does  not  occur  in  his  writings,  yet  it  would  appear 
that  London  ale  already  possessed  a  character  of  its 
own  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  by  connois- 
seurs ;  for  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  written  about 
1895,  we  read  of  "  the  Coke  " :  — 

"  Wei  coude.he  knowe  a  draught  of  London  ale.** 

The  Prologue. 

• 

Again  the  miller  in  his  prologue  says:  — 

**  And,  therefore,  if  that  I  misspeke  or  «ay, 
Wite  It  the  ale  of  South  wark  1  you  pray." 

With  reference  to  this  discussion,  we  think  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  rely  '.oo  much  upon  negative 
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evidence.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  ingredients  employed  for  flavoring 
the  spiced  ale  mentioned  as  bein^  rated  at  half  the 
value  of  mead  and  double  the  value  of  common  ale, 
and  considering  that  the  hop  is  an  indigenous  plant, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  entered,  in  con- 
junction with  alehoof,  or  cround-ivy  (which  we  know 
to  have' been  used  for  ale),  and  other  herbs,  into  the 
composition  in  question.  However  this  may  be,  there 
is  much  evidence  which  seems  to  point  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  hops  in  brewing  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that,  like  most  new  thmgs, 
whether  improvements  or  otherwise,  the  innovation 
encounterea  violent  opposition.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL,  Parliament  was  petitioned  against 
that  wicked  weed  called  hops;  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VHl.  (1528),  their  antago- 
nists succeeded  in  getting  their  use  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties;  and  an  ale-man,  having  brought 
an  action  against  his  brewer  for  spoiling  his  ale  by 
putting  in  a  certain  weed  called  a  hop,  recovered 
damages.  The  king  had  probably  been  gained  over 
by  the  opposition ;  at  any  rate,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  victim  to  these  prejudices;  for,  in  1530,  he 

fives  an  injimction  to  his  brewer  not  to  put  any 
ops  or  brimstone  into  the  ale.  This  crusade  against 
hops  seems  not  long  to  have  survived  the  King.  In 
the  reign  of  Edwara  VI.,  in  the  year  1552,  the  term 
hojhorounds  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time 
in  English  law ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  merits 
of  hops  were  so  well  appreciated  that  Beynolde 
Scot  says :  **  If  your  ale  may  endure  a  fortnight^ 
your  beere,  through  the  benefit  of  the  hoppe,  shall 
continne  a  months  and  what  erace  it  yieldetn  to  the 
taste  all  men  may  judge  who  have  sense  in  their 
mouths,** 

In  his  fondness  for  malt  liquor  the  Englishman  of 
to-day  does  not  belie  his  ancestors,  but  appears  fully 
a  match  for  them,  whether  Britons,  Saxons,  or 
Northmen.  Upwards  of  sixty  millions  a  year,  — 
a  sum  approximating  to  the  amount  annually  levied 
by  taxation,  —  being  expended  by  him  on  this  truly 
national  beverage.  Strange  to  say,  however,  ita 
consumption  is  attended  with  a  curious  anomaly. 
Less  than  one  half  of  it  is  drunk  in  perfection,  or 
in  its  best  condition,  the  larger  portion  becoming 
more  or  less  flat,  hard,  and  unpalatable,  or  even 
sour  before  it  is  consumed.  From  the  day  of  the 
tapping  of  the  cask,  with  the  gradual  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air,  the  liquor  undergoes  progressive 
deterioration,  first  becoming  flat  and  unpiuatable, 
from  the  loss  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  then  sour, 
from  having  its  spirit  converted  into  acetic  acid  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  day  by  day,  as 
the  palate  unpleasantly  detects,  it  may  be  said  to 
advance  one  step  further  on  the  road  to  vinegar. 

Spring  water,  the  drink  provided  for  man  and 
animals  by  nature,  is  always  found  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  to  this  gas  it  owes  its 
freshness,  briskness,  agreeable  taste,  and  doubtless 
an  increased  suitability  for  aiding  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  precise  nature  of  the  assistance 
contributed  bv  carbonic  acid  towards  this  function 
we  are  unable  to  define;  but  the  instinct  which 
finds  it  grateful  vouches  for  its  utility,  and  its  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  properties  in  the  case  of  a 
jaded  stomach  are  so  palpable,  as  to  leave  no  doabt 
of  its  power  of  influencing  the  functions  of  this 
organ  beneficially.  Beer  or  ale,  then,  which  has 
become  stale  and  flat  firom  the  loss  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  is  deteriorated  no  less  in  its  dietetic  than  in  its 
palatable  qualities,  —  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  cir- 


cumstance that  many  who  drink  bottled  ale  with  a 
relish,  and  find  it  agree  with  them,  can  scarcely 
venture  to  take  draught  ale  without  suffering  from 
headache.  In  cases  of  renal  disease,  also,  the  con- 
demnation of  malt  liquor  as  a  beverage  applies  with 
twofold  force  to  its  consumption  in  draught,  its 
injurious  tendency  in  such  cases  being  greatly  miti- 
gated, if  not  I'emoved,  by  taking  it  only  when 
chained  with  carbonic  acid  so  as  to  be  in  an  effer- 
vescing state.  Tlie  palate,  however,  pronounces  so 
decidedly  in  favor  of  ale  that  is  fresh  and  brisk  with 
carbonic  acid,  compared  with  that  which  is  vapid 
and  flat  from  the  absence  of  this  gas,  that  no  better 
guide  than  taste  need  be  desired,  a  fact  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  large  consumption  of  bottled  ale  and 
beer  by  the  public,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  double 
that  of  the  same  liquoi^  in  draught. 

The  present  price  of  Ba.s8's  or  Allsopp's  pale  ale  in 
wood  is  S3.S.  per  kilderkin  (18  gallons),  being  1<. 
10(7.  per  gallon  ;  the  same  quantity  of  ale  in  bottle 
(reputed  pints,  at  4s.  Sd.)  costs  76s,  6</.,  being  4s, 
Sd,  per  gallon,  or  2^  the  price  in  wood.  Those, 
then,  who  desire  to  drink  their  ale  aerated  with  car- 
bonic acid  or  effervescing,  must  add  to  Is.  lOJ.  per 
fallon,  the  cost  in  wood,  an  additional  2s.  bd, ;  and 
ence  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  unequivocal 
verdict  of  taste,  bottled  ale  is  only  habituaUy  con- 
sumed by  the  wealthier  classes,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  being  debarred  by  motives  of  economy  fixun 
taking  it,  except  as  an  occasional  luxury.  The 
public  at  large  not  being  able  to  afibrd  to  drink  the 
kind  they  would  prefer,  fluctuate  as  an  alternative 
between  two  evils ;  —  either,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
have  a  small  cask  of  beer,  with  the  result  of  drink- 
ing it  fresh  and  good  the  first  week  (or  fortnight, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  weather),  passable 
the  second,  and  flat  and  hard  the  third,  with  a  resi- 
due of  five  per  cent  so  sour  as  to  be  obliged  to  he 
thrown  away ;  or,  tired  or  sour  beer,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  notoriously  adulterated  mixture  of  the 
retailer,  and  knowingly  barter  the  purity  of  their 
liquor  for  the  higher  average  of  fresnncss  and  pal- 
atability  obtained  by  his  more  rapid  consumption. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  British  public 
with  regard  to  their  national  beverage,  but  such  it 
will  remain  no  longer.  An  exceedingly  simple  ap- 
paratus has  just  been  invented,  by  means  of  which 
ale  on  draught  may  be  impregnated  with  any  de- 
sired amount  of  carbonic  acid,  thus  acquiring  the 
sparkling  character  and  valuable  dietetic  properties 
of  bottled  ale,  with  a  decidedly  superior  flavor,,  for 
the  carbonic  acid,  not  being  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  liquor,  as  in 
the  case  of  bottled  ale,  the  drink  does  not  undei|;o 
that  impoverishment  or  attenuation  which,  to  tnc 
palate  of  many,  forms  a  great  drawback  to  the  use 
of  bottled  malt  liquor.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  draught 
ale  can  be  aerated  in  the  manner  described,  and  a 
beverage  produced  which  is  universally  preferred  to 
bottled  ale,  at  one  tenth  the  additional  cost  of  the 
latter,  we  hope  to  see  the  benefit  conferred  by  the 
invention  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  the  poorest  classes  enabled 
to  drink  whatever  malt  liquor  they  can  aflbrd  spark- 
ling and  eflervescing  with  carbonic  acid  in  its  high- 
est state  of  perfection. 


IN  THE  MONT  CENI8  TUNNEL. 

Through  the  fertile  vine  hills  and  over  the  broad, 
extended  plains  of  Buigundy  —  by  Dijon,  Ma^Qt 
Culoz,  Chambery,   and    Aix,  winding   gracefully 
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around,  and  suddenly  darting  into  and  out  of  tunnels 
on  the  borders  of  the  loTely,  lonely  lake  of  Bourgv, 
and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Arc  —  the  rail- 
way train^  in  its  progress  from  Paris  toward  Turin, 
finally  arnves  at  the  little  Savoyard  village  of  St. 
Michel.  Here  the  railway  terminates;  and,  con- 
signed to  the  very  untender  mercies  of  the  shaky 
diligence,  the  traveller,  after  a  drive  of  twenty-five 
miles  through  the  barren  valley,  reaches  Lans-le- 
liourg,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis ;  and  crossing  this 
to  Susa,  there  again  takes  rail,  and  on  to  Turin.  In 
a  little  more  than  four  years  hence,  if  no  unforeseen 
event  occur,  this  route  will  be  materially  changed, 
and  voyagers  giving  St.  Michel,  with  its  dingy  houses 
and  bad  dinners,  uie  go-by,  and  continuing  in  the 
railway  wagon  up  the  banks  of  the  Arc,  will  take 
a  turn  at  Modane,  ten  miles  up  the  valley,  and  in- 
stead of  scaling  the  Alps,  will  go  rushing  through 
their  stony  heart. 

The  Arc,  rising  in  the  Alps  near  Mont  Cenis, 
pours  down  the  valley  which  bears  its  name,  and 
empties  into  the  Isere,  near  Chamouset.  Near 
the  little  hamlet  of  Foumeaux,  eight  miles  from 
St  Michel,  the  river  makes  a  bend  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Dora-Ripeira, 
the  Dora  very  accommodatingly  also  makes  a  bend 
towards  the  north  ;  and  thus,  at  these  two  points, 
the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Arc,  make  the  near- 
est approach  to  each  other  in  all  their  course. 
Here,  in  these  two  secluded  little  nooks,  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  fancy  for  making  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance, and  each  here  made  advances  as  far  as 
not  merely  propriety,  but  Nature  herself  permitted. 
But  the  rugged,  frowning,  unsympathetic  Alps  stood 
sentinel  ana  barrier  between  them,  and  roughly 
rejecting  their  cooing  and  wooing,  turned  them 
on  again  in  different  directions,  each  to  pursue  its 
own  course  toward  the  mighty  sea.  This  barrier, 
skill,  science,  enterprise,  and  determination  are  rap- 
idly breaking  down,  and  before  many  years  shall 
have  passed,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Dora 
and  tne  Arc,  though  not  indeed  permitted  to  min- 
gle their  waters  together  in  joy,  will  be  firmly  and 
forever  united  in  the  bands  of  iron. 

It  was  owing  to  this  proximity  of  the  two  valleys 
at  those  points,  that  Foumeaux  upon  the  French, 
and  Bardondche  upon  the  Italian  side,  were  selected 
as  the  entrances  and  termini  of  the  ereat  Alpine 
tunnel.  It  was  found  that  a  straight  Tine  between 
them  and  through  the  Alps  would  measure  12,220 
metres,  or  13,577  yards,  about  seven  and  seven 
tenths  miles.  Fomeaux  and  Bardondche  were 
also  happily  situated  for  a  convenient  junction  with 
the  railways  already -constructed,  and  the  geological 
character  of  the  mountain  itself  was  found  to  be  a 
fiivorable  one  for  penetration. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  it  was  decided 
that  the  tunnel  should  be  excavated  that  the  work 
was  actually  commenced.  In  and  out  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  by  scientific  men,  professors,  and  lay- 
men, all  sorts  of  objections  were  made  to  its  practi- 
cabilitr,  all  kinds  of  horrible  possibilities  were  im- 
agined, as  obstacles  in  its  way.  Rock  might  be 
struck  of  so  impenetrable  a  nature  that  the  keenest- 
tempered  instruments  would  be  battered  and  turned 
aside  without  making  upon  it  the  slightest  impres- 
non ;  so  hard,  that  charges  of  powder,  no  matter 
how  heavy  would  be  blown  from  it,  as  they  would 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  without  detaching  or 
even  shivering  the  surrounding  mass.  Immense 
aabterranean  caverns  and  yawning  chasms,  and 


abysses  reaching  down  to  Hades  itself,  might  be 
encountered.  Large  lakes  might  be  unbosomed, 
and  rivers  might  come  pouring  through  fissures  in 
the  rock ;  and  not  only  drown  all  me  workmen, 
but,  rushing  through  the  tunnel  on  either  side, 
overwhelm  the  valleys  of  the  Dora  and  the  Arc. 
Fire  itself  might  be  encountered,  and  the  workmen 
sufibcated  with  poisonous  gases.  These  were  some 
of  the  imagined  and  imaginary  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  commencement  and  completion  of  the 
enterprise ;  but  there  were  others  of  a  much  ^nore 
practical,  and  therefore  formidable  nature  to  be 
overcome. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  tunnels  is  by  sinking 
vertical  shafts  or  wells  at  convenient  distances,  and 
working  through  from  one  to  the  other.  Here,  how- 
ever, that  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable. 
It  was  found  that  at  a  distance  of  722  yards  from 
the  mouth,  a  well  must  have  been  1,000  feet  in 
depth;  at  8,000  yards,  3,593  feet;  and  at  6,333 
yards,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  a  verti- 
cal shaft  must  have  been  5,400  feet  deep,  —  a  well 
which  by  the  ordinary  processes  would  require  nearly 
forty  years  to  dig.  In  case  the  shafts  were  made 
oblique,  instead  of  vertical,  they  would  have  been 
almost  as  long  as  the  tunnel  itself.-  There  was  then 
but  one  way  to  open  this,  and  that  was  by  attacking 
it  at  the  two  ends, — the  mountain  at  its  two  opposite 
bases.  But  here  arose  another  difficulty.  How  were 
laborers  to  be  supplied  with  air  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  miles  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ? 
In  tunnelling  by  hand,  fifty  or  sixty  years  would 
have  passed  away  before  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  some  more  rapid  process  must  be  applied. 
Steam,  the  ordinary  motive  power,  requires  fire  to 
generate  it,  and  fire  feeds  upon  air.  It  was  evident 
that  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  and  that  a  new 
motive  power  must  be  applied.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  lea  to  this  result. 

An  t^nglish  en^neer,  named  Bartlett,  had  in- 
vented a  perforating  apparatus  which,  being  set  in 
motion  by  steam-power,  drove  a  drill  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram against  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  time  making 
a  hole  deep  and  large  enough  to  be  chaiged  with 
powder.  Three  Italian  engineers,  Messrs.  Sommel- 
lier,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni,  were  at  about  the  same 
time  experimenting  upon  compressed  air  as  a  motive 
power,  with  the  immediate  object  of  applying  it  to 
the  propulsion  of  railway  trains  up  a  steep  incline 
in  the  Apennines.  It  occurred  to  these  gentlemen 
that,  could  a  combination  be  made  of  their  motive 
power  and  Bartlett's  apparatus,  the  result  would  be 
precisely  the  machine  for  boring  a  tunnel  through 
the  Alps.  The  motive  power  would  cost  nothing, 
and  instead  of  consuming  air,  would  supply  it  to  the 
workmen.  Years  of  labor  and  of  thought  were  ex- 
pended in  contriving,  combining,  and  experiment- 
ing; and  the  result  has  been  the  perforating  ma- 
chine, moved  bv  common  air  compressed  to  one  sixth 
its  natural  bulk,  and  consequently  when  set  free 
exercising  an  expansive  force  equal  to  that  of  six 
atmospheres,  which  are  now  working  their  way 
through  the  Alps  at  the  rate  of  tliree  yards  a  day. 
The  work  was  commenced  by  hand  at  Bardontehe 
in  1857,  and  continued  till  1861,  when  the  perfora- 
tors were  introduced,  aft^r  about  900  yards  had 
been  accomplished.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1863  that  the  perforators  entered  upon  the  French 
side,  the  intermediate  time  having  been  occupied  in 
erecting  dwellings  for  the  workmen,  machine-sliope, 
all  Uie  appliances  necessary  for  such  an  immense 
undertakmg. 
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Provitled  with  a  "  permit "  to  visit  the  tunnel  and 
inspect  the  air-c'omprt«sing  machinery,  I  arrived  at 
Foumeaux  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  October, 
the  permission  being  available  for  the  following  day. 
Fornierly  all  visitors  wlio  presented  tl\eni9elves  were 
freely  admitted,  but  as  the  tunnel  advanced  farther 
and  farther  in  its  progress  through  the  mountain, 
the  danger  attending  the  entrance  of  strangers,  and 
the  annoyance  thereby  caused  to  the  workmen, 
rendere<l  it  necessary  that  some  more  strict  rule 
should  be  adopted.  At  present  permissions  arc 
granted  but  for  the  fiflh  and  twentieth  of  each 
month,  and  then  only  upon  application  to  the  "  Di- 
rezione  Tecnica  del  traforo  delle  Alpi,"  at  Turin. 

Foumeaux,  on  the  high  road  from  St.  Michel  to 
Lans-le-Bourg,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the 
former,  I  found  a  miserable  little  village  in  a  naiTOw 

Cart  of  the  valley,  built  partly  on  the  river  bank, 
ut  principally  upon  the  hiflside.  Nature  here, 
wild  and  ruggetl  as  it  is,  is  grandly  beautiful.  The 
Grand  Vallon,  beneath  whose  summit  the  tunnel  is 
to  run,  raises  its  lofly  snow-bonneted  head  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  into  the  sky.  By  the 
side  of  it  is  Channcy,  its  summit  now  also  crowned 
with  a  recent  fall  of  snow,  which  has  whitened  the 
branches  of  the  mountain  firs  growing  up  to  the  very 
top.  Down  the  mountain  reach  the  firs  and  pines, 
darkly,  almost  blackly,  green.  Mingled  with  them 
are  less  hardy  trees,  their  leaves  ruddy  with  the  hues 
of  autumn ;  and  fruit-covered  barberry  bushes, 
which  give  a  rich  variegated  color  to  the  hillside. 

All  around  are  piled  up  the  Alps,  rising  one  above 
the  other;  and  at  either  extremity  of  vision,  look- 
ing up  or  down  the  valley,  it  seems  shut  in  by  these 
eternal  mountains.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  the 
lengthening  shadows  were  rapidly  crawling  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  departing  sunlight  was  tinging 
the  summits  with  that  rich  creainv  hue  which  dying 
daylight  impress^js  upon  snow.  1  had  but  time  to 
take  a  general  view  of  Foumeaux  and  its  surround- 
inn:s  when  darkness,  which  sets  in  early  in  these  val- 
leys,  came  down  and  shut  it^  out.  A  better  dinner 
than  I  supposetl  could  be  obtained  in  the  uninviting 
little  auber^e  in  which  I  liad  installed  myself,  and  a 
bottle  of  tolerable  Savoy  wine,  prepared  me  for  a 
night  of  rest;  and  the  mountain  torrent  of  Chamiey 
which  came  tumbling  directly  beneath  my  window, 
soon  lulled  me  to  sleep  with  its  rude,  monotonous 
music. 

The  "  Mont  Cenis "  tunnel,  as  this  is  usually 
called,  is  an  egregious  misnomer,  Mont  Cenis  bein^ 
distant  at  least  sixteen  miles  from  the  French,  and 
twenty  fi-om  the  Italian  entrance.  The  line  of  the 
tunnel  passes  beneath  three  peaks,  respectively 
called  the  "  Col  Frejus,"  the  "  Grand  Vallon,"  and 
the  "  Col  de  la  Roue,"  the  first  being  upon  the 
French  and  the  latter  upon  the  Italian  slope,  and 
the  (irand  Vallon  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  two.  Mont  Cenis,  being  the  best  known 
of  any  of  the  range  in  this  vicinity,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  carry  off  the  honors.  In  behalf,  how- 
ever, of  modest  merit,  which,  the  poet  sa>'s,  "  seeks 
the  shade"  (and  if  this  be  true,  the  uol  Freius 
should  possess  an  immense  deal  of  that  valuable 
quality,  as  it  has  certainly  sought  out  about  the 
** shadiest"  position  in  the  entire  valley),  I  desire  to 
put  upon  reconl  its  claim  a^inst  the  recognized 
one  of  its  loflier  and  more  aspiring  neighbor. 

The  first  visit  we  made  in  the  morning  was  to  the 
air-compressing  establishment,  situated  half  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arc.     Without  diagrams,  and  even  with  them, 


the  unscientific  reader  would  fail  fully  to  compre- 
hend the  structure  and  action  of  the  powerful  and 
delicate  machinery  here  employed.  Twenty  iron 
pipes  or  tubes,  giving  the  ensemble  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  organ,  stand  upright  at  a  height  of  thirty 
feet' in  the  air;  in  these,  by  an  oscillating  motion, 
caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water,  common  air  is 
compressed  to  one  sixth  its  natural  bulk.  This  rise 
and  fall  is  caused  by  a  scries  of  pistons  working  in 
the  tubes.  As  the  piston  ascends,  it  pushes  the  wa- 
ter before  it,  and  this  in  turn  compresses  the  air, 
and  chases  it  into  a  reservoir.  As  it  descend^  a 
valve  near  the  top  is  opened,  through  which  the 
common  air  rushes  to  supply  the  vacuum,  and  this 
in  turn  is  compressed  and  pushed  into  the  reser- 
voir. The  pistons  are  worked  by  watcr-wheeLs ; 
and  thus  one  force  which  costs  nothing  is  made  to 
manufacture  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  a 
power  which  is  now  boring  through  the  harden 
rock. 

From  the  reservoir  an  iron  pipe  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  in  sections  eight  feet  in  length,  the  joints 
being  rendered  air-tight  by  cushions  of  caoutchouc, 
and  laid  upon  the  tops  of  stone  posts,  convej-s  the 
compressed  air  along  the  roadside  till  nearly  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where,  taking  a  sharp 
turn,  it  follows  a  steep  incline,  upon  which  a  double- 
track  railway  is  laid,  up  to  the  entrance.  We  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  pipe  up  this  incline,  upon 
which  the  "kangaroo  wagons"  (so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  construction,  the  two  front 
wheels  being  made  lower  than  the  hind  ones,  giving 
the  wagon  the  appearance  of  a  kang.iroo)  were 
mounting,  heavily  laden  with  stone,  cut  for  the 
mason-work  of  the  tunnel.  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  steep  stone  steps  brought  us  up  on  a  large 
artificial  plateau,  fonned  by  the  ffe'brU  brought  from 
out  the  excavation  and  shot  down  the  mountain- 
side. 

Nothing  seemed  so  suqirlsing,  aiitl  nothing  could 
be  so  likely  to  astonish  the  general  observer,  as  the 
fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  at  a  distance  of 
105  metres,  or  340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley. The  reason,  however,  is  evident  enough  when 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.  Tlic  two  opposite 
valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the  Dora  difler  in  their 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  former  being 
at  an  elevation  of  1,202  metres  an<l  a  fraction,  while 
the  latter  has  an  elevation  of  1,335.  A  line,  there- 
fore, run  straight  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
the  Bardoneche,  or  most  elevated  side,  "would  emei^ 
upon  the  Foumeaux  side  at  a  distjince  of  132  me- 
tres above  the  valley.  This  difference  is  to  be  com- 
pensated for,  and  it  is  done  by  commencing  the 
tunnel  on  tliis  side  at  an  ele^'ation  of  105  metres, 
and  giving  a  much  steeper  grade  from  the  north 
end  to  the  centre  than  from  tlie  other,  the  grade  in 
the  one  case  being  0.022  to  the  metre,  and  in  the 
other  but  0.0005. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance,  1  delivered  rav  letter  to 
Signore  (ienesio,  the  director  of  the  workmen,  who 
invited  me  into  his  bureau,  whore  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  caoutchouc  coat  reaching  nearly  to  the 
heels,  and  which  he  recommended  me  to  put  on. 
We  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where, 
each  receiving  from  the  custocfian  a  liglited  lamp, 
attached  to  a  wire  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
we  commenced  our  journey  into  '*  the  bowels  of  the 
earth." 

The  entrance  does  not  materially  differ  in  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  ordinary  railway  tunnels,  it 
u  here  hnilt  up  and  faced  with  solid  masonry,  and  is 
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tweiUy-five  fiset  three  and  a  halt'  inches  wide  at  the 
basu,  tvvcnty-«ix  feet  two  and  three  quarters  inches  at 
the  broadest  part,  and  twenty-four  teet  seven  inches 
high.  A  double  railway  track  emerges  irom  the 
mouth,  and  wagons  loaded  with  debris  were  coming 
out ;  and  others,  filled  with  cut  stones  for  the  mason- 
work,  drills,  and  other  working  utensils,  going  in. 
As  we  entered,  the  only  light  we  could  see  ahead 
was  a  gas  jet  blazing  in  the  distance. 

Along  either  side  of  the  tunnel  there  is  a  irottoir 
of  flagstones,  upon  which  we  walked,  lighting  a  path 
for  our  feet  with  the  lamp  which  hung  near  them. 
The  air-conduit  is  ranged  along  the  side  of  the  gal- 
lery, while  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  between  the 
two  lines  of  rails,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  through  which 
the  gas  and  water  pipes  are  conveyed  to  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  This  canal  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
aiFord  a  refuge  for  the  workmen  and  a  means  of 
exit  in  case  the  tunnel  should  be  filled  by  a  fall  of 
the  crumbling  rock  above.  The  masonry  on  either 
side  was  damp,  and  in  many  places  little  streams 
came  tricklii^  through  it,  ana  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  time  this  constant  percolation  must  inevita- 
bly wear  away  the  cement  which  binds  the  blocks 
of  stone  together,  and  undermine  the  vault  Over- 
head, the  masonry  is  not  visible,  nothing  being  seen 
but  a  wooden  partition,  dividing  the  tunnel  into  two 
eaual  ^Ueries  above  and  below.  The  object  of  this, 
wnich  IS  only  temporary,  is  to  create  a  current,  the 
rarefied  air  fix>m  the  lower  gallery  rising  and  rushing 
out  through  the  upper,  while  fhesh  air  comes  into 
the  lower  one  to  supply  its  place.  As  yet  this  pai^ 
tition  extends  only  a  short  dbtance,  and  is  not  of 
much  practical  value. 

We  passed  the  gas  jet,  and  looking  before  us,  saw 
nothing  but  the  most  impenetrable  darkness;  and 
.looking  behind,  I  observed  the  entrance  gradually 
growing  smaller,  until  after  I  had  continuafiy  turned 
and  watched  it  till  it  had  dwindled  down  to  the  ap- 
parent size  of  an  apple,  it  suddenly  dropped  out  of 
sight,  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  in  a  cakn 
summer  sea.  Peering  then  in  either  direction,  I 
saw  only  impenetrabte  darkness.  I  use  the  word 
^^  saw  "  advisedly,  for  this  darkness  here  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  seemed  to  be  palpable  and  ponder- 
able, —  something  more  than  what  the  philosophers 
define  as  a  mere  absence  of  light,  —  something  heav- 
ier and  more  solid  than  a  negative,  —  a  real  posi- 
tive entity,  'which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  feel 
Sressing  against  and  around  me,  as,  guided  by  the 
aring  fiame  of  our  lamps,  we  forced  our  way 
through  it.  Upon  inquiring  of  my  ^uide  how  far 
we  had  reached,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
notch  in  the  wall,  where  the  distance  was  marked 
1 ,000  metres,  or  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile. 

A  dull  rumbling  sound  attracted  my  attention; 
and  in  the  distance,  and  seeming  miles  away,  lights 
were  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  murky  air,  as 
the  feu  folletf  or  wildfire,  dances  and  flits  in  summer 
evenings  over  marshes,  bogs,  and  fens.  These  were 
the  lamps  carried  by  some  workmen  going  out,  and 
a  wagon  loaded  with  debris  soon  came  rolling  by 
us.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  experienced  no  particular 
difficulty  in  breathing,  —  a  sensation  only  that  the 
air  was  unnatural  and  dank,  like  that  in  a  cellar. 
As  we  advanced,  however,  it  began  to  grow  hot  and 
stifling,  and  we  entered  a  thick  yellow  fog,  redolent 
of  the  fumes  of  gunpowder,  —  which,  indeed,  it 
was,  seeking  its  way  towards  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
neL  This  was  very  disagreeable,  almost  suflbcating, 
producing  a  sensation  of  heaviness  upon  the  brain, 
a  dull  headache,  and  a  fearful  feeling  of  dread.     As 


we  walked  on  we  skw  lights  again,  dancing  like  fir^ 
flies  in  the  distance,  and  soon  a  party  of  rough,  hal^ 
naked,  smoke-begrimed  men,  who  loomed  up  in  the 
fog  like  enormous  giants  as  they  approached,  passed 
us  on  their  way  from  work. 

At  a  distance  of  1,670  yards,  or  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  entrance,  we  came  upon  a  little  cabin,  or 
barrack,  built  upon  one  side,  and  here  my  guide  in- 
formed me  that  the  completed  portion  of  the  tunnel 
ended.  Entering  the  cabin,  and  following  his  ad- 
vice and  example,  I  gladly  removed  coat  and  vest, 
covering  myself  again  ivith  the  caoutchouc ;  and, 
picking  and  trimming  our  lamps,  we*  darted  again 
into  the  darkness.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been 
plain  sailing,  walking  along  with  as  little  difficulty 
or  obstacle  as  on  a  sidewalk  in  a  deserted  street 
Upon  quitting  this,  however,  we  entered  the  gallery 
in  6orso  di  scavazionej  that  portion  of  the  tunnel 
which,  having  been  opened  by  the  perforating  ma- 
chines, was  now  being  enlarged  by  the  ordinary 
hand  process.  Here  there  was  no  longer  any  trottoir, 
and,  picking  our  way  over  piles  of  roclu,  which 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  thrown  in  confusion 
by  giants  at  play,  dodging  wagons  passing  in  and 
out,  passing  groups  of  swarthy  workmen,  through 
an  atmosphere  yellow,  thick,  and  stifling,  we  at 
length  came  upon  a  group  of  men  standing  quiet- 
ly as  if  awaiting  something,  in  front  of  a  heavy 
oaken  door,  which  closed  the  passage  in  advance  of 
us.  My  guide  said  we  must  stop  here  for  ihe  pres- 
ent I  imagined  the  cause,  and  selecting  the  softest, 
smoothestrlooking  rock,  sat  down  and  meditated. 

Here  was  I,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  with  a  mile  of  Alps  piled  above  my  ' 
head.  The  gallery  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
wide  and  seven  high,  and  its  roof  and  sides  were 
of  jagged,  sharp,  protruding  rocks,  seeming  to  need 
but  a  slight  shaking  to  send  them  tumbhng  down 
about  our  ears.  Suppose  they  should  tumble,  and  we 
be  all  buried  alive  in  this  hole  in  the  earth  !  Sup- 
pose some  of  the  predicted  rivers  or  possible  lakes 
should  find  their  way  through  some  aperture  just 
opened,  and  engulf  us  now  !  Suppose  the  air-pipe 
should  burst,  or,  worse  still,  the  supply  of  air  be 

stopped,  and  we  all  suffocated !     Suppose ,  but 

the  thread  of  my  rapidly-crowding  m'pothcses  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  sound  which  might  well,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  have  appalled  a  braver  and 
more  firmly  constituted  man,  and  which  for  an  in- 
stant made  me  believe  that  one  of  my  suppositions 
was  about  to  become  a  reality.  Bang !  —  but  not 
the  sharp  cracking  "  ban^  "  of  a  heated  cannon,  or 
the  sound  of  a  rock-blast  in  the  open  air,  —  a  dead, 
dull,  rumbling  explosion,  which  reverberated  through 
the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  give  the  whole  earth  a 
shake.  1  started,  and  involuntarily  looked  up,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  the  stony  roof  ^vo  way  and  tum- 
ble. Bang!  bang!  bang.'  in  rapid  succession  five 
or  six  other  blasts  were  blown ;  the  oaken  doors 
were  opened,  a  huge  gust  of  thick  yellow  smoke 
and  stiffing  black  gunpowder  came  rushing  toward 
us,  when  my  guide  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  we  could  now  proceed.  I  uttered  an  inward 
"  thank  God  ! "  that  I  was  really  safe,  and  speedily 
sprang  up  and  joined  him. 

Passing  beyond  the  heavy  oaken  doors,  still  care- 
fully picking  our  way  over  the  stones  through  the 
gallery,  growing  lower  and  narrower  at  every  step, 
through  the  smoke  we  soon  discovered  a  brilliant 
blaze  of  gas,  and  heard  a  sharp  hissing  sound.  Sud- 
denly we  emerged  from  the  heat  and  smoke,  and 
were  breathing  an  air  fresh,  sweet,  exhilarating,  and 
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doubly  <;rateful  to  the  lungs  after  the  deteriorated 
materiiil  upon  wliich  they  had  been  feeding.  We 
were  in  the  "  advanced  gallery "  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  and  before  us  was  the  affustOy  bearing  its 
nine  pcribrators,  persistently  striking  and  borins 
their  way  into  the  solid  rock,  scattering  around 
them  sparks  of  fire  struck  off  at  every  blow. 

The  gallery  here  is  not  quite  nine  feet  in  width, 
and  but  eight  and  a  half  in  neight.  The  qff'usto,  as 
the  huge  structure  is  called  upon  which  the  per- 
forating machines  are  borne,  and  which  bears  pre- 
cisely Uie  same  relation  to  them  that  the  carriage 
does  to  the  gun,  nearly  fills  up  the  entire  space,  in 
order  to  owerve  the  action  of  the  machmery,  we 
were  obli<red  to  coast  carefully  along  the  side  of 
this  heavy  wagon,  and  when  arrived  at  the  front,  to 
wedge  ourselves  between  it  and  the  rock,  with  just 
space  enough  to  stand  in. 

Here  the  sights  and  sounds  really  became  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  The  gallery  is  brilliantly  lighted  ; 
the  compressed  air,  a  jet  of  which  is  constantly  es- 
caping from  the  conduit  pipe,  is  fresh,  cool,  and 
grateful  to  the  wearied  lungs;  the  constant  rapid 
**  thud  **  of  the  drill  as  it  strikes  the  rock  ;  the  hiss- 
ing sound  of  the  escaping  air ;  the  cries  of  the  work- 
men to  each  other,  sounuing  unnaturally  loud  in  this 
puce  air  and  confined  space,  all  constituted  a  scene 
as  exciting  as  it  was  strange.  A  feeling  of  manly 
pride,  at  the  sight  and  action  of  these  wonderful 
machines,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  powers  of 
nature  are  made  the  slaves  of  man,  seems  to  invade 
the  soul.  We  forget  that  we  are  more  than  a  mile 
from  daylight,  and  that  four  thousand  feet  of  Alps 
•  are  weijchmg  above  our  heads.  We  forget  danger 
and  banish  fear ;  and  the  workmen,  thirty-nine  of 
whom  are  employed  upon  each  affusto,  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  eitlier.  They  perform  their  labor  in  this 
little  hole,  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  security. 
They  seem  to  play  with  these  huge  machines, — 
they  put  their  hands  upon  and  direct  the  steel 
bar  wliich  strikes  the  rock,  and  the  powerful  in- 
strument which  pierces  the  Alps  glides  between 
their  fintrera  like  a  child's  toy.  They  hop  about 
like  to:uls  between  the  drills,  perch  themselves 
upon  and  under  the  various  parts  of  the  monster 
machine,  and  never  seem  to  dream  that  at  any 
moment,  some  unknown,  unlooked-for  fissure  in  the 
rock  may  be  discovered,  and  they  crushed  to  atoms 
by  the  tumbling  mass ;  or  that  this  powerful  agent, 
which  they  have  made  tlieir  slave,  vrith  its  explosive 
force  of  six  atmospheres,  may  some  time  burst  its  iron 
fetters,  and  scatter  death  and  destruction  around  it. 

Each  perforator,  nine  of  which  are  at  work,  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  every  other,  so  that,  when  one 
is  placed  kors  de  comfkit^  its  inability  to  act  does  not 
affect  the  rest.  It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the 
op>eration  of  the  perforator  and  its  effect  than  the 
complicated  machinery  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion. 
The  motive  power  is. conveyed  to  it  from  the  con- 
duit by  a  flexible  pipe,  which  throws  the  compressed 
air  into  a  cylinder  placed  horizontally  along  the  af- 
fusio.  In  this  cylinder  a  piston  works  back  and 
forth,  and  to  this  piston  is  attached  Kfleuret  or  drill, 
about  three  feet  long,  finely  tempered  and  sharp- 
ened at  the  end.  As  the  piston  moves  up  and  down, 
it  of  course  drives  the  drill  against  the  rock,  and  in- 
terdraws  it,  and  by  a  very  delicate  and  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  a  rotatory  motion,  similar  to  that 
m  hand-labor,  is  given  to  the  drill  itself.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  ** advanced  gallery"  at  a  very  favor- 
able moment,  just  as  a  new  attack  was  about  being 
commenced  by  a  perforator. 


A  drill  was  attached  by  a  flexible  joint  to  the 
piston-rod  ;  a  workman  standing  upon  the  front  end 
of  the  machine,  held  and  directed  this,  as  a  garden- 
er would  the  hose  of  a  common  garden-engine  ;  the 
compressed  air  was  turned  on  by  another  workman, 
at  the  liind  end  of  the  affasto^  and  the  drill  com- 
menced its  rapid  and  heavy  blows  upon  its  formid- 
able foe.  "  Tlmd !  "  "  thud  ! "  "  thud ! "  it  goes,  at 
the  rate  of  two  hundred  times  a  minute.  Two  men 
mind  this  portion  of  the  apparatus,  one  to  give  the 
^neral  direction  of  the  drill,  and  the  other,  stand- 
ing upon  the  ground,  holds  the  end  where  it  strikes 
the  rock  with  a  crooked  iron,  to  prevent  it  from 
flying  off  from  the  desired  point  of  attack.  The 
force  of  each  stroke  of  the  bar,  is  90  kilogrammes, 
or  198  English  pounds,  and  as  the  piston  moves 
back  and  forth,  and  consequently  causes  the  bar  to 
strike  the  rock  at  the  rate  of  from  180  to  200  times 
a  minute,  each  drill,  therefore,  exercises  upon  the 
ix>int  of  attack,  a  force  equivalent  to  39,600  pounds 
a  minute. 

The  rock  upon  which  the  perforators  were  at 
work  when  we  entered  was  hard  white  quartz,  the 
most  difficult  to  pierce  which  has  yet  been  encoun- 
tered. This  layer  was  struck  in  the  middle  of  June 
last,  and  its  presence  has  materially  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  tunnel.  Formerly,  in  the  mica, 
hornblende,  slate,  and  limestone,  through  which 
they  quarried,  the  perforators  made  an  advance  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  yards  a  day.  In  this 
quartz,  they  now  make  but  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches.  A  few  figures  will  exhibit  the  rapid  and 
decided  reduction  in  the  rate  of  progress,  in  May 
last,  the  advance  was  91  metres ;  in  June,  when  the 
first  croppings  of  the  quartz  began  to  appear,  it 
was  reduced  to  49^;  in  July,  to  16  ;  in  August,  to 
13;  and  in  September,  to  19-1  metres.  It  is  sup-  ' 
posed  that  there  still  remains  a  year's  work  in  this 
quartz. 

In  commencing  a  perforation,  the  fiirt  difficulty  is 
making  a  hole  sufficiently  lai^e  to  confine  the  drill 
When  this  first  strikes  the  rock  it  hits  wide  and 
wild,  like  a  pugilist  blinded  by  the  bloi^'s  of  his  ad- 
versary. When  once  fairly  entered,  however,  it 
works  back  and  forth  and  rotates  with  ^reat  preci- 
sion and  regularity,  a  stream  of  water  being  convey- 
ed into  the  Dole  by  a  flexible  pipe  to  facilitate  the 
boring.  The  nine  perforators  are  placed  above,  be- 
low, in  the  centre,  and  on  the  sidt'^  of  the  affwio^  so 
as  to  attack  the  rock  at  different  points  and  angles, 
upon  a  surface  of  seven  square  metres.  About  eighty 
holes  in  the  ordinary  roct,  from  thirty  to  forty  inches 
in  depth,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  three  inches,  are  thus  bored  in  preparation 
for  blasting.  In  the  quartz,  however,  in  which  the 
boring  is  now  in  progress,  the  boles  are  made  but 
from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth.  Eight  hours 
is  usually  employed  in  the  boring,  and  this  being 
completed,  the  affusto  is  drawn  back,  and  a  new 
set  of  workmen,  the  miners,  take  possession  of  the 
galler}'.  The  holes  are  charged  with  powder  and 
tamped,  the  miners  retire  behind  the  oaken  doors, 
the  slow  match  is  ignited,  an  explosion  occurs,  which 
sends  its  reverberating  echoes  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  tunnel ;  the  rock  blown  out  is  cleape<l  away, 
the  affusto  is  advanced  agiun,  and  another  set  of 
workmen  coming  in,  the  perforators  are  set  in 
motion. 

And  80  this  continues  year  in  and  out,  week  davi 
and  Sunday's,  night  and  day.  The  thousand  work- 
men employed  upon  either  side  are  divided  into 
three  relieft,  each  working  eight  hours  and  resting 
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sixtcon.  But  two  clays  in  the  year,  Easter  Sunday 
and  Christnia^t  are  acknowledged  holidays.  And 
for  this  constant,  diflieult,  and  dangerous  subterra- 
nean labor,  accompanied  with  an  oppressive  heat 
and  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  with  smoke  and  grime 
and  dirt,  the  common  laborers  receive  but  three 
francs  a  day,  the  more  important  and  experienced 
ont* s  four  and  five. 

The  quartz  rock  is  terribly^  dcstructiye  to  the 
drills  and  machines,  and  the  former  are  required  to 
be  changed  every  few  minutes,  the  tempered  ends 
being  battered  and  dulled  after  a  few  hundred 
strokes  against  the  rock.  In  the  comparatively  soft 
material  through  which  they  have  been  passing 
there  has  been  an  average  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
drills  anfl  two  perforators  placed  Uors  (fe  combat  for 
each  metre  of  advance ;  and  M.  Sommellier  esti* 
mates  tlie  number  of  perforating  machines  which 
will  succumb  in  the  attack,  before  the  final  victory 
18  gained,  at  no  less  than  two  thousand. 

My  guide  and  myself  had  now  been  wedged  in 
between  the  ajffuslo  and  the  rock  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  having  seen  and  heard  sufficiently,  I 
proposed  to  leave ;  and  taking  our  lamps,  we  com- 
menced our  '*  progress  "  backward.  On  our  passage 
through  the  gallery  of  excavation  we  were  frequent- 
ly stopped  by  wagons  standing  on  the  rail  track, 
which  were  receiving  loads  of  stone,  let  fall  into 
them  through  traps  cut  in  the  partition  previously 
mentioned,  and  which  divides  the  tunnel  into  two 
galleries.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  mount  into  this  upper 
gallery ;  and  climbing  a  steep  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock,  we  soon  entered  it.  Here  was  another  strange 
sight :  an  immense  stone  chamber,  with  walls  and 
roof  of  jagged  stone,  throuc^h  which  little  streams 
of  water  were  percolating,  filled  with  smoke,  through 
which  the  flickering  light  of  the  miners'  lamps  was 
dulled  and  deadened,  a  hot,  foetid  atmosphere,  and  a 
hundred  black-looking  men  boring  and  drilling  on 
every  8i<le,  the  platform  covered  with  loose  stones, 
the  debris  of  the  blast  which  we  hafl  heard  on  enter- 
ing, and  from  the  effects  of  which  we  were  only  pro- 
tected by  this  oaken  wall.  "  Are  not  accidents  fre- 
quent here  ?  "  I  asked  my  guide.  "  Not  very,"  he 
replied;  and  told  me  that  since  the  be^rinningof  the 
work  but  about  forty  men  had  been  killed  by  pre- 
mature explosions,  falling  of  the  rock,  by  being 
crushed  under  the  wagons,  and  every  other  form 
of  accident.  Tlie  day  after  I  visited  the  tunnel, 
upon  the  ver}'  spot  where  I  stood  in  the  ''  advanced 
gallery,**  a  premature  explosion  occurred,  caused  by 
a  spark  struck  from  the  rock  while  a  miner  was 
tamping  a  chai^];e,  resulting  in  the  death  of  four  men 
and  the  blinding  an<l  serious  maiming  of  8i.x  others. 

Over  and  among  the  stones,  and  down  another 
steep  ladder,  and  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the 
little  cabin  where  we  had  left  our  coats.  Thesp  we 
were  glad  to  put  on  again,  as  the  air  was  already 
growing  colder.  In  the  gallery  of  excavation  the 
thennometer,  summer  and  winter,  ranges  from  71®  to 
84**  Pahr.,  and  there  is  frequently  a  difference  of  40® 
in  the  temperature  of  the  interior  ami  exterior  of 
tlie  tunnel.  Over  the  troffoir  we  rapidly  retraced 
our  steps  towanls  the  entrance.  This  soon  ap- 
peared m  sight,  and  growing  larger  and  larger,  we 
soon  reached  it,  and  emerged  once  more  safe  and 
sound  into  God's  fresh  pure  air,  and  saw  belbre  us 
and  around  us  again  the  snow-crownecl,  fir-gir<lled 
Alp  towering  above  the  valley  of  the  Arc, 

VVe  had  been  nearly  two  hours  "  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,**  and  the  place  when*  we  had  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  ajf'wffo  was  2,170  metres,  or  2,372 


yards  —  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half — from  the  en- 
trance. Up  to  the  end  of  September  last  the  ad- 
vance made  upon  the  Italian  side  was  2,914  metres 
and  20  centimetres;  that  upon  the  French,  2,154 
metres  and  80  centimetres.  After  passing  through 
the  (juartz  in  which  they  are  now  engagetl  the  en- 
gineers expect  to  strike  a  layer  of  gypsum,  through 
which  the  perforators  will  make  an  advance  of  three 
metres  a  day.  On  the  fiivt  of  January,  18G6,  the 
tunnel  on  the  Bardoneche  side  luul  reached  a  length 
of  3,110  metres,  on  the  French,  2,200,  making  in 
all  5,310  metres,  leaving  6,910  metres,  or  7,228 
yards,  yet  to  l^e  completed.  This  the  geologists  and 
engineers  confidently  predict,  unless  some  unforeseen 
obstacle  occurs,  can  be  done  in  four  years,  and  that 
the  tunnel  will  be  o])ened  from  end  to  cud  by  the 
first  of  January,  1870. 

Yet  there  are  not  a  few  old  croakers,  who  still 
believe  that  the  "  unforeseen  obstacles  '*  will  yet  Ihj 
encountered,  and  bar  the  way  of  the  perforator  and 
qfftisto :  that  harder  rock  may  yet  he  struck ;  that 
the  subterranean  caverns,  and  yawning  chasms,  and 
abysses  may  stretch  beneath  the  verv  summit  of  the 
Grand  Vallon ;  that  the  rivers  and  lakes  may  yet 
burst  forth  and  overwhelm  and  engulf  workmen, 
tunnel,  and  the  valleys  in  which  its  either  end  de- 
houcltes.  In  reply  to  all  this,  however,  the  geol- 
ogists and  engineers  calmly  assert,  that  thus  far, 
their  *'  diagnosis,**  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  the 
character  of  the  mountain  chain,  beneath  which  the 
tunnel  runs,  has  proved  correct,  and  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  behevo  it  will  not  continue  so  to  the 
end. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  are  right,  and  the  croakers 
all  wrong,  and  that  within  the  time  predicted,  on 
some  fine  morning,  the  miners  upon  either  side  ma^ 
hear  the  steady,  rapid  **  thud  *'  of  the  drill,  as  it 
strikes  upon  the  then  only  thin  wall,  upon  the  otlier  ; 
and  that  the  affusto  having  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  mine  fired,  when  the  smoke  of  the  explosion 
shall  have  cleared  away,  the  laborers  from  Four- 
neaux  and  Bardoneche,  climbing  over  the  dihris^ 
may  meet  and  shake  their  rough  hands  together, 
and  mingle  their  rude  voices  in  a  shout  of  joy,  that 
their  work  is  finished,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
Alps. 
■       ^^•^-^^-^•—^^•^^^^^^—^ 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "  MYSORE.*' 

It  is  an  old  storv  now,  and  every  year  brings  new 
shipwrecks  and  disasters  at  sea,  yet  the  siul  tale  of 
the  wreck  of  the  "Mysore**  may  interest  some 
readers.  I  have  before  me  the  manuscript  journal 
of  one  of  the  few  survivors.  It  is  too  long  to  give 
entire,  but  I  gather  from  it  the  leading  incidents  of 
the  following  narrative. 

The  "  Mysore  **  was  a  vessel  of  800  tons  burden 
trading  between  China  and  Calcutta.     My  relative, 

Captain  W ,  was  her  second  officer,  and  he, 

along  with  seven  Lascars,  was  saved  out  of  a  crew 
of  one  hundred  men  when  she  went  down  in  a  hur- 
ricane in  the  Chinese  Sea.  After  being  exposed 
for  thirteen  days  in  an  oj)en  boat  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  tropical  monsoon,  without  food  or  a  compass  to 
guide  tliem,  and  after  being  driven  alK)ut  for  600 
miles,  they  were  safely  lan<ied  at  a  Malay  town  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  where  they  were  kindly  treated 
by  the  Kajah,  wlio  sent  them  cm.  when  recruited,  to 
Malacca  in  one  of  liis  own  war-jirow**. 

The  '*  Mysore,"  being  Iriden  witli  a  cargo  of  soft 
sugar  at  Whampoa,  set  >siil  for  Indi  i  on  the  30th  of 
November,  181b.     A  week  after,  she  w;us  overtaken 
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by  heavy  squalls,  and  was  found  to  be  making  much 
water.  Tlie  morning  of  Monday,  7th  December, 
found  them  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  hurricane,  their 
sails  torn  into  ribbons,  three  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  —  for  the  ship  had  been  leaky  when  leaving 
the  port,,  —  the  attention  of  both  officers  and  men 
being  engrossed  with  the  pumps,  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  sea  gaining  on  them.  After 
a  fearful  day,  during  which  "both  quarter-boats, 
main  and  mizen  topmasts,  gaff,  and  all  the  topsail 
yards  were  swept  away,  and  the  vessel  was  nearly 
full  of  water,  the  lower  deck  afloat  and  lying  over 
with  the  starboard  chains  in  the  sear,**  the  wind  fell 
about  9  P.  M.,  and  the  moon  made  her  appearance. 
Orders  were  given  to  clear  away  the  remaining 
boats,  the  pinnace  and  long-boat  being  alone  left. 
In  an  hour,  the  former,  furnished  with  ten  oars, 
three  lug-sails,  jib,  an  anchor  and  cable,  a  water- 
bucket,  an  axe  and  musket,  was  ready  to  be  hoist- 
ed out.  She  was  intrusted  to  the  second  and  fourth 
officers,  with  directions  to  keep  her  under  the 
ship's  lee  while  the  long-boat  was  got  out.  While 
the  pinnace  was  being  lowered,  she  was  struck  on 
the  side  by  a  belaymg-pin,  which  unfortunately 
stove  in  two  planks ;  she  conse(|uent1y  made  a  good 
deal  of  water,  on  finding  which  the  fourth  officer 
and  several  of  the  crew  scrambled  on  board  the 
"Mysore"  again,' leaving  the  others  to  their  fate. 
Heavy  weather  again  set  in,  and  those  remain- 
ing in  the  pinnace  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
so  near  the  ship  as  thev  wished.  All  hands  ou 
board  were  meanwhile  busied  in  endeavorinjj  to 

t  out  the  long-boat  "  When  they  had  her  up  as 
igh  as  the  gunwale,  something  gave  way ;  we  (in 
the  pinnace)  could  not  exactly  see  what,  it  being 
dark,  but  we  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  tackles, 
and  the  boat  afterwards  fell  down  on  the  deck.  It 
was  now  about  midnight :  a  heavv  squall  came  on, 
which  blew  us  to  leeward  of  the  ship.  However,  in 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  could  see  the 
long-boat  again  above  the  gunwale  and  seemingly 
outside  the  ship,  and  heard  the  carpenters  called 
for  several  times,  I  suppose  for  the  plugs  of  the  scup- 
pers in  the  boat's  bottom."  Just  at  this  point  the 
party  in  the  pinnace  heard  the  captain's  voice  hail- 
ing them  to  pull  hard  to  the  ship,  which  now  seemed 
settling  very  fast ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  made 
two  or  three  very  heavy  plunges,  and  then  with  her 
freight  of  living  souls  disappeared,  having,  it  is  sup- 
posed, parted  In  halves  about  the  fore  hatchway, 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  sur\'ivors  in  the  pin- 
nace pulled  with  all  their  might  towards  the  dread- 
ful scene ;  but  by  this  time  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
and  not  a  single  soul  could  be  seen. 

"  Sometimes  a  broken  yard  or  mast  would  come 
across  us  to  endanger  our  boat,  which  we  avoided 
as  much  as  possible ;  still  hearing  cries  on  all  sides, 
and  endeavoring  all  in  our  power  to  reach  the  place 
whence  they  proceeded,  but  in  vain,  the  swell  and 
wind  being  too  powerful  for  our  feeble  efforts,  hav- 
ing been  completely  worn  out  for  the  hist  few  days." 

After  four  hours'  ineffectual  attempts  to  pick  up 
any  of  their  shipmates,  the  party  had  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  any  of  them. 

The  pinnace  by  this  time  was  half  full  of  water, 
which  they  baled  out,  stopping  the  hole  as  best  they 
could  with  one  of  the  Lascar's  blankets.  Having 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  sit  by  the  leak, 
and  continue  the  work  of  balinj^,  the  rest  resiffned 
themselves  to  sleep,  of  which  they  had  had  none  for 
two  nights. 

At  daybreak  they  could  see   no  vestige   of  the 


"  Mysore,"  and  found  themselves  in  a  pitiable  plijrM, 
having  no  food  on  board,  no  chart,  no  compass.  The 
second  officer,  now,  alas !  the  sole  sur\'ivor  of  tho«» 
who  had  had  command  in. the  ship,  and  whom,  in 
the  remainder  of  our  narrative  we  shall  designate 
the  "  captain,"  committed  himself  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  rules  the  winds  and  waves,  and  set  him- 
self heartily  to  the  task  of  guiding  his  frail  bark  as 
best  he  could. 

Having  cut  up  one  of  the  thwarts,  and  fitted  a 
piece  of  it  into  the  hole  on  the  boat's  side,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  up  the  leak  which  had  threatened 
to  prove  so  troublesome.  They  then  put  on  as  nmch 
sail  as  she  could  safely  carry,  and  at  length  came  in 
sight  of  some  islands,  on  which,  however,  they  could 
not  for  some  time  effect  a  landing,  in  consequence  of 
the  surf.  When  they  did  land  on  one,  they  found 
nothing  to  cat  but  the  heart  of  bamboo,  and  some  soft 
roots,  but  they  got  their  bucket  filled  with  fresh  water. 

Five  days  after  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
wreck,  one  of  the  Lascars  was  seen  sitting  in  the 
bows,  with  his  back  turned,  munching  something. 
This  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  some  bis- 
cuits, and  brown  sugar,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  which  on  being'  produced  in  the  comer  of 
his  handkerchief,  had  turned  to  pnp  with  the  salt 
water.  It  was,  however,  shared  among  them,  each 
getting  a  dessert-spoonful,  their  first  breakfast  for 
many  a  day. 

For  days  they  continued  enduring  dreadful  hard- 
ships from  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  not  to  think  of  the  dangers  which  they 
ran  from  the  violence  of  the  squalls,  which  from 
time  to  time  threatened  to  engulf  their  pinnace. 

The  writer  of  the  journal  then  describes  trial 
from  another  quarter.  "  I  now  thought  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  the  west,  and  were  in  the  Gulf  of 
biam.  Hauled  up  to  the  eastward  to  make  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  crew,  upon  seeing  this, 
were  much  dissatisfied,  and  insisted  on  still  keeping 
to  the  southwest.  All  my  persuasion  would  not  do : 
they  said  we  could  never  make  the  land  in  that 
manner,  and  persisted  on  keeping  before  tlK5  wind. 
So  we  again  bore  up  to  the  southwest.  Having  very 
unfavorable  weather,  with  heavy  rains  and  calms, 
my  feelings  were  much  hurt  at  the  behavior  of  the 
Lascars,  as  I  thought  we  had  done  very  well,  and 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  straits ;  but  now  to 
be  led  away  by  these  ignorant  people  to  a  country 
with  which  none  of  us  were  acquainted,  completely 
stupefied  me ;  in  short,  I  let  go  the  tiller,  and  tol(l 
them  to  steer  their  own  course,  resigning  myself  to 
the  will  of  Providence.  In  this  way  we  sailed  for 
two  tlays." 

Bodily  weakness  had  deprived  them  of  the  ser- 
vices of  some  of  the  crew,  and  those  who  were  still 
enabled  to  keep  up  wci-e  so  exhausted  and  emaci- 
ated as  to  feel  that  a  few  days  lonjrer  must  inevita- 
bly  see  them,  too,  in  the  position  of  three  of  the  Las- 
cars, who  lay  prostrate  in  the  bottom  of  the  Jwat, 
crying  out,  "  Ma,  bap,  khana  ne  :  mwyaga  I  " 
(Mother,  father,  no  foocK:  we  shall  die  !) 

But,  in  singular  illustration  of  the  oft-repeated 
truth,  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity,"  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  20th  December,  found  thom 
alongside  of  a  shore,  on  which  they  descried  plenty 
of  coc!oanut-trecs,  some  hoaxes  built  in  the  En;zlisQ 
fiu^hion,  ami  every  appearanee  of  a  lar^je  town. 
Having  witli  difficulty  effected  a  landing,  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Kijah  and  his  attendants,  who 
conducted  them  to  a  place  of  shelter.  suj)j)lying  them 
with   eatables,  which  they  felt  to  be  tlie  sweetest 
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meal  tliey  had  ever  eaterit  having  been  now  thirteen 
days  at  sc:\  in  their  open  boat,  not  to  mention  the 
days  of  tempestuous  weather  which  they  encoun- 
tei*ed  before  their  vessel  was  wrecked,  find  on  which 
thev  had  no  cooking  of  provisions  on  board. 

Tringany  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
had  thus  landed.  It  was  governed  by  an  elder  and 
younger  Rajah,  the  former  giving  himself  no  trouble 
with  public  affairs,  the  whole  management  of  which 
devolved  on  the  latter.  There  were  about  one  hun- 
dred junks  belonging  to  the  port,  all  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  A  considerable  amount  of  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  Cochin-China,  Siam,  Batavia,  Malacca, 
and  other  parts,  in  gold  dust,  peeper,  sago,  rice,  cof- 
fee, and  betelnut,  as  exports ;  while  the  imports  were 
iron,  cloth,  guns,  etc.  in  fishing,  the  natives  did  not 
go  out  in  boats,  but  used  nets,  walking  in  the  surf 
up  to  their  neck.  The  captsun  amused  himself  as 
best  be  could,  in  fishing  and  hunting.  One  evening, 
being  bright  moonlight,  he  tells  us,  he  was  indulged 
with  a  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  Rajah*s  sera^io, 
about  thirty  ladies,  taking  their  customary  airing  on 
foot.  They  seemed  mucn  amazed  at  seeing  "  the 
*  ourang  pooty,'  as  thev  called  ine,  having  never  seen 
a  white  man  before. 

The  captain  had  his  patience  much  tried  with  the 
many  vexatious  delays  which  occurred,  ere,  after 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  his  many  priva- 
tions, he  could  get  under  sail  again.  The  Rajah  at 
one  time  affinned  that  it  would  be  higlily  dangerous 
to  set  out  to  sea  for  some  weeks,  on  account  of 
the  stormy  weather  they  expected  at  that  season. 
When,  again,  his  scruples  w^ere  overcome,  and  a 
day  fixed  for  embarkation,  the  Malay  seamen  who 
were  to  accompany  the  expedition  declared  that  go 
they  would  not  in  so  stormy  a  month.  In  the  course 
of  one  interview  which  the  captain  had  with  the 
head  Rajah,  he  expressed  his  unwillingness  that  he 
should  leave  the  place  at  all,  and  asked  him  to  take 
command  of  his  war-prows,  offering  him  as  an  in- 
ducement the  hand  of  any  of  the  princesses  he 
chose  in  marriage. 

At  last  a  prow  was  got  ready,  manned,  and  pro- 
visioned, and,  after  the  writing  of  as  many  pai)ers 
and  the  procuring  of  as  many  signatures  and  seals 
as  might  nave  cleared  out  a  whole  fleet  of  Indiamen, 
they  got  under  way  on  19th  January,  1819.  In  the 
course  of  their  voyage  they  fell  in  with  several  ves- 
sels, and,  on  hauling  up  to  speak  to  one,  were  saluted 
with  round  and  grape  shot,  the  captain  and  officers 
being  evidently  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
manned  Miday  prow,  having  on  board  an  officer 
with  a  white  face,  and  the  high-crowned  Portuguese 
black  hat  he  liad  received  from  the  Rajah.  This 
vessel  afterwai'ds  proved  to  belong  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  and  was  commanded  by  a  gentleman  from 
Forfarshire,  of  the  name  of  Mitchell,  with  whom 
the  captain  ultimately  became  very  intimate  at 
Calcutta. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  January  the 
voyagei-8  sighted  the  Roads  of  Malacca,  into  which, 
a  favorable  breeze  springing  up,  they  pressed  with 
full  sail,  and  cjime  safely  to  anchor  at  two  o'clock. 
Here  the  captain  received  much  attention  from  the 
agent'j  of  the  owners  of  the  '*  Mysore,*'  who  pro- 
cured for  him  and  the  Lascars  a  passage  to  Calcutta 
in  the  "  Hope,"  from  whose  officers  thej*  experienced 
all  manner  of  kindness,  reaching  their  destination 
after  a  pleasant  voyage. 

Our  readers  may  easily  conceive  what  would  be 
the  captain's  feelings  when  Calcutta  was  at  length 
entered  by  hiin,  as  he  thought  of  his  many  mess- 


mates in  the  "Mysore"  swallowed  up  by  the  re- 
morseless waves,  while  he  alone,  of  all  his  own 
countrymen,  was,  after  so  striking  a  preservation, 
brought  to  "the  desired  haven."  He  had  experi- 
enced a  deliverance  which  might  well  give  a  turn 
to  all  his  future  thoughts,  and,  from  the  refiections 
contained  in  his  journal,  we  believe  he  was  deeply 
iinpi*essed  then,  and  continued  to  be  so,  with  a 
sense  of  what  he  owed  to  the  merciful  providence 
of  God. 
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TuE  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  have  for  sev- 
eral generations  been  read  with  intense  intei*est  by 
millions,  probably,  of  people  in  almost  every  lan- 
guage, and  have  been  the  delight  of  Englishmen  in 
particular  from  their  school-boy  days  up  to  the  most 
advanced  period  of  their  lives.  It  is  but  rarely, 
however,  that  we  find  similar  records  of  such  events 
happening  in  actual  life,  for  the  narrative  of  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  and  of  his  three  years'  solitary  abode 
on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  commonly 
supposed  origin  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  appears  to  have 
done  little  more  than  suggest  tho  main  idea  of  his 
story  to  Defoe,  who  supplied  all  the  remainder  from 
his  own  fertile  and  creative  genius.  But  in  Captain 
Thomas  Musgrave's  account  of  his  shipwreck  on  the 
Auckland  Isles,  and  of  the  escape  of  himself  and  his 
crew  after  twenty  months'  thraldom,  we  find  a  de- 
scription of  real  occurrences  quite  as  singular  and 
romantic  as  those  related .  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
and  in  many  respects  far  more  painful.  The  whole 
narrative,  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Defoe's  story,  and,  as  we  read  on, 
we  arc  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded  of  that 
wonderful  tale.  Mr.  John  Shillinglaw,  tlie  author 
of  **  Arctic  Discovery,"  and  editor  of  the  pre$»ent  vol- 
ume, which  is  compiled  from  the  private  journals  of 
Captain  Musgrave,  justly  observes,  in  a  brief  intro- 
ductory chapter,  that  "  few  more  interesting  narra- 
tives of  disasters  at  sea  have  ever  been  given  to  the 
world  than  the  journals  in  which  Captain  Musgrave 
records  the  wreck  of  the  Grafton.  A  great  trial, 
bravelv  met  and  gallantly  surmounted,  is  therein 
told  with  a  care  and  exactness  which  is  at  the  same 
time  singularly  modest." 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1863,  Captain  Mus- 
grave sailed  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
brig  Grafton,  bound  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  She 
had  an  extremely  rough  passage,  and  encountei*ed 
very  tempestuous  weather,  with  rain,  boisterous 
gales,  and  an  angry  sea.  After  suffering  in  this 
way  for  several  weeks,  the, Grafton  was  wrecked  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1864,  on  the  principal  island  of 
a  group  in  the  &uthern  Ocean,  called  the  Auck- 
land Isles.  These  islands  were  originally  discovered 
by  Captain  Abraham  Bristow,  in  a  merchant  vessel, 
during  a  whaling  expedition,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1806.  Captain  Bristow  named  them  the 
Auckland  Isles  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Auckland,  and  immediately  "  took  formal  pos- 
session of  them  for  the  British  Crown."  They  were 
subse(jucntly  visited  at  diflferent  periods  by  Sir 
James  Clark  Ross  and  Captain  Crozier  in  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror  (which  were  afterwards  lost  in 
the  Arctic  regions  in  connotation  with  the  ill-fated 
Franklin   expedition),   by   Mr.    Charles   Enderby, 

*  Cast  away  on  the  Auckland  Isles.  A  Nurratlve  of  the  Wreck 
of  thf  Oraftoii,  Riid  of  the  Ktcnpo  of  the  Crew  «ftrr  Twenty  Months' 
8afll*rlD9.  From  the  Privute  JnurnaU  of  Captain  Thomas  Mus- 
grave. 
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Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  and  other  enterprising 
navigators,  English  and  American.  They  were 
also  colonized  for  a  short  time  by  a  small  tribe  of 
New  Zealanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their  own 
island,  and  afV«rwards  by  a  few  Eui*opeans,  who 
opened  "  The  Great  Southern  Whale  Fishery "  in 
the  island;  but  they  were  soon  deserted  by  both 

Earties,  and  the  chief  of  the  group  was  quite  unin- 
abited  when  the  Graflon,  with  Captain  Musgrave 
on  board,  was  wrecked  there  about  two  years  ago. 

During  his  twenty  months*  miserable  residence  on 
this  bleak  and  dreary  spot,  Captain  Musgrave  kept 
a  journal  in  which  he  made  notes  of  every  important 
event  that  happened,  and  of  every  adventure  that 
befell  him  and  bis  companions  in  misfortune,  from 
the  period  of  their  being  cast  away.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  diary  was  written  in  seal's  blood, 
which  Captain  Mu^ave  was  obliged  to  use  aflcr 
his  ink  was  gone.  The  journal  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  daily  record  of  events,  but  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  been  chronicled  indiscriminate- 
ly here  and  there,  according  as  they  chanced  to 
happen.  We  learn  that  Captain  Musgrave  and  his 
fellow-sufferers  contrived,  aner  many  weeks  of  pa- 
tient toil  and  labor,  to  build  themselves  a  kind  of 
house  or  hut,  formed  partly  of  the  sails,  yards,  &c. 
of  the  ship,  partly  of  planlcs  and  boards  taken  from 
the  wreck,  and  partly  of  timber  cut  from  trees  in 
the  neighboring  forests,  of  which  there  are  several 
near  the  spot  where  they  were  encamped.  Here, 
aeain,  the  narrative  bears  a  striking  similitude  to 
"  Kobinson  Crusoe."  Indeed,  in  wntinff  his  jour- 
nal, Captain  Musgrave  would  seem  to  nave  occa- 
sionally had  Defoe  8  work  in  his  mind.  The  whole 
book,  as  mav  be  supposed,  is  extremely  painfuL  The 
writer  keenly  depicts  the  scenes  of  trial  and  suffer- 
ing, both  bodily  and  mental,  which  he  endured  dur- 
ing his  residence  on  the  island,  and  he  sometimes 
expresses  himself  in  very  forcible  and  affecting  lan- 
guage, inspired  by  the  terrible  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

When  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  companions  had 
at  length  completed  their  hut,  they  roofed  it  in  with 
thatch  made  of  grass  which  grew  on  the  island,  and 
afterwards  covered  the  outside  with  old  canvas,  which 
did  not,  however,  by  any  means  exclude  the  wind. 
In  the  interior,  they  constructed  a  fireplace  of  tin, 
zinc,  and  copper  from  the  ship,  with  boards  towards 
the  top.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two  or  three 
tables,  some  benches  and  stretchers  to  sleep  on,  a 
looking-glass,  and  a  few  other  articles,  all  or  which 
were  ukewise  got  from  the  wreck.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  hut  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty ; 
fbr,  besides  having  numerous  obstacles  to  contend 
with  in  the  shape  of  wet  and  stormy  weather,  high 
winds,  scarcity  of  hands,  and  occasional  sickness 
among  the  men,  all  of  whom  had  caught  severe 
colds  from  being  compelled  to  lie  on  the  damp 
ground.  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  followers  were 
sadly  in  want  of  proper  tools  for  their  work,  their 
only  implements  being  a  hammer,  an  axe,  an  adze, 
and  a  gimlet.  However,  Mr.  Raynal,  the  chief 
mate  of  the  Graflon,  who  appears  to  have  had  a 
special  mechanical  genius,  turned  blacksmith  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  manufactured  a  quantity  of 
nails,  thus  rendering  considerable  iussistance  to  his 
fellow-sufferers  in  building  their  hut. 

All  the  time  they  were  compelled  to  abide  on  this 
remote  and  desolate  spot,  these  unfortunate  iiieu  had 
to  encounter,  in  addition  to  their  other  hardships, 
great  sufferings  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Storms  of  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  alter>  j 


nated  with  violent  hurricanes ;  and  heavy  falls  of 
snow  and  sleet,  together  with  sharp  frosts,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Fine  warm  days  were  bat 
rare  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  stock  of  ship's 
provisions,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  soon  exhausted, 
but  the  party  did  not  suffer  for  want  of  food  while 
they  remained  on  the  island,  although  they  frequent- 
ly endured  extreme  toil,  and  had  to  f<ice  great  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  <M)tain  the 
necessaiy  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  course  of 
their  researches,  they  discovered  a  root  which  grew 
abundantly  everywhere,  and  which  they  found  to  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  both  bread  and  potatoes. 
It  was,  especially,  an  admirable  relish  with  fish,  and 
contained  a  good  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  made  a  quantity  of  sugar 
from  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  sacchrie.  They 
like\rise  manufactured  from  this  prolific  root  a  kind 
of  beer,  which  they  found  preferable  to  cold  water, 
and  which  they  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  This 
beer  was  made  by  first  grating  the  root  on  a  large 
grater,  afterwards  putting  it  tnrough  the  different 
processes  of  boiling  and  fermenting,  and,  finally, 
placing  it  in  a  cask,  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  as 
It  was  wanted. 

They  were  soon  compelled,  however,  to  leave  off 
drinking  this  beverage,  and  to  take  to  water  again, 
as  it  produced  bowel  complaint.  Their  food  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  seals  dressed  in  various  ways,  sea- 
gulls, oysters,  mussels,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
fish ;  penguins,  quails,  widgeons,  snipes,  and  other 
wild-rowl,  with  which  the  island  abounded.  Seals 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  article  of  con- 
sumption, and,  in  killing  these  animals  for  food,  the 
manners  used  often  to  have  very  desperate  en- 
counters with  them,  as,  when  attacked,  they  will 
bravely  face  their  adversaries,  and  fight  long  and 
furiously,  in  which  ca^e  the  party  commencing  the 
assault  will  seldom  escape  without  damage.  It 
therefore  requires  great  art  as  well  as  nerve  to 
overcome  these  creatures,  the  best  method  of  killing 
tliem  beincr  to  take  them  while  they  are  asleep. 
They  are  likewise  extremely  ferocious  among  them- 
selves ;  and  pitched  battles  between  lai^c  numbers 
of  opposing  forces,  resulting  in  great  slaughter,  are 
no  uncommon  occurrences.  Of  the  skins  of  the 
seals.  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  fellow-castaways 
made  themselves  clothes  after  a  time,  usin<T  canvas 
ravellings  for  thread,  and  sewing  with  a  sail-needle. 
They  a&o  found  on  the  island  a  species  of  bark, 
which  they  could  tan  admirably,  and  of  which  they 
made  themselves  shoes.  While  they  were  on  the 
island,  Captain  Musgrave  and  his  followers  frequent- 
ly heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  discovered  tbe 
tracks  of  many  of  these  animals,  which  they  imag- 
ined to  be  sheep-dogs,  but  thcv  were  never  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  one  of  them.  In  the  course  of  their 
travels,  however,  they  found  a  common  domestic  cat, 
and  bi*ought  her  home  to  their  habitation. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1865,  Captain  Musgrave, 
Mr.  Raynal,  and  two  of  the  men,  succeeded  in 
launching  a  boat  of  their  own  construction,  which 
was  made  partly  of  planks  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Grafton,  and  partly  of  timber  cut  out  of  the 
bush;  the  balhist,  sails,  &c.,  being  mainly  composed 
of  salted  seal-skins.  In  this  operation,  Mr.  Raynal 
took  a  very  active  part.  He  was  largely  eiiiraged, 
not  only  in  making  the  boat,  but  likewise  in  black- 
smith's work,  having  manufiicturod  a  great  number 
of  implements  required  for  the  ])urpose,  ai<  they  wei-e 
terribly  short  of  tools.  These  were  constructed 
with  much  mechanical  skill,  and  Mr.  Raynal  worked 
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hard,  fVom  morning  till  near  midnight  Having 
stocked  the  boat  with  provisions  and'  other  necessa- 
ries, they  set  sail  in  the  hope  of  reaching  New  Zea- 
land, from  which  they  would  endeavor  to  return,  or 
send  for  those  lefl  behind  at  Auckland.  They 
reached  no  &rther  than  Camp  Cove,  about  seven 
miles  distant,  the  first  day.  Here  they  halted,  and 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  take  the  two  men  who 
started  with  them  back  to  the  old  camp  at  the 
wreck,  as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  any 
farther.  After  being  detained  several  days  by  bad 
weather,  Captain  Musgravc  and  Mr.  Raynal  again 
launched  their  .boat,  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  they  landed  at  Port  Adven- 
ture,  in  a  very  weak  and  exhausted  state,  and  were 
kindly  received  by  Captain  Cross,  of  the  Flying 
Scud.  They  afterwards  sailed  with  him  for  the 
island  of  Invercai^ill,  where  they  landed  on  the 
27th  of  July. 

Having  stated  the  circumstance  of  his  shipwreck 
at  Auckuind  to  the  authorities  at  Invercargill,  a 
large  subscription  was  immediately  got  up  for  Cap- 
tain Musgrave,  and  finally  a  boat,  well  furnished 
with  clothing,  blankets,  and  other  necessaries,  was 
provided  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  former 
island  for  the  men  who  had  been  left  there.  On 
the  30th  of  July  the  boat  weighed  anchor,  and, 
after  an  extremely  rough  passage,  and  repeated 
delays  owing  to  great  stress  of  weather,  they  once 
more  Unded  at  Auckland,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
and  "  beat  up "  for  their  old  hut,  within  a  mile  of 
which  they  met  their  fellow-castaway.  The  poor 
men  were  in  a  very  reduced  condition,  being  half 
starved.  Captain  Musgrave  Immediately  provided 
them  with  a  hearty  and  substantial  meal,  to  which 
they  did  ample  justice,  for  they  had  been  so  pinched 
for  food  during  the  captain's  absence  that,  on  one 
occasion,  they  were  obliged  to  catch  mice  and  eat 
them.  **  Moreover,  it  appears,"  says  our  author, 
^*  that  they  could  not  agree,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  although  there  were  only  two  of  them  on  the 
island,  they  were  on  the  point  of  separating  and 
living  apart!**  On  the  Ist  of  September,  the 
whole  party  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
Auckland  Islands,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Port 
Adventure,  whence  Captain  Musgrave  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  Melbourne. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  Auckland,  the 
captain  liad  discovered  the  dead  body  of  a  man  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  seaman  who  had  died  of 
starvation ;  and  he  also  found  the  ruins  of  some  huts, 
traces  of  vegetation,  and  other  signs  of  the  island 
having  been  inhabited.  On  arriving  at  Melbourne, 
from  which  |K>rt  several  vessels  whicli  had  previously 
sailed  were  missing.  Captain  Musgrave  waited  on 
the  authorities,  and,  having  stated  the  above  facts, 
offered  his  services  to  rescue  those  persons  whom  he 
believed  to  be  still  on  the  island.  A  8tcaniship  was 
accorrlingly  at  once  equipped  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Norman ;  and  this  vessel,  being  amply 
supplied  with  stores,  clothing,  &c.,  set  sail  for  Auck- 
land on  the  4th  of  last  OetolxT,  a<!Companied  by 
Captain  Musgrave.  However,  on  arriving  at  the 
island,  no  signs  of  any  human  beings,  either  dead 
or  living,  were  discovered,  although  the  group  was 
diligently  searched  throughout.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  castaways  ha<l  been  pre- 
viously rescued  by  foreign  vessels  which  had  touched 
at  the  Auckland  Isles  at  different  periods,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  introduction  and  appendix  to  Captain 
Musgrave's  work  by  Mr.  ShiUinglaw,  the  editor. 

The  present  narrative  is  a  most  striking  record  of 


patient  endurance  and  heroic  fortitude  under  severe 
trials  and  suflTerings,  of  dogged  perseverance  and 
resolution;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work 
will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  with 
combined  feeling  of  pity  and  admiration,  by  many 
persons  both  in  En<iland  and  the  colonies. 


persons 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

*^  The  Death  of  Lucretius"  is  said  to  be  the  title 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  poem. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomjwon,  Re^us  ProlcKsor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  succeeds  the 
late  Dr.  Whewell  as  Master  of  Trmity. 

The  Tycoon  has  sent  seven  young  Japanese  to 
Russia,  to  learn  the  language,  and  to  study  naval 
and  military  science. 

A  Swedish  nobleman  has  been  making  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  by  driving  a  team  of 
Norwegian  dogs  attached  to  a  sort  of  droiska. 

From  Paris  we  hear  that  M.  Gustavo  Dor^  is 
preparing  to  illustrate  La  Fontaine's  *^  Fables,*'  for 
which  purpose  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  studying  animals,  not  forgetting 
fourteen  rats,  more  or  less,  which  he  keeps  in  an 
immense  cage  in  his  studiio,  in  order  to  observe 
their  habits. 

The  Kladderadatsch,  the  Punch  of  Berlin,  has  a 
clever  and  somewhat  ominous  cartoon.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  two  gladiators,  are  approaching  a  throne 
upon  which  the  Emperor  of  tne  French  is  seated, 
clothed  in  the  toga,  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  vic- 
tory encircling  his  brow.  The  gladiators  are  hold- 
ing up  their  swords,  and  uttering  the  formula,  *^3fa- 
riluri  te  salutant''  whilst  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
countenance  expresses  the  delight  he  feeb  at  the 
prospect  of  this  combat  h  Voutrance, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sociel^des  Gens  de  Let* 
tres,  in  Paris,  Alexander  Dumas  advocated  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  theatre,  where  plays  of 
every  nation  would  he  performed.  He  merely  asks 
for  two  millions  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  and  prom- 
ises to  subscribers  of  2/,  6/,  or  1000/.,  100  per  cent 
profit.  M.  Dumas  purposes  travelling  all  over  the 
known  world  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  feels  con- 
fident he  will  yet  construct  his  cosmopolitan  theatre. 

Among  the  many  munificent  contributions  to 
literature  made  by  the  Bavarian  government,  is  a 
complete  edition  of  the  chronicles  of  the  cities  of 
Germany  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteeiitli  cen- 
tury. Three  volumes  have  been  published,  and  a 
fresh  set  is  commenced  by  the  Chronicles  of.  Augs- 
burg, which  ■  are  rich  in  picturesque  anecdotes,  and 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

M.  Pn^ vobt-Paradol,  of  whom  there  is  so  much 
talk  in  Paris  just  now,  is  well  known  for  his  love  of 
horsemanship,  as  well  as  his  little  regard  for  the 
present  dynasty.  A  curious  circumstance  happened 
to  him  a  few  years  since.  Being  unable  to  keep  a 
stable  of  his  own,  he  had  hired  a  horse  from  a  deal- 
er. It  was  a  strong,  spirited  animal,  and  off  he  gal- 
loped on  it  to  the  Bois.  There  he  fell  in  witli  the 
Prince  Imperial,  attended  bv  a  small  escort  of  dra- 
goons. Just  then  the  bugler  blew  a  call,  and  at 
the  sound  M.  PnSvost-ParadoVs  horse  pricked  up  its 
ears  and  suddenly  joined  the  troop.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  young  journzdist  was 
carried  along  with  the  escort,  and  nad  to  ride  into 
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the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  in  attendance  on  the 
Prince.  It  tamed  out  that  he  was  mounted  on  an 
old  cavalry  horse. 

A  MOST  curious  gathering  of  autograph  letters, 
addressed  to  the  late  Lady  Blessington  by  artists, 
literary  men,  noblemen,  and  others,  has  just  been 
sold  by  auction  in  London.  The  names  of  Moore, 
Shelley,  Landseer,  Dickens,  Macready,  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Disraeli,  and  many  other  celebrities  occurred. 
There  were  also  some  very  extraordinary  relics  in 
the  shape  of  locks  of  hair  of  distinguished  persons ; 
amongst  others,  Lucretia  Borgia  (given  by  her  to 
Peter  Bembo,  and  presented  to  Lady  Blessington 
by  the  Abb^  Bentivoglio,  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  24th  May,  1826) ;  the  Duke  of 
Wellin|^n,  Lord  Nelson,  Countess  Guiocioli,  and 
Mrs.  nemans. 

An  important  addition  to  the  means  of  diminish- 
ing pain  has  been  made  by  an  English  physician, 
who  nas  introduced  a  new  method  of  producing  lo- 
cal insensibility  to  the  knife.  Chloroform  robs  the 
most  terrible  surgical  procedures  of  the  worst  hor- 
rors which  formerly  surrounded  them,  and  has  even 
rendered  possible  some  operations  which  could 
hardly  have  been  attempted  without  it ;  but  it  has 
its  own  peril, — the  peril  of  death.  Surgeons  just- 
ly encourage  their  piatients,  by  reciting  to  them  the 
statistics  of  fiital  accidents  under  chloi^orm,  which, 
incomplete  though  thej)r  be,  demonstrate  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  such  misfortunes.  It  has,  however, 
been  observed  by  all  authors  who  have  collected 
these  cases,  that  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of 
the  recorded  deaths  have  occurred  where  only  mi- 
nor operations  have  been  contemplated.  Hence  a 
rapid  and  efficient  means  of  producing  local  ansss- 
thesia,  and  one  free  from  any  of  the  constitutional 
risks  attending  the  administration  of  chloroform,  is 
a  boon  of  great  price.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  effects 
this  result  by  directing  on  the  skin  a  finely  divided 
spray  of  pure  ether,  using  an  ingenious  modification 
of  the  spray  tubes,  lately  much  in  vogue  as  toys,  for 
diffusing  perfumes.  A  rapid  blanching  of  the  skin, 
and  insensibility  to  pain,  follow  in  fix>m  about  thirty 
seconds  to  two  minutes.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
operations  have  within  the  last  few  weeks  been 
painlessly  conducted  under  this  method.  It  is  only 
likely  to  be  generally  useful  for  superficial  oper- 
ations ;  but  these  are  so  often  undergone  at  the  cost 
of  great  terror  and  anguish,  througn  dread  of  the 
risks  of  chloroform,  that  the  value  of  this  invention 
must  be  very  great. 

Ak  extremely  interesting  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Fiesole,  on  the  site  of  a  vineyard  adjoining 
the  Villa  Mozzi,  or  Villa  Spence  as  it  should  now 
be  called  in  accordance  with  Florentine  custom, 
which  confers  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  villa 
on  it.  During  the  process  of  digging  trenches,  the 
laborers  came  on  the  foundations  of  what  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  must  have  been  an  Etruscan 
temple,  and  also  of  a  conduit,  and  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  circular  welL  The  base  of  a  large  col- 
umn has  been  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  a  wall,  re- 
sembling in  its  nature  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
city  waU,  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 

These  discoveries  are  of  such  importance  that 
Mr.  Spence  purposes  continuing  the  excavations  in 
hopiis  of  finding  further  relics  of  the  past  Bearing 
in  mind  how  important  a  place  Fiesole  was,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  hill  has  never  been  thoroughly 
examined.     Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  con- 


stitute all  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  or  the  Etruscan  age,  ex- 
cepting some  fra^ents  employed  in  the  ccmstnic- 
tion  of  other  buddings,  and  a  few  relioB.  The 
amphitheatre  was  excavated  in  1809,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Prussian  nobleman ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
though  Yery  interesting,  the  greater  portion  was 
again  covered  with  earUi.  '  The  unexplored  part  of 
Fiesole  is,  indeed,  so  full  of  promise  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  efficiently  explored. 


A  COMMON  CmLD. 

A  LONDON  LTRIC. 

Reflective  reader,  you  may  go 
From  Chelsea  unto  outer  Bow, 

And  back  again  to  Chelsea, 
Nor  grudge  the  journey,  if  you  meet^ 
In  lane  or  alley,  square  or  street  — 
I!1ie  child  whom  au  the  childnm  greet 

As  Elsie,  —  little  Elsie. 

A  pretty  name,  —  a  pretty  fibce,  — 
And  pretty  ways  that  give  a  grace 

To  all  she  does  or  utters, 
Were  all  that  Fortune  could  bestow 
About  a  dozen  years  ago. 
When  little  Elne's  lot  below 

Got  cast  among  the  gutters. 

For  Fate,  you  see,  has  willed  it  so 
That  even  folks  in  Botten-Bow 

Are  not  without  their  trials ; 
YHiile  only  they  who  know  the  ways 
Of  wicked  London's  waifi  and  strays 
Can  fancy  how  the  seven  days 

Pass  over  Seven  Dials. 

Suppose  an  able  artisan 

(The  common  type  of  workin^HBian 

So  written-at  and  lectured), 
From  all  the  fevers  that  infest 
His  temporary  fever-nest. 
Selects  a  deadly  one ;  the  rest 

Jb  easily  conjectured. 

'T  was  hard  upon  his  death,  I  think, 
That  Elsie's  mother  took  to  drink 

(And  harder  still  on  baby). 
The  reason  of  it  ?    I  confess 
I  'd  rather  leave  it  you  to  guess. 
Perhap  't  was  utter  loneliness ; 

Or  love  of  gin,  it  may  be. 

So  there  was  Elsie  all  astray. 
And  growing  bigger  day  by  day. 

But  hardly  growing  better. 
No  other  girl,  m  all  we  set 
That  looks  on  Elsie  as  its  pet, 
But  knows  at  least  the  alphabet ; 

And  Elsie — not  a  letter. 

So,  reader,  I  had  best  be  dumb 
Upon  the  future  that  may  come 

To  this  forlorn  she-urchin. 
Her  days  are  pretty  bright  pro  tern. 
So  let  her  make  the  most  of  them. 
Among  the  labyrinths  that  hem 

Saint  Giles's  ugly  church  in. 
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MISEBY-MONGERS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX." 

**  PooB  fellow,"  said  A  to  B.,  looking  after  C.  (a 
nratoal  firieiid)  with  mingled  rcsard  and  regret. 
^  He  will  never  be  happy  himise^  nor  make  any 
other  human  being  happy." 

It  was  most  true.  Poor  C.  was  a  very  worthy 
man ;  an  honest,  kindly,  and  well-intentioned  man ; 
weU-to-do  in  business;  in  his  domestic  relations 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise ;  blessed  with  good 
health,  good  looks,  and  rather  more  than  the  ayer- 
age  dT  Drains.  Altogether  an  enviable  person  — 
externally.  Yet  his  friend,  apparently  much  less 
lucky  than  himself,  regarded  him  with  the  profound- 
est  pily.  "  No,  C.  will  never  be  happy.  JNothing  in 
this  woM  would  ever  mak»  him  nappy."  And 
nothing  ever  did. 

C.  is  no  uncommon'  character.  He  was  a  misery- 
monger:  one  of  those  moral  cuttle-fishes  who  carry 
about  with  them,  and  produce  out  of  their  own  or- 
ganism,  the  black  liquid  in  which  the^r  swim.  If 
uey  could  only  swim  in  it  alone  1  Is  it  any  good 
to  show  their  own  likeness,  —  these  poor  creatures, 
who,  without  any  real  woe,  contrive  to  make  them- 
selves and  everybody  about  them  thoroughly  miser^ 
able  ?  Can  we  shake  them  out  of  tkeir  folly  by  a 
word  of  common  sense  ?  Probably  not ;  your  con- 
firmed misery-monger  is  the  most  hopeless  being  in 
creation ;  but  there  are  incipient  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint', which,  taken  in  time,  are  curable.  To  such, 
It  may  not  be  onadvisable  to  present  these  incur- 
ables as  a  wholesome  "  shocking  example." 

Misery-moDsers  (the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson,  yet  it  suits)  are  tho6e  who  do  not  really 
suffer  affliction,  but  make  a  trade  of  it,  —  and  often 
a  very  thriving  business  toa  They  are  scattered 
among  every  class,  but  especially  they  belong  to  the 
**  genus  irritabile," — the  second  or  toird  rate  order 
of  people  who  live  by  their  brains.  Not  the  first 
order,  —  for  the  highest  form  of  intellect  is  rarelpr 
miserable.  True  eenius  of  the  completest  kind  is 
not  only  a  mental  but  a  moral  quality.  Itself  cre- 
ates the  atmosphere  it  lives  in :  a  higher  and  rarer 
air  than  that  of  common  earth.  . 

^  Cahn  pleasures  there  abide;  — majestic  pains." 

To  a  really  great  man,  the  petty  vanities,  shallow 
angers,  and  morbid  crotchets  of  smaller  natures  are 
unknown.  Above  all,  genius  gives  to  its  possessor 
a  larger,  clearer  vision;  eyes  that  look  outwards, 
not  inwards.  That  enormous  Ego  —  the  source  of 
so  many  puny  woes  to  lesser  minds  —  rarely  grows 
rampant  m  a  man  who  is  great  enough  to  know  his 


own  littleness.  Conse(juently,  be  is  saved  at  once 
firom  a  hundred  vexations  which  dog  the  heels  of 
a  mental  Chang  —  a  seven-foot  giant  of  genius  — 
who  is  always  measuring  himself  with  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  and  requiring,  or  fancyiiu^  he  requires, 
larger  clothes,  longer  beds,  and  bigger  nats  than  they. 
When  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  annoyed  at  these 
exactions,  find  that  the  small  son  of  Anak  is  not  so 
very  much  taller  than  themselves,  cut  him  up  in  re- 
views or  snub  him  in  society,  great  is  the  vexation 
of  spirit  he  endures.  But  your  real  giant,  who  never 
thinks  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  at  all,  takes  the 
matter  quite  calmly :  whatever  be  his  own  altitude, 
he  sees  before  him  an  ideal  fiur  higher  than  himself, 
and  ten  times  higher  than  anything  they  see,  and 
this  keeps  him  at  once  very  numUe  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  very  indifferent  to  theirs.  The  present 
essayist,  though  decidedly  not  a  man  of  genius,  has 
known  a  good  many  such,  and  has  always  found 
them  neither  strutting  like  peacocks  nor  marching 
on  stilts,  but  moving  about  as  mild  and  tame  as  the 
elephant  in  the  ^ological  Gardens,  and  as  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  their  own  magnitude.  It 
IS  your  second-rate,  your  merely  clever  man^  who, 
ape-like,  is  always  rattling  at  the  bars  of  his  cage ; 
mopping  and  mowing  to  attract  attention,  and 
eagerly  nolding  out  his  paw  for  the  nuts  and  apples 
of  public  appreciation,  which,  if  he  does  not  get  — 
why  he  sits  and  howls  I 

Such  people  have  rarely  suffered  any  dire  calam- 
ity or  heart-deep  blow.  To  have  sat  down  with  sor- 
row —  real  sorrow  —  more  often  gives  a  steadiness 
and  balance  to  the  whole  character,  and  leaves 
behind  a  permanent  consistent  cheerfulness,  more 
touching,  and  O  how  infinitely  more  blessed  than 
the  mirth  of  those  who  have  never  known  grief! 
Also,  after  deep  anguish  comes  a  readiness  to  seize 
upon,  make  the  best  of,  and  enjoy  to  the  uttermost, 
every  passing  pleasure :  for  the  man  who  has  once 
known  famine  will  never  waste  even  a  crumb  again. 
Rather  will  he  look  with  compassionate  wonder  at 
the  many  who  scatter  recklessly  their  daily  bread 
of  comfort  and  peace ;  who  turn  disgusted  fix>m  a 
simple  breakfast,  because  they  are  looking  forwards 
to  a  possible  sumptuous  dinner;  or  throw  away  con- 
temptuously thev  wholesome  crust,  because  they 
see,  with  envious  eyes,  their  opposite  neighbor  feed- 
ing on  plum-cake. 

No,  tne  miserable  people  whom  one  meets  are  not 
the  really  unhappy  ones,  or  rather  those  who  have 
actual  misfortune  to  bear,  there  being  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  misfortune  and  unhappiness.  How 
oflcn  do  we  see  moving  in  society,  carrying  every- 
where a  pleasant  face,  and  troubling  no  one  with 
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their  secret  care,  those  whom  we  know  are  burdened 
with  an  inevitable  incommunicable  ^ef:  an  insane 
wife,'  a  dissipated  husband,  tyrannical  parents,  or 
ungrateful  cnildren  ?  Yet  they  say  nothing  about 
it,  this  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  which  their  neigh- 
bors all  know  of  or  guess  at,  but  upon  which  the^ 
themselves  quietly  turn  the  key,  and  go  on  their 
way ;  uncomplaining,  and  thankful  to  be  spared 
complaining.  What  good  will  it  do  them  to  moan  ? 
It  is  not  they,  the  unfortunate  men,  nor  vet  the  men 
of  genius,  who  contrive  to  make  miserable  their  ovm 
lives  and  those  of  everybody  connected  with  them. 
The  true  misery-mongers  are  a  very  diflfcrent  race ; 
you  may  find  the  key  to  their  mystery  in  Milton's 
famous  axiom,  — 

**  Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  suffering.** 

There,  for  once,  the  Devil  spoke  truth.  Miserable 
people  are  invariably  weak  people. 

^  0  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong, 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong.*' 

Of  course  nd,  because  his  firm  will  must  in  time 
shake  off  any  suffering- ;  and  because  no  amount  of 
externally  inflicted  evil  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
evil  which  a  man  inflicts  upon  himself;  by  feeble- 
ness of  purpose,  by  cowardly  non-resistance  to  op- 
pression,  and  by  a  general  uncertainty  of  fums  or 
acts.  He  wl\o  sees  the  right,  and  cannot  follow  it ; 
who  loves  all  things  noble,  yet  dare  not  fi^ht  against 
things  ignoble  in  himself  or  others ;  who  is  haunted 
by  a  hi^h  ideal  of  what  he  wishes  to  be,  yet  is  for- 
ever f^ng  short  of  it,  and  tortured  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  does  fall  short  of  it,  and  that  his 
friends  are  judging  him,  not  unjustly,  by  what  he  is 
rather  than  by  what  he  vainly  aims  at  being,  —  this 
man  is,  necessarily,  one  of  the  unhappiest  creatures 
living.  One  of  tuc  most  harmful  too,  since  you  can 
be  on  your  guard  against  the  downright  villain,  but 
the  aesthetic  evil-doer,  the  tiieoretically  good  and 
practically  bad  man,  who  has  lofly  aspirations  with- 
out performances,  virtuous  impulses  and  no  persist- 
ence, —  against  such  an  one  you  have  no  weapons 
to  use.  He  disarms  your  resentment  by  exciting 
your  pity ;  is  forever  crying  "  Quarter,  quarter ! " 
and,  tnough  you  feel  that  he  deserves  none,  that  his 
weakness  nas  injured  yourself  and  others  as  much 
as  any  wickedness,  still,  out  of  pure  compassion,  you 
sheathe  vour  righteous  sword  and  let  him  escape  un- 
punished. Up  he  rises,  fresh  as  ever,  and  pursues 
nis  course,  always  sinning  and  alwa)*^  repenting,  yet 
claiming  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  sin,  but  the  peni- 
tence; continually  and  obstinately  miserable,  yet 
blind  to  the  fact  that  half*  his  misery  is  caused  by 
himself  alone. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  root  of  misery-mon- 
gering,  —  selfishness.  None  but  a  thoroughly  selfish 
person  can  be  always  unhappy.  Life  is  so  equally 
oalanced  that  there  is  always  as  much  to  rejoice  as 
to  weep  over,  if  we  are  only  able  —  and  willing  — 
to  rejoice  in  and  for  and  through  others. 

"  Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day,*'  — 

if  we  will  but  let  it  be  so,  —  if  we  will  allow  our 
sky  to  clear  and  our  wounds  to  heal,  —  believing  in 
the  wonderfully  reparative  powers  of  Nature  when 
she  is  given  free  play.  But  these  poor  souls  will  not 
give  her  free  play;  they  prefer  to  indulge  in  their 

friefs,  refusing  obstinately  all  remedies,  till  they 
ring  on  a  cmx>nic  dyspepsia  of  the  soul,  which  is 
oflen  combined  with  a  corresponding  disease  of  the 
body. 


It  may  seem  a  dreodfbl  doctrine  to  poetical  peo- 
ple ;  but  two  thirds  of  a  man's  woes  nsually  begin  — 
m  his  stomach.     Irr^ular  feeding,  walking,  and 
sleeping,  with  much  too  regular  smoking,  are  the 
cause  of  half  the  melancholy  poetry  and  cynical 
prose  with  which  we  are  inundated.    Also  of  many 
a  miserable  home,  hiding  its  miseries  under  the  de- 
cent decorum  which  society  has  the  good  taste  and 
good  feeling  to  abstain  fiom  prying  too  closely  into; 
and  of  not  a  few  open  scandids,  bankruptcies,  and 
divorce  cases.    If  a  modem  edition  of  the  Miseries 
of  Human  Life  were  to  be  written,  the  author  might 
well  trace  them  to  that  unsanitary  condition,  first  of 
body  and  then  of  mind,  into  which  civilization,  or 
the  luxurious  extreme  of  it,  has  brought  us,  and 
upon  which  some  of  us  rather  pride  ourselves,  as  if 
it  were  a  grand  thing  to  be  *'  morbid  " ;  quite  for- 
getting the  origin  of  the  word,  and  that  such  a 
condition,  whether  mental  or  physical,  or  both  com- 
bined, is,  in  truth,  not  life,  but  the  beginning  of 
death,  to  every  human  being. 

And  suppose  it  is  so.  Granted  that  I  am  a  maa 
with  "  nerves,"  or  "  liver,"  or  any  other  permanent 
ailment,  am  I  to  make  my  ill-used  and  consequently 
ill-conducted  interior  a  nuisance  to  all  my  family 
and  firiends  ?  Did  no  man's  head  ever  ache  bat 
mine  ?  Is  no  one  else  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  a 
too  sensitive  organism,  obliged  to  struggle  with  and 
control  it,  and  at  least  contrive  that  it  shall  trouble 
others  as  little  as  possible  ?  Why  should  my  wife, 
sister,  or  daughter  be  expected  to  bestow  unlimited 
sympathy  upon  every  small  suffering  of  mine,  while 
she  hides  many  an  ache  and  pain  which  I  ney«r 
even  know  of,  or,  knowing,  should  scarcely  heed,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  affected  my  own  personal  comfort, 
or  because  it  is  a  certain  annoyance  to  me  that  any- 
body  should  require  sympathy  but  myself?  Have 
my  friends  no  anxieties  of  their  own  that  I  should 
be  forever  laying  upon  them  the  burden  of  mine,— 
always  exacting  and  requiting  nothing?  People 
like  a  fair  balance,  —  a  cheery  give  and  take  in  the 
usefulnesses  as  well  as  the  pleasantnesses  of  bfe.  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that,  aiter  a  time,  they  a  little 
shrink  firom  me,  are  shy  of  asking  me  to  dinner  ?  — 
at  least,  oflen.  For  they  feel  I  may  be  a  cloud  upon 
the  social  board;  my  moods  are  so  various,  they 
never  know  how  to  take  me.  They  are  very  sony 
for  me,  very  kind  to  me,  but,  in  plain  English,  they 
would  rather  have  my  room  than  my  company.  1 
am  too  i'ull  of  myseif  ever  to  be  any  pleasure  or 
benefit  to  others. 

For  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  most  sell^ntained  * 
natures  are  always  the  least  seli^ngrossed ;  and 
those  to  whom  everybody  applies  for  help,  most  sel- 
dom ask  or  require  it.  The  centre  sun  of  every 
family,  round  which  the  others  instinctively  revolve, 
is  sure  to  be  a  planet  bright  and  fixed,  carrying  its 
light  within  itself.  But  a  man  whose  soul  is  all 
darkness,  or  who  is  at  best  a  poor  wandering  star, 
eager  to  kindle  his  puny  candle  at  somebody  else's 
beams,  can  be  a  light  and  a  blessing  to  nobody. 

And  he  may  be  —  probably  withqut  intending  it 
—  quite  the  opposite.  Who  does  not,  in  visiting  a 
household,  soon  discover  the  one  who  contributes 
nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  who  is  a  sort  of 
eleemosynary  pensioner  on  everybody's  forbearance, 
living,  as  beggars  do,  by  the  continual  exhibition  of 
his  sores,  and  often  getting  sympathy  —  as  begears 
get  half-pence  — just  to  be  rid  of  him  ?  Who  cfoes 
not  recognize  the  person  whose  morning  step  upon 
the  stair,  so  fkr  fi^m  having  ^  music  in 't,"  sends  a 
premonitory  shiver,  and  even  a  dead  silence,  xound 
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tlie  cheerful,  chattering  breakfast-table  ?  —  whcMse 
departure  to  busineflB,  or  elsewhere,  causes  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  domestic  barometer  ?  —  nay,  whose  very 
quitting  a  room  eives  a  sense  of  relief  as  of  a  cloud 
lifted  off?  Tet  ne  may  have  many  good  qualities, 
but  they  are  all  obscured  and  rendered  useless  by 
the  incessant  recurrence  to  and  absorption  in  self, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  his  endless  woes.  And,  alas ! 
while  believing  himself — as  he  wishes  to  be  —  the 
most  important  person  in  his  circle,  our  miserable 
friend  Mia  really  the  lowest  place  therein,  —  that  of 
the  <Hie  whom  nobody  trusts,  nobody  leans  upon; 
whom  everybody  has  to  help,  but  who  is  never  ex- 
pected to  help  anybody.  How  could  he  ?  for  in  him 
18  lacking  the  very  foundation  of  all  helpfulness,  — 
the  strong,  brave,  cheerful  spirit  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  will  throw  itself  out  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  and  be  of  use  to  its  neighbor. 

Truly,  as  regards  usefulness,  one  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  labor  in  an  unlighted  coal-mine  as  to  do 
one's  work  in  the  world  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
petual gloom.  Nature  hersclfscoms  the  idea.  Some 
of  her  operations  are  carried  on  in  tender  temporary 
shadow, —  but  only  temporary.  Nothing  with  her 
is  permanently  dark,  except  the  corruption  of  the 
erave.  Wherever,  in  any  man's  temperament,  is 
mcurable  sadness,  morbid  melancholy,  be  sure  there 
18  something  also  corrupt ;  something  which  shrinks 
from  the  liglit  because  it  needs  to  be  hid ;  something 
diseased,  in  body  or  mind,  which,  so  far  from  being 
petted  and  indulged  and  glossed  over  with  poeticiu 
nncies,  needs  to  be  rooted  out  —  with  a  hand, 
gentle,  indeed,  but  strong  and  firm  as  that  of  the 
good  surgeon,  who  deab  deliberately  present  pain 
mfuitxre  good. 

A  healthy  temperament,  though  not  insensible  to 
sorrow,  never  revels  in  it  or  is  subdued  by  it ;  it  ac- 
cepts it,  endures  it,  and  then  looks  round  for  the 
best  mode  of  curing  it  We  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  on  the  rising  generation  —  who,  like  the 
young  bears,  have  all  their  troubles  before  them  — 
that  suffering  is  not  a  normal,  but  an  abnormal  state ; 
and  that  to  believe  otherwise  is  to  believe  that  this 
world  is  a  mere  chaos  of  torment  m^de  fbr  the 
amusement  of  the  omnipotent — not  God,  but  Devil 
—  who  rules  it.  Fain  must  exist  —  for  some  .inscru- 
table end  -*  inseparable  from  the  present  economy 
of  the  world ;  but  we  ought,  out  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice,  and  especially  religion,  to  re- 
card  it,  not  as  the  law  of  our  Uves,  but  as  an  acci- 
dent, osuadly  resulting  from  our  breaking  that  law. 
We  cannot  wholly  prevent  suffering,  but  we  can 
guard  against  it,  in  degree;  and  we  never  need 
whc^y  succumb  to  it  till  we  succumb  to^the  univer- 
sal defeat,  preparatory  to  the  immortal  victory. 

When  one  thinks  of  death  —  of  how  brief,  at  best, 
18  our  little  dajr,  and  bow  quickly  comes  the  end 
that  levels  all  things,  what  folly  seems  the  habit  of 
misery  ?  —  for  it  grows  into  a  mere  habit,  quite  in- 
dependent of  causes.  Why  keep  up  this  perpetual 
moan,  and  always  about  ourselves,  because  we  are  not 
rich  enough,  or  handsome  enough,  or  loved  enough, — 
because  other  people  have  better  luck  than  we  ?  Pos- 
sibly they  have ;  —  and  possibly  not :  for  we  all  know 
oar  own  private  cares,  but  few  of  us  know  our  neigh- 
bor's. And  so  we  CO  on,  always  finding  some  pet  griev- 
ance to  nurse,  ana  coaxing  it  from  a  trifling  vexation 
into  an  incurable  grief  or  an  unpardonable  wrong. 
Little  matter  what  it  is ;  to  a  man  of  this  tempera- 
ment any  peg  will  do  whereon  to  hang  the  gloomy 
pall,  self-woven,  of  perpetual  sorrow.  Or  else  he  spins 
It,  spider-like,  out  of  nis  own  bowels,  and  when  its 


filmy  meshes  grow  into  great  bars  between  him  and 
the  sky,  he  thinks  with  his  petty  web  he  has  blurred 
the  whole  creation. 

Poor  wretch  I  if  he  could  only  pull  it  down  and 
sweep  it  away  I  —  if  he  could  accept  his  lot,  even 
though  a  hard  one,  an  afflicted  stomach,  sensitive 
nerves,  a  naturally  bad  temper,  or  an  unnaturally 
empty  purse.  Still,  my  friend,  grin  and  bear  it ! 
Be  sure  you  do  not  suffiSr  alone ;  many  another  is 
much  worse  off  than  you.  Why  not  try  to  give 
him  a  helping  hand,  and  strengthen  yourself  by  the 
giving  of  it  r  For  we  do  not  wish  to  mal^e  a  mock 
of  you,  you  miserable  misery-monger,  since  you 
are  much  to  be  pitied ;  and  there  is  a  sad  reality  at 
the  bottom  of  your  most  contemptible  shams.  We 
would  rather  rouse  you  to  for^t  yourself,  and  then, 
be  sure,  you  will  gradually  forget  your  sufferings. 
And  supposing  these  should  remain  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  your 
individual  lot  or  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  common-sense  argument  of  the  sage 
author  of  "  Original  Poems,"  remonstrating  with 
an  unwashed  child, 

**  If  the  water  is  cold,  and  the  comb  hurts  your  head. 
What  good  will  it  do  you  to  cry  ?  " 

Alack  1  we  are  exceedingly  like  naughty  children ; 
we  do  not  enjoy  being  made  clean. 

And  yet,  some  of  us  who  have  gone  through  a 
rather  severe  course  of  lavatory  education,  can  un- 
derstand the  blessing  <»f  a  sunsniny  face,  —  ay,  even 
in  the  midst  of  inevitable  sorrow.  Some  of  us  feel 
the  peace  that  dweUs  ever  at  the  core  of  a  con- 
tented heart,  which,  though  it  has  ceased  to  expect 
much  happiness  for  itself,  is  ever  ready  to  rejoice  in 
the  happiness  of  others.  And  many  of  us  still  show 
in  daily  life  the  quiet  dignity  of  endurance ;  of  not 
dwelling  upon  or  exaggerating  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune ;  of  putting  smafl  annoyances  in  one's  pocket, 
instead  of  flourishing  them  abroad  in  other  people's 
faces,  like  the  jilt^  spinster  who  "rushed  into 
novel-writing,  and  made  her  private  wrong  a  public 
nuisance."  How  much  wiser  is  it  to  hide  our 
wrongs,  to  smother  our  vexations,  to  bear  our  ill- 
nesses, whether  of  body  or  mind,  as  privately  and 
silently  as  we  can.  Also,  so  flu*  as  it  is  possible,  to 
bear  them  ourselves  alone,  thankful  for  s^pathy, 
and  help  too,  when  it  comes ;  but  not  going  about 
beseeching  for  it,  or  angry  when  we  do  not  get  it, 
having  strength  enough  to  do  without  it,  and  rely 
solely  on  the  Help  Divine. 

For  to  that  point  it  must  always  come.  The  man 
who  is  incuraoiy  and  permanently  miserable  is  not 
only  an  offence  to  his  fellow-creatures,  but  a  sinner 
gainst  his  God.  He  is  perpetually  saying  to  his 
Creator,  "  Why  hast  Thou  made  me  thus  V  Why 
not  have  made  me  as  I  wanted  to  be,  and  have  given 
me  such  and  such  things  which  I  desired  to  have  ? 
I  know  they  would  have  been  good  for  me,  and  then 
I  should  have  been  happy.  I  am  far  wiser  than 
Thou.  Make  me  what  /choose,  and  grant  me  what 
/  require,  or  else  I  will  be  perpetually  miserable." 

And  so  he  Uves,  holding  up  his  melancholy  face, 
poor  fool !  as  an  unceasing  protest  against  the  wi»- 
dom  eternal, — against  the  sunshiny  sky,  the  pleasant 
earth,  and  the  happy  loving  hearts  that  are  always 
to  be  found  somewuere  therein.  Overclouded  at 
times,  doubtless,  yet  never  quite  losing  their  happi- 
ness while  there  is  something  left  them  to  love,  —  ay, 
though  it  be  but  a  dirty  crying  child  in  the  streets, 
whom  they  can  comfort  with  a  smile  or  a  half-penny. 

Such  peoole  may  be  unhappy,  —  niay  have  to  suf- 
fer acutely  mr  a  time, — but  they  will  never  become 
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misery-mongers.  Theirs  is  a  healthiness  of  nature 
which  has  toe  power  of  throwing  off  disease  to  the 
final  hour  of  worn-out  nature.  Their  souls,  like 
their  bodies,  will  last  to  the  utmost  limit  of  a  green 
old  age,  giving  and  taking  comfort,  a  blessedness  to 
themselves  and  all  about  them.  In  their  course  of 
life  many  a  storm  may  come;  but  it  never  finds 
them  unprepared.  They  are  sound  good  ships,  well 
rigged,  well  ballasted ;  if  affliction  comes,  they  just 
'*  make  all  snu^,"  as  the  sailors  saj,  and  so  are  able 
to  ride  through  seas  of  sorrow  into  a  harbor  of 
peace,  —  finally,  into  that  last  harbor,  where  may 
Heaven  bring  at  last  every  mortal  soul,  even  misery- 
mongers  ! 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

Miles  and  miles  away  firom  London,  and  nearly 
an  hour's  drive  fix>m  the  nearest  railway  station, 
there  is  a  village,  as  little  known  as  might  be  ex- 
pected fi?om  so  remote  a  p>osition.  It  is  a  charming- 
ly pretty  villa^,  the  houses,  each  with  more  or  less 
of  garden  to  it,  scattered  about,  not  ranged  into 
any  attempt  at  a  street.  There  is  a  green,  which 
18  green,  and  not  parched  and  brown,  and  there  the 
Tillage  boys  play  cricket  in  the  long  summer  even- 
ings ;  and  above  it  is  a  heathery  common,  bounded 
by  a  fir-wood,  whose  auburn  trunks  and  boughs 
bum  in  the  sunset ;  while  below,  winding  softly 
through  flat,  rich  pastures,  a4;rout«tream  glides  be- 
tween its  fringes  of  sedges  and  bulrushes  and  tall 
water  myosotis,  blue  as  turquoises  in  the  sun. 

Just  out  of  the  village  stands  ihe  house  with  which 
we  chiefly  have  to  do.  It  is  inhabited  by  Dr.  Brit-' 
ton ;  he  is  an  M.  R  C.  S.,  and  used  to  make  a  fight 
to  be  called  Mr.  Britton,  his  proper  title ;  but  the 
village  would  not  have  it ;  his  prorcssion  was  doctor- 
ing, and  doctor  he  was,  and  doctor  he  should  be 
called ;  and  so  doctor  he  was  called,  till  he  had  be- 
come so  used  to  it,  that  any  other  prefix  to  his  name 
would  have  sounded  strange  and  un&miliar.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  had  two  children,  —  a  son,  who 
had  married  early  and  foolishly,  and  who  had  em- 
igrated, which  was  about  the  best  thing  he  could  do, 
and  a  daughter,  Nelly,  who  lived  with  nim,  and  kept 
his  house,  and  looked  after  him,  fit>m  his  shirt-but- 
tons to  such  of  his  correspondence  as  a  woman  could 
attend  to.  For  Mr.  Britton  was  a  much  cleverer 
medico  than  village  doctors  and  general  practition- 
ers are  wont  to  be,  and  his  practice  was  large  and 
widely  extended ;  all  the  county  families  for  miles 
round  employing  his  services  for  any  but  such  cases 
as  they  conceived  required  the  attendance  of  a  Lon- 
don physician. 

The  bouse  in  which  Mr.  Britton  and  his  daughter 
lived  was  very  unnecessarily  large  for  so  small  a 
&mily.  It  could  not  be  called  a  good  house  or  a 
pretty  house,  and  yet,  especially  for  the  summer,  it 
was  much  pleasanter  than  many  a  better  and  hand- 
somer one.  It  was  old,  and  the  rooms  were  low, 
and  those  on  the  ground  floor  had  beams  across  the 
ceilings,  and  the  windows  might  have  been  larger 
with  advantage,  and  the  doors  fewer  and  better 
placed.  But  the  walls  were  thick,  and  tibere  was 
abundance  of  space,  and  closets  and  cupboards  enough 
to  stow  away  all  the  goods  and  ichattels  of  a  large 
fiuuily.  And  there  was  a  snug  little  stable  for  the 
Doctor's  good  roadster,  and  a  chaise-house,  and  cow- 
house, and  poultry-house,  and  larder  and  dairy,  and 
all  that  wealth  of  out-houses  that  can  only  be  found 
now  appertaining  to  old-fashioned  middle^lass  tene- 
ments, and  which  are  as  unattainable  tS  the  wretch- 


ed inhabitants  of  the  modem  lath  and  plaster  abom- 
inations at  four  times  the  rent,  as  are  the  quiet  and 
repose -and  retirement  that  belong  to  uiose  old 
houses.    But  it  was  the  surroundings  of  the  cottage 
that  made  its  great  delight    For  it  stood  off  tSe 
road,  fi-om  which  it  was  quite  hidden,  nested  down 
into  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  fiiU  of  old-fub- 
ioned  flowers  and  some  newer  ones,  roses  especially, 
one  of  which  it  was  part  of  Nelly's  self-unpoBed 
morning  duties  to  gatner,  $di  gemmed  and  heavy 
with  df  w,  to  put  it  in  her  father's  button-hole,  be- 
fore he  started  on  his  daily  rounds.    He  used  to 
boast  that  firom  May  till  November  he  never  ins 
without  one.     There  were  little  belts'  and  screens  of 
Portugal  laurels  and  yew,  and  sunny  bits  of  lawn, 
one  of  which  boasted  a  magnificent  Himalaya  pine 
feathering  to  the  ground,  and  borders  blazing  with 
color  and  sunlight,  and  shady  nooks,  cool  and  green, 
of  rock-work  clothed  with  ferns  and  ground-ivy  and 
periwinkle  and  violets.    The  house  itself,  and  all  its 
dependencies,  were  tapestried  with  Yir^nia  creeper, 
clematis,  jasmin,  ivy,  and  crimson  China  roses,  and 
against  the  coach-house  wall,  in  the   face  of  the 
southwest  sun,  was  trained  a  vine  that  in  even 
moderately  hot  summers  ^delded  rich  clusters  of 
yellow-tinted,  sweet-watered  grapes  southern  vine- 
yards need  not  have  despised.    For  the  place  was 
warm  and  dry  and  sheltered,  and  everything  about 
it  throve,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  growing 
and  spreading,  and  Nelly  loved  and  tended  them 
all,  and  they  rewarded  her. 

To  this  home  Nelly  had  come  as  a  little  child,  after 
her  mother's  death,  and  she  remembered  no  other. 
That  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  for  she  was  now 
two-and-twenty,  though  she  hardly  looked  so  ftiuch. 
For  she  was  a  little  thing,  plump,  witii  a  round  face, 
smiling  dark  eyes,  and  a  bright  brown  complexion ; 
one  or  those  girls  whose  good  looks  consbt  in  perfect 
health,  in  coloring  and  expression,  and  a  certain 
Jreshness  of  appearance — fireahness  moral  as  well  as 
physical  —  that  keep  the  owner  young  for  long. 
Her  uneventful  and  unambitious  life  had  hitherto 
passed  in  that  happy  monotony  that  is  best  suited 
to  such  natures  as  hers ;  cheerful,  bright-,  contented 
ones,  that  take  the  daily  duties  of  their  humble 
lives  as  pleasures,  not  sacrifices,  and  are  yet  not 
without  a  touch  of  refinement  that  makes  the  doties 
less  prosaic.  She  need  not  have  been  now  keeping 
her  father's  house,  had  she  been  minded  to  keep  a 
house  of  her  own.  Two  years  ago  her  father  had 
had  a.  half-pupil,  half-assistant,  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
a  little  money  of  his  own,  and  expected  to  have 
some  more,  and  who  would  &in  have  had  her  prom- 
ise to  become  Mrs.  Baker  when  he  should  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  age  and  instmction  "  to  set  up  on 
his  own  hook,"  as  he  expressed  it.  But  Nelly  had 
not  been  so  minded.  She  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Ba- 
ker; she  first  laughed  at  him,  and  then,  when  he 
became  piteous  in  consequence,  she  was  sorry  for 
him,  very  sorry.  But  she  could  not  marry  him. 
When  she  thought  of  her  &ther  as  a  companion  (for 
not  being  in  the  faintest  degree  in  love,  she  looked 
at  the  two  men  in  this  light),  and  then  thought  of 
Mr.  Baker,  she  felt  it  comd  never,  never  be.  And 
she  had  not  for  a  moment,  at  any  time,  regretted  or 
repented  her  decision,  but  went  on  in  her  (joiet  way, 
taking  her  chance  of  what  the  future  might  bring 
her. 

Among  Dr.  Britton's  occasional  patients  was  a 
very  grand  family  indeed.  The  Eaii  of  Leyton- 
stone  had  an  estate  about  three  miles  finom  Summer- 
field,  and  there  he  passed  a  part  of  every  year  with 
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bis  two  children,  the  little  Lord  Leithbridge  and 
Lady  Agnes  Collingwood,  who,  under  the  care  of  a 
youn^  tator  and  an  elderly  ^vemess,  for  their  mother 
was  dead,  lived  almost  entirely  at  Leytonstone  Hall. 

The  young  tutor  was  a  north  countryman,  whose 
father,  a  poor  clergyman,  holding  a  little  cure  in  a 
yillaee  among  the^iUs  in  Westmoreland,  had,  see- 
ing the  boy's  aptitudes,  strueeled  hard  to  send  him 
to  college.  He  had  educateonim  himself  up  to  that 
point,  and  then  Andrew  Graham  had  entered  Ox- 
tbrd  as  a  sizer,  and  had  worked,  and  read,  and  Uved 
hard,  as  few  men  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning 
are  given  to  do.  He  had  carried  all  honors  before 
him;  he  could  write  and  speak  ^re  modem  lan- 
guages, and  read  seven;  he  knew  at  his  fingers' 
ends  all  the  best  books  in  all  these,  beside  the  clas- 
sical tongues ;  but  of  men  and  women  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Poor,  proud,  intensely  shy,  and  de- 
voted to  study,  he  Uvea  entirely  apart  from  even  the 
men  of  his  own  standing  in  his  own  college.  In 
their  sport  as  in  their  wonc  he  kept  aloof,  on^  forti- 
fying nimself  a^inst  the  exhausting  nature  of  his 
labors  by  prodi^ous  walks,  keeping  uways  the  same 
pace  up  hiU  and  down  dale,  choosmg  the  most  soh- 
tazy  paths,  and  never  heeding  weather.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
his  present  post,  that  of  tutor  to  the  little  Lord 
Leitlibridge,  and  librarian  to  his  &ther,  who  boasted 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in 
England ;  and  as  his  pupil  was  but  twelve,  his  work 
with  regard  to  him  was  so  light,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  could  easily  be  devoted  to  the  labor 
he  delighted  in,  —  the  care  and  arrangement  of  his 
belovea  books. 

Poor  Andrew,  he  was  not  comely  to  behold,  and 
was  young  in  nothing  but  his  years.  He  was  pale, 
and  spare,  and  lightpeyed,  and  lightish  haired,  and 
had  thin  whiskers,  and  wore  high  shirt-collars,  and 
hentated  in  his  speech.  He  was  so  intensely,  so 
painfully  shy,  and  spoke  so  rarely,  that  when  called 
upon  to  speak  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  too  un- 
used to  tne  employment  of  uttered  language  to  be 
able  to  find  the  words  he  wanted.  In  the  presence 
of  women,  and  especially  youns  women,  he  absolute- 
ly trembled.  It  was  long  b^ore  he  could  reply, 
without  starting  and  shrinking,  to  Mrs.  Brereton's 
—  Lady  Agnes's  governess  —  softly  spoken  ques- 
tions, and  had  Lady  Agnes  herself  been  more  than 
thirteen  when  he  first  entered  on  his  duties,  I  doubt 
if  he  would  have  ventured  into  her  presence. 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  in  young  hu- 
nan  nature,  at  all  events,  to  live  without  some  com- 
panionship beyond  that  of  a  child.  Andrew  had 
nad  a  bad  and  a  long  illness,  and  in  this  Dr.  Britton 
had  attended  him,  and  when  he  recovered,  it  some- 
how came  about  that  the  patient  had,  he  hardly 
knew  how  himself,  found  that  it  often  happened 
that  in  his  walks  his  steps  tended  towards  the  Doc- 
tor's cottage ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  garden  gate, 
that  was  just  an  opening  in  the  mass  of  green  that 
surrounded  and  overtopped  it,  giving  a  peep  through 
to  the  house  alone  the  sunny  gravel^walk,  lying  be- 
tween borders  of  glowing  nowers,  he  remembered 
he  had  something  to  say  to,  or  something  to  ask  of, 
the  Doctor.  You  will  think  that  the  Doctor's  daugh- 
ter ought  have  been  for  something  in  this  attrac- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  so.  K  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  in  the  garden,  or  heard  her  voice,  he  passed  on 
his  way  wiSi  a  nervous  sense  of  the  narrow  escape 
he  had  encountered.  This  was  at  first ;  afler  hav- 
ing accidentally  encountered  her  a  few  times  when 
culing  on  her  father,  and  found  that  she  took  litde 


notice  of  him,  he  became  more  reassured,  and  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  in  taking  ofi"  his  hat, 
and  replying  to  her  simple  greeting,  he  learned  to 
meet  her  without  fiirther  discomposure. 

Nelly  would  look  after  him  with  a  pitying  won- 
der, and  some  curiosity.  Such  a  nature  and  such  a 
life  as  hb  to  her,  genial,  enei^tic,  expansive,  was  a 
painful  puzzle. 

"  Is  he  always  like  that,  papa  ?  " 
"  Always,  I  believe,  my  dear,  in  company." 
"  Then  he  never  can  know  anybody." 
**  Yes,  I  fancy  in  the  course  of  time  he  might  get 
to  know  people  to  a  certain  extent.    He  does  me — 
a  little."  I 

"  He'must  be  very  unhappy,  papa  ?  " 
**  Except  when  among  nis  booxs,  or  in  his  long 
walks,  he  certainly  must  feel  rather  wretched,  I 
should  imagine." 

Nelly  thought  about  it  a  litUe  more,  and  then 
went  to  feed  her  poultry.  But  there  was  a  young 
cock  whose  fiUse  and  painful  position  in  the  poultry- 
yard  would  somehow  bring  back  to  her  mind  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Graham.  He  had  not  long  come 
to  cock's  estate,  and  he  was  thin  and  not  very  sleek 
in  his  plumage ;  and  the  older  and  stronger  cock 
had  bullied  him  and  put  him  down,  till  he  hardly 
dared  to  call  his  life  his  own.  He  was  not  naturally 
a  coward ;  he  had  made  a  good  fight  for  it  at  first, 
and  indeed  it  was  his  asserting  himself  against  the 
supremacy  of  King  Chanticleer  that  had  west  awak- 
ened that  arrogant  bird's  wrath  against  him.  But 
he  was  no  match  for  Chanticleer,  and  had,  after  in- 
numerable defeats  and  sore  maulings,  been  com- 
pelled to  succumb;  and  he  now  loitered  about  in 
corners,  and  moped  about  in  sheds,  and  took  snatches 
of  food  in  a  wary  fashion,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
group  gathered  round  Nelly,  ready  to  fly  if  ever 
Chanticleer  looked  his  way,  and  even  nervous  if  the 
hens  pecked  at  him. 

**  Poor  fellow,"  Nelly  said,  throwing  him  a  handful 
of  barley,  and  cutting  off  Chanticleer  in  his  instant 
attempt  to  drive  him  away  firom  it ;  "  you  certainly 
are  very  like  Mr.  Graham,  —  very  like.  I  think 
I  shall  call  you  Andy;  get  away.  Chanticleer  I  I 
won't  have  Andy  bullied  and  his  life  made  miserable, 
poor  fellow ! "  and  another  handful  of  barley  fell  to 
nis  share.  From  tiiat  day  Nelly  took  Andy  under 
her  especial  care  and  patronage,  and  fed  and  petted 
him  till  he  grew  fat  and  well-liking,  and  learned  to 
play  his  second  fiddle  so  creditably  that  Chanticleer 
held  him  in  sufiicient  respect  no  longer  to  molest 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  months  were  lengthening  into 
years,  and  Andrew  Graham  plodded  on  at  the  old 
work,  in  the  old  way.  But  a  change  had  come 
within,  though  the  outer  man  showed  nothing  of  it 
—  as  yet.  The  cause  may  as  well  be  told  at  once ; 
the  poor  student  had  fallen  in  love,  with  the  sort  of 
love  that  is  certain  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  such 
men  when  it  does  awake,  with  Lady  Agnes,  now 
sixteen. 

The  word  love  is  used  in  so  many  phases  of  the 
passion,  and  indeed  in  so  many  cases  where  there  is 
no  passion  at  all,  that  it  fails  to  convey  any  notion 
of  tne  feeling  that  possessed  the  whole  being  of  the 
poor  tutor.  It  is  nothing  to  say  it  was  part  of  him- 
self; the  old  man  was  lost  in  the  new  identity  it  gave 
birth  to.  Day  and  night  it  was  the  one  ever-pres- 
ent reality,  all  else  fading  into  shadowy  insignifi- 
cance. 

Lady  Agnes  was  a  pretty  girl,  very  much  like  a 
thousand  other  pretty,  weU-brought-up,  simple  girls. 
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She  had  lai^  limpid  gray  eyes,  and  a  fair  pure 
skin,  and  her  color  went  and  came  easily  in  sweet 
girlish  blushes,  and  all  her  thoughts  and  ways  were 
innocent  and  natural.  She  was  not  the  least  clever, 
and  but  moderately  accomplished ;  for  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton  wisely  thought  that  good  general  culture  was 
more  to  be  desired  than  the'  attempt  to  force  medi- 
ocre abilities  into  the  painful  acquirement  of  arts,  in 
which  her  pupil  could  never  hope  to  excel,  and  in 
this  view  Lorn  Leytonstone  fully  coincided. 

It  was  probably  the  charm  of  this  very  girlish  sim- 
plicity that  in  reality  captivated  Andrew's  heart; 
out  his  imagination  acted  the  part  of  a  fairy  god- 
mother, and  bestowed  on  the  idol  every  gift  of  mind 
and  body  that  woman  could  possess  and  man  adore. 

This  love,  that  dared  not  relieve  itself  by  any  out- 
ward expression,  that  entertained  no  prospect  in 
the  future,  that  hoped  for  nothing,  that  aspired  to 
nothing  tangible,  tnat  was  all  concentratea  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  conceived  it,  rode  him  like  a 
beautiful  nightmare,  lovely  in  itself,  but  to  him  cru- 
elly, pitilessly  tyrannous,  taking  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  goading  him  inio  a  sort  of  abiding  frenzy 
that  made  him  wild  and  haggard  and  distracted. 

At  times,  while  giving  the  usual  daily  lessons  to 
his  pupil,  the  boy  would  look  up  to  his  instructor, 
wondering  at  the  trembling  hand,  the  husky  voice, 
the  working  features,  and  sometimes  at  the  strange- 
ly absent  words  that  fell  from  him.  Then  Andrew 
would  try  to  recall  his  senses,  nail  his  attention  to 
the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  and,  the  task  complet- 
ed, rush  forth  and  wander  alone  for  hours  among 
the  pine-woods  and  on  the  hillsides,  striving  by 
movement  and  fatigue  to  still  the  spirit  that  pos- 
sessed him. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  could  hardly  fail  to  es- 
cape Mrs.  Brereton's  quietly  observant  eye,  nor  was 
it  long  before  she  guessed  something  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  great  was  the  perplexity  into 
which  it  threw  her.  Lord  Leytonstone  was  abroad, 
and  though  she  might  have  spoken  to  him  on  the 
subject,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  put  it  in  writing. 
Lady  Agnes  must,  of  all  others,  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  passion  she  had  inspired ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Brereton  had  sufficient  conndence  in  Andrew  to  feel 
pretty  well  assured  that  he  would  not  seek  to  make 
It  known  to  her,  she  dreaded,  seeing  the  nature  of 
the  man,  some  involuntary  outburst,  some  accidental 
circumstance  occurring  to  bring  it  to  light.  Should 
she  speak  to  himself?  Yet,  though  in  her  own 
mind  almost  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  suspicion, 
he  had  done  nothing  to  justify  her  in  opening  the 
matter  to  him,  while  it  rested  on  no  more  tangible 
grounds  than  it  did  at  present.  So  the  good  woman 
turned  the  matter  over  in  her  mind,  waiting  for 
some  feasible  mo^e  of  solving  the  difficulty  to  pre- 
sent itselft 

One  morning  her  punil  said,  after  having,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  cogitatea  over  the  subject  for  some 
time,  "  Mrs.  Brereton,  do  you  know  I  think  there 's 
something  wron^  with  Mr.  Graham."  The  governess 
felt  the  blood  rise  to  her  cheek,  but  she  replied 

Suietly,  "Yes?  What  makes  you  think  so,  my 
ear  V  " 

"  Sometimes  he  looks  so  wild.  And,  do  you  know," 
with  a  mysterious  and  somewhat  alarmed  air,  "  he 
walks  about  the  garden  at  night  when  we  're  all  in 
bed." 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  child  ?  That  must  be  a 
fancy." 

**!wo.  I've  fancied  I've  heard  footsteps  more 
than  once  under  my  window,  and  last  night  I  was  so 


sure  of  it,  that  I  got  up  and  peeped  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and  I  saw  him !  Poor  man,  I  hope  he's  not 
going  mad;  I  should  be  very  sony,  though  he  is 
ugly,  and  queer,  and  wears  such  absurd  shirt-col- 
lars." Mrs.  Brereton  involuntarily  thought  of  Olivia's 
pitying  anxiety  for  Malvolio,  under  a  similar  fear. 

"  He  \s  ill,  perhaps,  or  has  some  family  trouble," 
she  said.  And  then  she  resolved  that,  ere  the  day 
should  be  over,  some  step  must  be  decided  on  to 
avert  the  danger. 

Should  she,  without  appearing  to  suspect  the 
truth,  gently  question  him,  as  though  she  believed 
what  sne  had  said  to  Lady  Agnes,  mentioning  the 
latter's  discovery  of  his  nocturnal  wanderings  ?  This 
might,  at  least,  put  him  on  his  guard  for  the  present, 
till  she  should  decide  on  what  it  might  further  be 
necessary  to  do.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 
So  she  watched  till  an  opportunity  occurred  of  find- 
ing him  alone  in  the  library,  a  room  which,  in  the 
al»ence  of  Lord  Leytonstone,  Andrew  and  henelf 
only  frequented, 

Lntenng,  she  found  him  seated  by  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Books  were  spread  before  him, 
but  he  read  none  of  them ;  on  an  open  folio  his  arms 
were  laid,  and  his  head  rested  on  them.  At  the 
sound  of  her  step  he  raised  it,  not  starting  from  his 
position,  but  lifting  np  his  face  slowly,  as  one  too 
stupefied  and  weary  with  grief  to  heea  interruption. 
He  said  no  word,  and  his  face  was  so  wan  and  hag- 
gard that  Lady  Agnes's  words,  —  "I  hope  he  is  not 
going  mad,  poor  man,"  —  rushed  across  her  recol- 
lection. She  approached  him  steadily,  though  her 
heart  beat,  and  commanding  her  voice,  she  began,  — 

"  Mr.  Graham,  you  must  pardon  me,  but  I  fear — 
I  think  that  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  as  an  old  wo- 
man to  a  young  man  whom  she  cannot  but  believe 
is  in  some  suffenng,  physical  or  mental,  that  requires 
sympathy,  and  it  may  be  advice." 

Then  she  went  on  by  degrees  to  speak  of  what 
her  pupil  had  told  her.  He  sat  still,  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  hi»  book,  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  fingers 
through  his  dishevelled  hair,  till  she  came  to  this 
point ;  then  he  looked  up.    * 

"  She  saw  me  ?  I  did  not  mean  that.  But  ^e 
truth  —  and  you  know  it  —  is,  that  I  am  going  mad 
for  the  love  of  her." 

Then  his  face  went  down  upon  his  hands  again, 
and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Mrs.  Brereton — good,  sensible,  proper  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton—  stood  aghast  For  this  she  certainly  was 
not  prepared,  and  it  took  her  so  aback  that  she 
paused,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed  further.  But 
she  had  time  to  recover,  for  Andrew  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  presence  in  the  depths  of  his  agony. 

"  But  then,"  she  began,  timidly,  "  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  ?    Things  cannot  go  on  so." 

"  They  cannot  I  God  knows  they  cannot !  I  sup- 
pose," looking  up  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  you  think 
the  maddest  part  of  it  was  my  falling  in  love  with 
her  at  all  1    If  you  knew  what  my  youth  has  been, 

—  starved  of  all  youth's  brightness !  I  know  it 
sounds  like  a  hero  of  melodrama  to  talk  of  suicide, 
but,  on  my  soul,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  face  life, 
while  death  seems  so  easy !  What  can  I  do?  What 
can  any  one  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  Time, — absence,"  faltered  Mrs.  Brereton.* 
"Time,  —  ay,  but  in  the  mean  while.     Absence, 

—  but,  during  the  absence.  N(nOj  is  the  question. 
When  a  man  is  writhing  frantic  with  a  present  ago- 
ny, will  it  relieve  him  to  suggest  that  years  hence 
he  may  have  recovered  iarom  the  wound  ?  Bat  at 
least,  if  I  die  in  the  efibrt,  I  must  leave  this.    Noth- 
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iDff  must  hi^pen  to  me  here  to  shock  or  startle  or 
onend  her.  Ton  will  make  my  excuses  to  Lord 
Le^tonstone.  You  may  tell  him  the  truth  or  not, 
just  as  you  think  fit.  I  shall  probably  never  see  him 
again ;  and  he  is  a  good  man,  —  he  will  feel  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty.** 

Five  yearn  passed  away,  and  Lady  Agnes  was 
married  in  her  own  degree,  and  Anarew  Graham 
was  quietly  settled  down  again  at  Leytonstone  Hall 
as  librarian,  his  somewhile  pupil,  Lord  Leithbridge, 
having  gone  to  Oxford,  mrs.  Brereton  had  told 
Lord  Leytonstone  the  truth,  and  he  had  understood 
it  all,  and  when  he  could  find  Andrew  out,  at  the  end 
of  four  years'  wild  wanderings  up  and  down  the  earth, 
he  had  begged  him,  Lady  A^es  heins  lately  married, 
to  return  to  his  old  duties  in  his  old  retreat.  And 
weary  and  hopeless  of  fiying  from  himself,  and  feel- 
ing some  of  the  old  love  of  nis  neglected  studies  re- 
turn upon  him,  and  touched  by  Ix>rd  Leytonstone's 
kindness  and  fidelity,  he  had  consented. 

Time  had  wrought  no  great  change  in  him ;  it 
seldom  docs  in  men  of  his  aspect  and  manner ;  it 
had  rather  intensified  than  altered  his  peculiarities. 

His  checks  were  more  hollow,  and  nis  hair  thin- 
ner, and  his  shirt-collars  perhaps  higher,  and  his 
manner,  if  possible,  more  nervously  awkward  and 
absent  than  of  old.  But  he  had  by  degrees  fallen 
back  into  his  old  habit  of  taking  Dr.  Britton's 
house  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  rambles,  and  by 
degrees,  also,  his  terror  of  Nelly  had  worn  away. 

Somehow  or  other  she  had  got  an  inkling  of  the 
cause  of  his  abrupt  departure,  and  wild  as  hadseemed 
to  her  his  folly  in  allowing  even  his  thoughts  to 
rise  to  Lady  A^nes,  it  was  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
true,  that  his  involuntary  presumption  had  raised 
him  considerably  in  her  estimation.  Besides,  was 
there  ever  a  true  woman  who  did  not  view  with  in- 
terest a  man  who  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ? 
who  did  not  entertain  a  "  desire  to  be  good  to  him," 
apart  from  all  interested  motive  in  the  matter  ? 

So  Nelly  treated  him  gently,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  her,  and  came  by  slow  gradations  to  feel 
comforted  by  her  presence,  and  learned  to  talk  to 
her  shyly. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  declining  summer,  and 
the  late  aflemoon  sun  was  lying  on  the  Doctor's 
bouse  and  warden.  Nelly  had  finished  mixing  the 
salad,  and  had  strolled  out  bareheaded  into  what 
was  called  the  orchard,  a  bit  of  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  clothed  with  thick  grass,  daisies,  butter- 
cups, and  bulPs-eyes,  and  shaded  with  gray  old  fil- 
bert, and  a  scattering  of  no  less  ancient  apple  and 
pear  trees.  The  sun  was  getting  down  so  that  his 
rays  struck  slantingly  through  the  mossy  trunks, 
and  a  sofl  "  even-olowing  wmd**  made  the  leaves 
dance  and  rustle,  and  tmrow  Ackers  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  grass,  all  bending  before  the  breeze, 
and  now  and  then  a  rosy  apple  or  a  bunch  of  nuts 
would  come  down  with  a  son  thud  on  the  ground. 

Nelly,  awaiting  her  father's  return,  roved  up  and 
down,  now  swallowed  up  in  shade,  now  shone  upon 
by  the  slanting  rays,  wnich  gilded  her  russet  hair, 
and  lovingly  touched  into  transparence  her  ruddy 
cheek  and  clear  brown  neck.  Presently,  while 
picking  a  nut  from  its  husks,  she  was  aware  of  foot- 
steps oehind  her,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw  An- 
drew Graham.  Taking  off  his  hat,  with  his  nervous 
look,  he  addressed  her. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon  —  but  —  a — I  wished  to 
speak  to  your  father,  and  I  was  told  he  was  expected 
every  moment,  and  —  a  —  I  took  the  liberty — " 


*^  You  are  quite  welcome,"  Nelly  said,  with  a 
smile ;  *^  will  you  come  into  the  house,  or  do  you 
prefer  remaining  here?" 

"  0,  just  as  you  like,  —  it  is  such  a  lovely  day — " 
and,  without  finishing  his  speech,  he  fell  into  her. 
step,  and  they  sauntered  on,  side  by  side. 

it  was  the  nrst  time  Nelly  had  ever  been  alone  with 
him,  and  though  she  was  neither  prudish  nor  shy, 
she  felt  puzzled  how  to  commence  the  conversation. 

"  You  have  been  for  one  of  your  long  walks  2  " 

"  Yes,  —  at  least,  not  very  long."    A  pause. 

"  Won't  you  put  on  your  hat  ?  "  seeing  that  he 
carried  it  in  his  nand. 

"  O  no,  I  prefer  going  without  my  hat"  Another 
pause.  Just  then  a  bunch  of  nuts  fell  plump  on  the 
Librarian's  head,  and  made  him  exclaim,  putting  up 
his  hand,  "  Bless  me,  what  can  that  be  / "  then  it 
dropped  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  and  they  both 
laughed,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  presented  it  to 
Nefiy,  who  quickly  divested  the  filberts  of  their 
sheath,  and  cracking  one  like  a  squirrel,  with,  her 
head  on  one  side,  nibbled  it  with  her  white  teeth. 

Tliis  had  broken  the  stiffness,  and  they  began  to 
talk,  till  the  Librarian  suddenly,  to  his  own  amaze- 
ment, found  himself  describing  to  his  companion 
some  of  the  flowers  he  had  seen  in  South  America, 
and  giving  her  a  practical  lesson  in  botany  on  a 
lai^e  white-rayed  bull's-eye.  And  then  the  Doctor 
came  home,  and  insisted  on  his  staying  to  dinner ; 
and,  after  dinner,  the  good  man,  as  was  his  wont, 
fell  asleep  in  his  easy-chair  ;  and  the  twilight  came 
on  ^adually,  and  the  yellow  harvest-moon  rose  from 
behind  the  elms,  and  Nelly  and  the  Librarian  sat  by 
the  window  to  look  at  it ;  and  he  described  to  her 
—  speaking  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Doctor  — 
how  he  had  lain  on  his  back  on  the  prairie  and 
watched  it  rise  and  set  many  a  night,  some  years 
ago.  Nelly  wondered  she  had  never  noticed  before 
what  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  he  had,  and  when  he 
became  earnest  and  eloquent,  she  thought  that, 
hearing  liim  talk  thus,  one  could  quite  foi^t  his 
hollow  cheeks,  and  his  thin  hair,  and  his  shirt  col- 
lai*s.  Can  you  not  see,  reader,  how  it  all  came 
about  ?  Need  I  tell  how  in  the  spring  there  was  a 
wedding  at  Summerfield,  and  that  Nelly  Britton 
was  the  bride,  and  Andrew  Graham  —  with  a  &c^ 
a  little  fuller,  hair  brushed  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  modified  shirt  coUars —  the  bridegroom  ? 
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A  POET  whose  fecundity  has  been  surpassed  by 
few  even  among  his  countrymen,  and  one  of  the 
latest  survivors  of  a  generation  that  produced  the 
great  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  was  aroused 
to  the  political  redemption  of  their  race,  Friedrich 
Riickert,  died  last  month  on  his  estate  at  Neuses, 
near  Coburg.  His  life,  though  long,  was  not  remark- 
able for  incidents,  —  it  having  been  all  passed  in 
the  service  of  the  Muse  or  in  the  pursuit  of  Science. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1809,  he  had 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  army, 
when  he  heard  at  Dresden  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Then  again,  during  the  war  for  Independence,  he 
manifested  once  more  the  same  patriotic  ardor ;  but 
his  health,  enfeebled  by  bard  work,  would  no  lon^r 
permit  him  to  aid  the  national  cause,  except  with 
his  voice. 

A  journey  into  Italy  in  181 7  makes  the  only  in- 
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terraption  to  a  life  of  tranquil  Btad^.  He  was  edi- 
tor or  the  MorgerUflattj  at  Stuttgart,  in  1814,  then  in 
1826  a  IVofessor  of  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Er- 
langen,  and  subsequently  charged  with  a  like  office 
at  Serlin,  and  invested  with  the  rank  of  Counsellor 
in  1841.  During  this  time  he  has  only  succumbed 
to  the  public  duties  of  life  so  far  as  he  cpuld  not 
avoid  them ;  while  he  alto,  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
whenever  his  appointments  would  allow,  was  ac- 
customed to  flee  Rom  the  turmoil  of  the  capital  to 
the  solitude  of  that  retreat  where  he  died. 

By  this  dogged  devotion  to  literary  work  he  has 
been  able  to  publish  so  much.  His  earliest  books 
date  back  to  1814,  and  were  written  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Freimund  Raimar,  and  among  them 
IB  to  be  counted  a  volume  of  patriotic  verse  and  a 
comedy  called  "  Napoleon,"  intended  to  be  a  tril- 
ogy, but  of  which  only  two  parts  were  completed. 
Tne  general  collection  of  his  poems,  made  in  1834- 
1838,  forms  not  less  than  six  volumes ;  but  though  it 
includes  his  "  Springtide  of  Love,"  "  Oriental  Rcwes," 
'*  Popular  Legends,"  and  a  great  number  of  other 
sections  of  diversified  character,  this  collecUon  rep- 
resents but  a  small  portion  of  his  original  works, 
nor  does  it  touch  upon  the  enormous  quantity  of 
translations,  more  or  less  literal,  from  various  lan- 

fuages,  and  particularly  fixnn  the  Eastern  tonnes. 
[is  Makamen  des  Haririy  Ntd  und  Damajantt,  the 
SchiJdng,  AmrUkaia,  Rostem  und  Suhrab  (an  heroic 
Btorv  developed  from  an  episode  borrowed  from 
Firdusi),  Die  Weisheit  des  nrahmanen  (a  vast  col- 
lection of  sententious  verse,  where  the  poet  loses 
his  own  identity  in  the  recollections  of  his  readings, 
or  borrows  the  maxim  directly  from  the  Oriental 
storehouse),  as  well  as  his  Arabian  poetry,  and  that 
he  has  preserved  of  the  Indian,  his  populair  songs  of 
China  and  Persian  traditions, — all  these  have  be- 
come, thanks  to  him,  as  fixed  among  the  national 
treasures  as  his  Danish  ballads  or  Serbian  canticles. 
In  passing  all  these  into  his  vernacular,  Riickert 
possessed  the  secret  of  preserving  not  only  the 
rhythm  and  the  native  character,  but  the  very  fresh- 
ness of  its  life.  Let  us  add,  in  sincerity,  that  such 
facility  has  had  with  him  some  of  its  usual  effects,  in 
giving  birth  to  some  things  that  are  both  mediocre 
and  irrelevant,  such,  for  example,  as  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
a  mere  versification  of  paragraphs,  and  some  others 
of  a  like  feeble  nature.  It  would  be  simply  unjust 
to  judge  these  latter  too  severely,  or  to  give  them 
much  consideration  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
poet,  —  mere  improvisations  as  they  are. 

Looking  at  the  poet  on  the  whole,  one  is  apt  to 
think  Riickert  is  one  of  those  wandering  spirits  who 
has  taken  the  planet  for  his  abode,  and  who,  curious 
in  all  things,  has  garnered  up  stores  in  which  the 
gewgaws  are  more  prominent  than  the  gems.  At 
first  si^ht  it  is  all  a  strange  confusion,  but  one  by 
one  tsSce  in  hand  these  seeming  uncertainties,  these 
jewels,  necklaces,  and  rings  covered  with  mysterious 
characters,  and  you  can  out  admire  tlie  marvels  of 
richness  in  the  workmanship,  —  corals  from  Africa ; 
Chinese  pagodas  sculptured,  by  one  knows  not  what 
hands,  in  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl ;  chaplets  found 
in  the  hermitage  of  an  old  Brahmin ;  symbolical 
amulets  and  tiny  idols  of  Oriental  jade ;  fabrics  of 
India,  gorgeously  figured  with  inexplicable  tracer- 
ies ;  pistols  and  sabres  of  Persia,  chased  and  inlaid 
with  precious  stones.  Contrasted  with  such  weapons 
of  mere  show,  one  will  find  something  more  service- 
able in  knife  and  carbine,  fitithful  companions  of  the 
adventurer,  which  have  served  him  in  the  deer-chase 
and  figured  in  some  hair-breadth  escapes.  The  rich- 


ness of  these  things,  however,  is  of  less  account  than 
the  incitement  thej^  offer  the  imagination. 

The  characteristics  of  national  life  are  as  familiar 
to  him  as  tbe  stars,  or  the  plants  and  beasts  of  the 
earth  itself.  His  ear  is  tuned  to  every  tongue.  He 
has  encountered  eveiy  sort  of  belief,  and  bent  in 
adoration  at  every  altar :  he  has  joined  at  break  of 
day  in  the  guttural  hymnings  of  the  caravans ;  he 
has  kneeled  in  mosques ;  he  has  followed  the  pilgiims 
to  the  sacred  cities,  and  bathed  in  the  holy  waters. 
Prejudices  and  superstitions,  far  from  shocking  him, 
seem  to  exist  for  him.  He  has  divested  himself  of 
disdainful  wonder  and  intolerant  raillery,  since  he 
has  found  everywhere  that  the  thoughts  of  man  are 
attached  to  the  same  dreams,  and  their  hearts  are 
touched  with  the  same  feebleness.  His  intelligence 
is  therefore  free,  lar^,  impartial,  and  benevolent,  as 
that  of  genius  ever  is,  to  whom  the  Creator  has  sub- 
mitted the  ordering  of  the  worlds. 

Riickert  was  ever  this  restless  mover-on.  Asia  in 
all  its  breadth  seemed  known  to  him.  His  spirit 
has  appropriated  all  its  ideas;  his  language  fash- 
ioned'itself  insensibly  to  its  most  diverse  forms ;  hb 
voice  took  every  accent ;  and  he  fell  into  every  aU 
titude  with  the  utmost  ease.  Among  the  acqui- 
sitions made  during  these  many  and  long  explora- 
tions, there  was,  ooubtless,  much  of  little  or  no 
value,  or  at  least  of  worth  sadly  disproportioned4o 
the  difficulties  overcome. 

Such  were  many  of  these  lavishly  ornamented 
weapons  I  have  named,  —  fit  only  to  adorn  the  eir- 
die  of  a  Sultan,  mere  toys  in  the  hands  of  an  <na- 
lisk;  but  there  were  also  some  of  such  as  were  dead- 
ly for  the  occasion  of  it,  —  weapons  he  had  fooght 
with  in  his  youth, tand  which  now,  though  long  out 
of  use,  glisten  as  if  just  burnished  for  a  morrow's 
conflict.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  famous  '*  Ar- 
mored Sonnets,"  written  against  the  French  in 
1813.  It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  them  on  the 
ground  of  political  justice,  but  their  poetry,  never- 
theless, will  not  be  sooner  effaced  than  the  histocr 
they  illustrate.  If  we  can  contrive  to  foiget  aU 
that  we  have  done  and  all  that  we  have  suffered, 
these  sonnets  will  only  be  to  us  such  a  voice  as 
comes  from  a  nation's  soul,  in  a  season  of  enthusi- 
asm, when  they  have  dared  all  and  accomplished 
all.  The  sonnet  has  been  usually  attuned  to  the 
emotions  of  love ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Ruck^  it 
has  become  the  utterance  of  outrs^d  humanity, 
of  patriotic  choler,  of  patriarchal  indignation,  of 
prayer  to  the  elements,  of  menace  to  traitors  and 
the  faint-hearted,  and  of  sombre  prophecy  to  the 
nations.  To  those  who  turned  desponaently  in  that 
emergency  to  Russia,  he  cried,  — 

**  Sander  thy  gates,  0  Caucasus,  and  stride 
With  weapon  forth !  and  thou,  0  Volga,  burst 
Thy  confines,  till,  with  wave  and  wrack  accuned, 

Thou  sweep^st  us  o*er,  tumultuoas  in  thy  pride ! 

Whnt  would  the  Rnssian  have  this  land  oetide? 
Hissnccor?  Shame!   Wouldst  know  so  soon  the  worst? 
Dost  think,  thou  dnstnrd,  that  our  souls  wens  nuned 

To  crave  another's  strength,  our  own  untried  ? 

Thou,  prone  upon  the  earth,  wilt  never  know 

What  might  were  thine,  if  thou  but  willed  it  so, 
Not  trusting  to  be  saved  by  such,  forsooth ! 

Wonldst  thou  with  Northern  strength  of  his  grow  strong, 

Fail  not  to  think  thou  mayst  be  in  the  wrong. 
And  he  of  thine  attaint  grow  weak  In  ruth." 

In  such  verse  as  this  mere  beauty  is  forgotten  in 
its  enet^  and  truth.  To  a  people  sunk  m  efforif 
less  infamy,  I  would  reoommcna  these  sonneti  of 
Riickert;  and  to  all,  who  would  see  how  a  poet 
can  touch  the  heart's  chords,  when  he  would. 

Riickert  believed,  and  he  has  several  times  pr> 
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claimed  it,  that  a  country  and  its  liberty  can  only 
be  saved  together.  Seeing  his  hopes  blasted,  and 
Germany  given  over  to  princes  instead  of  herself, 
he  withdrew  from  the  political  arena.  Be  it  that 
he  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  that  public  men  are 
made  of,  or  that  he  deemed  it  a  debasement  to 
struggle  further,  he  retired  opportunely,  and  has  not 
mnce  emerged  from  his  privacy.  He  refreshed  him- 
self with  joumejring,  just  as  it  befits  any  active 
and  laborious  mind,  which  has  fii^shly  experienced 
any  p<ngnant  grief.  I  speak  not  of  his  Itsdiah  tour, 
but  of  his  bold  explorations  throughout  the  wildest 
realms  of  poetry.  It  was  his  object  to  explore 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  curious  at  all  points, 
an  universal  interpreter,  as  if  he  was  in  search  of 
the  talisman  which  is  to  become  the  nations'  sign  of 
reco^ition  since  the  dispersion  of  Babel.  Doubt- 
less Riickert  has  thus  been  able  to  do  much  more 
for  Germany  than  if  he  had  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  politics.  He  has  powerfully  contributed  by  these 
labors  and  his  translations  to  develop  among  the 
Grermans  their  most  rare  quality  of  intelligence,  — 
that  faculty  of  assimilation  to  which  no  creation  of 
human  genius,  however  strange,  can  lon^  remain 
foreign.  The  domain  of  Crerman  genius  is  like  a 
8anctuary,.where  all  religions,  philosophies,  and  lit- 
eratures cast  off  their  disguises  and  become  one,  in 
the  discovery  of  their  common  origin.  Few  men 
have  labored  more  than  Riickert  to  stimulate  this 
sympathetic  curiosity,  and  to  satisfy  it.  He  has  di- 
vined and  interpreted  to  his  cotmtrymen  the  poetic 
genius  of  eveiy  land  save  that  of  France.  Our 
country,  clear  cut  as  our  intellectual  life  is,  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  which  Germany  cannot  comprc- 
«  hend.  Riickert  has  spoken  of  us  once,  and  onlv  to 
curse  us.  Since  then  he  has  kept  a  profound  si- 
lence, whether  from  malice,  disdain,  or  for^tfulncss. 
We  have  not  furnished  the  least  stone  of  his  Pan- 
theon. 

Finally,  these  joumeyings  have  been  fisr  Riickert 
only  a  preparation  or  an  accessory.  He  was  a  poet 
by  nature,  and  all  that  he  has  found  has  only  served 
to  give  expression  to  his  own  thoughts.  He  has 
used  to  this  end  the  exotic  forms  with  as  much  fa- 
miliarity as  if  they  had  been  a  part  of  his  birthright 
He  can  match  a  sonnet  with  Petrarch  or  Camoens ; 
he  can  modulate  the  song  of  Provence ;  he  can  make 
the  Roman  ritoumelle  fly  like  an  arrow  or  fall  as  gen- 
tly as  a  Uossom ;  he  can  weave  the  double  rhymes 
of  the  octave  or  Sicilian  measures  with  equal  facil- 
ity ;  he  can  follow  the  rhythm  of  the  Arab,  capri- 
cious though  it  be  as  the  fireaks  of  their  antelopes  or 
the  curvets  of  their  mares ;  he  can  unroll  like  a  rich 
tapestry  the  Persian  "  gazelle,"  or  count  ojQT,  like  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  the  uniform  versicles  of  the  Indian 
anchorite. 

Riickert's  sympathies  are  as  limitless  as  this  cu- 
rious search.  To  him  poetry  b  the  same  grand 
idea,  onlv  taking  different  guises  under  dinerent 
skies.  Showing  itself  in  various  climes,  it  is  as  but 
the  varied  hues  of  one  central  light  refracted  into 
beauty ;  it  is  like  the  spray  that  flies  fit)m  some  eter- 
nal cascade;  it  is  the  undulations  of  the  infinite 
ether,  where  the  simultaneous  resonance  of  many  is 
mingled  in  an  indefinable  illusion,  like  the  crowding 
intonations  of  a  bell. 

Even  in  the  most  difficult  heights,  however,  Riick- 
ert has  shown  himself  capable  of  sustained  effort. 
The  myths  of  the  Hebrews,  the  symbolism  of  the 
Greeks,  the  imposing  associations  of  tradition,  the 
incessant  evolutions  of  time,  have  all  been  found  to 
be  sabjects  no  more  than  the  equal  of  his  imagina- 


tion or  its  forms  of  utterance.  Sometimes  even  a 
single  germ  so  common  as  the  erotic  passion  has 
flower^  under  his  breath  into  poetic  affluence. 
Love  has  no  aspect  or  incident  which  he  has  not 
fashioned  into  deathless  verse.  All  that  the  soul 
can  infent  of  rapturous  fantasy, — -those  nothings 
that  lovers  call  bliss,  —  those  vague  and  incessant 
murmurings  that  refiresh  like  a  breeze,  —  subtleties 
of  thb  heart  that  pursue  in  vain  the  fleeting  forms 
of  mystery,  —  avowals  that  come  with  a  hsp  and 
end  in  a  kiss,  —  refractory  wills  and  sweet  provoca- 
tions, —  all  the  invariable  history  of  jealousy,  uncer- 
tainty, repentance,  reconciliation,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  lover  for  his  own,  —  the  pride  of  the  poet 
who  offers  immortality  as  the  price  .of  tenderness,  — 
such  are  the  thoughts  and  fancies  that  make  up  the 
"  Oriental  Roses  ^'  and  the  **  Springtide  of  Love," 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  result  is  mere  monotony. 
Although  the  nature  of  Riickert  was  so  prodigal  of 
wealth,  years  could  not  exhaust  it  His  was  one  of 
those  natures  infinitely  rare,  with  no  marking  line 
between  his  rapt  and  his  ordinary  existence.  He 
had  an  habitual  grace,  and  it  never  failed  him,  nor 
showed  signs  of  decay.  This  continuity  and  poetic 
dash  was  the  result  of  his  peculiar  oi^ganization,  and 
we  are  almost  forced  to  believe  that  he  had  other 
ej^es  than  such  as  ours  to  see,  another  brain  to  com- 
bine, and  another  voice  to  sing  with.  One  cannot  but 
see  that  existence  with  him  way  a  double  faculty, 
namely,  the  imamnation  that  creates  and  that  which 
develops;  and  they  act  in  him  with  a  steadiness 
and  regularity  like  the  beating  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  with  him  no  mere  eclecticism.  Poetry  is  his  nat-' 
ural  utterance,  and  everythin^in  his  thought  clothes 
itself  at  once  in  the  poetic  gs^.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  finished  work  will  show  nothing  but 
emptiness,  or  be  destitute  of  life :  but  has  not  Nature 
her  aboftions,  her  deformities,  her  victims  of  imper- 
fect chance,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  unfold- 
ing of  manifold  life  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  poetry  of  Riickert's  is 
altogether  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  in  life  the  soul 
will  sometimes  break  down  and  be  wildered;  and 
the  day  will  sooner  or  later  come  when  poetry  can 
only  waste  itself  on  its  own.  Now  it  seems  almost  as 
if  fiiickert  had  come  upon  that  day.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  capable  of  the  deepest  emotion,  and  there  are 
those  amon^  his  poems  m  which  we  can  find  this 
combined  with  the  uttermost  truth,  though  such  in- 
stances may  be  casual.  He  does  not  pretend,  as  we 
have  found  others,  to  ^ve  in  his  verse  a  mere  frag- 
mentary or  shredded  hfe.  Love,  for  instance,  is  not 
with  him  a  thin^  just  shared  for  the  time ;  for  tender 
as  the  passion  is  m  him,  it  is  not  directed  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  but  is  rather  inspired  of  universal 
grace  ana  beauty.  He  is  not  attracted  to  a  being 
bv  herself  merely ;  but  it  is  Venus  who  dominates 
all,  a  sovereign  whose  empire  has  no  bounds,  and 
whose  majesty  he  finds  everywhere,  —  in  the  valleys 
of  Lebanon,  stooping  to  Adonis ;  on  Olympus,  b^- 
ging  of  Juno  her  belt  of  dominion ;  on  the  waters, 
where  she  traverses  in  triumph  with  her  dolphins 
and  nereids ;  deep  in  the  boweu  of  Mtns^  where  she 
soothes  the  malice  of  Vulcan  and  lightens  the  labon 
of  the  Cyclops.  The  genius  of  Riickert  is  volcanic 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  crater  that  emits  the  burning 
essence,  seething  in  its  confinement  within  the 
depths  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  it  is  passionate 
pantheism. 

The  works  of  Riickert  are  for  the  most  part 
lyrical,  and  seehi  at  first  glance  to  have  little  con- 
nection one  with  another.    They  might  appear  to 
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some  to  be  made  up  of  separate  poems,  each  ex- 
pressing in  itself  a  fml  and  complete  thought  Re- 
garded somewhat  more  closely,  each  is  found  to  be 
a  fragment,  haying  some  indefinable  relation  to 
those  surrounding  it.  They  are  not  merely  bound 
together  by  a  running-title,  or  united  in  the  links 
of  mysterious  dates;  out  they  constitute  a  perfect 
organism,  of  which  the  connecting  links  are  felt  by 
us  sooner  than  they  can  be  found  out  by  analysis. 
The  thoughts  regulariy  succeed,  and  return  upon 
themselycs  at  last.  The  "  Armored  Sonnets,*'  the 
"  Springtide  of  Loye,"  the  "  octaves,"  "  gazelles," 
&c.,  are  composed  in  distinct  cycles,  these  again 
uniting  in  vaster  ones,  wherefrom,  as  by  the  varied 
faces  of  some  inunense  reflector,  the  poedc  sense  is 
thrown  back. 

This  conviction  of  his,  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of 
universal  reconciliation,  begets  in  Riickert  a  seren- 
ity that  we  do  not  often  find  in  lyrical  poets. 
Has  he  never  had  to  struggle,  either  against  the 
world  or  with  himself?  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  if  he  has  experienced  these  things,  they 
have  left  no  visible  traces.  With  him  all  is  peace ; 
and  if  God  pardoned  Nineveh  because  of  its  one 
just  man,  Riickert  has  loved  the  world  for  the  finend 
it  had  for  him,  for  the  smiles  which  have  made  him 
happy,  and  for  the  song  with  which  he  has  been 
dowered. 

It  is  owing  to  4his  tranquil  nature  that  Riickert 
has  been  able  to  spread  out  all  the  riches  of  his 
fancy,  and  to  give  himself  up  so  much  to  reflection. 
,  Perhaps  he  has  ended  by  giving  too  much.  A 
meagre  mind  that  possesses*  a  vivid  imagination 
will  only  by  this  igeans  fall  into  obscunty  and 
eccentricity,  while  one  that  is  rich  will  drift  insen- 
sibly to  the  upper  plane  of  philosophy.  Thus  with 
him,  poetry  has  r^ulted  in  the  utter  elimination  of 
self,  when  he  gives  scope  to  the  practicaT  wisdom 
and  abstract  reason  of  hisSrahmin.  I  know  nothing 
more  Oriental  than  this  mixture  of  metaphysics  and 
experience  in  a  poem  at  once  didactic,  vast,  and  un- 
equal. Riickert,  as  I  have  said,  draws  near  to  this 
Eastern  muse  by  the  pantheism  of  his  belief;  but 
this  quality  of  his  being  is  one  that  regards  our  pres- 
ent ufe  as  blessed,  notwithstanding  3ie  gloom  that 
envelops  its  future.  This  sentiment  is  expressed 
with  infinite  grace  in  a  little  poem  of  his,  called 

THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

Hope  that  thou  majst  live  to  see 

That  the  spring  comes  nnimpaired ; 
Hope  as  now  doth  everj  tree 

That  the  autnmn  winds  have  bared; 
Hope  thy  bods  may  keep  their  strength 

Yet  to  live  the  winter  o'er, 
Till  thy  sap  is  stirred  at  length 

To  new  verdure  as  before. 

'*  Ah,  no  tree  am  I  to  teem 

While  a  thousand  summers  breathe, 
Having  dreamed  a  winter^  dream. 

Never  spnng-«onfl;»  still  to  wreathe. 
I  am  but  a  flower  the  May 

With  its  living  kisses  wakes, 
Soon  to  sink  into  decay 

In  my  pall  of  snowy  flakes.'* 

If  then  such  a  flower  thou  art. 

Cheer  thyself;  for  Nature  gtvee, 
Being  of  despondent  heart  i 

Seed  to  everythina  that  lives. 
Death  is  common  1  Let  its  storm 

Cast  tliy  vital  power  to'  earth : 
From  thy  seed  the  sun  shall  warm 

Hundreds  to  a  newer  birth. 

**  Yes,  there  *s  many  to  be  seen 
Blooming,  fading,  just  as  I ; 


Yet  the  world  is  ever  green. 

Only  one,  like  me,  can  die. 
When  their  blossoms  thou  wilt  see, 

I  shall  be  myself  no  more,  — 
Now  I  am,  and  not  to  be, 

Nor  yet  have  I  been  before. 

"  Though  they  then  may  feel  the  sun 

As  I  now  its  flashing  light,  - 
Little  solace  that  for  one 

Who  is  doomed  to  endless  night 
Yes,  0  Sun,  thou  warmest  now 

Those  in  other  climates  bom; 
Yet  at  me  why  langhest  thou 

With  such  cold,  such  frosty  scorn? 

'*  Woe  is  me,  thus  d/X)med  to  die ! 

Kissed  to  life  by  thy  mild  ray, 
How  I  trusted  in  thy  eye 

Till  it  stole  my  life  away. 
Sympathy  of  thme  no  more 

Shall  my  life's  poor  close  delay, 
Wrapped  within  myself,  —  all  o'er,  — 

SicK  at  heart,  I  snun  the  day. 

"  Still  thou  meltest  into  tears 

All  this  icy  shroud  of  mine; 
All  that  fleeting  life  endears, 

0  Eternal!  it  is  thine. 
Yet  thou  sunnest  from  my  soul 

All  this  sorrowing  at  lut; 
Dying  now,  I  have  no  dole; 

Take  my  thanks  for  all  the  past;  — 

^  For  the  breeze  that  summer  long 

Met  me  with  its  coying  play. 
For  the  butterflies'  gay  throng 

Dancing  round  roe  through  the  day; 
For  the  eyes  my  tints  could  please, 

Hearts  my  fragrance  could  make  gay, 
That  thou  mad'st  me  all  for  these, 

Fragrant,  splendrous,  thanks  to-day ! 

"  As  a  beauty  of  thy  sphere. 

Transient,  since  thy  canon  bars, 
Thou  host  let  me  glisten  here. 

Spared  me  as  thou  spar'st  the  stars. 
Though  I  breathe  but  one  breath  morSi 

It  shall  be  no  pining  sigh,  ~> 
One  more  look  to  thee  before 

In  this  beauteous  world  I  die. 

*^  World's  eternal  flaming  heart, 

Let  me  but  expire  in  mee ! 
May  the  heavens,  where  thou  art, 

Spread  their  canopy  o'er  me. 
Hail,  0  Spring,  the  sunny-blest! 

Morning  breezes  from  the  skies! 
Without  grief  I  sink  to  rest, 

Though  I  never  hope  to  rise.' 


»» 


The  thought  that  God  animates  and  sanctifies  ev- 
erything, firom  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  stars,  —  as 
much  an  instinct  of  the  poet  as  a  conviction  of  the 
man,  —  is  it  not  with  Kiickert  an  involuntary  pro- 
test against  that  excess  of  Christian  spiritnalism 
which  despises  and  even  curses  Nature  henelf? 
One  is  little  surprised,  then,  that  it  inspires  him  with 
a  fraternal  love  for  the  most  humble  of  beings ;  that 
in  the  light  of  it  he  discovers  some  beauty  in  the 
lowest  forms,  waiting  to  be  elevated  by  the  graces 
of  his  love.  Everything  seems  known  to  him,  be 
it  animal,  flower,  constellation,  all  elements.  The 
precious  stone  in  the  mountain,  the  peaii  in  the 
shell,  the  sand  at  his  feet,  plant  or  creature,  butter- 
fly or  silkworm,  —  all  hear  and  obey  him.  They 
come  to  him  and  converse  with  him,  and  yield  lo 
him  their  thousand  secrets.  Among  the  dreams  of 
Fourier  one  of  the  most  singular  was,  without 
doubt,  that  of  substituting  for  tlie  methods  of  science 
one  universal  analogy.  This  dream  becomes  with 
Riickert  a  reality,  for  to  Jiis  ear,  though  there  bo 
myriads  of  tongues,  the  sense  is  one.  Would  you 
know  why  he  weeps  for  the  bee  at  the  approach  of 
winter?    It  is  that  the  bee  sucks  the  sweets  of  the 
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flower,  as  the  poet  sucks  the  sweets  of  dreams,  and 
both  must  die  when  the  earth  has  nothing  more  for 
them.  He  likes  the  owl,  —  it  is  the  fajth  which 
sees  in  the  night.  The  eagle  pleases  him,  —  it  is 
the  science  which  looks  the  sun  in  the  face.  He 
can  only  pit^  the  bat  for  such  feeble  eyes  that  must 
■  seek  the  twilight.  He  will  follow  the  cry  of  the 
cuckoo  from  place  to  place,  for  it  seems  to  him  the 
froUcsome  voice  of  happiness,  now  enticing  him  and 
now  deluding,  ever  atar  off.  Or  it  maybe  it  is  a 
solitary  dream  which  carries  him  away  from  hu- 
man interests,  and  leaves  him  exposed  without 
shelter.  Or,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  mockery  of  Na- 
ture, rc])eating  the  most  simple  of  her  melodies,  and 
defying  imitation.      , 

Not  only  had  RUckert  a  free  spirit,  but  he  has  that 
which  discovers  analogies,  —  a  sort  of  feeler  for  the 
reason.  Thus  is  he  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inters 
preters  of  nature ;  but  of  history  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  intelli^nce,  nor  a  like  interest  for  it. 
In  fine.  Pantheism  is  better  justified  by  the  physical 
than  by  the  moral  world,  where  the  semblance  of 
liberty  is  at  variance  with  the  divine  ordinance. 
Moreover,  like  all  IvriAd  poets,  he*  receives  a  more 
profound  impressiok  from  what  he  sees  and  dreams 
than  from  what  has  been.  Therefore  he  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  ballad,  and  fails  completely 
in  the  drama.  Such  would  naturally  be  the  case 
with  one  whose  temperament  induced  him  to  avoid 
opportunely  the  wa^s  of  politics,  to  pursue  a  road 
that  gradually  led  him  to  Oriental  repose. 

But  this  insulation  has  not  been  without  its  re- 
sults. Like  the  rose,  drinking  the  sun  and  getting 
its  color  with  its  draught,  he  has  sought  to  embellish 
as  well  as  to  perfume  the  garden.  In  making  his 
poems  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  in  studying  for  his  own 
behoof,  in  seeking  forei^  utterances  under  a  merely 
personal  curiosity,  RUckert  has  not  the  more  been 
a  stranger  to  his  own  time  abd  country.  He  has 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  the  strong  and  large  in- 
telligence of  his  compatriots,  the  world  of  the  Orient, 
and  helped  to  make  Germany  what  she  is,  its  inter- 
cessor with  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

Still  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  solitary  culture 
has  paled  the  star  of  RUckert's  fame.  Besides,  he 
has  alwa}^  lived  apart  from  coteries  and  schools, 
doing  nothing  to  secure  the  favor  of  such  as  conduct 
the  popular  will.  Smiling  at  the  extravagances  of 
the  romantic  school,  he  could  never  participate  in 
its  glories.  Without  imitating  any  one,  even  the 
greatest,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse 
Goethe,  he  clasped  his  statue,  sure  of  enduring 
under  such  protection  or  at  least  of  falling  with 
him.  Such  independence  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
with  impunity,  and  he  was  accordingly  neglected. 
Though  he  had  no  excessive  pride,  he  knew  himself, 
and  he  dared  predict,  that,  when  he  was  no  more, 
Germany  would  learn  to  value  him.  Meanwhile  he 
would  be  avenged  for  such  injustice  in  railing, 
though  without  bitterness,  at  the  public  and  its 
idob. 

A  dumb  man  asked  a  blind. 

Led  by  his  son,  a  lame, 
^l  wish  a  harper  npach  to  find} 

Didst  see  one  as  you  came? 
To  me  't  is  little  joy 

To  linten  to  his  son^; 
I  only  wish  him  for  this  boy, 

Who 's  deaf  now  very  long." 

The  blind  man  tald;  ** Indeed! 

I  saw  one  just  behind; 
My  limping  son  shall  miike  all  speed 

The  man  to  try  to  find." 


So  went  the  limping  son 

As  they  had  bid  him  do. 
And  sought  the  harper  as  he  run 

The  streets  and  alleys  through. 

Coming  at  their  commands, 

They  all  the  harper  greet; 
When,  lo !  to  play  he  had  no  hands, 

And  so  he  took'  his  feet. 
For  rapture  as  he  played 

The  deaf  boy  listened  long, 
The  blind  man  well  his  sliill  surveyed, 

The  dumb  one  shouted  strong. 

The  lame  one  quick  to  dancing  went 

With  all  bis  soal  and  might. 
And  all  together  staved  content 

Till  late  within  the  nigfit. 
And  when  they  parted  then. 

They  all  were  soand  and  gay, 
And  begged  the  harper  come  again, 

Who  was  as  pleased  as  they. 

Amoi^  the  German  critics,  some  have  been  able 
only  to  see  in  Riickert  an  artist  of  the  mere  forms 
of  poetry,  and  very  uneven  at  that.  Indeed, 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  words  and  the  turns  of  phrases, 
are  on  his  part  the  objects  of  an  indefatigable  re- 
search, of  tne  boldest  experiment ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  acknowledged,  that  sometimes  they  have  been 
absolute  failures.  The  German  language,  in  emerg- 
ing firom  a  great  literary  epoch,  no  longer  possesses 
the  ductility  which  it  had  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  is  not  now  so  perfectly  subservient  to  the  ca- 
prices of  a  writer.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  phase 
of  Biickert's  muse.  And  what  u  he  does  show 
sometimes  that  he  is  too  much  occupied  with  the 
outward  seeming  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  demand  of 
a  poet  to  distinguish  thus  clearly  between  the 
thought  and  its  form  ?  And  has  this  distinction,  so 
dear  to  serious  blockheads,  such  a  great  value  ?  Do 
we  see  other  things  than  forms  in  the  world  ?  In 
politics,  in  technology,  in  relifpon,  as  well  as  in  art 
and  fashion,  what  is  that  which  allures  and  repels, 
which  most  engages  us,  which  incites  us,  if  it  be  not 
this  very  matter  of  forms  ? 


BLANCHE. 
I. 

I  WAS  SO  unfortunate  whilst  a  student  in  Paris  as 
to  fall  ill  with  amie,  and,  like  all  bachelors,  sought 
care  and  cure  in  a  Maison  de  Sant^.  Tourists, 
however,  so  rarely  hear  of  this  truly  Parisian  insti- 
tution, that  before  commencing  my  story  I  preface  a 
word  or  two  concerning  it 

A  Maison  de  Sante  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  hospital  conducted  on  aesthetic  principles  ;  in  oth- 
er words,  illness  beautified;  for  whether  you  are 
jaundiced  or  palsied,  have  broken  a  limb  or  lost  ^ 
lung,  you  are  made  to  feel  that  such  a  visitation  is 
the  nest  possible  luck  in  the  world.  Tender  nurses 
smooth  your  pillow,  courteous  physicians  discuss  th? 
news  of  the  day,  pretty  valetudinarians  bring  you 
roses  and  feuUletons.  I  selected  the  Maison  dC 
Sant^  Municipale.  Any  one  who  has  walked  from 
the  monster  railway  station  of  the  Calais  terminus 
to  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  would  remember  an  im- 
posing-looking fa9ade  which  extends  the  length  of 
an  ordinary  street.  Enter,  and  you  are  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  breadth  and  elevation  and  symme- 
try of  the  building,  and  the  brilliancy  and  airiness  of 
its  entourage.  Open  porticoes  lead  from  spacious 
salons  to  flower)'  pastures ;  there  arc  fountains  play- 
ing, caged  birds  singing,  and  every  ornamental  ele- 
ment of  outdoor  life.  One  path  curls  round  an 
artificial  height  covered  with  daisies,  another  ends 
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in  a  laarel-grove  and  rustic  seat,  a  third  climbs  a 
terrace  of  well'kept  flowers.  Groups  of  cheerful 
valetudinarians  sit  here  and  there,  carriages  come 
and  go  at  one's  bidding,  servants  are  ready  to  fly  at 
a  signal,  and  the  distant  noise  of  the  streets  gives  a 
pleasant  dolce  ;fbr  niente  feeling. 

I  was  spending  my  last  day  of  convalescence  at 
the  Maison  de  Sant^.  To-morrow  I  should  no  longer 
talk  politics  with  the  rheumatic  monsieur,  belles* 
letters  with  the  asthmatical  monsieor,  social  science 
with  the  dropsical  monsieur,  agriculture  with  the 
monsieur  who  had  broken  his  leg,  art  with  the  mon- 
sieur who  had  dislooatcd  his  collar-bone,  love  and 
romance  with  the  ladies  who  had  had  the  measles. 

The  only  person  whom  I  really  regretted  was  a 
young  man  not  mentioned  in  this  category.  His 
name  was  F^licien  des  Essarts,  and  his  illness  had 
arisen,  as  the  illnesses  of  many  young  authors  arise, 
from  mental  ovei^xcitation,  irregular  hours,  and  in- 
sufficient fbod. 

"  1 11  lust  tell  you  the  thought  of  my  mind, 
Browne,  he  said,  as  we  reclined  on  a  well^ushioned 
bench  out  of  doore.  "  If  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  leave  this  place  in  a  few  da^'s,  I  shall  never  leave 
it  at  all." 

"  Nonsense,  Des  Essarts,  you  ate  half  a  fowl  for 
your  breakfast." 

He  shook  his  head. 

**  You  students  don't  know  how  we  poor /emiZ/e/em- 
ist$  exist  Do  you  riemember  Marius  in  '  Les  IkGser- 
ables.'  He  purchased  a  chop,  and  on  the  first  day 
ate  the  lean,  on  the  second  the  fat,  on  the  third 
gnawed  the  bone.  I've  surpassed  that  economy 
many  a  time,  and  am  feeling  the  evil  efl*ects  of  it  now." 

I  tried,  first  to  laugh,  then  to  reason  away  his 
fears,  but  in  vain.  He  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  never  leave  toe  walls  of  the  sanato- 
rium alive. 

"What  matters!"  he  laughed,  recklessly.  "I 
have  had  some  good  days.  One  of  my  pieces  was 
acted  at  the  Vari^tes,  —  ay,  acted  for  twenty-one 
nights  in  succession,  —  a  year  or  two  back.  What 
a  festival  we  had !  There  was  Victor,  and  Etienne, 
and  Francois,  and  Emilie  of  the  black  eyes.  Pretty, 
pretty  Emilie  I  would  she  cry  if  she  heard  that  I 
were  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  ?  Per- 
haps ;  but  it  does  not  matter  to  me.    Look  here." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  painted  photo- 
graph of  a  young  girl,  whose  beauty  consisted  m  her 
rare  com{>lexion  and  sweet,  pensive  expression.  The 
auburn  air,  the  violet  eyes,  the  glowing  lips,  com- 
bined to  make  such  a  face  as  one  seldom  sees. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said. 

"  If  I  were  not  betrothed  to  one  of  my  own  coun- 
trywomen I  should  envy  you,"  I  answered. 

"  She  is  not  an  Emilie,"  he  went  on  impetuously. 
"  She  is  pure  as  an  angel,  and  would  mourn  for  me 
till  her  hair  grew  gray.  Will  you  promise  me  a 
favor,  Browne  ?  " 

I  promised. 

"  1  ou  will  be  free  to-morrow,  —  oh,  my  God  1 
strong  and  firee,  and  a  man  again !  You  must  go  to 
her  instead  of  me." 

"  And  my  message  ?  " 

"  Let  me  take  breath  a  little.  Blanche  has  not  a 
happy  home,  you  must  know.  Her  father  married 
a  widow  with  money,  and  the  poor  wretch  hardly 
dares  to  treat  his  own  child  kindly.  There  is  an- 
other daughter,  too, — that  woman's, — and  between - 
two  fiends  and  a  fool,  no  wonder  that  Blanche  was 
ready  to  run  away.  We  should  have  been  married 
six  weeks  ago  but  for  this  illness." 


"And  now?" 

"  And  now  I  think  we  shall  never  be  married  at 
aU.  Could  you  befriend  Blanche  a  little  in  that 
case?" 

"  With  friends, — money, — counsel  ?  " 

"  With  all." 

Then,  seeing  my  look  of  bewildennent,  he  added, 
eagerly  and  apologetically,  — 

"  She  could  do  anything  that  other  poor  youiie 
ladies  do  by  way  of  living,  —  teach,  sew,  model 
flowers,  play  the  pianoforte.  Is  it  possible  for  yoa 
to  help  ner  towards  a  livelihood  ?  She  would  be 
happy  anywhere,  if  people  treated  her  kindly, 
and—" 

He  looked  at  me  eageriy,  blushed  to  the  brow, 
and  added,  in  an  undertone,  — 

"  I  could  n't  rest  in  my  grave  if  she  stayed  at  home. 
There  is  a  man  who  calls  himself  Henriette's  lover 
(Henriette  is  the  name  of  the  step-sisterV  but  he 
hates  her,  and  loves  Blanche,  —  loves  Blanche  as 
the  miser  loves  money,  as  beasts  love  prey,  as  gour- 
mands love  fine  dishes.  The  man  has  no  soul, — do 
you  understand  ? J* 

I  understood  quite  well,  and  he  saw  it ;  grasping 
my  arm  with  tne  strength  of  fbry,  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  "  The  man  is  rich,  in  good  health, 
and  has  no  heart.  When  1  think  of  my  own  con- 
dition I  long  to  cune  him  if  curses  could  save 
Blanche." 

Here  the  resident  physician  came  up,  and  obserr- 
ing  Felicien's  flushed  cheeks  and  excited  manner,  he 
divided  us  under  some  special  pretext.  I  saw  my 
friend  no  more  that  day,  and  though  on  the  next  we 
breakfasted  in  company,  the  presence  of  the  con- 
valescents hindered  us  from  speaking  freclv.  He 
merely  gave  me  a  card,  containing  the  following 
address :  — 

"  Madame  Goupil, 

Pension  Bouigeoise, 

Rue  de  Buffon,  No.  2." 

Adding,  as  we  made  our  adieux,  "  There  is  your 
vantaec^-ground,  but  whatever  you  do,  beware  of 
offending  Blanche's  step-mother." 

^Courage,  mon  ami  I  "I  cried,  cheerfully;  "let 
us  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  fight  your  own 
battles." 

"  Never." 

I  wrung  his  hand,  and  feigned  not  to  see  the  tears 
that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes.  But  the  delicate 
transparency  of  the  complexion,  the  unnatural  lus- 
tre of  the  dark  eyes,  the  wasted  hands,  the  drooping 
fi^re,  all  pointed  to  one  conclusion,  and  made  me 
afterwards  sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  Almost  a 
miracle  were  needed  to  prolong  the  life  of  Blanche's 
lover. 

And  now  in  what  way  was  I  to  fulfil  mv  prom- 
ise? Here  was  a  youn^  girl  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  threatened  by  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  insults 
by  people  I  must  learn  to  know.  Surely  I  had  the 
strangest  of  duties,  and  the  most  difficult  of  guardi- 
anships I 

I  thought  over  the  matter  steadily  for  half  an 
hour,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  had  come  to  the 
following  conclusions :  — 

First,  it  would  be  prudent  to  enter  the  pension  as 
a  simple  boarder,  in  no  wise  disclosing  my  acquiunt- 
ance  with  F^licien. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  consult  an 
old  fnend  of  mine,  an  ex-governess  of  my  sister^s, 
residing  in  the  Rue  St  Honors,  as  to  Blanche's  fu- 
ture. 
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Thirdly,  I  resolved  to  feign  admiration  for  Hen- 
xiette>  and  kick  her  unworthy  lover  out  of  doon  ^e 
yerv;  first  opportunity. 

That  very  evening  I  Went  to  the  Rue  de  Buffon. 
^  Quitting  the  omnious  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  I  followed  what  seemed  to  be  a  by- 
street, cast  into  deep  shadow  by  high  garden  walls, 
and  chestnut-trees  overtopping  them.  Here  and 
there  a  little  iron  gate  broke  the  white  monotony, 
and  the  last  of  these  was  distinguished  by  a  plate 
bearing  these  words,  "  Pension  Bouigeoise."  The 
bell-cord  being  broken,  I  entered  unceremoniously, 
and  found  myself  in  a  long,  narrow  orairden,  over- 
crown  with  grass,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  At  ^e 
tower  end  stood  some  hen-coops  and  a  round  table ; 
at  the  upper,  the  house  presented  a  fix)nt  of  bow- 
windows  open  to  the  ground,  low  dormers  above,  ^ 
and  a  side  entrance,  with  kitchen  and  red-bricked* 
staircase. 

A  little  old  lady  in  black  satin  was  buoly  feeding 
chickens  as  I  entered,  but  quitted  her  occupation  to 
follow  me  inquisitively  towards  the  house.  On 
catchins  si^ht  of  the  lady  proprietress,  however,  she 
vanished  with  the  agility  of  a  nymph. 

Madame  Goupil  was  florid,  sleepv-eyed,  and  wore 
a  yellow  cap.  She  certainly  haa  nothing  of  tiie 
fiend  in  her  looks,  unless  an  indolent,  languid  air 
of  cunning,  or  the  wearing  of  a  yellow  cap,  may  be 
called  so.  But  she  was  not  auite  a  pleasant  person. 
Something  indescribable  in  ner  voice  and  manner 
made  you  feel  as  if  she  should  not  take  any  trouble 
about  you,  unless  she  found  it  worth  her  while. 

"  So,  Monffieur  would  join  our  little  circle  ?  "  she 
said  in  a  monotonous  undertone.     **  The  air  is  so 

Sure,  and  the  family  arrangements  so  friendly,  that 
lonsienr  can  but  be  charmed.  And  then,  Monsieur, 
Goupil  IS  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Only  yesterday 
he  walked  to  the  Halles  on  purpose  to  procure  beans 
for  one  of  our  ladies,  because  she  asked  for  them. 
A  child  in  his  ways,  but  an  angel  at  heart,  is  my 
poor  Goupil,  Monsieur." 

I  caught  sifffat  of  a  tall  sray-haired  man,  wearing 
a  velvet,  skiul-cap  and  snabby  surtout,  cleaning 
salad  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  not  wrong  in  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  poor  Goupil.  Afler  a  few 
minutes,  he  entered  by  another  way,  and  we  were 
soon  bualy  discussing  terms.  I  noticed  thatMadame, 
though  avowedly  estimating  her  husband^s  abilities 
at  a  very  low  rate,  appealed  to  him  upon  every  point 

^  You  hear  this,  JBemard  ?  You  understand  the 
gentleman  to  intend  that,  Bernard  ?**  she  said,  if 
once,  twenty  times,  Bernard  looking  very  much  in 
awe  of  his  wife  all  the  time.  Our  arrangements 
were  made  without  much  ado,  and  I  entered  the 
pension  fiom  that  very  hour. 

**  Monsieur  will  not  find  the  time  pass  heavily,'' 
•aid  Madam6 ;  **  removed  fitim  the  din  of  the  city, 
we  live  an  idyllic  life,  occupying  our  leisure  with 
music,  dancing,  and  the  rural  pursuits  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  Oftr  daughter  Henriette  brightens  us  old 
folks  with  her  wit,  and  Monsieur  her  lover  brings 
x»  the  news  of  the  great  world.  Truly  a  happy 
family.  Monsieur.*^ 

**  X  on  have  a  daughter  ?  *  I  asked. 

'^  We  have  a  daughter, "  said  Madame,  eying  her 
husband  significantly ;  **  and  such  a  daughter,  Mon- 
sieur i** 

«  Only  child,  Madame?" 

"  An  only  child." 

Just  then  Monsieur  Goupil  shuffled  back  to  the 
kitcheu,  and  Madame  cried,  shutting  the  door  upon 
kirn,— 


"  See  what  he  is,  this  poor  Goupil,  Monsieur  t 
The  child  I  speak  of  is  his  step-daughter,  and  he 
cannot  bear  to  hear  her  praisea.  fure  and  water, 
fire  and  water  are  not  nearly  so  antagonistic  as 
these  two.  Monsieur,  and  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
ofitaU.'* 

Madame  chatted  ou,  I  too  much  perplexed  to 
answer  or  even  follow  her.  She  mentioned  only 
one  child,  distinctly  negativing  the  existence  of  any 
other.    Where  then  was  Blanche  ? 

The  sound  of  the  first  dinnei^'bell  relieved  me  of 
my  hostess's  unwelcome  presence,  and  I  strolled 
into  the  garden  by  way  of  obtaining  quiet  Hardly 
had  I  set  foot  on  the  tuxf,  however,  before  a  foot- 
step sounded  close  behind  me,  and,  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  little  chicken-feeder. 

She  was  a  strange  little  personage,  with  pink 
cheeks,  pale  yellow  nair  Uowug  to  the  four. wmds, 
restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  habit  of  pecking  her  looks 
at  you  as  a  timid  bird  afiraid  of  being  driven  away. 
And  she  had  a  somewhat  fc^gy  nnderetanding. 

**Does  Monsieur  like  ceding  chickens?"  she 
asked,  nervously ;  "  because  here  is  some  grain." 

I  assented,  to  please  her,  and  she  brought  finom 
under  her  apron  a  handfiil  of  barley. 

Smiling  at  my  look  of  astonishment,  she  whispered, 
^<  Clever  police  make  clever  thieves,  Monsieur,  voUh 
tout:* 

We  sat  down  under  the  chestnut-trees,  and  soon 
had  a  hungry  brood  around  us.  The  little  lady 
chuckled  over  the  feast  that  her  cunning  had  pro- 
vided for  them. 

**  Ah,"  she  said,  i^parently  thinking  herself  alone, 
**  if  Blanche  were  here  you  'd  peck  out  of  her  hands^ 
you  pretty  dears  I " 

Hardly  were  the  words  said  than  she  recollected 
my  presence.  Dismayed  and  crestfallen,  she  was 
fain  to  explsun  away  her  words,  but  lacked  the 
power.  *^  I  was  thinking  of  some  one  else ;  don't 
pay  any  heed  to  me,"  she  whispered.  *'  There  vee 
some  thines  one  mustn't  talk  about  in  every  house, 
— you  understand." 

And  then,  as  if  fearfiil  of  betraying  herself,  she 
shook  the  remaining  com  firom  her  apron,  and 
walked  quickly  tpwards  the  house. 

I  was  getting  into  a  maze.  Evidently  some  fiftte 
had  befidlen  B&nche  of  which  my  poor  firiend  knew 
nothing.  Her  existence  was  demea ;  her  very  name 
was  under  a  ban. 

Had  she  fallen  into  some  snare  set  by  her  sister^s 
lover  ?  Had  she  been  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
tyrannies  of  her  home  ?    Was  she  dead  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these '  disturbing  thoughts  the 
finid  gonff  sounded  for  dinner,  and  I  recollected 
that  I  hs^  forgotten  my  toilette.  To  rush  to  my 
room,  to  change  my  clothes,  to  perfiime  my  hand- 
kerchief, was  uie  work  of  a  minute.  When  I  en- 
tered the  salon,  with  a  voluminous  apology,  Madame 
was  still  ladling  out  the  soup. 

I  was  formally  introducea  to  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
riette, Monsieur  Cohn,  her  ^anc^,  the  rest  of  the 
party  en  tnassej  and  then  took  the  seat  assigned  me. 
The  better  to  fulfil  my  purpose,  I  feignea  a  coun- 
trified, somewhat  unsophisticated  mien  and  manner, 
thus  procuring  myself  the  drainings  of  the  wine- 
bottle,  the  untempting  limbs  of  the  fowl,  the  most 
meagre  modicum  of  dessert,  and,  what  was  quite 
compensatory,  perfect  oblivion  of  every  one  present 
except  <^  Mademoiselle  Henriette.  That  young 
lady  never  foxgot  a  single  element  of  the  smiJl 
society  around  her  for  an  instant  She  was  as 
keenly  alive  to  each  little  weakness,  and  as  keenly 
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appreciative  of  each  little  idiosyncrasy,  as  a  writer 
of  Balzac's  school  might-  be ;  and  naturally,  at  a 
private  table  cThdte  of  this  kind,  food  was  not  want- 
ing for  such  mental  appetite. 

Of  the  fourteen  members  composing  Madame's 
family  circle,  ten  were  ladies  of  an  uniform  age  and 
presence,  but  varving  strongly  in  those  slight  shades 
that  only  quick  observers  can  detect.  One  motive 
had  evidently  driven  them  all  to  seek  the  sheltering 
win^  of  Madame  Goupil,  namely,  economy ;  and  one 
passion  evidently  kept  them  ih>m  ennui^  namely, 
jealousy  of  each  other.  My  little  friend  the  chicken- 
feeder  seemed  the  enfant  gate  of  all,  and  the  only 
centre  of  cordiality  and  good  feeling.  Among  the 
men,  it  suffices  to  particuUrize  Monsieur  Colin,  Hen- 
riette's  lover.  He  was  about  fifty,  and  still  possessed 
that  florid  kind  of  beauty  so  admired  by  women  of 
a  certain  type.  Well  made,  with  regular  features, 
and  a  bright  black,  close-cut  beard,  he  lacked  noth- 
ing but  intellectuality  to  recommend  him  among 
women  of  all  types.  He  spoke  well,  and  had  a 
sweet  voice ;  he  had  a  certain  indolent  way  of  pay- 
ing tender  little  courtesies ;  he  never  said  or  looked 
a  rude  or  sarcastic  or  unwelcome  truth.  But  for 
all  that,  as  my  poor  friend  had  said,  the  man  was 
without  a  soul.  When  Henriette  used  that  sting- 
ing little  whip,  her  tongue,  so  pitilessly,  Monsieur 
Colin  was  the  first  to  smile ;  when  Henriette  brow- 
beat her  timid,  trembling  old  step-father.  Monsieur 
Colin  encouraged  her  with  a  glance  of  admiration ; 
when  Henriette  lashed  one  inoffensive  middle-aged 
lady  afler  the  other  into  silence.  Monsieur  Colin 
trieid  no  mediation,  offered  no  apology,  and  evi- 
dently ei^oyed  the  scene  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  £(ow  I  hated  the  man  I  How  I  hoped  that 
Henriette  would  turn  against  him  one  day  1  This 
admirable  youn^  lady  was  not  handsome,  and  had 
passed  the  Rubicon  so  awful  to  French  women, 
namely,  the  thirtieth  birthday.  Though  wanting, 
however,  in  youthful  softness  and  bloom,  she  hiM. 
attractions  of  a  more  startling  and  uncommon  kind. 
Her  figure  was  tall  and  symmetrical  as  a  statue; 
her  eyes  were  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  won- 
derful for  their  power  of  expression ;  her  wit  was 
ever  ready  and  ever  new. 

II. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  on  the  whole.  As 
soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  we  adjourned  to  a 
little  salon  opening  on  to  the  garden,  parties  were 
formed  for  whist  and  dominoes,  whilst  those  who 
loved  music  drew  round  Mademoiselle  Henriette's 
piano. 

She  played  fairly,  and  sung  one  or  two  songs  with 
no  little  execution.  Monsieur  Colin  smoking  his 
cijgar  at  her  elbow  all  the  time.  Once  I  saw  him 
kias  her  hand,  but  the  act  was  done  so  indolently 
and  formally  that  I  could  not  understand  Henriette's 
triumphant  acknowledgment  of  it  She  blushed, 
faltered,  and  smiled,  like  an  ingenue  of  seventeen. 
About  ten  o'clock  Monsieur  Colin  took  his  leave, 
and  the  little  hojisehold  separated  for  the  night 
One  circumstance  that  occurred  amid  the 'universal 
jargon  of  parting  compliments  struck  me.  It  was  this  : 

There  seemed  to  loe  a  tacit  division  of  domestic 
duties  between  Mademoiselle  Henriette  and  her 
parents.  Madame  went  through  the  kitchen  and 
butteries,  trying  the  locks  and  surveying  the  stores ; 
Henriette  extinguished  the  lights  and  stowed  away 
the  plate;  Monsieur,  having  put  on  his  hat  and 
bd6ts,  lighted  a  lantern  and  stepped  out  into  ^e 
garden. 


"  I  am  ^ing  to  lock  up  the  chickens,"  he  said, 
explanat«nly.  "  If  Monsieur  wishes  for  a  torn  in 
the  moonlight  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hare  his  com- 
pany." 

I  was  about  to  fetch  my  hat,  when  I  heard  Hen- 
riette's  laugh  close  at  my  ear. 

^*  Afraid  of  the  bo^^rs,  poor  little  papa?"  Ae 
said,  sneeringly ;  **  shul  it  be  eaten  up  by  gobEns, 
then,  and  frightened  out  of  its  little  wits ! " 

"I  merely  invited  Monsieur  to  join  me,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  shrinking  away;  **I — am — not 
—  frightened—" 

But  the  tremor  of  his  voice,  and  the  timidity  of 
his  gesture,  betrayed  him.  Pitying  the  poor  old 
man,  I  laughingly  deprecated  Hennette's  sarcasm. 
I  followed  Monsieur  bareheaded  across  the  turf, 
singing  a  snatch  of  B^ranger  about  love  and  moon- 
light When  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  garden 
where  the  thickly  interleaved  chestnut  boughs  made 
a  deep  shadow.  Monsieur  stopped  short 

"  It 's  very  kind  of  you  to  come  with  me,"  he  said, 
holding  up  his  lantern  so  as  to  see  my  face ;  *'  Hen- 
riette —  Mademoiselle  —  makes  fun  of  everythii^  I 
say ;  but,  in  very  truth,  Monsieur,  I  saw  something 
unearthly  here  last  night" 

He  looked  round,  shuddered,  and  bending  doviii 
b^an  locking  the  fowl-coops  hurriedly. 

'^  Be  so  kind  as  to  hold  the  lantern  for  me,  Mon- 
sieur," he  began  a^ain.  **  It  is  chilly,  and  my  hands 
shake.    What  is  that  moving  in  the  trees  ?  " 

**  Nothing  is  moving  in  the  trees  but  the  wind,"  I 
said,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  smile. 

Tlie  last  key  was  turned,  and  Monsieur  rose, 
with  an  effort  of  cheerfulness. 

**We  all  have  our  fancies,  my  dear  MonueoTy 
have  we  not?  N*importe.  Were  it  not  for  each 
other's  little  weaknesses,  where  would  be  the  need 
of  divine  charity  ?  " 

I  feigned  perfect  faith  in  Monsieur's  vigorous 
bravery,  and  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to 
its  original  source. 

"  You  saw  something  unearthly  ?  "  I  began. 

'*  One  must  seek  to  drive  away  such  painful  im- 
pressions. Monsieur;  and  Mademoiselle  Henriette 
declares  that  I  had  muddled  my  brain  by  drinking 
too  much  coflee.  The  fact  is,  I  am  getting  old,  ana 
have  had  many  troubles." 

**  Your  daughter  is  a  splendid  creature,  and  ought 
to  console  you,"  I  said.  **  What  a  sparkling  wit  she 
has,  and,  by  St  Cupid,  what  a  figure ! " 

I  felt  my  arm  caught  as  in  a  vice,  and  heard  a  low, 
senile  chuckle.  '^  My  daughter !  Monsieur  calls  her 
my  daughter ! "  he  said,  adding  in  an  almost  inaudi- 
ble voice,  "  I  had  a  daughter  once,  but  her  name 
was  not  Henriette." 

"  And  jrou  lost  her ?     She  is  dead?" 

*'  Monsieur  must  n't  ask  questions.  She  displeased 
Madame,  and  was  sent  away, — do  you  understand  ? 
I  could  not  save  her ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  both  break- 
ing rules.  Many  thanks  for  Monsieur's  society. 
Good  night;  good  night" 

And  saying  this,  he  shuffled  towards  the  kitchcfh, 
lantern  in  hand,  leaving  me  to  grope  my  way  np 
stairs  as  best  I  could.  Two  other  da^-s  passed,  and 
by  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  fallen  into  the  routine 
of  the  Pension.  Madame's  rigorous  economics,  Hen- 
riettc's  tyrannic  behavior  to  everybody  but  her 
lover.  Monsieur  Colin's  selfish  acceptance  of  her 
homage,  poor  Goupil's  submission,  the  little  quarrels 
of  the  ladies,  all  these  things  repeated  themselves 
without  any  especial  variety.  I  took  good  care  to 
spend  every  evening  at  home,  and  by  that 
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won  the  good  grace  of  every  one.  Henriette  tried 
to  coquet  with  me  by  way  of  provoking  Monsieur 
Colin  to  jealousy ;  Mad:^ine  liked  a  leaven  of  gentle- 
men's society  in  her  establishment;  she  said  it  looked 
well  and  sounded  well ;  Monsieur  was  grateful  for 
such  waifs  and  strays  of  kindness  as  I  ventured  to 
show  him ;  whikt  Monsieur  Colin  seemed  really  re- 
lieved to  have  Henriette's  attentions  a  little  divided. 
I  believe  he  was  almost  as  fond  of  this  girl  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  be,  but  he  admired  beauty,  and  in 
his  eyes  she  had  none. 

"  Poor  Henriette  will  make  a  good  wife,**  he 
would  sav  to  me  over  coffee  and  cigars ;  *^  and  has 
extraordinary  talents.  But  what  are  talents  with- 
out a  pretty  face  ?  " 

^  Mademoiselle  has  glorious  eyes,  and  the  figure 
of  a  Juno,"  I  put  in. 

"  Bah !  you  should  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the  little 
sister,  Blanche  1  *' 

And  then  the  subject  would  be  put  off  abruptly, 
and  just  as  I  deemed  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
discovery,  all  became  blank  and  inscrutable  as  be- 
fore.    At  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  learned  nothing. 

Not  caring  to  carry  so  unsatisfactory  a  story  to 
my  poor  friend  in  the  Maison  de  Sant^,  I  wrote  in- 
stead, touching  upon  Blanche's  absence  and  the 
common  acceptation  of  it,  as  cheerfully  as  was  pos- 
sible. I  received  in  reply  the  following  pencilled 
note :  — 

**I  am  only  able  to  crawl  from  mv  bed  to  the 
window,  or  would  leave  this  place  at  the  risk  of  my 
life  and  seek  Blanche.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  terror 
with  which  your  letter  has  inspired  me.  I  know 
Henriette  and  her  mother  too  well  to  doubt  some 
foul  injustice  —  Heavens !  crime  would  seem  the 
proper  word  —  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery. 
What  is  best  for  you  to  do  I  know  not ;  all  that  I 
implore  of  you  is  to  do  something.  How  can  I  die 
in  this  fearml  suspense  ?  ** 

Inside  the  envelope  was  scrawled  by  way  of  post- 
script,— 

*'  Gonpil  is  harmless  and  good-hearted.  He  would 
tell  you  all  he  knew.** 

Acting  upon  the  hint,  I  took  every  opportunity 
of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  Monsieur  Grou- 
pil.  But  he  was  so  childlike,  so  helpless,  and  so 
terribly  in  awe  of  his  wife  and  step-daughter,  that 
all  our  little  confidences  had  to  be  obtained  by 
stealth.  Sometimes  I  made  a  point  of  meeting  him, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  the  markets,  —  for  he  was  the 
boot-cleaner,  scullery-maid,  and  errand-boy  of  the 
establishment,  —  sometimes  I  volunteered  my  assist- 
ance in  digging  up  potatoes,  or  gathering  peas. 
Sometimes  I  presented  nim  with  half  a.  dozen  cigars, 
and  once  I  took  him  to  the  play. 

We  went  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  saw  "  Les 
I^lules  du  Diable,**  surely  the  most  gorgeous,  rollick- 
ing, captivating  extravaganza  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  ever  contrived. 

The  poor  old  man  laughed,  wept,  and  embraced 
ma  from  very  rapture;  but  when  we  adjourned  to 
a  cafd  close  by,  and  supped  as  I  suspect  he  had  not 
supped  for  many  a  year,  the  cup  of  his  latitude  was 
fiill.  He  called  me  his  Jils  bien-aim^y  his  friend,  his 
protector,  pledged  himself  to  everlasting  afiection 
and  remembrance ;  finally,  opened  his  heart  to  me. 

It  was  a  sad  story.  He  ha<d  married  because  he 
needed  bread,  and  the  bread  thus  obtained  was 
dealt  out  in  nig^rdly  portions,  and  steeped  in  bit- 
terness beyondUie  bitterness  of  asphodel. 

*'  Of  course,  when  a  man  marries  a  lady  because 
she  has  a  house  and  some  hundred  francs,"  he  said,  | 


with  pitiful  meekness,  "  there  are  litde  caprices  to 
be  endured ;  but  I  could  n't  bear  to  see  my  poor 
Blanche  made  a  Cinderella  of.  O  Monsieur  1  she 
was  so  pretty  and  so  sweet,  and  her  step-sister  Hen- 
riette would  have  trodden  on  her  neck  if  she  dared." 

We  were  now  walking  along  the  boulevard  arm 
and  arm,  and  he  looked  behind  and  before  him  whilst 
speaking. 

"Blanche  had  a  spirit,  bat  Henriette  broke  it. 
She  made  her  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and  wear 
her  old  dresses ;  she  taunted  her  with  her  depend- 
ench  before  all  our  pensumnaires ;  she — O  Mon- 
sieur, what  am  I  saying  ?  Let  us  talk  of  the 
play—" 

"  But  I  am  especially  interested  in  Mademoiselie 
Blanche,"  I  said,  persuasively.  ^Moreover,  I  am 
the  friend  of  her  fiuthfol  lover,  F^licien  dee  £s- 
sarts — " 

"  F^icien  ?  Why  did  he  go  away?  Where  is 
he?" 

I  answered  his  questions  one  by  one.  The  pic- 
ture of  F^cien  sick,  F^licien  lonely,  Fdlicien  all 
but  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  Blanche,  struck 
and  subdued  him.  He  grew  coherent  and  sel^ 
possessed,  and  he  told  me  what  he  knew  without 
any  effort  at  concealment. 

One  night,  during  his  temporary  absence,  Blanche 
had  disappeared.    None  could  tell  whither  she  had 

fone  or  the  reason  of  her  ^ing,  but  Madame  and 
lenriette  forbade  the  mention  of  her  name  from 
that  hour. 

**  I  don't  think  Blanche  would  willingly  hare  lefl 
me  so,"  added  the  old  man,  tearfully.  **  She  knew 
that  I  had  no  one  else  to  comfort  me ;  she  knew  how* 
I  should  weep  for  her." 

I  caught  his  arm,  and  cried  eagerly,  — 

**  You  do  not  suspect  that  they  drove  her  away, 
or  anything  more  unnatural  and  wicked  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  nothing.  1  have  n't  ihind  enough  ieft 
for  suspicion.  Monsieur.  I  only  know  that  1  i^iah 
1  were  dead." 

My  companion  was  too  overcome,  and  I  too  be- 
wildered, to  say  any  more.  When  we  reached  the 
gate  of  the  Pension,  both  were  striving  after  self- 
composure,  and  both  were  looking,  perhaps  with  the 
same  thought,  towards  the  chestnut-trees. 

Was  I  dreaming?  Had  I  imbibed  the  phantas- 
magoria of  "  Les  Pilules  du  Diable  "  so  strongly  as 
to  see  unreal  things  in  a  real  world  ?  I  stood  hy  the 
little  iron  gate,  i  heard  Mademoiselle  Henriette 
playing  in  the  salon,  I  saw  the  shabby  little  figure 
of  the  poor  Goupil  beside  me,  and  yet  I  had  lost  my 
senses,  and  knew  not  where  I  was. 

A  shadow, — a  shape,-— a  something  moved  amid 
the  chestnut-trees.  One  moment,  and  i  felt  that  the 
diaphanous  drapery  was  tangible,  and  the  figure  it 
covered  was  living ;  another,  and  I  caught,  or  im- 
agined that  I  caught,  the  gleam  of  a  woman's  ^Iden 
head ;  a  third,  and  Monsieur  Goupil  was  clinging  to 
my  knees,  pallid  and  palsied  wifli  f^r,  and  about 
the  chestnut-grove  were  darkness  and  silence  only. 

**  O  Monsieur,  Monsieur !  that  is  what  I  saw  once 
before.  It  is  my  Blanche,  and  yet  is  not  she.  Sure- 
ly such  sights  as  these  portend  terrible  things  I "  he 
cried ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  soothe 
him. 

To  satisfy  myself  was  more  difficult  stilL  I  put 
the  matter  before  me  in  every  possible  light.  I  ac- 
counted for  the  old  man's  hallucination  and  my  own 
by  various  plausibilities.  I  reduced  the  mystery^ 
its  simplest  and  least  objectionable  form.  Still  it 
was  a  mystery ;  a  mystery  I  zcsolved  to  fiithom,  if 
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indeed  it  were  fathomable ;  a  mystery  I  could  neither 
foraet  by  ni^ht  nor  by  day ;  a  mystery  that  made 
stady  imposBible  to  me,  and  sleep  unheMthy. 

From  that  day  I  spent  all  the  strategy  of  which  I 
was  master  upon  Henriet^  I  £lted,  nattered,  and 
provoked  her ;  I  droppi(|F41fhts  as  to  her  lover's  gal- 
lantries; I  taunted  her  with  his  indifference;  I 
played  upon  her  love  of  gifts  and  her  love  of  pleas- 
ure. For  strong-minded  as  she  was,  and  self-con- 
tained as  she  was,  she  had  a  childish  love  of  fine 
clothes,  sweetmeats,  cheap  music,  and  street  shows. 

She  did  not  wholly  disuke  me.  When  Monlieur 
Colin  iailed  to  come,  she  sladly  played  my  favorite 
songs,  mimicked  such  of  her  mother^s  boarders  as 
were  absent  for  my  amusement,  and,  in  fine,  relieved 
her  ennui  without  relieving  her  malice. 

One  evening,  when  she  had  been  unusually  jeal- 
ous about  Moii^ieur  Colin,  and  suave  to  me,  I  ven- 
tured upon  a  more  decided  course  of  action. 

We  had  been  talking  li^tly  of  love,  usine  with- 
out stint  or  shame  what  nalzac  happily  calls  the 
argot  de  cceur^  and  recurring  again  and  again  to 
|)erBonal  experiences.  Henriette  ar^ed  on  the 
side  of  second  love.  I  opposed  whilst  I  spoke. 
"  Witty  and  attractive  as  you  are,"  I  siud,  "  you 
have  a  rival  in  Monsieur  Colin's  heart  whom  you 
will  not  easily  supersede.  She  came  first,  and  will 
outstay  a  reign  like  yours." 

The  girl's  eyes  flamed#- 

**  I  defy  her  power,  and  deny  her  chum,"  she  sud. 

**  Blanche's  ?  "  I  asked,  quietly. 

She  turned  upon  me,  as  if  determined  to  sound 
my  knowledge  to  the  bottom. 

^  I  have  no  secrets,"  I  added,  in  a  voice  of  cold 
indifference.  **You  must  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
this  young  lady's  hold  on  your  lover^s  heart." 

«'l?"  she  faltered. 
•    "You." 

**  Pierre  has  told  you  — " 

^  Monsieur  Colin  has  told  me  nothing  I  can  re- 
peat, Mademoiselle.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  world 
as  if  it  held  no  Blanche  to  him,  the  way  is  easy." 

She  looked  up  eagerly.  I  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  — 

"  Reinstate  your  step-sister  in  her  home,  and  the 
game  would  be  in  your  own  hands." 

Thunderstruck  as  she  was,  she  never  for  a  single 
instant  lost  self-nossesaion.  She  accepted  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  iamuy  secret  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
gave  me  no  clew  to  the  unravelling  of  it 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  Blanche  is  ten  years 
younger  than  I  ?"  she  asked,  evidently  anticipating 
a  triumph  for  herself  now.     She  was  disappointed. 

"  What  of  that  ?  Were  Blanche  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  her  presence  could  not  harm  you  as  her  un- 
explained absence  is  doing.  Monsieur  Colin  is  not 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  would  tiie  of  her  after  two 
days'  ineffectual  courting." 

"  You  do  not  know  hmi." 

"  But  why  keep  this  pretty  Blanche  hidden  from 
us  all  ?"  I  said,  in  an  altered  tone.  "  You  are  cruel, 
Mademoiselle,  and  will  leave  us  soon.  Are  we  to 
have  no  one  in  your  place  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  Hennette  answered,  very  distantly 
and  dryly,  "  it  may  be  the  fashion  in  England,  but 
in  France  nothii^  excuses  inquisitiveness  as  to 
domestic  affairs.  Oblige  me  by  changing  the  sub- 
ject" 

Thus  it  happened  that  I  risked  all  and  sained 
nothing.  I  felt  utterly  powerless  now  to  help  my 
fiiend  Fdlicien,  much  as  I  desired  it  I  felt  even 
more  than  poweriees,  since  I  became  an  object  of 


suspicion  to  both  Madame  Goupil  and  her  daughter. 
The  old  man  avoided  me,  partly,  as  I  imagined, 
from  fear  of  his  wife,  and  partly  fix)m  fear  of  him- 
self. He  could  not  help  prattling  of  his  troubles, 
and  the  very  winds  seemed  to  turn  eaves-droppen 
on  Madame's  behalf. 

All  circumstances  combined  to  make  life  in  the 
Rue  de  Buffon  a  dreary  affair  at  this  dme.  Mad- 
ame fed  us  ill,  Henriette's  tongue  became  venomous 
as  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  Monsieur  Colin  stayed  away 
altogether,  and  the  threadbare  bachelors  and  shabby 
spinsters  played  dominoes  and  whist  without  a 
smile. 

F^cien  still  lived,  and  on  one  or  two  occaaioos 
was  enabled  to  see  me.  He  had  grown  fiercely  sus- 
picious of  the  two  Goupils  now,  and  would  fidn  have 
set  the  police  upon  their  track,  have  charged  them 
wiUi  the  murder  of  Blanche,  have  done  a  hundred 
unconsidered  things.  I  promised  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, but  felt  that  too  much  caution  could  not  be 
used.  If,  after  all,  Blanche  were  living,  we  mi^t 
dearly  repent  such  precipitate  conduct ;  and  precip- 
itation alone  could  do  no  good. 

One  evening,  events  were  brought  to  an  unlooked- 
for  crisis,  wiUiout  any  interference  whatever.  I 
had  paid  up  my  arrears  to  Madame,  fully  intent  on 
quitting  the  Kue  de  Buffon  next  day,  which  resolution 
seemed  rather  satisfactory  to  the  two  ladies.  Eyery 
one  else,  including  Monsieur  Colin,  expressed  un- 
feigned sorrow,  and  as  to  "  ce  pauvre  p^  Goupil," 
as  my  friend  the  chicken-feeder  informed  me,  he 
cried  whenever  he  found  himself  alone. 

It  was  the  first  really  autumnal  evening,  and 
though  the  windows  of  the  salon  were  open  still, 
and  Henriette's  white  muslin  dress  simulated  sum- 
mer, every  one  shivered  sympathetically. 

Candles  were  not  yet  lighted,  for  Madame  prac- 
tised every  possible  economy  that  could  be  supported 
on  sentimental  grounds,  fruit  and  vegetables  wen 
the  food  of  man  before  sin  came,  therefore  it  was 
proper  and  poetic  to  live  on  apples  and  potatoes. 
The  summer  was  too  beautifbl  to  let  go  too  eadly ; 
therefore  it  behooved  everv  one  to  go  without  fires 
till  near  Christmas.  Twihght  induced  dreaminess 
and  spirituality;  therefore  Tier  unhappv  boarders 
were  doomed  to  two  or  three  hours  of  inactivity 
and  darkness. 

To-night  the  twilight  was  unusually  decepdTe 
and  depressing.  The  sarden  lay  in  deep  shadow, 
unbroken,  save  when  uie  chestnut  bougbs  tossed 
like  funereal  plumes  against  a  cold  gray  sky.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  murmur  of  the 
outlying  world  of  Paris,  and  the  hoarse  chant  of  a 
blind  beggar  in  the  neighboring  street 

Henriette  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  fitfully,  as 
the  fancy  seized  her.  Madame  dozed  on  the  0O&, 
rousing  herself  now  and  then  to  praise  her  daughter's 
perfonnance,  or  to  beg  her  dear  Goupil  to  run  and 
see  how  Jeannette  was  getting  on  witn  her  ironinf. 
Monsieur  Colin  smoked,  nibbled  chocolate,  and  took 
no  notice  of  any  one.  The  pensionnairest  one  and 
all,  whispered  to  each  other  during  the  performftice 
of  Henriette's  lousiest  passages,  ana  held  their  peace 
at  other  times. 

I  perhaps  enjoyed  the  most  cheerful  mood.  What- 
ever exertions  I  might  take  on  Fdlicien's  behalf, 
however  close  the  future  might  brins  me  to  the  old 
sordid  life  in  the  Rue  de  Buffon,  I  felt  already  re- 
moved from  it,  and  the  feeling  was  refi'cshing. 

I  could  but  regret,  however,  my  poor  ola  fiiend 
Monsieur  Goupil,  and  the  little  cmcken-feeder,  and 
the  power  I  should  lose  of  henceforth  brighteniig 
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their  Hyes.  I  dionsht,  too,  of  the  shadow  among 
the  chestnut-trees,  sutemately  doubting,  questioning, 
believing  it 

On  a  sudden,  as  if  the  brain  were  indeed  able  to 
clothe  its  eidolon  with  shape  and  substance,  I  saw 
before  me  all  I  had  just  before  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
fimcy  only. 

A  figure  clothed  in  fantastic  drapery  of  light  color 
moved  slowly  across  the  lawn.  One  hand  bore  a 
lamp,  and  the  light  of  it  made  clear  what  else  would 
have  been  phantasmal ;  a  small  head  weighed  down 
with  golden  hair,  a  lissom  form  crouched  &  if  in 
fear ;  a  pale,  sweet  iace ;  lar^,  wondering  eyes ;  all 
these  were  as  plain  to  see  as  if  it  had  been  daylicht. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  started  to  my  feet 

"  Look ! "  I  cried ;  "  Madame,  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
riette,  look!  You  at  least  should  not  miss  this 
sight" 

From  that  moment  I  could  understand  the  capa- 
bility of  blind  men  to  interpret  the  passions  and 
gestures  of  those  around  them.  It  was  perfectly 
dark  in  the  salon,  yet  I  knew  instinctively  and  mo- 
mentarily all  the  emotion  that  Madame  displayed, 
and  Henriette  suppressed.  The  former  drew  back, 
shrinking  and  praying ;  but  I  could  feel  the  daugh- 
ter's breath  come  and  go,  and  all  the  white,  silent 
teirror  of  her  face. 

The  old  ladies  almost  battled  for  a  place  near  the 
gentlemen,  and  were  hiding  their  faces  and  crossing 
themselves  in  company.  The  gentlemen  called 
Jeannette  to  bring  lights,  and  stood  stiU.  Monsieur 
Goupil  fell  to  the  ground,  prone  and  speechless. 
Monsieur  Colin's  cigar  was  not  even  lifted  ffom  his 
mouth.  Mo)nentary  though  it  was,  every  fbature 
of  this  scene  impressed  itself  so  strongly  upon  my 
memory  as  to  be  recalled  without  an  enort  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  —  Madame's  agony  of  ffear,  Henri- 
ette's  8el^1mp08ed  calm,  the  cowardice  of  the  little 
crowd,  mv  own  bewilderment,  and  the  ciTCumstanees 
that  recalled  us  to  reality  with  the  charm  of  magic. 

It  was  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  Monsieur 
Colin.  He  was  sitting  in  the  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  as  I  have  said,  went  on  smoking  during 
the  first  shock  that  had  paralyzed  us  all.  A  second 
later,  and  he  leaned  a  htUe  forward,  flung  his  cigar 
upon  the  gravel  path  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  held  something  poised  high  above  his  head  in 
the  air. 

"Afaybi.'"he  said,  coolly;  "we  want  no  ghost 
here." 

On  the  heels  of  his  speech  came  a  click,  a  flash,  a 
report,  and  then  a  bullet  whizzed  straight  and  swift 
across  the  top  of  the  chestnut-grove. 

The  deed  and  the  manner  of  it  would  alone  have 
recalled  us  to  om*  senses ;  but  we  were  to  be  recalled 
in  a  more  endurine  and  satisfactory  way.  A  low, 
plaintive  cry  issued  fix)m  the  darkness,  a  cry  that 
sent  Monsieur  Goupil  and  the  little  chicken-feeder 
across  the  lawn,  crying,  "Blanche I  Blanche!"  — 
a  cry  that  reduced  Madame  to  shame  and  Henriette 
to  silence,  —  a  cry  that  even  Monsieur  Colin  could 
not  bear  unmoved. 

It  was  indeed  Blanche ;  but,  as  her  simple  fitther 
had  before  said,  Blanche,  and  yet  not  Blanche. 
SufiTering,  cruelty,  the  deprivation  of  all  she  held 
dear,  had  gone  far  to  wreck  a  mind  naturaUy  cling- 
ing and  timid.  She  was  meek  and  patient  and  lov- 
ing;  but  she  could  not  think  or  reason  or  remember. 

I  removed  her  at  once  to  an  hospital,  where  she 
gradually  gained  mental  and  bodily  health.  When 
she  was  well  enough,  I  took  F^Hcien  to  see  her,  and 
firom  that  date  she  recpvered* 


It  was  to  myself  she  confided  her  sad  story.  Driv«> 
en  from  her  home,  ignorant  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
lover^s  silence,  fearing  the  unscrapulous  admiration 
of  Monsieur  CoUn,  ficking  bread  and  shelter  and 
love,  no  wonder  body  and  mind  alike  broke  down. 
For  some  weeks,  however,  she  had  earned  a  wretch- 
ed pittance  as  a  riveilleuse,  going  weary  rounds  to 
wake  weary  sleepers  when  the  great  world  of  Paris 
was  still.  Partly  fix>m  an  instinctive  love  of  her  old 
home,  partly  from  the  desire  of  seeing  her  father, 
she  had  ventured  to  the  Rue  de  Buffon,  bearing  in 
her  hand  the  lantern  by  which  she  guided  herself 
up  fifty  staircases  when  on  duty. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  few  words.  F^ 
licien  slowly  recovered,  and,  with  Blanche,  hired 
modest  apartments  near  the  once  courtly  Place 
Rovale.  There,  by  their  joint  efibrts  as  playwright 
and  milliner,  they  maintain  themselves  and  their 
old  father,  in  peace,  if  not  in  plenty.  Monsieur 
Colin  found  a  prettier  face,  and  never  married  Hen- 
riette, after  fdl.  The  Pension  in  the  Rue  de  Bufibn 
is  still  an  admirable  institution,  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  boarded  at  twenty-five  francs  a  week. 

POETS  LAUREATE. 

In  looking  down  the  list  of  Poets  Laureate,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  principle  of  selection  they  were  raised  to*  their 
office.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  earlier  amongst 
them  were  not  known  by  that  precise  epithet,  but 
they  all  held  a  post  as  king's  versifiers,  and  received 
marks  of  the  royal  favor.  One,  like  Chaucer  at 
Woodstock,  was  lodged  in  a  goodly  mansion  assigned 
htm  by  the  Court,  with  a  comfortable  little  pension 
of  twenty  marks,  equalling  £240  a  year  of  our 
money.  Another  received,  with  his  salary,  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  ruby  wine  fresh  from  the  royal 
cellars ;  and  a  third,  though  he  never  wore  a  crown 
of  bay  leaves,  was  chosen^  like  Skelton,  fix>m  among 
the  poetcR  laureati  of  the*  "Unyvcrsite  of  Ojcen- 
forde, "  and  called  in  plain  English  "  lanreat  poete." 
Such  was  the  phrase  applied  by  Edward  IV.  to 
John  Eaye,  and  by  Chaucer  to  his  great  contem- 
porary Petrarch,  whose  crowning  in  the  Capitol  at 
Kome  was  the  talk  of  all  Europe.  Princes,  nobles, 
and  senators,  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  mediasval 
costume,  had  marched  before  him ;  patrician  youths 
arrayed  in  green  and  scarlet  flung  garlands  of  fra- 
grant flowers  on  his  path ;  the  chief  magistrate,  one 
of  the  Colonna  famuy,  seated  on  a  throne  with  the 
laurel-crown  in .  his  hand,  listened  to  the  poet's  dis- 
course on  Virgil,  and  then  placed  on  his  brows  the 
unfading  diadem,  of  which  the  very  name  reminded 
the  wearer  of  that  Laura  who  had  been  his  inspira- 
tion and  his  theme.  To  present  to  the  senator  a 
sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome,  to  move  in  gorgeous  pro- 
cession to  the  Vatican,  and  pay  homage  to  its 
aueust  occupant,  and  to  suspend  the  laurel-wreath 


before  the  shrine  of  St  Peter,  was  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  this  novel  and  striking  pageant  Two 
hundred  and  ^y  years  later,  it  woum  have  been 
repeated  in  honor  of  Tasso ;  but  inst  as  he  had 
learned  from  Clement  VIH.  that  tbis  high  distinc- 
tion was  in  store  fbr  him,  he  departed  hence  to 
receive  at  other  hands  a  better  and  orighter  crown. 
Rome,  in  those  ages,  knew  which  of  her  sons  was 
worthy  of  the  laurel ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
England  does  not  seem  to  have  known  till  of  late. 
During  four  centuries  it  appeuns  to  have  been  pure- 
ly accidental  whether  the  nation's  poet  should  be  a 
bright  genius  or  a  venal  scribbler.    Chaucer,  .the 
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soldiery  the  ambaasador,  the  romancer,  the  father  of 
Ei^lish  poetrj,  was  succeeded  by  Scogan,  Kaye, 
and  Barnard,  whose  names  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
John  Skelton,  the  '*  royal  orator/'  was  better  Known 
for  his  leaminf  than  his  fancy,  and,  though  a  priest, 
iie  satirized  Wolsey  and  other  over-fed  churchmen 
of  his  time.  Edmund  Spenser  (informally,  in- 
deed, but  in  a  way  that  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized) took  his  place,  richer  with  his  "verses  dipped 
in  dew  of  Castalie,"  —  his  "Shepherd's  Calendar" 
and  "  Faery  Queene,"  —  than  with  his  8,000  acres 
out  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Lord  Chatham's  sister  used  often  to  say  of  that 
"Faeiry  Queene,"  that  it  was  the  only  thing  her 
illustrious  brother  knew  accurately.  If  the  lofty 
and  cultivated  Daniel  had  not  been  made  Laureate 
when  Shakespeare  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he 
would  have  formed  no  unworthy  link  between  Spen- 
ser and  "rare  Ben  Jonson."  Jonson's  career  as 
Laureate  began  in  the  year  Shakespeare  died ;  and 
it  must  be  granted  that  "Catiline's  Conspiracy" 
and  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  Eyes"  would 
alone  suffice  to.  vindicate  their  author's  claim  to  the 
post  he  held.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  successor  ? 
Did  not  Sir  William  Davenant  write  tragedies  that 
maJke  one  laugh  and  comedies  that  make  one  cry  ? 
Did  he  not  pen  his  frivolous  masks  while  Milton 
composed  "  Cfomus,"  or  dictated  that  immortal  epic 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  as  Elijah  Fenton  says, 
he  succeeded  in  having  licensed  for  the  press,  and 
could  sell  the  copy  for  no  more  than  fifteen  pounds  ? 
Sir  William  Davenant  fought  bravely  in  the  royal 
cause,  and  returned  from  exile  at  the  Restoration 
to  reap  his  reward,  while  Milton  died  before  he  had 
received  the  whole  of  the  paltry  price  stipulated  for 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

"  Glorious  John  "  came  next  But  Drjrden  is  not 
such  a  favorite  with  us  as  with  Halcro  m  the  "  Pi- 
rate." We  have  no  sympathy  with  one  who  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  Cromwell^  Charles  II.,  and 
James  IL,  by  turns,  with  equal  fervor.  Of  his  ge- 
nius there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  his  obscenity 
•none  either.  It  was  far  less  disgraceful  to  him  to 
■be  beaten  by  the  hired  ruffians  of  Lord  Rochester, 
when  returning  Srom  his  cofiee-house  in  Covent- 
Garden,  than  to  be  dismissed  firom  his  office  of  Poet 
Laureate  by  William  of  Orange.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  written  birthday  odes  in  his  honor,  as 
readily  as  for  either  of  his  predecessors,  and  would 
certainly  have  produced  much  better  ones  than  any 
Laureate  who  succeeded  him  during  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  But  his  venality  deserved  retribu- 
tion, and  found  it  His  £300  a  year  took  wings 
and  fled,  and  Shadwell,  the  butt  of  his  satire,  the 
hero  of  "  MacFlecknoe,"  and  the  Og  of  "  Absalom 
oand  Achitophel,"  wore  the  wreath  of  laurel  that 
had  been  torn  from  his  brows.  Shadwell,  Dryden's 
enemy,  was  soon  succeeded  by  Nahum  Tate,  Dry- 
den's friend.  But  friend  and  foe  were  alike  unwor- 
thy to  stand  in  his  place.  Tate  had  written  parts  of 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  were  evidently 
inferior  to  the  rest,  though  revised  by  the  master- 
hand  ;  and  he  has  been  well  called  one  of  those 
jackalls,  that  hunt  with  the  lions  of  literature.  The 
poet's  crown  next  fell  to  Nicholas  Rowe.  His  trag- 
edies are  tolerable,  if  any  can  be  called  so  which 
are  mere  imitations  of  a  classic  and  unnatural  style. 
As  to  Eusden,  another  Laureate  in  the  time  of  Greorge 
I.,  and  in  the  time,  be  it  remarked,  of  Alexander 
Pope,  his  name  is  now  scarcely  known.  He  be- 
queathed his  laurels  to  Colley  (Jibber,  whose  chief 
qualificadons  for  the  task  of  poet  consisted  in  his 


writing  prose  comedies,  managing  a  theatre  well, 
and  publishing  an  amusing  account  of  his  own  life, 
with  all  its  bustle  and  fi-ivolity,  stage-anecdotes,  ud 
graphic  sketches  of  actors  and  actresses. 

^"  Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  prsiae; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days. 
Thou,  Gibber!  tnou  his  laurel  shalt  support; 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  Coort" 

Kings,  it  was  said,  used  to  have  both  a  fool  and  a 
poet ;  but  Cibber  conveniently  united  the  two  offices 
in  one. 

Thtt  honor  of  the  Laureateship  was  fast  declining, 
and  William  Whitehead  was  not  likely  to  retrieve 
it.  Pity  that  he  had  not  a  place  in  the  "  Danciad,* 
where,  by  the  side  of  Shadwell,  he  might  have  ^  nod- 
ded the  poppy  on  his  brows  "  I  Thomas  Warton  just 
broke  the  fall  of  the  Laureates,  and  enriched  oar 
literature  with  a  valuable  "  History  of  English  Po- 
etry " ;  but  the  line  reached  its  lowest  degradation 
in  Henry  J.  Pye.  He  was  Laureate  while,  in  the 
language  of  B}Ton,  the  last  hopes  of  deserted  poetry 
slept  with  pious  Cowper,  and  not  th^i  only,  but  Am- 
ing  the  last  ten  years  of  Cowper's  sad,  but  poetic  life 
at  Olney.  Till  1818,  he  disgraced  our  century;  and 
the  meanest  rhymer  in  a  poet's  comer  comd  ask 
with  justice,  — 

'*  Why  should  /  faint  when  all  with  patience  hear, 
And  Laureate  Pye  sings  more  than  twice  a  year?  " 

Sometimes  he  was  called  "  Spartan  Pye,"  on  a^ 
count  of  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  the  Spartan 
TyrtsBus.  They  were  intended  principally  to  in- 
spire the  militia  with  valor  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion, but  had  no  more  effect  on  military  minds  than 
the  sermon  which  a  clex^man  translated  from  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  con- 
gregation were  not  struck  by  its  eloquence.  Tie 
experiment,  however,  was  fairly  tried.  A  board  of 
general  officers  agreed  that  the  Odes  should  be  read 
aloud  at  Warley  Common  and  at  Barham  Downs 
by  the  adjutants  at  the  head  of  five  regiments,  each 
in  its  camp.  Great  results  were  expected ;  but,  be- 
fore the  reading  was  half  over,  the  fifont  ranks  and 
all  the  men  within  verse-shot  dropped  their  arms, 
and  were  found  fast  asleep.  Thus  Spartan  Fye  lolled 
England  to  repose;  and,  not  ccmtent  with  tran»- 
lating  Tyrtajus,  he  also  rendered  into  his  mother 
tongue  a  Grerinan  tale,  which  was  a  sort  of  "  Blue 
Beard  "  full  of  diablerie  Tudesoue,  and  induced  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerc  to  illustrate  the  silly  words  of  a  ally 
subject  with  her  elegant  pencil. 

"  The  pie  began  to  open ;  the  birds  began  to 
sing,"  has  been  reversed  in  the  case  of  this  maud- 
lin minstrel.  When  Henry  J.  Pye  had  closed  his 
lips  forever,  a  better  race  of  Laureates  succeeded. 
Southey  sang  well,  Wordsworth  better,  Tennywxi 
best  of  all.  They  have  disdained  to  offer  to  royalty 
periodical  and  fulsome  birthday  odes.  They  have 
addressed  the  reigning  prince  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  and  not  the  Sovereign  only,  but  any  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  who  seemed  to  call  for  a  wel- 
come, an  epithalamium,  or  an  epitaph.  One  im- 
perishable "  boo'k  of  song  **  was  dedicated  in  the 
sweetest  verse  to  Victoria,  —  the  revered,  the  be- 
loved, —  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  throstle  called 
through  wild  March,  and  "  the  snn-ltt  ahnond  blos- 
som "  was  shaking  all  about  her  palace  walb  at  Os- 
borne. The  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  (in  a  subsequent 
edition  to  the  first)  were  inscribed  to  **  the  silent 
father  of  our  kings  to  be,"  and  the  "  Welcome  to 
Alexandra "  met  the  daughter  of  a  long  Hne  of 
Danish  princes  ere  she  touched  our  shores.  Eng- 
land has  now  but  two  great  poets,  and  the  Laureate 
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18  one  of  them.  His  fame  is  ever  increasing,  for  he 
combines  the  precision  of  the  correct  school  of 
Qneen  Anne  with  much  of  the  fire  and  freedom  of 
the  Elizabethan  poets.  We  shall  have  no  more 
Eosdens  and  Gibbers;  the  Laureates  henceforth  will 
be  chosen  because  Nature's  own  hand  has  moulded 
them  for  the  office;  and  when  Tennyson  shall  resi^ 
his  green  and  stainless  wreath,  it  will,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure,  be  worn  by  one  more  resembling  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser  than  either  Whitehead  or  rye, 

UNCLE  INGOT. 

**  If  ever  you  or  yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me, 
madam,  before  I  die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have 
fiye  thousand ;  and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word."  So 
spoke  Mr.  Ingot  Beardmore,  drysalter  and  common- 
councilman  of  the  city  of  London,  to  Dorothea 
Elizabeth,  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  who  had  ap- 
plied to  him  for  pecuniary  succor  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Isaac,  her 
husband.  There  were  harshness  and  stubborn  de- 
termination enough  in  his  reply,  but  there  was  no 
ni^ard  cruelty.  Mrs.  Isaac  wanted  money,  it  is 
true,  but  only  m  the  sense  in  which  we  all  want  it. 
She  was  only  poor  in  comparison  with  the  great 
wealth  of  this  relative  by  marriage.  Her  income 
was  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  —  Mr.  Ingot  said 
'legitimate" — purpose,  but  not  sufficient  for  send- 
ing her  boy  to  Eton,  and  finishing  him  off  at  the 
umversities,  as  it  was  the  maternal  wish  to  do.  Mr. 
Ingot  hated  such  genteel  intentions ;  Christ's  Hos- 
pital had  been  a  fashionable  enough  school  for  him, 
and  he  had  **  finished  off "  as  a  clerk  at  forty  pounds 
a  year  in  that  very  respectable  house  of  which  he 
was  now  the  senior  partner.  With  the  results  of 
that  education,  as  exemplified  in  himself,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  if  his  nephews  only  turned 
out  half  as  well,  their  mother,  he  thought,  might 
think  herself  uncommonly  lucky.  Her  family  had 
given  themselves  airs  upon  the  occasion  of  her  mar^ 
vying  Isaac,  —  "allying  herself  with  commerce," 
some  of  theia  called  it,  —  and  Ingot  had  never  for- 
given them.  He  gloried  in  his  own  profession,  al- 
though government  had  never  seen  nt  to  ennoble 
any  member  of  it,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  upon 
that  account ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  radicals  who 
are  not  ^ snobs"  at  heart,  but  rather  aristocrats. 
He  honestly  believed  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  the  lower  orders,  and  those  who  toiled  and 
strove,  the  upper  crust  of  the  human  pie.  When 
he  was  told  that  the  former  classes  often  toiled  and 
■strove  in  their  own  way  as  much  as  the  others,  he 
made  a  gesture  of  contempt,,  and  "  blew "  like  an 
exasperated  whale.  It  was  a  vulgar  sort  of  retort, 
of  course,  but  so  eminently  expressive,  that  his  op- 
ponent rarely  pursued  the  subject. 

He  rather  hked  his  sister-in-law,  in  spite  of  her 
good  birth,  and  would  have,  doubtless,  largely  as- 
sisted her  had  she  consented  to  bring  up  her  children 
according  to  his  views ;  but  since  she  preferred  to 
take  her  own  way,  he  withdrew  himself  more  anil 
more  from  her  society,  until  they  saw  nothing  at  all 
of  one  another.  He  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
his  money  away  firom  his  brother's  children ;  he  had 
much  too  strong  a  sense  of  duty  for  that ;  and  as 
for  marriage,  that  was  an  idea  that  never  entered 
into  his  hard  old  head.  He  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
himself  by  falling  in  love  in  middle  age,  as  Isaac 
had  done  (in  youth,  he  had  not  dme  for  such 
follies),  and  it  was  not  likely  that  at  sixty-five 
he  should  commit  any  such  imprudence.     So  his 


nephews  and  nieces  felt  confident  of  being  provided 
for  in  the  fiiture.  In  the  present,  however,  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  education  of  both  girls  and  boys 
grew  more  expensive,  Mrs.  Isaac's  income  became 
greatly  straitened.  Her  own  family  very  much 
applauded  the  expensive  way  in  which  she  was 
bringing  up  her  cnildren,  and  especially  her  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  with  relation  to  her  tradesman 
orother-in-law,  but  they  never  assisted  her  with  a 
penny.  The  young  gentleman  at  Cambridge  was 
therefore  kept  upon  very  short  allowance ;  and  the 
young  ladies,  whose  beauty  was  something  remark- 
able, affected  white  muslin,  and  wore  no  mere- 
tricious jewelry.  Their  pin*money  was  very  lim- 
ited, poor  things,  and  they  made  their  own  clothes 
at  home  by  uie  help  of  a  sewing-machine.  If 
Uncle  Ingot  could  have  seen  them  thus  diligently 
employed,  his  heart  would  perhaps  have  softened 
towards  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  now  never 
^ot  'that  chance.  Julia,  the  elder,  had  been  but 
six  years  old  when  he  had  last  called  at  their 
highly-rented  but  diminutive  habitation  in  Mayfair, 
and  now  she  was  eighteen,  and  had  never  seen  him 
since.  Although  she  had  of  course  grown  out  of  the 
old  man's  recollection,  she  remembered  his  figure- 
head, as  she  wickedly  called  his  rigid  features, 
uncommonly  well;  ana,  indeed,  nobo^  who  had 
ever  seen  it  was  likely  to  forget  it.  His  counte- 
nance was  not  so  much  human  as  ligneous ;  and  his 
profile  Nephew  Jack,  had  actually  seen  upon  a 
certain  nobbly  tree  in  the  lime-walk  of  Clare  Hall 
at  Cambridge,  —  much  more  like  than  any  silhouette 
ever  cut  out  of  black  paper.  They  had  laughed  at 
the  old  gentleman  in  early  days,  and  snapped  their 
fingers  at  his  churlishness,  but  it  had  become  no 
laughing  matter  now. 

That  remark  of  Uncle  Insot's,  "  If  ever  you  or 
yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me,  madam,  before  I 
die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have  five  thousand; 
and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,"  had  become  a  very 
serious  sentence,  condemning  all  the  family  to,  if  not 
Poverty,  at  least  very  urgent  Want.  What  it  meant 
of  course  was,  that  he  was  resolutely  determined  to 
»ve  them  nothing.  In  vain  the  young  ladies  worked 
for  Uncle  Ingot  slippers  and  liook-markers  for  his 
birthday,  and  sent  to  him  their  best  wishes  at  Christ- 
mas in  Kimmel's  highly-scented  envelopes ;  in  vain 
Jack  sent  him  a  pound  of  the  most  excellent  snuff 
that  Bacon*s  emporium  could  fiimish,  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  every  term.  He  always  wrote  back  a  civil 
letter  of  thanks,  in  a  clear  and  clerkly  letter,  but 
there  was  never  any  enclosure.  When  Mrs,  Isaac 
asked  him  to  dinner,  he  declined  in  a  caustic  man- 
ner, —  avowing  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  coi^- 
for  table  at  the  aristocratic  tables  of  the  West  End, — 
and  sent  her  a  pine-apple  for  the  dessert,  of  his  own 
growing.  He  had  really  no  ill-feeling  towards  his 
relatives,  although  he  kept  himself  so  estrange<l  finom 
them ;  but  I  think  this  sort  of  conduct  tickled  the 
old  gentleman's  grim  sense  of  humor.  If  he  could 
have  found  some  legitimate  excuse  for  '^  making  up  " 
with  his  sister-in-law,  within  the  first  year  or  two  of 
their  falling  out,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  so ;  but  time  had  now  so  widened  the  breach, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  easily  repaired.  What  he  had 
satirically  written  when  he  declined  her  invitation 
had  grown  to  be  true ;  he  rarely  went  into  society, 
and  almost  never  into  the  company  of  ladies,  the 
elder  portion  of  whom  he  considered  fiivolous  and 
vexatious,  and  the  younger  positively  dangerous. 
He  had  a  few  old-bachelor  friends,  "however,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  cordial  intercourse,  and  spent 
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with  them  various  festiYals  of  the  year  as  regukriy 
88  they  came  round. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  for  instance,  he  nerer 
omitted  to  go  down  to  Reading,  and  "  see  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,"  in  the  company  of 
Tom  Whaffles,  with  whom  he  had  worn  the  yellow 
Btockings  in  these  school-days  that  had  passed  away 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Tom  and  Isaac  had 
been  even  greater  cronies  as  boys  than  Tom  and 
Ingot,  but  the  latter  did  not  like  Tom  the  less  upon 
that  account :  secretly,  I  think  he  esteemed  him  the 
more  highly  as  a  link  between  himself  and  that 
luckless  family  whose  very  existence  he  yet  chose 
to  ignore.  Mr.  Whaffles  had  intimate  relations  with 
them  still ;  they  came  down  to  stay  with  him  when- 
ever his  sister  paid  him  a  visit,  and  could  act  as 
their  hostess ;  but  this  never  happened  in  the  last 
week  of  the  vear.  Tom  was  never  to  speak  of 
them  to  his  old  friend, — that  was  not  only  tacitly 
understood,  but  had  even  been  laid  down  in  writing, 
as  the  basis  of  their  intimacy. 

On  the  3 1st  of  December  last,  Mr.  Ingot  Beard- 
more  fbund  himself,  as  usual,  at  the  Paddington 
Station,  looking  for  an  empty  compartment,  for  his 
own  company  had  got  to  oe  very  pleasing  to  him. 
Having  attained  his  object,  and  rolled  himself  up  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage  in  several  greatcoats,  with 
his  feet  upon  a  hot  tin,  and  his  hands  clothed  in 
thick  mittens,  and  looking  altogether  like  a  polar 
bear  who  liked  to  make  himself  comfortable,  —  when 
everything  was  arranged,  I  say,  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's complete  satismction,  who  should  invade  his 
privacy,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  and  the 
whistle  had  sounded,  but  one  of  the  most  bewitch- 
ing young  ladies  you  ever  set  eyes  on  1 

"  Madam,  this  carriage  is  engaged,"  growled  he, 
pointing  to  the  umbrella,  carpet-bag,  and  books, 
which  he  had  distributed  upon  all  the  seats,  in  order 
to  give  it  that  appearance. 

**  Only  engaged  to  you,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  the 
charmer,  flippantly.  ^^ Happy  carriage!  I  wish  I 
was.    Is  n't  that  pretty  ?  " 

Mr.  Beardmore  had  never  had  anything  half  so 
shocking  said  to  him  in  all  his  life,  and  if  the  train 
had  not  been  already  set  in  motion,  he  would  have 
called  upon  the  ^oBxd  for  help,  and  left  the  carriage 
forthwitn.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  look  at  this 
shameless  young  person  with  an  expression  of  the 
severest  reprobation.  At  the  same  time,  his  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  reflection,  that  the  train 
was  not  to  stop  till  he  reached  his  destination, — 
Beading.  What  indignities  might  he  not  have  to 
suffer  tefore  he  could  obtain  protection  I  She  was 
a  modest-looking  young  laay,  too,  very  simply 
dressed,  and  her  voice  was  particularly  sweet  and 
prepossessing,  notwithstanding  the  very  dreadful 
remarks  in  which  she  had  indulged.  Perhaps  she 
was  out  of  her  mind,  —  and  at^isidea  Mr.  Ingot 
Beardmore  broke  out,  notwithstanding  the  low 
temperature,  into  a  very  profuse  perspiration. 

"  !Now,  what  will  you  give  me  for  a  kiss,  you  old 
—  you  old  polar  bear?**  asked  the  feir  stranger 
playfully  as  the  train  flew  by  Ealing. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  nothing ;  I  am  astonished  at 
you,"  answered  Mr.  Beardmore,  looking  anxiously 
round  the  carriage  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding 
one  of  those  newly-patented  inventions  for  affording: 
communication  with  the  guard. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  '11  take  one,  and  leave  it  to  your 
honor,"  continued  the  young  lady  with  a  peal  of 
silver  laughter ;  and  with  that  she  lightly  rose,  and 
before  the  old  gentleman  could  free  himself  frx>m  his 


wraps,  or  ward  her  off'  with  his  mufietees,  she  hA 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  homy  cheek.  Mr.  Beanl* 
more's  breath  was  so  utterly  taken  awav  by  Um 
assault,  that  he  remained  speechless,  but  his  counte- 
nance was  probably  more  mil  of  ezpressioB  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  his  life.  ^^  O  no,  I  am  not  mad," 
laughed  she  in  reply  to  it ;  ^  although  I  have  takea 
a  &ncy  to  such  a  wonderful  old  creature.  Now, 
come,  if  I  kiss  you  a^n,  what  will  you  give  me?" 

*^  I  shall  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police,  madam, 
the  instant  that  I  arrive  at  Reading." 

*^  Give  me  in  charge !  What  for,  yon  curiooi 
piece  of  antiquity  ?  " 

^*  For  an  assault,  madam ;  yes,  for  an  asntilt 
Don't  you  know  that  you  have  no  right  to  kits  pe(^ 
pie  without  their  consent  in  this  manner  ?  " 

Here  the  young  lady  laughed  so  violently  that  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

**  Do  you  suppose,  you  poor  old  doting  creature, 
that  anybody  will  ever  believe  such  a  story  as  that  ? 
Do  you  eves  use  such  a  thing  as  a  looking-glass,  yon 
poor  dear  ?  Are  you  aware  how  veiy  unpreposseasing 
your  appearance  is,  even  when  you  don't  frown,  as 
you  are  doing  now,  in  a  manner  that  is  enough  to 
frighten  one  ?  You  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  risht 
to  your  own  opinion,  but  if  you  suppose  the  pouce 
will  agree  with  you,  you  will  find  yourself  much  mis- 
taken. The  idea  of  anybody  wanting  to  kiss  you 
will  reasonably  enough  appear  to  them  p^eposte^ 


ous. 


"  What  is  it  you  require  of  me,  you  wicked  crear 
ture  ?  "  cried  the  old  bachelor,  in  an  agony  of  shame 
and  rage. 

**  I  want  payment  for  my  kiss.  To  a  gentlemaa 
at  your  time  of  life,  who  scarcely  could  expect  to  be 
so  favored,  surely  it  is  worth,  —  what  shall  I  saj  ? 
—  five  pounds.  What  1  not  so  much  ?  Well,  theo, 
here 's  another  for  your  other  cheek."  Like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  she  suited  the  action  to  her  words. 
^*  There,  then,  five  pounds  for  the  two,  and  I  won't 
take  a  sliilling  less.  You  will  have  to  give  it  to  the 
poor's  box  at  the  police  station,  if  not  to  me.  For 
I  intend,  in  case  you  are  obstinate,  to  complain  of 
your  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  guard,  at  the  first 
opportunity.  I  shall  give  you  into  custody,  air,  as 
sure  as  you  are  alive.  You  will  be  put  upon  vour 
oath,  you  know,  and  all  you  will  dare  to  say  will  be 
that  /  kissed  you,  and  not  you  me.  What  *  roan  of 
laughter '  there  will  be  in  court,  and  how  funny  it 
will  all  look  in  the  lepers ! "  Here  the  young  lady 
began  to  laugh  again,  as  though  she  had  already 
read  it  there.  Mr.  Beardmore's  grim  sense  of  hu- 
mor was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  a  keen  dislike  of 
appearing  ridiculous.  True,  he  hated  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  still,  of  the  two  evils,  was  it  not  better  to 
pay  five  pounds,  than  to  be  made  the  laughingstock 
of  his  bachelor  friends,  who  are  not  Sie  sort  of 
people  to  commiserate  one  in  a  misfortune  of  thii 
xind? 

In  short,  Mr.  Ingot  Beardmore  paid  the  money 
Mr.  Thomas  Whaffles  found  his  guest  that  evening 
anything  but  talkative.  There  was  a  select  party 
of  the  male  sex  invited  to  meet  him,  by  whom  the 
rich  old  drysalter  was  accustomed  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle ;  but  upon  this  occasion  he  had  nothing 
to  say ;  the  consciousness  of  having  been  "  done 
oppressed  him.  His  lips  were  tighUy  sealed;  his 
cneeks  were  still  glowing  firom  the  audacious  insult 
that  had  been  put  upon  them ;  his  fingers  clutched 
the  pockelrbook  in  which  there  was  a  five-pound 
note  less  than  there  ought  to  be.  But  when  ha 
host  and  himself  were  left  alone  that  night,  "seeing 
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the  old  yoar  out,  and  the  new  year  in,"  his  heart 
besan  to  thaw  under  the  eenial  influences  of  friend- 
ihip  and  Qin-punchf  and  lie  told  his  late  adventure 
to  Tom  Whaffles,  not  without  some  enjoyment  of 
his  own  mischance. 

'*  I  could  really  almost  forgive  the  jade,"  said  he, 
'*  for  havinff  taken  me  in  so  cleverly.  I  dare  say, 
however,  she  makes  quite  a  profession  of  it ;  and 
tiiat  half  s  score  of  old  ^ntlemen  have  been  coerced 
before  now  into  ransoming  their  good  name  as  I  did. 
And  yet  she  was  as  modest  and  lady-like  looking  a 
girl  as  ever  you  saw.** 

*'Was  she  anting  like  thisf**  inquired  Mr. 
Whaffles,  producmff  a  photograph. 

"Why,  that's  the  very  girl!"  exclaimed  the 
guest.  "Ha,  hal  Tom;  so  ypu,  too,  have  been 
one  of  her  victims,  have  you  ?  Well,  now,  this  is 
most  extraordinary." 

"  Not  at  all,  mv  dear  fellow.  I  know  her  very 
well;  and  her  sister,  and  her  mother,  and  her 
brother  too.  I  can  introduce  you  to  her  if  you 
like.  There 's  not  the  least  harm  in  her ;  bless  you, 
she  only  kissed  you  for  a  bit  of  fun." 

"  A  bit  of  fun  1 "  cried  Mr.  Beardmore.  "  Why, 
she  0)t  a  five-pound  note  out  of  me  ! " 

"fittt  she  does  not  mean  to  keep  it,  I  am  very 
sore.  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again?  Come, 
»Ye8'  or  *No'?" 

"  If  she  will  give  me  back  my  money,  *  Yes.' " 

**Very  well/*  returned  the  host;  "mind,  you 
asked  for  her  youxself " ;  and  he  rang  the  bell  pretty 
sharply  twice. 

"  Here  she  is :  it 's  your  niece.  Miss  Julia.  Her 
mother  and  sister  are  now  staying  under  this  very 
roof." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady  demurely. 
"  Here  is  your  five-pound  note :  please  to  give  me 
that  five  thousand  which  you  promised  mamma  if 
ever  she  or  hers  got  fioe  pounds  out  of  you;  for  you 
art  a  man  of  your  leord^  I  know,  fiut  what  would 
be  better  still  would  be,  to  let  me  kiss  you  once 
more,  in  the  character  of  your  dutiful  niece ;  and 
let  us  all  love  you  as  we  want  to  da  It  was  an 
audacious  stratagem,  I  admit,  but  I  think  you  will 
forgive  me,  —  come." 

"  There  go  the  church-bells ! "  cried  Tom  Whaffles, 
*'  it  is  the  new  year,  and  a  fitting  time  to  forget  old 
enmities.     Give  your  uncle  a  kiss,  child." 

Uncle  Ingot  made  no  resistance  this  time,  but 
avowed  himself  fairly  conquered ;  and  between  our- 
selves, although  he  made  no  "  favorites  "  among  his 
newly-reconcUed  relatives,  but  treated  them  with 
equal  kindness,  I  think  he  always  liked  Niece  Julia 
best,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  healing  a  quarrel 
which  no  one  perhaps  had  regretted  more  at  heart 
than  Uncle  Ingot  himself. 

A  TASTE  FOR  GLASS  HOUSES. 

Thb  leaders  of  French  society — the  stars,  liter- 
ary and  artistic,  they  who  set  the  fashions,  or  own 
mdlions — have  a  decided  taste  for  dwelling  in  glass 
houses.    I  have  more  than  once  sent  you  some  sam- 

?le8  of  the  intnisive  quality  of  the  Paris  chroniqueur. 
?hey  were  samples,  it  would  seem,  however,  of  an 
art  that  was  in  its  infancy.     They  were    mere 

eipses  at  the  interior  of  people's  houses.  We 
just  a  peep  at  the  great  man  in  his  slippers,  or 
the  notorious  lady  in  her  robe  de  ckambre;  the  veil 
was  just  lifted,  and  then  quickly  dropped.  It  oc- 
curred naturally  to  English  readers,  that  even  these 
peeps  into  the  privacy  of  notable  people  must  be 


offered  to  the  unwholesome  appetite  of  the  pubUc 
at  the  cost  of  great  annoyance  to  the  people  who 
were  exposed.  But  the  rVench  journalism  of  the 
present  day  proves  that  such  an  impression  is  a  false 
one ;  people  have  a  taste  for  glass  houses.  They 
expect  to  have  their  salon  and  dining-rooms,  ^e 
dinner  they  ^ve  to  their  fiiends,  their  getting-up 
and  their  going  to  bed,  duly  set  forth  in  a  news- 
paper. A  year  or  two  aeo,  it  was  only  at  intervale 
that  the  private  life  of  a  known  man  or  woman  was 
served  up  for  public  amusement;  but  now  M.  de 
Villemessant  appears  to  have  given  orders  to  his 
staff  of  writers  to  set  a  glass  firont  in  the  house  of 
every  notability  in  the  French  capital.  A  few  days 
since  he  led  one  of  his  writers  to  the  house  of  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild,  and  having  persuaded  the 
Baron  to  admit  his  chroniqueur  into  his  kitchen,  left 
his  scribe  with  a  note-book  to  follow  the  Baron's 
cordon  lieu  and  his  butler  through  the  departments 
of  the  baronial  kitchen  and  wine-<;ellar.  The  chro' 
niqueury  with  his  note-book,  seems  to  have  amused 
the  kitchen-ramds  and  scullions  as  he  took  notes  amid 
the  game,  the  pastry,  and  the  wines ;  but  he  did  his 
duty  for  his  master,  and  came  forth  with  a  note  even 
on  the  Baron's  partiality  for  truffles  and  pheasants. 
He  was  about  to  pass  throueh  the  gates  into  the 
street,  when  he  was  requested  to  step  into  the  Bar- 
on's bureau  for  a  moment ;  the  Baron  had  reflected, 
and  begged  the  chroniqueur,  whom  he  had  thought- 
lessly s^mitted  into  his  kitchen,  not  to  make  copy 
out  of  his  sauces,  his  larder,  and  his  cellar.  Tne 
writer  says  that  he  bowed  profoundly,  but  made  the 
Baron  no  answer ;  and  he  printed  his  notes,  justify- 
ing himself  by  saying,  that,  had  he  asked  the  Baron 
on  the  eve  of  the  issue  of  the  Austrian  Loan  not  to 
put  it  on  the  market,  the  Baron  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  request  of  a  ^plumilif"  Then  why 
should  not  the  ^^jMumiiif**  make  copy  out  of  the  Baj^- 
on's  kitchen  ?  l^e  Baron  is  timid  and  too  modest. 

M.  Jules  Yallte  serves  up  M.  Paul  F^val  as  a 
public  dish,  and  provokes  no  rebuke  firom  this  gen- 
tleman ;  his  table  covered  with  papers,  his  children 
playing  on  the  grass  in  the  garden,  hjs  bath-room 
ana  biBiard-room  are  the  writer's  property.  We  are 
told  that  he  is  threatened  with  an  "innumerable 
paternity";  for  he  has  already  six  children,  the 
eldest  of  which  is  not  more  than  seven  years  of  age. 

From  Paul  F^val  M.  Yallte  turns  to  J^mile  de 
Girardin's  last  weekly  reception ;  this  ffives  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  painting  the  &te  editor  of 
La  Presse  at  home,  surrounded  by  joumalbta.  An 
editor  in  the  lap  of  luxury  is  a  refreshing  picture  :•— 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  lively  conversation,  — 
not  broken  up  mto  little  private  discussions,  but 
seneral'  One  subject  only  was  discussed,  but  what 
that  subject  was  I  nave  no  right  to  mention.  I  have 
never  seen  the  editor  of  the  Presse  surrounded  by 
more  sympathpr  or  listened  to  with  more  attention. 
Never,  also,  did  his  conversation  take  a  more  famil- 
iarly eloquent,  decided  tone.  There  were  present 
MM.  de  Fonvielle  and  Bekmann,  of  the  Temps;  M. 
Hector  Pessard,  of  the  Epoque ;  MM.  Cohen  and 
Escudier,  of  the  France;  M.  Ducuing,  of  the  Opir^ 
ion  Nationale;  M.  Granesco  represented  VEurope 
and  the  Nain  Jaune;  M.  Emile  Ollivier  was  ex- 
pected, but  his  Achates  only  was  forthcoming. 

"  There  was  but  one  deputy,  M.  Eugene  I^lletan, 
who  still  talked  of  Proudhon ;  the  puritan  maltreated 
speech  as  he  had  already  done  his  pen.  Besides 
tne  above-named,  there  were  MM  Lebey,  Turgan, 
Yriarte,  and  many  others  that  I  do  not  know,  or 
that  I  forget.    The  whole  body  of  the  Presse  was 
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there;  the  contributors  eager  and  animated,  sur- 
rounding their  chief,  who  was  full  of  fire  and  verve. 

"  Very  few  assembled  till  ten  o'clock,  so  I  profited 
by  my  earlier  arrival  to  wander  about  the  library, 
where  the  lamp  above  the  books  lit  up  the  pictures, 
marbles,  and  bronzes.  Antiquities  are  not  abun- 
dant ;  some  of  the  bronzes  are  of  ancient  date,  but 
the  greater  part  appear  by  their  signature  to  belong 
to  the  present  day.  At  the  foot  of  a  charming 
statuette  was  the  following  inscription:  'Rapportd 
d'Athenes  par  le  Prince  JSTapol^n,  1864.*  Close  at 
hand  is  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  en  robe  de  cham- 
bre,  by  Gavami.  There  is  a  characteristic  sketch, 
by  Delacroix,  of  Dante  and  Virgil,  and  one  by  Cha- 
s^riau,  of  a  woman  entering  the  bath,  —  a  perfect 
episode  of  the  Tepidarium,  A  psunting,  by  Gigoux, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  represents  M.  de  Girardin  as 
a  Roman,  —  decotlele;  he  looks  like  a  thin  Vitellius. 
Another  canvas  portrays  him  in  a  black  coat ;  ele- 
gant and  clever.  I  saw  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde  very  clearly  written  in  the  comer  of  a 
water-color  painting  hanging  in  the  small  room 
which  is  between  the  largo  SMon  and  the  library. 

"  This  library  differs  from  most  others ;  it  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  like  a  passage,  and,  as  it  were, 
skirts  the  house ;  the  books  are  on  the  shelves,  the 
highest  of  which  is  only  up  to  one's  breast,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  climb  steps,  or  put  one's  arm 
out  of  joint  in  order  to  get  a  particular  volume :  all 
are  within  reach;  and  in  this  plan  I  recoenize 
the  simple  and  practical  mind  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  Another  si^  is  a  drawing  of  a  plan  for 
the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  accOTding  to  the 
design  of  M.  de  Girardin,  and  bearing  date  1832: 
thirty-four  years  ago  I  The  proposed  plan  has  not 
been  quite  carried  out.  According  to  that,  the 
pavement  was  to  be  raised,  and  to  be  reached  by 
steps  and  a  railing.  Amongst  the  marbles,  two  su- 
perb busts  of  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  statue 
and  a  statuette,  signed  *  Pradier,'  are  conspicuous. 

*'  The  souvenir  of  Rachel  is  everywhere ;  a  chair 
has  her  name  en^aved  on  it  In  one  place  is  a 
reduction  of  the  celebrated  portrait  by  G^rdme,  also 
vigorously  painted  by  the  same  hand.  In  another 
is  a  fine  drawing  of  the  great  actress;  farther  on 
a  large  painting,  in  the  comer  of  which  I  read, 
*il  mon  veritable  ami,  M,  Emile  de  Girardin,*  Then 
there  are  the  two  following  letters :  — 

" '  Pabis,  January,  1858. 
"  *  I  orabraco  you  this  new  year.    I  little  thought,  my 
dear  friend,  in  1858,  to  be  able  still  to  send  you  my 
sincere  afiection.  Rachel.' 

"  This  was  written  in  January.  The  next  rans 
thus:  — 

"'Paris,  Apra  21,  1858. 
**'Mo!r8iEUB,  — According  to  a  letter  dictated  by 
Mdlle.  Rachel  on  the  day  of  her  death,  she  leaves  you, 
a^  a  souvenir,  a  gold  pen  ornamented  with  forget-me-nots.' 

"  Poor  great  artiste  ! 

"  The  foregoing  notes  were  not  taken  yesterday  : 
I  was  unable  to  do  more  than  glance  round  at  what 
I  had  befbre  taken  two  hours  to  examine.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  M.  de  Girardin ; 
I  had  been  begged  to  wait,  and  I  had  been  forgot- 
ten 1  But  I  am  not  at  all  angry  at  the  forgetfulness ; 
if  I  lun  ever  anything,  it  is  to  M.  Girardin  I  owe  it." 
^  It  is  evident  that  M.  de  Girardin  is  not  displeased 
that  his  debtor  should  pay  him  in  this  coin. 

But  I  have  reserved  my  best  illustration  of  Uie 
comfort  it  i^  hereabouts,  to  live  in  glass  houses  till 
the  last    In  this  instance  no  leas  an  authority  than 


M.  Alberic  Second  is  the  writer.    He  introduoeB 
Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  kitchen  with  great  inge- 
nuity.   It  seems  that  the  culinary  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  author  of  *' Monte  Christo"  had  been 
called  in  question.     Unhandsome  detractors  had 
said  that  M.  Dumas  could  not  serve  up  a  dmner 
that  should  be  worthy  the  knife  and  fork  of  a  gmsr- 
met,  —  a  Monselet.    M.  Second  had  been  reported 
as  among  the  great  Alexander's  detractors;  where- 
upon he  writes :  "  I  had  oflen  heard  that  Alexandre 
Dumas  pere  was  as  ^ood  a  cook  as  author ;  bat  m 
spite  of  the  affirmation  of  persons  who  brought  for- 
ward the  proposition,  a  vague  scepticism  with  regvd 
to  it  floated  in  my  mind.     Criticise  the  romancist, 
the  chronicler,  the  dramatic  author,  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  will  allow  you  to  say  what  you  please,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  answer ;  but  attempt  to 
criticise  the  cook,  and  ^-ou  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
pierced  through  by  his  spit     How  the  author  of 
^  Monte  Christo '  knew  that  I  had  not  a  blind  fiuth 
in  his  culinary  talents  I  am  at  a  losa  to  ima^ne;  but 
he  evidentlv  wished  to  prove  to  me  howfitf  I  was 
unjust  in  the  matter  of  his  ragodUs  and  his  saoMa 
*  I  expect  you  to  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday  next  at 
seven,'  ran  the  note  I  received  from  him,  *  and  I  warn 
you  that  I  shall  have  a  hand  in  all  the  dishes.    Yoa 
phall  judge  firom  experience.'    Needless  to  say,  I  a^ 
cepted;  but,  instead  of  arriving  at  seven,  I  made 
my  appearance  at  107  Boulevard  Malesherbes  as 
the  clock  struck  six,  and  I  had  my  reasons  for  thia 
If  Dumas  has  told  me  the  truth,  said  I  to  myaeli^  I 
shall  take  him  by  surprise  in  his  kitchen ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  find  him  in  his  room,  his  study,  or  his 
salon,  I  shall  know  what  to  think  of  it.    I  entered 
one  of  the  sumptuous  houses  on  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  mounted  a  fine  staircase,  and  rang  at 
the  door  of  an  appartement  on  the  third  story.    'M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  ? '  I  inouired.     *■  Yes,  Mon&eor,' 
replied  a  little  groom.    *  Can  I  see  him  ? '  again  I 
inquired.     'No,  Monsieur,  ho  is  busy,'  was  the 
answer.    *  Ah !  he  is  in  his  study,  no  doubt,'  ob- 
served I.    *No,  Monsieur,'  replied  the  groom,  'he 
is  in  the  kitchen.'    Guided  by  a  most  savory  and 
appetizing  odor,  I  made  my  way  into  the  ante- 
chamber, crossed  a  passage,  and  penetrated  into  the 
temple ;  hero  I  found  Dumas,  without  coat,  ooUar, 
or  cravat,  his  shirt-aleeves  tucked  up  to  his  elbom, 
agitating  a  lai^  spoon  in  a  dazzlingly  bright  stew- 
pan,  while  giving  his  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
nis  cook  and  kitchen-midd,  who  executed  them  widi 
the  greatest  promptitude  and  intelligence.    *6oit 
is  you  I'  cried  Dumas,  on  seeing  me.    'I  suj^wse 
you  know  you  are  an  hour  too  soon?    You  are 
not .  come  to  excuse  yourself  for  to-night,  I  hope.' 
When  one  is  in  the  wrong,  tJie  best  thing  is  to 
acknowledge   it    I   therefore   frankly   told  him, 
without  any  beating  about  the  bush,  my  motive  for 
being  beforehand  in  our  rendezvous.    Dumas,  who 
is  good-nature  itself,  pardoned  me  on  condition  of 
mv  going  and  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  sahn^ 
where  the  other  guests  presently  dropped  in  one  bj 
one.     Our  host  quickly  joined  us,  and  at  seven 
o'clock .  the  groom  threw  open  the  door  and  an* 
nounced, '  Monsieur  Is  served.'   0,  dear,  great  man  I 
whatever  has  been  said,  —  whatever  you  may  hare 
said  yourself  touching  your  culinary  science, — ywi 
cannot  have  said  enough;  and  I  call  the  guvti 
of  Tuesday  to  witness.     What  a  success!   what 
a  triumph!  —  a  diner  bourgeois,  such  as  princes 
do    not  taste    every  day!     We  set  out  with  a 
cabbage  soup,  at  which  Dumas  had  lahored  for 
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succeeded  a  jugged  hare,  followed  by  a  ragoOt 
of  matton  h  la  Honffroise,  Then  came  roast 
pheasants,  ecrevisses  a  la  Bordelaise,  and* a  salad 
of  nUkhes,  celery  and  beet-root.  I  pass  over  in 
silence  the  vegetables,  entremets,  and  rocker  de 
glace  prepared  by  hireling  hands.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  hares  and  pneasants 
had  been  killed  a  few  days  before  by  our  host  him- 
self, at  a  hunting  party  at  M.  Joubert's.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, as  will  be  at  once  seen,  to  select  simpler  dishes, 
bnt  impossible  to  eat  anything  better.  I  watched 
Alexandre  Dumas  when  the  solemn  moment  of  mix- 
ing the  salad  arrived,  as  I  am  myself  not  without 
pretensions  to  a  certain  strength  in  this  department, 
so  essential  to  every  weU-organized  repast.  In 
presence  of  the  cheji^rasuvre,  which  I  saw  seasoned 
before  me,  and  which  I  tasted  with  a  sensuality  full 
of  emotion  and  respect,  i£  only  remained  to  me  to 
acknowledge  my  inieriority.  I  now  confess  it  pub- 
licly. If,  according  to  my  advice,  Alexandre  Dumas 
would  open  a  restaurant  near  the  Champs  de  Mars 
during  the  Exposition  of  1867,  —  a  restauranly  be  it 
ancierstood,  in  wluch  he  would  be  the  cook,  —  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  he  would  realize  a  million  of 
firancs  in  six  months!  Our  host  does  not  smoke, 
and  in  addition  detests  the  odor  of  tobacco ;  so  that 
there  were  no  cigars.  In  spite  of  this  privation,  — 
a  greater  one  than  he  thinks,  —  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  us  out  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Dumas 
gossiped  on,  and  we  were  all  but  too  happy  to  lis- 
ten." 

Dumas's  reputation  as  a  cook  is  now  established, 
and  people  do  not  wonder  about  it  here  as  they 
would  in  London.  A  few  days  since  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  physician,  suddenly  invited  two  relatives, 
one  of  them  a  physician  also,  home  to  dinner.  The 
lady  of  the  house  was  horrified ;  not^  scrap  of  din- 
ner was  prepared.  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor, 
^  we  .11  cook  the  dinner  " ;  and  he  and  his  non-pro- 
fessional friend  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  sent  lor  a 
Sheasant,  and  in  due  time  produced  an  exquisite 
inner,  including  a  risotto  that  was  pronounced  su- 
perb. 

CONCERNING  LIONS. 

Lions  appear  to  be  monogamous.  The  h'oness 
earries  her  young  five  months,  and  has  two  or  three 
at  a  birth.  Accordino^  to  Jules  Gerard,  the  cubs 
begin  to  attack  animak,  as  sheep  and  goats,  that 
stray  into  their  neighborhood,  as  early  as  from  eight 
to  twelve  months  old.  About  two  years  old  they 
are  able  to  strangle  a  horse  or  camel,  and  from 
this  time  until  maturity  (about  eight  years),  he  adds, 
they  are  truly  ruinous  neighbors.  They  kill  not 
only  to  obtain  food,  but  apparently  to  learn  to  kill. 
The  age  to  which  lions  attain  appears  doubtful: 
Pompev,  the  lion  in  the  Old  Tower  Menagerie, 
reached  his  seventieth  year ;  and  fifly  ;^earB  has  been 
sometimes  given  as  the  ordinary  limit  reached  by 
them ;  bnt  this,  most  likelv,  is  over  the  mark.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  observed  that  they  appear  to  suffer 
fix>m  loss  of  teeth  as  they  advance  in  years.  A  great 
number  of  these  animab  would  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  earlier  ages  of  man's  history,  and  must 
have  presented  an  important  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  the  human  race. 

Taking  Holy  Writ  as  the  earliest  record  to  which 
we  now  have  access,  it  is  remarkable  how  often  the 
lion  is  referred  to  in  a  figurative  manner  by  the 
writers.  In  the  originid  text,  we  find  various  names 
used  to  distinguish  the  lion  at  different  periods  of 


lus  existence.  Thus  (according  to  Dr.  Kitto),  we 
have  gur,  a  lion's  whelp,  as  in  Jeremiah  li.  38  and 
Ezekiel  xix. ;  chephir,  a  young  lion  just  leaving  his 
parents,  the  most  destructive  period  of  his  existence, 
see  F&alm  xci.  and  Ezekiel  xix.  8  and  6;  on,  a. 
young  lion  having  just  paired,  as  in  2  Samuel  xvii. 
10  and  Numbers  xxiii.  24 ;  sachel,  a  mature  li(Mi,  as 
in  Job  iv.  10,  Hosea  v.  14,  and  Proverbs  xxvL  IS  ; 
and  laish,  a  fierce  or  black  lion,  as  in  Job  iv.  10  and 
Proverbs  xxx.  80.  Regarding  the  last  expression 
we  may  remark,  that  black  bons  —  that  is,  those 
with  a  blackish  muzzle,  and  black  tips  to  the  hairs 
of  the  mane — are  to  this  day  accounted  the  most 
formidable  both  in  North  and  South  Africa. 

Lions  appear  to  have  been  the  oMect  of  special, 
worship  at  Leontopolis  in  ancient  Eyspt;  and  in 
one  of^  the  Egyptian  bass-reliefs,  to  wmch  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  assigns  an  antiquity  of  three  thousand 
years,  some  Egyptians  are  represented  hunting  with 
tame  lions,  much  in  the  style  chetahs  are  used  to  this 
day  in  the  Deccan.*  u  not  one  of  the  animals 
umversaUy  regarded  as  sacred  in  ancient  Egypt,  the 
lion  still  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  favonte,  for 
in  every  possible  form  of  ornament  we  find  the  head 
and  claws  reproduced  in  water-spouts,  chair-legs, 
and  sword-handles. 

M.  Gerard  has  remarked  that,  in  North  Afriea. 
(besides  a  considerable  destruction  of  human  life) 
the  damage  done  by  carr^-ing  off*  and  killing  cattle 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  each  lion. 

Lions  appear  to  attack  game  by  seizing  the  flank 
near  the  mnd  leg,  or  the  throat  below  the  jaw,  — 
points  which  instmct  seems  quickly  to  teach  dogs  of 
all  kinds  to  assail,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  larger  an- 
imals. Dr  Livingstone,  whne  bearing  witness  to  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  lion,  truly  wonderful  when 
compared  with  his  size,  remarks,  however,  that  all 
the  feats  of  strength,  such  as  carrying  off  cattle,  that 
have  come  under  his  observation,  had  been  per- 
formed by  dragging  or  trailing  the  carcass  along  the 
ground.  The  tales  of  lions  never  devouring  game 
save  when  killed  by  themselves,  are  unfounded.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  a  family  of  lions  (they  often 
hunt  in  families)  in  the  Transvaal  territory  quarrel- 
ling, like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds,  over  the  putrid 
carcass  of  a  horse,  which  had  died  of  Paardrikt^ 
(pleuroneumonia)  a  few  days  previously,  while  the 
plains  around  were  teeming  with  those  countless 
«nerds  of  migradng  eame  (antelopes  and  quaggas) 
of  the  numben  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  to  the  fireside  traveller. 

A  point  where  imagination  has  wrought  wonders 
is  in  the  matter  of  the  lion's  voice.  This  fancy  has 
been  also  demolished  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  **  To 
talk  of  the  majestic  voice  of  the  lion,"  he  writes, 
*^  is  merely  so  much  majestic  twaddle.  I  have  never 
found  any  one  who  could  fairly  distinguish  between 
the  roar  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  ostrich,  although 
thfe  former  appears  to  proceed  more  from  the  chest. 
To  this  day,"  ne  adds,  ^*  I  am  unable  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  except  by  knowing  that  the 
former  roars  by  nig|it,  and  the  latter  by  day  only.". 

Jules  Gerard  is,  nowever,  more  enthusiastic  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  vocal  powers  of  his  favorites. 

He  remarks,  that  the  sound  of  a  lion's  voice  a  league 

•  __^_^^_ 

*  The  aocieot  RgyptUns  seem  to  hare  been  rery  soooeatftil  In 
utilizing  the  Felina  generally.  In  several  boss-reliefli,  fowlers  are 
represented  aooompanied  by  cntii  In  place  of  dogs,  and  in  one,  an 
animal,  apparently  of  that  kind,  is  deploCed  in  the  aol  «r  retrieve 
ing.  A  tame  Hon  may  often  be  stUl  met  with  in  Cairo,  though 
lions  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  found  nearer,  we  blUere,  than 
.Abyssinia  in  the  present  day. 
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off  appean  to  an  inexperienced  observer  as  if  close 
at  hand ;  and  that  he  has  freqaendy  tracked  lions 
at  a  distance  of  three  leagnes  (nine  miles)  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices ;  he  also  testifies  to  a  certain 
musical  grandeur  in  the  sound. 

Natuzalists  have  generally  considered  the  Asiatic 
lion  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  African,  but  this 
appears  by  no  means  well  decided.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  African  lion.  The  Arabs  in 
North  Africa  distingnish  three,  —  the  yellow,  the 
gra^,  and  the  black ;  and  M.  Gerard  states,  that 
while  individuals  of  the  two  former  varieties  have 
been  known  to  roam  over  immense  tracts  of  coun- 
try, specimens  of  the  black-maned  lion  have  been 
found  to  inhabit  one  spot  for  over  thirty  years.  Mr. 
Grordon  Cummin^,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  these  animals  were  only  second 
to  those  of  Jules  (&rard,  states  tiiat  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  two  varieties  o^  South  African  lion  (the 
Vaal,  or  yellow,  and  the  Blaauw  or  Zwaartj  or 
black)  are  one  and  the  same  species  at  different 
ages ;  that  their  manes  invariably  become  darker  as 
they  increase  in  years ;  and  that  the  thickness  of 
the  coat,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  mane,  appear  to 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cover  firequented  by 
the  animals,  being  always  greater  where  there  is 
least  shelter. 


POOR  SOLDIERING. 

Besides  my  son  Geoige,  who  joined  the  navy,  I 
have  a  son  who  has  enteried  the  army.  Notlung 
would  serve  him  but  that  I  should  purchase  a  com- 
mission for  him  in  a  line  regiment.  At  first  he 
wanted- me  to  get  him  into  a  cavalry  regiment;  but 
this  I  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  expense.  So  he 
had  to  put  up  with  an  infimtry  corps,  very  much  to 
his  dismast 

I  did  not  find  it  as  difficult  to  obtain  a  commission 
in  the  army  as  a  nomination  for  the  navy,  but  the 
expense  of  the  former  is  at  least  fifty  times  that  of 
the  latter.  No  sooner  had  I  obtained  firom  the 
Horse  Guards  the  official  intimation  that,  provided 
he  could  pass  the  requisite  examination  before  the 
commissioners,  my  son  would  be  appointed  to  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  110th  Foot,  than  I  was  inundated  wi^ 
letters  fix)m  gentlemen  offering  their  services  as 
what  are  vulgarly  called  **  Crammers."  How  they 
got  hold  of  my  address,  or  how  they  knew  that  I  had 
a  son  who  was  about  to  enter  the  army,  is  to  this 
day  a  marvel  to  me.  But  they  did  so  somehow,  and 
they  regularly  hunted  me  down  at  last. 

From  the  time  I  received  the  conditional  nomina- 
tion for  my  son  to  the  day  he  would  have  to  appear 
before  the  examiners  at  Chelsea  a  period  of  about 
three  months  would  elapse,  and  in  this  interval  my 
boy  would  have  to  prepare  himself  for  an  examination 
on  special  subjects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  hardly 
turned  his  attention.  But  there  was  another  con- 
dition with  respect  to  his  nomination.  It  was,  th&t 
if  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  commissioners,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  his  ensigncy.. 

By  the  advice  of  a  military  finend,  I  selected  from 
among  the  many  candidates  for  my  patronage  a 
gentleman  who  was  briefly  described  to  mo  as  "  an 
awfully  good  crammer,"  who  had  <<  pulled  through  " 
more  dunderhead  candidates  for  commissions  Uian 
any  other  man  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Not 
that  my  son  was  either  a  fool,  or  wanting  in  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  good  groundix^  for  a  military 
education.     He  could   speak   bow  Grerman  and 


French  very  fairly,  and  could  even  write  the  Isttec 
lansuage  well.  Of  general  historv,  malhemtticB, 
ariuimetic  in  the  higher  branches,  he  had  a  knowl- 
edge above  the  average  of  lads  of  his  ii|ge. 

What  he  recjuired — in  my  humble  opinion  at  least 
— to  quaUfy  him  for  the  armv,  was  a  year  or  tw</8 
training  in  some  military  college  or  establishment, 
where  be  would  be  taught  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  gradnallv  leam  his  fiiture  duties,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  his  brother  was  taught  Au  profes- 
sional work  on  board  the  Britannia  at  Dartmouth. 
But  when  I  mentioned  to  the  **  awfully  good  cram- 
mer "  these  my  views  on  the  subject  of  militarY  ed- 
ucation, he  almost  laughed  in  my  face.    It  was  very 
well,  he  said,  for  the  officers  of  foreign  aimies  to  be  so 
brought  up,  but  it  would  never  answer  in  the  English 
service.    ^  We  want  gentlemen,  my  dear  sir,  in  the 
English  army,"  he  would  repeat  every  ftse  minutes : 
"and  not  mere  militaiy  prigs  like  those  in  the 
French,  Prusuan,  Austrian,  and  other  Continental 
services.    If  all  your  young  officers  were  obliged  to 
go  to  militarr  colleg^,  as  you  propose,  what  would 
become  of  the  principle  of  free  competition  in  ed- 
ucation?   What  of  die  numerous  private  schoob 
which  covered  the  land?"    I  thought  that  if  oar 
government  undertook  the  education  of  the  candi- 
oates  for  military  commissions,  as  she  does  those  who 
want  to  enter  her  navy,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve,  what  would  become  of  the 
many  "  awfully  good  crammers  "  who  make  their  liv- 
ing by  preparing  young  men  for  the  ^^  direct  commis- 
sions" examination,  in  much  the  same  way  as  tm^ 
keys  are  prepared  for  the  Christmas  market?  How- 
ever, I  said  nothing ;  but  feeling  that  my  son's  pn»- 
pects  were  in  a  great  measure  dependii^  upon  this 
gentleman,  I  agreed  to  engage  him,  and  did  so  upon 
terms  which  could  hardly  oe  termed  exorbitant 

The  lad  had  to  attend  at  the  residence  of  the 
"awfiiUy  good  crammer"  three  days  a  week,  for 
three  hours  each  day,  and  on  the  intervening  davs 
he  had  to  study  at  home  the  lessons  set  him.  Al- 
though it  seemed  quite  certun  that  the  tutor  would 
be  able  to  coach  nim  through,  yet  the  system  of 
preparation  astonished  me.  All  that  the  boy  had 
previously  learned  appeared  of  no  use  whatever  to 
him.  The  great  object  of  the  training  seemed  to 
be  to  prepare  him,  so  to  speak,  for  certain  educi- 
tional  feats,  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  answer 
questions  which,  although  not  exactly  known  before- 
hand, were  certain  to  run  in  well-wom  grooves. 
Every  two  or  three  days  I  examined  the  lad  as  to 
what  he  had  learned  and  how  he  was  getting  on, 
and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that,  with- 
out the  special  cramming  which  he  was  undei^ingt 
he  never  could  have  passed  the  examination  ordeu. 

Under  the  "  awfully  good  crammer,"  several  oth- 
er young  men  were  bemg  "  coached  "  for  the  same 
examination  as  my  son.  oome  of  these  had  profited 
more  than  he  had,  others  less,  by  their  previous  ed- 
ucation. But  one  and  all  felt  the  same  difficultr  in 
making  any  use  of  former  teaching  for  present  pur- 
poses. Some  few  of  these  youtltf,  it  is  true,  had 
up-hill  work  before  them,  their  notions  about  spell- 
ing  being  original.  To  teach  these  would-be  sol- 
diers the  rudiments  of  writing  from  dictation,  or  to 
make  them  commit  to  paper  an3rthing  better  than  a 
mass  of  blunders,  seemed  impossible.  But  it  must 
be  fdlowed  that  diese  gentlemen  were  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  tutor's 
pupils  got  on  pretty  welL 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  and  with  at  least  a  couple 
of  hundred  candidates  my  son  went  up  before  the 
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oommiflBionera.  Tbe  examinations  were  rery  fairly 
conducted ;  of  all  the  young  men  examined,  about 
half  were,  after  four  or  five  days'  trial,  declared  to 
have  passed :  my  son  taking  a  place  about  half-way 
down  tiie  successful  list.  When  I  came  to  calculate 
the  expenses  of  a  residence  in  London  in  order  to  be 
near  his  tutor,  and  the  fee  I  had  to  pay  the  latter, 
I  found  a  very  large  hole  made  in  a  clieck  for  fifty 
pounds.  And  there  was  yet  to  follow  the  price  of 
Lis  commission  and  the  cost  of  his  outfit. 

The  latter  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  expensive  as 
I  had  calculated  upon ;  but  it  cost  not  a  snillin^  un- 
der a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  although  ordered 
with  the  greatest  care.  When  to  this  sum  was  added 
tbe  four  nundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  I  had  to 
pay  for  the  commission,  and  the  fifty  pounds  which 
nis  tutor  and  the  residence  in  London  nad  cost  me,  I 
found  that  I  had  spent  a  matter  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  before  the  lad  could  join  his  regiment, — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  gazetted  to 
a  line  regiment,  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be  the 
most  economical  bramch  of  the  service. 

The  110th  Foot  was  quartered  in  the  north  of 
Sngland,  and  when  my  son  proceeded  to  join,  I 
accompanied  him.  No  sooner  did  the  lad  b^n  to 
learn  his  regimental  duties,  than  it  struck  me,  as  it 
did  him,  that  all  he  had  been  examined  in  before 
the  commissioners  at  Chelsea  was  utterly  useless. 
He  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  drill,  and, 
although  a  commissioned  ofiicer,  had  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  professional  acquirements  in  the 
nme  sonad  as  the  private  recrmts:  his  teachers 
being  orill  corporab  and  seigeants.  This  is  an 
anomaly.  I  should  like  to  see  ensigns  joining  their 
regiments  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  work 
to  enable  them  to  command  the  men  put  under 
their  chaise. 

Life  in  the  army  is  not  for  tbe  poor  man :  at  any 
rate,  not  in  a  corps  stationed  in  England.  Although 
my  son  was  by  no  means  an  extravagant  lad,  and 
although  his  re^ment  was  not  an  expensive  one,  I 
ibond  It  impossible  for  him  to  pay  his  way  and  keep 
oat  of  debt,  without  an  allowance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  pounds  a  yeaY*.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  start  a  young  man,  and  an  allowance  of 
two  hundred  f)Ottnds  a  year,  is  by  no  means  what 
every  one  can.  afford.  But,  as  I  found  out  later,  the 
most  expensive  part  of  a  military  man's  career  had 
yet  to  be  paid  for. 

When  my  son  had  been  about  two  yean  in  the 
service,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  pur- 
chase his  next  step,  a  lieutenancy.  Thinking  that 
the  sum  laid  down  m  the  **  Queen's  Regulations  for 
the  Army  "  was  what  I  should  have  to  provide  for 
this  promotion,  I  prepared  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  ^y  pounds,  making  in  all  seven  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  should  have  paid  for  his  commission 
as  lieutenant 

But  I  discovered  that  I  had  reckoned  without  my 
host  It  appeared  that,  although,  according  to  the 
"  Mutiny  Act "  and  the  **  Regulations  of  the  Army," 
any  officer  who  paid  more  than  the  regulation  prices 
^ws  guilty  of  a,  direct  breach  of  orders,  yet  the 
custom  of  the  regiment  (and  of  every  regiment  in 
the  army,  for  that  matter)  obliged  those  who  were 
promoted  to  pay  nearly  double  the  stated  amount 
for  every  step.  When  my  son  obtained  his  promo- 
tion, the  cause  of  the  move  upward  was  a  captain 
who  wanted  to  retire.  The  "  regulation  "  price  of 
this  officer's  commission  was  one  thousana  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  but  as  he  had,  in  years  gone  by, 
paid  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  for  his  cap- 


taincy, he  expected  to  receive  a  like  sum  when  he 
retired.  Of  whsrt  was  **  above  regulation,"  namely, 
eight  hundred  pounds,  the  lieutenant  who  was  made 
a  captain  contributed  six  hundred  pounds,  and  my 
son  had  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds. 

More  than  once,  while  he  was  quartered  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  I  paid  him  a 
visit.  I  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  re^ment,  and  during  each  sojourn  dined 
every  evening  at  mess.  What  surprised  me  more 
than  anything  was,  not  only  the  very  idle  life  which 
the  officers  were  in  a  measure  forced  to  live,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  hardly  any  employment, 
but  also  the  very  slight  amount  of  education  re- 
quired in  order  to  pass  the  requisite  examinations 
of  ensign  to  lieutenant,  and  lieutenant  to  captain. 

It  is  true  that  these  examinations  were  very  much 
more  professional  than  the  one  which  was  passed 
before  a  young  man  could  enter  the  service :  still, 
they  were  so  very  superficial  that  any  school-boy  of 
fifteen  could  have  got  the  amount  of  knowledge 
required  with  a  fortnight's  preparation.  Beyond 
the  rank  of  captain  there  is  no  examination  re- 
quired. An  officer  has  only  to  behave  himself,  keep 
clear  of  scrapes,  pay  for  his  commissions,  and  wait 
for  his  turn  at  promotion.  In  due  time  he  must 
become  a  major,  and  afterwards,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  command  a  regiment;  if  he  choose  to 
'*  hang  on,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  service,  there  is 
no  power  or  law  that  can  prevent  his  getting  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  course  of  regimenUd  promotion, 
except  the  want  of  money. 

Wnen  my  son  became  first  for  purchase  of  a  com- 
pany in  his  regiment,  he  was  considered  very  fortu- 
nate indeed,  as  he  had  only  been  five  years  in  the 
service.  The  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the 
regiment  offered  to  sell  out,  and  his  doing  so  would  at 
once  have  promoted  my  son  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
But  the  sum  demanded  "above  regulation"  was  so 
very  large,  that  my  son's  share  amounted  to  no  less 
than  a  thousand  pounds.  At  first  I  demurred,  and 
even  refused.  For  this  sum,  added  to  the  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  "  regulation  "  price,  would  make  a 
total  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
before  he  could  become  a  captain,  and  which,  in 
justice  to  my  other  children,  I  did  not  like  to  ex- 
pend upon  one  single  member  of  my  family.  But 
my  son  explained  to  me  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
him  either  to  pay  this  sum  or  withdraw  his  name 
altogether  from  the  list  of  purchasers,  under  pain  of 
being  "sent  to  Coventry"  for  "stopping  the  pro- 
motion," as  it  is  called,  of  the  regiment.  What  is 
meant  by  "  stopping  the  promotion,"  I  was  told,  is 
when  an  officer  will  either  pay  nothing  beyond  regu- 
lation, or  will  not  pay  enough  to  satisfy  the  officer 
who  wishes  to  sell  out,  and  thus,  by  retaining  his 
name  on  the  purchase  list,  prevents  others  from 
going  over  his  head.  When  this  is  done,  the  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  sell  out,  generally  —  almost  in- 
variably —  exchanges  into  some  other  corps,  in 
which  the  officers  for  purchase  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  sum  he  demands,  and  thus  the  step  is 
lost  to  his  former  corps.    The  correct  thing  to  do 

—  according  to  modem  English  military  etiquette 

—  is,  when  an  officer  has  not  enough  money  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  for  a  step  in  his  corps,  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  list  of  purchasers,  and  let 
the  next  man  who  is  rich  enough  take  his  place. 
Thus  promotion  has,  in  fact,  become  a  mere  matter 
of  barter,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  not  merely  such  suras  as  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Regulations,  but  also  those  ex- 
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tra  amounts  which  may  justly  be  tenned  fancy 
prices. 

My  son  found  that  even  as  a  captain  he  could  not 
get  on  without  the  allowance  of  two  hundred  a 
year  which  I  had  made  him  since  he  entered  the 
army.  He  was  not  so  expensive  in  his  habits  as 
many  of  his  brother-officers.  But  what  with  the 
expenses  of  going  on  foreign  service  when  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  abroad,  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  absorbed  by  his  being  moved  about  from 
station  to  station  when  he  was  in  England,  and  the 
occasional  loss  or  destruction  of  baggage,  to  which 
soldiers  are  liable  all  over  the  world,  he  found  his 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  insufficient  for  his 
actual  wants.  Had  he  exchanged  into  a  re^ment 
in,  or  going  to,  India,  he  would  have  received  from 
the  officer  exchanging  with  him  a  sum  of  money 
varying  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  his 
pay  in  that  coimtry  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  all  his  purposes.  But  although  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  East,  if  ordered  there,  he  did  not  wish  to 
volunteer  for  so  long  an  exile  from  home  as  every 
corp  sent  there  has  to  endure,  nor  did  I  wish  to 
mate  him  abandon  the  regiment  to  which  he  was 
greatly  attached,  and  obli^  him  to  serve  in  a  cli- 
mate which  must  prove  aiwavs  more  or  less  injuri- 
ous, with  a  new  corps,  for  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  care  as  much  as  for  that  in  which  he 
had  begun  soldiering.  Not  that  much  home  service 
fell  to  the  lot  of  himself  or  his  comrades.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  out  to  Malta,  between  which 
garrison,  the  difierent  Ionian  Isles,  and  Gibraltar 
Siey  passed  nearly  four  years. 

From  the  latter  place  they  were  sent  to  Bermuda, 
and  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  that  island,  went 
on  to  Canada,  where  they  remained  four  years; 
making,  in  all,  ten  years'  foreign  service,  during 
which  time  the  corps  had  to  cnange  its  quaiters 
fourteen  times.  The  regiment  was  then  ordered 
home,  at  the  time  when  the  mania  for  dosing  our 
troops  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  Aldershot  had 
come  into  fashion.  To  Aldershot  the  corps  was 
sent  on  its  return  from  Canada,  and  there  it  was 
kept  hard  at  work  drilling  for  a  whole  year.  When 
its  twelvemonth  was  over,  the  110th  was  sent  to  the 
north  of  England,  and  there  broken  up  into  four  or 
five  parties  at  different  stations.  A  few  months 
later,  it  was  a^ain  united,  and  ordered  to  Dublin, 
whence,  after  oeing  in  garrison  fbr  six  months,  it 
was  once  more  scatterea  through  various  towns  in 
the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  although  it  changed  quar- 
ters five  times  during  the  next  two  years,  it  was  not 
brought  together  until  ordered  to  prepare  for  em- 
barkation to  the  Cape.  At  the  Cape  the  regiment 
remained  three  years,  and  thence  it  was  ordered  to 
the  Mauritius,  where  it  was  stationed  for  another 
three  years.  By  that  time  my  son  had  been  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  service,  had  been  promoted  from 
captam  to  major,  at  a  cost  altogether  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  and  was  looking  out  for 
his  next  step  of  lieutenant-colonel;  for  the  com- 
manding officer  had  given  out  that  if  a  certain  sum 
of  money  could  be  made  up  by  those  able  to  pur- 
chase, he  was  willing  to  send  in  his  papers,  and  sell 
out.  My  son  was  not  the  senior  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  the  officer  of  that  rank  who  stood  before 
him  on  the  list  could  not  pay  beyond  the  regulation 
sum  fbr  the  step.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  name 
firom  the  purchase  list  altogether,  and  allowed  my 
son,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior  in  the  army,  and 
fifteen  years  younger  than  he  in  years,  to  pass  over 
his  head,  and  become  his  commanding  officer; 


This  last  promotion  was  a  very  serious  expense 
to  me.  Mv  son's  lieutenantrcolonelcy  cost  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds  from  first  to  last;  aod 
yet,  in  order  to  let  nim  live  properly  and  pay  his 
way  as  he  went  along,  I  had  still  to  allow  him  two 
hundred  a  year  besides  his  pay.  The  regiment  by 
this  time  had  been  sent  to  Australia,  where  it  was 
to  finish  its  tour  of  foreign  service  before  returning 
home  again.  In  due  time  their  turn  came,  but  not 
before  my  son,  owing  to  severe  indisposition,  wished 
either  to  retire  on  half-pay  or  sell  out  Here  he 
met  with  the  diflkulty  mentioned.  Having  paid 
six  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  for  his  various 
steps,  he  asked  the  same  amount  from  the  i^or 
who  would  obtain  promotion  if  he  retired.  This, 
however,  he  could  nbt  obtain.  The  major  who  was 
now  !firBt  for  purchase,  together  with  the  caption 
who  was  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  majority,  the 
lieutenant  who  would  get  the  vacant  company,  and 
the  ensign  who  would  get  the  lieutenancy,  could 
not  make  up,  among  them  all,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds.  My  son  gave  them  some 
little  time  to  decide,  but,  finding  that  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  he  negotiated  an  exchange 
into  another  regiment,  in  which  he  knew  he  comd 
get  the  required  sum  whenever  he  wanted  to  retire 
from  th^  service.  His  commission  was  his  own,  he 
had  paid  highly  for  it,  and  why  should  he  not  make 
the  most  of  nis  property  ? 

Although  my  son  recovered  his  health,  and  did 
not  immediately  sell  out  of  the  army,  he  —  like  die 
great  majority  of  commanding  officers  —  cookl  not 
affiard  to  wait  for  his  rank  of  major-^neral.  Had 
he  done  so,  all  the  money  he  had  paid  for  his  com- 
missions would  have  been  forfeited,  and  the  loss  of 
more  than  six  thousand  pounds  was  much  more  than 
my  fortune  would  allow  me  to  sustain.  Knowing 
this,  my  son  sent  in  his  papers,  and  retired  at  the 
very  time  when,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  service, 
and  his  experience  in  charge  of  a  regiment,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  a  higher  command.  For,  just 
as  the  best  rectors  are  thoee  clergymen  who  luive 
had  long  experience  as  curates,  and  just  as  the  best 
bishops  are  those  who  have  done  much  duty  as  par- 
ish priests,  so  no  military  man  can  be  an  efficient 
major-general  who  has  not  had  experience  as  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment.  And  yet,  with  oar 
present  system,  these  are  the  very  men  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  promotion,  unless  they  are  wealthy 
enough  not  to  care  for  the  sinking  of  ^ye  or  ax 
thousand  pounds! 

My  son  nad  entered  the  army  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  he  retired  from  it  after  a  service  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  forty-two  years  of  ace 
when  obliged,  so  to  speak,  to  adopt  a  life  of  idle- 
ness, being  too  old  to  take  to  any  other  calling. 
Had  he  remained  a  few  years  longer  in  the  army, 
he  would  have  been  so  near  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  that  the  officers  to  be  promoted 
by  his  selhng  out  would  not  have  given  him  as  much 
as  he  asked,  and  would  have  insisted  on  making 
their  own  terms  with  hiuL  Retiring  as  he  did^ 
some  years  before  his  turn  for  promotion  could 
come  round,  his  step  was  all  the  more  valuable  to 
his  successors  ;  and  therefore  he  got  from  them  the 
price  he  had  given  for  his  rank,  which  was  all  that 
ne  asked.  * 

I  often  think  how  difierent  the  career  of  mv  two 
sons :  the  one  in  the  army,  the  other  who  has  lately 
entered  the  navy.  The  former,  although  a  good 
officer,  alwa^'s  ready  for  his  work,  and  very  fond  of 
his  profession,  oould  not  get  on  without  money.    At 
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every  turn,  money  was  required  for  this  step,  tbat 
promotion,  or  the  other  rank.  Money,  bargaining, 
and  marketing  formed  the  only  means  by  wnich  he 
got  to  the.  top  of  the  regimental  tree,  and  yet  it  was 
because  he  had  not  money  enough  at  command  that 
he  was  obUged  to  sell  out  while  yet  comparatively 
a  youn^  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  son  in  the 
navy  bdiave  well, — if  he  become  proficient  in  what 
is  required  of  him,  —  he  is  certain  to  get  on.  Nay, 
more :  the  better  he  behaves,  and  the  more  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  the  more  certain  he  is  to  advance 
in  the  service.  Why  should  the  ^rmy  and  the  navy 
of  the  same  country  be  conducted  on  such  totally 
opposite  principles  ?  Why  should  the  one  system 
be  a  national  honor  to  us,  while  —  let  us  pretend 
to  put  it  aside  as  we  may — the  other  is  a  national 
disgrace  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


We  gather  firom  Ueher  Land  und  Meer,  an  illus- 
trated weekly  published  at  Stuttgart,  some  inter- 
esting items  of  literary  and  other  significance. 


Recent  explorations  at  Pompeii  have  brought  to 
light,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  house  replete  with 
ivory,  bronze,  and  marble  works  of  art.  The  benches 
of  the  triclinium  are  particularly  beautifiil,  their 
seats  presenting  remarkable  specimens  of  mosaic,  a 
peacock  with  expanded  tail  being  prominent  among 
the  many  birds  aelineated.  The  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment are  ornamented  with  firescoes  of  fiiiits,  fiowers, 
fishes,  and  various  kinds  of  edibles.  The  table  is  of 
wood  inlaid  with  gold,  marble,  agate,  and  lapis-laztdi ; 
and  on  it  still  stood  some  jars  and  cups  of  onyx. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  Marbach,  the  birthplace  of 
Schiller,  have  issued  a  call  to  the  German  people 
for  help  in  completing  suitable  memorials  of  the 
poet. 

A  BECENT  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  royal 
historiographer  Von  Herder,  published  at  Vienna, 
shows  the  proverbial  German  industry  of  the  man. 
Twelve  thousand  of  his  letters  are  preserved ;  they 
cover  the  interval  firom  1805  to  1865,  and  contain 
many  reminiscences  of  Johannes  v.  Miiller  (the  his- 
torian), Montalembert,  Prince  Mettemich,  Gregory 
XVL  and  Pius  IX.,  Schlosser,  Overbeck,  and  others. 

Frriliorath's  anthology,  "  The  Rose,  Thistle, 
and  Shamrock,  a  Selection  of  English  Poetry,  chiefly 
llodem,"  one  of  the  best  introductions  that  the  Grcr- 
mans  posses  to  British  poetry,  still  continues  as 
popular  with  them  as  when  first  issued  some  years 
ago.    It  has  just  passed  to  a  third  edition. 

Some  figures  as  regards  the  circulation  of  the 
Paris  journab  are  given  thus :  The  Peiil^oumal  has 
260,000  subscribers;  the  lesser  Aloniteur,  130,000; 
L'Evenemeni,  scarcity  four  months  old  as  yet,  has 
already  50,000 ;  the  Journal  pour  Tous  has  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  reaulers ;  Le  Monde  Illus- 
tr^  as  many ;  and  many  of  the  other  ventures,  like 
VoUur,  Passe-Temps,  Ruche  Parisienne,  have  all 
the  way  fit>m  20,000  to  60,000. 

Owixo  to  the  success  of  the  "  Goethe  Gallery," 
the  publisher,  Bruckmann,  is  about  to  begin  a 
*<  Schiller  Gallery,"  in  which,  beside  Kaulbach, 
several  of  the  younger  artists  are  to  share, — such 
as  Karl  J'ager  of  Vfuremberg,  Theodore  Pixis  and 
A  Miiller  of  Munich.  Kaulbach's  cartoons,  illustrat- 
ing Schiller's  "^  Tell,"  ordered  by  the  King  of  Ba- 


varia, are  now  reported  finished,  and  receiving  great 
commendation. 

The  fiunous  publishing  house  of  Cot^  of  Stutt- 
gart have  issued  a  card,  replying  to  the  assumptions 
of  one  Payne,  who  has  dated  a  circular  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  ne  says  that  the  copyright  upon  Schiilers 
works  expires  at  the  end  of  1866,  when  he  intends 
to  issue  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  in  a  single 
volume,  price  one  thaler.  They  tell  him  that  any 
such  issue  before  the  9th  November,  1867,  will  be 
piracv,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly ;  and  appeal  to 
the  German  people  to  sustain  them  as  the  publish- 
ers, chosen  by  ochiUer's  representatives,  for  their 
behoof.  They  profess  to  have  paid  the  poet's  heirs 
several  hundred  thousand  gulaen  since  his  death, 
and  say  they  shall  continue  paying  in  the  usual  ratio 
till  1868. 

A  TABLE  of  German  publications  for  the  year  1 865 
shows  this  result  In  theology,  1,411  books;  belles- 
lettres,  935  ;  jurisprudence,  870 ;  education,  696 ; 
history,  651 ;  natural  historv,  517 ;  medicine,  491 ; 
classics,  402 ;  art,  385  ;  mechanics,  859,  &c. 

There  has  been  lately  begun  in  Italy  a  novelty 
for  that  counti^,  in  the  shape  of  a  first-class  illus- 
trated paper,  issued  at  Milan,  under  the  title  of 
Tesoro  deue  Famiglie, 

•  • 

Kaulbach's  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  new 
museum  at  Berbn  are  now  completed,  —  six  large 
pictures,  with  many  accompanying  ornaments,  ara- 
oesques,  &c.  They  represent  the  progress  of  human 
culture,  and  a  German  paper  speaks  of  the  multi- 
tudes standing  wonderstnick  before  these  works  of  a 
master. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  late  Friedrich  Riick- 
ert,  which  have  fallen  by  will  to  his  son  Hcinrich, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the  University 
at  Leipzig,  will  be  edited  bv  that  gentleman.  It  is 
understood  that  there  is  little  of  poetry  among  them ; 
but  the  manuscript  of  chief  value  is  one  pertaining 
to  a  history  of  language,  which  Ruckcrt  had  in  his 
last  year  been  diligenUy  at  work  upon.  The  people 
of  Neuses  (near  Coburg),  where  KUckert  died,  are 
arranging  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  is  to  stand  near  his  last  dweUing,  and  not  far 
from  the  monument,  now  existing,  to  Moritz  August 
von  Thiimmel. 

The  German  translators  have,  first  and  last,  taken 
in  hand  almost  every  book  of  any  moment  in  £ng- 
Ibh;  but  among  the  few  neglected  ones  has  been 
Swift's  **  Letters  to  Stella,"  which  now  have  found 
a  translator  in  Fraulein  von  Glumer  of  Dresden. 

Paris  is  said  to  contain  11,814  caf^  and  similar 
places  of  refreshment;  and  it  is  reckoned  there  are 
not  less  than  27,711  billiard-tables  within  its  bounds, 
not  including  those  in  clubs  and  private  houses, 
numbering  some  8,1 27.  Each  public  table  is  thought 
to  bring  its  owner  on  a  daily  average  about  10  firancs, 
—  a  daily  outlay  througnont  the  city  of  277,110 
francs. 

A  wonderful  cashmere  shawl,  now  in  Calcutta, 
will  be  among  the  sights  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris  next  year.  It  is  worked  in  arabesques  of  un- 
heard-of fineness  on  a  red  ground,  and  was  ten 
years  in  the  workman's  frame.  It  was  originally 
ordered  for  the  Queen  of  Audh,  not  long  before  the 
Sepoy  revolt 

Le  Monde  lUustr^  finds  the  relative  popularity  of 
the  new  opera  by  comparing  it  with  its  predeoeasora, 
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as  regards  the  time  required  by  each  to  reach  its 
one  hundredth  representation  in  the  French  capital. 
It  is  stated  in  L'Evenement  that  only  28  operas 
have  reached  a  hundredth  performance  since  1797. 
Meyerbeer^s  hare  obtained  that  goal  in  the  fbUowing 
order :  — 

L'Africaine        'in  10  months,  9  days. 

LeProphbte  "  2  years,  3 
Bobert  le  Dlable  "  2  "  6 
Les  Hngnenots     "  3     "       5 

The  seven-hundredth  performance  of  the  Domino 
noir  was  recently  giveii  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
which  shows  a  prettpr  constant  success  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  this  taronte  piece  having  been  that  time 
before  the  public. 

The  Frithiof's  Saga  of  Bishop  T^gner  (whom 
Longfellow  has  made  familiar  to  English  readers) 
grew  out  of  a  poem  of  Oehlenschla^r's,  that  has 
fong  remained  sealed  up  to  most  scholars  in  the 
Danish  tongue.  It  has  taken  one  step  towards  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  at  lai^e  in  being  recently 
translated  by  Grottfried  von  Leinburg,  who  has 
rendered  the  "  Helge  "  into  his  vernacular.  T^- 
ner*s.poem  already  existed  in  fifteen  different  ver- 
sions m  the  German ;  but  this  other  was  never  be- 
fore so  honored. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  sa}'8  the  lUustrirte 
Zeiiung,  that  the  &mous  statue  of  Pompey,  at  whose 
feet  Jtdius  Csssar  died,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hartford,  whose  father  paid  125,000 
francs  for  it. 

A  LITTLE  picture  of  Albrecht  Diirer's,  a  crucifixion 
of  the  year  1500,  of  about  four  by  eight  inches  in 
size,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Boyal  Gallery 
at  Dresden,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  thalers. 

Thebe  are  seventy  periodicals  in  the  Slavic 
tongue,  of  which  forty-six  are  published  in  Bohemia 
and  five  in  North  America. 

It  appears  from  Albert  Cohn's  ^  Shakespeare  in 
Grermany  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries," that  probably  as  earlv  as  1608  a  German 
**  Hamlet,"  in  Shakespeare's  first  copy,  was  on  their 
stage,  and  it  was  rendered  quite  certiun  that  "  He 
Merchant  of  Venice"  was  plaved  at  Halle  in  1611. 
It  is  now  asserted,  that  not  only  **  Hamlet,"  but  also 
«  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  "  Lear  " 
were  played  at  Dresden  in  1626,  and  a  little  later, 
**  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  as  appears  fix)m  a  list 
of  Dramatic  Exhibitions,  preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  of  Saxony.  Not  only  firom  this  list,  but 
from  other  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  translations 
of  the  old  English  plays  almost  monopolized  the 
attention  of  the  play-goers  at  the  German  theatres 
during  the  first  thirty  years  or  more  of  that  cen- 
tury. 

The  masterpieces  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  have  heretofore  been  little 
known,  are  now  likely  to  become  widely  recognized, 
as  the  royal  permission  has  been  granted  to  a  Grer^ 
man  photographer  to  take  negatives  of  them. 

A  whiter  in  Once  a  Week  relates  the  following 
anecdote :  — 

"  Well,"  said  my  father,  wagging  his  leg,  as  was 
his  wont,  his  left  arm  over  the  bacs  of  his  chair,  a 
glass  of  old  Port  in  his  dexter  hand,  and  looking 
steadfastly  with  a  smile  into  the  flowing  Christmas 
fire,  as  though  he  conjured  np  in  it  the  scene  of  the 
bygone  occurrence,  —  ^*  ye6»  I  had  two  interviews 


with  King  William ;  and  they  came  about  Lq  this 
way. 

"  It  was  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  183-, 
and  I  was  riding  down  Piccadilly  on  my  fiiTorite 
mare,  Jenny, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nngarom,  et  totas  in  illis,'* 

(my  father  was  ^reat  in  Horace,  and  always  quoted 
him  upon  occasions),  "so  that  I  did  not  obeorre, 
until  too  late,  another  gentleman,  weU-mounted,  rid- 
ing on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  meeting  me. 
Before  we  could  either  of  us  stop  our  hones  we 
came  together  with  a  rather  sharp  crash,  our  knees 
suflfering  smartly  fix>m  the  concussion. 

**  Of  course  we  both  immediately  reined  up ;  and 
the  stranger,  raising  his  hat,  said,  with  a  frank  and 
courteous  smile,  *It  was  entirely  my  fault,  sir.  I 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  I  beg  yoor 
pardon ;  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt'  I  retumea  bis 
courtesy  immediately ;  and,  with  mutual  bows,  after 
a  few  more  pleasant  words  on  either  side,  we  sepa- 
rated, and  passed  on  our  several  ways.  As  I  rode 
on,  however,  I  began  to  puzzle  myself  about  mj 
new  acquaintance.  During  our  short  colloquy  I  had 
had  time  to  observe  his  features,  and  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  was 
sure  I  had  seen  that  fiice  before,  but  I  could  not  for 
the  moment  call  to  mind  whose  it  was,  or  where  I 
had  seen  it.  It  was  a  most  pleasant,  open  counte- 
nance of  a  man  perhaps  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
somewhat  rubicund,  as  if  with  exposure  to  vnb 
weather;  with  white  hair,  and  a  most  genial  and 
expressive  smile.  Who  was  he  ?  Where  had  I 
seen  him  before  ?    I  could  not  remember. 

**  Just  then,  however,  a  groom  rode  up,  evidently 
in  attendance  upon  the  gentleman  firom  whom  I  bad 
iust  parted.  As  he  passed  me,  the  man  raised  his 
hat  respectfullv.  *■  Like  master,  like  man,'  I  thought 
to  myself.  *  The  groom  follows  his  master's  example 
of  courtesy.'  A  sudden  idea,  however,  just  at  toat 
moment  passed  through  my  mind.  I  turned,— 
and  observed  the  livery  of  the  groom.  It  was  the 
royal  blue  and  scarlet,  with  a  cockade  in  the  hat 
Strange  that  I  had  not  reco^rnized  the  stranger  be- 
fore. It  was  the  King !  Billy  the  Fourth,  as  we 
used  to  caU  him  at  sea.  I  could  only  hope  his  most 
gracious  Majesty's  leg  did  not  smart  as  much  as 
mine  did  after  that  rather  rough  meeting." 

My  father  filled  and  drank  off  anomer  ghiss  of 
the  '24 ;  and  went  on  wagging  his  leg,  and  tracing 
the  picture  in  the  fire  as  before. 

"  Curious,"  said  I ;  *'  and  did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing more  of  the  matter  ?  " 

*^  Not  exactly,"  said  nay  fiither.  ^  Help  yoaraeI( 
and  pass  the  decanter.  But  I  did  meet  his  Majesty 
again,  as  I  said  before ;  and,  curiously  enough,  not 
under  altogether  very  dissimilar  circumstances.  I 
was  riding  Jenny  again  a  few  days  afterwards  in 
Hyde  Park.    Near  Grosvenor  Gate  she  began  to 

fet  very  restive,  and  obstinately  refused  to  keep 
er  side  of  the  drive.  While  endeavoring  to  qui^ 
her  temper,  and  induce  her  to  go  stcaduy  on,  two 
of  the  royal  out-riders  came  up  with  me ;  and,  look- 
ing round,  I  observed  the  royal  carriage  itself  ap- 
proaching. The  Eang,  with  Queen  Ade&ide,  was  m 
the  carriage,  which  was  a  close  one ;  but,  as  it  passed 
me,  his  Majesty  looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  in- 
stantly recog;nizing  me,  waved  his  hand  with  his  (^ 
pleasant  snule,  sayingi  ^Aha!  myfiriend:  what  ia 
difficulties  again?  Good  day,  good  day!'  Help 
yourself,  my  boy,  and  pass  the  decanter,"  added  my 
fiither.  II 
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PROVOST  PARADOL. 

[TtMuUtod  for  Etbt  8atcu>at,  firom  Le  Soleil.] 

Aa  the  dailj  and  weekly  newspapers  have  recent- 

abeen  fiill  of  accounts  of  the  reception  of  this  gen- 
sman  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  we 
have  thought  his  biography  would  at  this  time  be 
particularly  interesting. 

The  mother  of  Mons.  Provost  Paradol  was  Mme. 
Paradol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragic  actresses 
of  the  French  Comedy.  Old  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  still  remember  her,  and  instance  with  com- 
mendations her  acting  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
drama.  His  father  was  a  major  in  the  imperial 
amy,  who  was  put  on  half>pav  in  1815,  he  then 
being  thir^  years  old.  He  had  no  income  but  his 
paltzy  hal^pay.  Mme.  Paradol  had  her  own  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject  of  education.  She  insisted  the 
first  thing  her  son  should  learn  should  be  a  modem 
foreign  language.  She  managed,  not  without  great 
effort,  to  secure  his  admission  to  a  boarding-school 
where  only  English  children  were  received.  Of  a 
truth,  mothers  have  happy  inspirations !  Who  can 
measure  the  influence  which  this  early  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  has  exerted  on  the  tastes, 
ideas,  and  the  fortunes  of  Prdvost  Paradol  ? 

When  he  reached  the  age  to  begin  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  sent  to  Mons.  Bellaguet's 
schooL  The  pupils  of  this  school  are  obli^d  to 
attend  the  lectures  delivered  at  Bourbon  College 
(which  is  now  known  as  Lyc^e  Bonaparte).  Provost 
Paradol  had  just  lost  his  mother,  and  was  kept  by 
Moos.  Bellaguet  out  of  a  sort  of  charity,  which  is 
not  rare  amon^  some  boarding-school  masters  of 
Paris.  He  dia  not  enjoy  amon^  his  schoolfellows 
that  consideration  paid  within  college  walls,  as  well 
as  in  society,  to  wealthy  children  or  to  pupils  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  the  first  places  in  the 
classes.  He  shrank  into  a  sort  of  haughty  misan- 
thropy. 

He  has  related,  nnder  the  veil  of  a  transparent 
fiction,  this  period  of  time,  which  was  the  saddest 
epoch  of  his  child-life.  The  passace  is  so  curious, 
it  thro^ra  so  much  lieht  on  Provost  raradol's  charac- 
ter, I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  quoting  a  few  lines 
of  it.  I  extract  them  from  a  discourse  on  education 
which  won  a  second  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences :  -^ 

^  Repelled  fit>m  the  classes'  routine  of  labor  by 
the  arioity  of  the  subjects,  by  the  wretched  methods, 
and  by  thie  necessity  of  mechanical  application  which 
no  attraction  made  easy,  I  was  at  the  same  time  di- 
verted from  the  commerce  and  games  of  my  eom- 
panions  by  an  increasing  misanthropy,  and,  above 


all,  by  the  unjust  severity  of  my  judgments.  An 
exaggerated  idea  of  liberty  and  law,  inspired  by 
my  very  isolation,  led  me  to  consider  the  empire 
of  some  scholars  over  others  as  a  crime,  and  the 
slightest  violation  of  equality  as  the  inevitable  and 
natural  privilege  of  cunning. 

*^  Aided  by  a  fiiend,  who  was  in  a  pomtion  not 
unlike  mine,  I  surrounded  myself  with  a  sort  of 
rampart,  and  assured  myself  a  soUtary  indepen- 
dence. I  refused  to  see  around  me  anything  but  ty- 
rants, flatterers,  and  subjects.  The  stubbornness  of 
my  resistance  and  the  harshness  of  my  criticisms 
daaly  increased.  A  book,  in  which  our  masters  made 
us  read  nothing  but  words,  inflamed  me  with  its  ideas, 
agreed  wonderfully  with  my  rising  passions,  enno- 
bTed  them  in  my  eyes,  and  gave  to  them  the  dignity 
of  virtue.  I  have  ofien  re^  since  that  day  the  in- 
ofiensive  collection  entitled  Selecfce  e  Profanis  Scrip;- 
Ufribus  Historioi^  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
it  should  have  had  on  my  childisli  mind  an  action 
whose  duration  and  strength  I  cannot  forget. 

"  The  heroical  examples  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
of  contempt  for  injustice,  of  a  proud  independence  of 
the  soul  amid  the  wretchedness  of  the  body,  seemed 
to  me  to  challenge  imitation.  They  gave  to  my  con- 
duct a  new  chimicter  of  perseverance  and  pride. 
The  pomp  of  my  stoicism,  the  disproportion  which 
existed  between  my  misanthropy  and  its  causes,  be- 
tween my  invectives  and  their  object,  could  not  es- 
cape ridicule,  which  has  retained  within  collie  walls 
that  mortal  power  it  seems  to  have  lost  in  society. 
Nevertheless  I  bore  this  ridicule,  I  was  vain  of  the 
merited  nicknames  which  were  applied  to  me,'  and 
my  isolation  increased  with  my  pnde. 

^^  As  the  studies  forced  on  me  continued  irksome, 
1  kept  on  the  defensive  in  this  direction  likewise, 
and  saw,  in  my  commerce  with  my  masters,  nothing 
but  a  portion  of  my  trials.  Therefore  I  perfbnnea 
my  dady  tasks  as  an  unjust  tribute  levied  on  my 
peace  and  quiet,  and  I  diminished  their  weight  as 
much  as  I  could.  Punishment  was  in  my  sight  noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  increase  of  this  periomcal  bur- 
den, and  in  my  leisure  moments  I  would  write  in 
advance  some  pensums  for  my  days  of  misfortune. 
But  education  and  my  masters  occupied  little  place 
in  my  life :  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  my  thoughts 
and  passions.'^ 

Re-read  carefully  this  interesting  chapter  of  au- 
tobiograph';^.  You  may  discover,  even  so  early,  in 
this  impassioned  and  naughty  child,  frenzied  for 
equality,  and  capable  of  vehement  anger  towards 
the  oppressor,  ail  the  leading  traits  which  afterwards 
characterized  the  maji  and  the  writer. 

English  again  withdrew  him  from  this  sayage^like 
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isolation.  The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  had 
just  then  been  organized  on  the  broadest  bases  in  the 
colleges.  Young  Frdvost  Paradol  naturally  joined 
the  English  clasSf  and  he  was  easily  the  first  scholar 
in  it.  The  English  professor  was  an  excellent  and 
acute  man,  who  discovered  particular  talents  in  his 
pupil,  and  became  attached  to  him.  He  is  well 
known  in  university  circles  by  his  school-books; 
among  them  is  an  English  and  French  Dictionary. 
I  mean  Mr.  Fleming. 

We  all  of  us  find,  when  we  glance  backwards  over 
our  school  life,  some  professor's  name  which  raises 
agreeable  souvenirs  in  our  breast.  'T  was  he  who 
first  cleared  our  mind,  opened  the  road  of  life  to  us, 
and  gave  us  confidence  m  ourselves.  We  date  from 
him  our  accession  to  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Mr. 
Fleming  was  Prdvost  Paradol's  Providence. 

He  lent  Prevost  Paradol  books  which  the  college 
inspector  dared  not  seize.  The  young  pupil  de- 
voured Swift's  works,  and  was  in  course  of  time  so 
familiar  with  them  as  to  know  them  almost  by  heart. 
At  the  same  time  more  liberty  was  allowed  him ;  he 
was  teased  less.  He  took  up  the  works  of  our  ^at 
writers  and  read  them  with  that  fiirious  avidity 
which  belongs  to  youth.  He  read  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  with  delight,  and  in  this  way,  against  col- 
lege laws,  and  despite  professors,  gave  nimself  a 
course  of  instruction  which  was  to  prove  very  useful 
to  him  later  in  life. 

He  transferred  to  the  regular  tasks  of  collc^  some- 
thing of  that  activity  which  he  expended  on  unlaw- 
fiil  studies.  As  he  rose  into  higher  class^  he  ob- 
tained better  places.  When  he  reached  the  second 
class  he  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  to  thegeneral 
examination  of  all  the  colleges  of  Paris.  The  sub- 
ject was  Latin  composition.  He  obtained  the  eighth 
prize. 

When  he  reached  the  Rhetoric  class  he  found 
Hippolyte  Taine,  the  author  of**  English  Literatiu^," 
ana  other  well-^nown  works.  Taine  was  going 
through  this  class  a  second  time  (adopting  the  ex- 
cellent habit  which  was  then  commonlypractised  by 
the  best  pupils) ;  Provost  Paradol  and  Taine  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  Taine,  whose  philosophical 
vocatipn  was  already  quite  evident,  had  a  sort  of 
adoration  for  Spinoza.  Provost  Paradol  began  to 
worship  the  same  philosopher.  He  at  the  same  time 
read  History  with  great  relish.  He  read  Tacitus ; 
and  the  frightful  pictures  which  the  Roman  historian 
drew  of  despotism  threw  him  into  those  transports 
of  indignation  which  youth  alone  feels. 

He  began  to  work  seriously  and  with  passion. 
His  rank  in  classes  which  required  especial  knowl- 
edge was  always  bad ;  but  he  was  from  the  outset 
at  the  head  of  the  class  of  French  composition,  and 
he  retained  it  to  the  last.  At  the  coneral  examina- 
tion of  all  the  colleges  of  Paris  he  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  this  class  and  in  the  class  of  histor>'. 

He  had  in  philosophy  the  extra  prize,  which  is  the 
prize  of  French  dissertation.  He  had  argued  all 
the  year  with  his  professor,  Mons.  Barni,  the  emi- 
nent translator  of  Kant.  He  uigod  Spinoza's  views. 
Professors  in  those  days  were  not  as  restricted  as 
they  are  now  in  teaching  speculative  philosophy. 
The  professors  took  delight  in  the  wakening  of 
voung  minds,  and,  far  from  constraining  them  under 
harsh  discipline,  they  favored  their  boldness  with 
indulgent  complaisance. 

The  professors  did  not  limit  their  labors  to  teach- 
ing a  catechism,  to  commenting  a  Credo.  They 
were  inquisitive  to  discover  the  objections  their 
lectures  raised,  even  when  they  found  it  no  easy 


task  to  reply  to  them.  It  must,  'tis  true,  be  con- 
fessed this  method  was  attended  with  terrible  incon- 
veniences :  young  men  learned  to  think  for  them- 
selves ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous thing  in  a  well-governed  state. 

The  question  proposed  to  the  pupils  for  the  sub- 
ject of  tneir  philosophical  dissertation  was  to  prove 
God's  existence.  rHvost  Paradol  cdlected,  in  a 
very  well-written  dissertation,  all  the  testimonj 
given  by  the  schools.  It  was  nothing  but  a  college 
composition,  written  in  a  rhetorical  style ;  but  the 
reader  felt  in  it  a  sort  of  secret  taste  of  indepen- 
dence and  malice.  This  scholar  had  already  the 
art,  which  he  was  subsequently  to  carry  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  perfection,  of  hinting  everything  he  was 
unable  to  say ;  of  making  opposition,  less  by  the 
express  terms  he  used,  than  by  a  general  tone  of 
style,  so  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  It, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  laid  hold  of. 

This  composition  struck  the  judges  very  much; 
Mons.  Vacherot  especially  received  a  deep  impres- 
sion from  it  He  was  then  the  Director  of  Studies 
at  the  High  Normal  School.  The  judges  instantly 
hunted  in  the  heap  of  copies  for  Prdvost  PsLradoTs 
Latin  composition.  It  was  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page  full  of  the  grossest  blunders.  This  increased 
their  astonishment.  Pupils  of  high  standing  coor 
monly  wrote  Latin  a  great  deal  oetter  than  they 
wrote  French.  They  wrote  like  Cicero,  because 
they  wrote  nothing  but  Cicero. 

Mons.  Vacherot  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  the  dissertation.  He  was  then  hunting  recruits 
for  philosophical  chairs.  He  made  up  his  mmd  that 
this  youn^  man  who  was  so  poor  a  Latin  schohur, 
and  yet  evmced  so  much  talent,  who  avowed  such  free 
opinions  in  philosophy,  and  took  such  liberties  with 
Latin  grammar,  would  prove  a  Descartes  or  a  Male- 
branche.  Mons.  Vacherot  determined  to  open  tlie 
High  Normal  School  to  him. 

Provost  Paradol  himself  was  extremely  unccrtMn 
when  he  quit  college  what  course  to  adopt  Had 
he  followed  his  own  inclinations,  he  would  hare 
studied  law.  He  felt  some  talents  for  speakii^. 
He  had  a  sort  of  vague  presentiment  that  he  would 
engage  in  politics  one  of  these  days,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  it  was  impoesible  to  discuss  a  sin^ 
political,  economical,  or  social  question  without  hat- 
ing studiied  law  and  its  history.  But  l^al  studies 
are  long  and  costly ;  it  was  necessary  to  five,  in  the 
mean  tmie ;  and  Prdvost  ParadoPs  father  was  not 
rich. 

There  was  then  a  ^rt  of  current  which  bore  to 
the  High  Normal  School  all  the  prizemen  of  the 
general  examination.  Provost  Paradol  altowed  him- 
self to  be  borne  on  with  the  others,  and  presented 
himself  with  all  his  comrades.  He  was  first  in 
French  composition  and  history;  tiventieth  in  Latin 
composition ;  and  a  long  ways  behind  in  eveiydiing 
else. 

He  would  have  been  refused  as  of  right  bat  ftr 
Mons.  Vaeherot's  intervention,  because  the  High 
Normal  School  was  established  to  give  France  good 
professors,  and  not  brilliant  newspaper  writers. 

Mons.  Vacherot  had  secret  designs  upon  the  young 
man.  He  insisted  the  latter  should  be  pbced  on 
the  list  of  eligible  candidates,  although  at  the  foot 
of  the  list.  The  day  of  oral  examination  he  ex- 
plained his  designs  to  all  the  profbssors,  and  they 
asked  Provost  Paradol  easy  questions.  Mons.  Dcs- 
chanel,  amone  others,  made  him  translate  the  M 
eight  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  candidate  got  throogh 
as  weU  as  he  could.    He  was,  by  an  especial  fiivor, 
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admitted  the  twentieth  on  the  list    There  were  ad- 
mitted twenty  pupils  that  year. 

I  still  see  him  as  he  was  then ;  he  was  thin,  with 
an  elegant  shape,  a  face  sparkling  with  biting  fun, 
.  and  eyes  full  of  fire.  We  judged  each  other  quick- 
ly at  school,  and  with  that  implacable  seventy  of 
youth  still  unlearned  in  the  dissimulations  of  thought 
and  the  attenuations  of  language.  We  called  each 
other  "  fool "  and  "  idiot "  with  astonishing  facility ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  called  each  other  great 
man  to  our  face,  without  cracking  a  smile.  Happy, 
happy  days ! 

Provost  Paradol  was  instantly  recognized  and  sa- 
luted as  a  master  among  us.  We  noticed  even  then 
in  his  school  tasks  that  ample  and  polished  style  to 
which  he  was  subsequently  to  give  so  much  grace 
and  lightness.  I  still  remember  the  first  composition 
of  his  we  read.  It  was  a  comparison  between  Xen- 
ophon's  Economics  and  Cato's  Rustic  Things.  He 
charmed  us  by  that  voluminous  style  whose  move- 
ment was,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  French ;  and  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  solemn  tone  which  threw  everybody 
into  gjood  humor  at  my  expense,  *'  Pay  your  best 
attention ;  here  comes  a  great  writer ! " 

Pr6vost  Paradol,  spurred  by  success,  undertook 
with  incredible  ardor  to  repair  the  defects  of  his 
early  education.  He  determined  to  be  the  first  in 
every  class,  and  he  was  the  first  in  every  class.  He 
made  Latin  verse ;  he  delved  Greek  themes ;  he  en- 
tered at  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  by  especial  favor ; 
he  was  the  head  of  the  class  the  following  year.  At 
Uie  same  time  he  read  a  great  deal.  The  High 
Normal  School  possesses  one  of  the  best  selected 
libraries  to  be  found  in  any  pujblic  establishment  in 
Paris.  This  librarv  was  opened  to  us  liberally.  Pro- 
vost Paradol  loved  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  stud- 
ied him  incessantly.  His  too  long  commerce  with 
this  writer,  whose  ideas  are  often  fiuse,  and  with  this 
declamatory  style,  would  perhaps  have  spoiled  him ; 
but  he  lived  among  men  who  adored  Voltaire,  and 
who  loved  short  phrases  and  accurate  words.  We 
all  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  simple  style  at  the 
High  Normal  School. 

Daring  the  vacation  between  the  second  and  third 
yean  of  his  life  at  the  High  Normal  School  he  saw 
the  list  of  subjects  of  essays,  for  the  best  of  which 
the  French  Academy  proposed  to  eive  prizes.  One 
of  these  subjects  was  a  Eulogy  on  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  He  fired  up  at  once.  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre  was  the  disciple  of  his  friend  Jean  Jacques 
Rousaeau.  He  was,  conaeq#ntly,  very  famiUar  with 
Jiis  works.  He  wrote  the  eulogy  in  a  few  days,  and, 
with  the  superb  confidence  of  youth,  sent  it  to  the 
French  Academy,  where  he  had  nobody  to  recom- 
mend him. 

This  boldness  proved  successfiil.  The  eulogy  was 
a  work  of  mediocrity,  a  school-boy's  essay,  taken  as 
a  whole;  but  some  pages,  written  in  a  very  delicate 
and  feeling  stf  le  about  Paul  and  Virginia,  struck 
Mons.  Yillemain,  an  excellent  jud^  in  these  mat- 
ters. These  pages  may  be  found  in  Les  Essais  de 
Poiitique  et  de  Litterature,  where  the  author  has 
preserved  them,  condemning  all  the  rest  to  oblivion. 
Mons.  Yillemain  proposed  this  composition  for  the 
first  prize.  Mons.  Victor  Cousin  insisted  the  first 
prize  should  be  given  to  Caro,  his  disciple  and  old 
pupil  in  the  High  Normal  School.  Mons.  Yillemain 
carried  the  day. 

This  prize  did  not  find  Provost  Paradol  at  the 
High  Normal  School  He  aoitted  it  before  the 
usual  time,  in  consequence  of  the  political  events 
which  then  changed  the  destinies  of  France, — the 


Coup  d^6tato£  the  2d  December,  1851.  We  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  politics,  and  carried  into  them 
the  passions  one  feels  in  one's  twentieth  year.  We 
held  for  the  most  part  veir  advanced  opinions.  K 
the  reader  will  remember  France  was  Uien  scuncely 
free  from  the  troubles  of  1848,  he  will  understand 
that  our  minds  and  tongues  were  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement 

In  1851  Provost  Paradol  was  head  of  the  section 
for  the  third  year,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  school,  gave  him  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  school.  He  went  straight  to  the  Head- 
Master  of  the  school,  followed  by  all  the  other 
heads  of  sections,  to  make  a  declaration  to  him. 
An  hour  aflerwards  the  street  in  which  the  High 
Normal  School  was  situated  was  filled  with  soldiers, 
and  the  whole  school  ordered  to  stay  in  doors. 

Then  began  painful  days  for  everybody  in  univer- 
sity circles.  Provost  Paradol,  disgusted  with  the 
new  order  of  things  which  reigned  in  the  High 
Normal  School,  asked  for  leave  m  absence.  It  was 
granted  with  delight  The  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  granting  it,  carried  his  kindness  so  fkr 
as  to  inform  him  the  years  he  had  spent  at  the 
school  were  effaced  from  the  book  of  his  life,  and 
would  not  be  reckoned  in  counting  his  years  of  ser- 
vice. One  thinks  seriously  of  retiring  pensions  in 
one's  twentieth  year ! 

Prevost  Paradol  buried  himself  in  the  humble 
cottage  where  his  father  lived  on  his  narrow  half- 
pay.  The  prize  awarded  by  the  French  Academy 
could  not  last  Ions.  It  became  necessary  to  find 
some  lucrative  employment.  He  began  to  have  ac- 
quaintances. He  had  entered  into  relations  with 
Mons.  Mignet,  who  took  a  very  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  him.  He  saw  Mons.  Thiers  occasionally.  It 
was  one  of  our  professors  who  extricated  him  from 
his  embarrassment,  —  poor  Mons.  Gerusez,  whom 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  six  months  aso. 
This  excellent  man  had  a  heart  as  warm  as  his 
mind  was  amiable.  No  one  could  know  him  a  lit- 
tle without  laving  him  a  great  deal. 

He  exerted  himself  for  his  old  Pupil)  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mons.  Hachette.  The  celebrated 
editor  received  the  young  man  with  great  kindness. 
Did  he  discover  in  that  pleasins  physiognomy  a  fu- 
ture writer?  Did  he  merely  desire  to  do  a  good 
deed?  I  know  not.  It  is  certain  he  saved  m>m 
poverty  and  its  temptations  the  unknown  young 
man  introduced  to  him. 

Mons.  Hachette  was  then  publishing  a  series  of 
histories  for  young  ladies.  An  univer^  review  of 
history  was  the  cap-stone  of  the  edifice.  He  gave 
it  to  JPr^vost  Paradol  to  write,  paid  him  S  600  for 
doing  it,  paying  him  S  50  a  month  until  the  whole 
amount  of  money  agreed  on  had  been  paid.  Pro- 
vost Paradol  found,  at  the  same  time,  employment 
at  Halev/s  house,  and  very  agreeable  employment, 
which  was  well  paid.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
come  two  hours  a  week,  and  talk  of  letters  and  his- 
tory with  two  extremely  well-bred  young  men.  The 
HaJevy's  were  old  friends  of  his  family,  and  the 
illustnous  composer  of  La  Juive  had  been  his  guar- 
dian. 

These  were  happy  days  for  him.  He  was  free 
from  want,  confident  in  the  future,  and  working 
with  might  and  main.  The  book  Mons.  Hachette 
desired  was  written  within  the  year,  and  appeared 
under  this  title,  —  Revue  de  VHistoire  Umverselle, 
It  passed  almost  unperceived  then;  its  high  price 
($  2),  and  the  special  distinction  which  seemed  to 
be  attributed  to  it  by  the  title  of  its  collection  (his- 
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tones  for  )roimg  ladies),  repelled  the  majonty  of 
readers.  It  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  irorK,  better 
suited  for  teaching  thinking  men,  than  yirtnous  little 
girls. 

Mons.  Hachette  has  since  separated  it  from  the 
publication  in  which  it  was  buried,  and  published  it 
apart,  and  its  success  has  been  considerable.  I  think 
men  in  society  would  find  it  very  usefuL  It  pre- 
sents, in  brief,  a  picture  of  the  universe,  and  of  time 
past,  painted  by  a  very  firm  and  very  brilliant 
nand. 

A  year  passed  in  the  company  of  the  great  his- 
torians turned  all  of  PrdvostParadol's  thoughts  to- 
wards history.  Mons.  Mignet  urged  him  to  advance 
in  thispath.  He  proposed  him  an  excellent  sub- 
ject :  The  Conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  in  which  arose 
this  curious  question,  Was  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  Henry  I V.  to  embrace  Catholicism,  to  ascend 
the  throne?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
France  fbr  him  to  have  remained  a  Protestant,  and 
to  have  converted  it  by  his  example  to  the  religion 
of  free  examination  ? 

Provost  Paradol  set  to  work  to  study  the  letters 
of  Duperron  and  d'Ossat,  and  ended  by  making  the 
subject  a  thesis  for  the  Sorbonne.  He  aimed  to  be- 
come a  professor,  and  the  first  step  towards  this  was 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of^  Letters. 

According  to  usa^e,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
add  a  Latin  with  his  French  thesis.  He  selected 
fbr  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis  Swiil's  works, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  infancy. 
One  of  the  masters  of  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors of  whom  all  of  us  have  retained  the  kindest 
recollections,  Mons.  Berger,  was  good  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  rather  bold  Latin  of  the  young  student  of 
the  Humanities.  The  grave  faculty  were  delighted 
b^  this  easy  and  picturesque  speaker;  it  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  warmly 
recommended  him  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  then  look- 
ing everywhere  for  new  men.  He  instantly  ap- 
pomted  to  the  chair  of  French  Literature  in  the 
College  of  Aix  the  same  young  man  whom  he  had 
rebuned  so  harshly  when  he  was  unknown,  but  who 
now  seemed  destined  to  run  a  brilliant  career.  Pr^ 
vost  Paradol  accepted  without  hesitation.  Nothing 
kept  him  at  Paris.    He  had  lost  his  father. 

Although  in  the  mean  time  he  had  married,  and 
had  two  httle  daughters,  he  was  able  to  set  out  fix)m 
Paris  without  leaving  one  cent  of  debt  behind  him. 

One  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Prevost  Paradol's 
character  is,  that  nobody  has  ever  known  how  to  ar- 
range life  in  a  more  honorable  manner  than  he  has 
done.  He  loves  comfort,  and  does  not  detest  lux- 
ury ;  but  he  has  a  horror  for  everything  like  dissipa- 
tion. He  has  never  known,  except  by  distant  hear- 
say, those  doubtful  regions  of  make-shift  in  which 
so  many  people  have  perished,  and  which  almost  all 
of  us  have  traversed. 

He  lived  humbly  when  he  had  little,  giving  a 
great  deal  to  a  certain  dignity  of  outward  show, 
which  he  likes,  and  which  suits  well  with  him,  stint- 
ing himself  in  everything  else.  Even  now  he  leads 
a  ufe  which  belongs  to  tne  middle  class  in  some  re- 
spects and  to  the  aristocracy  in  others,  but  which 
has  not  the  least  shadow  of  relation  with  that  un- 
classed  existence  which  some  people  stupidly  attrib- 
ute to  literary  men. 

He  set  out  with  his  family  fbr  Aix,  delighted  to 
inhabit  a  country  which,  he  was  told,  was  admirable, 
and  fondly  imagining  to  establish  himself  perma- 


nently,  and  end  his  life  there.  It  is  a  singolar  tratk, 
that  at  every  halting-rflace  of  life  man  persuades 
himself  he  has  reachea  destination,  and  makes  ar- 
rangements to  live  and  die  there;  while  it  oto 
happens  Death  surprises  him  in  an  inn's  chamber, 
where  he  alighted  to  spend  only  the  night! 

Provost  Paradol  went  to  Aix  with  a  very  warn 
letter  to  the  Bector  of  the  Faculty  fixym  Mons.  llig- 
net  The  Bector  consequently  received  him  witti 
open  arms,  and  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
the  young  professor  greatly  needed.  For  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  had,  while  appointin|;  hiu 
to  Uiis  chair,  retuned  prejudices  a^nst  his  ideas, 
or  rather  against  his  tendencies,  which  P^voit  Ft- 
radoPs  future  career  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

He  pitched  his  tent  in  a  suburb  of  Aix.  The  bouse 
was  charming.  It  looked  on  a  large  garden,  in 
which  he  cultivated  flowers.  He  saw  his  children 
grow  around  him.  He  had,  to  crown  all,  something 
which  consoles  one  for  all  teasing  and  annoyance, 
and  gives  more  relish  to  all  domestic  happiness,-^ 
great  success  in  his  new  profession. 

To  comprehend  the  univexwd  favor  he  won  at 
Aix,  one  must  know  what  are  our  small  provmcial 
towns.  There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  world 
where  one  fee^  greater  fatigue.  There  is  little  to 
do.  There  are  Ifew  ideas  to  move.  Mons.  Edmood 
About  said,  with  witty  maliciousness,  in  his  noiel 
Madelon :  "  Death  in  those  towns  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  slackening  of  life."  Men  have  occu- 
pations which  engross  their  time  and  occupy  tbeir 
thoughts.  Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  fright^ 
ful  vacuity  of  women's  lives.  They  have  noth- 
ii^  to  fill  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
stui  longer  hours  of  the  evening,  except  insipid  gos- 
sip and  the  fatile,  monotonous  incidents  of  house- 
keeping's daily  routine. 

AVhen  anud  the  idle  life  the  great  news  suddenly 
spreads,  ^  A  new  professor  is  coming !  *  what  fe- 
tation there  is  in  all  those  unoccupied  minds !  He 
is  a  young  man !  £ver>'body  is  roused.  In  the 
provinces  women  are  admitted  to  college  lectures 
as  they  are  in  Paris  to  the  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France,  Mothers  get  their  dresses  ready.  Some 
of  them  inquire  the  subject  of  the  new  professoi'l 
lectures.  Can  one  carry  one's  daughters  to  them? 
The  daughters  o£  course  die  to  go.  It  is  two  boun 
a  week  rescued  from  the  monotony  of  provincial 
life.  It  is  a  ^[ood  subject  of  conversation  fbr  dinnen, 
bidls,  and  visits.  It  is  too  —  let  me  whisper  this— 
a  pleasure  to  look  at  a||andxome  man's  face  as  long 
as  one  pleases,  without  hanging  down  one's  eyelids, 
or  confessing  to  the  priest 

Provost  ^u^ol's  face  was  charming.  IHs  eyes 
possessed  extraordinary  vivacity,  his  physiqgnomj 
was  singularly  changing,  and  animated  mith  all  the 
fire  of  intellect ;  bis  smile  was  haughty  and  at  the 
same  time  amiable ;  he  had  the  manners  of  the  best 
society,  with  a  certain  petulance  of  countenance 
which  betrayed  his  intellectual  activity. 

He  spoke,  and  everybody  was  delighted.  He  se- 
lected for  the  subject  of  his  lectures  the  Frenchmen 
alists,  Montaigne,  Larochefoucault,  yauvenai;gQea 
What  a  harvest  of  delicate  and  acute  reraarb! 
What  an  inexhaustible  text  for  oratorical  develop- 
ments! 

Provost  Paradol  carried  into  his  lectures  that 
marvellous  facility,  that  sustiuned  eloouence,  and, 
above  all,  that  fumess  of  forms,  admired  in  his  writ- 
ten style.  The  lectures  of  provincial  colleges  which 
are  addressed  especially  to  youns  men  and  womea 
cannot  do  wiUiout  oratorical  amphflcation.    No  one 
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■  indttked  in  this  oratorical  amplification  with  more 
abundance,  and  at  tbe  same  time  with  more  grace, 
than  P^vost  Paradol.  The  old  commonplace  of 
morals  or  philosophy  was  rejuvenated  in  his  hands. 
It  flowed  from  his  lips  with  an  inexhaustible  fluidity 
of  speech  which  recalled  Cicero  to  lettered  men. 
His  thoughts  are  not  always  very  original  or  very 
profound;  they  delight  in  the  region  of  middle  ideas, 
which  has  always  been  most  accessible  to  the  crowd. 
'They  seem  to  swhn  in  it,  as  in  some  boundless  sea, 
with  incomparable  ease  and  lightness. 

Most  of  these  lectures  have  since  reappeared  in 
articles  published  occasionally  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats.  One  no  longer  finds  in  them  the  fire  of  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  speaker.  Age,  which  ripens 
everything,  has  touched  these  effervescences  of  the 
twentieth  year,  and,  nevertheless,  they  still  attract 
one  by  the  elegance  of  style  and  by  the  perfect  tone 
of  good  company  which  are  the  fortunate  mils  of 
this  rich  nature.  It  seems  as  if  antiquity  ana  Louis 
XIV.'s  age  had  just  Allien  firom  his  hands ;  and  yet 
one  feels,  too,  by  some  allusions,  the  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  never  forgets  the  things  of  his 
day. 

Speech  sufficed  him  in  those  days.  He  did  not 
write  and  did  not  think  of  writing.  He  had  never 
then  contributed  articles  except  to  a  small  profes- 
sional periodical  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette,  the 
Revue  de  tlnstruction  PubHque,  He  received  fix)m 
it  a  dollar  a  column.  It  required  miles  of  prose  to 
earn  twenty  dollars.  He  received  at  the  same  time 
invitations  firom  the  Revue  Coniempomine,  which 
was  then  in  the  opposition  to  which  it  has  a^ain 
been  thrown  by  the  loss  of  the  government  subsidy. 
But  the  climate,  indolences,  social  pleasures,  the 
delights  of  oratory,  and  a  certain  dread  of  compro- 
mising himself,  kept  him  fro^i  entertaining  these  en- 
ffagements.  The  Revue  CorUemporaine  changed  its 
fine,  without  changing  its  editor,  and  went  over  arms 
and  bagigage  to  the  government. 

Its  editor  pressed  Mons.  Provost  Paradol  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  become  one  of  his  contributors. 
These  invitations,  when  they  came  through  the  Rec- 
tor, assumed  a  quasi-official  character.  The  young 
professor  was  in  no  wise  disturbed,  and  gave  a  de- 
cided refusal 

The  Bector  said  to  him :  "  Why,  my  dear  child, 

fou  are  condemning  yourself  never  to  return  to 
*aris.  You  will  remain  with  us  all  the  days  of  your 
life." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Provost  Paradol,  "  I  am 
happy  here,  and  regret  nothing." 

His  resolution  was  firmly  t&en,  when  a  letter 
came  firom  Hippolyte  Rigault.  I  knew  the  latter 
when  he  was  professor  at  Charlemagne  Collc^,  but 
Pr^TOtt  Paradol  entered  into  relations  with  him  only 
after  he  quit  the  High  Normal  School  He  made 
his  acquaintance  at  Mons.  Thiers's  house.  Rigault 
wrote  his  young  friend  that  Mons.  John  Lemoine, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Journal  des  DibatSf  left  a 
vacancy  in  it;  the  proprietors  at  firat  intended  to 
fill  it  with  Mons.  Forcade,  who  had  refused  it  or 
had  not  pleased;  a  successor  was  hunted  every- 
where, and  he  had  been  thought  of;  he  had  been 
recommended  to  the  chief  owner  and  editor  by 
Messrs.  Thiers,  YiUemain,  Mignet,  and  St.  Marc  Gi- 
rardin. 

This  most  attractive  offer  did  not  take  Provost 
Paradol  unprepared.  He  had  continued  to  pay  pas- 
sionate attention  to  politics  in  his  provincial  exile. 
The  only  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  with  his 
wretched  salary  was  a  subscription  to  the  Times^ 


which  he  read  assiduously.  He  kept  himself  famil- 
iar with  French  newspapers,  and  doubtless  many 
times  said  to  himself^  Tms  is  what  I  would  reply, 
were  I  there. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a  little  giddied  by  the  gold- 
en tile  which  fell  so  suddenly  on  his  head.  He  has 
told  me  bow  he  came  to  a  decision.    He  said :  — 

'*  I  drew  out  my  watch  and  gave  myself  half  an 
hour  to  reflect  I  walked  around  my  garden  three 
times,  weighing  as  well  as  I  could  both  sides  of  the 
question,  a  prey  to  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind.  At 
last  I  came  to  a  decision,  and  i  wrote  Rigault  I  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  The  die  was  cast.  I  quitted  the 
professor's  gown  and  became  a  newspaper  writer." 

Frdvost  Paradol  came  well  armed  to  the  combat. 
His  whole  early  education  seemed  to  have  prepared 
him  for  it  He  had  taken  in  the  school  of  English 
writers  a  taste  for  free  discussion,  a  turn  of  cold  and 
haughty  irony.  I£story,  which  he  had  sedulously 
cultivjUed,  by  giving  him  the  key  to  past  events, 
opened  wider  perspectives  on  the  future.  A  pro- 
found study  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  taught 
him  to  correct  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  the  firstly 
the  ample  and  sonorous  phrase  of  the  latter.  Hie 
did  not  yet  know  the  tactics  of  newspapers,  but  he 
was  about  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mons. 
Silvestre  de  oacy,  a  passed  master  in  this  warfare. 

Mons.  de  Sacy  was  the  old  gladiator  who  was  to 
say  to  his  young  successor:  "Strike  here,  your 
blows  will  be  surer ;  there  are  the  sailed  withers ; 
abandon  all  others  and  fibsten  vourself  to  this  spot 
Neglect  that  return-blow;  it  has  not  come  home; 
you  are  untouched.  This  question  hajs  not  yet  at- 
tracted public  attention;  wait  for  the  right  mo- 
ment." 

Had  Provost  Paradol  matured  opinions  at  that 
eariy  day  ?  Unquestionably  not,  if  by  thi^  phrase 
be  meant  that  he  had  formed  clear  and  distinct 
opinions.  But  he  had  instincts  and  tastes  which,  in 
a  mind  as  decided  as  his  own,  would  soon  become 
convictions. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  brilliant  campaigns 
he  made  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Courrier 
du  Dimanche,  He  wrote  more  for  these  than  for 
any  other  newspaper.  He  made  but  a  halt  in  La 
Presse.  One  woni  about  his  connection  with  this 
newspaper. 

The  public  were  under  the  impression  his  depart- 
ure firom  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  was  caused  solely 
by  pecuniary  Questions.  It  is  certain  money  waa 
the  pretext  or  a  rupture  which  had  become  in- 
evitaole.  But  a  few  bank-notes  of  a  thousand  firancs 
are  not  a  serious  matter  under  all  circumstances, 
and  the  pecuniary  questions  would  doubtless  have 
been  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
had  there  not  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question  a  graver  difference.  The  Journal  des 
Jbebals  was  of  opinion  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  one  lived ; 
it  softened  sometimes  and  at  other  times  neglected 
some  of  his  articles  which  seemed  incompatible  with 
the  then  state  of  public  opinion.  Provost  Paradol 
pressed  his  opinions  forwani  plainly  and  obstinately. 
This  produced  secret  wrangling,  inward  discontent 
which  burst  ferth  one  day  about  a  trifle.  Prdvost 
Paradol  quitted  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  became 
chief  editor  of  Xa  Presse, 

He  soon  discovered  he  was  not  addresang  the 
same  public  His  extenuations  of  language,  deli- 
cacies  of  expression,  dashes,  silence,  were  not  so 
well  understood  nor  tasted  bv  a  circle  of  readers 
less  re&ied  than  that  possessed  by  the  Journal  des 
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D^bats.  It  happened  by  chance  he  was  eyen  still 
leas  free  in  La  Presse  than  he  had  been  in  the  news- 
paper which  he  quitted  from  sheer  impatience  of 
the  yoke. 

Everybody  knows  La  Presse  then  belonged  to 
Mons.  Solar.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  the 
extraordinarily  precarious  situation  of  this  banker  to 
avoid  influencing  the  direction  of  the  newspaper  he 
owned.  La  Presse  had  gone  from  excessive  audacity 
to  a  very  natural  timidity.  Provost  Paradol  felt  ill 
at  ease  there  ;  he  did  not  dare,  he  could  not  give 
utterance  to  the  truths  which  tormented  him. 

Thereupon  he  published  his  famous  pamphlet  upon 
The  Old  Parties.  The  prosecution  instituted  against 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  used  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  La  Presse  to  make  him  feel  that  his  pres- 
ence among  the  writers  of  that  newspaper  was  not 
without  dan^r  to  it  He  resolved  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly his  ]>o6ition,  and  sent  in  for  publication  a  very 
hostile  article.  It  was  rejected.  He  instantly  sent 
in  his  resignation,  voluntarily  abandoning  sdl  the 
pecuniary  advantages  which  his  contract  with  the 
newspaper  guaranteed  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  ooliged  to  break  connection  with  it. 
'  The  day  he  informed  Mons.  Solar  of  his  with- 
drawal from  La  Presse  he  met  one  of  his  old  as- 
sociates at  the  Journal  des  D^.hats,  Mons.  Cuvil- 
lier  Fleury,  who  was  chained  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Journal  des  D^bats  to  make  overtures  to  him. 
P)r6yo8t  Fars;dol  accepted  them  with  pleasure,  and 
returned,  amid  the  applause  of  the  public,  to  the 
theatre  of  his  old  success. 

He  seemed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  literary  critical  articles;  but,  al- 
though they  seemed  to  be  purely  literary  at  first, 
the^  soon  became  a  pretext  to  return  indirectly  to 
pohtics.  The  truth  is,  Provost  Paradol  is  not  mere- 
ly a  literary  man,  he  is  a  public  man,  a  neophyte 
statesman.  His  invincible  tendency  carries  him 
towards  political  and  social  subjects,  and  Mons. 
Guizot  justly  said,  at  the  reception  of  the  French 
Academy  the  other  day,  while  speaking  of  him, 
"  he  was  one  of  the  fii-st  of  a  generation  in  which 
France  hopes." 

At  the  last  elections'  he  appeared  as  a  candidate. 
Mons.  Gueroult,  the  chief  editor  of  L*  Opinion  Na- 
tionale,  was  his  competitor.  He  had  little  chance 
of  election,  and  he  felt  it  himself.  He  had  warm 
partisans  only  in  a  very  well  educated  portion  of 
the  higher  middle  class,  and  in  the  young  men  of 
the  piK>lic  schools.  They  did  not  form  the  ma- 
jority. Provost  Paradol  did  not  belong  to  a  news- 
Saper  which  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the 
emocratic  portion  of  the  voters.  Besides,  he  has 
not  those  qualities  —  call  them  defects  if  you  please 
—  which  are  best  adapted  to  please  the  multi- 
tude. 

He  seemed  to  be  cold  when  he  appeared  in  the 
electoral  meetings.  His  aristocratic  and  haughty 
manners,  his  accurate,  delicate  language,  his  ami- 
able and  proud  oratory,  produced  no  effect  upon 
men  who  could  easily  have  been  carried  away  by 
more  popular  eloquence.  Provost  Paradol  is  an 
aristocrat  in  opinions,  tastes,  and  talents.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
he  would  have  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Girondins, 
but  a  little  nearer  the  right  than  they. sat 

People  may  differ  in  political  opinion  from  him ; 
but  there  can  be  no  difierence  of  opinion  about  his 
talents  as  a  writer.  He  is  now  one  of  our  first  po- 
lemical writers.  He  has  learned  to  write  with  unex- 
ampled grace  the  sharp,  biting  irony  of  the  English 


and  the  lively,  light  pleasantry  which  is  so  fiuniHir 
to  French  writers.  He  ia  a  mixture  of  Swift  and 
Voltaire. 

Provost  Paradol  received  fix>m  nature  the  fortu- 
nate gift  of  this  sharp  irony,  and  he  has  perfected  it 
by  an  excellent  education,  and  by  daily  exercise.  I 
lay  particular  stress  on  this  feature  of  ms  talents,  be- 
cause it  is  characteristic,  and  distinguishes  him  fhwii 
other  newspaper  writers.  Others  have  as  ample  a 
form,  as  clear  a  style,  and  as  much  ease  in  haniUiDg 
the  average  ideas  of  common  sense;  nobody  pos- 
sesses in  the  same  high  degree  as  himself  this  talent 
of  cold  and  hauffhty  raillery. 

Provost  Paradol's  best  articles  have  been  ooQeet- 
ed  in  three  series,  entitled,  Essais  de  PoUHque  et  de 
Morale.  Another  volume  contains  the  series  of  let- 
ters he  sent  to  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche,  where  he 
continues  to  write  as  a  skirmisher,  and  to  ventore 
on  a  great  many  malicious  expressions,  which  the 
prudent  gravity  of  the  Journal  des  DdbcUs  would  not 
allow.  We  must  add  to  these  volumes  another  vol- 
ume which  appeared  last  year,  Les  Moralities  Fnuir 
^is. 

These  were  titles  to  the  attention  of  the  Acade- 
my. Provost  Paradol  had  others  in  the  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  French  Emperor,  which  he  had 
assumed,  in  the  relations  he  had  formed,  and  in  the 
traditions  of  that  learned  company.  He  was  elected 
without  having  solicited  a  seat,  and  almost  without 
having  time  to  desire  to  be  elected.  He  was  travd- 
ling  in  £^ypt,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps,  too,  because  he  wished  tb 
study  the  Oriental  Question  on  the  spot,  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy.  He  returned  at  once;  and, 
as  Mons.  Guizot  wittily  said,  he  was  an  Academiciaa 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  a  candidate.  YriivcA 
Paradol  is  the  youngest  Academician.  He  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1829.  He  is  conseqaeati; 
only  thirty-six  years  old. 

A  RIDE  ON  SKINS  DOWN  THE  RAVI 

The  river  Ravi,  or  Ravee,  is  one  of  the  five 
streams  which  water  the  Punjab,  one  of  the  minor 
divisions  of  British  India.  It  is  on  this  river  that 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated. 
Near  Lahore  the  scenery  is  duU  enough :  the  river 
flows  through  ceaseless  sand-banks  ana  level  wastes 
of  alluvial  soil.  Its  current  is  slow,  its  water  turbid, 
and  so  shallow  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  boats  to 
ply  upon.  But  where  it  emerges  from  its  parent 
nibs  it  is  deep  and  clear,  a  roaring,  ice-cold  torreot, 
rushing  past  bold  rocky  banks,  a£med  with  fi^age 
of  every  variety  and  color. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  the  sanitariom 
of  Dalhousie,  percned  on  spurs  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  6,500  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  north- 
ern slopes  of  the  mountains  on  which  it  is  built  look 
towards  the  solemn  peaks  of  perpetual  snow,  whieh 
strike  the  beholder,  even  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  with  an  overpowering  lo(^  of  calm  majes^ 
The  southern  face  of  the  Dalhousie  hills  ovenoob 
the  plains  below,  where  rice  and  sugar-cane  grow 
under  the  shade  of  the  banyan  and  the  palm. 

From  April  to  November  every  one  who  can 
escape  from  the  fatigues  of  the  countin^ouse,  the 
court,  and  the  parade,  seeks  the  refireshing  cooto«i 
of  the  hills,  to  roam  over  the  green  tun,  throng 
the  pine-woods,  whieh  remind  him  of  the  loved 
scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The  usual  route  to  Dal- 
housie is  by  the  winding  road  through  the  lower 
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hills,  either  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sedan-chair,  or 
by  palanquin  cairied  on  men's  shoulders.  But  to 
descend  from  the  cool  breezes  and  English  climate 
is  an  easier  task  for  the  body,  though  mstastefol  to 
the  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  needful  to  traverse  the 
weary  windings  of  the  road,  and  listen  to  the  cease- 
less grunt  of  the  bearers  for  twenty-four  hours,  as 
they  convey  you  away  from  leisure  and  refreshing 
coolness  to  aut^  and  steaming  heat  .The  hardy 
frame  of  the  Bnton,  braced  up  by  the  sweet  moun- 
tain air  to  something  of  his  youthful  vigor  and 
rejoicing  enerey,  craves  for  more  than  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  road ;  and  it  is  to  describe  another 
mode  of  travelling  that  we  write. 

Leaving  Dalhousie  about  2  P.  M.,  a  precipitous  and 
difficult  mountain-path  is  entered  on.    It  winds  now 
over  the  brow  of  a  Jutting  spur,  now  along  the  base 
of  a  srand  old  hill,  now  alon^  a  shaSy  green, 
fringed  with  oaks,  willows,  and  pmes,  and  watered 
by  a  gentlyHtmning  brook.    Here  are  the  clothes 
m  the  community  spread  out  to  dry ;  for  this  is  the 
,  &vored  haunt  of  the  washermen,  where  they  carry 
ea  their  homely  occupation  in  scenes  which  the 
n3rmphs  of  Tempe  might  have  coveted  for  their 
own.     The  missionary's  little  tent  adorns  the  lonely 
spot ;  and,  as  we  pass  by,  the  excellent  man  himself 
,  strides  forth,  and  goes  with  us  on  our  way  to  bid  us 
'  God-«peed.      We  climb  a  hiU  covered  only  with 
{ gorse  and  cactus,  and  traverse  a  stony  path  along 
i  3ie  crest  of  a  ridge  till  we  reach  a  gorge,  and  a  fresh 
'  view  bursts  on  our  wondering  gaze.    A  deep  valley 
I  lies  beneath  us,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  we  learn,  is 
'the  Ravi.    In  front  are  the  hills  of  Chumba,  behind 
;us  the  white  houses  of  Dalhousie,  relieved  against 
,the  deep  green  of  the  ilex,  cedar,  and  fir,  which 
clothe  toe  mountain  sides.    Look  long  at  the  scene. 
Jt  reminds  you  of  happy  days  when  brothers,  cousins, 
and  friends  met  from  distant  stations,  to  share  such 
pleasure  as  a  land  of  exile  can  be  made  to  yield. 
it  tells  of  hgialth  restored  to  the  nerveless  body,  and 
peace  to  the  wearied  brain.    You  remember  how, 
six  short  weeks  ago,  you  came  up  to  those  everlast- 
ing bills  a  poor  invalid :  now  there  seems  no  exertion 
or  enterpnse  too  great  for  your  vigorous  frame.    Ah, 
Well !  the  happy  holiday  is  over  now.    Duty  calls 
fou  back.     lou  console  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  the  hot  weather  is  nearly  over  toa 

October  will  soon  be  here,  and  then  there  will  be 
lix  months  of  cold  weather,  when  the  climate  of  the 
Punjab  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  England. 
60,  with  many  a  hearty  ffood  wish,  we  grasp  the 
lionest  hand  of  our  friend  the  missionary,  whose 
"  Ithful  preaching  has  taught  us  well-remembered 
"^ns  of  hope  and  holiness  during  oiir  six  weeks' 
»ve :  he  returns  to  his  lonely  tent  at  the  Washer- 
len's  Green,  and  we  continue  our  steady  descent 
•wards  the  river.  A  landslip  has  fillea  up  our 
ith ;  so  we  must  clamber  over  the  rocks,  ana  firm- 
^rasp  the  bamboo  alpenstock  which  has  supported 
m  many  a  steep  and  narrow  way  before.  Mrs. 
—  is  carried  m  a  queer  conveyance,  called  a 
>ndy ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  drusget  hung  on 
pole,  in  which  she  sits  with  her  bacx  to  the  hill, 
ind  facing  the  view,  and  is  carried  sideways  by  two 
len,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pole.  This  machine, 
h  uncouth  in  appearance,  is  a  most  comforta^ 
lair,  and  the  mountaineei^  who  bear  it  never 
ip  on  the  most  rugged  path. 
But  now  the  ailemoon  sun  beats  against  the 
western  rocks,  and  shade  and  rest  become  most 
ifbl.  A  pull  at  the  wine-flask  and  a  sandwich 
ih  us  for  the  second  half  of  our  journey,  which 


is  said  to  be  heavier,  walking  than  the  first  While 
siuing  under  our  rock,  let  us  gaze  into  that  sweet 
valley  below  us.  The  rivulet  gmncing  over  its  stony 
bed,  the  flat-roofed  cottaees  covered  with  gorgeous 
orange-colored  ears  of  £dian  com,  spreaa  out  to 
dry  K»r  the  winter's  store,  the  wee  black  mountain 
cattle  climbing  about  the  brown  and  gray  rocks,  the 
light  green  fern  and  sombre  ilex  and  rhododendron, 
aU  combine  to  make  a  view  of  marvellous  richness 
and  beauty.  This  for  the  fbr^round.  In  the  near 
background  is  still  Dalhousie,  then  range  after  range 
of  rising  hill  and  upland  valley ;  and  finally,  shining 
out  clearly  against  the  blue  sky,  are  the  glorious 
snowy  peaks,  which  now  glitter  in  their  intense 
whiteness,  but,  two  hours  hence,  will  seem  like 
magic  flames,  ruby  and  violet^olored,  in  the  light 
of  the  evening  sun.  The  eye  wearies  with  mere 
extent  of  view ;  you  turn  to  nearer  objects. 

The  lengthening  shadows  and  cooler  air  warn 
you  thi^t  evening  is  approaching;  and  night  must 
not  be  allowed  to  surprise  us  in  these  wild  solitudes. 
Up  t  let  us  be  going  onwards.  Now  comes  a  long 
stone  stair,  which  takes  us  down  some  six  hundrea 
feet,  then  over  great  boulders  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
now  dwindled  down  to  a  purling  brook,  then 
through  swampy  malodorous  nce-fields,  till  at  last, 
after  a  descent  of  4,500  feet  in  twelve  miles,  we 
reach  a  green  plain  with  two  or  three  grand  soli- 
tarjr  trees,  under  one  of  which  is  our  little  tent 
This  was  sent  on  yesterday  on  mules,  in  chai^  of 
a  servant,  with  a  good  store  of  provisions,  which  we 
ar6  now  fain  to  attack.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  bear  the  rapid  change  of  climate  which  so  great 
a  descent  entails.     The  heat  and  heavy  tracing 

has  knocked  up  poor  E ,  who  comes  to  our 

picnic  meal  looking  very  queer.  His  only  contribu- 
tion towards  the  hUarity  of  the  evening  is  in  seeing 
us  eat,  and  he  soon  retires  even  from  a  toothsome 
game  pasty.  We  visit  him  presently,  and  find  him 
stretched  on  a  villager's  rough  bed,  with  two  or 
three  constables  fanning  the  mosquitos  ofi*  his  face ; 
for  he  is  superintendent  of  police,  and  can  command 
their  service  on  a  pinch  like  this.  Over  him  is  a 
thin  awning,  to  protect  him  from  the  heavy  dew 
which  fidls  in  this  low  valley,  and  he  is  luUed  to 
sleep  by  the  roar  of  the  river  close  by,  which  our 
timorous  servant  says  looks  awful.  We  take  a  quiet 
stroll  and  watch  the  darkness  deepening  as  the 
western  mountains  shut  daylight  out  fit>m  us.  All 
up  and  down  the  course  of  the  river,  at  elevations 
varying  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet,  we  see  the  twink- 
ling lights  fixMn  many  a  cottage  door,  and  the  watch- 
fires  kindled  to  drive  away  the  bear  fit>m  the  juicy 
fields  of  Indian  com  and  sweet  potato.  The  fights 
die  out,  but  the  fires  are  kept  up,  and  ever  and 
agun  the  hooting  of  the  watchman  comes  drifting 
down  on  the  breeze,  as  he  slings  his  stone  against 
some  ranging  bear.  We  must  turn  in  now,  for  the 
fint  blush  of  mom  on  the  high  hill-top  will  be  our 
signal  for  movement. 

Long,  then,  before  it  is  h'ght  in  this  deep  valley, 
we  start  fit>m  a  sound  sleep,  hurry  on  our  clothes, 
and  run  down  to  the  brink  of  a  vnld,  seething  tor- 
rent, on  which  we  are  to  embark.  There^  is  a  de- 
licious scene  of  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  dan- 
ger, in  the  prospect  of  our  strange  ride.     Our  fleet 

18  soon  ready.    P and  his  wife,  E ,  and  a 

native  servant,  each  mount  their  conveyance  and 
are'  pushed  off  into  the  dark  flood.  An  odd  con- 
veyance it  is,  most  uncouth  to  look  at,  most  shaky 
to  sit  upon ;  ho  trim  outrigger,  nor  even  a  family- 
tub  ;  not  a  canoe  or  a  coracle,  not  made  of  iron  or 
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wood ;  but  a  mere  bedstead  npon  akins.  It  10  made 
in  this  wise :  a  deceased  bufiaJo  or  ox  bein^  seize;}! 
upon,  a  cut  is  made  in  the  inside  of  his  hmd  leg, 
from  the  trunk  to  the  heel,  and  the  leg  pulled  out. 
The  whole  body  and  remaining  limbs  are  tnen  drawn 
through  this  cut,  and  the  skin  pul^^  over  the  head 
till  it  IS  &ee  from  the  carcass.  .The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is,  that  when  the  skin  comes  to  be  &stened 
up  for  inflation,  there  is  no  sewing  to  be  done :  the 
apertures  for  the  eves  and  limbs  are  merelj^  choked 
with  a  cord,  and  the  skin  becomes  an  air-tight  bag 
with  no  further  trouble.  Two  such  skins  are  blown 
out  and  tied  under  a  light  country  bedstead.  On 
this  we  each  spread  a  blanket  to  protect  us  from  the 
spray,  which  will  dash  up  beneath,  and  we  sit  down 
cross-legged.  Each  conveyance  carries  only  one 
person.  It  b  accompanied  bv  two  men,  each  hold- 
mg  to  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  guides  it  partly 
with  a  paddle  held  in  the  free  hand,  and  partly  by 
the  spiral  motion  of  his  feet  in  the  water.  Every 
man  is  supported  by  a  similar  skin. 

Now  Ire  are  ofi,  with  a^  **  Bismillah "  from  the 
servant.  The  motion  is  delicious.  We  bound 
along,  lightly  riding  on  the  very  top  of  the  waves, 
yet  so  gently  as  not  to  cause  uneasiness  to  the  most 
qualmish.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  as  our  fleet  goes  on 
in  single  file  down  the  stream  in  the  dim  morning 

twilight ;  Mrs.  P first,  then  E- ,  next  P 

the  commodore,  and  lastly  the  servant,  in  an  agon^ 
of  fear,  clutching  his  hamper  of  provender  as  his 
only  hope  in  this  world,  and  eying  the  foaming 
waves  and  threatening  rocks  wilL  tearful  recollec- 
tions of  his  dark-eyed  spouse  and  piccaninny.  But 
presently  the  first  rail  drifls  slowly  to  shore,  the 
others  rollow,  and  we  learn  that  at  this  spot  the 
river  is  just  now  too  shallow  to  allow  of  our  air- 
bubbles  going  over  without  the  risk  of  being  pierced 
and  tora  by  the  rocks  below.  The  huge,  ungainly 
rafts  and  skins  are  carried  over  a  sharp  little  pen- 
insula of  excruciating  stones,  and  launched  again 
in  the  stream  beyond.  We  mount,  and  again 
sweep  along  with  the  current.  Now  the  sun  strikes 
on  the  tips  of  the  bold  bluffs  on  our  r^ght,  which 
tower  above  us,  hoary  with  gray  lichens,  and  green 
with  pendent  ferns  peeping  coyly  from  every  crev- 
ice. On  the  lefl  is  a  fine  sierra  of  trap  rock, 
stretching  down  firom  the  distant  mountains  to  kiss 
the  hurrying  stream,  which  swirls  boisterously  into 
a  littde  cove  at  the  bottom  to  give  it  a  cold  embrace, 
and  tumbles  out  again  more  quickly,  as  if  ashamed 
of  itself  for  loitering  ever  so  littie. 

On  we  rush  into  the  evcrnncreasing  daylight,  the 
scene  changing  every  moment.  We  spy  on  the  lefl 
far  above  us  a  natural  archway  in  the  rock,  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  blue  sky  and  flushing  fleecy 
clouds  of  an  Indian  autumn  morning.  On  the  right 
is  a  fine  baronial  castie  built  by  the  King  of  Chum- 
ba  to  overawe  his  refractory  subjects.  Anon  we 
sweep  between  confining  rocKs,  which  rise  perpen- 
dicularly above  us  to  the  height  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
while  the  torront  bears  us  dancing  through  the 
chasm,  still  dark  in  the  shades  of  early  dawn,  uncon- 
scious of  the  sun,  which  has  been  shedding  its  warm 
glories  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  last  hour.  Here, 
down  on  the  water,  which  was  snow  in  the  high 
mountain  two  days  ago,  and  is  still  cold,  the  atmos- 
phere is  chilly,  and  we  wrap  our  goat's-hair  cloaks 
closely  round  us,  and  wait  again  till  tiie  gushing, 
bounding  current  brings  us,  ten  minutes  later,  into 
an  open  country  where  a  ferry  plies  across,  and  a 
crowd  of  shivering  villagers  are  already  waiting  for  | 
'  their  boat    Here  we  again  land,  while  our  attend- 1 


ant  Tritons  blow  lustily  into  one  leg  of  each  boA 
&lo-8kin  to  replace  the  air  which  the  use  of  it  las 
expelled.  They  tell  us  that  the  water  is  very  cold, 
and  brandy  very  warm ;  they  have  been  paddUng 
in  the  former  for  a  couple  of  hoars,  and  wonld  fike 
some  of  the  latter.  O'ur  slender  stock  of  ccenac  is  * 
quickly  poured  into  their  open  palms,  ana  it  is 
sipped  up  very  cleverly,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop. 
Biefreshed  with  wine,  again  we  nrentare  on  tae 
deep. 

Passing  by  a  rock,  we  experience  for  the  first 
time  a  sense  of  some  danger,  as  our  fleet  is  chased 
by  an  unwelcome  rival  in  the  race,  —  no  crocodile 
or  polar  bear ;  only  a  huge  log  of  timber,  which  was 
cut  the  year  befi)re  last  in  the  forests  of  Barmor,  for 
nulway  sleepers  at  Lahore.  It  has  drifted  down  to 
the  present  resting-place  in  two  annual  floods,  and 
while  sleeping  qmetiy  in  a  shallow  our  advent  has 
disturbed  it,  and  now  it  is  coming  after  us  down  a 
place  where  the  slope  in  the  water  is  visible,  at  a 
good  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  tumbling  and  rolling  in 
clumsy  gambols,  pursuing  us  with  threats  to  knod: 
all  the  breath  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  defiinct  buffa- 
loes that  are  carrying  us.  The  men  see  the  dan^, 
and  skilfully  paddle  us  away  from  our  ugly  neigh- 
bor ;  soon  It  IS  left  behind,  and  still  we  swim  along. 

It  is  now  eight  o'clock;  the  hifls  are  fading 
away  from  our  view;  the  sunlight  streams  over 
meadow  and  corn-field ;  the  laborer  is  at  work,  and 
goat's-hair  cloaks  are  no  longer  needed.    Umbrellas 

are  unfurled;  and  E ,  whose  headache  is  not 

improved  by  the  sunning,  puts  his  head  into  a  wet 
towel;  so  we  creep  languidly  along.  For  now  the 
region  of  rapids  is  passed,  and  the  water  has  no 
longer  the  impetus  which  carried  us  along  an  hour 
ago.  We  pass  under  the  Dalla  Hill,  where  Sr 
John  Lawrence  in  1846  led  the  only  military  expe- 
dition in  which  he  was  ever  personally  engaged. 
This  was  an  attack  upon  a  rebel  named  Ram  Sii^ 
and  the  place  has  become  memorable  frqjfi  the  &I 
that  two  officers  and  several  British  soldiers  were 
killed  in  the  assault  Next  we  reach  a  sand-bank 
under  Shahpore  Fort.  It  is  now  strewn  with  logs 
of  timber,  and  alive  with  gangs  of  laboren  diriding 
the  logs  which  are  to  go  on  from  those  which  are  to 
remain  and  be  sawn  upon  the  spot. 

Wc  must  now  disembark.  Our  agitated  seirant 
mutters  thanks  for  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  flight* 
ful  voyage,  and  hopes  again  fill  his  heart  that  be 
shall  to-morrow  see  the  little  brown  mortal  who 
awaits  his  fatherly  embrace.  Wo  feel  that  our  thi^ 
teen  shillings  apiece  has  been  well  spent     It  hss 

flven  us  one  of  the  most  delightful  mornings  of  oar 
ves,  and  a  thirty-mile  rush  down  the  river  in  ibor 
hours  and  a  half.  We  betake  ourselves  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Shahpore  Fort,  with  happj  re- 
membrances of  our  stay  at  Da&ousie,  and  our  joiff- 
ney  on  skins  down  the  RavL 

AN  AWKWAED  DILEMMA 

When  Bloomsbury  was  a  fashionable  localitv  in 
London,  on  a  particular  day,  and  in  one  of  the  best 
dwellings  in  that  street  of  good  houses  called  Great 
Ormond  Street,  there  was  considerable  commotion, 
and  the  old  housekeeper,  who  evidently  for  some 
long  time  past  had  been  the  only  ostensible  head  af 
the  establishment,  was  in  her  glory.  Dusting^brosh 
and  broom  were  hard  at  work,  rooms  that  had  lot 
seen  daylight  for  some  yeaiB  were  thrown  open, 
shutters  taken  down,  furniture  and  curtains  uncov- 
ered, all  denoting  the  expected  return  of  ^e  master 


of  the  house,  who,  it  may  be  here  stated,  was  a 
bachelor. 

It  has  been  remarked  somewhere,  that  j<m  hare 
but  to  enter  the  room  where  a  man  spends  the 
peater  part  of  his  life,  either  in  labor,  studj,  or 
idleness,  and  you  penetrate  at  once  very  far  into  his 
tastes  and  character.  Such  nuught  be  said  with  per- 
fect truth  in  this  instance,  for  there,  not  only  in  the 
library,  but  in  every  room  and  passage,  was  pro- 
claimed loudly,  by  the  thousand  and  one  mysterious 
ornaments,  ^lass  cases,  bones  of  animals,  old  armor, 
quaint  furmture,  rusty  relics,  &c.,  that  our  fiiend 
was  an  antiquary.  More  than  all,  howcTer,  did  the 
display  of  innumerable  coins  in  various  receptacles 
betoken  unmistakably  that  his  favorite  hobby  was 
numismatology,  or  the  study  of  coins.  He  had  been 
journeying  awoad  in  the  £ar  East  for  some  two  or 
three  years,  partly  to  collect  for  himself  any  inter- 
esting relics,  and  partly  as  the  travelling  correspond- 
ent of  a  society  which  had  for  its  main  object  the 
elucidation  of  all  mysteries  relating'^to  the  current 
coin  of  every  realm,  ancient  or  modem.  During 
his  wanderings,  of  course  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  learned  and  scientifio  men  of  all  nations 
whose  pursuits  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own. 
In  some  instances  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
positive  friendship,  ana  particularly  had  it  done  so 
in  one  case,  at  Berlin,  on  his  homeward  journey. 

When,  on  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  presented 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  Baron  von  Grumbach, 
president  of  several  learned  societies  there,  he  found 
it  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  met.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  formerly  been  students  ti^ether  at 
Heidelbergf  and  up  to  the  time  of  their  botn  leaving 
the  university  they  had  evinced  many  tastes  in  com- 
mon ;  but  our  antiquary,  then  a  youn^  man  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  returning  home,  their  intercourse, 
was  gradually  broken  off,  though  they  corresponded 
at  intervals  upon  such  topics  as  studious  young  men 
find  interest  in.  This  nabit,  however,  was  relin- 
quished by  degrees,  as  time  went  on,  and  each  be- 
eame  more  ana  more  engaged  in  his  own  affairs. 

The  voung  German,  whose  parents  were  wealthy, 
had  foUowed  his  ardent  desire  for  travel  and  love 
for  scientific  research.  Mr.  Winkworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not  again  quitted  Enghind  (for 
foreign  travelling  in  those  davs  was  not  so  easy  as 
it  has  since  become).  The  rriends  had  thus  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Of 
course,  this  recognition  led  to  a  renewal,  with  re- 
doubled intensity,  of  all  the  feelings  which  they  had 
originally  entertained  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  were  the  greater,  as  the  name 
Grumbach  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Winkworth  as 
that  of  his  old  university  firiend,  it  having  only  re- 
cently been  assumed  by  the  Grennan  on  his  acces- 
sion to  a  title  and  estates. 

They  were  greatly  delu^ted  to  meet  again,  and 
Grumbach  insisted  upon  Winkworth  becoming  his 
eu^  during  his  stay  m  Berlin.  He  would  take  no 
denial,  and  the  visit  was  prolonged  firom  a  few  days 
to  a  few  weeks,  for  the  increased  knowledge  of  each 
other,  which  ensued  upon  the  gradual  opening  of 
their  storehouses  of  learning,  confirmed  their  old 
understanding,  and  ripened  it  into  a  fiiendship  of 
the  liveliest  character.  The  study  of  coins  entered 
laz^lv  into  their  discussions,  and  Winkworth  dis- 
played with  great  pride  and  gratification  many  rare 
ana  choice  specimens  gathered  from  the  East  and 
clae-where.  But  he  intimated  that,  firom  a  certain 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  him- 


hoped  on  his  arrival  there  to  terminate  a  n^oti-* 
ation  which  he  had  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  a 
specimen  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  what  the  coin  was,  or  whence  it  came  ;  I 
need  but  add,  for  the  purposes  of  my  story,  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  extant, 
and  that  it  had  been  long  sought  after.  Of  late 
years  its  existence  even  hM  been  doubted.  It  had 
frequentir  been  supposed  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  on  close  examination  by  the  most  skilful  eyes, 
the  pretended  "  rara  avis  "  had  always  turned  out  to 
be  wanting  in  some  minute  characteristic  known  to 
be  possessed  by  the  genuine  coin  itself.  Grumbach 
admitted  that  if  such  an  one  could  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  simply  invaluable,  at  the  same  time  slightly 
discrediting  its  existence. 

Words  ran  good-humcvMly  high  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  England  all  confident  in  the  coming  triumph 
of  ita  own  society,  and  Germany  sceptical  to  me 
highest  degree. 

*^  1£  my  man  does  not  deceive  me,"  Winkworth 
went  on  to  say,  **  within  a  month  from  this  date  (for 
his  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close)  I  shall  have  the 
treasure  safely  deposited  on  British  soil,  for  it  only 
awaits  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  believe,  to  be  made 
over  to  me." 

The  Baron  von  Grumbach  could  hardly  disguise 
a  slightly  ironical  chuclde  at  his  fiiend's  enthusiasm 
at  the  prospect  of  so  great  a  success,  which  bein^ 
observed  'by  Mr.  Winkworth,  the  matter  was  aE 
lowed  to  drop. 

It  had  evoxed  a  certain  amount  of  undue  sel^ 
gratulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  apparently  a  sUght 
amount  of  jealousy  on  the  other ;  jealousy  Uiat  (%r- 
many  should  allow  so  valuable  a  relic  to  be  cap- 
tured almost  under  its  eyes,  and  carried  off  for  the 
glorification  of  another  nation  ;  for  even  firmly  as 
Sie  friends  were  bound  together,  this  little  matter 
seemed  to  afford  the  possibility  of  a  slight  unpleas- 
antness between  them.  The  subject  was  only  once 
more  touched  upon  during  the  remainder  of  Wink- 
worth's  sojourn  in  Berlin,  wken  it  was  arranged, 
that  if  this  success  did  attend  the  labors  of  our  an- 
tiquary, Grumbach  should  become  his  guest  on  the 
occasion  of  the  treasure  being  first  disphived  before 
the  eyes  of  the  learned  in  jLondon.  The  reader, 
unless  acquainted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  men  of 
science,  or  those  well  versed  in  this  especial  study, 
may  hardly  understand  how  so  much  interest  could 
be  excited  upon  apparently  so  trivial  a  matter  as 
the  date  and  impression  of  a  particular  coin  ;  yet 
so  it  is,  and  a  vast  amount  of  eneigy,  wealth,  and 
time  are  continually  being  expended,  in  obtaining 
the  rarest  specimens  of  antiquity  of  every  descrip- 
tion, by  the  laborers  for  the  different  societies 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  each  separate  branch 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  incidents 
just  referred  to  had  occurred,  Mr.  Winkworth  foihnd 
himself  safely  lodged  in  his  museum  of  rarities  in 
Great  Onnond  Street.  He  had  been  home  about 
a  fortnight  when  huee  and  mysterious  packages  be- 
gan to  De  deliverea  by  carts  and  wagons  at  his 
door,  choking  up  the  already  crowded  passa^s  and 
rooms.  For  days  and  days  these  cases,  which  con- 
tained the  more  cumbrous  booty  gathered  in  his 
recent  raids  in  distant  climes,  were  idlowed^  to  re- 
main unpacked,  filling  up  every  available  inch  of 
space  in  the  ganjpwavs  of  the  houg^.  Now  that  he 
had  got  them  saraly  home,  it  was  surely  strmige  that 
ht*.  nhould  takfi  so  little  annarent  interest  in  them. 
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He  sat,  howerer,  for  hours  writing  in  his  study,  with 
a  complacent,  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his  good- 
natured  face,  and  a  little  fortune  was  expended  in 
the  prepayment  of  the  then  expensive  postage  of 
letters  to  all  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent 

The  truth  was,  that  in  an  outrof-the-way  quarter 
of  Paris  he  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  a 
Jew  dealer  in  curiosities  —  who,  perhaps  strangely 
enough,  was  hardly  aware  of  its  real  value  —  the 
much -coveted  and  unquestionably  -  genuine  and 
unique  coin  before  referred  to.  This  had  absorbed 
for  the  time  all  interest  in  the  results  of  his  recent 
travel.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  last  month 
had  proved,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory portion  of  the  time  he  had  spent  abroad ;  there- 
fore his  pleasure  was  boundless,  and  he  had  been 
scribbling  to  everybody  he  knew,  or  ever  heard  of, 
as  likely  to  be  interested  hu  such  a  subject,  announ- 
cing his  success,  and  inviting  them  on  a  certwn  oc- 
casion, not  far  distant,  to  an  exhibition  of  this  won- 
derful treasure,  the  discovery  of  which  would  render 
him  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  add  an  un- 
paralleled lustre  to  the  association  of  which  he  was 
head  and  chiofl  For  his  own  part  he  had  no  doubt 
of  it ;  he  well  knew  all  the  signs,  characters,  and 
hieroglyphics  appertaining  to  the  question ;  he  knew 
in  every  minute  particular  what  had  been  the  short- 
comings of  the  specimens  hitherto  advanced  as  gen- 
uine, but  this  was  complete  in  all  the  requirements. 

Whikt  he  was  pondering  over  a  list  of  names, 
and  endeavoring  to  think  if  there  were  any  others 
to  whom  he  could  send  an  announcement  of  the 
great  event  then  occupying  all  his  thoughts,  a  ser- 
vant brought  into  the  room  a  parcel,  saying  that 
the  cabinet-maker  had  sent  home  the  case  recently 
ordered.  It  was  a  small  square  mahogany  box; 
when  the  lid  was  raised,  an  inner  glass  case  was  dis- 
played, within  which  again  was  seen  a  sort  of  velvet 
cushion  with  a  circular  indentation  on  the  upper- 
most side ;  a  case  similar  indeed  to  that  in  which 
jewellers  display  their  valuables.  On  examination, 
Mr.  Winkworth  appeared  dissatisfied  with  it,  as  it 
was  by  no  means  well  finished ;  and,  turning  it  about 
in  his  hands,  he  complained  loudly  of  the  bad  work- 
manship ;  the  inner  glass  case  did  not  fit  its  wooden 
covering,  the  velvet  was  loosely  glued  on,  and  it  was 
altogether  a  slovenly  bit  of  handiwork.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to  get  an- 
other made ;  but  for  the  present  this  must  suffice. 

When  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  he  drew  from 
his  waistcoat-pocket  a  small  packet,  which  he  began 
carefully  to  unfold,  and  eventually,  after  several  cov- 
erings of  paper  had  been  taken  ofi*,  exposed  to  his 
delighted  gaze  his  priceless  gem.  Priceless  gem, 
indeed!  To  the  eye.  of  the  uninitiated  it  did  not 
look  worth  a  farthing ;  it  was  not  much  larger,  and 
certainly  was  not  above 'half  the  thickness.  On 
closely  viewing  it  you  could  discover  it  was  gold ; 
but  it  was  so  old,  worn,  and  battered,  that  it  might 
just  ^  well  have  passed  for  brass.  There  it  was, 
however ;  and,  after  gazing  at  it  fondly  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  deposited  it,  with  a  proud  gesture,  in 
the  circular  niche  on  the  cushion  made  for  its  re- 
ception. It  did  not  fit  it  very  well,  and,  as  he 
moved  the  box,  it  slipped  into  his  hand;  but,  re- 
placing it,  he  shut  the  case,  and  put  it  carefUlly 
away  m  a  cabinet,  which  he  locked. 

At  length,  the  eventful  day  looked  forward  to  by 
Mr.  Winkworth  with  so  much  exultation  arrived. 
His  friend,  the  Baron  von  Grumbach,  had  come  to 
pay  his  promised  visit,  and  was  staying  in  the  house ; 
he  entreated  Winkworth  to  grant  him  a  private 


view  of  the  gem ;  but  this  privilege  was  demed  with 
a  sort  of  Jocose  sternness. 

^  All  in  good  time,^  said  Mr.  Winkworth ;  "  this 
is  a  piece  of  real  business,  and  we  must  not  trifle 
with  it.  When  my  audience  is  assembled,  I  ahaU 
read  a  paper  on  the  coins  of  this  date,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  all  that  is  known  in  connection  wiUi 
this  one,  giving  an  account  of  my  first  discoveir  of 
it,  my  negotiations  for  its  purchase,  and  conclude 
with  an  ample  description  of  the  proofs  which  I 
have,  and  which  it  bears  of  its  authenticity.  It 
shall  then  be  handed  round  to  the  visitors  in  soc- 
cession,  and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting to  their  utmost  upon  it. 

With  a  smile  that  was  not  altogether  pleasant. 
Von  Grumbach  ceased  to  urge  his  request,  and  m  a 
few  days'  time  fix>m  this  conversation  he  formed  one 
of  a  numerous  assembly  of  some  BAy  or  sixty  gentle- 
men who  had  gathered  to  overflowing  in  the  lai|^ 
drawing-room  in  Ormond  Street. 

Mr.  Winkworth  had  received  but  few  refusals  to 
his  invitations ;  his  name  stood  so  high  that  no  one 
feared  a  disappointment,  and  the  liveliest  interest 
was  created.  There  were  present  one  or  two 
bishops,  several  noblemen,  learned  professors,  home 
and  foreign,  presidents  of  academies,  directors  of 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  —  indeed,  just  such 
a  gathering  as  could  only  meet  together  for  the 
exploration  or  elucidation  of  some  deeply  interesting 
point  of  science.  They  chatted  together  until  the 
hour  arrived  fbr  the  commencement  of  business. 
There  were  neither  seats  nor  standing  room  even 
for  every  one  of  the  guests  within  the  doors,  which 
were  consequently  left  open. 

On  a  small  table  stood  the  case  containing  the 
coin,  and  a  roll  of  manuscript,  which  the  host  pres- 
ently began  to  read,  amiost  the  most  profoaad 
attention.  A  murmur  of  approbation  followed  its 
conclusion.  The  case  was  then  unlocked,  and 
Mr.  Winkworth  was  about  to  hand  the  precioas 
jewel  round  in  its  resting-place  for  inspection,  when 
he  suddenly  said,  **  No,  gentlemen,  it  fits  so  badly 
in  its  case,  that  I  will  ask  you  severally  to  take  it  in 
your  hands,  and  pass  it  from  one  to  the  other." 
Then  picking  up  the  coin,  he  gave  it,  with  a  lams 
magnimng  glass,  to  the  person  immediately  on  ms 
left.  For  upwards  of  two  hours  there  ensued  ao 
earnest  examination  of  the  treasure ;  every  one  had 
something  to  say  about  it,  to  which  all  the  rest 
listened.  There  were  but  few  doubts  raised  as  to 
its  genuineness,  and  whenever  any  did  arise,  and 
were  for  a  moment  pertinaciously  maintained,  they 
were  soon  overthrown  by  Mr.  Winkworth,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  disputant,  and  by  the  most  irrefutable 
proofs  demonstrated  that  the  specimen  was  uniqne. 

The  Baron  von  Grumbach  was  nearly  one  of  the 
last  into  whose  hands  it  fell.  A  shade  of  something 
like  disappointment  came  over  his  face  as  he  exam- 
ined it;  he  made  no  remark,  and  while  giving  it  to 
his  neighbor  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen  some- 
thing very  like  a  sneer  curling  the  comers  of  his 
mouth.  Apparently  not  a  doubt  was  left  on  any- 
body's mind^  and  jostling  words  of  congratulatioQ 
began  to  be  showered  forth  upon  Mr.  Winkworth 
from  all  sides.  At  last  a  certain  reverend  gentle- 
man came  to  the  iiront,  and  in  a  short  but  neatly- 
worded  speech,  returned  the  thanks  of  the  assem- 
blage for  the  gratifying  afternoon  they  had  spent, 
and  reiterated  the  congratulations  which  had  been 
generally  offered.  The  host  replied,  the  party  was 
breaking  up,  and  Mr.  Winkwortn  was  about  to  m- 
vite  his  guests  to  descend  to  the  diningHroom  for 
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some  refireshmentB,  when,  on  ^oing  to  lock  up  the 
case,  around  which  knots  of  Yisitora  were  standing 
in  convenation,  lol  his  treasure  was  not  there! 
He  turned  to  the  group  nearest  to  him,  anxiously 
asking  them  for  it,  deeming  it  was  still  under  ex- 
amination. No,  they  had  not  sot  it.  Every  one 
began  to  ask  everybody  else  if  he  had  it,  and  the 
inquiry  spread  like  wild-fire  across  the  room. 

It  was  nowhere  to  be  found !  the  greatest  con- 
sternation ensued  I  Wliat  could  have  become  of 
it?  Some  of  the  more  immediate  friends  of  the 
house  had  already  gone  into  the  dining-room.  In- 
quiries were  at  once  nuide  there,  but  still  the  same 
reply,  —  they  had  not  seen  it  since  it  was  in  their 
hands  first.  Search  was  nuide  in  all  directions,  on 
the  ground,  on  the  chairs,  along  the  edges  of  the 
carpet  by  the  wainscot,  by  the  rug,  fender,  and  in 
every  possible  comer,  crack,  or  cranny  in  the  room, 
where,  in  case  of  its  filing,  it  might  have  rolled ; 
all  were  subjected  to  the  strictest  investigation. 
Every  one  assisted  in  this ;  particularly  diligent  ap- 
peared the  Baron  von  Grumbach ;  still  no  success 
attended  their  unwearied  efforts.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  It  was  the  most  awkward  thing  that  could 
have  occurred;  the  majority  of  the  visitors  were 
personal  firiends  of  Mr.  Winkworth,  but  yet  one 
thing  only  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

It  must  have  been  stolen!  yet  who  could  have 
been  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  thing  ?  All  present 
were  men  of  the  strictest  probity,  and  of  the  highest 
standing  and  character,  engaged  most  earnesUy  in 
one  single  object,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  conceive  that>  any  one  in 
that  assembly  could  be  capable  of  such  meanness 
and  dishonesty.  Still,  where  was  the  coin?  No 
servant  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  nor  indeed 
were  there  any  above  stairs,  for  the  refreshments 
were  laid  unostentatiously  in  the  dining-room,  ready 
for  every  one  to  help  himself;  therefore  the  culprit, 
afler  all,  must  be,  if  anywhere,  amongst  the  guests. 
Over  and  over  again  the  seareh  was  renewed,  but 
with  no  better  result.  Mr.  Winkworth  was  per- 
plexed beyond  measure.  How  could  he,  the  host, 
personally  accuse  any  one  in  those  rooms  of  com- 
mitting a  deliberate  thefl  ?  Yet  do  what  h^  could, 
the  conviction  would  foree  itself  upon  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  coin. 

Presently  he  made  his  way  through  the  bewildered 
crowd  to  his  friend  the  bishop,  who  had  just  been 
spokesman  for  the  assembly,  and  took  him  aside,  and 
after  they  had  whispered  a  few  words  together,  the 
bishop  called  every  one  around  him.  With  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  good  taste,  and  after  expatiating 
a  little  on  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  he  said, 
'^lliere  is  but  one  thing  for  it,  gentlemen,  —  we 
must  aU  be  searched,  for  our  host's  satisfaction  as 
well  as  for  our  own;  and  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  there  is  no  one  here  who  Mrilf  object  to  this.** 
These  words  were  followed  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause, and  cries  of  ^*  Yes,  yes,  by  all  means,**  re- 
sounded on  every  side. 

This  unparalleled  proceeding  was  then  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner.  The  guests  were  all 
to  pass  through  tne  drawing-room  to  Mr.  Wink- 
worth's  bedchamber,  which  was  on  the  same  land- 
ing, thence  to  descend  by  another  staircase  to  the 
ground  floor.  No  guard  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
sUurs  to  prevent  an^  one  going  up  or  down  without 
being  searched,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
for  every  one  to  go  through  the  bedroom.  Mr. 
Winkworth  and  his  man-servant  acted  as  searchers; 


all  evinced  the  most  earnest  anxiety  to  display 
the  contents  of  their  pockets,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces insisted  on  taking  off  their  shoes  and  Hessian 
boots. 

Had  Mr.  Winkworth  possessed  any  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  —  which  he  certainly  did  not  —  he  would 
have  been  diverted  from  the  serious  object  at  stake 
by  the  many  farcical  absurdities  educed  during  this 
extraordinary  scene.  It  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  but  like  ever}^hing  else  came  to  an  end. 

There  remained  but  two  more  gentlemen  to  be 
examined,  and  still  no  ^^ce  of  the  missing  treasure 
had  been  discovered.  These  two  entered  the  bed- 
room together,  and.  were  most  zealous  in  showing 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  have  any- 
thing secreted  about  their  persons.  In  fact,  every 
one  c>eing  innocent,  was,  as  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed, only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  proving 
It.  The  coin  was  not  found,  however,  and  hopeless 
dejection  settled  down  over  the  party.  What  more 
could  be  done  ?  Again  were  Mr.  W  inkworth's  per- 
plexities redoubled  on  his  servant  whispering,  *^  You 
have  not  searched  the  Baron  von  Grumbach."  The 
sudden  recollection  of  the  truth  of  this  penetrated 
like  a  sting  to  the  heart  of  the  antiauary.  Of  course 
not  1  he  had  never  come  into  the  bedroom ;  where 
was  he  ?  He  was  called  for,  and  did  not  answer. 
He^  now,  was  also  missing ;  fi^>m  which  circumstance 
suspicion  slowly  though  naturally  be^an  to  attach 
itself  to  him.  He  hwd,  evideiftly  avoided  the  test. 
Could  anything  be  more  unpleasant  to  his  friend 
than  this?  Why,  he  was  actually  living  in  the 
house,  and  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  search 
him,  but  his  effects ;  especiallv  as  it  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  ascertained  that  his  bedroom  door  was 
fastened.  It  was  also  known  that  he  had  not  left 
the  house,  therefore  it  was  concluded  that  he  had 
locked  himself  in. 

A  polite  message  was  sent  up  to  him,  requesting 
his  attendance  beK>w,  in  order  that  he  might  explain 
his  conduct  and  submit  to  an  examination.  He  sent 
word  back  that  if  he  came  down  he  positively  must 
decline  allowing  either  himself  or  anything  belong- 
ing to  him  to  be  searched.  Hitherto,  although 
these  proceedings  had  been  conducted  in  the  most 
serious  and  earnest  manner,  there  had  been  insep- 
arable from  them  a  certain  air  of  comicality,  but 
now  that  they  had  reached  this  point,  they  no  longer, 
bore  that  aspect.  It  did  look  terriblv  suspicious 
that  the  Baron  should  withdraw  himself  in  such  a 
way,  and  under  such  peculiar  conditions.  A  con- 
sultation was  held,  and  after  much  deliberation  it 
was  decided  that  a  deputation  should  go  to  his  room 
door,  and  formally  beg,  in  the  name  of  justice  to 
himself  and  to  all,  that  he  would  submit  to  what 
they  required. 

Li  the  event  of  his  refusing,  as  they  had  now  only 
too  much  reason  to  suppose  he  would,  they  must 
very  reluctantly  threaten  him  with  the  authority  of 
the  police.  This  plan  was  proceeded  with,  and  it 
all  fell  out  as  they  expected,  he  refusing  even  to 
open  his  door.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  tlierefore, 
but  to  send  for  a  constable,  who  eventually  arrived. 
After  commanding  the  Baron  to  let  him  in  in  the 
king's  name,  and  he  also  meeting  with  a  flat  refusal, 
the  door  was  broken  open,  and  the  party  stood  facb 
to  face  with  Yon  Grumbach.  He  was  in  a  wild 
state  of  excitement,  and  with  a  small  pocket-pistol 
in  each  hand,  threatened,  in  his  broken  English,  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  laid  hand  upon  him. 

At  this  moment  a  shout  arose  fi^m  the  drawing- 
roOm,  *<  It  b  found !  it  is  found  I "    Quite  impossible 
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would  it  be  now  to  deacrifoe  the  mingled  constema* 
tion,  astonishment,  and  conftuion  that  ensued.  Who 
had  found  it  ?  Where  was  it  ?  were  questions  asked 
on  all  sides ;  and  when  the  hnbbub  into  which  these 
usually  grave  men  had  been  betrayed  had  subsided, 
it  was  explained. 

One  or  the  ffuests,  while  the  awkward  scene  just 
described  was  being  acted  up  stairs,  had  taken  hold 
of  the  case  belonging  to  the  coin,  and  which  curious- 
ly enough  no  one  hwi  thought  of  carefully  examin- 
ing after  the  first  moment  of  its  inmate  being  missed. 
Whilst  idly  turning  it  about,  he  had  removed  the 
glass  portion  of  it,  and  in  so  ddng,  slightly  disturbed 
the  velvet  cushion  before  mentioned.  At  the  same 
moment  he  heard  a  gentle  click,  as  of  something 
falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This  attracted 
his  attention,  and  turning  it  upside  down,  the  cushion 
fell  out,  and  the  coin  with  it,  upon  the  table.  It 
had  evidently  slipped  between  the  badly  fitting 
edge  of  the  velvet  and  the  woodwork  of  the  case. 

iunidst  all  the  pleasure  that  now  followed  on  the 
restoration  of  the  missing  wonder,  there  was  min- 
gled a  great  feeling  of  awkward  annoyance.  What 
could  be  said  to  M.  le  Baron?  H!ow  could  Mr. 
Winkworth  and  his  friends  atone  sufficiently  to  him 
for  the  outrage  he  had  undergone  ?  However,  all 
that  could  be  said  wds  said,  and  Grumbach  received 
the  apologies  graciously  enough.  Yet  a  natural  cu- 
riosity manifested  itself  upon  the  simple  question  of 
why,  as  he  had  not  secreted  the  coin  —  in  fact,  had 
had  no  more  to  do  witi  it  than  anybody  else  —  he 
should  have  made  so  vehement  and  active  a  protest 
against  being  searched.  He  at  first  made  no  reply 
to  the  interrogation,  but  merely  drew  fi-om  the 
breast  of  his  coat  a  small  packet,  which  he  begged 
Mr.  Winkworth  to  open.  This  was  done,  and  tncre 
lay  exposed  to  the  wondering  e^'cs  around  a  fac- 
simile of  the  much-vaunted  and  isolated  specimen  ! 
Not  a  mark,  not  a  hair's  breadth  of  difference  could 
be  detected  between  them.  Rigidly  were  they  com- 
pared over  and  over  again,  and  at  last,  changing 
hands  so  dflen,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the 
other. 

^*  There  is  my  answer,  gentlemen.  Had  I  sub- 
mitted to  vour  search,  most  inevitably  I  should  have 
been  convicted  of  a  gross  and  abominable  thefl,  and 
at  once  have  forfeited  m^  position,  and  with  it  all  I 
hold  dear."  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Winkworth,  he 
added,  "  Had  you  not,  my  fiiend,  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  show  me  your  prize  the  other  day,  I  had  in- 
tended to  tell  you  how,  a  few  days  afler  you  had  lefl 
me,  I  got  scent  of  the  existence  of  a  second  specimen 
in  St  Petersburg,  which  I  forthwith  secured  in  per- 
son for  my  society  in  Berlin ;  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  surprising  you  all  by  its  production  when  the  dis- 
appearance of  yours  led  to  what  has  just  occurred. 
I  had  suspected  that  there  was  more  than  one  coin 
of  that  date  extant,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
more  than  two ;  here  they  are." 

.  •  .  •  . 

*''  Fiction  founded  on  fact"  is  an  old  expression, 
used  in  many  cases  of  story-telling,  and  I  can  find 
none  better  with  which  to  conclude  what  I  have 
related.  The  fiction  only  has  been  that  part  of  the 
story  which  applied  to  names,  dates,  and  localities ; 
the  main  gist  of  the  matter  is  fact,  but,  as  may  have 
been  seen  m  its  narration,  could  not  for  many  reasons 
have  been  given  in  all  its  actual  reality.  Still  the 
circumstances  appeared  as  curious,  and  the  coinci- 
dences, perhaps,  as  odd  as  any  that  have  ever  led  to 
those  mistakes  and  eauivoaues  which  sometimes  clothe 
tJie  events  of  every-aay  lire  in  the  garb  of  romance. 
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It  will  be  important  to  many  of  our  fiieads  en- 
gaged in  the  wine  trade,  as  w^ll  as  interesting  to 
tne  public  generally,  to  learn  that  the  Vendemiaia 
or  vintage  feast  has  been  this  year  celebrated  in 
Madeira  with  all  the  honors  and  ceremonies  which 
bdooged  to  its  observance  in  the  day  of  the  isUnd'i 
greatest  prosperity. 

The  grape,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  one  of  the 
indigCTK>as  fruits  of  Madeira,  having  be«n  introduced 
about  three  hundred  years  sigo  dnnng  the  govemoi^ 
ship  of  a  Portuguese  noble  named  Alver. 

Mber  the  departure  of  this  man  from  the  island, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  for  a  long  time  was  neg- 
lected, the  people  in  general  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement. 

•  .  •  •  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
some  nine  or  ten  Jesuits  landed  at  FnnchaL  l^ese 
men  were  not  only  sages  and  scholars,  but  they  were 
men  strong  in  resources  from  repeated  successful 
trials.  No  sooner  had  they  tonched  the  brown  sands 
of  Madeira  with  their  sandalled  feet,  and  breal^ed 
the  pure  atmosphere,  stealing  ever  with  refireshing 
fragrance  from  the  groves  and  gardens,  than  they 
justly  estimated  the  amount  of  wealth  which  dnm- 
bered  amongst  the  everlasting  hills  of  Madeira,  like 
living  crj'stS  in  a  rock,  and  they  resolved  at  once 
on  Meeting  important  changes  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  country. 

Thev  found  that  both  soil  and  climate  were  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
accordingly  they  procured  cuttings  firom  Candia, 
Cyprus,  and  Bui^ndy,  and  once  more  the  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Funchal  were  clothed  with 
amaranuiine  vineyards.  Adopting  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom, they  trained  the  vines  over  trellised  arches, 
allowing  the  rich  clusters  to  droop  through  the  leafy 
roof,  beneath  which  thousands  of  delicate  flowers 
lifted  up  their  heads,  wooing  the  sunny  gleams 
which  came  and  went,  as  the  soft  wind  stinid  the 
broad  foliage  above. 

The  rock-ribbed  spaces  lying  between  one  leaf- 
woven  colonnade  and  another  were  lefl  open,  and 
of  course  -presented  wildernesses  of  flowers  and 
ferns,  the  latter  sending  up  their  tremulous  fronds 
from  every  crevice  and  fissure,  shading  and  soften- 
ing, the  goi^eous  beauty  of  the  scarlet  and  purple 
and  golden  flowers. 

while  on  the  subject  of  ferns,  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion that  one  of  those  most  difficult  to  find  now  in 
Madeira,  is  one  which  for  centuries  was  thought  to 
be  indigenous  only  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  lakes 
of  Killamey,  —  the  Trichamanes  radicans.  Even 
in  the  childhood  days  of  the  writer,  it  grew  there  in 
such  profusion  that  tourists  were  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying it  away  in  corn-sacks.  Now,  however,  its 
beautiful  filmy  fronds  must  be  carefully  sought  for 
in  moist  little  nooks,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  or  they  will  escape  being  discovered. 

Having  planted  numerous  vmeyards  on  the  hills, 
the  Jesuits  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  to  the  northern  coast ;  but  instead  of 
watching,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  their  judi- 
cious labors,  it  may  i>e  as  interesting,  and  more 
profitable,  to  examine  into  the  present  appearance 
and  prosperity  of  the  island. 

Comparing  it  with  the  years  previous  to  1852, 
before  the  sudden  and  fearful  blight  "  Oidium 
Tuckeri  **  had  destroyed  its  thousands  of  vines,  the 
balance  is  against  it ;  but  comparing  the  current 
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jear  with  taxy  other  daring  the  past  twelve,  and  the 
scale  preponderatea  in  its  fayor.  The  vines  are 
recorering,  and  in  aU  directions  men  are  planting 
new  Tineyards. 

The  Tines  blossom  in  May  and  Jone^  and  fre- 
qaently  of  late  years,  when  they  speared  most 
uesh  and  healthy,  then,  like  a  plaffue  breath,  came 
the  blight,  and  they  died  off  hopdeasly.  The  dis- 
ease first  attacks  the  leaves,  whicn,  from  a  beautiftd 
green,  turn  brown  in  a  few  hours ;  a  clammy,  whit- 
ish substance  then  appears,  and  they^  shrivel  and 
roll  up,  never  more  to  spread  their  fragrant  sur&ce 
to  the  skies. 

This  effect  is  attributed  by  some  to  an  aphis ; 
others  say  the  stocks  sure  worn  out,  and,  like  last 
year's  nests,  are  fit  for  nothing.  The  chief  remedy 
used  is  sulphur,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  see  two  or  three  barrels  of  this  powerful  disinfect- 
ant dragged  on  sledges  to  a  vineyard,  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  fruited  plants,  thus  saving  the  srapes,  but 
in  a  great  degree  destroying  the  flavor  of  the  wine. 

There  were  at  one  time  between  thirty  and  forty 
kinds  of  grape  used  in  making  the  wines ;  now  the 
island  does  not  produce  such  a  variety.  The  best 
grape  for  the  wine  known  as  '*  Madeira  "  is  a  small 
kind,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  caUed  **  Verdeilho." 
Its  flavor  is  rich,  and  the  skin  remarkably  thick. 
The  clusters  are  small,  each  grape  being  no  larger 
than  a  ^od  black  currant. 

The  Vinta  Unta,  or  colored  wine,  sometimes 
called  "  Madeira  Claret,"  and  "  Madeira  Burgundy," 
is  made  of  various  kinds  of  purple  grape.  To 
heighten  the  color,  the  juice,  when  expressed,  is 
poured  into  a  vat,  into  which  the  skins  have  been 
thrown,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  acquired 
the  desired  hue.  Its  flavor  somewhat  resembles 
tliat  of  Claret. 

"  Malmsey,"  or  "  Ladies'  wine,"  is  manufactured 
fit>m  the  Malv€uia  Candida,  which  grows  in  no  other 
situation  in  the  world  better  than  in  front  of  the 
elaSh  beyond  Cabo  Jirao,  or  Cape  Turn  A^ain. 
IX>wn  almost  to  the  water's  edge  the  vine  is  cultivat- 
ed, covering  the  very  sands  witn  verdure  and  beauty 
and  fingrance,  while  from  the  heights  come  riUs  of 
limpid  water,  carried  by  means  of  conduits,  to  cool 
and  nourish  the  shingly  soiL  There  is  a  ma^ificent 
▼lew  of  this  headland  from  the  new  road,  which  runs 
along  the  southwestern  coast  for  about  three  miles. 
If  looked  upon  at  sunset  it  will  never  be  forgotten ; 
irhen  its  lofty  summits  are  gleaming  with  golden 
splendor,  —  when  the  ravines,  touched  by  the  de- 
parting rays,  have  grown  luminous  to  their  most  in- 
accessible depths,  —  when  the  vineyards  are  glow- 
ing with  the  rainbow-hues  of  the  dewy  hour,  and  the 
two  rivers,  Socorridos  and  Yasio  Gil  (which,  taking 
their  rise  high  up  in  the  Curral,  unite  near  the  base 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Curral  River"),  flow  like  a 
stream  of  molten  silver  into  the  sea. 

The  sweet  dry  Sercial,  the  delicate  and  delicious 
Baal,  and  many  others,  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Funchal.  Tliere  is  one  grape,  how- 
ever, which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  on  account 
of  its  curious  mercantile  notorietv.  It  is  a  Hock 
grape,  small  and  sour,  grown  chiefly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  is  so  unpalatable  that  not 
only  the  rats  and  lizards,  who  lay  all  other  vines 
imder  heavy  contributions,  leave  it  untouched,  but 
even  the  ^*  wild  bees,  humming  their  drowsv  song," 
refiise  to  use  it  in  making  l£eir  **  honey  hoards." 
The  wine  made  from  this  grape  is  all  sliipped  to 
Hamburg,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  England, 
and  being  there  nuzed  with  other  wines  of  a  some- 


what better  quality,  is  sold  at  a  considerable  profit 
under  the  name  of  **  Hock." 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  vines,  so  much  so,  that  in  every 
direction  new  vincjrards  are  being  planted.  Hus 
work  is  usually  done  in  November,  and  if  a  visitor 
desires  to  witness  the  operation,  he  has  but  to  choose 
any  soft  sunny  day,  when  the  trees  are  trembling  in 
the  fragrant  air,  —  whe4  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
the  bay  are  coining  in  with  a  quiet  murinur,  and  the 
tbam  is  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Fontingua  Bock  like 
carded  wool,  — and  wandering,  without  a  guide, 
eastward  from  Funchg^  along  the  sea-clifls,  he  can 
hardly  fiiil  of  seeing  I^Bbaadmen  pUnting  a  vine- 
yard. 

Imagine  a  number  of  gracefid  rustics,  of  medium 
height,  athletic,  firee  in  their  motions,  heaving  the 
**  euxada  "  a  kind  of  light  pickaxe,  instead  of  dig- 
ging with  the  spade,  xhey  work  as  if  in  sport; 
Uiere  is  no  appearance  of  lusty  labor;  they  look 
careless  and  merry;  while  the  cheering  song,  and 
the  electric  joke  which  opens  every  throat  at  the 
same  instant,  keeps  each  man's  heart  dancing  to  its 
own  music. 

Having  made  deep  parallel  trenches,  thev  next 

Flant  cuttings  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  tiben, 
am  sorry  I  must  add,  they  plant  cabbages  and 
batatas,  and  other  vegetables  between  the  rows  of 
vines ;  thus  effectually  depriving  them  of  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  moisture  and  nourishment  Re- 
turning in  February,  you  find  that  the  vineyard  has 
been  covered  with  cane  trellis-work,  presenting  a 
succession  of  arched  corridors  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  over  which  the  vines  are  wreathed, 
and  intertwined,  so  that  when  they  are  fruited,  the 
clusters  shall  fall  through  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  radiating  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  that 
from  the  sun's  rays,  coming  tempered  through  the 
mantle  of  soft  green. 

Or  it  may  be  that  instead  of  leafy  corridors, 
straight  rows  of  cane  have  been  placed  behind  the 
cuttings,  which,  holding  them  by  their  tendrils,  en- 
circle and  garland  them  with  living  bpautjr.  Gath- 
ering the  n'uit  is  a  fatiguing  woni:,  and  is  always 
performed  by  the  men,  and  it  is  also  men's  fiiet 
which  press  it,  when  it  is  thrown  in  the  huge  wooden 
troughs  to  be  crushed.  The  average  produce  is  a 
pipe  of  wine  per  acre,  of  which  a  tenth  belongs  to 
the  government ;  one  half  of  the  remainder  to  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard;  and  the  residue  to  the 
farmer  or  cultivator. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  Yendemmia, 
or  vintage  festival,  usually  occurs ;  but  for  ten 
years  —  Irom  1852  to  1862  —  it  was  only  spoken  of 
as  a  thing  of  the  past  During  that  period  the 
cheerful  peasantry  of  Madeira  suffered  toil  and 
sorrow,  distress  and  want ;  yet  in  the  end  the  Oidi- 
um  Tuckerii,  like  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  has 
proved  a  benefit,  bv  discovering  to  the  people  fresh 
sources  of  independfence  within  their  reach,  and  by 
forcing  the  government  to  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  the  improvement  of  their  city, 
their  villages,  and  their  public  roads. 

THB  vnrrAGE  feast. 

The  Yendemmia  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
English  harvest-home,  though  it  is  far  more  pictu- 
resque, having  all  the  advantages  of  a  sunny  sky, 
splendid  scenery,  and  costumes  bright  as  "  blossoms 
flaunting  in  Uie  eye  of  day,"  and  fitting  like  dresses 
in  a  picture. 

The  sun  has  hardly  streaked  the  *'  east  with  pur- 
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pie  light "  on  the  morning  of  the  festiTal,  before  the. 
strains  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  heard 
approaching  Camacha,  a  village  situated  on  the 
Serra,  or  rather  St.  Antonio  da  Serra,  from  every 
direction,  —  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  from 
the  well-known  northern  routes,  and  from  the  sea, 
which  is  dotted  with  gayly-pAinted  boats,  coming  in 
from  the  numerous  fitUe  villages  lyine  along  the 
coast,  between  Funchal  and  Canical  on  Uie  east,  and 
Funchal  and  Magdalena  on  the  west 

Groups  of  .peasants  follow  each  musician,  and 
for  hours  the  roads  leading  to  the  Serra  are  bright 
with  the  picturesque  multitude.  The  dress  of  the 
men  on  those  occasions  generally  consists  of  white 
linen  "  quakes,"  very  much  likll  our  modem  knick- 
erbockers ;  huff  goat-skin  booil,  white  linfen  shirts, 
blue  vests  ornamented  with  several  small  solid 
gold  buttons,  and  blue  carapu^  with  long  gold 
tassels.  The  blue  cloth  with  which  these  latter  arti- 
cles are  made  is  imported  from  Portugal,  generally 
from  the  well-known  firm  of  Correa  and  Company, 
or  it  may  be  from  the  rival  house  of  Lafourie  and 
Company.  The  women  are,  as  usual,  dressed  in 
bright  colon,  some  wearing  native  manufactures,  but 
the  greater  number  clad  in  the  gayly  striped  cotton 
sent  to  the  Funchal  market  by  &e  Lisbon  Weaving 
Company ;  while  their  lengos  are  of  fancy  shot  silk 
from  the  factories  of  Joze  Barboza,  or  have  come 
from  the  celebrated  cotton  looms  of  La  Luz.  Their 
jewelry  has  only  the  fault  of  being  too  heavy ;  their 
chains  are  like  ropes,  their  bracelets  hke  golden 
cables. 

Arrived  at  the  Semt,  the  first  object  of  attraction 
is  the  Church  of  St  Antonio.  It  is  a  small  building, 
somewhat  resembling  in  its  outer  structure  an  Eng- 
lish village  church,  with  a  low  square  tower.  Ihe 
walls  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  bordered  with  black. 
On  the  present  occasion  a  tall  flagstaff  runs  up  from 
the  tower  and  sustains  an  enormous  crimson  banner, 
on  which  the  arms  of  Portugal  are  embroidered  in 
silk,  the  huge  crown  only  being  worked  in  gold! 

Surrounding  the  church  is  a  square,  answering  the 
purposes  of  the  adro  of  the  Mount  church,  which  is 
crowded  with  people  who  cannot  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  edifice, -where  a  high  mass  is  being  per- 
formed ;  —  the  Vendemmia,  Eke  every  other  fcsta 
celebrated  in  Madeira,  beginning  with  a  religious 
service. 

While  the  multitude  are  thus  enga^d,  let  us  look 
at  the  scene  around  us.  The  Serra  is  dotted  with 
barracas  and  tables  heaped  with  provisions,  beside 
each  of  which  stands  a  fittle  barrel  of  wine ;  while 
fh>m  the  branches  of  the  oak-trees  hang  quarters  of 
the  best  beef  the  island  can  afford.  On  the  right, 
in  a  hollow,  we  see  what  looks  like  a  roofless  hut, 
but  from  the  red  light  glaring  up  from  between  its 
walls  we  know  that  they  are  roasting  whole  the  fat 
ox  on  which  the  vine-dressers  are  to  feast  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  left,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
church,  is  the  cemetery,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall. 
In  the  centre  stands  a  wooden  cross,  and  thick  and 
close  around  it  lie  the  mounds  of  bare  red  earth, 
beneath  which  the  dead  await  the  call  of  the  last 
trumpet  Between  this  and  the  church  there  is  a 
> long,  low  building,  having  a  pretty  open  verandah 
running  along  the  fix>nt  Tnis  is  known  as  the 
*'  Pilgrim's  house,"  and  is  abundantly  provided  with 
culinary  utensils,  and  mattresses  stulfed  with  the 
soft  siIkv  hair  which  grows  round  the  roots  of  the 
beautiful  rare  fern,  Dtcksonia  culcita.  As  lodgings 
are  given  gratis  to  all  who  bring  their  own  pro- 
visions, this  place  is  generally  over-crowded  during 


the  Vendemmia,  but  chieflj|r  with  elderly  people,  the 
young  prefSirring  to  sleep  m  the  tento,  or  imder  the 
trees  m  the  circa  or  grove,  at  the  opposite  exticmitj 
of  the  Serra.  • 

At  this  season  of  the  year  this  beantifiil  bower 
wean  that  rich  autumn  dress,  of  which 


**  Every  hue 
Is  but  a  varying  splendor. 
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Bright-hued  flowers  are  jewellii^  the  earth  mider 
the  soft  shade  of  trees,  whose  talf  trunks,  finom  the 
roots  to  the  topmost  branches,  are  adorned  either 
by  the  graceful  fronds  of  the  CapUlu»  Venem  and 
Davalia  CanariensWy  or  that  curious  lichen  familiar- 
ly known  as  "  old  man's  hair,"  hanging  in  gray 
tresses  of  half  a  foot  in  length,  and  waving  loosely 
about  with  the  faintest  breeze. 

There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the  circa,  hat 
there  is  one  which  has  a  peculiar  though  melancholy 
interest  for  English  visitors:  it  is  known  as  the 
*^  Hydrangea  WalL"  Between  rows  of  this  beautiful 
shrub,  whose  branches  are.  drooping  beneath  the 
wealth  of  innumerable  large  blue  flowers,  you  pan 
on  till  about  half-way  through,  when  a  slight  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  path  attracts  your  attention. 
You  inquire  why  it  has  not  been  levelled,  and  are 
told  that  it  is  a  grave.  He  who  sleeps  beneath  had 
renounced  the  religion  which  the  state  declares  no 
man  must  forsake,  nor  even  be  suspected  of  leaving, 
lest  his  grave  be  made  in  the  streets  or  highways, 
where  his  friends  and  neighbors  cannot  choose  but 
trample  on  his  dust  About  a  mile  from  the  Sena, 
where  three  ways  meet,  th^re  is  another  such  grave, 
and  there  are  many  others  scattered  throng  the 
island. 

While  we  arc  still  admirii^  the  singular  spectacle 
presented  by  the  Serra,  the  bell  of  the  church  rings 
out  a  merry  peal;  the  service  is  over,  and  tbe 
multitude  is  swarming  over  the  plain.  It  is  a  novel 
and  picturesque  sight,  though  some  of  its  details  are 
mean  and  unpleasant.  The  first  rush  is  to  the  re- 
freshment tables,  and  there,  in  drinking  a  sort  of 
wine  made  fit)m  pears,  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes, 
even  the  honest  hearts  of  the  Madeiran  peasants 
catch  an  unnatural  spark,  and  shouts,  whistling,  and 
fantastic  attitudes,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  accompany  the 
dances,  which  commence  all  over  tlxe  Serra  at  one 
o'clock. 

In  feasting  and  amusement  the  day  is  passed,  and 
also  a  greater  part  of  the  night,  when,  just  as  the 
brief,  dim  half-hour  of  dawn  comes  round,  the  bells 
clang  out  a  summons  to  the  young  maidens  to  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal, — a  last 
feast,  for  the  time,  of  beef  and  wine  and  fine  bread. 

As  soon  as  this  is  ended  the  whole  multitude  join 
in  a  dance,  called  the  cachuca,  though  difiering  al- 
t(^ther  from  the  Spanish  dance  of  uie  same  name. 
Wnen  this  is  over  every  woman  takes  her  partner's 
hat,  and  wreaths  it  with  the  beautiful  blue  flowers 
of  the  hydrangea,  while  the  men  on  receiving  them 
back  make  the  mountains  re-echo  with  their  hearty 
shouts.  Presently  the  Serra  assumes  a  new  aspect 
Borequerous,  who  had  been  all  the  morning  watch- 
ing for  the  proper  moment  now  appear  galloping  into 
the  Serra  m)in  all  directions.  Madeirans  of  every 
rank  are  graceful  and  fearless  as  Arabs  on  horseback ; 
the  borequerous,  therefore,  soon  find  customers,  but 
the  Lisbon  ponies  are  in  the  greatest  demand ;  they 
are  well  known  to  be  strong,  swift,  and  active,  and 
though  the  riders  will  not  be  permitted  to  try  their 
speed  through  the  streets  of  Funchal,  there  will  be 
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miiny  a  urell-contested  race  on  the  new  road  before 
th%  8iin  sets. 

In  a  gleesome  picturesque  procession  the  multi- 
tude enter  Fonchal,  and  pass  tnrongh  all  the  princi- 
pal streets,  loudly  cheered  at  every  step,  as  the  har- 
Dingers  of  a  promise  of  a  golden  rature. 

THE  BARRISTER'S  WIG. 

**  Ths  wisdom  is  in  the  wig"  is  a  very  common 
prorerb,  and,  like  most  of  the  common  proverbs, 
doubtless  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth. 
To  prove  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  attend  one  of 
our  law-courts  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  will  then 
hear  opinions  carrying  great  weight  with  them, 
which,  if  uttered  out  of  court,  and  by  an  individual 
in  a  private  dress,  would  be  thought  very  common- 
place indeed.  But  not  only  is  there  a  great  amount 
of  wisdom  in  the  wig,  but  a  sreat  amount  of  wit  and 
humor  as  well ;  or,  how  should  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  mirth  elicited  at  our  trials  by  the  very 
dull  jokes  occasionally  uttered  by  the  members  of 
Uie  bar  ?  We  read  m  the  Reports  of  a  barrister, 
who  said,  **  He  would  rather  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion "  .(a  lau^h).  Another  will  say,  **  No,  I  thank 
you*  (great  laughter).  Another,  "Thank  you,  I 
am  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way "  (here  the  court 
was  convulsed  witn  laughter  for  some  minutes,  in 
which  the  learned  judge  joined  heartily).  Now  out 
of  court,  all  these  sayings  seem  powerless  enough, 
but  in  court  their  humor  appears  to  be  irresistible. 

Although  it  has  lon^  been  a  favorite  idea  with 
me,  that  there  is  occasionally  more  wit  and  humor 
in  the  wig  than  in  the  individual  wearing  it,  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact. 
Possibly  I  may  be  accused,  and  with  justice,  of 
putting  a  little  acrimony  in  the  statement  of  my 
opinion,  for  I  was  lately,  in  the  witness-box,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  the  butt  of  a  barrister  with  a 
witty  wig. 

I  am  a  surgeon  in  considerable  practice  in  a  large 
country  town,  and  was  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence 
in  an  assault  case,  in  which  the  plaintin  was  my  pa- 
tient ibr  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries 
he  had  received.  As  the  plaintiff,  an  old  farmer, 
was  half  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  assault  (he  had 
been  dining  with  some  other  farmers  of  his  acquaint- 
ance after  the  market  was  over),  it  was,  naturally, 
the  policy  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  prove 
that  he  was  thoroughly  intoxicated,  and  that  tne  in- 
juries he  had  received  arose  fh)m  his  own  helpless 
condition.  Of  course,  if  he  could  break  down  the 
medical  evidence  it  would  mitigate  his  client's  cause 
greatly,  if  not  completely  exonerate  him  from  blame. 

I  attended  at  the  court  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
was  sworn.  I  mounted  the  witness-box  with  a  feel- 
ing somewhat  akin  to  awe  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
oath  I  had  taken,  and  with  a  resolution  conscien- 
tiously to  speal^  the  strict  truth  in  all  things. 

My  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  went  off 
smoothly  enough,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  felt 
aomewhat  proud  of  it.  Then  the  cross-examination 
began.  Here  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  wag,  and  I  soon  found  my  position  change  from 
that  of  a  grave  scientific  witness  into  the  Jack  Pud- 
ding of  the  court.  The  amount  of  mirth  the  counsel 
contrived  to  elicit  from  my  evidence  was  astonish- 
ing ;  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  see  no  subject 
for  jesting  whatever.  He  inquired  in  what  manner 
I  made  Uic  distinction  between  having  drunk  a  little 
too  much  and  being  drunk ;  what  amount  of  beer, 


or  wine,  or  spirit  I  considered  would  have  the  effect 
of  knocking  a  man  down,  and  many  other  questions 
of  the  same  description.  Seeing  everybody  laugh- 
ing, I  began  to  think  that  possibly  I  did  not  give 
my  answers  carefully  enough;  the  effect  of  the  oath 
I  had  taken  being  still  strong  within  me.  I  there- 
fore gave  my  replies  more  circumstantially,  as  I 
imagined ;  but  the  questions  increased  in  facetioua- 
ness  in  consequence,  and  my  answers  caused  more 
mirth  than  before.  I  then  thought  that  perhaps,  in 
my  serious  mood,  I  did  not  appreciate  sufficiently 
the  wit  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  I  paid  great 
attention  to  his  words  m  order  to  find  out  in  what 
their  humor  consisted.  But  in  vain.  His  questions 
appeared  to  me  to  be  simply  what  in  vulgar  par- , 
lance  is  called  chaffing,  and  nothing  more.  By  de- 
grees I  got  so  confased  that  I  made  a  very  simpleton 
of  myself,  and  contradicted  my  own  statements  at 
least  a  dozen  times  over.  At  last,  when  he  Jiad 
contrived  to  make  me  neutralize  completely  the 
truthful  evidence  I  bad  nven  in  my  examination 
in  chief,  he  allowed  me  to  leave  the  box ;  and  I  did 
so  under  the  unpleasing  impression  that  I  had  made 
a  great  fool  of  myself. 

I  left  the  court  immediately,  and  llie  trial  went 
on  without  me.  But  in  the  evening,  I  had  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence  that  my  patient  had  lost  his 
case,  principally  owing  to  the  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks made  by  the  judge  on  my  evidence,  in  his 
summing  up. 

But  the  annoyance  did  not  stop  here.  The  next 
day,  not  only  the  local  papers,  but  the  London  jour- 
nals as  well,  had  a  full  account  of  the  trial,  in  which 
I  figured  in  by  no  means  a  flattering  manner.  There 
were  the  usual  parenthetical  reiharks,  —  (The  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness  elicited  great  mirth  in 
the  court)  ;  (The  judge  could  with  difficulty  main- 
tain his  gravity^ ;  (Great  laughter,  which  the  ush- 
ers had  much  aifficulty  in  repressing) ;  and  many 
other  expressions  of  the  same  kind.  At  first  I  was 
naturally  greatly  annoyed  at  all  this,  but  in  a  few 
days  the  feeling  wore  off*;  still,  it  firequently  re- 
turned to  my  mmd,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
I  attempted  to  analyze  the  cause  of  so  much  mirth 
arising  from  so  serious  a  subject,  and  with  so  little 
real  wit  on  the  part  of  the  barrister.  At  last  a 
vague  suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  that  it  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  wig ;  but  how  to  prove  my 
conclusion  puzzled  me  extremely.  When  I  least 
expected  it,  however,  chance  threw  an  opportunity 
in  my  way. 

One  morning,  on  leaving  my  house,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  long  procession  on  horseback 
coming  up  the  street,  dressed  in  a  most  motley 
manner,  xhey  were  the  company  of  an  equestrian 
circus  which  had  arrived  that  morning  in  the  town. 
Their  advent  had  been  advertised  some  days  before, 
and,  as  usual,  the  first  great  feature  of  their  per- 
formance was  their  parade  through  the  streets.  The 
sight  was  certainly  a  very  brilliant  affair :  the  circus 
was  one  of  celebrity,  the  troupe  was  numerous,  the 
dresses  magnificent,  and  they  appeared  to  make  a 
great  impression  on  the  beholders.  But  one  thing 
struck  me  as  abnormal,  — -  there  was  no  clown.  To 
leave  the  clown  out  of  a  circus  troupe  is  to  take  the 
whole  romance  out  of  the  thing.  All  its  intellect  is 
destroyed,  and  notlung  but  a  body  of  mere  mechanism 
remains. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  speculations  by  a  little 
slipshod  girl  pulling  my  coat,  and  telling  me  that 
my  services  were  immediately  required  at  the  ^  Coach 
and  Horses,"  where  a  lady  was  in  want  of  my  as- 
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sifltance.  I  shoald  here  mention  that  the  "  Coach 
and  Horses"  is  a  large  second-rate  inn,  much 
patronized  bj  the  small  fanners  and  their  seryants 
on  market  days.  Ebiving  no  yery  ui^nt  case  on 
hand,  I  immecuately  went  with  my  little  guide  to  see 
mj  new  patient  When  we  arrived  at  the  inn 
we  found  the  whole  place  in  a  state  of  ereat  bustle 
and  confusion.  The  circus  troupe  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  it,  and  the  place  was  strewed  with 
boxes,  travelling  apparatus,  children  (and  of  them 
there  was  a  swarm),  and  old  men  and  women ;  for 
circus  people  have  generally  a  great  love  for  the 
young  of  uieir  profession,  and  a  great  respect  for 
the  Old. 

The  only  able-bodied  person  I  met  in  the  court- 
yard was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  quiet, 
decent,  active-lookins  fellow  enough. 

*'  O,  I  am  so  glau  you  are  come,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  my  ^fe  is  so  ill,  I  am  quite  frightened  about  her ; 
come  this  way  if  you  please." 

**  I  followed  him  up  a  broken  staircase  into  a  sort 
of  garret,  where  I  found  my  patient.  She  was  a 
meek  little  woman,  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother. 

The  case  was  a  difficult  one,  but  at  last  all  ended 
successfully,  and  I  called  the  husband  and  told  him 
the  good  news.  He  appeared  greatly  delighted,  and 
I  letl  him  in  charge  of  nis  wife  and  oaby,  promising 
to  call  again  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  see  how  the 
young  mother  was  getting  on. 

It  was  about  three  o'dock  before  I  again  visited 
my  patient.  I  found  she  was  going  on  well,  and  I 
told  her  husband  my  opinion. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  .near  it,  sir.  Do  you  think  I 
might  leave  her  for  an  hour  in  charge  of  that  little 
^irl?  I  ought  to  go  to  rehearsal,  or  I  shall  be  fined 
if  I  am  not  there. 

^  O  yes ;  there  is  no  danger  whatever ;  to-night 
I  will  send  you  a  proper  nurse  if  you  want  one." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  that ; 
our  women  are  very  kind  to  each  other." 

He  now  put  on  his  hat,  and  we  lefl  the  house 
together. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  one  of  the  circus  per- 
formers," I  said,  as  we  continued  on  our  way. 

*^  I  am  the  clown,  sir,"  he  said,  *^  and  I  suspect 
they  would  hardly  get  on  without  me.  I  am  sure 
I  am  glad  affairs  have  gone  on  so  well,  I  never  can 
do  anything  if  I  feel  at  all  low-spirited." 

**Did  I  understand  that  you  are  now  going  to 
rehearsal  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  back ;  I  have  not 
much  to  say." 

As  he  spoke  we  came  in  sight  of  the  circus,  which 
had  arisen  the  night  before  as  if  by  magic.  It  was 
very  large,  and  had  the  fla^  of  all  nations  indis- 
criminately hoisted  around  it.  I  asked  my  com- 
panion if  I  might  see  the  interior. 

"  Certiunlpr,  sir,  if  you  wish  it, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty." 

We  entered  the  circus. 

A  responsible-looking  man,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  a 
young  lady  in  a  practising  dress  was  seated  on  a 
bare-backed  horse  by  the  side. 

"  Just  in  time,  Tommy,"  said  the  man  with  the 
whip,  "just  in  time ;  if  you  had  be€n  a  minute  later 
you  would  have  been  fined  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

Tommy  made  no  answer,  but  walked  up  to  the 
oung  lady's  side,  and,  looking  for  a  moment  into 
er  face,  said,  *^  Please,  sir,  sne  knows  me ;  she 
looked  at  me."    The  mast^  then  smacked  his  whip, 
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and  the  hone  started  off  at  a  hand  gallop,  he  fol- 
lowing her,  while  Tommy  the  clown  walked  in  the 
ring-mastei^s  wake,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
wearing  at  the  time  a  very  thooghdul  expreaaon. 
Each  time  the  horse  stopped,  Tommy  uttered  some 
absurdity  too  stupid  to  be  worth  naming.  I  remiuned 
in  the  circus  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  lefl  it, 
wondering  greatly  how  the  miserable  platitudes  I 
heard  m^  mend  Tommy  utter  could  by  any  poBsi- 
bility  raise  a  laugh  in  the  evening.  Probably,  I 
thought,  the  dress  might  have  someUiing  to  do  with 
it,  and  most  of  all  the  wi^.  Yes,  the  wig  of  the 
circus  clown  is  as  peculiar  m  its  constitution  as  that 
of  a  barrister,  and  the  clown's  wit  was  doubtless  in 
hu  wig.  However,  as  it  was  merely  a  surmise  on 
my  part,  I  resolved  to  attend  the  performance  in 
the  evening  and  judge  for  myself. 

In  the  evening,  after  seeing  that  my  patient  was 
going  on  well,  I  went  to  the  circus  to  witness  the 
performance.  The  whole  place  certainly  presented 
a  different  aspect  from  that  I  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  orilliantly  lighted  and  tastefully  doco> 
rated,  and  was  well  filled  with  spectators ;  a  circum- 
stance which  added  much  to  tne  lively  impression 
the  sight  made  on  me.  The  performance  shortly 
after  commenced,  and  at  last  Tommy,  the  clown, 
made  his  appearance.  The  scene  was  that  with  the 
young  lady  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  But 
now  different  was  the  result  of  his  jokes !  In  the 
morning  those  which  appeared  flat  and  insipid  were 
now  pungent  and  sparkling.  When  in  the  moming 
he  told  tne  ring-master  **  &at  the  young  lady  knew 
him,  for  she  looked  at  him,"  nothing  could  be  more 
melancholy.  In  the  evening  the  same  remark  caoaed 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

I  now  examined  the  clown's  wig.  It  was  absurd, 
exceedingly  absurd,  but  not  more  so  than  the  bar- 
rister's, rfo  human  head  of  hair  I  had  ever  seen 
resembled  the  clown's,  but  neither  did  I  ever  see  one 
that  resembled  the  wig  of  a  barrister.  I  now  fully 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
myself  at  the  trial,  but  that  the  laughter  and  merri- 
ment which  had  been  so  uproarious  in  court  waa 
caused  by  the  barrister's  wig,  and  not  by  the  stupid- 
ity and  vacillation  of  my  answers. 

That  niffhfr  I  slept  little,  so  much  was  my  mind  oc- 
cupied with  the  wig  question.  At  last  I  remembered 
that  the  principal  miirdresser  in  the  town  had  a  mag- 
nificent barrister's  wig  in  hb  shop  window,  which  he 
regularly  dressed  with  great  care  the  week  before 
the  assizes  were  to  be  held.    He  had  formerly  been 
assistant  to  a  hairdresser  in  the  Temple,  and  on  re-> 
moving  from  London,  he  had  brought  with  him  the 
legal  tastes  he  had  acquired  during  his  residence 
there.    This  man  was  my  constant  patient,  and  a 
very  good  understanding  existed  between  us.    It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  experimenting  as  to  what  was  really  tne  hunKMv 
ous  power  in  the  barrister's  wig.    If  I  could  get  him 
to  lend  me  the  wig  for  a  night  or  two,  whicn  I  felt 
assured  he  would  readily  do,  and  if  I  could  persuade 
my  friend  Tommy  the  clown  (his  name  in  the  bills 
was  Signor  Ludovico  Selvaccio)  to  perform  in  it  for 
a  coupfe  of  nights,  I  could  arrive  at  a  tolerably  cei^ 
tain  conclusion  on  the  matter.    I  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  try  my  influence  on  my  two  Mends;  and 
after  having  duly  prepared  my  plan  of  action,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  going  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  after  seeing  my  gratis  patients,  I 
walked  to  the  house  of  my  Siend  the  hairdresser. 
I  found  him  at  home,  somewhat  dyspeptic  as  nsniL 
I  inquired,  with  great  patience  and  tenderness,  after 
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his  malady,  and  promised  to  send  bim  some  medi* 
cine.  I  then  made  some  inquiries  after  his  wife, 
who  suffered  firom  the  disease  even  more  than  her 
hosband.  Fortunately  they  had  no  children,  or  my 
stay  might  have  been  prolonged  considerably,  for 
there  was  a  ^eat  tendency  to  prolixity  in  the  wor- 
thy couple  when  speaking  of  their  maladies.  All 
was  at  last  terminated,  and,  with  some  little  fear 
and  trepidation,  I  broached  the  subject  of  the  bar- 
rister's wig.  I  experienced  fkr  greater  difficulty 
than  I  ha3  anticipated.  At  first  he  was  willing 
enough  to  lend  me  the  wig ;  but  when  he  under- 
stood it  was  to  adorn  the  head  of  a  circus  clown,  he 
immediately  withdrew  his  promise.  He  told  me  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  whole  leeal  profession, 
and  enumeratea  different  eminent  utwyers  whose 
wigs  he  had  dressed  when  he  resided  ii:\  London ; 
and  on  no  account,  even  to  oblige  me,  would  he  do 
anything  to  bring  that  profession  into  ridicule. 

1  was  almost  m  despiur,  but  still  did  not  give  up 
all  hope ;  so  I  changed  the  subject  into  a  lecture  on 
dyspepsia,  and  the  tremendous  evils  attendant  on 
that  malady  if  it  were  not  carefully  and  scientifi- 
caDr  treated.  I  fi)und,  as  I  went  on,  the  faces  of 
both  husband  and  wife  len^en,  and  I  took  good 
care  not  to  let  the  impression  of  fear  under  which 
they  were  evidently  laboring  in  any  way  lessen. 
Having  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  terror  in 
the  minds  of  the  worthy  couple,  I  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly lefl  them.  ,  I,  however,  went  no  farther  than  the 
next  house,  a  stationer's,  and  I  there  occupied  my- 
self in  looking  with  ^at  intentness  on  some  colored 
prints  in  the  shop  windows. 

Presently,'  as  I  had  fully  expected,  the  hair- 
dresser's wifb  came  to  me,  and  told  me  her  husband 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  immediately  returned ; 
and  he  then  said  he  had  reconsidered  the  matter, 
and  was  perfectly  ready  to  lend  me  the  wig,  •«  I 
'  will,"  he  continued,  "  merely  put  a  finishing  touch 
to  it,  and  you  will  find  it  at  your  house  when  you 
return."  I  sincerely  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  instantly  proceeded  to  seek  my  firiend  the 
clown. 

I  found  my  patient  progressing  favorably,  as  well 
as  her  baby ;  Tommy  himself  was  in  the  room  when 
I  arrived.  He  had  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  was 
gazing  at  it  with  great  satisfkction  and  pride  in  his 
countenance.  Seeing  he  was  in  a  l&vorable  state  of 
mind  to  listen  to  my  application,  I  immediately 
opened  the  subject.  I  tola  him  I  had  a  great  fistvor 
to  ask,  and  I  trusted  he  would  not  be  offended.  I 
wanted  to  try  an  experiment  that  evening  with  his 
assistance,  and  he  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  wear- 
ing for  the  occasion  a  barrister^s  wig  instead  of  his 
own.  He  appeared  greatly  astonished  at  my  re- 
quest, and  I  feared  he  would  refuse  me ;  but  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed. 

"  Offended,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "not  at  all.  I  will 
do  it  with  pleasure.  Why,  the  idea  is  sublime! 
How  wondeml  it  is,"  he  continued,  "  that  so  simple 
a  dodge  should  never  have  been  thought  of  before ! " 
Then  again  his  expression  fell  almost  to  sadness. 
«♦  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  a  wig  of 
•  the  kind,  nor  is  there  one  in  the  whole  of  our  prop- 
erties." 

I  told  him  that  I  had  a  magnificent  one  at  home, 
which  was  perfectly  at  his  service.  He  expressed 
himself  most  eratined  fbr  my  kindness,  and  it  was 
arranged  he  should  caU  at  my  house  fbr  the  wig  on 
his  road  to*the  circus. 

The  evening  came,  and  I  left  the  house  to  attend 
the  performance.    On  my  way  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr. 


Jones,  a  lately  arrived  curate.  He  was  a  tall,  thi|i 
man,  of  most  austere  principles,  despisinsr  all  world- 
ly amusements,  and  preaching  against  them  on  all 
possible  occasions ;  yet,  withu,  he  was  most  consci- 
entious, charitable,  and  pious.  When  I  saw  him  I 
tried  to  avoid  him,  fbr  to  say  the  truth  I  was  some- 
what ashamed  at  his  knowing  I  was  going  to  pass 
the  evening  at  the  circus.  He  recognized  me,  how- 
ever, and  crossed  over  the  road  to  speak  to  me. 

"  You  will  be  surprised,"  said  he,  afler  our  first 
inquiries  as  to  each  other's  health  were  over, "  to 
hear  that  I  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  the 
circus." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  **  for  I 

"  But  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  we  are  not  both  bound 
on  the  same  errand.  My  purpose  is  to  address  the 
audience  between  the  acts,  as  I  believe  they  call 
them,  on  the  sin  of  wasting  their  time  on  foUies  of 
the  kind." 

**  I  trustj  Jones,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort 
You  will  make  yourself  greatly  dislikea  if  you  do ; 
and  that  would  be  a  pity,  as  you  are  really  a  very 
good  fellow." 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "I  shall  keep  to  my  determi- 
nation. I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
will  go  through  with  it" 

I  was  much  annoyed  when  he  told  me  so,  for  I 
really  liked  him ;  but,  finding  he  was  determined,  I 
said  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  resolving  to  sit 
beside  him  aurin^  the  performance,  and  to  restrain 
him  as  much  as  Icould. 

We  arrived  at  the  paying  place,  and  took  our 
seats  exactly  opposite  the  pexformers'  entrance.  In 
a  short  tim^  the  place  was  completely  filled,  and  the 
performance  commenced.  During  the  first  two  acts 
of  horsemanship  no  clown  appeared;  but  in  the 
third,  "  The  Flowe^girl,"  Tommy  entered  the  ring. 
He  announced  himseu  by  calling  out,  in  the  clowirs 
hoarse  voice,  "  Here  we  are ;  how  are  you  ?  "  Hie 
effect  of  the  wis  was  wonderful.  For  a  moment  all 
were  silent,  and  then  the  laughter  began :  and  such 
lauchter !    I  never  before  witnessed  anything  like  it 

when  it  had  somewhat  subsided.  Tommy  ad- 
vanced to  the  master  of  the  ring,  who  was  so  splen- 
didly dressed  that  it  almost  dazzled  me  to  look  at 
him,  and  said, "  How  is  your  mother  ?  "  The  laugh- 
ter again  rose  as  loudly  as  before,  and  was  even 
longer  in  subsiding. 

iNever  did  Tommy  achieve  a  greater  success  tlian 
on  that  evening,  ifverythinghe  said  told,  no  mat- 
ter how  stupid  it  might  be.  When  the  WiW  Hunts- 
man of  the  Wood  started  off,  Tommy  re^iested 
him  to  give  his  love  to  the  cook,  and  the  mirth 
was  so  m)isterous  it  was  some  time  before  the  wild 
huntsman  could  hear  the  music. 

A  policeman,  with  a  remarkably  sl^lid  coun- 
tenance, was  standing  at  the  door.  *  Tommy  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
inquired  affectionately  afler  the  health  of  his  in- 
spector. The  policeman  was  instantly  so  over- 
come with  laugnter,  that  he  was  obb'ged  to  scat 
himself  on  a  bench  to  recover  himself.  Mirth  that 
evening  was  perfectly  contagious;  and  even  my 
reverend  finend,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  strug- 
gled hard  to  conceal  a  smile.  But  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt. 

The  programme  of  the  first  act  had  now  been 
gone  through,  and  the  performers  were  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  circus,  when  Tommy  addressed  the 
master  ofthe  ring. 
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« If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  rin^  a  song  ?  ** 

^  I  did  not  know  you  could  sing,  Mr.  Memman." 

^  O  yes,  sir,  I  can ;  I  used  to  sing  at  the  great 
*  uproar  house '  in  London.** 

**  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Merriman.'* 

'^No,  sir,  it  is  not;  I  once  got  ten  guineas  for 
flinging  a  song  there.** 

**  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Merriman,  bat  that 
I  *m  sure  is  an  error.** 

**No,  sir,  it  is  not;  and  I  can  prove  it  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Pray  do.** 

'^Weil  then,  sir,  I  was  to  have  five  guineas  for 
singing  the  song,  and  when  I  had  half  done  they 
offered  me  five  more  to  leave  ofil  I  can  sing  it  now 
if  you  like." 

*'  I  have  no  objection,  if  the  audience  has  none." 

Tommy  immediately  turned  round  to  the  orches- 
tra. 

*'  Sound  W,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 

Of  course  the  orchestra  sounded  an  immense  dis- 
cord, and  Tommy  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  for 
singing. 

^*  There  was  once  a  little  maid 

Who  lived  by  her  trade,  . 

Whom  her  lover  wanted  to  whe-e-dle;  ' 
When  from  pretty  little  Miss 
He  tried  to  set  a  kiss, 

She  scratched  nis  nose  with  a  ne-e-dle. 

«  Then  this  little  maid. 

She  was  very  mach  afhdd 
That  her  lover  would  come  to-o-o  her, 

So  she  got  into  bed, 

Put  her  nif^htcap  on  her  head. 
And  fastened  up  toe  door  with  a  ske-e-wer.** 

No  laughter  that  had  occurred  during  the  whole 
of  the  evening  was  equal  to  that  elicited  by  the 
song,  and  Tommy  made  his  exit  amidst  a  shower 
of  applause. 

No  sooner  had  the  mirth  somewhat  subaded, 
when  to  my  intense  horror,  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  my  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  began  to 
address  the  audience. 

"My  dear  friends,"  he  said,  "pray  listen  for  a  few 
moments  to  me,  for,  believe  me,  I  am  solely  actuated 
by  a  desire  for  your  good.  Do  not  think  that  I 
want  to  restrain  any  innocent  amusement ;  but  let 
me  ask  you  if  a  scene  like  this  is  a  proper  one  for 
beings  with  immortal  souls  ?  Would  not  the  atten- 
tion you  are  here  giving  to  irrational  exercises  and 
^ross  absurdities  be  far  oetter  employed  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  wickedness  of  your  past  kves,  and  mak- 
ing pre]^ration  for  the  great  change  which  must 
some  day  overtake  us  all?  with  whicn  the  strongest 
cannot  wrestle,  nor  the  fleetest  avail.  Death  may 
approach  us  at  any  hour,  noiselessly  and  without 
notice.  He  ma^  choose  for  his  victims  the  young 
or  the  old,  tlietnch  or  the  poor.  This  very  ni^ht  he 
may  call  some  of  these  present  away,  and  what  is 
the  preparation  which  has  been  msule  to  receive 
him  ?     When  I  look  around  me  —  " 

Here  he  stopjied  short,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face 
underwent  a  series  of  extraordinary  spasmodic  con- 
tortions, while  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the 
performers'  entrance.  I  looked  towards  it  and  saw 
the  head  of  Tommy,  still  arrayed  in  the  barrister's 
wig,  gazing  from  between  the  green  baize  curtains, 
as  if  he  were  looking  out  of  bed,  straight  at  the  face 
of  my  reverend  friend.  Poor  Jones  tried  to  con- 
tinue, but  it  was  impossible ;  and  at  last,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  restraun  himself,  he  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh.    Then  taking  up  his  hat  hurriedly,  he 


left  the  circus,  the  eves  of  the  audience  at  the  time 
being  fixed  on  the  clown. 

The  circus  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  town, 
and  on  each  performance  Tommy  wore  his  new  wig, 
which  was  a  perfect  success. 

I  would  now  earnestly  press  on  all  circus  mana- 
gers my  advice  to  adopt  Tommy's  experiment  It 
would  not  only  be  sure  to  succeed,  and  put  monej 
in  their  pockets,  but  very  probably  in  the  end  thcj 
would  assist  in  banishing  nrom  the  British  couiIb  of 
iustice  that  ridiculous  piece  of  tomfoolery,— the 
barrister's  wig. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

I. 

"  I  neveVi  saw  such  rain  in  my  life." 

"  Mv  dear,  it  always  rains  at  G«noa." 

"Then  why  does  *Murray'  say  that  Genoaiia 
dry  place,  with  sharp  cutting  winds  ?  " 

"My  dear,  ^Murray'  miu:es  a  mist4ike>  I  have 
been  here  —  let  me  see — six  timee ;  and  every  time 
it  has  been  just  like  this,  close,  muggy  weather,  and 
raining  warm  water." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  ?  " 

"October:  jres,  —  I  have  always  been  here  in 
October,  certamly  —  on  the  way  to  Borne ;  but  if  a 
place  were  ever  dry  and  cold,  one  would  fancy  it 
would  be  just  in  October.  I  can't  say,  though,  that 
I  ever  saw  it  pelt  as  it  does  now :  it  is  more  Eke  Bo- 
man  rain." 

"  A  nice  prospect  for  the  Magra  1 " 

"That  odiousMagral  How  people  can  say  that 
there  is  a  road  fiK>m  Genoa  to  Pisa,  when  there  is 
that  thing  right  across  the  nuddle  of  it,  I  cannot  im- 
agine!" 

Such  was  the  dialcme  which  took  place  between 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  (&ughter  Mar^,  as  they  waited 
the  summons  to  the  table  d'hdte  in  their  marble- 
floored  apartment  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Croix  de  Malta 
at  Genoa.  Mary  was  in  rather  delicate  health,  and 
her  mother  was  taking  her  to  Bome  for  the  winter 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  some  roses  into  her  cheeka 
Not  that  there  was  anything  seriously  the  matter, 
but  her  lack  of  bloom  was  mortifying  to  maternal 
vanity.  "  Don't  talk  of  being  pale,  my  dear,"  Mnu 
I^eslie  used  to  say ;  "paleness  is  one  thing,  and aal- 
lowness  is  another.  I  was  a  pale  girl  myself,  but  at 
to  vou,  you  look  like  a  bit  of  waxwork  fifty  yean 
old.  You  are  never  fit  to  be  seen  except  by  candle- 
light" She  need  not  have  been  uneasy ;  many  a 
rosy-cheeked  damsel  was  thrown  altogether  into  the 
shaidc  by  her  pale  daughter. 

"  Blanche,  are  you  i-eady  ?  "  said  Mary,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  "  Well,  I  must  say, 
as  Blanche  made  her  appearance,  "that  Annette 
has  turned  yon  out  in  good  style ;  you  don't  look  as 
if  you  had  spent  great  part  of  yesterday  on  the  top 
of  Mont  Cenis." 

Blanche  was  not  Mrs.  Leslie's  daughter,  though 
her  name  was  also  Leslie,  but  her  niece,  and  tlie  two 
cousins  were  the  closest  of  friends;  very  much  alike 
in  spirit  and  animation,  but  in  appearance  such  a 
contrast  that  each  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  tlie  other.  Blanche  was  very 
tall,  with  a  commanding  sweep  of  figure,  while  Mary 
was  rather  square  and  substantial ;  Blanche  bad  a 
complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  and  a  profiiaion  of 
soft,  sunny-brown  hair,  whose  natural  ringlets  could 
scarcely  be  controlled  by  the  plaiting  and  twistings 
which  fashion  required;  but  all  thia,  though  exces- 
sively pretty,  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  cfaaim 
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of  Maiy's  fine  dark  eyes,  and  beautafiilly-inoulded 
head,  on  which  the  black  hair,  braided  as  closely  as 
possible,  shone  flossy  and  smooth  as  velvet.  In 
short,  they  voold  have  made  a  perfect  tableau  as 
Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Blanche  had  been  considerably  spoilt  by  her 
mother,  who  had  been  left  very  youne  a  widow  with 
this  only  child,  but  who,  happily  perhaps,  had  died 
before  the  spoiling  had  gone  seriously  deep,  and  had 
left  her  daughter,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress  of  thirteen, 
to  the  joint  guardianship  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Leslie, 
and  of  some  old  friends  of  her  own.  Lord  and  Lady 
Beresford,  who,  having  no  unmarried  daughter,  had 
insisted  on  taking  Blanche  to  live  with  them  imme- 
diately after  her  mother's  death,  now  about  four 
years  ago;  and  she  had  continued  to  be  the  enfant 
de  la  maison  ever  since,  to  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
the  old  couple,  and  apparently  with  tolerable  con- 
tentment to  herself  until  this  very  autumn,  when, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  had  taken  a  sudden  fireak 
to  go  to  Rome  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

This  freak  she  had  performed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rather  with  the  precipitation  of  a  spoiled  child  than 
with  the  demureness  to  be  expected  from  a  damsel  of 
seventeen.  She  had  been  brought  to  town  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Beresford,  who  came  up  in  the  hope,  that 
now,  Sebastopol  beinj^  at  last  taken,  any  day  might 
bring  them  home  their  only  son,  who  had  been  some 
years  absent  on  active  service  even  before  his  regi- 
ment, the  Rifie  Brigade,  had  been  ordered  to  the  Cri- 
mea. One  morning,  when  Mrs.  Leslie's  house  in 
Green  Street  was  astir  with  preparation,  portman- 
teaus and  milliners'  baskets  being  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  ladies  and  ladies'  maids  in 
earnest  consultation  over  them,  —  just  three  days, 
in  fact,  before  the  southward  journey  was  to  begin, 
—  Lady  Beresford's  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  out  stepped  Blanche  alone. 

*'  I  am  gome  with  you  to  Rome,"  was  her  greeting 
to  her  astonisned  aunt;  ** don't  say  no,  for  I  am 
quite  determined ;  so  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
about  passports,  please  to  do  it;  and  as  to  the 
monev,  you  must  settle  all  that  afterwards." 

"  My  dear,  does  Lady  Beresfor<l  approve  ?" 

**Hiffhly  disapproves,  of  course;  very  angry  in- 
deed ;  out  I  have  had  it  all  out  with  her,  and  she 
knows  she  can't  help  it ;  so  please,  please,  dear  aunt, 
don't  be  cross.  It  is  all  settled ;  and  Annette  is  to 
come  in  the  evening  with  my  luggage,  for  I  am  going 
to  stay  here  till  you  go." 

Mrs.  Leslie  remonstrated  ;  Mary  remonstrated, 
though  so  very  glad,  that  her  remonstrances  lacked 
force ;  but  it  was  all  the  same,  —  Blanche  was  quite 
determined ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  cross- 
questioning  that  she  condescended  to  reveal  the  rea^ 
sons  of  her  proceeding,  which  were  not  received  by 
her  aunt  and  cousin  with  the  gravity  she  expected. 
However,  Mrs.  Leslie,  of  course,  made  a  point  of 
going  to  Lady  Beresford  as  soon  as  possible  for  a 
private  consultation,  about  which  her  niece  knew 
nothing :  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  settled, 
though  most  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  the  poor  old 
couple,  that  the  wilful  child  must  have  her  way ;  and 
accordingly  she  ha<l  set  forth  with  the  Leslies,  and 
found  herself  with  them,  on  the  rainy  afternoon  in 
question,  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Croix  de  Malte,  at 
Genoa. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  rain  ?  "  was  her  first  re- 
mark, as  it  had  been  Mary's. 

"  We  were  just  saying,"  said  Mary,  **  that  we  have 
a  charming  prospect  for  the  Magra.  It  serves  us 
right  for  aiding  and  abetting  you,  yoU  naughty 


child.  If  we  are  drowned,  I  shall  always  say  yon 
were  the  Jonah." 

**  Satisfactory  the  information  will  be  to  the  fishes," 
said  Blanche,  umghing. 

**  A  disconsolate  damsel  running  away  ^m  her 
guardians  always  comes  to  grief,"  persisted  Manr; 
'*  it  would  not  be  moral  if  she  did  not,  for  the  sake 
of  example." 

Blanche  held  up  her  head ;  her  aunt  and  cousin 
often  affronted  her  by  laughing  at  her  precipitate 
flight. 

**You  may  throw  back  that  silly  little  head  of 
yours,"  said  her  aunt,  **  but  I  shall  alwa^ns  say  the 
same:  that  you  are  behaving  like  a  simpleton.  I 
should  think  you  were  the  only  giri  in  England  who 
would  run  away  for  fear  of  having  to  marry  a  young 
officer  whom  every  one  speaks  well  of,  ana  who 
really  must  have  a  great  deal  in  him  to  be  so  steady 
to  his  profession  and  heir  to  a  peerage  besides." 

"  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  braw  Lochmvar," 

sang  Mary,  in  her  gay,  musical  voice. 

**I  don't  care,"  said  Blanche,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself.  "  If  he  were  an  archangel  I  woula  have 
done  just  the  same.  Fancy  writing  to  a  man,  and 
tellinc  him  to  make  haste  home  and  marry  me,  — 
me,  whom  he  has  never  seen ;  and  all  because  I 
have  money !  And  what  sort  of  muff  must  he  be 
to  do  it?" 

^*  My  dear,  he  has  not  done  it,"  said  Mary,  shout- 
ing with  laughter. 

"  Come,  TO  just,  silly  child,"  said  her  aunt ;  "  his 
sentiments  have  in  no  way  transpired;  you  don't 
even  know  whether  his  lordship's  letter  ever  reached 
him." 

"  A  couple  of  old  simpletons,  begging  their  par- 
dons," said  Mary,  **  to  have  shown  their  game.  If 
they  had  only  let  Colonel  Beresford  come  home, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  held  their  stupid  tongues, 
you  would  have  been  safe  to  have  fiEillen  in  love  with 
each  other." 

"  Fancy,"  siud  Blanche,  still  in  high  indignation, 
"  when  I  have  never  been  out,  never  seen  anything 
of  life,  to  book  me  in  that  way:  to  tell  me  it  was  a 
settled  thing,  and  that  .dearest  mamma  had  agreed 
to  it :  a  likely  thing !  You  know,  aunt,  they  said 
it  was  settled ;  Her^rt  must  have  consented." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  her  aunt;  "but  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  The  Beresfords  are  not  rich, 
and  young  men  like  money." 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  them ;  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Mary,  still  laughing,  accompanied  our 
incensed  heroine  down  the  broad  marble  staircase. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  along  the  beautifUl 
coast-road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa  knows  that  the  usual 
topic  at  a  Genoa  table  d'hdte  is  the  probability  or 
non-probability  of  being  able  to  cross  toe  Magra  (so 
at  least  it  was  before  the  railway  had  been  carried 
over  it,  as  we  understand  is  now  the  case) ;  and  as, 
in  the  month  of  October,  every  one  is  pressing  ^uth- 
ward,  the  Magra  is  for  the  time  being  the  "Doume 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns  "  to  give  the  de- 
sired information. 

There  happened,  however,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  party 
of  young  officers,  on  their  return  from  the  Crimea, 
haa  just  arrived  from  Pisa,  and  could  certify  that 
the  Magra  was  passable  two  days  ago,  but  said  to  be 
swelling  every  moment,  as  indeed  must,  they  feared, 
be  the  case  in  such  rain. 

**I*am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  a  ver}*  distin- 
guished-looking young  man,  who  had  just  come  in, 
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and  whose  beard  and  bronzed  cheek  betokened  him 
also  to  be  a  Crimean ;  '*  a  bad  look-ont  for  me." 

"  For  you,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  of- 
ficers, to  whom,  as  indeed  to  all.  the  rest,  the  new 
arriTal  seemed  well  known ;  **  you  are  going  in  our 
direction,  are  you  not  ?  Indeed,  I  thought  you  were 
at  home  already." 

"  On  the  contrary,**  said  the  younff  man,  Uush- 
i^gt  **^  Ain  this  moment  come  from  Marseilles  by 
the  packet** 

^^  From  Marseilles  ?  "  exclaimed  several  voices  at 
once. 

^'Yesy  from  Marseilles;  and  very  unpleasant  I 
found  it,  so  that  I  mean  to  go  On  by  land.  I  am 
going  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  or  part  of  the  win- 
ter." 

We  cannot  deny  that  at  this  our  two  young  la- 
dies exchanged  im]^rceptible  glances;  half-conscious 
thou<^hts  just  shooting  through  their  minds  to  the  ef- 
fect uiat  they  mi^ht  perhaps  meet  this  very  pleasant- 
looking  stranger  in  some  of  the  parties  in  Kome.  It 
was  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

"  Well,  you  're  a  cool  hand,  that 's  certain,  after 
two  years*  absence  not  to  go  and  see  your  own  peo- 
ple.'* 

"  After  six,  yon  may  say;  you  know  our  brigade 
was  ordered  straight  from  the  Cape  to  the  Crimea.** 

**  More  shame  for  you,  you  undutiful  fellow ;  but 
I  suppose  there  *s  a  strong  attraction  at  Rome  ?  " 

"  A  strong  repulsion  somewhere  else.**  This  was 
in  a  lower  tone,  but  did  not  escape  his  opposite 
neighbors,  though  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
did. 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  you  back  soon,  at  any  rate,** 
was  the  reply.  "  You  know  you  're  safe  of  your 
Victoria  Cross.** 

The  conversation  then  turned  again  on  the  Mar 
gra,  aird  every  one  had  something  wonderful  to  re- 
late of  that  formidable  torrent. 
•  There  may  be  even  in  this  age  some  few  who  stay 
at  home,  and  such  may  happen  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  Magra.  For  their  benefit,  therefore,  we 
must  state  that  it  is  a  mountain  stream  between 
Spezzia  and  Carrara,  which,  in  its  normal  state,  is  a 
modest  brook  easily  fordable ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
travellers  from  the  north,  the  season  when  they  wish 
to  cross  it  being  in  the  very  midst  of  the  autumn 
rains,  it  is  at  that  time  in  anything  but  this  amiable 
condition;  for  a  few  days  of  wet  sometimes  suffice  to 
swell  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  carries  away,  not  only 
the  bridges  which  men  firom  time  to  time  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  over  it,  but  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  and  even  whole  villages,  leaving  the  Val  di 
Magra  (of  which  Dante  sings)  a  scene  of  utter  deso- 
lation. When  in  a  state  anything  approaching  to 
this,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  crossed  even  in  a  boat, 
on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current ;  and  of 
course  it  is  the  interest,  and  consequently  the  prac- 
tice, of  the  innkeepers  at  Spezzia  to  persuade  trav- 
ellers that  matters  are  in  this  condition  much  ofteder 
than  they  really  are.  This  refers,  as  was  before 
said,  to  the  state  of  things  some  years  ago.  If,  as 
we  have  been  told,  the  Magra  is  now  really  spanned 
by  a  railway  bridge  which  it  is  unable  to  sweep  away, 
it  must  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spezzia  innkeepers, 
but  a  great  blessing  to  the  travellers  whom  they 
have  b^n  in  the  habit  of  fleecing. 

II. 

All  that  evening  the  rain  kept  pouring  on ;  but 
the  next  morning  the  blue  sky  reappeared,  and*  our 
travellers  set  form  in  sunshine,  brilliant,  though  fit- 


ful, which  added  enchanting  efiects  of  li^t  and 
shade  to  the  beautiful  coasl^road  along  whick  ibeir 
first  day's  journey  led  them ;  but  as  they  reached  its 
termination,  the  curious,  rocky  Scstri,  jutting  far  out 
into  the  sea,  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  bank  of  formi- 
dable storm«clouds ;  and  before  the  night  was  over, 
the  pattering,  of  heavy  rain  against  the  windows, 
heard  even  in  the  midst  of  the  howling  of  wincU  aod 
dashing  of  waves,  promised  badly  for  the  Magra. 

On  the  next  evening,  when  the  lumbering  vet* 
tura  which  contained  our  three  ladies,  their  two 
ladies'  maids,  their  courier,  Brissot  (now  getdnvj^old 
and  past  his  work),  and  an  unlimited  amount  oflng- 
gage,  arrived  at  the  exquisite  Uttle  town  of  Spezzia, 
all  inquiries  on  this  engros»ng  subject  were  met,  as 
usual,  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head. 

**  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  their 
excellencies  would  see  to-morrow  morning.** 

When  to-morrow  came,  the  aspect  of  affairs  ^d 
not  appear  to  be  much  improved ;  blow,  blow,  blow ; 
rain,  rain,  rain ;  and  our  ladies,  when  they  came  in 
to  breakfast,  were  greeted  by  Brissot  with  a  fiiee 
grievously  elongated,  and  hands  uplifted  in  despair. 

**  No  Magra  to-day,  ladies ;  it  is  impossible  I " 

"  Nonsense,  Brissot,*'  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  who  did 
not  readily  believe  in  impossibility ;  "  don't  you 
know  the  people  at  the  inn  always  s^  tliat? 

A  mournful  shake  of  the  head  was  Brissof  s  only 
reply. 

"  Well,**  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "let  us  have  our  break- 
fast in  peace,  at  all  events,  and  then  we  will  settle 
what  is  to  be  done." 

Spezzia  is  certainly  a  little  Paradise,  —  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that;  but  no  one  likes  to  renuiin 
even  in  Paradise  on  compulsion;  and,  on  a  rainy 
day,  a  prettv  place  has  no  very  material  advantage 
over  an  ugly  one;  and  the  thought  of  having  to 
maintain  a  vetturino  and  four  horses  through  an  un- 
limited futurity  of  enforced  idleness  is  enough  to 
change  Paradise  into  something  not  unlike  its  iantip- 
odes. 

However,  there  seemed  no  fighting  against  fate. 
"  AVliat  must  be  must,  I  sup^e,**  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,**  said  Blanche,  **  what  on 
earth  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  here  all  day  ?  ** 

"What,  my  dear?  —  collapse  on  our  beds,  of 
course,**  said  Mary,  alwa)'s  weary  enough  to  be  par 
tient  of  a  day  of  compulsory  repose. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Queen  Blanche  is  a  woman  of  vigorous  coon- 
seb,**  said  Mary ;  "  what  is  it,  dear  ?  Loop  up  our 
dresses  and  wade  ?  *' 

"No,**  said  Blanche;  "float  on  our  crinolines. 
But  seriously,  tell  me,  aunt,  —  we  must  pay  for  the 
man  and  the  horses  to-day,  whether  we  use  Uiem  or 
not?*' 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  so  written  in  the  bond.  The 
Magra  comes  decidedly  under  tlie  head  of  Force 
Majeure.** 

"I  thought  so:  well,  then,  why  not  use  them? 
Suppose  we  tell  Brissot  to  pay  the  biU  and  pack  ev- 
erything, and  then  drive  to  the  water's  edge  and 
see  for  ourselves.  If  we  have  to  turn  back,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  we  have 
not  been  cheated.** 

"That  is  what  I  call  strong-minded,"  s^d  Mrs. 
Leslie ;  "  a  very  good  plan." 

Accordingly  Brissot  was  summoned,  and,  after  a 
little  alimentation,  consented  to  the  arrangement 
In  process  of  time  it  was  announced  that  all  was 
reaay,  and  they  went  down  to  the  carriage  amid  the 
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reiterated  assurances  of  landlord  and  waiters  that 
they  would  be  back  again  before  dinner  time. 

**  Is  the  Magra  paesable  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Leslie  of  a 
Ions-bearded,  sanoalled  Capuchin,  who  stood  in  the 

*'  Spero,  ma  dubito/'  was  the  cautions  reply :  but 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  somewhat  reassur- 
ing. 

Off  they  drove,  splashing  through  the  mud ;  and 
at  last,  as  they  drew  near,  the  sanuy,  slushing  plain 
of  the  torrent,  a  large  travelling-carriage  and  four, 
straight  from  the  Magra,  dashed  triumphantly 
towjmls  them,  the  coachman  nodding  to  their  vet- 
turino  as  he  passed. 

**  Si  passa,"  said  the  vetturino ;  and  Brissot,  look- 
ing back  into  the  carriage,  telegraphed  that  all  was 
ri^t. 

i¥hen  Ahey  had  got  fairly  down  on  the  strand,  it 
appeared  that  the  torrent  had  forced  out  for  itself  a 
second  channel  of  no  inconsiderable  width,  which 
must  be  crossed  before*  arriving  at  the  main  stream. 
A  little  boat  was  in  readiness  to  ferry  over  the  pas- 
sengers ;  but  Bnssot  decided  ^hat,  as  it  was  raining 
hara,  the  ladies  had  better  sit  still  in  the  carriage, 
fbr  the  half-naked,  savage-looking  beings  who  came 
crowding  round,  assured  him  that  this  channel  "was 
easily  fordable. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  out  the 
horses  and  put  oxen  in  their  stead,  which  they  har- 
nessed with  ropes ;  an  affair  which  took  more  than 
twenty  minutes  to  accomplish.  It  was  accomplished 
at  last,  however,  and  to  the  music  of  the  most  un- 
earthly shoutings  and  shriekings,  the  heavily-laden 
equipage  was  launched  with  a  (Asperate  plunge  into 
the  rushing,  turbid  stream.  With  great  difficulty 
the  oxea  strained  against  the  current,  the  carriage 
lurching  most  unpleasantly.  On  they  went,  howev- 
er, with  struggling  plunges,  till,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  torrent,  crack  went  the  ropes,  down  went  the 
two  foremost  beasts,  kicking  and  floundering,  while 
the  carriage  remsuned  planted  in  the  water,  which 
so  filled  it  m  a  moment  that  Mrs.  Leslie  and  one  of 
the  maids  were  sitting  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  as 
in  a  foot-tub,  though  the  young  ladies,  with  more 
presence  of  mind  and  agility,  had  tucked  their  feet 
up  on  the  seat. 

"  Don't  scream,'*  whispered  Blanche  to  the  maid, 
who,  looking  out  of  window,  had  seen  one  wheel 
portentously  elevated.  "  Dear  aunt,  don't  be  finght- 
eaed;  see  how  shallow  it  is ;  these  men  are  aU  wad- 
ms;  the  water  is  barely  up  to  their  waists." 

Sut  Mrs.  Leslie  was  given  to  screaming :  though 
very  enterprising,  she  wanted  presence  of  mind,  and 
drowning  was  her  especial  aversion ;  so  she  screamed 
on.  Mary  sat  quite  still  and  »lent,  a  sliade  paler 
than  unaal,  but  showing  no  other  sign  of  alarm. 

*•  Dear  ladies !  —  angels  of  ladies ! "  sobbed  Brissot, 
looking  back  from  the  box,  "  they  arc  gone  back  to 
the  town  for  more  rope :  don't  be  frightened." 

^  All  the  way  to  Spezzia  ? "  aakea  Blanche ;  "  a 
pleasant  prospect ! " 

The  girls  scorned  the  idea  of  being  frightened ; 
bat  thev  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  when  the 
overloaded  carnage  began  to  incline  very  decidedly 
to  one  side ;  and  the  shouting,  screaming  creatures 
who  were  splashing  round  them  did  not  afford  much 
consolation ;  for  when  Mrs.  Leslie  asked  imploringly 
if  there  were  no  means  of  being  carried  to  the  far- 
ther bank,  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  pointed 
to  the  current,  which  was  sweeping  by  with  dizzy- 
ing velocity. 

At  this  moment  our  prisoners  heard  a  tremendous 


splashing  close  to  them,  and  looking  out,  saw  a  light 
travelling-carriage  containing  two  gentiemen,  one 
of  them  apparently  an  Itahan,  but  the  other,  a 
young  Englishman,  —  the  very  Crimean  officer  re- 
turned fi*om  Marseilles,  whom  they  had  met  at  the 
table  d'hdte,  and  who,  springing  into  the  water,  was 
in  an  instant  at  their  window. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,"  shouted  Brissot,  "  take 
care*!  you  are  risking  your  life  I  you  can  never  stand 
against  the  current;  and  you  don't  know  all  the 
holes  in  the  river  as  these  people  do." 

**  Never  you  mind  that,"  said  the  Englishman ;  and 
in  a  moment  he  looked  to  the  broken  harness,  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  rapidlj^  desiring  his  Ital- 
ian friend  (who  showed  no  disposition  to  tempt  the 
stream  himself)  to  drive  on  rapidly  to  Sarzana  and 
order  abundant  fires,  he  set  himself  to  repair  the 
mischief  with  straps  from  the  portmanteaus,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  unaccustomed  savages  whom  he 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  to  the  unbounded  grat- 
itude and  admiration  of  Brissot. 

The  ladies  scarcely  saw  what  was  going  on ;  but 
the  very  presence  of  an  Englishman  and  an  officer 
reassured  them ;  and  when  their  carriage  resumed  its 
equilibrium,  and  the  oxen  began  slowly  to  move  it 
forwards,  before  there  had  beeo  time  to  bring  rope 
from  Spezzia,  they  knew  whose  resource  and  promp* 
titude  they  had  to  thank. 

At  last  the  carriage,  with  the  ladies  still  in  it,  was 
safely  stowed  away  on  board  the  large  fiat^bottomed 
boat  which  is  ferried  across  the  main  stream,  and 
which  makes  slow  progress  against  the  powerful 
current 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  very  wet,"  said  the  English- 
man, coming  to  the  window. 

**  Not  materially,  thank  you,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Only  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  who  chose  to  sit 
with  her  feet  in  the  water." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie.    *^  I  am  sure  you  saved  our  lives." 

*^  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  so  much  as  that," 
wid  the  young  man,  smlUiig.  "I  don't  think  you 
were  in  any  real  danger. 

"  We  were  in  a  great  deal  of  fear,  at  all  events," 
said  Blanche,  laughing.  "  I  don't  think  I.  ever  felt 
frightened  before?' 

*^  Then  indeed  you  behaved  like  a  heroine;  for  I 
did  not  hear  any  approach  to  a  scream." 

"  Except  from  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Leslie ;  **  I 
never  comd  stand  cold  water. 

"  I  am  afiraid  you  have  had  too  much  of  it,  dear 
mamma,"  said  Mary,  anxiously :  "  how  you  shiver ; 
you  are  drenched  through !  I  do  hope  you  have 
not  caught  cold." 

**  Quick,  quick  1  get  to  Sarzana  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble," said  the  Engliuiman,  expediting  as  much  as  he 
could  the  tard)r  process  of  landing  and  harnessing, 
and  then  mounting  the  seat  b^  the  vetturino.  His 
presence  seemed  to  put  a  little  mettle  both  into 
driver  and  horses,  ana  it  was  not  long  before  they 
arrived. 

^^I  hope  there  is  a  good  fire  for  these  ladies,  and 
plenty  or  hot  water,"  said  he,  in  excellent  Italian, 
to  the  obsequious  padrone ;  "  they  have  got  wet  in 
the  Magra. 

"  All  ready,  eccelenza :  the  other  signore  ordered 
it ;  if  these  ladies  will  follow  me." 

The  Englishman,  without  waiting  for  a^  word  of 
thanks,  hurried  them  to  the  door  of  their  apart- 
ment, and  took  his  leave.  There  they  were  much 
comforted  at  the  sight  of  what  seemed  half  a  tree 
already  blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  men  and  maids 
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E"scked  and  hang  out  to  drj'  beside  the  ample  fire, 
efure  a  change  could  be  procuretl.  The  Indies' 
mnidn  were  in  great  woo  uver  Boakod  dresses  and 
dripping  bonnets  ;  but  the  jioung  ladies  thcmselvea 
bore  the  conlrelempi  with  smilinc  philosopbj,  more 
occupietl,  il'  the  truth  be  told,  with  »p«:ulating  on 
who  the  hero  might  be  who  had  bo  opportunely 
come  to  tlieir  rescue,  than  with  mourning  over 
the  damage  to  their  wardrobe  incurred  by  t£e  mis- 
adrenlure. 

ITieir  curiosity  as  to  thi'ir  benefactor  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  be  then  satisfied  ;  for  when, 
after  drying,  and  dressing,  and  dining,  they  inquired 
for  him,  they  were  told  that  he  had  only  just  stayed 
to  cha^p^  Ins  dressf  and  then  had  driven  on  with  bis 
compamon  towards  Pietra  Santa,  in  routt  fat  Fisa 
and  Fkircnce. 


"  Well,  Blanohe,  how  do  yon  feel,  now  that  yon 
are  starting  for  yoar  first  bnlf?  I  reraembor  I  felt 
all  in  a  cold  creep  from  head  to  foot." 

"  Yob,"  snJd  lilanclie,  laughing,  "  and  yescd  your 
mother,  I  know,  by  looking  like  a  piece  of  faded 
waxwork,  as  she  is  alwa^'s  calling  you." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  feel  yourself,  and 
that  is  just  what  you  won't  tell  me.  Let  me  look 
at  you:  nu  &ded  waxwork  there,  certainly,  —  thoiuh 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  the  least  bit  paler 
than  usual ;  let  me  lt«l  yonr  pulse." 

"  Like  Hamlut  to  hia  mother  ?  Yon  won't  get 
any  more  satisfaction  out  of  m?  than  Mrs.  Hanilet 
did  out  of  him;  here, — feel,"  holding  out  her  white, 
bracelettcd  wrist. 

"  It  temperately  keeps  time,"  said  Mary,  "  I  can- 
not deny  It;  but  don't  you  feci  in  the  least  as  if 
■oracthins  were  going  to  happen  V 

"  O  Auiry,  it  is  only  in  stoiT-books  that  hero- 
ines meet  their  destiny,  like  Cinderella,  at  their  Grst 
ball."  ■> 

"  Is  it  only  in  story-books  ?  " 

"I  can't  judge;  of  course  j'ou  can,  who  have  been 
out  one  season  already." 

"  Well,  not  one's  destjny,  perhaps ;  but  things  do 
happen  at  balls  ;  and  I  sboufil  think  in  Konie,  [lar- 
ticularly,  where  all  people  worth  knowing  are  sure 
to  turn  up,  as  mamma  says,  at  one  time  or  another. 
Suppose,  now,  we  were  to  meet  our  hero  of  the  Ma- 
gra ;  wouhl  you  call  that  an  adventure  ?  " 

"  A  very  likely  one  to  happen,  if  only  we  were 
going  to  an  Engrish  house;  he  must  be  in  Rome  by 

"  No  chance  of  meeting  any  English  to-niglit,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  first-rate  introductions." 

"  Why  should  he  not  have  first-rate  introduc- 
tinns  1 " 

"  It  depends  on  who  ho  is,  of  course.  This  is  n 
Tery  exclusive  house;  the  p<'ople  never  g.ive  a  ball 
befbro ;  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Principe  ;  for  ball?  are  not  begun  in  the 
Tegular  course  of  things,  1  imi^ne  ;  so  mamma  says, 
•im  she  knows  Rome  and  Roman  ways." 

"  Every  one  will  take  us  for  sisters,  especially  na 
we  are  dressed  alike." 

"  Yes ;  and  as  you  are  Miss  Leslie,  and  so  much 
more  imposing,  while  1  am  only  Miss  Mary  Leslie, 


and  of  contemptible  stUure,  you  will  be  set  down  for 
the  eldest,  which  I  connder  S  great  triumph,  I  be- 
ing nearly  two  years  ahead." 

"  Let  me  took  at  you,  my  dean,"  siud  Mrs.  Leslie, 
coming  into  the  room,  "  and  see  if  I  approve  ti 
your  appearance." 

She  must  have  been  fastidious,  if  she  had  oot 
approved  of  the  two  graceful  figures  which  stood 
belore  her  for  inspection,  throwing  off  burnous  and 
shawl,  and  revealing  the  simple  tarlatan  drcr- — 
looped  with  roses  and  lilies  ot  the  valley,  whil 
wreath  of  the  same  flowers  crowned  each  yoai^ 
head,  equally  becoming  to  the  dark  classic  braids  of 
the  one,  and  the  luxuriant  golden  tresses  of  the 
other.  She  was  fastidious  enough,  but  this  time  the 
did  approve  thoroughlv,  and  was  well  pleased  to 
have  sueh  a  nieee  and  datighler  to  present  to  the 
Roman  world,  of  whieh  she  herself,  in  her  youth, 
had  been  no  inconsiderable  omamenl- 

Thc  two  young  English  eirls  were  thoroughlv  ap- 
preciated at  the  Princess  del  D -'s  hall,  and  the 

more  so  that  they  were  the  only  English,  and  co 
queoTly  the  only  unmarried  ladies  present.  They 
were  engaged  for  half  the  evening  belore  they  had 
been  in  the  room  five  minutes. 

"  Signorina  mia,  mi  pennitti  di  prcsentarle  il  Sig- 
nor  Colonello," — something  quite  foreign  to  any 
English  name  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  bride- 
groom Principe  was  presenting  to  her  uo  other  than 
the  hero  of  the  Magra.  She  was  sitting  at  that 
moment  by  her  aunt,  who,  though  she  hau  no  idea 
what  the  name  was,  couhl  do  no  other  than  frankly 
extend  her  hand,  and  tell  the  gentleman  how  glad 
she  was  to  meet  him  again,  and  how  glad  she  should 
be  to  see  him  if  he  would  call  the  following  evening 
at  her  apartments  in  the  FioKza  di  Spogna- 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  bnll,  and  Blanche  was 
engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  for  many  dances;  how- 
■     '  '       ■       ■   -  r  the  firtt 
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Mary  also  was  engaged,  h 
tator,  until  the  bme  cai 
Blanche  as  his  partner. 

"Who  is  he?"  inquired  Mrs.  Leslie  of  one  of  the 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 

"  Un  eerto  colonello,  non  so,"  answered  she,  with 
the  peculiar  Italian  shrug ;  "  viene  dn  Crimea;  figtio 
di  milord  a  buonissioia  famiglia;   ma  U  nome,  non 

"  Those  English  names  arc  so  difficult,"  said  an- 
other ;  "  Creco,  Creci,  mi  pare ;  cho  so  to  ?  " 

Among  the  numbers  who  were  presented  to  Un- 
Leslie  and  her  young  Indies  they  recogniued  the 
Itnlinn  gentleman  who  was  the  travelling  compan- 
ion of  their  fHend  at  the  Magra,  and  who  was  in- 
troduced as  the  Principe  B— ■  ■- ;  but  as  the  young 
ladies  were  engaged,  and  so  unable  to  dance  with 
him,  he  merely  bowed  and  sought  a  partner  else- 
where, which  was  a  disappointment,  as  sotac  in- 
formation might  have  been  hoped  for  fi-om  him. 

As  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance, promising  themselves  to  search  the  vialors' 
book  at  Piale's  the  next  morning,  which  Mrs.  Lfslie 
felt  the  more  imperative  as  she  could  not  help  see- 
ing that  the  unknown  and  Blanche  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  remarkably  well.  Blanche,  as  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress,  was  no  inconsiderable  charge;  and 
though  her  aunt  had  assisted  her  escape  from  the 
summary  "  marrj-ing-up  "  which  her  simple-hearted 
guardians  had  projected,  yet  in  her  secret  soul  sbs 
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thought  the  match  thej  had  proposed  a  very  good 
one,  and  bad  resolved  that,  while  under  her  care, 
the  wilful  child  should  not  throw  herself  away  on 
any  one  of  inferior  pretensions. 

^  That  unknown  is  nice,  is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Mary, 
after  they  had  returned  home.  "  I  was  so  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  dance  with  hinL" 

'*  O  Mary  I  I  never  met  any  one  half  so  nice ;  so 
gentle,  so  unboastful,  and  reserved  about  himself 
and  his  own  doings,  and  yet  so  fuU  of  interesting 
stories,  when  you  once  draw  him  out ;  I  could  listen 
to  him  forever." 

^  Desdemona  ?  *  whispered  Mary. 

^My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  LesHe,  with  something 
almost  sharp  in  her  voice,  **  all  soldiers  are  like  that. 
«If  you  had  waited  to  see  Herbert  Beresford,  as  you 
ought,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  I  always  heard  he  was  particularly  agree- 
able." 

'*  Did  you  ask  your  friend  if  he  knew  Colonel 
Beresford?"  inc[uired  Mary. 

*^Not  I,"  said  Blanche,  impatiently;  ^<we  had 
something  better  to  talk  about" 

Mrs.  L^lie  felt  slightly  anxious,  but  she  knew  her 
m^ier  of  chaperon  Better  than  to  let  it  appear ;  so 
she  chattered,  and  let  the  girls  chatter  as  fast  as 
they  pleased,  while  they  drank  their  tea,  and  then 
sent  them  off  to  bed. 

"I  shall  write  to  Lady  Beresford,  and  advise  her 
to  send  Herbert  out  here,  if  he  fidls  into  the  plan." 
Such  was  her  ultimatum,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow  in  the  gray  dawn  of  morning. 

**Kow,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  uler  a  very  late 
breakfast,  ^  let  us  run  across  to  Piale's  and  discover 
our  incognito." 

The  unenlightened  in  Roman  ways  must  be  in- 
formed that  Rale  is  a  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  that  on  his  table  lies  a  book  where 
most  of  the  English  visitors  inscribe  their  names. 

**Kow  let  me  see,"  said  Mary,  while  Blanche 
looked  over  her  shoulder. 

^  Captain  Smith ;  no,  he  can't  be  Captain  Smith, 
can  he,  mamma  ?  " 

"Yes;  — why  not?" 

"  Major  CressweU ;  —  that 's  the  man." 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  they  said  his  name  Was  Creci,  which 
was  very  near  for  Italians." 

"But  they  called  him  colonel,"  obiected  Blanche. 

"  The  Italians  call  evcrv  officer  colonello.  That 's 
the  man,  I  'm  certain.    *  Udtel  d'Angleterre.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  "  he  said  he  was  at  the  Hdtel 
d'Angleterre,  very  near  us." 

"That  settles  the  point,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie; 
"  CressweU :  not  a  bad  name." 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Mary  startled  them, 
and  she  pointed  where,  much  lower  down  on  the 
list,  stooa  in  characters  unmistakably  legible  the 
name  of  "  Lieut-CoL  Honorable  Herbert  Beres- 
ford." 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another  petrified.  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Mary  could  scarcely  keep  their  counte- 
nances, but  Blanche  was  in  towering  indignation. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  she  said,  the  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes ;  "  they  have  positively  sent  him  after  me. 
I  call  this  downright  persecution.  I  will  never  be 
introduced  to  him,  —  never ! " 

"  My  dear,  Piale  will  hear  you,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "  and  you  will  be  the  talk  of  Rome.  No  one 
shall  tease  you  while  you  are  with  me ;  but  it  won't 
hurt  you  to  meet  the  young  man  in  society  like  anv 
one  else.  Come  home,  ana  don't  be  silly,  and  we  'U 
think  what  we  had  better  do." 


Home  they  went,  only  a  few  steps  off,  and  sat 
down  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  afler 
trying  hard  for  a  few  minutes  to  compose  her  coun- 
tenance so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  grave  displeasure 
which  Blanche's  had  assumed,  "the  more  inexpli- 
cable it  seems,  or  at  least  the  more  I  am  persuaaed 
that  the  whole  affair  is  simply  accidental.  He  can't 
have  had  time,  can  he,  to  have  eone  back  to 
England,  seen  his  father  and  mother,  round  you  fled, 
and  rushed  here  afler  you  ?  Only  think  how  rapidly 
we  travelled ;  — it  is  impossible." 

"  They  probably  wrote  to  him  at  Malta,"  said 
Blanche. 

"No  time,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie.  "What  was  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  Mary,  did  you  notice  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  date,  mamma,  of  that ;  only  Hdtel 
d'Angleterre."' 

"  Oh  1  then,"  said  Blanche,  "  we  will  ask  Major 
CressweU  about  him  when  he  comes  this  evening,  as 
he  is  at  the  same  hotel." 

At  that  moment  Mary  started,  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  her ;  and  shot  a  very  significant  glance  at 
her  mother,  who  responded  to  it  oy  a  rapid  gesture 
enforcing  silence  as  to  the  idea  which  had  evidently 
occurred  to  both  minds  at  once. 

"It  is  very  impertinent,"  said  poor  Blanche, 
"  and  exceedingly  annoying." 

"  My  *dear,"  said  Mary,  "  you  cannot  complain 
that  vour  enemy  has  been  very  a^ressive.  Surely 
he  might  have  called  on  mamma,  u  he  had  chosen 
it,  so  old  a  friend  of  his  family." 

"Perhaps  he  is  only  just  arrived,"  interrupted 
Blanche.  "I  know  all  my  pleasure  in  Bome  is 
gone  now." 

"  Not  quite,  I  hope ;  but  come,  I  see  your  head 
is  aching ;  let  me  bathe  it  with  some  eau  de  Cologne, 
or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  Major  CressweU  this 
evening." 

IV. 

In  the  evening  the  ladies  were  all,  for  various 
reasons,  in  a  state  of  some  trepidation,  as  they  took 
their  seats  in  their  salon  after  their  late  dinner,  and 
began  to  expect  the  arrival  of  their  guest  Mary 
was  excellent  on  such  occasions,  and  so,  indeed,  was 
Blanche  too,  generallv,  but  just  now  she  was  more 
unhinged  than  usual,  and  felt  quite  grateful  to 
Mary  when  she  proposed  their  droVming  their  anx- 
ieties in  a  rattling  duet. 

In  spite  of  the  rattle,  however,  they^  kept  their 
ears  open,  and  at  the  first  ring  of  their  door-beU 
stopped  with  one  accord. 

A  card  was  brought  in, — 

"  Lieut-Colonel  Beresford  " ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  entered  its  owner,  who 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  hero  of  the  Magra. 

At  the  first  instant  there  was  an  awkward,  taken- 
aback  pause ;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant 

"  So  vou  are  Colonel  Beresford  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Le»- 
Ue,  as  sne  saw  that  he  looked  rather  surprised  at  his 
reception.  "  We  have  been  to-day  searching  Piale's 
book  to  ascertain  your  identity :  we  settled  Siat  you 
could  not  be  CapUyn  Smith,  but  that  you  might  be 
Major  CressweU,  and,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  but 
you  were  established  in  our  minds  as  Major  Cress- 
weU, which  made  us  start  when  you  were  introduced 
by  another  name." 

Colonel  Beresford  laughed  at  the  explanation, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  something  oF  a 
similar  puzzle,  but  that  Piale's  had  not  occurred  to 
him :  in  fact  he  had  not  put  his  own  name  there,  — 
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some  one  had  done  it  for  him.  He  had  forgotten 
the  number  Mrs.  Leslie  had  told  him,  but  had  been 
directed  to  the  apartment  of  the  Signora  Inglese 
with  the  dua  bellissime  lienorina,  and  had  only 
acquired  a  distinct  idea  of  her  name  just  this  mo- 
ment, from  the  card  nailed  up  outside  her  door. 

These  mutual  explanations  proved  altogether  sat- 
isfactory, and  set  au  parties  at  ease.  The  evening 
passed  off  delightfully,  chiefly  in  music;  Mark's 
clever  playing  and  Blanche's  beautiful  singing  were 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  when,  towards  the  end, 
the  party  became  increased  by  several  Italians 
dropping  in,  Mrs.  Leslie  observed,  and  this  time 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  that  Colonel  Beresford 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  talking 
apart  with  Butnche. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  in  taking  leave,  "that 
Cresswell  should  lose  the  great  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, because  he  does  not  happen  to  be  me ; 
may  I  bring  him  ?  I  can  answer  for  his  being  a 
very  nice  fellow." 

"  0  certaunly,"  said  Mrs,  Leslie ;  "  we  are  always 
at  home  in  the  evening  till  nine  o'clock." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  three  ladies  gathered 
round  the  hearth  and  put  on  more  wood,  as  prepar- 
ing for  a  talk ;  but  for  a  few  moments  all  sat  silent 

"Blanche,  my  dear,"  at  last  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
''this  man's  being  here  is  pure  accident;  nothing 
else,  depend  upon  it.  There  has  been  no  time  for 
communication  with  the  people  at  home :  besides, 
they  promised  me  faithfully  you  should  not  be  mo- 
lested." 

"  O,  as  to  that,  mamma,"  interrupted  Mary,  "  he 
may  have  found  out  that  Blanche  was  here,  and  come 
of  his  own  accord,  without  consulting  any  one.  It 
certainly  strikes  me  as  strange,  in  so  amiable  a  per- 
son as  he  seems  to  be,  coming  here  to  enjoy  himself 
instead  of  going  home  to  see  his  father  and  mother. 
Don't  you  remember  he  said  something  at  that  table 
d'hdte  of  having  gone  as  far  as  Maraeilles,  home- 
wards, and  then  turned  back  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Blanche,  "  that,  be  all 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  no  idea  that  I  am  myself;  he 
takes  us  for  sisters." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  no  frecbom  Eng- 
lishwomjin  can  be  married  against  her  will.  You 
are  safe  here  with  me,  and  he  is  a  ver^'  pleasant  per- 
son, and  will  do  to  sing  and  dance  with,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  marry  him.  And  now  go  to  bed,  child, 
or  you  '11  lose  your  roses,  and  then  you  '11  have  to 
submit  to  being  married  for  your  money  afler  alL" 

V. 

One  evening  afler  another  passed  very  pleasantly. 
Major  Cresswell  was  introduced,  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  superior  man,  in  Mary's  opinion  at  least,  and 
her  opinion  luckily  was  rij^ht,  and  he  appeared  to 
consider  her  a  vcr}'  delightml  young  lady.  Morning 
engagements  grew  out  of  evening  ones;  visits  to 
picture-galleries,  riding-parties  in  the  Campagna, 
and,  as  the  days  lengthened  and  brightened,  expe- 
ditions to  Frascati  and  Albano  and  Tivoli,  —  all 
the  spring  pleasures  so  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  season  in  Rome. 
The  Misses  Leslie  were  mucn  sought  afler,  but  by 
none  so  assiduously  as  by  Major  Cresswell  and  Colo- 
nel Beresfonl.  This  last  soon  discovered,  what  no 
one  attempted  to  conceal,  that  the^  two  girls  were 
not  sisters,  but  cousins;  yet  he  evidently  had  no 
idea  that  the  Miss  Leslie  in  Rome  and  the  Miss 
I<<eslie,  his  father's  ward,  were  identical.  This  was 
often  discussed  as  a  matter  of  wonder  between  Mary 


and  her  mother ;  as  to  Blanche,  she  very  soon  be- 
came mute  on  everything  connected  with  Colonel 
Beresford. 

"  It  is  very  odd  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie, "  that 
he  should  suspect  nothing.  I  suppose  his  mother  is 
so  glad  that  he  happens  to  have  turned  up  in  Rome, 
that  she  has  the  wit  at  last  to  hold  her  tongue,  as  I 
have  written  to  urge  her  to  do." 

'*  But  how  can  it  be  that  it  never  occurs  to  hinii 
her  name  being  Blanche,  too  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  thing,  I  suspect ;  the  Beresfords,  yoa 
know,  never  call  her  Blanche,  but  Lina,  from  her 
second  name,  Caroline,  on  account  of  their  having  a 
Blanche  of  their  own,  Lady  Devereux.  I  dare  say 
they  always  wrote  of  Lina  Leslie,  if  they  ever  wrote 
to  him  about  her  at  all."  / 

"  I  see :  well ;  it  is  manifest  enough  how  things 
are  going :  all 's  well  that  ends  well." 

*^  All 's  well  that  ends  well,"^  echoed  her  mother, 
kissing  her  forehead,  with  a  secret  prayer  that  all 
may  end  well  for  her  also,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  probability. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  March  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
her  young  ladies  went  with  a  few  friends  to  see  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel  Beresford  and 
Major  Cresswell  were,  as  usual,  of  the  party.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Beresford  arrived,  it  was  manifest, 
to  Blanche  at  least,  that  something  was  the  mattert 
for  a  cloud  sat  on  his  brow,  usually  so  clear  and 
open,  and  he  seemed  uncomfortable  and  abstracted, 
very  unlike  himself  However,  he  took  his  aocos- 
tomed  place  by  her  side,  and  appeared  more  anx- 
ious even  than  usual  to  converse  with  her  as  much 
apart  as  circumstances  allowed.  As  the  whole  party, 
divided  into  twos  and  threes,  wandered  about  m  the 
moonlight,  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient 
tete-h-ttte  for  confidential  conversation ;  but  it  was 
long  before  cither  spoke.  At  last,  as  with  an  effort, 
^^  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  ^*  that  to-night  I  must  wish 
you  good  by." 

"  Good  by  ?  " 

'^  Yes ;  I  must  be  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  time  to 
catch  the  direct  boat  to-morrow  night." 

"  Why  ?  has  an}'thing  happened  to  your  father 
or  mother  ?  "  asked  Blanche,  anxiously. 

**  No,  noHiin^.  I  may  as  well  tell  you ;  it  is  a 
qualm  of  conscience,  but  one  I  can't  get  over.  I 
think,  afler  six  yeara*  absence,  I  have  behaved  very 
cruelly  in  coming  here  at  all ;  and  to-day  I  have  had 
a  letter,  urcing  me  to  stay  on  and  enjoy  myself." 

"  Which  has  acted  by  contraries  ?  "  asked  Blanche, 
inwardly  smiling. 

"  Exactly ;  it  made  me  feel  what  a  brute  I  have 
been ;  and  so  I  'm  off." 

Blanche  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  and  he 
went  on. 

*'  But  I  cannot  go  without  asking  if  I  may  ever 
hope  to  meet  you  again.  I  think  you  must  have 
seen,  —  you  can  scarcely  have  mistaken  my  feelings. 
Only  just  tell  me  if  I  may  come  back  again ;  when 
I  have  seen  my  father  and  mother,  may  I  come  back 
to  you  ?    In  short,  can  you  give  me  any  hope  ?  " 

Wliat  Blanche's  answer  was  we  will  not  mc|uire ; 
indeed,  it  niight  be  reported  as  "^  inaudible  in  the 
gallery."  Wnatever^it  was,  however,  it  seemed  to 
give  satisfaction,  for  the  Colonel's  next  observation, 
afler  ainoment  or  two  of  entranced  silence,  was  that 
**  he  was  too  happy." 

"  But,  Colonel  Beresford,"  said  Blanche,  at  last, 
rallying  all  her  dignity,  *'  I  must  not  let  you  go 
without  explaining  everything.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  think  you  have  not  found  out  who  I  am." 
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'*  WIm  tou  are  ?  Blanche,  —  mj  own  Blanche, 
I  hone.     W  hat  can  you  mean  ?  '* 

^Kva  know  abont  lana  LesHe,  your  fiither's 
ward." 

«Wdl?" 

"  My  name  is  Blanche  Caroline,  and  they  called 
me  Liaa.^ 

^'Ib  itpoesible?"  He  stopped  short  and  ^ed 
in  her  face ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  depths  of  sentiment 
in  which  they  were  plunged,  they  both  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

^  Well,  that  is  a  denouement  Mv  Blanche  and 
Lina  Leslie  one  and  the  same!  M^  Blanche,  I 
must  teU  you  that  Lina  has  been  my  nightmare,  my 
dread,  my  bete  noire;  it  was  to  escape  marrying  you 
that  I  came  here  instead  of  goin^  home." 

^  And  it  was  to  escape  marrying  you  that  I  came 
here." 

'*Ib  it  possible?  I  had  no  idea  that  they  had 
spoken  of  you.  I  got  letters  at  Marseilles,  urging 
me  to  hurry  home  and  secure  this  wonderful  heiress, 
abont  whom  they  had  been  boring  my  life  out  al- 
ready ;  so  I  turned  about  at  once,  and  sailed  back  to 
Grcnoa  in  the  very  first  packet" 

'*  They  told  me  I  was  to  marr^  you ;  so  I  set 
off  at  once,  and  ran  away  here  with  my  aunt  and 
cousin." 

'*  Well,  if  that  is  not  poetical  justice,  I  don't  know 
what  is." 

Very  much  amused  were  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary 
at  this  denouement,  wliich  even  in  the  dim  Roman 
lamplight  was  revealed  to  them  by  their  first  glance 
at  Blanche's  tell-tale  face,  as  they  drove  home. 

""  You  are  a  couple  of  undutiful  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  when  Colonel  Beresford  called  the  next 
morning,  before  starting  for  Civita  Vecchia,  "  and 
do  not  deserve  for  things  to  turn  out  so  happily." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  therefore  do 
you  not  think  that  we  are  bound  to  make  what  rep- 
aration we  can  by  carrying  out  our  parents'  wishes 
as  soon  as  ^possible  ?  " 

All  parties  being  at  last  agreed,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  wait  for  but  the  arrangements  of  lawyers  and 
dressmakers.  These,  however,  —  a  splendid  for- 
tune and  proportionately  splendid  trousseau  being 
in  ouestion,  —  were  sufficiently  tardy,  or  at  least 
would  have  been,  but  that  Major  Cresswell's  r^- 
ment  was  unexpectedly  ordered  to  Corfu.  Major 
Cresswell  would  not  depart  without  Mary,  by  this 
time  his  promised  bride,  and  Blanche  would  not 
Hear  of  being  married  without  Mary  for  her  brides- 
maid. So  settlements  and  lace-fiounces  had  to  be 
expedited,  and  early  in  the  month  of  June  Blanche 
became, -what  she  bad  so  often  vowed  she  would 
rather  die  than  become,  the  wife  of  Herbert  Beres- 
ford. 

And  now  eight  years  have  passed,  and  neither 
party  has  repented ;  they  can  scarcely  even  regret 
the  folly  of  their  mutual  avoidance,  as  it  brought 
about  BO  satisfactory  a  result,  though  they  are  quite 
Toa<ly  to  laugh  at  each  other  and  at  themselves,  and 
to  tell  their  Sttle  ones  the  story  of  their  **  much  ado 
about  nothing." 

THE  OLDEST  RELIC  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TmsRE  is  an  anecdote  on  record  of  some  English 
Tisitors  to  one  of  the  continental  churches  which 
boasted  of  its  relics,  having  been  shown  a  very  old 
aword  as  one  of  its  rarest  treasuresi  "What  is 
this  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  party.  "  That  sword,  sir," 
said  the  custodian,  "  is  tne  one  with  which  Balaam 


smote  his  obstinate  ass."  "  Ass ! "  retorted  the  ques- 
tioner; why.  Scripture  does  not  mention  that  Ba- 
laam had  a  sword,  but  only  that  he  wished  for  one." 
"  O,  sir,"  was  the  read^  reply,  "  this  is  the  very 
sword  which  Balaam  desired  to  have!"  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  authenticity  of  this 
swora,  we  can  offer  satisfactory  proof  that  £!ngland 
possesses  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity,  fullv  six  cen- 
turies older  than  the  age  of  Balaam,  whicn  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen  justly  declared  to  be  *Uhe  oldest 
royal  and  human  remains  to  which  a*date  can  be 
assigned  in  the  world."  In  a  laxge  glass  case,  stand- 
ing m  one  of  the  upper  chambers  of  our  great  Na- 
tional Museum,  is  to  be  seen  the  skeleton,  decently 
encased  in  its  original  burial  clothes,  of  one  Pha- 
raoh Mykerinus,  and  surroimded  by  fragments  of 
the  coffin,  whereon  the  name  of  its  occupant  can  be 
easily  read  by  the  Egyptologists  of  the  present  day; 
affording  thereby  conclusive  evidence  that  it  once 
contained  the  mummy  of  a  king  who  was  reigning 
in  Egypt  more  than  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  thus  explained.  About 
two  years  ago,  Herr  Diimichcn,  a  German  explorer 
of  the  monuments  of  Eg3rpt,  following  up  the  indi- 
cations pointed  out  by  M.  Mariette,  a  distinguished 
archaeologist,  discovered  on  the  buried  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  Osiris,  at  Ab^^dos,  a  lai^e  tablet  contain- 
ing tne  names  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  from  the  time 
of  Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah  and  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  unto  that  of  Pharaoh  Seti 
I.,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Rameses  the  Great, 
including  thereby  the  chronology  of  nine  centuries ; 
viz.  from  B.  C.  2,800  to  B.  C.  1,400.  This  historical 
tablet,  by  far  the  most  important  ever  yet  discovered, 
may  be  compared  to  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
kings  of  England  at  the  Crystal  I^lace,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  which  we  presume,  will  afford  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  wanderer  from  New  Zealand,  when 
in  the  year  of  grace  1966  he  may  be  exploring  the 
ruins  of  ancient  London,  of  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  monarchs  of  England. 

Astronomical  evidence,  moreover,  enables  us  to 
determine  the  time  of  two  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Egypt,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
our  present  subject.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  fixed 
the  age  of  the  Great  PjTamid  of  Ghizch  to  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-second  century,  B.  C.  The 
tablet  of  Abydos  shows  that  the  Pharaoh  whose 
bones  we  now  possess  succeeded  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  with  only  two  intervening  kings. 
The  tropical  cycle  has  been  calculated  bv  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  at  B.  C.  2,005,  a  date  which  coin- 
cides with  Abraham's  sojourn  in  that  country.  W« 
are  therefore  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  re- 
mains of  Pharaoh  Mykerinus  belong  to  the  age  to 
which  we  have  assigned  them.  About  forty  years 
ago,  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizch  were  explored  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyso,  whose  work 
affords  much  valuable  information  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Egyptian  archaeology.  As 
he  was  not  present  when  these  identical  remains 
were  discovered,  he  gives  the  account  of  their  be- 
ing found  in  the  woras  of  his  superintendent,  who 
thus  minutely  records  the  details :  — 

"  By  vour  request  I  send  you  the  particulars  of 
the  findmg  of  the  bones,  mumm^-cloth,  and  parts  of 
the  coffin  in  the  third  pyramid.  In  cleanng  the 
rubbish  out  of  the  large  entrance  room,  after  the 
men  had  been  employed  there  several  days  and  had 
advanced  some  distance  towards  the  S.  E.  earner, 
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some  bones  were  first  discovered  all  together,  and 
no  parts  of  the  coffin  or  bones  could  be  lound  in  the 
room.  I  therefore  had  the  rubbish,  which  had  been 
previously  turned  oat  of  the  same  room,  carefully 
re-examined,  when  several  P<^^  of  the  coffin  and 
the  mummy  were  found,  lliere  was  about  three 
feet  of  rubbish  on  the  top  of  the  lid ;  and  from  the 
fact  of  the  bones  and  part  of  the  coffin  being  all 
found  together,  it  appeared  as  if  the  coffin  had  been 
brought  to  that  spot,  and  there  unpacked." 

It  is  known  that  the  Saracens  broke  into  and 
plundered  the  Pyramids  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Ecu'isi,  an  Arabian  au- 
thor of  repute,  whoeives  an  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  third  Pyramid,  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  says:  ^^ After  they 
had  worked  at  it  for  six  months  with  axes,  in  great 
numbers,  hopnng  to  find  treasure,  they  came  at  last, 
to  a  long  blue  basin.  When  they  had  broken  the 
covering  of  it,  they  found  nothing  but  the  ikcayed^ 
rotten  remains  of  a  man,  but  no  treasures  by  his  side, 
excepting  some  golden  tablets,  inscribed  with  charac- 
ters of  a  language  nobody  could  understand.  Each 
man's  share  of  tne  profits  of  these  amounted  to  one 
hundred  dinars." 

**  The  golden  tablets,"  inscribed  in  an  unknown 
language,  were  of  course  carried  off  by  the  plunder- 
ers, who,  though  unable  to  comprehend  tne  m}'s- 
teries  of  hieroglyphics,  well  unacrstood  that  uni- 
versal tongue  wnicn  has  been  the  circulatinjg  medium 
of  all  ages  and  all  people  fix>m  the  bemnnmg  of  the 
world.  ^*  The  Ions  blue  basin,"  in  other  words  the 
sarcophagus,  whicn  once  held  the  coffin  of  King 
Mykerinus,  remained  in  its  original  position,  until 
six  centuries  later  the  explorations  of  Colonel  Vyse 
took  place.  The  sarcophagus  was  then  found  to  be 
composed  of  basalt,  wnich  bore  a  fine  polish  of  a 
mixed  blue  and  brown  color.  The  exterior  was 
very  beautifiillv  carved  in  compartments,  not  unlike 
the  Doric  style,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that 
Grecian  architecture  owes  its  ori^n  to  E^ypt 

Unfortunately,  the  ship  containing  this  beautifiil 
tomb  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  thus 
what  was  destined  for  England  became  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  its  more  pre- 
cious contents,  which  Edrisi  so  ignobly  describes  as 
"  the  decayed,  rotten  remains  of  a  man,"  and  which 
are  in  reality  the  veritable  bones  of  good  King 
Mykerinus,  whose  interesting  history  proves  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  are  visible  to  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  in  the  estimation  of  some,  the  most  vcQuable, 
as  they  certainly  are  the  most  ancient,  of  all  the 
archaeological  treasures  contained  in  tiie  British 
Museum. 

The  gods  of  E^ypt  have  long  passed  away,  —  the 
tombs  of  her  kings  have  been  rifled,  —  **son  of 
Pharaoh  "  has  become  a  byword  and  reproach  in  the 
land  which  once  was  ruled  by  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  antiquity,  but  Tfhich  no  longer  possesses  a  prince 
of  its  own,  —  Egypt  has  become  ^^  the  basest  of 
kingdoms,"  —  the  so-called  towns  of  Upper  Egypt 
consist  of  mud-walled  huts,  built  up  beside  her  for- 
mer gOTceous  temples,  and  the  most  magnificent  pal- 
ace-tombs which  tbe  world  has  ever  seen,  —  desola- 
tion is  visible  on  every  side ;  —  but  the  corpse  of  the 
good  old  King  Mj^kerinus,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  foreign  scholar,  "  reposes  at  this  hour 
in  greater  security  than  it  did  four  thousand  years 
ago,  in  the  island,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  whose 
freedom  and  free  institutions  are  stronger  bulwarks 
than  the  ocean  which  encircles  her,  among  the  treas- 


ures of  all  the  realms  of  nature,  and  the  most  ex- 
alted remains  of  human  art.  May  its  rest  never  be 
disturbed,  so  long  as  the  stream  of  history  shall  roll 
on!" 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Journal  pour  Tous  is  publishing  a  French 
version  of  ^'  Oliver  Twist,"  with  some  very  admirable 
illustrations. 

Somebody  in  Leipzig  has  invented  a  cheek  for 
runaway  horses.  A  supplemental  rein  is  attached 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  curb  of  each  hone,  and  then 
united  are  led  alon^  the  pole  through  conductors, 
and  so  brought  within  reach,  by  coming  up  throng 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  footboard.  When  the 
horses  get  beyond  control  with  the  ordinary'  reins, 
this  is  used,  and  by  pulling  it,  each  horse's  head  is 
wrenched  outward,  and  they  are  lefl  to  waste  their 
strength  in  pulling  against  each  other. 

L'Univers  Illustri  sKys  that  the  French  Academy 
are  thinking  of  making  the  ceremonies  of  their  bi- 
centennial anniversary  take  place  at  Paris,  next 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  great  exhibition.  The  same 
paper  publishes  for  the  first  time  some  verses,  which 
Th^pnile  Gautier  wrote  in  September,  1831,  ad- 
dressed to  the  youn^  sculptor,  Jean  Duseigneor, 
whose  name  figured  m  the  doings  of  the  Rencontre 
school  about  that  time,  and  who  has  just  died,  leav- 
ing behind  him  no  specimens  of  his  skill  more  re- 
markable than  his  bust  of  Gautier  himself,  and  that 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

If,  during  a  recent  sale,  a  stranger  had  entered 
the  auction-room  of  that  house  in  Leicester  Sauare 
where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  formerly  resided,  be 
would  probably  have  experienced  very  considerable 
surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  the  pro- 
ceedings going  on.  If,  too,  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  dresses  and  garments 
which  hung  in  every  direction  were  the  spoil  from 
some  Eastern  city  which  had  been  sacked,  he  might 
very  well  have  believed  the  statement  The  sale  of 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  of  the  late  Royal  English 
Opera  Company  was  taking  place,  and  costumes  of 
every  conceivable  kind  were  bein^  knocked  down  to 
a  small  knot  of  people — half  Christian,  half  Jew— 
who  appeared  to  treat  these  gorgeous  and  spangled 
clothes  m  a  very  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  There 
were  harlequins'  suits,  clowns'  suits,  and  thrillingly- 
sensational  demons'  garments,  which  could  be  jmu^ 
chased  complete  by  any  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame 
for  25s.  each,  or  at  least  not  more  than  SOs.  The 
dresses  of  forty  beautiful  fairies  realized  only  5«.  6J.; 
and  a  magnificent  Charles  11.  suit,  ruffled  and  laced, 
brought  only  50s.  The  wardrobe  was  very  strong 
in  Chinese  Mandarins'  dresses,  all  fullv  padded,  ana 
doublets  and  jerkins  could  be  had  by  the  dozen. 
'^  Eight  tights  m  a  lot "  was  a  curious  item  to  specu- 
late in ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  a  m^ntprious  mar 
gician's  dress,  covered  all  over  with  glittering  hiero- 
glyphics, was  secured  by  a  well-known  spiritualist; 
but  this  was  only  a  report  in  the  room.  Ladies'  slips 
and  Elizabethan  trunks  were  prominent  items ;  hat 
the  strangest  article  was  a  very  terrible  green  deril 
which  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  his  tail.  The  catsr 
logue  enumerating  these  "  properties  "  would  putile 
any  non-professional ;  but  the  ouyers,  surrounaed  by 
these  garments  of  departed  demons,  clowns,  fidnes, 
and  magicians,  haggled  and  bid  and  jostled  each 
other  as  if  all  mysteries  were  known  to  them.    To 
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the  stranger,  unaccustomed  to  sucb  sights,  the  sale 
was  a  puzzle.  The  costumes  of  all  periods  and 
classes  of  society  huns  around  the  room,  and,  in  the 
middle,  the  lessee  of  Astlcy's  and  a  few  other  theat- 
rical celebrities,  might  be  seen  surrounded  by  the 
children  of  Israel. 

At  the  sale  of  the  late  John  Leech's  drawings, 
which  took  place  in  London  some  months  since, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  the  largest  buyers. 
These  original  drawings  have  recently  t^n  framed, 
and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  Prince's  favorite 
apartment  at  Marlborough  House. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  lUwtfrtrte  Zeitung  of 
Leipzig,  that  the  once  famous  Sophie  Schroeder, 
whose  nistrionic  triumphs  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  the  German  stage  in  days  long  past,  celebrated 
her  eighty-fifth  birthday  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
received  many  congratulatory  missives,  and  among 
them  one  from  King  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria. 

A  VERY  curious  optical  instrument,  says  the  Lon- 
don Review^  has  been  invented  by  M.  Houdin.  It 
is  termed  an  iridiscope,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
detection  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  humors  of  the 
eye.  It  consists  simply  of  a  concave  shell,  having  a 
small  aperture  in  its  centre.  The  patient  uses  the 
iridiscope  himself  in  the  following  manner.  The 
instrument  being  placed  upon  the  eye,  he  looks 
through  the  aperture  at  dinused  light,  and  if  the 
humors  of  the  eye  be  altered  in  character,  minute 
particles  will  be  seen  floating  in  the  field  of  vision. 
M.  Houdin  says  its  principle  is  something  like  that 
upon  which  a  water  carafe  is  held  up  to  the  light  to 
detect  whether  its  contents  are  pure. 

An  amusing  story  is  now  going  the  round  of  the 
Paris  clubs.  It  appears  that  a  short  time  a^  a 
foreign  prince  maoe  a  heavy  bet  that  he  would  be 
arrested  by  the  police  without  committing  any 
offence  whatever,  or  in  any  way  provoking  the  au- 
thorities. The  bet  having  been  taken  by  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Club,  the  prince  went  to  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  caf^s  in  Paris,  dressed  in  a  bat- 
tered hat,  a  ragged  blouse,  and  boots  all  in  holes, 
and,  sitting  down  at  one  of  the  tables,  ordered  a 
cup  of  co0ee.  The  waiters,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  so  suspicious-looking  a  customer ;  upon  which 
the  prince  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket'  and  showed 
them  a  bundle  of  bank-notes.  The  proprietor  then 
ordered  the  coffee  to  be  served,  sending  meanwhile 
to  the  nearest  police-«tation  for  a  sergent-de-ville. 
The  prince  was  duly  arrested  and  taken  to  the  com- 
missary of  police,  where  he  stated  who  he  was,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  to  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  made  the  bet  to  prove  his  identity.  A  similar 
story  was  told  at  Vienna  some  time  ago  of  a  Hun- 

Einan  Prince  Szandar,  M.  de  Mettemich's  son-in- 
w,  who,  in  order  to  make  his  arrest  quite  sure, 
took  the  bank-notes  out  of  his  boots. 

The  following  characteristic  letter,  addressed  by 
Mr.  Charies  Dickens  to  the  editor  of  The  (London) 
Athenaum,  contains  some  Interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  production  of  the  **  Pickwick  Papers." 

Qad*s  Hill  Placi,  March  28,  1866. 

As  the  author  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  (and  of  one 
or  two  other  hooks),  I  send  vou  a  few  facts,  and  no  com- 
ments, having  re^rence  to  a  letter  signed  **  K.  Sevmour," 
which  in  your  editorial  discretion  you  published  last 
week. 

3(r.  Seymour  the  artist  never  originated,  suggested, 
or  in  any  way  had  to  do  with,  save  as  illustrator  of  what 
I  devised,  an  incident,  a  character  (except  the  sporting 


tastes  of  Mr.  Winkle),  a  name,  a  phrase,  or  a  word,  to 
be  found  in  the  "Pickwick  Papers." 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Seymour's  nandwriting,  I  believe,  in 
my  Ufe. 

I  never  even  saw  Mr.  Seymour  but  once  in  my  lifb, 
and  that  was  within  eight-and-forQr  hours  of  his  un- 
timely death.  Two  persons,  both  still  living,  were  pres- 
ent on  that  short  occasion. 

Mr.  Seymour  died  when  only  the  first  twenty-four 

{>rinted  pa^s  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  were  pub- 
ished ;  l  think  before  the  next  three  or  four  pages  were 
completely  written ;  I  am  sure  before  one  subsequent 
line  of  the  book  was  invented.  % 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  "  Pickwick 
Papers,"  published  in  October,  1847,  I  thus  described 
the  origin  of  that  work :  "  I  was  a  young  man  of  three- 
and-t^'enty,  when  the  present  publishers,  attracted  by 
some  pieces  I  was  at  that  time  writing  in  the  Morning 
ChroMcU  newspaper  (of  which  one  series  had  lately  been 
collected  and  pahlished  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by 
my  esteemed  mend  Mr.  Georp^  Cruikshank),  waited 
upon  me  to  propose  a  something  that  should  be  pub- 
lished in  shiUing  numbers,  —  then  only  known  to  me, 
or,  I  believe,  to  anybody  else,  by  a  dim  recollection  of 
certain  interminable  novels  in  that  form,  which  used, 
some  five-aad- twenty  years  ago,  to  be  carried  about  the 
country  by  pedlers,  and  over  some  of  which  I  remem- 
ber I  have  sued  innumerable  tears,  before  I  served  my 
apprenticeship  to  Life. ....  The  idea  propounded  to  me 
was  that  the  monthly  something  should  be  a  vehicle  for 
certain  plates  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  there 
was  a  notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that  admirable  hu- 
morous artist,  or  of  my  visitor  (I  forget  which),  that  a 
"  Nimrod  Club,"  the  members  of  which  were  to  go  out 
shootine,  fishing,  and  so  Ibrth,  and  getting  themselves 
into  difficulties  through  their  want  of  dexterity,  would 
be  the  best  means  of  introducing  these.  I  objected,  on 
consideration,  that  although  bom  and  partly  bred  in  the 
country  I  was  no  great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of 
all  kinds  of  locomotion ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novdi, 
and  had  been  already  much  used ;  that  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
text ;  and  that  I  should  like  to  take  my  own  way,  with 
a  freer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was 
afraid  I.  should  ultimately  do  so  in  any  case,  whatever 
course  I  might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting.  My 
views  being  defeired  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
wrote  the  first  number;  from  me  proof-sheets  of  which 
Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  the  Club,  and  that 
happy  portrait  of  its  founder,  by  which  be  is  always 
recognized,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  made  him  a 
reality.  I  connected  Mr.  i*ickwick  with  a  club,  because 
of  the  original  suggestion,  and  I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with 
a  number  6f  twenty-four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two, 
and  four  illustrations  in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's sudden  and  lamented  death  before  the  second 
number  was  published  brought  about  a  quick  decision 
upon  a  point  already  in  agitation ;  the  number  became 
one  of  thirty-two  pages  with  two  illustrations,  and  re- 
mained so  to  the  end. 

In  July,  1849,  some  incoherent  assertions  made  by 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  course  of  certain  en- 
deavors of  hers  to  raise  money,  induced  me  to  address  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Chapman,  then  the  only  surriv- 
ing  business-partner  in  the  original  firm  of  Chapman  & 
Hall,  who  first  published  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  re- 
questing him  to  inform  me  in  writing  whether  the  fore- 
going statement  was  correct 

In  Mr.  Chapman's  confirmatory  answer,  immediately 
written,  he  reminded  me  that  I  had  given  Mr.  Seymour 
more  credit  than  was  his  due.  "  As  this  letter  is  to  be 
historical,"  he  wrote,  "  I  may  as  well  claim  what  little 
belongs  to  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  is,  the  figure  of 
Pickwick.  Seymour's  first  sketch,"  made  from  the  proof 
of  my  first  chapter,  "  was  of  a  long,  thin  man.  The 
present  immortal  one  he  made  from  my  description  of  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Richmond." 

ChjlBubs  Diokbkb. 
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An  English  paper,  in  recording  a  8infi;iilar  case  of 
soicide,  8a>'8 :  **  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  first  idea 
of  the  guillotine  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Charles 
Yollance,  who  has  just  committed  suicide  here  in 
London  by  means  of  such  a  machine,  was  taken 
firom  the  reports  given  in  most  of  the  Continental 
newspapers,^  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  death  of  M. 
Couvreux,  a  French  gentleman.  It  appears  that 
this  unfortunate  man  was  possessed  of  two  ideas, — 
a  life  of  perfect  virtue,  and  deatji  without  pain. 
H|^  collected  every  work  upon  the  ffuiUotine,  and  in 
due  time  constructed  one  in  his  oedroom  on  the 
most  approved  principles,  the  axe  weighing  nearly 
150  lbs.  Cats  and  fowls  belonging  to  uie  neighbors 
were  occasionally  missed,  and  with  these,  it  is  sup- 

gDsed,  were  performed  his  earliest  experiments, 
plendid  curtains  were  next  hun^  around  the  in- 
strument of  death,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  M. 
Couvreux,  attired  in  white  flannel,  lay  down,  face 
uppermost,  under  the  machine.  In  the  morning, 
tne  body  was  found  in  this  position,  the  head  having 
been  struck  ofl*  on  to  a  pillow  of  eider-down  laid 
for  the  purpose.  The  will,  dividing  his  property 
amongst  the  hotel  servants,  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  subject  of  a  legal  dispute.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  preparations  made  by  Yollance,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  he  had  taken  his  ghastly 
lesson  firom  Couvreux." 


IN  LONDON,  MARCH,  1866. 

To-]>AY  the  streets  are  dull  and  dreary, 

Heavily,  slowly,  the  rain  is  falling, 
I  hear  around  me,  and  am  weary, 

The  people  murmuring  and  calling ; 
The  gloomy  room  is  full  of  faces, 

Firelight  shadows  are  on  the  floor. 
And  the  deep  wind  cometh  fix>m  country  places. 
And  the  rain  hath  a  voice  I  would  hear  no  more. 
Ah,  wear^  days  of  windy  weather  1 

And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never ! 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together. 
In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

If  yonder,  where  the  clouds  part  slowly, 
The  face  for  which  my  soul  is  sighing 
Should  smile  upon  me,  I  should  solely 
Cover  my  face  in  terror,  crying;  — 
He  nurst  his  boy  in  days  departed 
'    In  such  a  firelight  long  ago. 
And  I  am  dull  and  human-hearted. 
And  't  is  hard  to  feel  that  he  loved  me  so ! 
Ah,  weary  days  of  windy  weather ! 

And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  that  lost  life  that  Uves  forever ! 

Ah,  sad  and  slow  the  rain  is  falling,  — 
And  singing  on  seems  sad  without  him ! 

Ah,  wearily  the  wind  is  calling  I 
Would  that  mine  arms  were  round  about  him ! 


For  the  world  rolls  on  with  air  and  ocean 

Wetly  and  windily  round  and  round. 
And  sleeping  he  feefetli  the  sad  still  motion 
And  dreameth  of  me,  though  his  sleep  be  sound ! 
Ah,  wearjr  days  of  wincfy  weather  I 

And  will  the  rain  cease  never,  never  I 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  that  lost  life  that  lives  forever ! 

I  sing,  because  my  heart  is  aching. 

With  hollow  sounds  around  me  ringing: 
Ah,  nevermore  shall  he  awaking 

Yearn  to  the  Singer  and  the  Sin^g ! 
Yet  sleep,  my  fiither,  calm  and  breathless, 
And  if  thou  dreamest,  dream  on  in  joy ! 
While  over  thy  grave  walks  Love  the  deadiless, 
Stir  in  the  danLuess  and  bless  thy  boy  I 
Ah,  wearjr  days  c£  windy  weather ! 

And  Inll  the  rain  cease  never,  never ! 
A  summer  past  we  sat  together, 
In  th&t  lost  life  that  lives  forever! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


TOO  LATE. 

Ay,  I  saw  her,  we  have  met, — 

Married  eyes  how  sweet  they  be. 
Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Than  you  might  have  been  with  me? 
Silence  I  make  no  more  ado  I  — 

Did  she  think  I  should  forget  ? 
Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Margaret,  Margaret. 

Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy, 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine; 
What  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

O,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 
Such  an  easv  thing  to  take 

And  I  did  not  want  it  then ; 
Fool!  I  wish  my  heart  would  break, 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 

Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work, 

Each  of  us  has  felt  it  now, 
Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk, 

Self-betrayed  of  eyes  and  brow ; 
As  for  me,  I  went  my  way. 

And  a  better  man  drew  nigh, 
Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay. 

What  the  winner's  hand  threw  by. 

Matters  not  in  deserts  old, 

What  was  bom,  and  waxed,  and  yeaned, 
Year  to  year  its  meaning  told, 

I  am  come, — its  deeps  are  learned, — 
Come,  but  there  is  naught  to  say,  — 

Married  eyes  with  mine  have  met 
Silence !  O,  I  had  my  day, 

Margaret,  Margaret 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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TBICHINIASIS. 

The  public  have  been  startled  lately  by  the  pab- 
Ikhed  accounts  of  a  new  and  terrible  disease  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Saxony,  which  brings 
to  mind  some  of  the  most  terrible  puppies  of  Egypt 
The  disease  in  question,  termed  Trichmissis,  caused 
by  the  raTaM  on  the  human  muscle  of  a  minute 
vonn,  termM  the  TMchinu  sjnraUs,  coming  so  close 
upon  the  cattle  disease,  did  mdeed,  to  the  ignorant, 
M>pear  to  justify  some  of  the  terrible  prophecies  of 
I/r.  Cumming,  but  to  the  more  intelligent,  and 
especially  to  the  medical  mind,  it  came  as  an  old 
story,  oingnlarly  enough,  the  wcnrm  which  is  now 
oocnpyine  the  attention  of  German  anatomists  was 
disooverM  as  long  ago  as  1835,  by  Professor  Owen. 
Both  Mr.  John  mlton,  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Wormald,  the  demon- 
strator at  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  two  years  pre- 
viously observed  small  white  bodies  interspersed 
among  the  muscles  of  subjects  under  dissection,  and 
that  uiey  were  of  a  gritty  character  was  evident 
frmn  the  manner  in  mich  they  turned  the  edges  of 
the  knives.  One  of  these  specimens  of  affected 
muscles  was,  in  the  year  mentioned,  given  to  pro- 
fesscMT  Owen  by  Mr.  Paget>  then  a  student,  for  in- 
spection. These  speckles  the  distinguished  anatomist 
oiseovered,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  the  capsule 
of  a  very  fine  worm,  which  was  seen  coiled  up  closely 
within  it. 

From  its  hair^like  fineness,  its  discoverer  derived 
the  term  ^'  trichina,"  and  from  the  spiral  manner  in 
which  it  was  invanablv  found  eoil^  up  within  its 
envelope,  he  added  tne  word  *' spiralis."  Hence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  An  account  of  this 
newly-^iseovered  parasite  was  oublished  by  Professor 
Owen  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  1835,  headed,  ^  Description  of  a  Microscopic 
Entozoon  infesting  the  muscles  of  the  human  body." 
This  paper  gave  a  very  minute  account  of  the  crea- 
tnret  ulustniied  with  drawings,  and  established  his 
claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  one  of  our  latest  found 
inhabitants,  which  has  made  such  a  sensation  in  the 
world. 

The  discovery  made  much  noise  at  the  time 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  Professor's  paper  drew 
the  attention  of  the  anatomists  of  Europe  to  the 
worm.  But  one  or  two^  cases  were  recorded  of  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  human  body,  and  the 
matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  years,  until 
the  Gennan  Professors  again  drew  attention  to  it, 
and  completed  our  knowlMge  of  its  method  of  intro- 
dnctioa. 


Professor  Luschka,  of  Tubingen,  carried  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  worm  perhaps  up  to  its  highest  point 
anatomically,  and  in  the  same  year  the  method  of 
transmisrion  of  the  worm  fitun  one  animal  to  another 
was  made  out  by  a  series  of  experiments  instituted 
by  Herbst  von  iNachrichten.  He  cave  the  flesh  of 
a  hedgehog,  'vriiich  he  knew  to  be  infested  with 
trichina,  to  young  dc^,  and  speedily  found  that  all 
their  voluntary  muscles  were  full  <»  these  worms. 
But  although  this  important  step  was  made  out, 
little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  His  experiments  were 
repeated  in  Scotland  and  England,  out  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  worm  got  into  the  muscle  was 
yet  undiscovered.  Kenker,  in  1860,  was  lucky 
enough  to  supply  this  knowledge. 

Tte  body  or  a  servant  girl,  who  had  died  with 
man;^  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  came  under 
the  inspection  at  the  anatomist  He  found  her 
voluntary  musdes  to  be  full  of  trichinss ;  and,  upon 
inquiring  into  her  case,  he  feund  that  she  had  as- 
sisted in  the  making  of  sausaces  about  three  weeks 
before  she  was  taken  ill,  and  that  she  had  eaten 
some  of  the  raw  meat  a  few  days  before  her  illness 
commenced.  The  butcher  who  had  killed  thepig, 
and  se vc«d  members  of  the  fiunilf ,  had  been  a££ct- 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gurl,  but  had  recov- 
ered. 

The  sausages  and  hams  were  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  full  of  worms  "  encapsuled,"  as  it  is 
termed,  or  surrounded  with  an  envelope ;  but,  in  the 
girl,  the  worms  were  found  among  the  muscles  in  a 
See  state.  From  this  evidence  the  manner  in  which 
the  parasite  obtained  entrance  to  the  human  body 
was  fillip  made  out.  Pork  —  uncooked  pork — was 
the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  parasite  was  en- 
isled to  enter  the  human  body. 

But,  says  the  reader,  why  should  pork  only  be  the 
means  of  conveying  the  entozoa  to  the  human  body  ? 
The  reason  is,  that  the  pig  is  the  only  animal  eaten 
by  man  that  is  partially  a  carnivorous  feeder.  It  is 
supjiosed  that  the  nig  obtains  them  fix>m  dead  rats, 
which  are  often  infested  with  these  worms,  or  other 
earbage.  Birds,  although  carrion  feeders,  cannot, 
Smt  some  unknown  reason,  be  infested  with  die  worm. 
In  the  horse,  the  calf,  and  the  youne  and  old  dog, 
says  Dr.  Thudichum,  the  young  trionina  are  bom, 
but  thef  cannot  pierce  the  intestines,  and  therefore 
cannot  immigrate  into  the  flesh. 

Of  course  it  is  just  possible  that  the  worm  ma;jr  be 
conveyed,  like  we  tape^worm,  through  the  medium 
of  impure  water.  We  are  not  likely  to  drink  this, 
but  it  often  happens  that  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
watered  from  impure  tanks,  into  which  these  crea- 
tures may  have  got. 
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It  Ib  certainhr  an  objectioa  to  the  modern  system 
of  watering  with  liquid  manure,  that  in  this  way  the 
tape-worm,  and  possibly  the  trichina,  may  find  their 
way  on  to  the  yegetables  which  we  eat,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  be  receiving  noxious  intestinal  worms 
into  our  system.  For  instance,  some  people  water 
their  strawberries  with  liquid  manure,  not  thinking 
of  the  little  serpent  that  may  be  hidden  in  the  fruit. 

It  is  now  known  that,  after  entering  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  the  parasite  finds  its  breeding-ground, 
and  brings  forth  immense  numbers  of  young,  which 
immediately  b^n  to  make  their  way  through  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  and  migrate  into  the  muscles. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  mese  disagreeable  ad- 
.  venturers  always  select  the  voluntary  muscles,  or 
those  which  are  moved  at  our  will.  The  heart  and 
kidneys,  and  those  parts  of  the  viscera  whioh  act 
independently  of  the  will,  are  scarcely  ever  affected. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  dispute  how  the  worms  get 
distributed  so  generally  over  the  body :  some  anat- 
omists asserting  that  they  make  their  wav  directly 
by  boring,  as  the  ship-worm  bores  through  a  piece 
of  timber ;  but  Dr.  Thudichum,  who  was  appointed 
in  1864  to  investigate  the  subject  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  asserts  that  they  enter 
the  circulation,  and  are  in  this  manner  distributed 
equally  \>ver  every  part  of  the  body.  To  use  his 
words :  '*  Arrived  in  the  capillaries  (terminal  blood- 
Tessels)  they  penetrate  their  two-coated  walls,  sepa- 
rating the  fibres  as  a  man  separates  the  branches  of 
a  hedge,  when  creeping  through  it,  and  are  now 
either  at  once  in  muscular  tissue,  their  proper  feed- 
ing-ground, or  get  into  inhospitable  tissues  and  cavi- 
ties, and  there  either  perish  or  escape  from  them  by 
a  renewed  effort  at  locomotion,  enter  the  circulation 
a  second  time,  and  ultimately  perish  in  the  lungs,  or 
arrive  in  some  muscle  to  obtain  a  late  asyhim." 
This  hypothesis  certainly  seems  the  most  reasonable, 
as  it  18  in  agreement  with  the  known  means  by 
which  other  entozoa  migrate.  Arrived  at  the  mus- 
cular tissues,  it  seems  again  questionable  whether 
the  worm  attacks  the  muscle  only,  or  whether  it  is 
not  deposited  in  the  intervals  which  occur  between 
the  bundles  of  muscles.  Leuckhart  says  they  pene- 
trate the  sarcolemma,  and  eat  the  muscular  fibre  it- 
self. Dr.  Thudichum  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
but  once  the  worm  in  the  muscle,  but  alwa}is  outside 
of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  Estrange  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  persons  attacked  with  trichiniasis  have  not  only 
perfec^y  recovered  from  its  effects,  but  have  become 
as  strong  as  ever.  It  could  scarcely  have  happened 
that  the  muscles  of  these  patients  had  been  fed  upon 
by  vast  colonies  of  worms,  which  would  have  inevi- 
tably destroyed  them  beyond  repair.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  worm  finds  its  way  into  all  the  tissues. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  week  afier  immigra- 
tion, the  trichina  has  become  full  grown,  and  now  it 
begins  to  prepare  its  capsule.  It  becomes  fixed  to 
the  spot  in  which  it  is,  solid  matter  is  deposited 
around  it,  and  curled  up  it  lies  immovable  in  its 
plastic  capsule,  and  dies  unless  received  again  into 
the  alimentary  canal  of  another  animal,  which  in 
this  case  of  course  it  never  does. 

The  presence  of  these  enoapuled  trichinae  in  the 
muscles  may  cause  irritation,  but  that  speedily  sub- 
sides ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  many  persons  suffer 
little  harm  from  them  whilst  thus  curled  up,  as  they 
ha;ve  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  subjects  that  have 
been  dissected,  and  whose  previous  history  gave  no 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  disease,  when  severe,  puts 
on  many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  well- 


known  diseases.  The  fever  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  parent  worms  in  the  intestines  may  be,  as 
indeed  it  often  has  been,  taken  for  gastric  fever. 
Then,  again,  when  the  young  worms  are  immigratiiig 
into  the  muscles,  the  most  excruciating  agony  seizes 
the  patient ;  he  cannot  move  a  muscle  without  the 
utmost  pain,  and  he  lies  generallv  upon  his  back,  with 
his  1^  a  little  apart,  covered  with  penpirafion. 
The  face  and  neck  become  tumid  with  a  oropsical 
effusion,  which  generally  extends  to  the  leg^  and 
abdomen.  An  attack  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  ap- 
pears to  have  seized  the  individual,  but  for  the  want 
of  the  heart  symptoms.  Again,  the  disease  simulates 
cholera  and  typhus,  and  indeed  poisoning,  in  auiny 
of  its  symptoms ;  but  those  who  have  seen  a  genmne 
case  of  tnchiniasis  cannot  be  deceived,  as  the  whole 
symptoms  present  are  consistent  with  no  other  dis- 
ease. In  cases  of  doubt  a  piece  of  the  living  muscle 
has  been  excised  from  the  biceps  muscle  of  me  arm; 
and  this  test  is  almost  certain  to  be  conclusive,  as  the 
worm  is  distributed,  in  severe  cases,  in  profbsioa 
through  every  voluntary  muscle  cif  the  entire  body. 

Dr.  Thudichum,  speaking  of  a  child  who  died  of 
this  disease,  says  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Simon :  *^  One 
preparation  from  the  biceps  muscle  of  a  child,  four 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  which  died  on  the  seventy- 
ninth  day,  contained  the  astounding  number  of  6fty- 
eight.  Such  a  preparation  was  estimated  to  weigk 
one  fifth  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  every  grain  of 
muscle  contained  on  an  average  one  hundred  tii- 
chinse.  Now  assuming  the  weight  of  the  muscles  of 
an  adult  to  be  only  forty  poun£,  and  assuming  him 
to  be  a  victim  of  trichiniasis,  and  the  parasites 
equally  distributed  throughout  his  body,  he  wonld 
contain  upwards  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  these 
animals." 

The  agony  of  this  pli^e  of  worms  attacking  the 
fine  fibres  of  nerves  distributed  throughout  tiie  mune, 
can  from  this  estimate  be  thoroughly  understood  ia 
the  fever  and  weakness  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
fibre,  and  the  irritation  is  accounted  fi>r  with  equal 


ease. 


The  progress  of  the  disease  is  pretty  much  as  fol- 
lows: During  the  first  stage,  which  lasts  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  there  is  great  intestinal  distiirb- 
ance,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parent  trichins 
in  the  intestines  giving  rise  in  severe  oases  to  alarm- 
ing diarrhoea,  as  may  be  expected. 

The  second  stage  lasts  a  fortnight  or  three  we^ 
— seldom  longer;  during  this  time  the  immigration 
of  the  young  trichinse,  hatched  in  the  intestinal  pas- 
sage, is  takmg  place,  hence  the  agony  througboot 
the  body,  the  dropsy  in  the  face,  the  hurried  breath- 
ing, and  the  fever.  Although  the  dropsy  becomes 
genuine,  it  in  no  manner  depends  upon  kidney  dis- 
ease, as  that  organ  is  never  affected  in  any  way. 

In  the  fourth  week  the  immigration  has  entirdy 
ceased,  and  the  worm  is  beginning  to  be  incapsu- 
lated.  From  this  time  the  patient  begins  to  recov- 
er, the  appetite  improves,  the  pains  become  less,  and 
unless  complications  arise,  as  m  other  severe  feven> 
the  patient  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  health. 

Death  may,  however,  take  place  at  any  sta^  of 
the  disease.  At  the  great  outbreak  of  tms  disease 
which  took  place  at  Calbe,  in  Grermany,  it  was  ob- 
served to  happen  on  the  fifth,  eighth,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  "and  forty-second  days  of  the  illneaa 
Death  generally  is  brought  about  by  exhaustion:  the 
exhaustive  diarrhoaa  which  sometimes  occurs,  togeth- 
er with  the  inability  to  take  food,  and  the  temble 
agony,  easily  explains  this  termination. 

drhe  difficulty  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
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this  disease'  is  consequent  upon  the  impofisibilltj  of 
knowing  what  is  really  the  matter  in  its  early  stages, 
when  ^eatment  is  suone  useful.  In  regular  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  the  physician  is  led  to  suspect 
the  evil  in  the  beginning,  and  then  it  can  be  cut 
short  by  destroying  and  expelling  the  parent  worms 
before  they  have  had  time  to  colonize  the  intestines 
with  their  youn^.  But  at  the  commencement  of  an 
outbreak,  or  in  isolated  cases,  the  symptoms  are  too 
like  those  <^  gastric  fever  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  affection. 

IVerention  is  far  better  than  cure,  and  happily 
this  can  be  easily  accomplishedi  As  pork  is  the  on- 
W  means  by  which  the  parasite  can  enter  the  human 
arame,  we  have  only  to  take  care  that  we  eat  it 
thoroughly  cooked. 

The  Englishman  has  a  very  strong  prejudice  in 
fiiYor  of  doing  his  leg  of  pork  well,  however  much  he 
may  Uke  beefand  mutton  underdone.  The  Germans 
are  apt  to  suffer  desperate  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
because  they  are  fond  of  smoked  sausages,  in  which 
no  heat  is  applied  to  the  meat  The  severi^  of  the 
infection  depends  indeed  upon  the  amount  of  cook- 
ing to  which  the  trichinous  meat  has  been  sub- 
jected, and  the  order  in  which  it  is  affected  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  raw  meat,  smoked  sausages,  cervelat  sausages, 
raw  smoked  ham,  raw  smoked  sausage,  fried  sausage, 
fiied  meat-balls,  brawn,  pickled  pork,  blood  sausage, 
bmled  poHk.  As  few  people  are  likely  to  eat  raw 
pork,  there  seems  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
srom  the  most  dangerous  item  in  the  list ;  but  it  is 
well  to  know  that  boiled  pork  is  in  all  cases  the  most 
harmless. 

The  power  of  the  worm  to  resist  heat  and  cold  is 
very  remarkable.  They  have  been  frozen  to  five 
degrees  below  centigraae,  and  have  been  thawed  to 
life  again.  Ordinary  vermifuges  are  powerless 
against  them, — their  vitality  is  as  great  as  me  wheel- 
worm,  which  seems  almost  indestructible.  Let  our 
friends,  then,  take  care  never  to  touch  the  smallest 
portion  of  underdone  pork,  and  beware  of  Grerman 
sausages,  polonies,  and  things  of  the  same  kind,  as 
they  would  beware  of  an  assassin. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  new  disease,  trichin- 
iasis,  several  epidemics  occurred  in  Germany,  which 
very  much  puzzled  the  physicians. 

In  two  or  three  cases  it  was  supposed  that  the 
persons  suffering  had  been  poisoned  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  and  judicial  inquiries  were  instituted 
without  any  result.  More  generally,  however,  the 
outbreaks  were  ascribed  to  rheumatic  fever,  or  ty- 
phus fever.  It  was  observed  at  the  time  of  theif 
occurrence  that  the  outbreaks  were  confined  to 
particular  famih'es,  regiments,  or  villages. 

The  symptoms,  then  obscure,  are  now  recognized 
as  those  oi  trichiniasis ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  outbreaks  of  this  disor- 
der. They  all  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  pig-sticking  in  Germany,  and  the  very 
characteristic  swelling  of  the  face,  in  the  absence  of 
any  kidney  disease,  was  observed. 

The  mortality  arising  from  this  disease  is  in  direct 
ratio  of  the  severity  or  the  attack,  and  this  depends 
upon  the  number  of  worms  which  may  chance  to  be 
introduced  into  the  body.  One  pig  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  epidemic  far  and  wide  ;  indeed,  many  of 
those  which  have  ravaged  Germany  within  these 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  traced  to  one 
trichinous  pig. 

At  the  outbreak  at  Flancn  one  person  died  out 
of  thirty  attacked.  At  Calbe,  where  the  epidemic 
was  more  severe,  seven  persons  died  out  ot  thirty- 


eight  infected ;  at  Hettstadt,  where  one  trichinous 
pig  infected  one  hundred  and  fifty-ei^ht  persons, 
twenty-eight  died.  From  these  facts  Uie  formida- 
ble nature  of  the  infection  may  be  gathered. 

If  sudden  epidemics  can  he  traced  to  the  action 
of  an  obscure  worm,  may  we  not  hope  that  many 
of  our  disorders,  now  obscure  in  their  origin,  and 
consequently  unmanageable  and  incurable,  will  in 
time  come  to  light,  and  be  amenable  to  treatment  ? 
Possibly  some  more  subtle  power  even  than  the  mi- 
croscope will  be  discovered,  and  give  us  the  power 
of  scrutinizing  diseased  conditions,  and  finding  out 
the  agents  so  stealthily  at  work  in  bringing  the  hu- 
man machine  to  misery  and  premature  oeath. 

TUBNING  THE  TABLES. 

[Tnuulated  for  XmT  Satubdat  firom  ti»e  Aevue  Franf^ise,'] 

I. 

The  personages  of  this  bit  of  wire-drawing  are 
the  usual  ones  of  a  comic  stage ;  namely,  a  lover  and 
two  women,  one  a  coquette,  the  other  not  one.  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  fathers,  uncles,  tutors ; 
but,  without  knowing  what  is  to  come  of  it  sdl,  I  just 
take  my  stand  at  the  side-scenes.  As  for  the  comi- 
cal valets,  who  add  spice  to  such  things,  and  the 
pretty  little  female  go-betweens,  who  are  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  all  such  intr^es,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  shall  leave  anything  for  them  to  do  or  not; 
for  I  am  one  of  those  who  wnte  without  any  definite 
plan. 

The  action  takes  place  in  our  day,  somewhere 
near  Paris,  at  Marly  or  at  Meudon,  just  as  you 
please ;  and  ^ou  will  be  spared  a  description.  The' 
scenery  is  simple,  —  a  summer  apartment  on  the 
grouna  fioor,  opening  through  a  conservatory  or 
glazed  gallery  on  a  garden. 

The  nour,  eleven  in  the  morning.  M.  Hector, 
our  lover,  has  been  waiting  some  minutes  for  Ca- 
mille  and  C^ile,  his  two  cousins,  coquette  and  other- 
wise. He  has  iust  come  from  Paris,  expressly  to 
see  them  and  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
uncle.  General  Flavy,  the  father  of  Camille,  to  plan 
some  little  scheme  of  revenge  for  the  scoffs  and  rail- 
leries with  which  these  ladies  had  always  treated 
him.  M.  Hector  was  neither  short  nor  tafl,  ugly  nor 
handsome,  dark  nor  fair ;  nevertheless  his  manners 
were  notable,  and  marked  the  man  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  fi^quenters  of  the  Boule^ 
vard  des  Italiens  were  called  beaux,  lions,  and  what 
not,  which  had  some  meaning  in  it ;  but  we  have 
not  any  equivalent  for  these  phrases  now-a-days. 
For  want  of  a  better  word,  I  should  call  M.  Hector 
de  S^vigny  un  viveur  de  hon  ton.  He  had  decided 
suddenly  to  temper  this  somewhat  eccentric  mode 
of  life  with  a  little  reason,  and  take  to  himself  a 
wife.  The  fine  project  sprung  up  one  night,  and  was 
now  somewhat  advanced,  but  was  still  tul  a  mystery 
to  the  world  and  to  his  cousins,  whpm  he  had  seen 
little  of  since  they  had  gone  into  the  country.  Their 
very  ignorance  of  him' was  what  he  was  determined 
upon  Uiking  advantage  of,  to  give  a  finisliing  stroke 
of  glorious  gallantry  to  his  bachelor  career. 

*^  I  am  determined,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^*  that  this 
day  shall  find  me  loved,  longed  for,  and  adored  by 
these  cousins  of  mine ;  and  when  it  comes  about  that 
this  coquette  Camille,  who  makes  such  a  pretence 
of  the  invulnerability  of  her  heart,  and  tnis  non- 
chfdant  C&ile  —  pretty  Creole  she  is,  by  my  faith ! 
only  who  could  be  gracefol  and  so  heavy? — get 
thoroughly  enamored  of  me,  then  's  my  time  to  in- 
vite them  to  my  wedding !    That  will  be  a  victory 
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for  me  worth  haTing;   and  what  a  down&Il  for 
them!" 

What  '8  going  to  come  out  of  this  fine  plan,  and 
who  is  going  to  be  victor  in  this  game  of  wits, — 
£hat  *B  what  you  are  going  to  hear. 


n. 

It  18  necessary  to  present  to  my  reader  these  two 
la^es,  upon  whom  so  much  is  to  aepend,  before  go- 
in^  on  with  this  storj. 

Mme.  Camille  Dambeiff,  a  Toung  widow  of  twenty, 
with  Italian  features,  ana  of  the  particular  Roman 
type  beside,  with  a  Parisian  heart,  was  rich  even  to 
mulions,  lively,  and  coauette  all  over;  indeed,  a 
veritable  queen  of  the  suons. 

Mile.  Cecile  d'HarviUe  was  seventeen,  fair  as 
Mother  Eve,  curious,  ignorant, — as  Eve  was  before 
she  tasted  the  fatal  apple. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  pretty  &ce  of 
Mme.  Camille  Damberg  showed  itself 

^  0  my  cousin  I "  she  murmurcKl,  and  shaking  a 
finger  at  nim.  "  Look  out,  Monseigneur  Don  Juan, 
I  Tl  read  you  a  lesson  —  * 

But  the  rustle  of  h^  silk,  or  some  perfume  about 
her,  may  be,  had  already  betraved  her  presence, 
and  Htetor,  rushing  toward  her,  Idased  her  on  both 
hands. 

^  How  kind  it  b  of  you  to  come  here  and  surprise 
us  in  our  hermitage,"  said  Camille. 

** A  hermitage!  How?  am  I  who  come  for  a 
breakfast  to  get  an  anchorite's  fare  ?  "     ' 

'^You  can't  expect  much  more  in  the  country, 
you  know." 

'*  So,  so,  you  think  ;^ou  are  going  to  fi-ighten  me ; 
but  you  won't  do  it  tms  time,  let  me  assure  you." 

"  Would  you,  then,  be  a  Spartan  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  but  the  contrary,"  replied  Hector, 
with  vivacity,  *'  and  my  calculation  proves  —  " 

"  Well,  let  us  see,"  interrupted  the  curious  Ca- 
mille. 

"  At  Paris,  I  should  foolishly  have  had  a  flood 
breakfast  by  myself,  or,  what  is  worse,  —  for  I  have 
enough  self-respect,  —  with  some  worthless  fellow; 
but  here  bare  roots  will  become  delicious,  with  your 
presence  to  season  them." 

Camille  could  but  smile. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hector,  that  was  well  said !  And 
you  have  come  firom  Paris  expressly  to  make  me 
such  Sony  speeches  as  that?  You  11  make  some 
mytholomcal  divinity  of  me,  next  thing." 

"  It  is  out  true  —  "  but  here  Hector  nesitated. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Camille.  Hector  was  as 
confused  as  the  page  Chdrubin  when  surprised  by 
the  Count  Almaviva. 

"  You  will  find  me  very  impertinent,"  said  he. 
**  I  have  just  discovered  — 

^  "What  then?"  asked  Camille  with  spirit,  who, 
like  Hector,  would  conceal  her  vengeful  motives. 

"  That  this  is  but  my  absolute  opinion ;  that  you 
are  charming,  adorable,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
happiness  but  in  being  with  ^ou." 

In  making  this  protestation,  Hector  drew  near 
and  took  her  hand;  but  she  quickly  withdrew  it,  as 
she  thought  that  the  butterfljr  was  going  to  destroy 
itself  in  we  fiame.  Then  smiling,  so  as  to  show  her 
dear  little  pearls,  she  asked  Hector  how  many 
women  he  had  already  said  that  to. 

The  young  man  regained  his  playful  tone,  and 
replied,  "I  can't  say  exactly;  but  you  have  heard 
such  things  quite  as  often  as  I  have  ever  said  them ; 
though,  unlu^pily,  your  heart  is  too  like  a  diamond, 
or  some  other  precious  stone,  to  be  easily  melted." 


"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  it  don't  say  vety  mooh 
fbr  the  sincerity  of  the  assailexs." 

"LuckUy  —  " 

«0h!" 

"  Without  doubt    Let  us  see,  if  Diogenes—" 

"  Good  for  Diogenes  1 "  cried  Camille. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  replied  Hector.  "  If  Dio|;eiiei 
had  found  immediately  what  he  was  looking  inr,  be 
would  not  have  searched  all  his  life." 

"  How 's  that  ? "  asked  Camille,  curious  to  dis- 
cover what  Hector  was  coming  at. 

"  Never  mind.  The  past  is  past,  dear  coosm,  and 
the  present  is  our  only  care ;  and  quite  enough  for 
happiness,  when  one  can  take  it  easy."  Hector  said 
this  with  such  an  aur  of  sincerity,  wat  Camille  was 
all  the  more  troubled.  "  That 's  singular  langoace^' 
she  thought,  "I  have  never  doubted  that — "rat 
coquetry  silenced  her  heart. 

"  You  have  fashioned  that  at  your  ease,"  said  sbe; 
"  for  in  point  of  sentiment.  Hector,  it  always  seemi 
to  me  tiiat  the  past  had  neither  the  guaranty  of  the 
present  nor  the  future,  and  your  past — " 

"  My  past  I "  interrupted  Hector,  **  my  past  is  as- 
suredly a  voucher  for  my  sincerity."  Then,  fearing 
he  had  cone  too  fiir  in  thus  laying  himself  open  to 
Camille,  he  added,  "  If  you  can  have  any  interest  to 
doubt  it  — " 

"That  seems  to  me  paradoxical  in  the  highest 
degree ;  but  as  you  speak  it  decidedly,  let  me  teB 
you  I  am  quite  indifiTerent." 

Then  came  a  nlence, — that  of  embarrassment. 

Then  she  spoke.  "  Let  us  talk  of  other  things. 
What 's  going  on  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  In  Paris  7  "  said  Hector,  coming  out  of  his  rereiy. 
"  O,  people  draggle  and  soak ;  talk  hone  at  tk 
club,  bet  at  the  races :  in  fine,  they  amuse  theoh 
selves  prodigiously." 

"  That  must  be  vei^  diverting,"  said  Camille,  m  i 
reproachful  tone,  which  was  si^ificant  to  Hector. 
"  !Now  I  understand  your  rare  visits.  But  have  yoa 
taken  to  the  course  ?  " 

"Me!  No,  not  that  I  know  of»"  said  he,  indi^ 
ferently.    "  I  wagered  —  " 

"  And  lost,  wiUiout  doubt  ?7 

"  Not  at  alL" 

"  Won  then  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least" 

"  Well,  this  is  hard  to  understand." 

"  Easy  enough,  and  quite  amusin?,"  said  Hector, 
smiling :  "  it  is  a  way  1  have,  —  no&ing  miracoloas 
about  It,  I  assure  you.  I  bet  a  hundred  louis  on 
Monar^  or  Arabella;  then  I  make  things  square 
by  betting  Just  the  same  on  his  competitor.  That  is 
my  style  of  recklessness ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a 
very  convenient  excuse  for  putting  a  pleasant  or  sad 
face  upon  matters,  just  as  I  may  fanc^  to  think  of 
the  half  I  gained  or  the  half  I  lost  Bendes,  quite  an 
original  idea,  is  n't  it  ?  for,  since  women  have  taktm 
to  betting,  it  seems  rather  unhandsome  to  win  their 
money ;  —  better  keep  out  of  it" 

"  How,"  cried  Camille,  "  women !  what  women?" 

"  O,  fine  ones,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ah,  you  laugh.    This  is  a  likely  stor^ ! ' 

"  Exactly,  but  it  is  the  truth  ;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  truth,  if  she  had  a  little  common  sense." 

"  How  ?  what 's  that?  But  come,  tell  me  if  tim 
fine  sort  of  people  run  steeple-chases." 

"  Patience !  you  shall  see." 

"  Ah,  M.  de  S^vigny,  you  mock  me.  Tell  me, 
now,  if  it  does  compromise  certain  women,"  (d* 
was  pressing  the  matter  intentionally,)  "as  without 
doubt  you  luiow." 


**  Tell  me  how  I  should  know  anything  of  it  in  the 
past,"  replied  Hector,  contritely. 

**  O,  you  good  apostle !  Ixwk  out.  To  defend 
one's  self  without  accusation  is  almost  to  own  the 
crime." 

Hector  smiled.  **  With  you,  who  are  sheltered 
from  all  the  pettjr  erroxs  of  the  heart,  one  can  well 
admit  this  sort  or  thing.  Doubtless  the  example  of 
certain  ladies  Whom  you  have  designii^  has  given 
the  sign  of  this  unbridled  luxury.  I  use  the  ex- 
pression that  fine  ladies  are  ambitions  of  employ- 
ing." 

•^Ohl"  exclaimed  CamiUe. 

<<FaitiiI  yes,"  cried  Hector,  <<the  word  is  low. 
They  say  au  manner  of  bad  things  of  these  ladies ; 
and  no  one  has  anything  more  attractiye  to  do  than 
to  imitate  them.  They  do  not  deserre,  believe 
me,  either  this  excess  of  indignation  or  of  honor. 
The  most  part,  I  assure  yon,  have  great  airs,  and  a 
grand  tone ;  but  it  all  has  a  sign  it  would  be  well 
to  leave  to  them.  Why  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 
fa  it,  then,  in  the  hope  of  denying  them  some  butter- 
flies who  would  bum  their  winjg?  ?  It  is  at  once  im- 
prudent and  impolidc.  For,  m  fine,  when  there  are 
yonn^  idlers  in  a  fair  way  to  waste  their  time,  and 
spencT  their  fijrtnnes  on  tliese  charming  Madeleines, 
you  will  allow,  dear  cousin,  that  they  are  only  after 
same  easy  amour,  and  know  their  own  impotence 
in  the  presence  of  a  delicate  sense  of  ^nuine  love. 
Such  IS  it  that  renders  the  contest  with  a  true  wo- 
man so  completely  unequal,  and  even  dangerous." 

The  young  woman  ^wed  evidence  of  incredulity. 

**  You  doubt,"  continued  Hector,  *'  but  it  is  truly 
that  one  of  the  rare  virtues,  which  has  a  power  m 
ka  own  to-day.  These  seducers,  who  run  up  a  list  of 
amours  with  any  seriousness  of  passion,  are  just  the 
merest  inventions  of  the  penny  journalists.  These 
debauchees,  riddled  with  debts,  Don  Juans  of  the 
CalS6  Anglais  and  of  the  Maison  Dor^e,  dandies  all 
hair,  are  only  interi<^n  in  good  society.  Cut  off 
Biieh  excrescences,  and  yon  get  rid  of  such  swagger- 
ing vices,  and  you  have  a  young  generation,  well- 
bnd,  neither  too  lively  nor  too  sedate,  just  fit  for 
the  world  as  it  is,  filling  the  right  place  in  the  salon, 
and  just  as  capable  of  becoming  good  husbands 
and  eood  papas  as  the  most  virtuous  of — " 

**  &  be  it; — but  the  women  do  bet  at  ^e  races — " 

'^Certainl;^  they  do;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
another  mission  than  that  to  fill  Finally  one  eoes 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  it  is  not  the  less 
amusinfi;  without  doubt ;  but  it  is  very  fiitile,  when 
one  looKB  there  in  vain  —  " 

**  For  what  ?  "  asked  the  curious  Camille. 

^  For  the  very  thing  you  can't  find  in  the  salon." 

The  other  thought  that  here  at  last  was  some- 
thing ingenuous  and  serious ;  and  so  she  looked  at 
Hector  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eve.  "  Is  it  that 
he  is  indeed  a  cousin  ?  "  said  she  to  herselC  ^  What 
heart  1  what  delicacy !  In  fiiith,  I  have  misjudged 
him."  Hector  made  the  same  reflections  on  his 
part  CamiUe,  wishing  to  push  matters,  said,  **  So 
you  sought  for — " 

*^  Yes,  what  Diogenes  did,  and  I  am  afraid — " 

^  Away  with  you,  for  a  tririal,  inconstant  —  " 

''It  is  exactly  this  inconstancy,  which,  leaving 
the  heart  so  completely  void,  makes  more  sensible 
A  sincere  affection  undisguised  to  alL" 

.  **  O,  take  care  1  An  affection  bom  so  quickly 
k  not  the  thtnff;  and  there  is  often  the  uttemiost 
indifference  unaer  the  mask." 

**  Plague  on  you,  cousin,  for  a  peoe  of  subtlety ! 
And  how  do  you  know  ?  " 


*'0,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  reason  for 
everything,"  said  Camille,  reddening  a  little. 

^  X  ou  don't  speak  your  thoughts,  CamiUe." 

"  That  is  always  true  with  seeming  confidences," 
and  the  young  woman  reddened  more.  ^*Hold, 
Hector,  were  la — coquette,"  —  and  she  never  was 
more  one, — '*!  should  take  your  talk  for  a  dec- 
laration." 

'*Then,"  said  he,  eageriy,  ''I  pray  for  such  a 
coquetry  as  would  serve  me  so  weU." 

''  What  foUy ! "  lepUed  CamiUe,  sighing.  <<  How 
can  I  beUeve  that  you  came  here  to  —  But  I 
know:  wait  tiU  C^iie  comes;  she  is  the  one  doubt- 
less that  you — " 

Hector  did  not  stay  for  the  finishing  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  cried,  "  O  Madame,  ho^  could  yon  think 
itl    C^cile,— achUd!" 

^  But  she  is  adorably  pretty,  sir." 

"  So,  jealous ! "  thought  Hector.  "  Very  weU." 
Then  thinking  that  CecUe  might  indeed  make'  a 
somewhat  inopportune  appearance,  and  that  he  had 
yet  considerable  to  do  to  complete  his  conquest  of 
CamiUe,  he  proposed  a  walk  m  the  garden.  The 
plan  was  too  nearly  her  own  not  to  be  accepted 
eagerly. 

<«  Let  us  continue  our  talk,  Madame,  for  I  see  that 
to  convince  you  I  have  stiU  much  to  teU  yon.  WiU 
you  take  my  aim  ?  " 

"  Gladly.^ 

'*  I  shall  be  happy  if  this  deUcious  contact  does 
something  for  my  suit." 

^*  You  nave  too  Uttle  confidence  in  your  own  mer^ 
its,  and  are  too  modest,  dear  cousin." 

*'Ib  it  not  a  trait  of  genuine  affection  not  to 
flatter  itself  of  success?" 

"A  complete  metamorphosis,"  cried  CamiUe, 
laughing. 

« Laugh  away;  it  only  renders  you  the  mofe 
charming." 

^  Upon  my  word,  I  won't  listen  to  a  word  more, 
Hector";  and  so,  quitting  his  arm,  she  went  to  a 
beU-puU  and  rung. 

m. 

Aftkb  all,  the  author  must  introduce  his  amusing 
valet  CaU  him  Jobin,  and  let  us  suppose  he  is 
another  Soae  of  the  actor  Friston,  at  the  Palais 
BoyaL  Yon  can  fimcy  the  nasal,  drawling  voice, 
the  great,  stupid  eyes,  and  the  dumfounded  look  of 
our  new  personage. 

^  My  parasol,"  said  CamiUe  to  the  valet  when  he 
answered  the  bell.  MeanwhUe  Hector  was  contem- 
plating the  charming  widow  in  a  mirror  that  reflect- 
ed aU  ner  graces.  ^  She  is  adorable,  and  I  have  not 
found  it  out,"  he  thought.  ^  She  is  more  dangerous 
than  I  had  any  idea  of.  What  Ufe !  what  grace ! 
and  just  the  degree  of  coquetry  to  render  her  adora- 
ble.   Where  have  my  eyes  been  ?  " 

MeanwhUe  CamiUe,  a  Uttle  dreamy,  was  deciding 
that  her  cousin  had  never  before  seemed  quite  as  he 
did  now ;  that  he  would  have  endangered  even  her- 
self—  a  week  earlier. 

Jobin  entered  with  the  parasol. 

^  Come,  Hector,"  said  tl^  lady.  And  he  hastened 
to  offer  his  arm ;  when  they  soon  disappeared  among 
the  linden  shades  of  the  garden  aUeys,  where  the 
clematis  and  the  ivy-grape  grew. 

Jobin,  flattening  his  nose  against  a^  pane  in  the 

§las»-gaUery,  followed  them  with  a  curious  eye,  and 
eliverod  himself  in  this  wise :  "  M.  de  S^vigny  and 
Madame  seem  very  weU  content  with  one  another 
to-day.    After  aU,  once  is  not  always ;  and,  as  the 
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doctor  BtLjBy  kings  hate  wooed  shepherdeases ;  but 
Madame  is  not  a  shepherden  of  Nanterre,  and  M. 
Hector  b  no  king  of  Longchampfl.  Hector  I  There's 
nothing  like  fellowship  on  the  turf  to  beget  intimacy. 
The  Bourse  can  do  great  things  1 "  He  took  an  eve- 
glass  from  the  pocket  of  his  red  waistcoat,  and  tried 
to  fasten  it  under  his  brow.  *<  When  Madame  rung 
I  was  coming  to  tell  this  dear  fiiend  —  there  you  have 
it  fine — that  MUe.  C^ile  begged  him  to  wait  in  the 
salon  tin  she  had  finished  her  toilette— there  you 
have  it  a  little  better.  When  Mile,  is  at  her  toi- 
lette, it  is  no  short  iob ;  that 's  perfectly  ri^ht  I  O, 
these  fine  ways !  I  have  spent  time  to  acquire  them, 
as  well  as  the  superlative  speech;  but  I  have  got 
them.  What  a  channing  creature  is  MUe.  C^cue, 
and  would  n't  she  look  well  'side  of  me  in  cal^he.  I 
could  love  her,  though,  the  young  Creole.  Madame 
IS  not  bad;  but  then  she  has  married  once.  It  is 
growing  warm  out  there  in  the  garden,  bless  me ! 
Ah,  lector  kissini^  his  cousin's  handl  It  isn't 
much,  but  it's  the  right  sort" 

So  the  valet  Jobin,  enchanted  with  his  own  wit, 
his  person,  and  his  ability  to  keep  his  eye-glass  in 
palace  according  to  the  mode,  twirled  about  on  his 
right  foot,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  C^ile 
just  entering  the  room,  and  laughing  violently  over 
the  funnv  object  before  her. 

"  Well,  Auster  Jobin,  those  are  manners  I  Eh ! 
goodness  gracious,  a  quizzing-glass  too !  Well,  hand 
me  a  booic,"  said  she,  as  she  threw  herself  into  an 
easv-chair.  The  book  lay  upon  a  little  table  quite 
within  her  reach,  while  Jobin  searched  the  apart- 
ment through,  and  then  asked  where  it  was. 

«  There,'^replied  Cdcile ;  "  don't  you  see  it  ?  " 

Jobin  hastened  to  obey.  '*  How  lazy  1 "  said  he  to 
himself  ^'Well,  patience,  Jobin;  when  you  are 
rich,  you  shall  make  }rour  footman  read  to  you  1 " 

"  Here,  sir,  where  is  M.  de  S^vigny  ?  Did  you 
not  tell  him  ?  "  asked  C^cile. 

*'  Pardon*  Mademoiselle,  if,  —  that  is  to  say,  No ! 
because  Monsieur  has  gone  into  the  garden  with 
Madame  Damberg,  and  I  could  not  — -  " 

"  Very  well " ;  and,  pointing  to  a  tabouret  close 
by,  she  added,  "  Jobin,  place  that  tabouret  under 
my  feet"  The  valet  obeyed,  and  thought  as  he 
left  the  room,  that  had  he  been  she,  and  needed  a 
tabouret,  he  would  have  made  one  of  Jobin. 

C^le  fell  hizilj  back  in  her  chair,  and,  closing 
her  eyes,  set  to  thmking.  <*  A  walk  in  the  ^rden, 
weU,  that  were  agreeaUe ;  but  then  it  is  horrid  hard 
work.  So  I  stay  here.  Then  my  presence  would 
only  spoil  matters,  for  Camille  has  ^t  that  imperti- 
nent fop.  Hector,  in  hand  to  give  him  a  lesson." 

At  this  moment  a  silvery  uiugh  caught  her  ear ; 
she  looked  up,  and  perceived  Hector  and  Camille 
just  at  the  end  of  tne  gallery ;  but  her  indolence 
was  too  much  for  her  curiosity. 

**  Everything  is  right,"  she  thought  "  She  can 
phiy  the  cociuette  on  him,  and  I  comd  do  the  same. 
Just  so;  only  they  try  to  make  me  out  a  child;  but 
I  can  have  my  turn  at  it  too,  I  hope."  She  got  up 
with  utter  nonchalance,  but  not  without  grace,  and 
went  towards  the  gallery.  <*  Camille  is  coquette, 
wit,  and  what  not,  and  knows  Just  how  to  come  off 
victor  in  all  these  skirmishes  of  the  salons.  As  for 
me,"  —  and  she  ^ed  at  herself  in  the  glass  with  a 
smile  full  of  mahce  and  vacue  indications,  —  "  why, 
I  am  commonplace,  indolent,  lazy.  Well,  what 
matters  it  ?  no  worse  for  that  I  Is  there  not  some 
other  means  of  conquest  than  this  wit  and  its  bat- 
tles? Well,  I  am  willing.  Yonder,  under  the 
beautiful  skies  of  the  Isle  of  France,  there  I  was  in- 
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deed  a  woman.  Here  I  am  a  child  who  can  do 
nothing  at  these  things.  But  they  win  see,  neveiS 
theless/*  Some  vague  disturbance  came  upon  her. 
**  But  this  is  perhaps  a  wrong  I  am  going  to  com- 
mit, just  on  tne  verge  of —  O,  should  anybodr 
know  it  I  Very  well,  I  wiD  return  to  my  dear  col- 
ony, for  there,  at  least,  I  am  a  sovereign  without 
rivai:  my  caprices  are  my  orders;  my  ftintatiii'n, 
laws,  tdiich  find  none  to  disobey  them.* 

Her  coumn's  voice  onlv  confirmed  her  resohitioii* 
^*  You  are  an  angel,"  said  he  to  Camille,  ^  and  I  love 
you." 

<«  You  shall  find  out,"  said  Cdcik, ''  if  I  am  the 
simpleton  ^ou  take  me  for."  So  she  dropped  back 
in  her  chair  with  the  most  indifierent  air. 

rv. 

On  re-entering  the  room.  Hector  had  the  air  of  a 
conqueror,  and  Camille  was  radiant 

*''  A  complete  triumph,"  she  whispered  to  C^ctle, 
embracing  her;  then  turning  to  toe  young  man, 
**  What  say  ^ou  to  *our  flowers,  dear  cousin, — to 
those  of  C^ile  abo^e  all  ?  for  it  is  to  her  that  we 
owe  a  part  of  this  collection." 

"  Thev  are  charming." 

^^  O,  they  are  but  poor  specimens  of  the  marveHon 
tropics,"  said  C^ile.  *' Transplanted  to  our  soil, 
they  lose  all  their  glory.  A  nower  only  flouriaheB 
where  it  is  native." 

**  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  akc^ether  worthleas 
to  such  as  never  leave  home,"  said  Hector. 

"« There 's  a  gallant  for  you,  C^ile ! "  ndd  Ca- 
mille. 

*^BahI  nonsense  for  country  wit!  and  if  one 
should  give  him  occasion,  this  poor  cousin  of  ours 
would  make  both  of  us  believe  that  he  adored  qb, 
singlv  and  together." 

**  fr  I  could  have  the  pretence,  I  would  proclaim 
neither  my  success  nor  my  fiiilure,  but  toe  thing 
would  be  impertinent  on  my  Pftrt" 

*^  So  that  vou  would  not  decline  whoUy  the  prop- 
osition," said  Camille,  a  little  seriously;  **oniy  in 
confessing  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
succeeding,  you  wish  to  show  your  discretion, — 
faith  t  it  b  a  very  nice  sort  (^business." 

"  £h  ?  But  it  is  not  so  vulgar  a  matter,  as  times 
so,**  replied  Hector,  opening  the  book  which  C4dle 
had  thrown  aside. 

"  Yes,  plume  yourself  on  your  discretion,"  said  06- 
cile.  "  Are  n't  you  the  one  who  would  like  to  find 
out  my  secrets,  and  divine  my  sympathies  ?  " 

''But  it  is  all  fair  plav!"  replied  Hector.  "^Ah, 
very  dangerous  reading  this ! " 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Camille. 

"  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  sentimental  memory,"  said 
Hector. 

*'  And  you  think  that  dangerous  ?  "  asked  C^eile. 

''Dangerous  fbr  me,  certainly;  fi>r  how  can  I 
stand  such  an  eclipse?" 

"  Paul  is  dead,"  said  Camille, "  while  you  are^ 

"  That 's  consoling,  certainly.  Paul  is  a  dead 
prince  and  I  a  live  shepherd." 

"I  think  you  are  both  wrong,"  said  Cfeile. 
I'  Paul  is  no  m(»e  dead  than  Vii^nia ;  both  are 
immortal." 

Hector  hummed,  -^ 

Da  haut  des  cieax,  ta  dBmenre  demiftrs, 
£k>n  Bernard  in,  ta  doit  §firs  content 

"  And  at  the  Isle  of  France,"  said  C^cik,  *"  they 
showyou  —  " 

"  llie  sand  on  which  they  walked,"  intempfted 
Hector ;  "  that 's  the  story  to  believe." 
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**  It  18  80  with  all  legends,"  said  Camille. 

'*  With  evervthtn^  trae,"  said  C<k;ile. 

'*  Ladies,  all  opiniozis  are  respectable,  even  mine. 
I  would  not  gainsay  that  masterpiece,  but,  alas  1  we 
are  fallen  upon  times  when  we  are  lost,  and  not 
capable  of  such  heavenly  sentiments." 

C6cile  looked  at  him  closely,  and  cried,  *^  So  he 
acknowledges  he  is  no  longer  a  FauL" 

"No  longer  a  Paul!" 

"  How  many  such  can  we  number  ?  "  asked  Ca- 
mille. 

"  Dear  cousin,  the  oonmussion  chorsed  with  that 
statistical  labor  has  not  yet  reported;  but  they 
have  slipped  out  an  indiscretion.  Commissions 
don't  do  anything  else  —  " 

"  True ! "  cried  Camille ;  "  and  this  indiscretion  — " 

"Tells  us  of  the  transformation  of  the  species 
Paul,"  said  Hector,  talking  attentiTcly  at  the  two ; 
"  and,  according  to  these  savants  —  But  I  'd  better 
leave  on  them  Si  the  responsibility  of  their  opinions : 
the  women  will  not  complain  of  it  too  much. 

"  Women !  is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  C^ile ;  "  bdt  the 
Vireinias  I " 

"The  indiscretion  of  these  savants  has  not 
reached  that ;  and  I  don't  know  that  they  have  de- 
cided upon  the  same  transformation  in  the  species 
VirginitL" 

"  These  savants  seem  to  me  very  impertinent," 
said  Camille. 

"  And  their  transformation  is  not  encouraging," 
added  C^cile.  "  The  worm  passes  for  an  ugly  thing, 
it  is  true ;  but  the  chrysalis  is  very  inconstant" 

"Don't  believe  a  word  of  it!"  cried  Heptor. 
"They  are  flowers  without  scent  that  incite  these 
ugly  stories." 

"  Bah !  It  is  easy  to  see  the  meaning  of  such 
pretexts,"  said  Camille.  "  It  is  always  the  last 
flower  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  dispenses  the 
sweetest  perfume." 

"  You  calumniate  the  winged  things,  ladies,  which 
pass  by  the  beauty  of  the  camellias  to  pilfer  the 
sweets  of  the  roses  and  violets." 

C^ile  fancied  the  distinction  clever ; — of  course 
she  did,  for  did  not  her  cousin  mean  the  violet  for 
herself?  As  for  Camille,  she  questioned  if  Hector 
did  not  dream  of  sharing  these  compliments,  and 
tried  to  change  the  conversation ;  but  Hector  had  a 
mind  of  his  own,  and  hurried  on,  — 

"  But  permit  me  to  ask  of  both  of  you, — and  you 
first,  my  pretty  C^ile, — if  reallv  you  have  dreamed 
out  a  tvpe  of  husband  like  this  Irani  here  ?  "  and  he 
showed  the  book. 

"  Certainly." 

Camille  appeared  anxious. 

"  Well,  C^ile,"  replied  Hector,  without  seeming 
to  suspect  the  young  woman's  bad  humor,  "  you  are 
right,  and  you  are  wrong." 

"  There 's  explicitness  for  you  I "  said  C^ile. 

"And  you,  my  charming  widow  ?  "  said  Hector, 
taming  to  Camiile,  who  no  longer  sulked,  but  said 
she  could  not  desire  any  greater  happiness  than 
such  an  ideal. 

"  Very  well,  you  are  wrong." 

"How  so?" 

"  And  you  are  right ! " 

The  two  women  looked  smiling  at  each  other 
upon  this,  and  asked  if  he  were  mocking  them. 

"  I  have  no  fancy  for  such  impertinences,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and,  addressing  the  younger,  he  added, "  Tes, 
my  dear  C^ile,  you  are  right  in  desiring,  and  you 
fiuly  merit,  as  loving  a  spouse  and  as  pure  a  one  as 
this  \  but,  my  pretty  coz,  there  are  exigencies  in  the 


world  that  we  must  submit  to.  A  husband  like 
Paul  would  be  rather  too  rustic  to-day.  The  world 
must  have  a  share  of  yon.  Be  a  Yirginia  in  your 
household,  but  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  something 
of  a  coquette  in  society.  In  your  family  relations 
you  were  right ;  outside  of  that,  you  were  wronff." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Camille,  "  it  is  a  Paul  of 
high  life  that  would  suit  her ;  now  for  me ! " 

"  You,  my  adorable  widow,  the  life  of  the  salon 
is  your  sphere,  —  fit  to  shine  among  all  by  your  wit 
and  your  beauty.  It  would  indeed  be  a  crime  to  keep 
you  in  a  nest  to  coo  eternally.  You  need  candles 
and  fetes  and  music  and  dancing.  Such  a  flower  as 
you  would  wither  away  in  the  bucolic  atmospheie 
of  the  good  Bemardin.  You  understand,  then,  how 
you  were  wrong." 

"  I  am  ready  to  admit  it;  but  how  can  I  be  at  the 
same  time  rignt,  my  paradoxical  sir  ?  " 

"  That  is  easy  to  show  vou.  You  and  the  man  of 
your  choice  are  people  of  the  worid.  You  sacrifice 
to  the  exigencies ;  jrou  coquette  on  your  part,  —  that 
is  the  woman's  privilege.  Your  husband  must  sacri- 
fice you  in  the  salon,  uid  let  you  alone  in  the  centre 
of  that  circle  where  you  are  queen.  But  in  his 
home  life  he  throws  off  this  restraint  of  the  world, 
and  your  charms  no  longer  meet  his  indiflerence. 
He  hastens  to  change  his  lion's  skin  for  the  lamb's. 
You  find  then  for  yourself  that  type  of  lover  you 
have  dreamed  of.  In  the  one  case  the  lover  should 
transform  himself  into  the  man  of  the  world;  in  the 
other,  the  man  of  society  gives  place  to  the  lover. 
And  this  is  the  way,  my  dear  Camille,  after  having 
been  wrong,  you  are  ri^ht" 

All  this  pleased  CamiUe  much,  for  she  took  it  all 
as  proof  of^  her  coquetry's  power  over  him. 

"  This  would  be  very  well,"  said  Cecile,  "  if  one 
could  choose  —  " 

Hector  interrupted,  "But  yon  choose  often  on 
one  side,  dear  ladies,  and  in  deceiving  yourself  you 
deceive  him  who  thinks  to  have  divined  your  heart's 
secret  Alas !  if  you  were  not  so  often  incomprehen- 
sible, there  would  be  few  bachelors  among  us." 

Camille  smiled  maliciously.  "  How,  coz !  are  yon 
dreaming  of  marriage,  —  you  f  " 

"  Faiu,  this  bachelor  life  is  so  monotonous.  One 
is  nothing  in  society  without  bonds,  without  posi- 
tion, without  serious  attachment" 

"  How,  you,  3roun^,  rich,  so  elegant  that  others 
copy  you,"  cried  C^le,  "  you  bid  farewell  to  that 
life  whose  praises  you  have  so  often  sounded.  It  is 
beyond  belie£" 

Hector  cast  a  fascinating  eye  upon  his  two  cous-' 
ins.  "  Ah,  what  would  you  ?  that  one  should  weary 
himself  out,  till,  without  knowing  it,  he  is  past  the 
time  for  happiness ;  or  that  about  him  he  should  find 
some  charming  woman,  with  whom  it  would  be  sweet 
to  pass  life,  and  then  brave  sarcasm  —  " 

"  That 's  for  Camille,"  thought  C^ile ;  "  but  I  have 
not  had  my  last  word  yet" 

"  And  nothing  remains  but  to  make  the  choice," 
said  Hector. 

"  Ah !  you  have  yet  to  choose  ?  "  cried  Camille. 

"  Out  of  the  mdifferents !"  cried  Hector;  "  but  it 
is  not  among  these  last  that  I  would  seek,  for  it 
seems  to  me  necessary  to  have  a  loved  one  —  " 

"  And  lover,"  murmured  Cdcilc. 

"  You  have  finished  my  thought,  dear  Cecile,  and> 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  end  you  ought  to  aim  at ; 
for  your  true  lover  is  like  a  miser :  it  is  not  that  he 
possesses  a  treasure,  but  the  treasure  possesses  him,, 
and  you  know  what  a  lover's  treasure  is.  Now,  for 
idl  women,  that  kind  of  royalty,  this  satisfying  of 
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every  caprice  and  every  fiutasj,  is  the  true  happi- 
neaBi" 

Camille  was  Mriotu.  ^  That »  yonr  mind,  then," 
aaidshe. 

<*  Precisely.  WhoeTer  puts  restrictionB  on  love 
does  not  understand  it  1 " 

"  That 's  a  deUoate  way  of  putting  it,  surelT," 
said  C^ile ;  ^  and  if  all  mairiaees  were  thus  —  '^ 

^  Almost  slavery,"  cried  Canmle ;  *'  Hector  makes 
the  men  too  perfect  and  the  women  too  exacting." 

"  As  for  myself,  who  am  not  rich,  happily,"  cried 
C^ile,  "I  hope  to  be  loved  for  myself  alone;  if 
not,  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am." 

Camille  looked  savagely  at  her  cousin.  '*How 
dare  you  make  reference  to  my  fortune,  which  is, 
lucklessly,  considerable." 

Cdcile  seemed  contrite.  ''  How  could  you  think 
it  ?  "  she  cried,  and  threw  herself  with  feiened  sad- 
ness into  Camille's  arms,  who  equalled  her  nypocrisy 
in  saying,  **•  We  can  be  happy,  each  for  herself,  can't 
we?" 

Meanwhile,  the  hapm-  Hector  bit  his  moustache 
and  said  to  himself,  **  Novr  for  a  grand  stroke  of  my 
evil  intention." 

The  door  opened  and  the  squeaking  vdce  of  Jobin 
announced  M.  Beaucl^x*,  the  notary  of  the  famil;^. 
Attiiis  the  two  ladies  colored  profusely.  *'  Admit 
him,"  said  Camille,  briskly,  and  turning  to  Hector, 
M  Excuse  me,  my  friend,  you  must  know  widows  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  business." 

^*  Nothing  more  natural.  Certainly  go,  sweet 
coe."  Nevertheless  Camille  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
to  look  at  C^Ie  and  try  to  divine  her  thoughts.  But 
the  placid  and  tranquil  fiice  of  the  youn^  woman  re- 
assured b«r  completely.  She  thought  mat  her  vic- 
tory was  too  certain  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  her 
cousin, — the  child!  and  so  went  out,  smiling  and 
triumphant. 

^  Now  for  my  turn  1 "  thought  C^ile. 

Y. 

With  C^ile,  Hector  had  anodier  part  to  play. 
For  several  months  her  heart  had  been  proof  against 
every  variety  of  his  assaults,  and  he  had  only  got 
kughed  at  ror  his  pains.  Accordingly  he  depend- 
ed upon  a  well-preserved  indifference  for  success 
to-day.  So  he  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
salon,  and  began  examining  very  attentively  the 
designs  in  an  album.  The  young  woman  contem- 
plated him  for  a  moment  with  a  smile,  and  then, 
sinking  with  provoking  nonchalance  into  her  chair, 
she  c«3led  Dut,  ^  Hector!"  He  was  deaf.  **  My 
coz,"  she  said,  trjring  a  sweeter  tone.  '*  My  coz," 
was  the  perfectly  indifferent  reply. 

'*  So  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me,  off  there,  some 
miles  away.  It  is  very  evident  Camille  is  no  longer 
here." 

"  O,  can  you  believe  —  " 

**  Come,  sit  here,  and  go  on  with  your  seductive 
theories." 

Hector  took  his  chair  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

^  What,  so  far  still !    Come  here." 

He  came  a  trifle  nearer. 

*^What  timidity  in  the  fop,"  thought  she;  then 
aloud,  "  goodness,  can  you  be  afraid  ?  " 

Hector  drew  near.  "  How  you  mistake  my  senti- 
ments, dear  coz,"  said  he.  **  What  I  experience 
ia— " 

C^cile  interrupted  him  with  asking  him  to  pick 
wg  her  handkerchief,  which  she  had  just  dropped. 
'ibis  done,  he  found  Cdcile  had  posed  herself  in  a 
most  bewitching  attitude.    Her  head,  always  charm- 


ing, was  resting  on  her  left  hand ;  and  her  arm,  ex- 
posed by  the  orooping  sleeve  down  to  her  elbow, 
was  perfect  in  its  roundness,  and  had  that  milky 
whiteness  peculiar  to  blondes.  Her  body,  li^dy  in- 
clined on  one  side,  showed  a  bust  the  most  bewitifU 
in  the  world. 

Hector  was  roused.    **  Channing  1  eostatic ! " 

"Put  this  tabouret — there — under  my  feet  I 
am  very  lazy,  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  are  divine ! " 

When  Hector  pushed  the  tabouret  she  raised  ha 
robe  a  little,  disciosinff  the  finely  arched  foot  of  a 
Cinderella,  and  an  auJe  so  beautifiil  that  he  was 
for  an  instant  dazzled  I  This  was  all  done  with  meh 
well-feigned  nonchalance  that  even  a  sceptic  would 
not  have  suspected  it. 

"  It  is  something,"  said  she,  languidly,  ^  to  talk 
with  a  friend." 
.  <'  A  friend,"  cried  Hector ;  ^  better  than  tbat ! ' 

'*  A  cousin,  if  you  prefer  it" 

(<  Better  still,  dear  Cdcile,"  said  the  amoroai 
swain ;  and  taking  her  hand  he  kissed  it  and  pro- 
tested it  was  charming,  delicate,  and  all  that 

**What  are  you  ckiing?"  cried  dbe,  withdraw- 
ing it 

*'  Ah,  Cdcile,  you  must  know  that  contact  widi 
you  has  some  aanser  in  it ;  that  you  are,  of  aH 
women,  one  of  the  nandscmiest  and  most  engaging, 
and  one  would  be  a  thousand  times  happier  hriag 
with  you  —  for  yon  —  " 

Cdcile  smiled,  enjoying  her  triumph,  and,  wiab- 
ing  to  conceal  her  bfushinff,  turned  to  take  a  &b 
from  a  table  behind  her ;  while  Hector,  staying  her 
arm,  got  it  for  her,  but  just  then  catching  a  gbmpae 
of  her  face,  stood  mutely  regarding  her. 

**  I  am  wrong,"  said  he  at  last,  '*  in  speaking  of 
the  world,  —  of  society.  One  ought  to  pass  his  lift 
only  near  you,  far  from  the  crowd —  " 

**  Hector,  cousin,  you  tell  me  things  that  I  ought 
not,  cannot,  listen  to;  leave  me.** 

Hector  threw  himself  at  her  f^t  **  Stay,  dear 
Cdcile,  stay.    I  pray  you  let  me  t^ll  you  —  " 

**  But  I  cannot  hear  you.    Ah,  if  yon  knew — * 

^'I  know  that  I  am  fascinated,  overcome,  that 
my  heart  beats,  my  head  is  on  fire,  and  that — * 

Vainly  the  young  woman  tried  to  escape ;  Hector 
was  always  on  his  Icnees  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  She,  worked  to  excitement,  prayed  him  to 
leave  her.  "  Ah,"  cried  she,  "  if  they  shonhi  only 
see  us,  I  am  lost"  But  this  cry  of  conscience  made 
no  difference  to  Hector.  '^Listen  to  mo,"  he  an- 
swered, **I  am  at  your  feet;  I  love  you!" 

At  this  moment  the  door  again  opened,  and  Ca- 
mille, pale  and  speechless,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  her 
lips,  appeared  to  the  two  in  all  their  confusion. 

VT. 

CtciLE  concealed  her  blushes  behind  her  fta. 
Hector  seemed  to  be  trying  to  find  something  oo 
the  floor.  Camille  advanced  calm  and  majeBtie. 
She  had  lost  her  case ;  but  she  did  not  wish  to  have 
Cdcile  gain  hers ;  and  so,  addressing  Hector,  she 
ssud, — 

"  Cdcile  has  without  doubt  told  you  — " 

"  What  *s  that  ?  "  interrupted  Hector,  hoping  to 
have  found  matter  for  his  reliefl 

**  That  M.  Beauclerc,  my  notary,  has  come  to 
draw  the  marriage  contracts." 

"  Contracts  I " 

"Yes,  —  mine  first,  M.  de  Sdvigny.  I  most  in- 
form you  of  my  immediate  marriage  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tenay." 
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Hector  asked  himflelf  if  it  were  all  a  dream. 
**  A]i»  the  ooquette ! "  he  morouired. 

*'As  to  Cecile,"  replied  Camille/' I  leave  to  that 
dear  consiii  the  pleasore  of  telUng  you — " 

^  Yes,"  said  the  other,  making  a  violent  elSbrt  to 
conceal  her  shame  and  emotbn^  "  it  is  just, — I  had 
forgotten — " 

'« What  then  ?  "  Hector  broke  in,  completely  dis- 
tracted. 

"  Alas  I  that  I  am  punished !  **  thought  C^cile,  and 
then  aloud  she  added,  **my  marriage  Tvith  —  " 

*^  Your  marriage !  **  cried  Hector,  thinking  to  have 
misunderstood  her. 

^  Yes,  cousin,  mv  marria^  with  M.  Laville,  who 
takes  me  back  to  the  Colomes.'* 

Hector  was  deaf  with  rage.  "  She  also ! "  cried 
he.  **  Ah,  I  am  pli^ed  upon  like  a  fool.  And  she 
goes!  Heavens!  I'll  have  the  last  word."'  And 
so,  laughing  satirically,  he  continued,  *^  It  is  pleas- 
ant, very  pleasant,  all  this  in  you  1  Indeed  -^  at 
ti^e  moment  when  —  ha !  ha  1  —  I  shall  always  think 
c£  it.  Of  this  M.  Beauderc,  is  it  he  you  have  spo- 
ken of?  O,  indeed,  it  is  very  original  in  you. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Hector  only  laughed  at  his  mouth's  comers,  for 
at  heart  he  was  funous  with  the  trick  he  had  been 
caueht  in. 

"Very  well,**  said  they. 

"  But  this  same  notary  is  mine,  and  I  suppose  he 
has  warned  you  —  ** 

"  Of  what  ?  "  said  Camille,  impatiently. 

Hector,  wishing  to  draw  out  his  revenge,  con- 
tented himself  wiUi  saying,  "  Truly,  it  has  been  vexy 
discreet  on  his  part." 

"How  so?" 

"  Well,  he  has  drawn  up  far  me  ako  a  —  '*  Hec- 
tor stopped  short ;  he  smiled  a  malicious  smile,  and 
then  m  a  Yeey  ceremonious  tone  added, "  Me»- 
dames,  I  have  the  honor  of  announcing  to  jou  my 
immediate  unicm  with  Mile.  Claire  d'Elbis-;  and 
I  have  come  from  Paris  purposely  to  give  you  this 
piece  of  news." 

"  Ah,  surely  iHtaa  is  wonderful,"  said  Camille,  in 
a  bittersweet  tone,  which  ill  concealed  her  anger. 

"How,you?"  cried  CAjile.    "Iswoonl" 

Hector  went  on,  "  Permit  me,  ladies,  to  wish  you 
joy." 

"  What  a  lesson !"  thought  Camille. 

"  What  a  scho(^ ! "  Hector  thought  on  his  part 

Jobin  came  to  say  breakfast  was  ready,  and  that 
the  General  had  just  aliffhted,  accompanied  by 
MM.  de  Fontenay  and  Laiolle. 

^ "  Mv  intended  husband,"  C^cile  ^thought,  "  pro- 
vided he  does  not  find  out — " 

Camille  interrupted  fiirther  thought  with,  "  Come, 
let  us  go  and  present  you,  dear  cousin." 

"  That  would  be  charming." 

«  One  might  call  it  a  breakfast  of  the  betrothed, 
but  unfortunately  one  is  wanting." 

"  Yes,"  added  C^ile,  forcing  a  smile,  "  this  pre- 
tended one  of  our  cousin, — this  Yirjginia." 

"  IVuly,  that  would  make  the  Uiing  complete," 
Hector  replied,  thinking  how  furious  they  were,  and 
of  his  victory. 

"Come,  coz,  your  arm!"  said  Camille.  Hector 
advanced  and  offered  his  arm;  and  they  were  all 
going  when  suddenly  C^ile  called  the  servant 
^ Jobin,"  said  the  indolent  Creole,  ''my  handker- 
chief." 

"What  a  matter  this  is,"  murmured  the  lackey; 
^bnt  patience:  two — three  marriages — presents 
■must  come  out  of  ail  this;  after  that  we  shau  see  I" 


DONKEY-BIDING  ON  PABNASSUS. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  most  men  and  all  women  have 
been  gmlty  of  the  crime  of  writing  indifferent  verses. 
Senior  wranslers,  and  attomeyr  clerks,  and  a  few 
other  favored  persons  have  been  perhaps  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  have  passed  a  drv,  chippy, 
verseless  youUi.  But  the  majori^  of  manund  have 
known  the  gentle  pleasures  of  donkey-ri<^ng  upon 
Parnassus,  and  have  exhausted  the  ordinary  common- 
places and  rhymes  about  despair,  and  broken  hearts, 
and  flowers  and  bowers,  and  the  moon.  The  first 
efiect  of  the  sprouting  of  the  juvenile  affections  on 
the  male  portion  of  our  species  is  to  make  tli^iem 
pretematurally  gloomy.  They  have  really  then^ 
selves  to  blame,  for  they  begin  bv  fixing  their  young 
hearts  on  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  unattainable 
objects.  Either  it  is  a  married  cousin  twice  their 
age,  or  it  is  their  tutor's  chubbiest  daughter,  or  else 
a  olue-eyed  seraph  in  a  bonnet,  who  beams  on  them 
every  Sunday  auring  the  holidays  from  a  distant 
pew  in  church.  They  have  lonff  been  acquainted 
with  what  Horace  and  Orid  ana  Lempri^re's  l}io» 
tionaiT  have  to  say  about  the  terrible  and  wither* 
ing  effects  of  love,  and  now  at  last  they  are  intro- 
duced to  it  in  reality.  And  they  find  the  passion 
quite  as  harrowing  as  they  had  expected.  Their 
own  miserable  conmtion  is  much  worse  than  that  of 
all  the  heroes  of  whom  they  have  read.  Swimming 
the  Hellespont,  and  finding  Hero  waiting  on  the 
other  side,  was  a  much  easier  affair  than  tel^raph- 
ing  the  state  of  one's  heart  to  decorous  and  inno- 
cent young  angels  during  divine  service,  or  sum- 
moning up  couraee  to  teU  the  gay  and  unconscious 
marri^  cousin  ul  the  torments  she  has  inflicted, 
with  the  horrid  possibility  in  the  background,  that 
she  will  be  heartless  enough  to  laugh  when  she  is 
told. 

Phiced  in  this  sad  predicament,  between  emotion 
on  the  one  side  and  the  cold  code  of  social  conven- 
tionality on  the  other,  the  iuvenile  lover  believes 
ver3r  naturallv  that  Destiny  has  marked  him  for  her 
victim.  Unaer  such  circumstances,  he  feels  that 
Horace  and  Ovid  and  Sappho  and  Byron  have 
chaJked  out  beforehand  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. Hiey  wrote  poetry  when  they  were  in  love, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  follow  the  ex* 
ample.  The  chief  difficult^r  is  in  finding  material 
Bhymes  and  metres  are  not  inrincible  obstacles,  but 
when  the  cruel  beinff  who  is  the  cause  of  all  has 
been  described  as  hsht-hearted  and  careless,  and 
her  victim  as  hopeless^  blighted,  almost  all  has  been 
said.  When  the  sea,  and  Sie  woods,  and  the  rocks, 
and  the  daffodils,  have  in  turn  been  informed  of  her 
behavior,  scarcely  anybody  is  left  except  the  moon ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  fi)r  months  keeping 
literary  company  with,  and  exclusively  addressing 
one's  self  to,  the  moon.  Shelley  and  Byron  could  not 
have  done  it  themselves ;  and  after  a  feeble  effort 
to  miuntain  his  verses  at  the  proper  astronomical 
elevation,  the  youthful  lover  terminates  his  donkey- 
ride  on  Parnassus,  and  returns  to  cricket  and  foot^ 
ball  with  a  feeling  of  concealed  indignation  at  the 
want  q£  sustainea  romantic  power  in  nis  donkey. 

Young  poetesses  are  more  prolific  and  more  pa- 
tient than  the  young  poets  m  this  respect  Like 
the  latter,  they  start,  as  a  rule,  in  a  prosier  tempeor 
of  gloom ;  though  it  is  not  produced,  as. in  the  case 
of  Uie  male  juvenile,  by  unrequited  affection.  With 
the  young  udy,  the  gloom,  ^nerally  speaking,,  ifr 
the  consequence  of  the  iron  discipline  of  the  sohoel- 
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room.  GoTemeases  are  a  Tery  trying  Bet  They 
have  a  way  of  goading  the  young  soul  into  a  frenzy, 
and  making  life  seem  very  barren  and  unendurable. 
What  with  French  Terbs,  and  Fianock's  dates,  and 
flcades,  and  posture  lessons,  and  the  continual  strain 
kept  up  on  the  mind  by  the  necessity  of  walking 
straight  and  keeping  the  shoulders  down,  existence 
would  be  altogetner  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  consolations  of  religion  and  of  poetry.  There 
will,  at  sdl  eTcntfl,  be  no  governesses  in  heaven ; 
pianofortes  will  give  place  to  harps,  and  Pinnock  and 
chronology  will  oe  extinguished  when  time  itself 
shall  be  no  n^ore.  The  youthful  poetess  turns  her 
attention,  therefore,  to  poetical  reflections  on  what 
will  happen  to  her  when  she  is  an  angeU  She  will 
have  wmss,  and  perhaps  a  lute ;  and  when  she  turns 
over  in  her  mind  all  the  things  that  rhyme  with 
wings  and  lutes,  and  remembers  that  when  wings 
and  lutes  have  been  exhausted,  l}Te8  and  pinions 
will  still  remain  behind,  she  feels  that,  come  what 
may  in  the  shape  of  French  verbs,  she  is  rich  in- 
deed. And,  accordingly,  heaven  plays  to  the  youns 
poetess  the  part  that  the  moon  and  disappointed 
affection  play  to  the  young  poet.  It  is  obvious,  from 
tlie  nature  of  the  subject,  that  she  can  continue  par 
tiently  much  longer  at  it  Some  authoresses  never 
use  up  the  topic  at  all.  They  go  on  all  through 
their  nves,  belonging  to  what  may,  without  irrever- 
ence, be  termed  the  lute-and-wing  school  of  fem- 
inine poetry.  The  occupation  is  oy  no  means  in 
itself  an  unhealthy  one  for  the  young,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  for  the  head  and  heart  to  write 
about  real  angels  than,  like  juvenile  authors,  to  be 
scribbling  about  human  angeb  in  female  dress.  As 
compared  with  the  latter  pastime,  the  former  is  a 
noble  and  invigorating  exercise ;  and  youthful  poet- 
esses, who  are  m  the  lute-and-wing  line,  make  up  in 
high  moral  tone  and  in  piety  what  they  want  in  var 
riety  and  strength. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  versification  is 
less  natural,  but  a  little  more  artistic.  The  young 
donkey-rider  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  literary 
pleasure  of  metrical  composition.  He  has  tausht 
himself  to  admire  the  feats  in  metre  and  in  rhythm 
accomplished  by  all  the  great  poets  whom  he  ob- 
serves caracoling  over  Parnassus,  and  be  does  not 
see  why  his  Pegasus  should  not  perform  the  same. 
Henceforward  he  trots  out  his  animal  for  Uie  sake 
of  making  it  jump,  and  not  dmpl^  with  a  view  of 
occupying  himself  as  a  blighted  being  ought  The 
old  anxiety  to  be  a  lover,  gives  place  to  the  new 
desire  of  becoming  a  poet  He  tries,  one  after  the 
other,  all  the  fences  which  others  before  him  have 
taken,  and  contrives  somehow  or  other  to  shamble 
over  most  of  them  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  to 
himself.  Minds  begin  by  being  receptive  and  im- 
pressionable long  before  tiiey  are  productive  or  origi- 
nal, and  as  philosophy  is  said  to  commence  in  won- 
der, poetry-making  starts  in  admiration.  The  first 
step  is  to  reproduce  the  poetical  echoes  that  have 
been  picked  up  from  reading  the  poetry  of  bigger 
men.  A  larse  number  of  ^reat  sentimentalists  are 
remarkable  for  a  characteristic  mannerism  of  their 
own.  They  have  a  peculiar  trick  and  swing  and 
rhythm  which  reappears  time  after  time  in  their  va- 
rious literary  achievements.  Their  admirer  soon 
seizes  it,  and  believes  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  secret 
of  their  excellence  resides.  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
cooking  and -serving  up  pleasing  thoughts  in  a  taste- 
ful and  efTeetive  way,  and  the  young  cultivator  of  the 
Muses  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  how  to  cook  his 
hare,  long  befoie  he  has  caught  it    His  disposition  j 


to  imitate  is  fostered  by  the  real  pleasure  that  soo- 
cessfiil  imitation  brings  with  it  Next  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  creating  comes  the  genuine  pleasure  of  re- 
producing what  other  people  have  created.  Re- 
production or  imitation  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  creation 
of  a  secondary  order.  The  definition  of  poetrv  ^Ten 
by  the  first  of  ancient  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  an 
art  of  imitating,  by  which  he  partly  means,  that  it 
is  the  art  of  reproducing  in  language  ideas  which 
exist  in  nature  or  in  the  mind ;  giving,  in  fact,  to 
airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Tonng 
poets,  unfortunately,  have  no  airy  nothings  of  tbeor 
own.  They  are  obliged  to  borrow,  not  merely  the 
principles  of  cooking,  but  the  idea  which  is  to  he 
cooked.  The  process  of  re-cooking  gives  th^n  a 
real  artistic  satisfaction,  and  if  they  were  content  to 
practice  it  in  private,  it  would  be  a  valuable  part  of 
their  literary  training. 

The  mistake  they  make  is  in  hoping  that  the  re- 
chauffi  which  they  have  so  sincerely  enjoyed  mak- 
ing, the  world  at  large  will  care  to  taste.  If  the 
rechauffe  were  usually  good  of  its  kind,  there  woaU 
be  less  harm  in  their  thinking  so.  But  the  parts  of 
the  style  of  great  authors  which  they  most  common- 
ly serve  up  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  prominent,  the 
most  vulvar,  and  the  most  worthless.  It  is  not  un- 
natural uiat  it  should  be  so.  Clever  rhymes,  or  in- 
genious twists,  or  curious  and  involved  expressions, 
take  the  firmest  hold  on  the  attention  of  those  wbo 
are  only  half  trained  to  discriminate  between  liter- 
ary pearls  and  literary  husks.  The  beauties  oft 
thoroughly  artistic  work,  though  patent  to  a  skilled 
observer,  are  for  a  beginner  &  less  patent  than  the 
mannerisms  which  deface  it  He  has  a  dim  sense 
that  the  thing  is  beautiful,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  the  beauty  is  the  one  thing  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  impairs  and  weakens 
it  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  gooa  rechau0y  he  pre- 
sents his  generation  with  a  rechau0  that  leaves  oat 
the  subtle  essence  of  the  original,  and  reproduces 
only  the  garlic  and  the  pepper  in  enormous  qoan- 
tities. 

The  errors  of  the  attthoreas  are  not  quite  of  the 
same  description.  She  is  too  ambitious  of  creating 
startling  effects.  In  ordinary  cases,  women  do  not 
go  through  the  intellectual  fermentation  that  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  literary  training  of  men.  Ihey 
are  simpler  in  their  tastes  and  prelections  ;  and 
their  comparative  ignorance  of  the  tricks  of  compo- 
sition preserves  them  from  half  the  fantastic  ex- 
travagances and  mannerisms  into  which  male  poet^ 
asters  tumble.  They  do  not  attempt  as  much  as 
Phaeton  or  Icarus,  and  their  failures  are  therefore 
less  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Having  started  in  tiie 
lute-and-wing  business  early  in  li^,  they  are  quits 
content  to  continue  in  the  humbler  line  of  h^irnio- 
logi cal  manufacture.  Their  imitative  tendencies  are 
amply  satisfied  when  they  have  mastered  some  of 
the  more  difficult  rhymes  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning,  and  learnt  that  sweet  evangel 
will  rhyme  to  angel,  that  manna  will  ^  properly 
in  harness  with  hosanna,  that  tcraphim  is  a  pleasii^ 
and  ingenious  match  for  seraphim,  and  that  deatfai 
gloomy  portals,  may  be  made  to  pair  off  opposite  to 
any  number  of  immortals. 

As  poetry  depends  for  its  success  on  the  poe^s 
having  something  to  say,  and  knowing  how  to  say  it 
when  he  has  ^t  it,  the  donkey-rider  on  Pamassos 
finds  himself  m  a  perpetual  dilemma.  In  the  fint 
place,  he  starts  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  rope.  No 
amount  of  manoeuvring  in  verse  will  ever  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  all  subject-matter,  and  the  poet^ 
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aster  is  so  anxious  to  muMeuTre  that,  down  to  the 
.ei^  of  his  career,  he  goes  on  attitudinizing  instead 
of  thinking.    After  long  and  laborious  practice  he 
teaches  himself,  like  Blondin,  to  wheel  his  literary 
wheelbazTOw  on  a  t^ht  rope  over  the  heads  of  his 
audience.     But  a  fiterary  wheelbarrow  is  not  of 
much  use,  as  long  as  it  has  got  nothing  in  it  except 
dewy  showers  and  autumn    flowers  and  moonlit 
bowers.    Wheeling  a  whole  caigo  of  them  safely 
oyer  from  the  beginning  of  a  poem  to  the  end  is  a 
poor  occupation  &r  a  long  life,  and  brings  little  cred- 
it or  emolument  to  the  performer.     Considering  the 
rush  that  there  is  upon  versification  in  the  present 
1^,  it  appears  marvellous  how  very  little  substan- 
tial work  IS  done.    The  only  parallel  is  the  case  of 
modem  sermons.    In  theory,  parsons  ought  never 
to  want  matter  for  a  sermon.     The  vicissitudes  and 
varieties  of  life  are  infinite,  human  character  is  fiill 
of  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  topics  with  which  re- 
ligion might  deal  are  as  illimitable  as  the  universe. 
In  the  presence  of  all  this  field  for  reflection  and 
obser\'ation,  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  sermons 
should  be  uniformly  monotonous,  drear}',  and  pover^ 
ty-stricken.     The  same  kind  of  mental  and  moral 
atrophy  that  attacks  men  who  write  sermons  ap- 
pears also  to  pre^r  upon  men  who  take  to  poetiy- 
making.    How  rational  human  beings  can  go  on  for 
years  at  either  occupation,  without  ever  stumbling 
up  against  a  really  good  thing  to  say,  is  purely  un- 
accountable.   The  only  explanation  at  all  conceiv- 
able is,  that  they  are  so  busy  over  the  process  of 
boiling  their  thoughts,  that  they  end  by  foi^setting 
that  uiey  ought  to  have  thoughts,  in  the  m^t  in- 
stance, to  put  in  the  pot.    It  is  possible  that  in  the 
present  day  men  think  less  than  they  used  to  do. 
They  live  more  in  a  crowd,  and  are  less  alone. 
Even  education  is  conducted  in  a  hurry  and  a  bus- 
tle, almost  at  railway  speed.    It  is  no  longer  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  intellectual  training,  that  a  gentle- 
man snould  have  meditated  as  well  as  studied,  and 
should  have  lived,  if  one  may  use  the  expression, 
in  the  society  of  great  authors,  as  well  as  have  gal- 
loped through  some  of  their  most  notorious  works. 
Tne  pix>per  penalty  to  inflict  on  authors  of  bad  ser- 
mons ana  baa  verses  would  be,  to  transport  them  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  coun- 
try  house,  m  the  vicinity'  of  a  first-rate  library. 
They  would  emerge  from  the  salutary  discipline 
wiser  and  less  fluent  men.    We  should  have  fewer 
new  poems,  and  shorter  sermons,  but  the  world 
would  not  lose  by  the  change  a  quarter  of  what  the 
reformed  and  repentant  cnmiuals  would  gain. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  poetasters  who 
have  so  few  ideas  do  not  really  succeed  in  the 
rfaj'thmical  efibrts  to  which  they  devote  their  ex- 
clusive attention.  Great  rhythmical  poets  seem  to 
be  dying  out  of  the  land.  There  are  probably  none 
in  existence,  except  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. The  truth  is,  that  the  same  want  of  intel- 
lectual tension  which  prevents  the  donkey-rider  on 
Parnassus  from  bein^  instructive  or  edifying  also 
prevents  him  firom  beine  thoroughly  successful  in  the 
musical  and  mechanic^  part  of  his  work.  He  can 
make  rhymes,  if  he  cannot  make  ideas ;  but  the 
rhymes  he  makes  are,  in  general,  rhymes  and  noth- 
ing more.  Very  few  poets  are  bom  complete  mas- 
ters of  rhythm.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
ear  for  it,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  gen- 
ius for  music ;  but  both  re(]|uire  an  eaual  amount 
of  laborious  cultivation.  It  is  by  slow  aegrees,  and 
probably  with  much  care,  and  after  a  series  of  lit- 
erary infanticides,  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  him- 


self a  consummate  lyrical  pei£»rmer.  His  earliest 
published  poems  are  removed  by  a  long  interval 
from  the  more  perfect  melody  which  his  later  pro- 
ductions often  display.  What  began  only  in  imper- 
fect promise  has  ended,  in  his  case,  with  successful 
performance.  Taste  and  melodious  diction  come  to 
no  man  in  his  cradle.  Horace  himself,  who  boasts 
that  the  Muses  visited  him  in  his  childhood,  is  care- 
ful to  disavow  all  claim  to  the  facility  of  Lucilius  ; 
and  the  genius  which  begins  in  facility,  like  all  other 
genius,  will  not  get  far  upon  its  journey  without 
much  trouble  and  self-culture.  As  the  poetasters  of 
the  a^  neither  display  thought  nor  cultivation,  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  what  on  earth  is  the  good 
of  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  after  all,  they  may 
as  well  be  bad  poets  as  bad  at  anything  else.  The 
deficiency  of  vijgor,  of  intellectual  substance,  and  of 
patient  cultivation,  which  makes  them  worthless  in 
literature,  would  make  them  equally  unavailable  in 
other  walks  of  life.  They  may  as  well  write  feeble 
poems  as  fiul  in  business,  or  remain  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  weedy  barristen  or  indifierent  picture- 
painters.  They  do  less  harm  to  the  world  as  they 
are,  and,  thou^  they  are  a  nuisance  and  an  annoy- 
ance, no  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  would  wish  to  see  the  donkey-riders  on 
Parnassus  take  to  donkey-riding  in  the  Church,  or 
in  commerce,  or  in  Parliament.  As  they  have  been 
bom  into  the  world,  they  must  stand  somewhere, 
and  they  may  as  well  take  up  their  position  in  tlie 
monthly  magazines  and  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  pub- 
lishers. 


SUPERIOR  INFORMATION. 

I  WAS  once  spinning  a  bait  for  pike  in  a  small  but 
well-stocked  rivir  in  ^Northamptonshire,  and  I  had 
just  taken  the  bait-^h  in  my  hand  to  adjust  the 
hooks,  when  a  fiiend  who  considered  me  learned 
in  matters  of  sporting  and  natural  history,  said  sud- 
denly, **  Pray,  what  are  those  little  black  things  float- 
ing on  the  water,  shooting  about  in  circles,  uie  size 
of  a  split  pea,  there  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ?  " 
He  meant  the  whirligig,  Gyrinus  natator. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  at 
that  time  what  the  creatures  were  called.  I  have  of 
course  taken  pains  to  find  out  before  venturing  to 
write  this  article.  But  I  was  preoccupied  then ;  I 
was  thinking  of  the  bait,  and  whether  it  was  any 
good  tiring  that  hole  down  by  the  little  waterfall, 
where  I  had  a  shady  sort  of  a  run  yesterday ;  and 
so  I  only  answered,  **  O,  those  are  little  black  things 
that  float  on  the  water." 

**  Thank  you  ! "  said  he.  It  occurred  to  him,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  told  me  as  much  when  he  asked 
the  question.  And  yet,  in  my  abstraction,  I  no 
doubt  fancied  that  I  had  fully  satisfied  him.  The 
"  little  black  thin^ "  are  common  enough,  and  I 
had  conveyed  to  him  that  they  were  no  curiosities ; 
but  it  did  not  strike  me,  till  I  heard  his  laugh,  that 
the  oracle  had  not  spoken  the  expected  words  of 
wisdom,  and  that  my  superior  information  must  have 
appeared  to  him  nothing  better  than  a  sham. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  simple  occurrence,  but  I 
have  caught  myself  telling  it  often  as  a  good  tale, 
as  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  mentions  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, with  a  fair  conviction  that  he  can  aflbrd  to 
do  so,  as  a  funny  exception  to  his  general  accuracy 
and  information. 

People  all  over  the  world  have  certainly  a  ten- 
dency to  endow  somebody  else  with  the  credit  for 
possessing  superior  information.    Very  clever  people 
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are  constantly  committing  themBelres  hj  the  perfect 
reliance  ^bey  place  npon  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
0ome  contemp^ble  quack.  A  man  who  has  civen 
his  whole  heart,  and  most  of  his  lif^i  to  law,  thedog)r, 
or  the  classics,  will  often  go  for  information  on  a 
matter  of  horseflesh  or  £iraiing  to  some  new  pr^ 
tender  who  happens  to  have  at  command  a  few 
speciad  and  technical  phrases.  A  man  or  a  child 
may  pass  for  an  adept  without  much  apprentice- 
ship. Let  him  assert  himself  pretty  louoly,  and 
he  is  sure  of  listeners.  I  once  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  very  gaudy  bam-door  cock ;  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  strutting  and  crowing  his  challenges 
all  day;  but  I  regret  to  add  that,  when  at  kst 
they  were  answered,  when  a  neighboring  fowl  of 
small  stature  burst  upon  his  dunghill,  he  fled  in 
the  most  disreputable  manner,  before  the  veiy  faces 
of  his  hens.  He  had  not  a  ha'porth  of  the  pluck 
he  bragged  of  The  adept  sometimes  is  sterling 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  flfequently  he  is  some  little 
fool  to  whom  accident  has  eiven  a  character  for 
proficiency.  One  would  think  that,  this  latter  per- 
sonage could  only  retain  his  ascendency  amongst 
the  renr  ignorant  or  the  very  loving ;  i.  e.  with  uie 
unsophisticated,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
These  of  course,  one  might  imagine,  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  superstition,  and  &il  to  perceive  the 
^Uibility  o£  their  god.  But  the  strange  thing  is, 
^t  wise  men  are  so  often  contented  to  seek  weir 
information  fh)m  the  li]»  of  ignorance. 

.What'Imean  to  say  is  this,  that  not  only  is  a 
man  who  has  the  credit  for  being  an  adept  looked 
upon  flx)m  all  quarters  with  a  wonderful  respect, 
but  that  also  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  particularly 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  that  credit.  In  the  in- 
stance which  I  have  given  of  the  Gyrinus  nataior^ 
I  humbly  consider  that  I  arrogated  nothing  to  my- 
self: the  oracle  did  not  happen  to  be  up  in  that 
subject ;  and,  besides,  the  oracle  was  busy  and  pre- 
occupied. There  would  have  been  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  the  response  but  for  the  expectation  of  its 
infidlibility.  But  how  I  enjoy  seeing  a  thorough- 
jMiced  pretender  floored  I  And,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, I  think  that  a  mere  pretender  to  be  a 
judge  in  wine  is  the  finest  and  the  fairest  game  of 
all.  Observe  with  what  expressive  silence  he  seeks 
to  convince  you  of  his  superior  information  I  He 
scorns  to  bluster  about  his  knowledge.  He  covers 
the  glass  with  both  his  hands,  and  sniffi  the  aroma 
when  the  wine  is  supposed  to  be  warm;  he  holds 
the  stem  lightly  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
sloping  the  glass  a  little,  and  looks  intently  upon 
what  ne  conceives  to  be  an  oily  richness  running 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Then,  perhaps,  he 
pronounces  on  die  vintage  or  the  bin,  as  the  case 
niay  be.  He  tells  you  that  it  is  very  fine  wine 
indeed;  that  it  ought  to  be  drunk,  however,  as 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  he  believes,  and  it  would 
be  a  sin  to  let  it  get  passi.  This,  and  all  ^e  rest 
of  it,  which  we  know  so  well  by  heart,  he  says  and 
does.  Alas  for  his  superior  iiiformation  I  for  you, 
suspecting  that  he  was  an  impostor,  gave  him  a 
boUle  out  of  the  cask  of  something  radier  tawny. 

A  little  circumstance  once  occurred  within  my 
own  knowled^,  which  is,  perhaps,  worth  setting 
down  here,  oome  genUemen,  who  were  either  a 
committee,  or  a  boud,  or  a  meeting,  at  any  rate, 
who  had  met  together  very  many  times  on  business, 
determined,  as  such  gentlemen  do  determine,  to 
solace  their  anxieties  with  a  dinner.  Thb  dinner 
was  to  be  given  at  some  first-rate  hotel  either  in 
Manchester  or  Liverpool,  I  believe.    Well,  as  the 


dinner  was  to  be  dainty  and  the  wines  ^^cnrioos,* 
the  original  business  committee  appointed  jet  ti^ 
other  committee  amongst  themselves,  which  shoold 
have  power  to  choose  two  able  and  experienced 
men  given  to  a  familiarity  with  French  dishes,  hot, 
above  and  beyond  all,  connoisBeuiB  in  wine.  At 
fiur  as  the  mere  dinner  went,  I  understand  that  thej 
eot  on  tolerably  well,  — possibly  their  only  businesi 
here  consisted  m  approving  the  elaborate  carte  sent 
them  by  the  cook ;  but  the  wine  was  a  more  solemn 
matter.  A  great  responsibility  rested  on  them. 
With  champagne,  of  course,  they  were  safe,  as  the 
brand  was  a  suffici^t  guide.  Neither  did  thej  at 
all  commit  themselves  in  the  matter  of  claret;  La- 
fitte  and  a  heavy  price  carried  them  through.  But 
with  port  wine  they  found  some  difficulty,  and  their 
opinions  were  divided.  It  grew  dark  as  thev  ar- 
gued and  tasted,  and  lights  were  brought  They 
were  left  alone  in  the  room  at  last  wiu  port  and 
sherry ;  and  when  at  length  the  time  came  &r  these 
superiorly-informed  beings,  these,  the  elect  of  the 
committee,  to  produce  the  port  which  they  had 
chosen  out  of  so  many  samples,  lo  and  behold  I  it 
was  brawn  sherry. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  I  may  say,  without  disrespect 
to  the  clergy,  that  it  is  very  seldom  I  obtain  mm 
the  pulpit  the  information  which  I  desire.  Hiat 
information  ought  to  be  superior,  because  it  com- 
monly comes  fi^m  educated  gentlemen,  and  ttwvjB 
firom  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  made  its  sqo- 
ject  their  special  study.  Sometimes  it  is  superior; 
it  is  better  than  one's  own,  I  mean ;  it  is  as  good 
as  the  pages  of  a  book.  It  is  a  common  and  a  mrte- 
ful  fault,  it  is  a  silly  and  a  disreputable  fitfhion, 
which  reviles  the  clergy  of  these  kingdoms.  With 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  bar,  there  is  no  pro- 
fession whose  members  are  so  well  informed  as  those 
of  the  clericaL  And  yet  how  fi^equendy  is  one 
ashamed  of  the  sermon,  and  indirectly  of  the  dei^p- 
man  who  preaches  it  I  Very  oftea  his  sopenor 
information  is  taken  wholesale  and  word  for  word 
from  somebody  else's  printed  sermon;  occasJonaliy 
he  only  steals  4he  skeleton  and  the  thoughti ;  some- 
times ne  borrows  a  fiiend's  lucubrations,  and,  in  that 
way,  vezT  possibly  gives  us  the  benefit  of  thouriiti 
twice  stolen.  But  I  am  very  seriously  afraid  tiiat 
the  most  common  practice  is  to  contrive  hj  flome 
means  to  do  without  any  thoughts  at  all.  Ihb  ii 
a  pity  and  distressing.  It  is  pretentious  and  un- 
fair, and  an  abuse  of  confidence,  for  a  man  to  dim 
himself  up  in  a  silk  gown  and  walk  solenudy  along 
an  aisle,  and  slowly  up  some  steps,  conducted  br 
another  man  with  a  red  collar  and  a  blue  stick  wita 
mlding  at  the  top,  when  he  has  pA,  nothing  to  say. 
jhie  public  have  been  saying  their  prayers,  and  are 
quite  contented  to  let  well  alone ;  they  are  ready 
to  leave  the  church  with  reverential  thoughts  and 
good  desir^ ;  they  are  not  exorbitant  in  meir  de- 
mands, and  really  don't  want  to  trouble  anybody 
for  aiivthing  more.  But  when  the  responsible  par- 
ties oner  to  begin  again,  when  they  tacitiy  assort 
us  that  there  is  pret  another  matter  worth  stayuv 
for,  and  when  this  other  matter  is  ushered  in  with 
the  pomp  and  promise  mentioned  above,  it  does 
seem  reasonable  that  some  efibrt  should  be  made 
to  rise  above  rigmarole,  and  to  present  something 
of  a  higher  character  than  the  most  vapid  ^atitudes. 
And  yet  there  is  in  the  depths  a  deeper  stuL  How- 
ever annoyii^  it  may  be  to  have  a  string  of  un- 
meaning sentences  forced  upon  you,  it  is  moch 
more  annoyinjg,  and  I  think  irritating,  to  have  some 
ridiculous  truism  recommended  to  your  undentaDd- 
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ing  wit2i  as  much  circumstance  and  riiow  as  if  it 
were  a  recent  diseoYery  in  polemics,  or  an  impor- 
tant message  from  Heaven.  Worst  of  all  is  that 
ezplanation  which  seeks  to  recommend  itself  by  its 
condescension,  which  is  supposed  to  come  from  a 
great  mind  to  a  very  narrow  one,  which  charitably 
amplifies  matters  in  order  to  make  them  easy.  Thps, 
I  once  heacd  with  my  own  ears  a  piece  or  superior 
infbnnati<m  which  made  them  tingle,  and  sorely 
nothing  less  than  the  reticence  of  good  mannen 
coold  have  saved  the  congregation  from  committing 
themselves  in  shoots  <^  uiughter.  ^  As  it  were  a 
young  lion  lurking  in  secret,"  said  the  preacher; 
*'that  is,  mv  breUiren,"  he  kindly  contmued,  ''a 
lion  in  the  uoom  of  youth."  O  ye  gods !  a  rosy- 
cheeked  lion,  a  blushing  lion  1  And  yet  he  never 
saw  the  incongruity,  but  thoufdit  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  made  matters  dear  and  comibrtable  to  our 
comprehensions. 

Periinps,  as  a  matter  of  fitct,  ever^  one  is  better 
inlbrmed  thim  his  fellow  upon  some  point,  and  every 
one,  therefore,  who  can  speak  or  write,  is  capable 
of  conveying  infermation.  But  let  us  take  care 
that  the  man  to  whom  we  go  is  a  sterling  man,  a 
genuine  professor  of  the  subject  on  which  we  con- 
sult him.  No  one  surely  who  wished  to  learn  how 
to  milk  a  cow,  would  apply  to  the  school-jgirl  who 
was  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction,  but 
to  the  milkmaid  herself.  Neither  would  a  reason- 
^le  man  who  desired  to  become  acquunted  with 
top-dressing  and  turnips,  inquire  of  any  other  than 
an  experienced  farmer.  But  fitmi  these,  undoubt- 
edly, a  great  deal  might  be  learned.  The  relative 
vahie  o£a knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  milking  or  of  agriculture,  has  little  to  do 
imx  the  &ct,  that  farmer  and  classic  may  have 
each  a  very  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  other  does  not  possess.  The  presence  of 
superior  information  on  one  side  is  as  clear  as  its 
presence  on  the  other ;  and  no  one,  however  learned, 
who  will  condescend  to  ask  questions,  can  so  through 
the  world  without  confessing  that  he  becomes  a 
wiser  man  almost  every  day  of  his  life. 

I  think  we  deceive  ourselves  wretchedly  about 
the  amount  and  value  of  our  information.  Greneral 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  superficial  with  the  mass 
of  **  educated  people,"  though  they  may  be,  perhaps, 
the  last  to  thiim  sa  We  tSke  our  acquirements  too 
much  for  granted.  Most  of  us,  perhaps,  know  how 
fer  Mercury  is  firom  the  sun ;  that  the  peregrine  fal- 
con chanees  the  color  and  marking  of  her  plumage 
after  thefirst  moult,  and  that  fiint  is  one  of  toe  prim- 
itive earths.  But  should  we  be  able  to  endure  one 
of  the  great  tests  of  a  thorough  soundness ;  to  an- 
swer, oQ-hand,  the  searching,  though  simple  ques- 
tions of  a  child  in  the  easy  rudiments  of  astronomy, 
ornithology,  or  geology  ?  However,  men  will  gild 
an  ornament  when  they  cannot  afford  a  golden  one ; 
and  we  are  all  ready  enough  to  assert  ourselves  in 
matters  <^  information ;  we  don't  let  the  world  rate 
ns  at  too  low  an  estimate.  The  best  of  us  tag  on  a 
bit  of  tinsel  sometimes.  We  all  do  it, — firom  the 
man  who  '*  crams"  his  conversation,  to  him  who  is 
only  sOent  in  order  that  he  mav  appear  to  know. 
And  really,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  very  ahtrming 
in  all  this.  There  is  often  much  less  hypocrisy  in  i^ 
than  in  the  conventional**  Good  morning";  and  if 
a  man  wiQ  only  refirain  frx>m  irritating  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  assuming  their  boundless  ignorance  in 
the  explanation  he  offers  them  on  matters  which  are 
patent  to  numkind;  if  he  will  avoid,  as  fiir  as  pos- 
ttble,  fiooriahuig  his  sopetior  infoniMitioa  in  tneir 


fiuses  when  they  least  desire  it;  if  hewiH  not  pro- 
fess a  profound  acquaintance  with  matters  of  which 
he  is  entirdy  ignorant,  we  shall  all  jog  on  very  com- 
fortably, either  in  our  learning  or  our  ignorance ; 
for,  whatever  else  we  may  lack  or  possess,  there  wiH 
at  least^  be  the  happy  presence  of  that  invahiable 
companion,  good-humor. 


PAST  CELEBRITIES. 

^  To  suppose  that  Mr.  Cyras  Bedding  had  exhausted 
himself  in  his  '*  Fifty  Years'  Becollections,  Literary 
and  Personal,"  is  an  error  only  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  perusal  of  these  two  new  volumes  *  of  remin- 
iscences. Mr.  Bedding's  experiences  extend,  indeed, 
over  so  considerable  a  space  of  time,  and  go  so  fiur 
back,  as  to  embrace  many  worthy  p£  remembrance 
through  genius,  att^nments,  or  public  services,  who 
have  now  run  tiieir  career  and  passed  away,  and 
who  yet  were  not  even  bom  at  the  period  when 
these  reminiscences  besin. 

This  is  the  case  vfim  the  late  Lord  Canning,  our 
perennial  author  having  first  met  his  father,  Geoige 
Canning,  at  Sidtram,  m  1812,  the  same  year  timt 
Charles  John  was  bom.  Yet  does  he  remember  the 
appearance  of  the  before-mentioned  great  statesman 
so  distinctiy  as  to  ^ve  a  more  homely,  and  vet  a 
more  vivid,  description  of  him  than  we  have  here- 
tofore met  with.  "I  see  his  compact  figure  now, 
his  open  countenance,  and  bald  head,  —  and  as 
clearly,  too,  as  at  that  time.  When  dressed  for  din- 
ner, a  point  always  scmpulously  regarded  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Cannins  looked  remarkably  well,  and 
witii  his  intellectuu  cast  of  countenance,  could  not 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  a  stranger  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  A  mud  and  eood-hu- 
mored  expression  animated  his  features ;  his  fore- 
head was  toft^,  his  eyes  expressive  of  kindliness  and 
intellectual  vigor.  White  silk  stockines,  shoes  and 
buckles,  snuff-colored  or  brown  dress-breeches  with 
knee  buckles,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  were  then  generally  wom  at  the 
dinner-table." 

The  personality  is  as  effective  as  canvas,  but  when 
we  come  to  the  reflection  of  mind,  that  of  the  ob- 
server mingles  itself  amusingly  with  that  of  the  ob- 
served, for  the  only  reminiscence  recorded  upon  this 
individual  occasion  was,  that  the  first  propounder  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  was  uncommonly  tickled  at 
Mr.  Bedding's  quoting  fixmi  Espriella's  letters  a  sug- 
gestion to  cure  sickness  from  eating  hare  by  giving 
greyhound  broth.  Mr.  Canning  being  a  man  of  lit- 
erary as  well  as  of  oratorical  and  p<mtical  powers, 
this,  with  his  pure  unadulterated  classical  English, 

gave  him  g;reat  advantages  in  debate.  One  of  his 
appiest  hits  was  on  the  occasion  of  Copley  f  Lord 
Lyndhurst)  using  the  arguments  of  Philpott's  (Bish- 
op of  Exeter)  against  emancipation,  which  led  Can- 
ning to  remark  that  he  (Copley)  had  stolen  all  the 
arguments  he  had  just  used  from  a  source  that  re- 
called to  his  mind  the  old  song,  — 

^  Dear  Tom,  the  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mOd  ale 
Was  once  Toby  PhUpot*s." 


Mr.  C>Tus  Bedding  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the 
cause  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Canning  should 
be  his  great  political  hero,  and  he  tells  us  that,  had 
he  survived,  ^  he  would  have  done  something  for 
the  interests  of  literature,  which  might  have  pre- 
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aenred  it  from  beeoming  little  more  than  a  thing  of 
the  trader's  speculation,  and  the  corruptor  of  the 
popular  taste  through  pampering  the  least  informed 
among  the  multitude. 

^he  reminiscences  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  who  is 
designated  as  *^  the  first  of  English  artists,"  but  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  curt  manners,  shrewd  re- 
marks, and  personal  independence,  or,  as  our  au- 
thor has  it,  "  freedom  from  all  the  *  booing '  so  com- 
mon in  the  presence  of  station  or  wealth  for  profit 
or  patronage  sake,"  as  for  his  undoubted  genius, 
refer  maimy  to  excursions  in  that  **  region  of  fine 
landscape,"  the  mouth  and  estuaxy  of  the  Tamar ; 
the  rest  is  a  disquisition  upon  Turner's  talents  and 
peculiarities,  foil  of  noble  sympathies  and  aspira- 
tions, bnt  in  which  all  may  not  agree  in  finding  it  a 
matter  to  praise  that  his  pictures  are  "  divested  of 
that  hard,  clear  outline "  shown  by  Claude,  or  that 
in  them  "  we  lose  sight  of  those  detestable  Gothic 
edifices  reared  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  their 
style  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  hoWing  the  human 
mind  in  darkness." 

One  anecdote  of  Turner  is  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  his  art.  Being  near  Saltash,  the  sun  just  setting, 
and  the  shadows  becoming  dark  and  deep,  an  artist 
in  company  remarked,  that  the  ports  in  the  sides  of 
the  vessels  in  ordinary  could  not  be  discriminated ; 
he  was  looking,  at  the  time,  at  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  which  lay  in  the  shadow  under  Saitash.  The 
ship  seemed  one  dark  mass. 

"  I  told  you  that  would  be  the  effect,"  said  Turn- 
er.    "  Now,  as  you  obsen'e,  it  is  all  shade." 

"  Yes,  I  perceive  it ;  and  yet  the  ports  are  there." 

"  We  can  only  take  what  is  visible,  no  matter 
what  may  be  there.  There  are  people  in  the  ship  ; 
we  don't  see  them  through  the  planks." 

"  True,"  replied  the  other ;  **  you  are  correct." 

There  had  been  a  previous  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  two  professional  men,  in  which 
Turner  had  correctly  observed  that,  after  sunset  un- 
der the  hills,  we  could  only  see  the  hulls,  —  a  mass 
of  shadow.     We  have  a  picture  of  Turner's  before 
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Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  informs  us  that  when  he  first 
met  Hazlitt,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  him. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
inner  man,  by  his  writings,  that  he  appreciated  his 
talents.  This  is  probabFy  often  the  case  when  the 
individual  has  no  accidents  of  birth,  fortune,  powers 
of  conversation,  or  advantages  of  person  or  manners 
with  which  to  attract  attention,  llazlitt  was  like 
De  Quincey,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  these  worldly  recommendations,  a  deep  think- 
er, and  a  powerful  observer,  —  not  a  talker.  Chris- 
topher North  used  to  say,  he  did  the  talking  at  table, 
—  he  left  it  to  the  opium-eater  to  tell  him  after- 
wards who  and  what  the  company  were.  So  with 
llazlitt ;  Talfourd,  Lamb,  Leign  Hunt,  and  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  outshone  him  in  conversational 
powers,  but  he  left  them  far  behind  him  in  his  pow- 
ers as  a  critic.  Hazlitt  grappled  with  the  profound- 
est  treatises  on  abstract  subjects.  **  If,"  Mr.  Red- 
ding says,  *^  the  periodical  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent hour  were  to  deal  in  them,  they  would  fail  from 
lack  of  interest,  through  the  want  of  popular  com- 
prehension." We  do  not  agree  with  this.  Abstract 
philosophy  and  scientific  subjects  are  more  generally 
treated  of  in  the  present  day  than  of  yore,  but  the 
art  of  popularizing,  such  as  Laplace,  Arago,  Iler- 
schel,  Lyell,  Faraday,  and  a  host  of  others  have 
done  in  our  times,  was  then  unknown.  As  a  stem 
and    uncompromising    Dissenter,  —  "  Ecclesiastical 


hatred,"  aays  Redding,  *' is  a  proverb," — he  had  a 
great  distaste  for  the  ^^  Lakers,  as  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge  were  then  styled,  and  he  lo^ed 
upon  them  as  apostates  to  the  generous  prindpleB  of 
their  youth. 

The  notice  of  Haaditt  is  chiefly  made  up  of  rem- 
iniscences of  his  connection  with  the  JNew  Monikbf, 
apfi  there  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Campbell's  in- 
sisting upon  a  report  by  Hazlitt  of  a  great  fidit 
between  the  Game  Chicken  and  the  Gas-light  Man 
being  inserted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Redding's  wishes, 
because,  he  said,  it  was  **  a  picture  of  the  ^  elegant* 
manners  of  your  country,"  L  e.  Mr.  Redding's  coun- 
try. ^*  It  is  a  picture  of  manners,"  said  the  poet,^ 
"  your  manners.  It  is  a  history  painting ;  let  us  iih 
sert  it."  Hazlitt  had  once  said  that  a  free  admissioD 
to  the  theatre  was  the  **  true  pathos  and  sublime  of 
human  life,"  but  in  his  last  published  words  he  re- 
marked, **  That  if  the  stage  shows  us  the  maab  of 
men,  and  the  paeeant  of  the  world,  books  let  us  iito 
their  souls,  and  lav  open  for  us  the  secrets  of  our 
own.  They  are  the  first  and  last,  the  most  home- 
felt,  the  nmst  heartfelt  of  all  our  enjoyments."  Has- 
litt's  was  undoubtedly  an  observing,  thoughtful  intel- 
lect, but  corrupted  in  the  purpoeea  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  the  worst  forms  of  bockneyiam. 

Dr.  Parr  at  Hatton,  in  his  jummer-hoose,  or 
*^  lion's  den,"  as  it  was  called,  wig  and  pipe  included, 
is  a  pleasant  picture.  '*  The  fame  of  rarr,  his  pon- 
derous wi^  and  bushy  eyebrows,  his  character,"  sajs 
Mr.  Redding,  **  in  fiM;t  his  great  learning,  prevented 
me  from  conversing  fircely  with  him,  until  I  foond 
I  had  conjured  up  an  imaginary  phantom,  a  &ar 
for  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground."  Dr. 
Farr  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  simple  and  homely  hab- 
its, and  of  ordinarily  mild  language.  At  church,  ht 
conducted  the  service  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if 
he  were  speaking  in  his  drawing-room.  His  paiislh 
ioncra,  high  or  low,  he  regarded  equalljr  as  his  care, 
—  he  made  no  distinction.  Mr.  Kedding  says,  he 
entered  Hatton  church  one  Sunday  morning  with 
a  lady.  Parr  stopped  reading  the  lesson,  nid  to 
his  favorite  servant,  Sam  (who  he  complained  was  a 
hot  Tor}%  and  would  sometimes  dispute  against  bis 
master's  Whigsery,  though  an  excellent  servant), 
^'  Show  that  lady  and  gentleman  into  my  pew.^  He 
used  to  have  a  maypole  set  up  in  the  litUe  village, 
at  the  inn  of  which  all  the  male  quests  at  his  little 
fete  dined.  The  ladies  dined  with  nimself  and  Mrs. 
Parr  in  the  library.  He  would  at  times  take  his 
pipe  and  go  into  the  kitchen  before  he  went  to  bed, 
making  any  clerical  friend  he  had  at  his  hoose  gf> 
with  him.  He  would  there  sit  by  the  fire,  smoke  and 
talk  of  the  men  of  his  cloth  who  had  passed  away, 
and  how  the  old-fashioned  clergy  lived  in  the  coon- 
try  in  their  scanty  dwellings. 

This  learned,  venerable,  and  truth-loving  old  maa 
had  some  notions  which  Mr.  Redding  sets  down  as 
unworthy  a  man  ranking  so  high  aU>ve  the  silly 
spiritualists  of  the  present  day.  He  did  not  like  to 
sit  down  with  an  odd  number  at  table.  He  ww 
once  pacified  on  the  matter  when  some  one  obsenrsd 
that  a  lady  present  was  in  the  family-way.  The 
"  some  one  "  was  not,  at  all  events,  a  very  delicato- 
minded  person.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  **  Jack 
Bartlam,"  as  Parr  called  him,  visited  Hatton  oo  P^ 
ticular  days  of  the  week,  and  became  like  oneof  mc 
Doctor's  family.  He  died  suddenly  in  a  bookselleri 
shop  in  Harley  Street,  Ix>ndon.  Ever  afterwards,  op 
to  the  time  of  his  own  death,  Parr  had  a  plate  laid 
at  table  for  Mr.  Bartlam  upon  the  days  of  the  we« 
he  used  to  dine.    The  Doctor  might  aometiaiei  be 
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■een  ailently  looking  at  the  yacant  ohair  for  a  nun- 
nte  or  two  during  dinner,  his  knife  saad  fork  idle, 
as  if  Jie  had  Budoenly  recalled  the  memory  of  his 
eld  Mend. 

At  the  latest  visitation  he  ever  attended  at  War- 
wiek,  while  he  was  sitting  by  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
^ter,  engaged  in  conversation,  the  Bishop  proposed  a 
fdass  of  wine  to  their  meeting  that  day  toree  years. 
They  were  conversing  upon  the  probability  of  snch 
an  event  when  a  brother  clergyman,  by  accident, 
struck  his  untasted  glass  of  wine  to  the  floor,  and  it 
rolled  to  the  Doctor's  feet  unbroken.  The  Bishop 
made  a  sudden  exclamation ;  no  one  besides  spoke  a 
word.  All  seemed  struck  in  some  strange  way  by 
the  incident.  Parr,  who  till  then  had  been  flul  of 
eonversation,  said  scarcely  a  word,  and  at^ieared  at 
<mce  depressed  in  spirits.  In  about  half  a  year  af- 
terwards he  ceased  to  live.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Bedding's  theories,  we  have  a  whole  conclave  o£ 
silly  divines. 

rarr  presented  a  very  grotesque  figure  on  horse- 
back. A  servant  in  livery  rode  before,  in  place  of 
after,  him ;  then  came  Parr  himself,  dressed  as  if  in 
the  first  of  garments  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon 
before  starting.  He  wore  his  dressing-gown  under 
his  coat,  whicn  reached  to  his  ankles,  and  mounted 
his  cauliflower  wig,  and  a  clerical  cocked-hat  over 
alL  He  had  but  one  spur,  put  on  over  a  boot  stock- 
ing. Sometimes  he  carried  his  hands  in  a  muff,  fear- 
ingan  attack  of  erysipelas. 

lie  was  justly  fi>nd  of  the  view  firom  the  church- 
yard, which  is  uncommonly  fine  as  well  as  bistor- 
jcaUy  interesting  in  many  objects  it  eomnuuMis. 
Kemlworth  Castle  and  the  fine  woody  country  in- 
tervening,—  the  sphres  of  Coventry  in  one  point, 
and  Edgehills  in  another.  The  noble  towers  of 
Warwick  Castle,  and  St.  Mary's  church,  where  the 
bones  of  the  firiend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  repose,  and 
the  baoghty  Leicester,  are  observed  amid  surround- 
ing foliage.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  his- 
torically interesting.  Report  has,  indeed,  made  a 
bear  or  a  lion  of  this  learned  eccentric,  but  benevo- 
lent old  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Bedding  declares  that 
this  was  not  his  natural  character.  ^*  Indignation 
at  some  wrong,  or  tlie  retail  of  an  injostice,  or  a 
bold  contradiction,  would  alone  make  him  condense 
the  most  forcible  language  into  a  brief  compass,  or 
work  out  an  antithesis  and  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  his 
opponent  with  terrible  ener^."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Parr  was  a  Whig,  and  all  Mr.  Red- 
ding's  portraits  and  recollections  are  colored  with  a 
strong  political  bias.  Comparing  Parr,  for  exam- 
ple, witii  Johnson,  the  former  did  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Redding,  *'  take  up  a  subject  on  the  wrong  side 
merely  to  display  his  command  of  langaage  and  ar- 
gumentative power,  nor  had  he  any  of  that  unman- 
ly  subserviency  to  the  *  divine  nature '  of  royalty 
which  so  lowered  Johnson,  and  stamped  him  a  Tory 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  character." 
.  The  Reverend  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of  **  La- 
eon,"  was  a  far  more  eccentric  character  than  Dr. 
Parr.  According  to  Mr.  Redding,  he  first  intro- 
duced himself  to  his  person  and  then  to  his  dinner- 
table.  He  was  a  sportsman,  a  believer  in  ghosts,  a 
win&-bibber,  and  a  speculator ;  and  yet  a  penurious 
man.  He  is  said  to  have  at  one  time  opened  a  cel- 
lar meog.  for  the  sale  of  wine,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho. 
Yet  this  most  entertaining  of  companions  would  dine 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  when  Mr.  Red- 
ding ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Duke  might  deem 
his  colored  trousers  uncanonical,  be  replied,  **  If  I  i 
find  he  notices  it,  I  shall  tell  him  that  the  benefits  j 


of  the  Gospd  do  not  depend  on  the  cokxr  of  a  man's 
breeches." 

Losses  in  Spanish  bonds,  drove  this  stray  genius 
firom  England ;  he  lost  his  living,  became  a  gambler 
in  Paris,  speculated  in  pictures,  and  finally  commit- 
ted suicide  to  avoid  a  painful  and  hazardous  suxgi? 
cal  operation.  It  was  a  sad  life  and  a<  sadder  end 
for  a  man  of  undoubted  abilities.  But  all  the  abili- 
ties in  the  world  are  of  no  avail  where  there  are 
neither  rectitade  nor  sound  principles. 

Dr,  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was 
as  eccentric  as  Colton,  but  without  his  failings.  A 
person  of  such  description  affords  a  perfect  mine  of 
anecdote.  When  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  he 
proceeded  as  physician  to  the  governor,  Sir  William 
Trelawn^y,  Miss  Anne  Trelawney,  Sir  William's 
sister,  was  his  butt.  One  morning  she  a^ed  him 
what  news  there  was  in  the  island.  He  replied, 
**  None,  except  that  a  cherub  had  been  caught  alive 
up  in  the  Blue  Mountains.''  *'Well,  Doctor,  and 
what  did  they  do  with  it?  "  "  Do,  my  dear  lady, 
why,  the^r  put  it  into  the  cage  with  a  large  poU-par- 
rot,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  blind.  The 
parrot  had  picked  out  both  its  eyes."  As  a  practi- 
tioner in  Cornwall,  Wolcot  was  ever  at  war  with 
the  corporation  and  his  professional  brethren.  He 
had  no  regard  for  what  was  sanctified  solely  by  cus- 
tom, and  would,  for  example,  allow  his  rover  par 
tients  to  drink  cold  water,  now  admitted  to  be  very 
sound  practice.  In  London,  the  Tories  and  Royal 
Academicians  were,  as  is  well  known,  his  chief  game. 
He  was  very  frugal.  In  age,  he  said,  three  things 
were  necessary  to  health  and  comfort,  namely,  *^  fire, 
flannel,  and  orandy."  His  luxuries  were  "verse, 
painting,  and  music,"  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient, —  excelling  in  the  first.  He  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mittedly the  wittiest  of  all  our  satirists,  except  But- 
ler. In  his  old  age  he  went  blind  from  cataracts. 
Sir  William  Rawson  persuaded  him  to  allow  of  one 
of  the  eyes  to  be  operated  upon,  but  without  bene- 
fit. He  always  chuckled  at  this,  and  said  that  he 
had  given  the  operator  his  worst  eye.  The  follies 
and  faults  of  men  in  hi^h  places  were  not  his  only 
subjects  of  satire ;  publishers  were,  with  Gifford  of 
the  Quarterly,  his  special  dislike.  Of  Philips,  who 
was  a  vegetarian,  he  said  that  did  not  prevent  his 
sucking  out  human  brains ;  and  to  another  he  said, 
"  Eh  I  what  have  we  here  ?  "  "A  skull,*!^  replied 
the  bookseller ;  **  perhaps  a  poet's."  "  Nothing  more 
probable,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  for  it  is  well  Known 
that  you  booli^ellers  drink  your  wine  from  our  skulls." 
Wolcot  died,  according  to  Mr.  Redding,  a  firm  b^ 
liever  in  a  creat  First  Cause.  *^  I  heara  him  state 
his  perfect  oelief  and  trust  in  a  Deity ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Christian  system  of  faith,  because 
he  said  that  it  was,  however  in  some  points  good  in 
itself,  wholly  ruled  and  directed  at  present  by  hu- 
man caprices." 

There  is  a  life  of  Mr.  Beckford,  published  in  1859, 
but  Mr.  Redding  has  some  personal  reminiscences 
to  relate  which  cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with  inter- 
est Nearly  the  whole  of  *'  Vathek,"  he  tells  us, 
was  struck  off  at  a  single  sitting,  which  caused  the 
author  a  serious  indisposition,  as  ne  wrote  night  and 
day.  Beckford  was  put  in  possession  when  he  came 
of  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  a  million  in  ready  money;  and  the 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  he  defeated  the 
schemes  df  a  northern  duchess,  who  visited  EonthiU 
in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  titled  wife,  is  pecu- 
liarly amusmg.  So  also  of  his  coachman  and  his 
wiifo,  who  miule  firee  with  his  earriage.     To  cure 
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them,  he  supplied  them  with  a  liTeried  ^tman,  and 
exposed  them  for  six  months  to  the  ridicole  of  the 
other  servants.  Mr.  Bedding  cannot,  although  he 
speaks  highly  <^  Beckford's  tolents,  taste,  and  ac- 
quirements, sjpipathize  with  him  wholly.  Bcckford 
had  a  belief  in  *'  blood,"  which  Cyrus  Kedding  has 
not;  and,  on  matters  of  superstition,  he  axgued 
<'  that  it  administers  to  the  comfort  of  the  gross  of 
mankind,"  which  is  certainly  gpHikg  too  far.  Where 
we  differ  with  Mr.  Redding  is,  not  that  sense  and 
reason  must  be  discarded,  but  that  there  is  that  in 
human  nature  —  and  in  human  nature  only  — 
which  is.  beyond  the  reach  of  eidier  science  or  phi- 
losophy. Such,  for  example,  is  a  belief  in  a  future 
and  spuitual  existence. 

As  one  of  the  old  and  ardent  champions  ^f  Catho- 
Uc  emancipation,  and  subsequently  of  free  trade,  Mr. 
Bedding  is  not  only  at  home  in  his  reminiscences  of 
O'Connell,  Sheil,  and  Cobden,  but  these  eminent 
men  enjoy  his  sympathies.  £Gs  comparative  esti- 
mate m  Uie  quslities  of  the  two  first  distin^iished 
IiiiAunen  b,  indeed,  one  of  the  cleverest  thmgs  in 
the  work ;  but  while  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  discarding  religious  disabilities  and 
removing  the  shackles  from  commerce,  as  for  as  the 
reciprocities  of  other  countries  will  permit,  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  veteran  reformer  airives  are 
sadly  fuad  strangely  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the 
oase. 

Madame  de  Stael-Holstein,  John  Clare,  Mentelli, 
Horace  Smith,  Cuvier,  Haydon,  Belzoni,  and  Czar^ 
toryski  complete  this  series  of  intellectual  portraits. 
Mentelli  was  an  extraordinary  man,  a  true  Hunga- 
rian philologist  and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  a  gar- 
den conservatoty,  and  then  in  a  room  under  the 
Arsenal  in  Paris.  He  was  known  as  *41iomme  sau- 
vage,"  and  not  undeservedly  so.  The  notice  of 
Horace  Smith,  who  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
aereeable,  even-tempered,  kind-hearted  men"  Mr. 
Adding  ever  knew,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  sketches  in  the  book,  —  even  where  all  are  good. 

PEGGY  MELVHiLFS  TRroMPH. 

I. 
Lt  the  winding  streets  of  the  ancient  burgh  of 
Crail,  with  its  posts  and  gates  formed  of  drifl-wood 
Imd  whales'  jaws,  and  itself  as  salt  flavored  as  the 
neighboring  Grerman  Ocean,  there  walked,  in  the 
time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  a  grave  young  man  of 
thirty,  in  a  sober  but  richly  embroidered  cloak  and 
velvet  cap.  He  was  one  of  those  Melvilles  whose 
names  are  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
kirk, — James,  nephew  of  the  courageous  Andrew. 
They  were  men  of  learning,  condition,  and  birth, 
and  claimed  not  only  kinship  with  the  Melvilles  of 
Cambee  and  Dysart,  but  even  a  distant  share  of 
kingly  lineage,  through  John  of  Graunt,  **  time- 
honored  Lancaster."  TThey  had  spirit  and  wit,  too, 
tiiough  small  in  body,  that  famous  uncle  and  nephew. 
Andrew  was  fiery  and  irresistible,  ^  a  blast,"  as  he 
was  sagaciously  defined ;  while  James  was  regarded 
by  the  time-servers  and  double-dealers,  the  cowards 
and  traitors  of  the  day,  as  still  more  dancerous, 
though  he  was  the  hope  of  the  milder  ana  more 
peacefhl  patriots  of  all  opinions,  because  he  was  a 
**  crafty  byding  man."  They  were  like  each  other 
in  person,  and  warmly  attached  with  the  reverential 
relation  of  fiither  and  son,  and  the  confidential  bond 
of  an  equal  friendship.  James,  with  loving  van- 
ity, writes  that  he  ^  would  to  God,  he  were  as  like 
Mr.  Andrew  in  gilb  of  mind  aa  he  is  thonght  to  be 


in  proportions  of  body  and  lineamenti  of  fiwie ;  for 
there  is  none  that  is  not  otherwise  particulafh  in- 
formed but  takes  me  for  Mr.  Andrew's  brother.* 
Slight,  spare  men,  but  tough  in  warfare,  stanch  in 
endurance,  with  fiices  fuU  of  interact  and  frilL 
Tnuned  not  only  to  play  the  part  of  mental  athletes, 
but  to  make  the  best  of  their  scanty  fiesh,  thej  were 
as  noble4ooking  men  as  any  specimens  of  roboit 
Christianity.  There  was  nothing  of  Uie  scarecrow 
or  thread-paper  about  Andrew  when  he  led  the  bet 
ligerent  Assembly,  or  about  James  when  he  addreoed 
the  secretly  sympathixing  English  Council,  who  might 
accept  and  nonor  a  bench  of  bishops,  of  th^  own 
fi:^ee  will,  but  whose  mingled  Norman  and  Saxon 
blood  formed  a  puddle  far  to  saucy  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  impositioD  of 
this  or  that  form  of  worship  in  the  teeth  or  the  woi> 
shippers. 

tiiat  Strang  little  town  of  Crail  was  graj  and 
still  enough  nigh  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
keen  searching  air  was  snell  indeed  this  ripe  Octo- 
ber. But  Mr.  James,  though  he  drew  his  cloak 
around  him,  faced  it  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  pei^ 
severing,  wholesome  spirit,  and  passed  on,  acknowl- 
edged respectfiiUy  on  all  sides,  and  looked  afUr  oo- 
casionally  as  a  man  to  foe  seen  on  a  white  daf. 
Men  of  influence  and  autiu>rity  were  in  particdar 
request  at  that  moment,  for  the  times  were  especially 
precarious.  The  terror  of  the  Armada  r^ted  on 
the  land,  and  Andrew  Melville  had  been  speiddng 
and  preaching  against  the  dreaded  invasion  to  tto- 
dents  and  burghers  before  the  king  and  the  foreigi 
ambassadors,  until  town-house  and  conntry-plaM, 
farm  and  cottage,  were  awake  to  the  fornudaUe 
news,  and  wam^  of  the  danger. 

But  probably  Mr.  James  was  then  less  troubled  at 
the  thought  of  a  struggle  with  the  captains  of  the 
Armada  than  at  the  spectacle  of  an  old  lady,  of 
precise  and  stately  aspect,  who  sallied  forth  fixnn  a 
targe  square  house,  with  many  broad  windows,  set 
in  Uie  wide,  weather-beaten,  grass-grown  street,  and 
near  to  the  cross,  not  yet  plucked  down.  She  ap- 
proached as  if  to  arrest  his  progress.  He  might  es- 
cape the  Armada,  but  he  could  not  avoid  his  secood- 
counn.  Mistress  Peggy  Melville  of  Cambee,  and  he 
would  certainly  bedetained  awhile  by  her,  to  re- 
ceive her  &mily  confidences.  He  had  been  hurry- 
ing to  the  beach  beyond  the  town,  by  the  braes  of 
pnckly  whins,  to  take  counsel  of  nature  as  to  the 
prospects  of  a  storm.  Peggy  Melville's  straight' 
forward,  pertinacious,  somewhat  overbearing  state- 
ments ana  demands  would  sadly  entangle  the  thread 
of  his  ideas;  but  James  Melville  was  more  accus- 
tomed to  be  interrupted  than  let  alone,  and  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  being  haughty  and  pettish 
as  his  mate  Elizabeth  Dury,  or  to  his  little  Andrew 
or  Anne,  as  to  Mistress  Peggy,  one  of  his  motheo, 
as  he  called  her  pleasantly. 

Mistress  P^ggy  Melville,  of  the  MelviHes  of  Car^ 
bee,  was  as  imposing  a  specimen  of  spinfitorhood 
as  Mr.  James  was  of  his  calling  of  a  divine.  She 
was  big-boned  tod  harsh-featured,  but  with  a  cc^ 
tain  native  nobility  about  her  large  proportions 
which  explfuned  how  it  was  her  contemporaries  in- 
sisted on  her  claims  to  good  looks  in  her  time.  Bot 
now,  truly,  she  was  but  a  striking  relic  of  the  past 
She  wore  the  feshion  of  her  day,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  exaggerate  her  peculianties  of  size  and  jur. 
Her  dreas  was  of  green  velvet,  somewhat  fiided,  but 
still  rich  in  texture,  with  a  plaited  farthingale  bulg- 
ing out  her  quaint  sides  above  the  long,  armoMiw 
stomacher  enoasing  her  waist  A  ruff  with  its  super- 
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tasse  rapparted  her  neck,  and  the  light  red  hair, 
which  was  etill  profuse  and  unstreak^  with  grajr, 
was  frizzled,  crisped,  and  laid  in  a  rope  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  wreathed  with  silver ;  and  oyer  the  whole, 
with  some  regard  to  her  years,  she  had  the  kircher 
of  msset  pinned  heneath  her  chin.  Thus  attired, 
Mistress  Peg^  sailed  along  the  street  of  Crail,  with 
her  maiden  m  docket,  hood,  and  pinners,  bearing 
her  fim,  her  velTet-bound  gold-clasped  Bible,  and  a 
basket  of  such  donations  as  she  might  distribute  on 
the  instant  to  any  of  her  deDendants.** 

<*  I  wish  vou  ^de  day,  Mr.  James,"  cried  the  old 
lady,  stopping  short  at  once ;  **  a  sicht  of  you  is  like 
the  gift  or  a  cordial,  or  essence  more  precious  than 
common.  I  was  on  my  way  with  Mariot  to  meas- 
ure out  the  Widow  Auchterlonie's  duds ;  but  the  dead 
will  keep  while  you  and  I  take  the  air  and  hold  some 
convene,  which  may  be  the  Lord  send  to  our  mu- 
tual edification." 

*<  Amen,  Mistress  Peggy,"  answered  James  Mel- 
Tille,  without  the  slightest  shade  of  ridicule  or  in- 
sincerity. '*Well  met,  madam,  what  is  your  will 
with  me  to-day  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  offered  her  his  ruffled 
hand.  So  leading  her  carefully  and  tenderly,  the  two 
took  their  wav  to  one  of  the  promenades  of  Crail. 

**  I  'ye  muckle  to  tell  you,  Mr.  James,  and  muckle 
to  hear  of  your  doings ;  but  first.  Captain  Joshua  is 
to  be  in  within  eight  days,  and  I'm  thinking  to  beat 
up  your  quarters  and  wait  him  there,  for  the  *  Lord 
Henry'  will  not  pass  Anster;  there  is  not  water  in 
the  hole  here  to  float  her." 

Mr.  Jam^  was  almost  relieved  that  she  did  not 
dash  at  once  into  the  hackneyed  bugbear  of  the 
Armada,, but  at  the  same  time  he  coiud  not  resist 
drawing  out  her  opinion  on  the  subject.  **  Youll 
be  heartily  welcome ;  my  Lizzie  will  count  herself 
highly  honored  to  have  our  brave,  modest  kinsman, 
Captain  Joshua,  again  appearing  to  windward,  as 
the  nautical  folk  term  it ;  but  will  he  not  run  some 
dancer  of  faUing  in  with  the  van  or  rear  of  King 
Fhiup's  monster  squadron,  that  is  to  bear  down  upon 
these  islands  and  annihilate  them,  unless  the  Lord 
interpose  in  our  behalf?  " 

Mistress  Peggy  stopped  short  in  indignation. 
**  The  Lord  wiBThinder ;  and  even  if  He  do  not  so 
—  grant  that  He  pardon  me  for  speaking  my  mind, 
if  it  be  presumption — do  you  think  Joshua  Melville 
and  his  Protestant  crew  are  not  enough  for  a  third, 
or  a  half,  or  the  whole  rout  of  these  idolatrous 
cattle?" 

"  I  believe  it,  if  need  were,"  James  Melville  as- 
sured her.  ''Mistress  P^gy,  I  admire  thy  con- 
stancy." 

''There  sud  be  no  admiration  going,  sir;  there 
Bud  only  be  derinon  and  wrath  at  the  puny  cubs, 
who  are  ready  to  flee  to  the  hills  and  the  caves  be- 
cause the  King  of  Spain  launches  his  hulks.  Shame 
on  them  1  I  cry,  shiune  on  them  for  Scotsmen  and 
Beformersl" 

"But  none  are  so  far  left  to  themselves  as  to 
tpeak  of  flight;  the  question  is  only  the  keeping  our- 
selves in  r^tdiness  for  an  immediate  engagement,  or 
the  propriety  of  a  timely  retreat,  till  we  collect  our 
forces  for  a  fair  encounter,  -^  a  right  tug  of  war." 

"  Betreat  I  quo  he,  —  a  beggarly  blush  for  run- 
ning awa;  but  yon  11  no  propose  it,  Mr.  James, 
you  11  no  abet  it,  nor  will  Mr.  Andrew,  though  he's 
made  the  loons  ower  proud  ali*eady  with  his  notice." 

"  Na,  na.  Mistress  Peggy,  we  stand  at  once  by  our 
creed ;  we  've  enough  to  do  treating  with  preUcv, 
let  abne  Popery,  fiut  what  would  you  do  yourself, 
Mbtreas  Pe^Qr,  in  case  of  a  strait  ?  would  you  bide 


quiet  with  my  wife  and  bairns  in  the  manse  of 
Anster?" 

"  Troth,  no,  James  Melville,"  answered  she,  grim- 
ly;  "I  would  ride  back  to  my  ain  house  here  in 
Crail,  and  I  would  mount  a  guard  of  the  auld  Cam- 
bee  men,  and  the  bodies  here  that  I  've  served,  and 
that  have  a  liking  for  me  and  my  name,  and  I  would 
take  my  father's  auld  blunderbuss,  and  I  would 
point  it  at  the  first  Don  who  rode  up  the  street,  and 
shoot  him  dead,  as  sure  as  I  'm  a  stout  woman,  and 
though  I  should  be  dragged  through  the  town  at  the 
cart-tail  within  the  hour.  £h !  James  Melville,  it  is 
a  hard  blow  to  my  pride  that  I  maun  stand  behind 
biggit  wa's,  just  because  I  'm  a  woman,  and  a  scrap 
ofa  man  tike  you,  —  a  jimp  lad,  thon^  you  've  a 
great  soul,  111  no  deny  that, — every  Melville  has 
pith  either  in  mind  or  body, — to  walk  out  with 
sword  and  pistol  even  aneath  your  Geneva  gown." 

"You  dfnna  'grudge  me  my  birthright,  surely, 
Sfistress  Pegg^y ;  mind  though  Deborah  went  down 
to  the  battle,  it  was  Barak  she  bade  lead  the  Lord's 
hosts." 

"But  it  was  Jael  that  slew  Sisera,  lad;  you're 
halting  there." 

"  Be  thankfld,  madam,  it  was  not  a  bishop  who 
got  that  advantage;  but  you  would  not  have  the 
heart  to  slay  and  luU,  Miss  Peg^,  and  1 11  stand  to 
the  death  on  the  fiict  that  Juduh  only  exists  in  the 
Apocrypha." 

"Na,  I  dinna  need  to  appeal  to  Judith;  but 
though  I  maun  keep  house  with  my  lasses,  and  only 
bind  your  wounds  and  part  your  spoil,  I  can  send 
you  a  brave  recruit,  Mr.  James,  — Captain  Bobert 
IS  at  hame  with  us  this  week  or  more." 

"A  gathering  of  firiends  for  some  work,"  ex- 
claiiped  James  Melville,  for  a  Scrymgeour  was  an 
uncle  of  James  Melville's,  and  this  Captain  Robert, 
of  the  "Beacoun,"  was  a  Scrymgeour  fix>m  the 
Scrymgeours  of  Dudhope,  constables  of  Dundee,  and 
hereditary  standard-bearers.  "  Has  Captain  Robert 
come  in  to  aid  us,  or  has  he  taken  prizes  in  his  last 
run?" 

Mistress  Peggy  bent  her  brows  discontentedly. 
"  I  cannot  flatter  yon  men  folk  of  the  &mily  wim 
any  sic  wiselike  errand  in  this  fellow's  person.  Cap- 
tain Bobert  was  wont  to  be  a  galUnt  spirit,  fonder 
of  the  salt  water,  the  quarter-deck,  his  ship's  cai^, 
and  his  enemies'  faces,  than  any  vain  diversion  on 
shore.  Joshua  thought  well  of  him,  very  well  of 
him,  but  he 's  lost  his  credit — clean." 

"  Peradventnre  he  may  protest  — 

•  0  MeliboM,  Dent  nobis  bsBC  otU  fecit' 

I  hope  he  H  redeem  his  character  in  time." 

"  I  understand  none  of  your  Latin,"  asserted  Mia- 
tress  Peg^,  sharply ;  "  but  you  've  heard  that  he 's 
making  hu  suit  to  young  Eppie  Melville  ?  " 

"  I  confess  Lizzie  entertamed  me  the  other  morn- 
ing wi&  some  such  gentle  prospect ;  but  I  fear  you 
disapprove  of  the  match." 

"1,^  cried  Mistress  Peggy,  vehemently;  "who 
said  I  disapproved  ?  The  matter  is  neither  here  nor 
there  to  me ;  but  if  bairns  will  take  upon  them  the 
troubles  of  life,  and  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage 
at  sic  a  season,  I  say  Eppie  Melvilfo  has  no  cause  to 
be  aught  but  very  thaiumil  for  the  offer  of  a  decent 
lad,  anrave,  active  gentleman,  a  Scrymgeour  allied 
to  her  ain  dan." 

"  Then,  is  it  Eppie  that  says  No  to  her  wooer?" 
inquired  James  Melville,  certam  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  obstacle  fixm  lo 
ready  a  judge  as  his  cousin. 
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**  Do  ye  consider  ypuxt  speech,  Mr.  James  ?  That 
young  Eppie  is  a  bairn  that  owes  Joshoa  and  me  a 
bairn^  duty, — honor  and  obedience.  What  busi- 
ness has  she  with  Noes  if  we  think  fit  to  grant 
Ayes?'*     - 

^But,  Mbtress  Peggy,"  urged  James  Melville, 
''  when  Grod  instituted  marriage,  he  brought  Eve  di- 
rect to  Adam  for  his  approbation,  acceptance,  and 
peculiar  portion.  It  is  therefore  written,  A  man 
shall  leave  fiither  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife;  and  again,  vice  versd^  let  a  woman. make  her 
own  selection  and  abide  futhful,  body  and  soul,  to 
her  husband.  I  would  not  encourage  contumacy  in 
bairns,  but  to  deny  their  freedom  of  choice  partakes 
of  that  provoking  of  the  children  to  anger,  which  is 
expressly  forbidden  to  all  parents  and  governors.'' 

'*  I  like  not  such  splittiiiff  of  straws,  Mr.  James ; 
there  were  no  parents  to  the  fore  in  Adam's  case. 
What  had  parents  to  do  with  Adam'  and  Eve  ?  " 

'*  The  rib  was  taken  fix>m  Adam's  side,  my  dear 
madam,  to  imply  that  he  alone  was  concerned." 

**  I  want  none  of  the  logic  of  the  schools,  Mr. 
James ;  I  wonder  to  hear  you  sae  loose  in  your  doc- 
trines, and  you  a  &ther  yoursel." 

^  I  do  assure  yon,  madam,  I  exact  all  obedience 
and  reverence  from  my  children,  particularly  while 
they  are  in  a  state  of  infancy  and  pupilaee." 

^*  Fell-like  obedience  and  reverence  f  The  last 
time  I  was  yont,  I  spied  Andrew  refusing  his  par- 
ritch,  and  Anne  tirine  herself,  like  a  little  Jezebel, 
with  a  pair  of  cast-off  bands." 

"  Bless  the  bairns !  The  one  had  been  sick,  the 
other  frolicsome,"  commented  the  imperturbable 
minister,  probably,  in  his  heart,  relieving  himself 
by  a  breath  of  the  good-natured  scorn  usually  vent- 
ed on  the  fantastic  progeny  of  bachelor  and  spin- 
ster; but  he  amended  his  reply  with  a  sober  bit  of 
manliness,  that  discomfited  even  Mistress  Peggy. 
*'  We  are  fi*ail  humanity ;  Lizzie  and  I  are  incon- 
sistent enough ;  but  it  was  the  Lord  that  filled  our 
quiver,  and  it  is  to  our  Master  that  we  are  answer- 
able for  the  temper  of  the  arrows.  At  the  same 
time.  Mistress  Peggy,  among  great  public  concerns 
I  behoove  to  feel  a  near  private  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  my  kinsmen.  Will  you  tell  me  why  young  Eppie 
Melville  is  contrary  to  Captain  Robert  ?  He,  a  man 
of  grace,  virtue,  and  parts,  a  tall  lad  and  a  frank 
cheild,  and  come  to  honor  on  the  seas.  What 
would  Eppie  have  more?" 

*'Mr.  James,  Eppie  has  been  nurtured  on  the 
Word  itself,  and  the  sound  interpretation  of  the 
catechism.  Ye  ken,  that  examined  her,  whether  or 
no  she  was  well  drilled  in  her  answers,  and  here 
she  is,  as  sour  a  crab  as  if  she  had  been  rooted  in 
vanity  and  ignorance.  What  excuse  has  she  to  set 
the  lad  Captain  Robert's  teeth  on  edge,  but  just 
that  he  is  a  tall  lad,  and  has  won  renown  on  the 
seas?  Auld!  he's  but  sax-and-twenty,  and  small 
chance  that  I  would  be  so  far  left  to  myself  as  to 
trust  her  to  any  beardless  varlet." 

<*  Tell  her  I  had  thought  she  had  a  more  correct 
and  elegant  judgment  than  to  prefer  a  youth  to  a 
man,  or  a  silken  courtier  to  a  king's  officer,  a  valor- 
ous man  with  a  high  charge  over  his  fellows,  a  true 
man  full  of  his  work  and  his  duty." 

*'  Well  said,  James  Melville.  Yon  '11  speak  to  her 
aa  in  your  office,  and  bnng  her  to  her  senses.  1 11 
have  no  fulish  woman  cast  scaith  at  Robin,  were  it 
only  fbr  the  sake  of  Captain  Joshua." 

**  I  respect  your  motives,  madam,"  put  in  James 
Melville  nastily,  *'  but  I  decline  the  commission,  that 
18,  in  my  character  of  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  I  will 


not  be  .art  and  part  in  the  confessionaL  What 
would  my  zealous  uncle  say  to  such  backsliding? 
But  if  you  bring  the  lass  in  your  train  to  the  manse 
of  Anster,  I  can  speak  a  friendly  warning  word  to 
her  as  a  brother." 

Mistress  Peggy  was  forced  to  be  content  with  this 
support  Though  she  could  turn  all  Crail  round  her 
finger,  she  was  well  aware  she  could  not  move  M& 
James  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his  conscience. 

Mistress  Peggy  now  suggested  that  they  had  bet- 
ter get  back  to  the  town,  and  also  that  she  would 
have  barely  time  to  reach  widow  Auchterlonie's, 
with  her  duds,  before  the  hour  of  noon.  She  there- 
fore prayed  Mr.  James  to  ask  a  blessing,  and  eat  a 
bit  of  her  dinner. 

Mr.  James  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that 
John  Melville's  spouse  had  his  plate  set.  He  was 
nothing  loath  to  terminate  the  promenade,  and  be 
restored  to  his  own  ruminations.  But  the  couple 
parted  very  cordially  at  the  entrance  of  the  street, 
to  which  Mr.  James  had  courteously  returned  with 
his  old  cousin. 


I 


n. 

It  was  evident  that  a  gale  was  riring,  such  as  fire- 
nently  swept  the  coast  and  strewed  it  wit^  wrecksL 
t  roared  among  the  old  chinmevs  of  Mistress  Pc^ 
gy's  house,  and  up  and  down  ner  wide  staircaaei 
and  passages ;  it  hissed  in  its  rapid  accumulation  of 
spray  on  the  thick,  small-lozenged  windownpanes, 
and  whistled  angrily  in  at  the  shaking  wooden  mune- 
work.  It  is  possible  that  Mistress  Peggy  affected 
not  to  hear  it,  since  she  astounded  young  Eppie  by 
denominating  it  a  chance  puff  of  air,  when  she  com- 
plained of  the  soot  descending  in  the  midst  of  her 
pastry.  The  pilots,  retired  captains,  and  idle  sailors 
were  already  lounging  down  to  the  pier,  with  heads 
inclined  scientificdiy  so  as  to  balance  bonnet  or  cap 
on  shaggy  hair  without  support, — a  performance 
which  no  land-lubber,  accustomed  to  faint  zephyr 
stealing  round  the  lee  of  a  solid  hill,  could  hope  to 
emulate.  But  Mistress  Peggy  would  not  admit  the 
fact  of  a  storm,  until  James  Melville  rode  by  un- 
flinchingly through  the  ^thering  blast  he  had  an- 
ticipated, to  his  manse  in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd  of 
Anstruther.  "That  wilfiil  lad,"  she  said,  *'he11 
be  wet  to  the  skin,  or  slung  from  the  saddle." 

"Madam,"  spoke  Captain  Robert,  consolingly, 
"  I  *ve  walked  tne  quarter-deck  in  a  stiffer  wind,  and 
had  the  spray  on  every  side,  and  ne'er  been  a  grain 
the  worse  for  the  airing  and  the  ducking." 

"  And  though  you  h^  been  as  ill  as  you  could  be. 
Captain  Robert,"  said  Mistress  Peggy,  rather  pet- 
tishly, "that  would  have  been  a  sma'  matter  to 
James  Melville's  being  in  the  least  degree  mazed}  or 
chilled,  or  spent  in  an  autumn  tempest." 

"  I  believe  it,"  averred  the  big,  brown  young  man, 
with  some  earnestness ;  "  a  sea-calf  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  lion ;  but  1 11  away  to  the  harbor-head, 
where  I  can  be  of  use  in  my  own  calling."  And 
with  a  gusty  si^h,  heard  even  above  the  tempest, 
and  certtunly  du'ected  in  no  way  to  Mistress  Peggy, 
he  quitted  the  apartment 

This  Captain  Robert,  or  Robin  Scrymgeour,  was  a 
young  man  of  only  about  five-and-twenty,  but  by  ex- 
posure, and  hard  work  on  the  sea,  he  looked  aa 
though  middle-aged.  He  was  a  square,  sun-burnt, 
imperative  man.  Loud,  unceremonious,  and  per- 
emptory, as  his  profession  disposed  him  to  be,  he 
was  an  autocrat  on  deck;  still  he  was  decidedly 
soft  in  one  region  of  ihe  heart,  and  shy  and  sensi- 
tive, as  well  as  ardent    Poor  Captain  Kobcrt  had 
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the  dkadvantaffe  of  poaBesBtng  a  case  which  did  not 
well  correspond  with  hb  inner  works.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  big,  brusque,  unconsciously 
noisy  man  as  eyer  bein^  bashful,  tender,  and  touch- 
ing. Yet  Captain  Robert  had  both  delicacy  and 
fiincy ;  and  one  proof  of  this  was,  that  he  felt  keen- 
ly, at  present,  his  own  surface  defec&,  and  began 
(jnus  late  in  the  day  to  regret  bitterly  his  rough  and 
bid-looking  exterior.  **  She  11  have  naught  to  say 
to  a  man  who  looks  like  a  widower  of  forty ;  and 
what  grace  can  I  command,  to  approach  her  with 
smiles,  and  bows,  and  soft  words,  men  my  cheek  b 
as  dark  as  mahogany,  and  my  yery  beanl  is  more 
bushy  than  Captain  Joshua's,  and  my  lightest  foot- 
fall shakes  the  room,  and  all  my  sentences  form 
themselves  into  orders  and  commands  ?  "  ^ 

It  was  all  the  worse  for  Captain  Robert  that 
younjg  Eppie  Melville  was  acting  m  perfect  sincerity 
and  ingenuousness,  while  their  mutual  relatives  and 
fnends  would  have  had  the  banns  published  off- 
hand between  the  man  and  woman  as  an  exceed- 
ingly fit  pair,  since  thev  were  both  members  of  the 
ri^teous  kii^,  and  the  one  a  Scrymgeour,  the 
otner  a  Melville. 

Unfortnnatelj^,  young  Eppie  was  not  of  this  mind, 
as  she  sat  darning  on  the  ounker  or  window-seat  of 
her  aunt's  peu-lbr  at  CraiL  She  was  a  beautified 
edition  of  Mistress  Peggy ;  looking  at  the  one,  you 
could  revive  the  young  life  of  the  other.  Eppie 
too  was  big  and  lar^e-featured,  but  so  sons^  (angltce, 
plump),  and  so  fair,  that  there  was  nothing  unwo- 
manly in  her  size.  How  could  there  be  ?  When 
were  there  ever  such  peach-like  cheeks?  There 
was  positively  a  pearly  bloom  on  them,  like  the  im- 
palpable soft  mealiness  on  the  grape  and  the  plum. 
In  this  same  fairness  there  was  a  youthfulness  that 
only  faded  when  the  tender  rose  grew  into  the 
streaked  red  which  yet  kindled  Mistress  Pecgy's 
hieh  cheek-bones.  Perhaps  there  would  have  oocn 
a  oabiness  about  that  pure,  creamy  bloom,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  decided  features  and  their  de- 
cided expression. 

Stall  Eppie  was  no  queen,  any  more  than  Captain 
Robert  was  an  ogre.  But  in  spite  of  her  size,  she 
had  a  pleasant  liveliness,  even  amid  the  gravity  of  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  household.  She  had  a  foot  as 
light  as  ever  danced  a  saraband,  if  the  General 
i^sembly  and  Mistress  Peggy  would  have  allowed 
profane  dancing;  and  an  arch  humor  too,  though 
she  had  been  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  sermons,  and 
had  a  liking  for  them,  as  a  good,  unsophisticated  girl 
likes  what  she  imagines  is  wholesome  and  profitable, 
even  when  she  cannot' always  rise  to  its  presumed 
earnestness. 

Eppie  was  not  Captain  Joshua's  daughter;  she 
was  the  child  of  another  brother  of  Mistress  Pem^'s, 
—  a  brother  the  old  lady  had  contended  with  all  his 
violent  life,  and  nursed  fondly  on  his  quiet  death-bed. 
The  girl  was  completely  an  orphan,  and  entirely 
under  Mistress  Peg^'s  tutelage ;  but  she  paid  her 
aunt  a  higher  compliment  than  to  allow  her  to  make 
her  miserable. 

So  the  young  ^rl  was  undignified  enough  to  peep 
slyly  afler  Captain  Robert  as  he  went  out,  for  the 
puipose  of  saying  satirically,  quite  low  to  herself, — 
^  He  rolls  like  a  grampus.  Now !  what  would  I  do 
with  a  brown  sea-captain  ?  I  've  enough  ado  to 
keep  myself  cheery  and  perform  my  duty,  without 
plaguing  myself  with  sic  a  terrific  burden.  If  I  'm 
ever  to  nave  a  man  of  my  ain,  be  maun  be  gracious 
and  learned  like  our  Mr.  James,  or  at  least  easy  and 
pleasant  like  that  sorry  young  Learmont     Why 


should  the  unnen  always  win  the  bi^  for  pleasant- 
ness ?  The  Apostle  bicu  us  be  courteous,  and  is  aye 
minding  us  to  rejoice,  but  we  're  ower  stark  and  ower 
dowff  to  heed  ms  injunctions.  I  'II  wait  till  I  meet 
a  gude  man,  and  a  sofb-tongued,  youn^,  brisk,  and 
bonny  ane  like  mysel',  an'  such  as  Mistress  Pe^gy 
hersei'  sometimes  thinks  there 's  no  ill  in  fflngmg 
about  Let  them  say  or  do  what  they  will,  onr 
ballants  will  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  our  psalms  ; . 
they  are  often  doleful  enoi^h  to  be  clean  out  of  the 
category  of  light  sangs.  1 11  not  ballast  myself  with 
a  great,  roaring  seaHsaptain." 

The  gale  rose  with  the  night  tide  and  blew  in 
those  trumpet  blasts  and  sudden  fierce  roars  that 
presa^  the  wildest  of  coast  storms.  The  sea  raised 
its  voice,  and  all  Crail  echoed  with  the  tumult  of 
earth  and  sky,  until  by  the  early  morning  few 
lay  abed,  but  hurried  up  and  out  to  learn  what 
damage  had  been  done,  but  principally  to  look  on 
the  tossed,  tormented  sea,  all  tNure,  save  where  some 
poor  vessel,  with  naked  poles,  scudded  on  the  crests 
of  Uie  seething  waves,  fretted  already  with  sad  to- 
kens, and  bringing  in  a  harvest  the  most  mournful 
that  human  avarice  can  claim. 

There  was  reason  enough  that  Crul  should  be 
astir  this  October  morning.  One  ship  had  been  laid 
on  the  Car  Rock,  and  then  lifted  up  and  driven  in 
upon  the  town,  and  was  now  being  beaten  to  frag- 
ments ;  and  another  was  still  holding  off,  and  making 
for  Anstruther,  round  the  breakers  off  the  point 
Captain  Robert  had  been  aroused,  by  break  of  day, 
to  lend  his  skiU  and  strength.  Even  Mistress  Pesgy, 
though  this  was  the  very  day  she  was  to  trav^to 
Anstruther  to  await  her  beloved  brother  Captain 
Joshua,  donned  her  hood,  and  hurried  with  her  niece 
Eppie,  and  the  whole  population  of  Crail  —  man, 
woman,  and  child — to  witness  the  disaster  and  its 
end.  Notwithstanding  her  spirit  and  strength,  it 
required  all  her  breaUi  to  supply  her  lungs  as  she 
stood  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  shore,  respect- 
fully backed  by  two  of  the  principal  men  in  Crail,— 
the  innkeeper  and  the  mercer,  —  with  the  minister, 
Mr.  John  MelviUe,  at  one  elbow,  and  Eppie  Mel- 
ville fluttering  at  the  other. 

An  east-coast  gale  must  be  the  likest  to  a  hurri- 
cane of  anything  in  Britain.  Few  would  believe  the 
extent  of  its  power  if  they  had  not  fought  it,  or  been 
foiled  by  it  m  pitched  battle.  The  storm  spends 
itself  for  the  principal  hours  of  its  duration  in  pro- 
longed gusts  that  rush  with  the  concentration  of  a 
blast  in  a  Highland  poige,  and  actually  oppose  a 
solid  violence  to  the  toiling  wayfarer.  This  incensed, 
unappeasable  opponent  is  further  stren^hened  by 
the  wrack  with  which  it  is  laden,  and  which  can  w 
plainly  seen  by  the  eye,  —  a  stream  or  reversed  piUar 
of  vapor  approaching  to  engulf  the  traveller,  the 
nearest  to  a  waterspout  or  the  sandy  whirlwind  of 
the  desert  of  all  the  wide  phenomena  of  nature.  This 
wrack  divides  at  its  ed^  into  the  minutest  dust  of 
rain,  which,  mingling  with  the  lashed  spray,  and  the 
shifting  sand,  and  the  fiecks  of  foam,  renders  the  air 
dense,  and  enwraps  the  whole  wild  stage  of  the  sea- 
shore where  the  breakers  are  thundering,  and  where 
the  central  figure  of  a  ship  is  stretched  in  sad  mo- 
tionlessness,  or  only  quivers  now  and  then  from  stem 
to  stern,  until  at  length  one  mightier  sea-wolf  than 
the  rest  springs  on  its  aide,  to  rebound  again  howling. 

The  ship,  tiiough  unknown,  was  not  of  foreign 
build,  yet  the  seamen  swore  she  was  manned  by 
foreigners,  as  they  neither  comprehended  nor  an- 
swered signals.  Her  crew  was  very  numerous  for 
her  size,  too ;  for  they  clustered  like  bees  fore  and 
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aft,  while  ahe  wis  fixed  on  the  shore,  and  the  waves 
shook  and  twisted  and  groond  her  rib  from  rib. 
Had  she  not  swimg  inland,  head  foremost,  with  an 
impetus  that  launched  her  &r  inshore,  and  had  the 
tide  not  been  low,  she  would  have  been  underwater 
long  before  a  man  conld  come  oat  of  Crail  to  her 
aid.  As  it  was,  the  tide  was  rising,  and  her  danger 
was  every  moment  on  the  increase. 

At  the  mention  of  foreigners,  there  had  been  a 
significant  fi;lance  and  pause,  and  the  fiital  word  A]> 
mada  tremoled  on  several  tongues.  But  Captain 
Robert  summoned  the  best  men  to  follow  him,  and 
his  appeal  stirred  other  feelings  in  them.  No  boat 
could  live  down  there ;  for  the  great  sea  billows, 
broken  by  the  cruel  rock,  where  the  spray  fell  again 
like  a  Unn,  did  not  so  much  advance  rank  by  rank, 
as  they  bubbled  and  raged  and  lashed  each  other 
like  demons.  But  there  was  a  hope  of  shooting  a 
rope  through  the  surf,  and  by  that  nairow  causeway 
landing  the  drowning  crew.  For  this  purpose  picked 
men  advanced  as  &r  as  possible  into  the  water,  and 
endeavored  to  cast  the  line  where  it  could  be  caught 
by  those  on  boaid  the  vessel 

This  is  not  so  dangerous  a  service  as  the  attempt 
to  rescue  by  a  boat,  but  it  is  sufficiently  hazardous, 
and  very  striking  in  its  features  to  the  anxious  eyes 
of  the  spectators.  Five  or  six  men  formed  a  chiun, 
and  waded  hand  in  hand  into  the  turmoil.  Their 
progress  was  sickeninglv  slow ;  and  they  stood  and 
yielded  at  intervals,  while  wind  and  waier,  as  if 
infuriated  by  their  courage  andL  coolness,  whirled 
and  spouted  against  them  with  fresh  violence. 
Homely,  curt,  careless  fellows,  they  think  nothing 
of  their  deed,  even  when  they  feel  their  feet  slipping 
from  beneath  them ;  and  they  have  seen,  ere  now, 
some  of  their  number  hurried  off  as  in  a  chariot 
One  man  breaks  the  slender  chain,  and  advances 
alone.  He  is  chief  in  muscle  and  nerve,  or  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  command.  If  that  swaying 
line,  which  shows  like  a  thread  against  the  roused 
elements,  is  fixed,  what  will  hinder  it  even  then 
firom  snapping,  —  exposed  to  so  fearful  a  strain? 
And  if  it  snaps,  away  go  the  men  who  are  paying  it 
out  and  those  who  are  clinging  to  it  as  to  salvation. 

Captain  Robert  was  the  man  who  cast  the  rope 
to  the  ship  on  the  shore  at  Crail,  and  well  for  him 
that  his  stature  was  fuU^  his  sturdy  vigor  established, 
and  his  presence  of  mmd  and  authority  acauired. 
He  stood  singly  in  advance ;  he  made  the  uirows, 
under  which  even  his  baluice  wavered,  and  he 
caught  agun  the  rope  when  it  fell  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  spray  went  over  and  over  him,  and  round  and 
round  him,  and  whether  it  blinded  him  or  no,  it 
blinded  the  spectators.  Once  it  dragged  him  down, 
and  he  swam  for  a  minute  and  a  half  till  he  re- 
gained his  depth.  No  Hercules  could  have  struck  out 
five  minutes  m  that  whirlpool  Once  again  he  was 
dragged  down,  and  an  eager  shout  arose,  *^  Come 
bac^  Captain  Robert,  you  're  ower  venturesome ; 
you  '11  be  swamped  as  sure  as  you  Ve  aUve."  The 
whole  crowd  held  their  breath  for  him,  counted  his 
feats,  and  blessed  his  gallantry. 

I^stress  Peggy  did  not  turn  away;  she  gazed 
steadfastly,  and  murmured  through  her  shrivelled 
lips,  "Robin,  Robin  Scrjrmgeour,  ^ou Vejpla3ring 
the  man  this  day."  She  envied  him.  "Wnen  he 
succeeded  in  his  aim,  and  a  great  shout  on  shore 
joined  the  foint  cheer  of  the  seamen  on  board,  DkLr. 
John  Melville,  the  minister  of  Crail,  who  was  holding 
converse  with  the  infirmity  and  timorousness  of  age, 
bared  his  white  head  to  the  blast,  and  uttered  aloud 
a  thanksgiving  and  a  petition  for  fiurther  protection. 


and  the  people  joined  silendf  in  bis  prayer  with  a 
hush  of  reverent  ftith,  and  ^ustening,  gn^efiil  eyes. 

Poor  young  Eppie's  feelings  were  roused  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  At  first  she  had  plucked  her  aunt 
energetically  by  the  gown,  and  sobbed  out,  white 
and  scared,  "  Let  me  gang  hame,  auntie,  I  canna 
stand  to  see  it." 

**  Stay  where  you  are,  bairn,"  Mistress  PegRT  9^' 
swered,  emphatically, "  and  learn  the  vanity  onife." 

"  But,  auntie,"  groaned  Eppie  again  in  a  fow  mo- 
ments, forced  by  ue  torture  she  was  undem>ing  to 
be  explicit,  "  I  cannot  bide  it,  since — since  Captain 
Robert  is  the  foremost  man.  You  ken,  you  ken, 
I've  no  right  to  watch  him,  clasp  my  hands  and  set 
my  teeth  till  he  come  back,  —  though  I  never  meant 
to  abuse  hiin,  and  it  was  not  my  wyte,  yon  ken, 
auntie;  I  dare  not  witness  his  danger,  or  his  de- 
struction." 

^  I  command  you  not  to  lift  a  foot,  Eppie  Mel- 
ville ;  if  you  stir  from  my  side,  1 11  send  some  of  the 
menfolk  after  you.  It  serves  you  weel,  you  vain  laas, 
and  you  shall  see  what  stuff  gude  Bobin  Sciynft- 
geour  's  made  of  before  he  is  aone  with  yon,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  lang  syne." 

So  Eppie  had  no  resource  left  her  but  to  stand 
and  look.  Soon  eager  curiosity  and  tremulotis  in- 
terest robbed  her  of  the  cowardlv  impulse  to  escape 
the  contemplation  of  his  triumph ;  for  now  Captain 
Robert  triumphed  over  every  detractor.  Who  could 
call  to  mind  his  roughness  and  loudness,  and  heavjr 
set  manhood,  while  he  stood  there  with  his  life  in  hn 
hand  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbor  ?  Who  coold 
waste  a  thought  on  the  absence  of  lightness  and 
elegance,  in  uie  immediate  presence  of  the  stem 
reauuties  of  lifo  and  death  ? 

But  Eppie  remembered  distinctly  her  own  objec- 
tions to  Captain  Robert  on  these  counts, — her  own 
fiouts  at  his  awkwardness  and  unwieldiness.  She 
remembered  how  she  had  clouded  his  clear  eyes 
with  reproach  by  running  away  from  his  c<Hnpany 
to  the  psalm-singing,  and  had  dulled  his  best 


tiverby  her  indifference  when  he  spun  his  yams  to 
Aunt  Peggy  and  Mr.  John  Melville  over  the  Lunpi, 
by  the  hearai,  or  at  supper.  And  he  had  never 
blamed  her;  but  had  labored  to  make  himself  leas 
loud  and  gruff,  if  not  less  big  and  brown.  He  had 
attended  to  her  whims,  and  courted  her  with  every 
conceivable  gift  fit>m  his  stores.  But  she  scorned  to 
be  propitiat^  by  them,  and  would  even  have  re* 
turned  them  if  she  could  have  dared.  He  was  her 
kinsman,  however,  and  Mistress  Peggy  was  in  the 
way,  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to  receive,  and  then 
disparage  and  neglect  them.  He  had  for]^tten  her 
now,  as  he  stood  there  swin^ng  and  rocking  as  he 
had  never  swung  and  rocked  m  Eis  hammock ;  he  had, 
for  the  moment,  forgotten  his  mistiess,  and  the  paia 
she  had  cost  him,  and  would  have  been  impatient  to 
be  reminded  of  her,  as  men  turn  from  women  in 
their  peculiar  combats.  Yes,  he  loved  her,  he  knew 
that  too  well ;  but  he  was  a  man,  and  must  do  his 
duty ;  she  should  not  come  between  him  and  it.  b 
would  be  hard,  if,  after  embittering  all  else,  she 
should  thwart  him  here. 

But  there  was  no  cause  why  Eppie  should  foiget; 
and  she  remembered  all,  and  with  notable  results. 
First,  she  prayed  with  all  her  heart  to  the  mercijfiil 
God  not  to  punish  her  lightness  and  foolishness,  by 
slaying  her  cousin.  Captain  Robert,  in  his  nobleness, 
before  her  eyes.  Then  she  said  to  herself,  that  she 
had  not  known  Captain  Robert  in  his  bravery  and 
gallantry,  and  ilhe  had  not  dreamt  how  prood  Ab 
uiould  be  of  his  deeds.  She  would  listen  to  no  olher 


maUxr,  wed  no  likefivr  man.  How  could  she  give 
tiie  preference  to  a  elib  tongne,  a  smooth  courtesy, 
a  Tea  and  white  chedc  like  her  own,  when  she  haid 
aeen  Captain  Robert'  thus  fiuthfully  risk  his  life  for 
•trangers  ?  The  heroic  vision  would  rise  and  hum- 
ble her  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Oh!  she 
wished  Captain  Robert  could  receive  her  resolu- 
tions and  near  her  vow,  llurdly,  —  and  this  was 
wfa«n  Captain  Robert  swam  that  minute  and  a  half, 
bvuSeting  those  water  mountains,  —  £ppie  suddenly 
struck  her  colors  and  laid  down  her  arms.  In  her 
desperation  she  cried,  unheard  by  any  mortal,  it  is 
true,  but  registered  in  her  own  soul  and  conscience : 
'^I  will  wed  you,  Captain  Robert;  111  never  say 
you  nay  again,  man ;  I  '11  go  before  the  minister  to- 
morrow, if  you  11  but  come  back  to  dry  land." 

The  moment  younff  Eppie  took  that  magnani- 
isous  resolution,  ner  cheeu  oegan  to  bum  less  pain- 
folly,  and  her  heart  to  throb  less  overpoweringly. 
She  could  exert  her  eyes  and  ears  again ;  indeed, 
her  sight  and  hearing  seemed  to  have  been  magi- 
cally touched  by  some  precious  ointment,  as  when 
Cinderella  underwent  the  touch  of  the  fairy's  kind 
wand.  Captain  Robert,  among  the  wares,  looked 
grand  and  goodly,  a  man  for  a  silly  woman  to  be 
proud  of  ana  to  cherish  upon  her  knees.  His  face, 
when  he  turned  it  for  a  second,  was  as  dauntless  and 
as  true  a  face  as  could  eive  comfort  and  protection 
to  a  weak  woman ;  and  his  voice,  when  he  shouted 
his  orders,  was  as  sweet  in  its  persbtence  as  it  was 
manly  in  its  power. 

But  the  chance  of  withdrawing  her  protest,  and 
allowing  her  consent,  was  not  swift  to  come.  There 
was  Captain  Robert  still  straining  every  nerve,  and 
perilling  his  valuable  Ufb  to  relieve  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, in  perfect  ignorance  of  her  intention.  She  felt 
it  would  be  so  l^rd  if  he  should  never  learn  it,  so 
dreadful  i^  his  delusion  unbroken,  he  should  fall  a 
sacrifice.  And  she  felt  that  now  she  was  bound  to 
interfere,  when  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  trav- 
ersed the  rope  with  his  passengers.  They  were  so 
slow,  those  stupid,  sta^cred,  sii^ht-built  strangers. 
With  dilating,  beseechmg  eves,  she  appealed  for  the 
last  time  to  her  aunt.  **  Must  he  continue  to  so  ? 
Is  he  to  be  worn  out  ?  Will  no  person  take  Cap- 
tain Robert's  place,  or  is  he  to  get  his  death  of  cold, 
if  he  be  not  clutehed  by  some  drowning  man,  or 
swallowed  up  by  the  hindmost  wave  ?  " 

Mbtress  ^cggy  shook  her  off  afresh,  thoueh  this 
time  more  gently :  **  Whisht  I  ye  silly  baim.  Captain 
Robert  is  tne  captain,  and  that  tow  is  his  vessel,  — 
a  captain  never  quits  the  ship  till  every  living  soul 
is  delivered.  I,  mysel,  would  not  suner  leave  my 
house  in  the  circumstances."  Young  Eppie  could 
have  stamped  with  impatience,  and  then  cried  with 
contrition  and  fear.  But  at  length  the  wearj  task 
was  ended,  and  Captain  Robert  escorted  his  last 
half-helpless  charge  over  the  gangway,  and  stag- 
gered on  shore  himself.  The  Cndl  men  raised  some 
plaudits  for  their  captain,  since  the  step  between 
them  and  eternity  had  again  widened  out  to  a  life- 
lame.  But  then  came  old  glances  and  rising  mur- 
nmis  against  the  rescued  crew,  —  a  swarm  of  dark- 
haixed,  sallow-faced  men,  with  oddly-cut  jerkins, 
high  hats,  and  long  beards.  Out  of  the  jaws  of  the 
great  deep,  they  were  hoverinff  on  the  brink  of  an- 
other danger.  What  business  nad  such  as  they  near 
the  coast,  when  men  were  looking  for  the  Armada  ? 
The  Armada  I  the  word  was  a  test;  stop  them! 
pinion  them  I  gag  them  I  apply  to  them  their  own 
tortures.  Think  of  the  cursed  Inquisition,  and  the 
peaceful  British  subjects  —  the  faithful  Protestants 


-^  burnt  at  the  rtake  like  savaee  Red  Indians.  But 
Captain  Robert  interfered,  and  allayed  the  sudden 
panic.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  reason ;  but  then 
ne  hectored  like  a  brave  man  who  had  played  his 

Sart,  and  like  an  unsophisticated  man  who  never 
oubted  his  right  to  dictate  terms.  The  stiff,  pug- 
nacious townsmen  looked  glum,  and  muttered  a  lit- 
tle, but  they  bent  to  the  cuums  of  gentle  birth,  the 
influenoe  of  the  Melvilles,  and  the  deeds  of  Captain 
Robert.  The  waift  he  had  rescued  were  stowed 
away  safely  enough,  both  as  regarded  themsdves 
and  the  townspeo^e,  fer  they  were  locked  into  the 
empt^  church,  which  the  zealous  mob  had  stripped, 
ana  m  which  they  were  yet  to  sign  the  Covenant 
amidst  tears  and  prayers,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths 
ever  nation  swore. 

m. 

CAPTAm  RoBEBT  in  his  beaver,  and  with  dxj 
hose  and  doublet,  prepared  to  start  fer  Anstrnther. 
**Tush!  it's  a  dan  emexgence,"  he  protested,  not 
carins  to  be  praised,  and  certainly  a  little  spent 
with  his  efforts,  though  he  would  hardly  own  it. 
He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  change  of 
fortune  that  was  awaiting  him.  This  was  no  time 
to  approach  him  with  overtures,  and  Eppie  grew 
frightened  and  anxious.  It  was  a  comfort  that  they 
were  to  travel  in  company,  for  no  fatigue  or  stress 
of  weather  would  induce  Mistress  Peggy  to  fail  in 
her  appointment,  when  Captain  Jo^ia  was  ex- 

Sectea  m  port.  Even  on  that  howling,  tempestuous 
ay,  roads  were  open,  and  sure-footed  East  Neuk 
beasts  paced  them,  and  hardy  East  Neuk  folks 
journeyed  to  their  destination. 

It  was  a  simple  cavalcade.  Mistress  Peggy,  in 
her  hat  and  mantle,  sat  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of 
her  old,  stolid,  sure  Cambee  men,  on  a  work-day 
horse.  She  travelled  so  seldom  now-a-days  that 
she  indulged  in  no  palfrey.  Eppie  rode  on  her 
own  brisk  pony,  which  she  managed  perfectly ;  and 
Captain  Robert,  who,  bein^  a  cadet  of  fiunily,  rode 
indifferently  well  for  a  sailor,  was  mounted  on  a 
high  horsQ,  hired  from  the  Arskine  Arms,  of  size  to 
suit  his  own  proportions.  He  towered  above  his 
companions,  and  though  he  was  in  such  good  com- 
pany, seemed,  shame  upon  him  I  eager  for  the  road, 
and  perplexed  and  abstracted,  rather  than  attentive 
and  painstaking,  as  had  been  his  wont  Eppie  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  and  it  appeared  to 
grow  more  and  more  difficult  to  proffer  to  him 
a  hint  of  her  soft  relenting.  She  was  nervous,  she 
was  not  herself;  yet  she  was  more  fescinattng  in  her 
soul-breaihing  heats  and  tremors  than  in  3ie  nn- 
dimmed,  unmoved  lustre  of  her  feimess  and  state- 
liness.  But  that  horrid,  brown  sea-captain,  only 
made  to  strive  for  drowning  men,  or  stamp  up  and 
down  on  deck,  or  blurt  out  his  truthfulness,  and 
blush,  got  no  benefit  ftonx  this  **  lovely  woman's  agi- 
tation.^ 

In  his  old  white  Manse,  in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd 
of  Anstrnther,  James  Melville,  through  the  sough 
and  shriek  of  the  wind  and  the  dash  of  the  waves, 
dreamt  of  his  captive  kirk,  the  lad^  of  his  vision, 
and  slept  away  the  fatigues  of  his  daily  duties.  He 
was  ratner  rudely  rous^  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
startling  announcement  that  the  Baillies  of  Anster 
waited  to  have  speech  of  him  ancnt  a  matter  of 
mighty  importance  to  the  burgh. 

This  matter  of  mighty  importance  was  the  dis-. 
posal  of  a  ship-load  of  distressed  men  whose  vessel 
nad  feunderea  off  the  Orkneys,  and  who  now,  with, 
their  captain,  Don  Jan  Gomez,  were  waiting  in  sor- 
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ry  plight  the  decision  of  the  magnates.  The  first 
outourat  of  indignation  at  the  thoogbt  of  the  Anna- 
da  was  soon  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  strangers ;  and  they  were  very  soon 
as  well  bestowed  as  circumstances  would  aUow,  Mr. 
James  Melville  having  showed  such  tenderness  as  to 
make  him  say  to  himself^  as  Captain  Robert  knocked 
with  his  riding-whip  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  Mis- 
tress Peggy's  ridingHskirt  was  seen  fluttering  down 
the  street,  '^  I  must  be  able  to  repress  my  refentings 
at  my  ain  hearth,  else  Mistress  ^eggy  will  play  my 
Lady  Makgill  of  Rankeillour,  and  i  will  be  forced 
to  banish  her  belyve  out  of  my  hearins." 
But  Captain  Kobert  also  told  his  t^,  and  to  his 

rt  relief  Mr.  James  wrung  his  hand  in  token  of 
utmost  sympathy.  '^  You  have  done  well,  sir; 
you  have  excelled.  I  envy  you  that  you  were  sent 
to  deliver  them.  I  have  no  fear  of  my  kinswoman 
since  she  has  cast  een  on  their  ^evous  plight,  and 
trembled  for  their  near  destruction.  Aha  I  Mistress 
Peggy,  their  is  no  word  of  the  blunderbuss  now,  but 
of  roaring  fires  and  warm  duds  and  cordial  drinks 
to  heap  on  the  head  of  the  foe." 

Mistress  Peggy  was  ready  at  his  call  **  Mr.  James, 
I  would  scorn  to  strike  a  fidlen  man.  Poor  lads, 
poor  lads  I  they  are  far  fi*ae  their  mothers  and 
sisters;  drowning  the  ae  moment,  in  durance  the 
next,  and  it 's  a  lang  word  to  hame.  Eppie,  bestir 
yoursel,  ye  selfish  lass ;  what  can  we  do  to  comfort 
these  forlorn  and  desolate  men  ?  " 

Mr.  James  chose  for  that  evening's  homily^- not 
the  blessed  text,  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him,"  for  that  would  have  seemed  to  savor  of  the 
selfK^ommendation  which  "  in  privity "  his  soul  ab- 
horred—  but  the  conscience-stricken  address  of 
David  to  Abigail:  '* Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  And 
blessed  be  thou  which  hast  kept  me  from  coming 
to  shed  blood,  and  fi:x)m  avenging  myself  with  mine 
own  hand.** 

Ere  evening  there  was  a  grand  gathering  in  An- 
struther.  The  arrivals  were  such  as  caused  Mistress 
Peggy  and  her  niece,  and  even  shy  Mrs.  Melville, 
to  put  themselves  in  proper  apparel,  shake  out  their 
wimples  and  their  standing  collars,  fasten  the  jew- 
elled drops  to  the  band  i3x>ve  the  brow,  and  the 
ouches  on  their  girdle.  Yet,  it  is  true,  young  Eppie's 
gaze  was  wondrously  distraught  and  dim  from  a 
window  in  the  principal  street,  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  rare  sieht  of^  so  many  old  friends,  and  the 
general  show  of  horse  and  rider,  groom  and  hound, 
as  they  defiled  to  the  grim  Tolbooth  door. 

Mistress  Peggy  looked,  admired,  and  nodded  her 
head,  with  its  ponderous  pile,  which  rose  like  a  bee- 
hive in  the  centre,  with  fans  at  each  side.  **  A  pret- 
ty sight  I  It  minds  me  of  what  my  mother  was 
wont  to  tell  of  the  g;rand  gala  day  when  Queen 
Mary,  our  luckless  Mary*8  mother,  landed  at  Bal- 
comie  Point,  and  every  laird  and  lady  of  the  East 
Neuk  rode  in  her  train  to  St  Andrews  to  meet  my 
lord  the  king." 

But  the  autumn  afternoon  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
The  gentlemen  about  Anstruther,  having  dined  at 
noon  and  finished  their  sitting,  were  thinking  of 
riding  cannily  home  again,  or  dropping  aside  mto 
little  convivial  parties,  to  eat  their  supper,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  depart  from  the  straight  road  of 
sobriety,  by  entering  upon  those  orgies  which  King 
Jamie  himself,  highly  decorous  in  other  respects, 
always  count^anced,  and  which  neither  ELnox  nor 
.Melville,  for  all  their  wise  kindly  moderation  in 
meat  and  drink,  could  quelL 


'These  Fife  gentlemen  were  nevertheileBB  brave 
men  and  honorable,  and  could  not  disgrace  them- 
selves by  a  dastardly  revenge.  They  rather  ex- 
perienced a  merdful  or  a  snpemlious  satisfactioa 
m  extendii^  charity  to  this  strange  and  stray  de- 
barkation of  the  Armada.  So  my  lord  of  Ajutm- 
ther  carried  off  Don  Jan  Gomez  de  Medina  to 
taste  his  high  hospitality,  and  half  a  dozen  moie 
gregarious  lairds  trotted  home  in  the  gale,  to  con- 
sult their  puzzled  dames,  and  make  arrangementa 
for  similar  receptiona  But  the  main  body  were 
stowed  in  the  Tolbooth,  which  had  just  been 
used  as  a  council-chamber,  and  somewhat  like 
wild  beasts  did  the  dark-eyed,  long-haired,  sooth- 
em-tongued  strangers  appear,  pee^d  at  as  they 
wero,  half  curion^y,  half  in  scorn,  by  the  towne- 
folk. 

Eppie  Melville,  amount  the  rest,  would  see  the 
strangers.  So  Captain  Aobert  escorted  the  girl  a 
little  discontentedly,  for  he  said  to  himself  with  ir- 
ritable jealousy :  **  Kow,  I  would  not  wonder  though 
my  lass  were  taken  with  a  craze  for  these  wrecked 
prisoners.  Women  aye  side  with  the  weak  and 
vanquished,  and  the  more  wizened  and  ill-con- 
ditioned they  are,  perhaps  the  women  are  all 
the  readier  to  be  smitten.    But  she  maun  have  her 


way. 

Eppie  walked  round  the  dismal  guard-room,  and 
glanced  shyly  at  the  olive-skins,  the  lustrous  eyes, 
the  slender  limbs,  and  the  emphatic  gestures,  and 
picked  out  the  chief  men,  as  much  by  their  ptoad 
took  and  endurance  and  composure  as  by  their 
scarfs  and  rings.  And  the  gallant  Spaniards  saced 
in  their  turn,  and  wero  charmed  by  the  taU  fiur 
beauty,  so  statue-like,  but  rose-tinged  as  if  the  set- 
ting sun  had  shot  its  last  rays  on  the  snow  of  her 
cheek,  perhaps  fanc^'ins  at  the  same  time  with  what 
a  noble  motion  she  womd  tread  in  their  dances,  how 
her  long  firm  fingers  would  swing  and  crack  the 
castanets. 

**  They  aro  comely  youths,  though  they  be  black 
and  slim,  Captain  Bobert,"  whispered  Eppie. 

Captain  Bobert  groaned  and  shoulderea  his  balk. 
**  They  are  new-fangled,  Eppie,"  he  muttered  scocn- 
fully. 

*^  I'm  wae  for  them,  Captun  Robert** 

"  Lass,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  need  not  tell  me 
that." 

*^  And  I  would  like  to  solace  them." 

"  Eppie,  you  had  better  try  it  I  have  borne  many 
a  thing,  but  this  I  will  not  bear.  I  was  willing  to 
waro  my  life  for  the  like  of  them,  papists  and  hea- 
thens as  they  are,  not  six  hours  syne ;  but  I  fear  they 
had  better  have  gone  to  the  bottom  afler  all  I " 

To  Captain  &berf  s  utter  amazement  and  dis- 
comfituro,  Eppie  now  began  to  cry.  She  had  ex- 
pected this  turn,  and  led  the  way  to  it 

**  I  wonder  at  you,  Captain  Bobert  Yon  saved 
such  poor  souls,  and  you  aro  a  grand  man,  and  they 
but  beardless  hoys ;  but  you  should  not  grudge  them 
a  woman's  pity." 

^*  Now,  now,  forgive  me,  Eppie,  1  would  not  hmt 
you;  but  ah !  woman,  you  fiung  awa)r  on  these  stran- 
gers what  you  have  never  yielded  either  to  my  8er> 
vice  or  to  my  prayers." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  sobbed  she,  passionately ; 
"  though  I  laughed,  I  was  vexed  at  your  courtship. 
I  tried  to  stop  it  to  save  you  pain,  and  every  now 
and  then  I  was  blaminr  m\'8elf  hardly  that  I 
should  cause  you  to  sufier,  until  —  only  —  until 
this  morning." 

**  Grod  forgive  you,  Eppie ;  what  was  there  in  a 
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nmi^  act  of  duty  that  oould  rob  me  of  your  scant 
esteem?" 

**  O,  Captain  Robert,  dinna  you  see  that  from 
the  moment  I  saw  you  perfornung  your  duty,  you 
had  no  need  of  my  pity  ?" 

He  did  not  see  it ;  ne  had  some  thought  that  she 
was  mocking  him. 

"  Would  you  prefer  my  pity  to  my  admiration  ?  " 
Eppie  demandea  with  great  stateliness.  But  he  had 
brought  her  to  the  Tei^  of  another  word,  and, 
haying  submitted  herself  to  be  humbled  so  far,  she 
cried  behind  her  kerchief  more  vehemently  than 
ever. 

Captain  Robert  was  now  indeed  blessed;  his 
honest  ey^  were  opened  to  the  simple  fact,  and  he 
accepted  it  with  the  most  profound  gratitude.  Ay, 
of  course,  he  preferred  the  warm  love  pressed  close 
to  his  bosom,  to  the  pity  which,  like  charity,  is  pale 
and  cold,  and  hovers  at  a  distance.  It  was  sweet 
to  the  sailor  that  these  familiar,  rude  waves  had  so 
unexpectedly  struck  the  first  peal  of  his  wedding 
bells. 

What  remains  to  be  told  ?  Mistress  Peggy  was 
an  authoritative  mother  to  those  silly,  trauchled, 
hungry  men,  and  though  they  could  not  interchange 
a  woitl,  they  impressed  her  with  their  dignity,  for 
she  described  Don  Jan  as  ''  a  buirdly  man  of  a  se- 
date walk  and  conversation." 

Mr.  James  Melville,  in  spite  of  his  downright 
declaration  that  "there  could  be  little  friendship 
between  them,"  had  frequent  .fi-iendly  intercourse 
with  the  commander,  gifting  him  with  the  few  bot-. 
ties  of  rich  wine,  presented  to  him  by  his  kinsman, 
Henry  Scrymgeour. 

In  due  time  the  party  were  honorably  embarked 
and  despatched 'to  their  master,  who  had  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  bluff  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
with  Europe  at  their  back. 

Captain  Joshua  in  the  *'  Lord  Henry  "  had  come 
into  port  the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  Span- 
iards, ana  had  mimediately  sailed  again,  along 
with  Captain  Robert  in  the  "Beacon,"  to  hang 
as  privateers  on  the  skirts  of  the  yet  unmet  Ar- 
mada. 

Naturally  enough.  Captain  Robert  completed  his 
woric  smartly,  and  glided  into  Anstruther  harbor 
with  the  boom  of  the  last  Antwerp  gun,  to  claim  his 
bride  before  the  winter  storms  should  strew  the  coast 
with  wrecks.  But  Captain  Joshua  tarried  in  the 
chase  of  the  defeated  enemy,  and  Mistress  Peggy 
was  resolved  that  the  wedding  which  would  make 
two  pier-heads  gay  should  not  be  concluded  without 
his  august  countenance. 

This  Captain  Joshua,  on  whom  the  old  lady  laid 
such  stress,  waa  not  so  indispensable  a  personage  to 
others.  He  was  a  little  man,  Blistress  Peggy's  j  unior 
in  everything ;  quiet  and  subdued  on  shore,  though 
a  trusty  ^ide  on  the  inconstant  element,  on  which 
he  had  sailed  so  long  that  it  was  almost  as  native  to 
him  as  to  the  swift  careering  curlew  or  courtesying 
little  wild  duck.  But  he  was  the  head  of  Mistress 
Pe^Vs  family,  the  sole  remnant  of  her  generation, 
and  for  full  nfty  years  she  had  insisted  on  paying 
him  deference.  There  was  something  touching  in 
Mistress  Peggy's  fidelity,  and  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  independent  old  lady  bent  the  head  and 
wore  the  coif  to  unexacting  Cfaptain  Joshua,  cling- 
ing to  the  vestige  of  her  womanly  allegiance,  sil- 
though  so  cased  m  the  armor  of  self-reliance,  stub- 
bornness, and  sarcasm. 

Captain  Joshua  did  not  return,  though  there  were 


eager  hearts  awaiting  him.  Magnanimous  Captiun 
Robert  grew  uigent  in  his  suit  ^o.  Mistress  Feg^ 
was  obdurate,  the  "  Lord  Henry  "  was  safe,  Captain 
Joshua  had  never  seen  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, his  merry  men  sang  out  nightly  **  All 's  well^" 
and  Anster  had  not  succored  the  benighted  Span- 
iards in  vain. 

"  Mistress  Peggy,"  urged  Captain  Robert,  *•  I 
maun  sail  with  £e  spring  winds,  and  I  would  fain 
wed  my  Eppie.  You  would  not  send  a  man  abroad 
in  his  honeymoon.  If  we  be  parted  as  we  stand, 
1 11  not  be  less  stout,  but  I  '11  maybe  grow  gray  ere 
I  halt,  and  likelier  lads  may  woo  my  lass  wnen  my 
back  is  turned." 


** Awa'  with  you,  man ;  gin  ye  cannot  depend  upon 
Uves?" 


her  for  ae  voyage,  how  will  ye  trust  her  for  twa 


Mistress  Peggy  was  white  and  restless  as  she  over- 
whelmed her  persecutors  with  reproaches ;  but  she 
would  not  be  overborne  by  their  longings  or  by  their 
terrors.  So  the  bridegroom  tarri^  ror  his  bride, 
until  on  one  white,  watery  November  dawn  the 
"  Lord  Henry  "  rode  within  hail,  and  the  boat  fi^m 
its  side  had  Captain  Joshua  in  the  stem,  and  Roger 
Swanson  was  rowing  the  first  oar,  that  he  might  the 
sooner  present  his  cmld  to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  slip  into  the  long-handled  wooden  ladle  his 
thank-o£^rings  irom  his  prize-money.  And  young 
Eppie  Melville,  in  the  fiush  of  her  strength  and  deE 
icate  bloom,  was  selected  to  carry  the  babe  in  his 
caul  and  mantle  all  the  way  up  the  church  aisle, 
blushing  and  bridling  in  a  bewitching  maidenly 
fashion,  all  because  snc  was  a  sailor's  niece,  and 
about  to  become  a  sailor's  wife. 

But  where  had  the  loiterers  lingered  ?  They  had 
brought  home  a  rare  experience.  They  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  ruins  of  the  Armada,  and, 
following  too  far,  had  floundered  into  the  circle  of 
six  galleons,  and  been  captured  and  towed  under 
the  white  walls  of  Cadiz.  There  they  had  heard 
the  salute  of  cries  of  vengeance  and  oaths  of  retri- 
bution, till  the  stalvrart  figure  of  Don  Jan  Gomez 
rose  upon  their  glad  sight,  and  forced  a  passage  to 
their  side.  Don  Jan  was  not  ashamed  to  own  them ; 
he  entertained  them  like  a  frank  sailor,  he  pleaded 
and  prayed  for  them,  and  so  they  were  out  of  the 
gloomy  grip  of  Philip.  They  were  now  here  with 
casks  of  purple  raisins,  and  barrels  of  snow-white 
flour,  and  boxes  of  oranges  and  figs,  and  American 
sugar,  and  runlets  of  wine ;  and  they  told  how  Don 
Jan  and  his  captains  had  inquired  **  for  the  Laird  of 
Anstruther  ana  the  minister,"  and  every  good  man 
of  the  Anster  towns. 

Mistress  Peggy  was  a  happy  woman  in  her  tri- 
umph, and  proud  beyond  easy  bearing,  till  Captain 
Joshua  was  sly  enough  to  whisper  a  private  message 
from  her  strange  fiiend.  Then,  indeed,  Mistress 
^^^Sfff  started  up,  her  stately  face  in  a  flame,  and 
working  with  half  angry,  half  confused  laughter. 
"  The  presumptuous  peat  I  the  light-headed  auld 
fule !  to  mint  sic  madness.  An  East  Neuk  woman 
of  douce  yeara  to  be  Donna  to  a  philandering,  doited 
Don ;  he  had  better  spcer  my  hand  in  the  dance 
next  A  hantle  more  fitting  he  were  ordering  his 
burial,  like  his  Kin^  Charles.  And  though  he  had 
been  in  his  prime,  like  Captain  Robert,  and  I  had 
been  in  his  prime,  and  I  had  been  youthfu'  and 
glaiket^  like  that  weathercock  Eppie,  would  a  woman 
of  the  Covenant  have  cast  an  ee  on  a  besotted 
son  of  the  Pope  of  Rome?  It  is  an  idle  jest. 
Captain  Joshua,  and  it  sets  you  no  that  weel  to 
repeat  it" 
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'<  Religion,  Society,  Natnre,  —  each   are   the 
three  struggles  which  man  has  to  carry  on. ... . 
The  mysterious  difficulty  of  life  springs  from  all 
the  thi«e.    Man  meets  with  hindrance  in  his  life 
in  the  shape  of  superstition,  in  the  shape  of  prejor 
(See,  and  m  the  shape  of  element.    A  triple  &tahty 
(anankd)  oppresses  us,  the  fittaLitr  of  doemas,  of 
laws,  of  things. ....  With  these  three  which  thus 
enfold  man  there  mingles  that  inner  Vitality,'  the 
sopreme  Anank^,  the  human  heart"    As  in  Notre 
JOiane  de  Paris  we  saw  the  workiuz  of  the  first  of 
these  contests,  and  in  Les  MisMUes  the  resistless 
pressure  of  the  second,  in  Les  TravaUleurs  de  la  Mer 
we  are  asked  to  watch  man  contending  with  exter- 
nal nature,  and  then  crushed  by  the  supreme  Vitality 
of  all,  the  irresistible  Anank^  m  the  neart  of  man. 
The  story  which  illustrates  this  tremendous  strife 
has  that  simplicity  and  l^at  perfect  finish  which 
only  the  powerful  hand  of  a  master  can  compass. 
A  fisherman  encounters  all  the  fuiy  and  caprice  and 
treachery  of  outer  nature,  in  order  to  win  a  woman 
whom,  on  hb  return,  he  finds  to  haye,  unconsciously 
bat  irrecoverably,  lost  her  heart  to  another.    But 
this  plainest  of  stories  is  worked  into  ffenuine  trag- 
edy py  an  exercise  of  poetic  power  which,  in  some 
portions  at  least  of  its  display,  has  very  rarely  been 
surpassed  in  literature.    We  may  nodce  here,  in 
passing,  that  the  English  translation  is  a  singularly 
indifierent  perfi>rmance,  which  eiyes   ihe   reader 
▼ery  little  notion  of  the  force  of  die  ori^aL    The 
translator  is  constantly  making  downright  blunders, 
and,  when  he  does  not  blunder,  is  exceedingly 
weak.    It  seems  the  fiite  of  illustrious  Frenchmen, 
Emperors  and  Republicans  alike,  to  meet  incompe- 
tent translators  in  this  country.    It  may  be  admit- 
ted that  in  the  present  instance  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  good  translation  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous.   The  book  is  not  wholly  free  from  what  the 
world  has  agreed  to  consider  the  characteristic  de- 
fects of  its  writer.    His  fondness  for  the  display  of 
nunnte  knowledge  of  names  and  dates  and  events 
infficts  on  the  reader  tedious  catalogues,  which  are 
not  valuable  in  themselves,  and  which  interfere 
with  the  artistic  effect  besides.    Accuracy  of  local 
coloring,  too,  scarcely  demands  those  long  lists  of 
rocks  and  creeks  in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  read.    And  an  English  reader 
wonders  how  the  author  came  to  write,  as  he  does 
repeatedly,  le  Bug-Pipe^  when  he  means  the  Bag- 
pipes ;  or,  still  more  amazing  and  impossible,  lepre-' 
mier  de  la  yialrihne  as  French  for  (he  Firth  of 
Forth, — which  is  almost  as  includible  as  the  old  sto- 
ry of  poitrine  de  cale^ons  for  "  chest  of  drawers." 
Those,  again,  who  cannot  forgive  Victor  Hugo  for 
his  staccato  style  of  writing,  which  makes  each 
sentence  come  on  us  like  a  pellet  shot  fi^om  a  gun, 
will  find  at  least  as  much  cause  of  offence  as  ever. 
But  if  there  are  these  and  other  old  flaws  and  im- 
peifections,  there  is  also  a  power,  a  depth,  a  sub- 
limity which  the  author  has  scarcely  reached  before, 
either  in  his  prose  or  his  verse. 

The  subject  is  the  most  suitable  for  his  own  genius 
that  he  has  ever  chosen.  When  he  illustrated  the 
bitter  destiny  which  overwhehns  the  social  outcast, 
he  wrote  with  the  lur  of  the  philosopher  who  views 
life  through  the  understanding,  but  he  was  in  truth 
writing  in  the  spirit  of  the  poet  who  sees  things 
through  his  emotions.    This  made  Les  MisMbUs  a 
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splendid  and  affecting  picture,  and  gave  it  that 
of  presenting  life  and  reality  as  a  whde,  which  ' 
its  most  conspicuous  mark.  But  it  was  felt  that  the 
sensibilities  of  the  poet  had  been  engaged  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  they  were  so  strong  as  to  sweep  away 
all  considerations  of  the  function  which  society  ex- 
ists to  discharge,  and  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
instruments  which  are  the  only  ones  to  her  haiuL 
Moreover,  whenever  anybody  speaks  of  the  irresist- 
ible weighty  of  social  laws,  we  feel  that  they  are 
only  irresistible  in  a  sense ;  and,  slill  more  important, 
we  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  such  an  amelioratkm 
by  slow  steps  as  shall  leave  none  but  bad  men  bor- 
dened  by  their  prescriptions.  But  the  Fatali^  of 
Nature  is  different  fsom  the  so-called  Fatality  of 
Society.  Ihe  forces  of  the  merciless  ocean  and  the 
winds,  the  inhospitable  solitudes  of  the  searfoeks, 
the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  searinonsters,  are  what  they 
are.  By  no  taking  thought  can  man  mollify  the 
tempest  or  mitigate,  the  fiuy  of  the  storm.  He  adds 
to  the  number  of  his  devices  for  escaping  frtMn  tlie 
ferocity  of  nature,  but  the  winds  rage  and  the 
waters  are  tossed,  and  the  monsters  seek  their  vic- 
tims just  the  same.  The  terrors  of  the  waves  may 
well  be  called  inexorable,  and  in  them,  therefore^ 
the  poet  finds  a  more  appropriate  theme  than  waa 
afforded  by  the  evils  of  society,  which  for  their  cure 
or  right  understanding  demand,  not  the  poetic,  but 
the  scientific  mind.  We  may  discern  toe  mater 
fitness  of  the  present  subject  for  Victor  Hugo's 
genius  in  the  more  perfect  truthfiilness  of  the  man 
who  contends  with  the  Fatality  of  Nature.  Jeaa 
VaJjean,  who  had  to  contend  with  the  Fatality  of 
Laws,  was  thoroughly  artificial  His  virtue  and  per- 
severance and  patience  were  in  a  manner  overdone. 
His  character  was  created  for  a  pun>0Be,  uid  the 
presence  of  his  purpose  could  not  be  concealed. 

The  good  Bishop  was  just  as  artificial  Gillii^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  carefully  and  elabontelr 
drawn,  but  all  his  traits  are  simple  and  natural. 
He  is  surrounded  with  no  unreal  halo,  though  he  la 
remote  enough  from  commonplace.  * 

**  He  was  only  a  poor  man,  who  knew  how  to  read 
and  write ;  most  likebr  he  stood  on  the  limit  whick 
divides  the  dreamer  from  the  thinker.    The  thinker 

wiUs,  the  dreamer  is  passive The  obscurity 

in  which  his  mind  was  wrapped  consisted  in  pret- 
ty  nearly  equal  parts  of  two  elements,  both  dimly 
visible,  but  very  unlike;  in  his  own  breast  igno- 
rance, infirmity ;  outside  himself  mystery,  immen- 
sity." *^  Solitude  makes  either  a  genius  or  an  idiot. 
Guliatt  presented  himself  under  both  aspects.  Some- 
times he  had  that  astonished  aiP  I  have  mentioned, 
and  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  brute ;  at  other 
moments  he  had  in  his  eye  a  fflance  of  indescribable 
profijndity."  ^  A  very  superficial  critic  might  say 
that  Gilliatt  is  only  Jean  Valjean  in  another  dress. 
In  reality,  there  is  only  the  resemblance  between 
them  that  is  inevitable  between  two  characters  each 
of  whom  is  more  or  less  shunned  by  his  fellows,  and 
each  of  whom  i^  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with 
one  of  the  three  forms  of  what  the  auuor  calls 
Anank^.  At  bottom,  however,  they  are  two  quite 
distinct  conceptions.  Gilliatt  is  the  more  satisfiMS- 
tory  of  the  two,  because  to  draw  a  man  with  great 
muscular  strength,  and  great  ingenuity  and  sreat 
patience  of  the  mechanical  order,  is  easier,  ana  less 
likehr  to  tempt  the  artist  into  what  is  fimtastic  and 
artificial,  than  the  conception  of  a  victim  of  a  sup- 
posed social  injustice  which  is  no  injustice  at  aiL 
This  advantage  of  having  a  simpler  plot,  a  m<»e 
natural  set  of  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  of  hav- 
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in^  nothing  to  prove,  is  conspicaouB  all  throuffli. 
It  leaves  the  author  dree  to  worik  out  each  of  his 
eharacten  completely,  free  to  paint  what  is  the  nuun 
subiect  of  his  work  with  an  undivided  enei*^  and 
enUmsiasm.  Perhaps,  though,  in  one  way  this  tells 
Sji^iunst  him.  The  stupendous  force  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  Nature  and  her  works  and  laws — the  theme 
of  the  book  —  is  so  overpowering  that  the  incidents 
of  the  story  and  the  interests  of  the  people  in  it 
seem  petty  by  oomparison.  There  is  probably  a 
design  in  this  disproportion.  The  vastness  of  the 
unmeasured  forces  which  labor  and  rage  in  the  uni- 
verae  outside  the  minds  of  mortals  is  what  the  self- 
im^rtanoe  of  mortals  pleasipely  blinds  them  to. 
It  IS  the  eye  of  the  poet  which  discerns  this,  and 
through  nearly  every  page  of  Victor  Hugo's  storjr 
we  hear,  as  a  ceaseless  refrain  to  the  loves  and  aspi- 
ratioDs  and  toils  of  his  good  men  and  his  knaves 
alike,  the  swirling  of  the  sea-winds  and  't  the  far- 
reaching  murmur  of  the  deep." 

The  grandeur  of  the  long  episode  of  Gilliatt,  re- 
covering the  machinery  of  the  steamboat  from  the 
terrific  rock,  may  make  us  for^get  the  singular  power 
of  the  earlier  scene  at  the  same  spot,  where  Sieur 
Clubin  found  himself,  *'  in  the  midst  of  the  foe.  and 
the  wateis,  far  from  every  human  sound,  \&t  fbr 
dead,  alone  with  the  sea  which  was  rising,  and  the 
night  which  was  approaching,  and  filled  with  a  pro- 
found joy."  The  analysis  of  this  jov  of  the  scoun- 
drel and  hypocrite,  at  finding  himself  free  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  nis  scoundrelism,  and  to  throw  aside  the 
burdensome  mask  of  his  hynocrisy,  is  powerful  to  a 
de^pree  which  makes  one  smue  at  the  lavishness  with 
which  credit  fbr  power  is  so  constantly  given  to 
novelists  and  poets.  The  dramatic  force  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  appalling  mistake  which  the  scoundrel  has 
made,  the  sangpineness  and  shiftiness  with  which, 
like  all  hjcpocntes,  he  seeks  to  repair  it,  the  swift 
and  amazing  vengeance  which  overtakes  him,  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  And  the  horror  is 
not  theatrical  or  artificial  The  spot  is  brought 
vividly  before  us  bv  no  tricks,  but  b^  genuine  imag- 
inative power.  The  rock  on  which  Clubin  has, 
against  nis  intention,  driven  the  steamboat,  is  a 
bk)ck  of  granite,  brutal  and  hideous  to  behold,  ofier- 
ing  only  the  stem,  inhospitable  shelter  of  an  abyss. 
At  its  foot,  far  below  the  water,  are  caverns  and 
mazes  of  dim  passages.  **  Here  monstrous  species 
propagate,  here  they  destroy  one  another.  Crabs 
eat  the  fish  and  are  themselves  eaten.  Fearful 
shapes,  made  to  be  seen  by  no  human  eye,  roam  in 
this  dim  light,  living  their  lives.  Yague  outlines  of 
open  jaws,  aotenns,  scales,  fins,  claws,  are  there 
floating  about,  trembling,  growing,  decomposing, 

vanishing,  in  the  sinister  clearness  of  the  wave 

To  look  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  to  behold  the 
imagination  of  the  Unknown,  on  its  terrible  side. 
The  jgulf  is  like  night.  There,  too,  is  a  slumber,  a 
seeming  slumber  of  the  conscience  of  creation. 
Hiere,  m  full  security,  are  accomplished  the  crimes 
of  the  irresponsible.  There,  in  a  baleful  peace,  the 
embryos  or  lifis,  almost  phantoms,  altogether  de- 
mons, are  busy  at  the  fell  occupations  of  the  gloom." 

The  minute  yet  profoundly  poetic  description  of 
the  most  terrible  or  these  monsters,  in  a  succeeding 
part  of  the  book,  is  one  which  nobody  who  has  once 
read  it  can  forget,  any  more  than  the  horrors  of 
the  Inferno  of  Dante  can  be  forgotten.  The  pieuvre 
at  one  extremity  of  the  chain  of  existence  **•  almost 
proves  a  Satan  at  the  other."  **  Optimism,  which  is 
true  fi>r  all  that,  almost  loses  countenance  before  it. 
....  Every  malignant  creature,  like  every  per- 


verse intelligence,  is  a  sphinx,  propounding  the  ter- 
rible riddle,  the  riddle  of  evil"  What  is  their  law  ? 
'*  All  created  beings  return  one  into  another.  Pour- 
rUure  c^est  nourrkure.  Frightful  purifying  df  the 
globe.  Man,  too,  carnivorous  man,  is  a  Batvr.  Our 
fife  is  made  of 'death.  Such  is  the  terri^ng  law. 
We  are  sepulchres."  But  we  are  not  quite  lefr  here. 
"  Mais  tAciions  que  la  mort  nous  soit  progrjte.  As- 
pirons  aux  mondes  moins  t^n^reux.  Suivons  la 
conscience^  qui  nous  y  m^e.  Car,  ne  Toublions  j^ 
mais,  le  mieux  n'est  trouve  que  par  le  meilleur." 

It  will  be  seen  firom  this,  that  Victor  Hugo  is  not 
afiected  bv  the  sea  as  other  poets  have  been.  Of 
course,  nobody  expected  to  find  him  talking  siHy 
nonsense  about  its  moaning  over  the  harbor-bar, 
while  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep,  or 
reducing  the  sea  and  the  winds  to  the  common 
drawing-room  measure  of  polished  sentimental  pret- 
tiness.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  terrible  side  of^  N$^ 
ture  is  that  which  has  most  attraction  fbr  him.  Only 
here  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually  insensible  to 
the  existence  of  her  other  aspect.  Take  tiie  weU- 
known  picture  of  "  Thd  Toad  in  the  Ldgende  de$ 
Sidles,  The  hideous  creature  is  squatting  in  the 
road  in  a  summer  evening,  ei\joyin^  himself  after 
his  humble  fiishion.  Some  boys  pass  oy,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  disging  out  its  eyes,  striking  off  its 
limbs,  making  hoK  in  it.  The  wretched  toad  tries 
feebly  to  crawl  away  into  the  ditch.  Its  tormentors 
see  an  ass  coming  on  drawing  a  cart,  so,  with  a 
scream  of  delight,  they  bethii3c  themselves  to  put 
t^e  toad  in  the  rut  where  it  will  be  crushed  by  the 
wheel  of  the  cart  The  ass  is  weary  with  his  da/s 
work  and  his  burden,  and  sore  with  the  blows  of  his 
master,  who  even  then  is  cursing  and  bethwaoking 
him.  But  the  ass  turns  his  gentS  eye  upon  the  rut, 
sees  the  torn  and  bleeding  toad,  and  with  a  painful 
effort  drags  his  cart  off  tne  track.  The  whole  pic- 
ture gives  one  a  heart-ache,  but  the  gentleness  of  the 
ass  is  the  single  touch  which  makes  the  thought  of 
so  much  horror  endurable. 

In  the  Toiiers  of  the  Sea  we  almost  miss  this  single 
touch.  Watching  the  sea  year  after  year  in  the  Luid 
of  his  exile,  Victor  Hugo  has  seen  in  it  nothing  but 
sternness  and  cruelty.  He  finds  it  only  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  relentless  Fatality  of  Nature  which 
man  is  constantly  occupied  in  combating  and  wrestr 
ling  with.  It  is  so  real,  so  tragically  effective,  that 
such  a  reflection  as  that  **  Time  writes  no  wrinkle 
on  its  azure  brow "  must  seem  the  merest  mimicry 
of  poetic  sentiment.  The  attitude  which  he  has  be- 
fore assumed  towards  Society  he  also  takes  towards 
external  Nature.  To  Keats  Nature  presented  her- 
self as  a  being  whom  even  the  monsters  loved  and 
followed,  a  goddess  with  white  and  smooth  limbs, 
and  deep  breasts,  teeming  with  firuit  and  oil  and 
corn  and  flowers.  Compared  with  the  sensuous  pas- 
sion of  Keats,  the  feeling  of  Wordsworth  for  Nature 
was  an  austere  and  distant  reverence.  He  found  in 
her  little  more  than  a  storehouse  of  emblems  fbr  the 
better  side  of  men.  Victor  Hugo  is  impressed  by 
Nature,  not  as  a  goddess  to  be  sensuously  enclapsed, 
not  as  some  remote  and  pure  spirit,  shining  cold  vet 
benign  upon  men,  but  as  men's  cruel  and  implacable 
foe.  Other  poets  have  loved  to  make  her  anthropo- 
morphic, and  to  invest  her  with  the  moral  attributes 
of  mortsils.  He  holds  with  no  such  personification 
of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Nature  to  him  is  little  more 
than  a  chaos  of  fiirious  and  warring  Forces. 

Hie  prolonged  and  sublime  description  of  the 
storm  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  is  what 
nobody  but  Victor  Hugo  could  have  conceived,  be- 
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cause  nobody  dbe  is  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
the  fierce  eternal  conflict  which  to  him  is  all  that 
Nature  means.  Take  the  tramp  of  the  legion  of 
the  winds,  for  instance :  **  In  the  solitudes  or  space 
ihey  drive  the  great  ships ;  without  a  truce,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  every  season,  at  the  tropic  and  at 
the  pole,  with  the  deadly  blast  of  their  trumpet, 
sweeping  through  the  thickets  t}f  the  clouds  and 
billows,  they  pursue  their  black  chase  of  the  ships. 
They  have  fierce  hounds  for  their  slaves.  They  make 
sport  for  themselves.  Among  the  waters  and  the 
rocks  they  set  their  hounds  to  bark.  They  mould  the 
clouds  toother,  and  they  rive  them  in  sunder.  As 
with  a  million  hands,  they  knead  the  boundless  sup- 
ple waters."  The  gigantic  wave,  again,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  storm,  **  which  was  a  sum  of  forces, 
and  had  as  it  were  the  mien  of  a  living  being.  You 
could  almost  fkncy  in  that  swelling  transparent  mass 
the  growth  of  fins  and  mils.  It  spread  itself  forth, 
and  then  in  fiiry  dashed  itself  in  pieces  against  the 
breakwater.  Its  monstrous  shape  was  Si  ragged 
and  torn  in  the  rebound.  There  was  left  on  the 
block  of  granite  and  timber  the  huge  destruction  of 
some  portentous  hydra.  The  surge  spread  ruin  in 
its  own  expiring  moment.  The  wave  seemed  to 
clutch  and  devour.  A  shudder  quivered  through 
the  rock.  There  was  a  sound  as  of  some  growling 
monster,  the  froth  was  like  the  foaming  mouth  of  a 
leviathan." 

It  has  been  sfud  that  the  sublime  picture  of  the 
storm  —  and  the  variety  and  movement  in  the  pic- 
ture are  among  its  most  splendid  characteristics  — 
makes  us  indiirerent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
The  truth  is,  that  but  for  this  the  conclusion  would 
be  absurdly  weak  and  unintelligible.  It  is  the  long 
exile  of  Gilliatt  on  the  fierce  rock  in  the  isolation  of 
the  sea,  his  appalling  struj^les  with  all  the  forces  of 
nature  in  temporary  alliance  against  him,  which 
make  the  very  gist  and  force  of  the  final  tragedy, 
<^e  supreme  Fatality.  It  is  because  we  have  seen 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  raging  troop  of  the  winds, 
and  battling  with  the  storm  of  waters,  that  we  feel 
the  weight  of  the  blow  which  at  last  crushes  him. 
But  for  this  the  whole  story  would  be  a  piece  of  non- 
sensicsd  sentimentality.  It  is  this  grand  tipaviia 
which  raises  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 
idyl  into  a  lofty  tragedy.  **  Solitude  had  wrapped 
itself  round  him.  A  thousand  menaces  at  once  had 
been  upon  him  with  clenched  hand.  The  wind  was 
there,  ready  to  blow ;  the  sea  was  there,  ready  to 
roar.  Impossible  to  gag  the  mouth  of  the  wind ; 
impossible  to  tear  out  the  fangs  from  the  jaws  of  the 
sea.  Still  he  had  striven ;  man  as  he  was,  he  had 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  ocean  and  wrestled 
with  the  tempest."  Meanwhile,  the  object  to  attain 
which  he  was  waging  his  fearful  war  had  been  slow- 
ly removing  itself  from  his  reach,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  returned  to  find  it  irrecoverably  vanished. 

WAITERS. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  in  "  David  Copperfield  " 
the  account  of  David's  first  hotel  experience,  and 
especially  the  description  of  the  waiter  who  drank 
the  boy's  beer,  in  oraer  to  save  him  firom  the  fate  of 
an  apocryphal  personage  named  Top-Sawyer.  That 
waiter  was  out  of  the  usual  run  of  waiters.  As  a 
rule,  those  functionaries  are  kind  to  children.  There 
are  still  a  few  snug  hotels  where  old  gentlemen  bring 
lads  to  bait  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  and  the 
waiters  in  those  establisnments  are  attentive  to  the 
youngsters.    We  doubt  whether,  in  after  life,  one 


ever  feeb  a  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  re- 
warded our  Int  paying  of  the  waiter.  Calling  for 
the  bill,  and  settling  it  <^-hand  was  pleasant,  bat 
the  vail  to  the  waiter  was  delicious.  There  he 
stood,  clothed  in  the  canonicals  of  his  order,  and  iih 
vested  with  that  dress  coat  to  the  dignity  of  which 
vou  )rourself  had  not  yet  aspired.  1  on  could  giye 
him  just  as  much,  or  as  litue,  as  you  liked,  im 
always  liked  giving  him  much  if  you  had  it ;  yea 
were,  in  £act^  more  than  half  afiraid  of  him,  if  the 
truth  was  told.  A  time  comes  when  this  respect 
vanishes ;  you  point  roughly  to  the  items  of  yonr 
account,  and  inquire  if  attenoance  is  included,  send- 
ing ofi*  the  waiter  to  get  himself  stuck  down  for  a 
E^try  shilling  below  the  last  brandy-and-aoda  yoa 
ad  before  breakfast.  Such  is  life.  A  waiter  never 
again  impresses  you.  His  calling  &lls  in  your  esti- 
mate to  the  level  of  the  social  area, — but  one  re- 
move from  the  cook. 

Indeed,  we  believe  there  is  no  member  of  the 
community  who  is  reckoned  so  small  as  a  waiter. 
Who  ever  heard  of  one  voting,  or  going  to  law,  or 
beating  his  wife,  or  exercising  any  oraef  privily  of 
an  En^ishman  ?  He  is  even  neglected  in  litersr 
ture.  lou  seldom  find  a  waiter  in  a  novel  He 
cannot  claim  descent  from  the  drawers  or  tapsters  of 
old  ;  he  figures  not  in  Shakespeare  or  Ben  ;  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  serving  men  of  Suckling,  who 
"  presented  and  away  "  at  the  feast  commemorated 
by  that  famous  knight.  Mr.  Tennyson,  to  be  sore, 
marked  down  the  plump  head-waiter  at  the**  Cock" 
as  poetic  game,  but  it  was  only  to  surround  him  with 
local  color,  to  paint  him,  Teniers-like,  pipe  and  pot, 
with  his  mind  enveloped  in  the  fog  of^<unner8,and 
his  notions  limited  to  steak  and  the  willow  pattern. 
Nor  is  the  modem  drama  propitious  to  the  napkia. 
Occasionally,  farce-writers  engage  a  wait^  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  the  croekeiy  they  intend  to 
have  smashed  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  but  they 
give  him  nothing  to  say  beyond  *'  xes,  sir."  TU 
meek  and  deferential  afiirmativeness  of  **•  Yes,  sir,"  is 
supposed  to  express,  as  it  were,  the  dropping-down- 
deauness  of  waiterisia.  The  phrase  belongs  to  the 
profession,  as  does  also  a  certain  gait  A  waiter 
neither  walks  nor  runs.  He  does  something  between 
a  skim  and  a  slide.  There  is  caution  in  it  (a  view 
to  breakages  ahead)  and  still  a  jaunty  affectation  of 
the  reckksa.  He  must  be  a  judge  of  human  nsr 
ture,  at  least  of  human  nature  expectant  of  dinner, 
when  the  animal  b  predominant,  and  in  temper  like 
that  proverbial  bear  whose  head  is  tender. 

We  are  not  at  all  as  polite  in  hotels  as  at  home. 
We  order  a  meal  peremptorily.  We  smile  with  a 
grim  incredulousness  when  told  we  shall  have  it  in 
a  "  quarter  of  an  hour."    When  the  time  has  ex- 

Eired,  and  our  patience  nearly  with  it,  the  waiter 
lys  on  the  salt,  emphatically  proposing  the  cel- 
lar, as  it  would  seem,  as  a  sort  of  ground  to  rest 
our  appetite  on  for  a  while.  If  bwI  delayed,  he 
gives  us  bread,  and  then  pickles,  with  an  intent 
doubtless  to  distribute  our  vexation  among  manr 
things,  that  it  majr  not  collectively  fall  upon  himsdf 
and  the  malingering  mutton.  This  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  craft  It  is  dying  out  before 
modem  improvements,  however,  and  is  not  notice- 
able in  the  monster  hotels.  Indeed,  the  latter  DO^ 
sess  a  type  of  waiter  peculiar  to  them,  —  we  had 
almost  said,  a  monster  waiter.  As  our  cupola  or 
turret  vesseb  will  probably  demand  a  different  chip 
from  that  of  the  old  sailor  block,  so  the  huge  cara- 
vanserais claim  fi>r  their  service  another  descnption 
of  attendant  firom  that  which  we  are  accustomed  ta 
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The  class  is  as  yet  scarce  defined  enough  to  set  it 
oat  in  detail. 

Waitering  admits  of  variation,  and  can  be  accom- 
modated to  circumstances.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  music-hall  wiuter.  Twenty  ^ears  ago  nobody 
could  have  predicted  him.  He  brings  to  his  occupa- 
tion a  disposition  utterly  opposed  to  the  habits  of  nis 
ancestors.  He  condescenoB  to  ask  your  orders.  He 
does  not  permit  you  to  have  unmixed  the  music  his 
employer  provides.  If  he  perceives  vou  entertaining 
yourself  in  the  company  of  kindrea  spirits  with  the 
charming  **  Slap  Bang/'  he  sidles  up,  and  wishes 
to  know  if  you  ^*  'ave  said  gin  'ot."  It  is  his  busi- 
ness also  to  ascertain  the  moment  of  the  evening 
most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  proprietor. 
Crenerally,  when  the  irrepressible  nig^r  or  the 
"great"  Tolderol  comes  on,  the  music-hall  fre- 
qnentera  liquor  up.  The  stages  of  festivity  are 
marked  or  checked  off  by  tumblers.  Then  the 
waiter  improves  the  shining  hour,  and,  calm  midst 
the  storm  of  **  hankore,"  the  reek  of  punch,  and  the 
clash  of  four-and-twenty  fiddlers,  he  flits  fi:t>m  the 
tables  to  the  bar,  dexterous  and  imperturbable.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  ingenuity  m  making  pence 
play  a  prominent  part  m  the  matter  of  change. 
Whatever  he  gets,  copper  comes  of  it;  there  is  al- 
ways a  twopence  or  so  slinking  obsequiously  fi;t)m 
the  silver  in  his  direction,  and  which,  on  the  slight- 
est intimation  fit>m  you,  vanishes  with  an  astound- 
ing alacrity. 

rhe  Crcmome  waiter  is  of  another  kidney.  He 
is  a  swell  in  his  line,  but  inexoraUe  as  to  the  dole ; 
even  should  you  help  yourself  to  a  cigar  fit>m  a  box, 
he  appears  with  a  light,  and  thereby  prescriptively 
assesses  a  further  duty  on  the  already  overtaxed 
luxury.  He  is  exceedingly  wide  awake,  this  Cre- 
mome  waiter,  and  no  alarum  yet  invented  will  call 
you  early  enough  to  get  round  him.  The  whitebfut 
waiter  is  more  or  loss  continental ;  his  poll  and  head 
are  placed  at  a  Parisian  angle.  He  is  a  stickler  for 
the  wine  list.  He  is  very  discreet  and  polished.  He 
is  used  to  little  parties.  During  lite^ele  dinners 
he  always  looks  out  of  the  window  at  the  right  time, 
and  on  the  same  occasions  he  is  most  particular  in 
knocking  at  the  door  to  announce  the  Hansom  or 
the  Brougham.  His  costume  is  perfect,  and  fit  for 
any  ball-room.  Waiters,  like  giants,  usually  go  in 
the  legs.  Neat  enough  to  the  waistcoat,  you  not 
unfrequently  find  them  baggy  at  the  knees,  and 
running  to  slippered  slovenuness  in  the  extremities. 
A  whitebait  waiter  is  admirably  chokered.  His 
linen  is  really  a  credit  to  his  laundress.  This  gives 
him  not  only  a  gentlemanly,  but  a  clergyman-like  air. 

Very  different  from  him  is  the  waiter  of  an  &-la- 
mode  beef  shop.  This  latter  is  spotted  with  cold 
^ravy  from  head  to  foot.  If  he  has  seen  better  days 
his  nose  is  usually  red,  and  his  complexion  pasty. 
There  is  an  indescribable  broken  look  about  him. 
He  jincles  forks  and  knives  in  a  comer  drearily 
when  the  customers  are  helped,  ad  though  he  felt 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  waiters.  He 
appears  to  be  forever  figuratively  contemplating  his 
visage  in  a  perpendicular  spoon.  Nothing  rouses 
him,  and 'you  are  inclined  uncharitably  to  believe 
that  his  apathy  and  ill-humor  arise  to  a  consider- 
able extent  firom  his  being  kept  so  long  from  getting 
drank.  Where  does  this  waiter  live,  and  what  wifi 
he  do  when  he  pawns  the  gravy-spotted  suit  ? 

Besides  the  regular  waiter,  there  is  a  sort  of  casual, 
who,  on  the  annual  dinner  of  a  genteel  family,  is 
sent  with  the  other  confectionery  from  the  cook-shop. 
He  is  generally  cheap,  and  a  watch  on  his  move- 


ments is  sometimes  necessary.  Dregs  are  considered 
by  lum  as  perquisites,  and,  in  fact,  he  regards  all  the 
flotsam  and  ietsam  of  supper  in  the  same  light.  He 
will  undertake  the  decanting  of  the  sherry  at  very 
short  notice,  and  almost  with  what  the  Frendi  call 
"effusion." 

Next  comes  the  club-waiter,  who  studies  the  mem- 
bers, and  is  careful  to  h^ng  on  the  beck  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  can  oppress  a  visitor  grandly.  His 
movements  are  digmfied,  especially  when  he  is 
flighted  with  an  expensive  wine,  which  he  opens  in 
such  a  manner  that,  suppose  you  are  taking  your 
modest  beer  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cork  sounds 
like  a  fillip  in  the  face  of  your  poverty.  He  occa- 
sionally serves  the  billiard-room,  but  with  an  implied 
protest  He  prefers  the  haunt  of  hunery  sinners, 
and  takes  not  kindly  to  cues ;  he  is  often  on  bad 
terms  with  the  marker. 

Waiters  towards  each  other  are  an  unsocial  class. 
In  this  age  of  universal  institutes  and  societies,  we 
wonder  they  do  not  resolve  into  an  academy,  as  the 
hairdressers  have  done,  and  inaugurate  it  with  an 
exhibition  of  skilL  We  once  heani  a  waiter  boast, 
in  a  tone  as  if  he  felt  sure  of  fiune,  that  he  was  the 
only  member  of  his  craft  who  could  cut  sandwiches 
from  hot  bread.  A  soiree  of  waiters,  at  which  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  bread-basket  and  the  napkia 
would  be  emulously  displayed,  ouffht  to  attract  a 
cloud  of  witnesses ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  those 
who  daily  contemplate  the  famous  roast  joint  of  this 
country  go  in  fi>r  a  larger  slice  of  the  social  advan- 
tages within  their  reach. 

FOREIGN  NOTEa* 

The  first  volume  of  a  native  translation  of  Shake- 
speare has  just  been  issued  at  Bombay. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hahnemann  was 
celebrated  by  the  Homceopathic  Society  of  Paris  by 
a  banquet  on  the  10th  of  April 

Is  Paris,  the  average  sale  per  week  of  artificial 
eyes  amounts  to  four  hundred.  One  of  the  leading 
oculists  "  receives "  in  a  magnificent  saloon,  re- 
splendent with  gilding  and  mirrors.  He  evidently 
has  an  eye  for  business  1 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  Good  Friday,  went 
through  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  old  men  and  as  many  old  women,  their 
aggregate  ages  amounting,  for  the  former  to  1,069 
years,  and  for  the  latter  1,063  years.  The  eldest  of 
the  group  was  96  years  of  age ;  the  youngest,  85. 

The  last  literary  production  of  the  late  Master 
of  Trinity  was  his  article  on  Mr.  Grote's  "  Fiato,"  in 
the  Apnl  number  of  Fraset's  Magazine,  It  is 
reported  that  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  written  a|i 
elaborate  review  of  the  same  work,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
lievieto. 

A  DANGEROUS  hoax,  sajrs  the  London  Spectator^ 
was  played  off  on  the  1st  April.  About  800  tickets 
were  sold  for  a  penny  each,  signed  "Wildboar," 
purporting  to  admit  people. to  l£e  Zoological  Gar- 
dens on  bunday,  and  promising  that  all  Uie  beasts 
should  walk  in  procession.  The  buyers  of  course 
thronged  the  gates,  and  when  refused  admittance 
became  so  violent  that  the  authorities  of  the  Gar- 
dens sent  for  a  strong  force  of  police.  An  effort 
was  subsequently  made  to  punish  one  of  the  sellers 
of  the  tickets  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, but  it  failed.    The  author  of  the. tickets 
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evidentl^r  knew  London  nature  welL  Admlflsion 
simple  mi^t  have  tempted  buyen,  but  the  most  re- 
mote chance  of  seeing  the  tigen  walk  about  loose, 
of  getting  into  real  danger,  was  absolutely  irre- 
sisuble. 

A  8TRAKOE  anatomical  phenomenon,  says  the 
IfMf>endanc€  Beige y  has  just  been  brought  to  light 
at  Tomay.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  a  youns 
nonHCommissioned  officer,  who  had  died  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital,  has  shown  that  all  the  internal  or]^ns 
were  reversed,  —  thus  the  heart  was  on  the  nght 
side,  and  the  liver  on  the  left,  &c.  Despite  that 
peculiarity,  he  had  always  enjoved  excellent  health, 
and  died  ultimately  of  typhus  iever. 

Mademoiselle  Bioolboche,  the  toast  of  the 
Paris  caf(^  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  dead.  This 
girl  excited  a  similar  sensation  to  that  which  Th^ 
rte,  the  son^tross,  has  recently  made.  The  print- 
shops  of  Pans  were  crowded  by  beardless  boys  and 
moustachioed-  men  in  search  of  her  photograph, 
taken  in  every  conceivable  attitude.  The  book- 
shops exhibited  **Mdmoires  de  Rigolboche,"  with 
portraits  of  the  danseuse  in  various  positions ;  and  a 
mad  volume  of  illustrations  bearing  the  title  of  ^  La 
Bigolbochomanie,  Croquis  Litho^aphiques  et  Char^ 
miphiaues,  par  Charles  Yenuer,  was  issued  bv 
uie  puDUsher  of  CharivarL  La  this  last  work,  all 
Paris  is  pictured  as  having  gone  mad  with  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  steps  and  twisting  of  the  favorite  of 
the  Chfiteau  des  Fleurs  and  La  Jardin  Mabile.  The 
name  became  a  rage,  and  everything  was  called  af- 
ter her :  thus  there  were  cravats  k  la  Bigolboche, 
Bigolboche  boots,  Rigolboche  gloves,  and  a  score  of 
other  things.  As  the  dancer  ceased  to  attract,  the 
books  about  hier  became  waste  paper,  and  the  poor 
creature  died  in  the  ward  of  a  public  hospital,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Fosse  Commune. 

Sib  J.  T.  Colebidoe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Crtiar- 
dian^  proposes  to  furnish  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Keble.  In  the  mean  time  he  corrects  an  error  as  to 
the  age  of  the  deceased.  '*  Without  being  able 
now,"  he  says,  **  to  state  precisely  his  birthday,  I  be- 
lieve confidently  that  he  was  only  eighteen  —  at 
Easter,  1810  —  when  he  passed  his  examination  and 
was  placed  in  both  first  classes.  This  would  make 
him  seventy-four,  and  not  seventy-seven.  It*  was 
part  of  his  glory  to  }uive  achieved  that,  and  subse- 

2uent  successes,  at  an  unusually  early  age."  Sir  John 
/oleridge  adds :  '*  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  lost  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments  in  losing  one  of  her  most  dutifiiT  and 
loyal  sons ;  for  he  remains  her  ornament  His  work, 
too,  remains;  the  spirit  which  animated  him,  and 
the  example  he  set,  will  still  exert,  by  (rod's  bless- 
ing, their  mfiuence  upon  us ;  thousanos  upon  thou- 
sands ten  times  told  will  hang  over  the  *  Christian 
Year'  with  a  tenderness  only  increased  by  the 
thought  that  he  who  wrote  it  has  passed  away  to 
his  rest  and  reward.  But  the  many  who  in  trouble 
of  heart  came  to  him  and  found  comfort  and  as- 
surance under  the  guidance  of  his  wise  and  gentle 
spirit  will  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  loss  which 
can  never  be  supplied. 

DESTINY. 

Olaf  and  Gonthron,  abbot's  thralls, 

Were  hewing  abbey  wood ; 
Pine  beams  for  chancel  roof  they  sought, 

And  oak  beams  for  the  rood. 


Around  them  wxrtk  and  south  there  rose 

The  cuckoo  fiowers  in  bloom ; 
But  overhead  the  raven  croaked, 

Amid  the  pine-treesT  gloom* 

Blue  miles  of  drooping  hyacinths 
Spread  where  the  sapfings  grew ; 

But  still  the  raven  boded  iS, 
Above  them  out  of  view. 

The  violets  long  had  passed  away ; 

But  where  the  axes  rang  — 
All  in  between  the  hazel  stems — 

The  purple  orchis  sprang. 

The  wild  deer  eyed  them  down  the  delL 
Down  fi*om  the  great  *beech-tree 

The  climbing  squirrel  turned  to  look, 
And  watched  them  silently. 

The  sunshine,  barred  with  shadow-fin, 

Cast  gleams  acrosB  the  dell ; 
The  thrushes  piped  and  fluted 

Where'er  tne  sunbeams  &1L 

Woodpeckers  ceased  no  measured  toil, 
Hearing  the  woodmen's  tread ; 

No  merry  blackbird  hushed  hb  song; 
No  echoing  cuckoo  fled. 

With  axes  glittering  keen  and  bright, 

Amid  the  fir-trees'  line ; 
With  song  and  psalm  and  gibe  and  curse 

They  hewed  a  stately  pine. 

In  splashing  showers  the  splinters  flew 
Around  wem  as  they  wrought; 

Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  elade 
Tney  'd  found  the  tree  &ey  sought,  — 

A  giant  mainmast,  — massy,  huge. 

All  iagg'd  with  broken  spars. 
With  lessening  ledges  of  close  boughs, 

Impierceabfe  by  stars. 

They  clove  it  slowly,  gash  by  gash, 

With  ever  hungry  steel ; — 
Slowly  before  their  stalwart  arms 

The  tree  began  to  reel 

**  Who  knows,"  quoth  Olaf,  laughing^yed, 

<*  This  tree  that  soon  will  fall 
May  prove  a  gibbet  for  some  wretch 

To  swing  and  scare  us  all  ?  * 

Then  Gonthron  laughed,  and  bit  his  beard, 

And  said,  "  Why  Olaf,  man. 
We  hew  the  beams  for  the  oigan4Qft 

And  for  a  shaven  clan." 

Just  then,  beneath  the  heaving  roots, 

They  saw  a  brazen  urn 
Brimming  with  coined  Roman  gold, 

That  made  their  wild  eyes  bum. 

Th^  ran  to  it,  they  fought  for  it, 
Tbe^  grappled  in  theur  pride ;  — 

Till  wild  beast  Gonthron  struck  his  knife 
Into  fierce  OlaTs  side. 

On  that  day  week  the  raven  sat 

Above  the  fir-trees'  line. 
And  croaked  his  prophecies  fulfilled 

Upon  the  gibbet  pme. 

Above  the  spot  that  still  was  red 

With  murdered  OlaTs  blood 
Swang  Gonthron — he,  the  abbofs  thrall, 

Who  'd  hewed  the  gibbet  wood. 

W.T. 
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THE  FIRST  BLOW  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall 
hear  more  of  Cholera  next  suniQier,  and  that  it  may 
come  nearer  home  to  iis  than  it  did  last  year. 
While  politicians  have  been  sitting  in  conference 
for  the  arrest  of  the  outlawry  of  the  disease  as  a 
political  offender,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
£n£^h  physicians  has  been  ripeninc  the  fruits  of 
his  own  study  and  experience,  and  he  has  witliin 
the  last  few  weeks  given  them  to  the  public  in  a 
little  book  of  "  Xotes  on  Cholera,"  which  concerns 
the  public  very  much.  For  in  that  small  book  of 
about  a  hundred  lightly  printed  pages*  there  is 

S'ven  to  the  world  what  toe  foremost  members  of 
le  medical  profession  are  now  readily  accepting  as 
the  first  true  and  complete  explanation  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  moreover  such  a  demonstration  as 
immediately  excludes  the  method  of  treatment  found- 
ed upon  a  mistaken  theory  hitherto  dominant,  the 
method  which  lias  actuadly  aggravated  danger, 
killed,  instead  of  cured. 

The  first  real  blow  struck  against  Cholera  is  the 
discovery  of  what  it  is.  For  the  physicians  are  its 
true  anta^nibts,  ami  knowle4lge  of  their  enemy  is 
the  condition  of  successful  battle.  Some  of  our  Head- 
ers may  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1854,  Dr.  George  Johnson,  who  was 
then,  as  now,  physician  to  King's  College  Hospital, 
and  whose  credit  stood  high  in  his  profession  for 
important  original  additions  that  had  been  made  by 
him  to  the  known  pathology  of  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, strongly  supported,  by  results  of  his  own  hospi- 
tal experience,  the  treatment  of  cholera  with  castor 
oiL  He  spoke  with  knowledge  and  with  reason, 
though  he  is  now  convinced  that  he  oflen  gave  ex- 
cessive quantities  of  castor  oil.  Upon  what  path  of 
inquiry  he  was  travelling  when  he  made  that  recom- 
mendation we  are  now  quite  able  to  understand. 
The  true  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  cholera  is  ex- 
plained in  his  little  book  with  a  masterly  clearness 
and  cogency,  is  really  unassailable  by  anjr  rebutting 
facts,  and  will  henceforth  pass  bodily  into  every 
good  text-book  upon  the  character  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

The  theory  hitherto  dominant  has  been  that  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  caused,  by  the 
drain  of  fluid  from  tlie  blood.  The  treatment,  theiv- 
fore,  h:is  been  to  check  purging  by  opiates  and 
astringents,  and  even  to  re.'ttore  to  the  blootl'its  lost 
constituents  by  saline  injections  into  the  veins. 

But  if  this  were  so,  it  is  argued,  there  would  be 

*  Notes  on  Chniera.   ItJ  Natun*  Hnd  Treatment.     By  Qboiub 
JoHaiOii,  M.  U.,  FrufcMor  of  M«!diotne  in  King's  CotlegOf  LocuIod. 


some  relation  between  the  svmptoms  o€  choleraic 
collapse  and  the  loss  of  fluid  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing. Yet  the  authority  of  all  who  have  written 
upon  cholera  from  much  experience,  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  affirms  that  there  is  no  such  direct  relation ; 
that  they  often  bear  even  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another.  Cholera  cases  have  been  most  malignant 
where  there  was  least  passage  of  fluid  from  the  mtes- 
tines.  If  there  were  any  correspondence  between 
loss  of  fluid  and  degree  of  collapse,  it  would  still 
have  to  be  shown  that  they  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  etifect,  that  they  were  not 
effects  of  a  common  cause.  But  in  fact,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  relation  at  all  between  the  discharge  of 
fluid  from  the  systenl  and  the  peril  of  collapse,  it 
points  to  the  existence,  not  of  a  direct,  but  of  an  in- 
verpc  ratio  between  them. 

Again,  if  the  collapse  in  cholera  be  caused  by  the 
watery  constituents  of  the  bk>od,  it  should  have  such 
symptoms  as  an  excessive  drain  of  fluid  <rom  the  blood 
is  known  usually  to  produce.  The  collapse  caused  by 
a  profuse  drain  from  the  blood  is  marked  by  a  small 
and  frequent  pulse,  pale  skin,  dim  sight,  and  singing 
in  the  ears ;  symptoms  so  much  increased  by  the 
erect  paHure,  that  in  extreme  cases  the  raising  of 
the  head,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the  pillow  causes 
fliinting.  The  collapse  of  cholera  is  quite  diff*erent 
from  this.  There  is  the  peculiar  blucness  and  cold- 
ness, with  other  s^-mptoms  indicating  interference 
with  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  patient,  whose 
skin  is  blue  and  icy  cold,  with  a  pulse  hardly  per- 
ceptible, is  often  able  to  stand  up,  and  even  walk. 
Several  authors  have  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
amount  of  muscular  exertion  of  which  even  a  cold 
and  pulseless  patient  is  capable.  Again,  the  patient, 
exhausted  by  drain  from  the  blood,  whether  of  wa- 
ter alone  or  of  the  blood  constituents,  slowly  recov- 
ers strength. 

A  cholera  patient  who  recovers,  is  himself  again 
in  a  few  days.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Grainger, 
"  a  man  stand  at  his  door  on  Wednesday,  who  on 
Monday  was  in  pi*rfect  collapse  ** ;  and  a  profession- 
al observer  of  the  disease  in  India  speaks  of  recov- 
eries from  cholera  as  "  almost  as  sudden  and  com- 
plete as  in  cases  of  patients  who  are  resuscitated 
after  suspension  of  animation  from  submersion  in 
water." 

Again,  compare  results  of  treatment  in  collapse 
through  drain  of  liquid  from  the  blood  and  in  col- 
lapse through  cholera.  In  one  case  wine  or  brandy 
will  soon  cause  improvement  of  the  pulse  and  ^^sibly 
assist  recovery.  Give  them  in  the  collapse  of  chol- 
era, as  they  have  been  given  frciely  and  boldly,  and 
the  patient  will  even  grow  colder,  his  pulse  dimin- 
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ish  in  volume  and  power,  apparently  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  stimulant.  Or  a«;am,  no  sane  physician 
would  order  venesection  as  a  remedy  for  collapse 
from  a  drain  upon  the  blood,  yet  it  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  ph}'sicians  in  India  that  bloorl-Ietting  in 
cholera  does  not  produce  syncope,  but  often  a  relief 
that  seems  miraculous.  A  man  struck  by  cholera 
was  brought  to  one  physician  unable  to  move  a 
limb,  and,  except  that  he  could  speak  and  breathe, 
to  touch  and  sight  a  corpse.  Free  bleeding  enabled 
him  in  half  an  nour  to  walk  home  with  his  friends. 
Sir  Ranald  Martin  tells  how  his  farrier  major  was 
reported  dying  of  cholera,  and  he  found,  using  the 
language  of  the  theory  now  happily  disposed  of, 
"  that  during  the  niglit  he  had  been  drained  of  all 
the  fluid  portion  of  his  blood."  Sir  Ranald  opened 
a  vein.  The  blood  oozed  at  first  like  a  dark  treacle, 
pre^ntly  flowed  freely,  of  its  own  natural  red  color, 
and  he  who  had  been  dying  a  moment  before,  stood 
up  and  said,  **  Sir,  you  have  made  a  new  man  of 


me. 


Such  experience,  which  represents  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  old 
doctrine  that  loss  of  blood,  or  of  constituents  of 
blood,  is  tlie  cause  of  the  fatal  collapse  in  cholera. 
In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  the  caw>s  brought 
into  I^in^r's  College  Hospital  were  treated,  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  doctrine,  by  liberal  doses  of 
brandy  and  opium,  to  stimulate  the  cvx^ulation  and 
to  check  discharge.  Under  this  treatment  the  mor- 
tality was  ver}'  great,  and  it  was  changed  for  an 
administration  of  large  quantities  of  salt  and  water. 
This  excited  frequent  vomiting,  and  rather  increased 
the  purging,  but  it  increased  the  number  of  recov- 
eries. Ob^rvation  of  the  results  of  these  two  op- 
posite modes  of  treatment  produced  the  train  of 
thought  which  led  Dr.  George  Johnson,  when  he 
himself  had  chaige  of  the  hospital  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1854,  to  act  on  his  conclusion  that  the  com- 
monly received  theory  of  choleraic  collapse  is  erro- 
neous. He  ffave  emetics  and  pui^gatives  with  fair 
success,  and  in  all  cases  of  premonitoiy  symptoms 
in  medical  officers,  pupils,  nurses,  or  other  patients 
of  the  hospital,  he  gave  castor  oil,  a  treatment  inva- 
riably followed  by  recovery.  During  the  epidemic 
of  1849,  several  nurses  and  patients  so  seized  had 
been  promptly  treated  by  opiates,  passed  into  col- 
lapse, and  aied. 

In  a  number  of  the  British  Medical  Joumal,  Mr. 
Watkins  tells  that  having  observed  in  1854  the  mor^ 
tality  under  treatment  by  opium,  at  a  time  when 
tha  epidemic  was  increasing  both  in  number  of  cases 
and  severity,  he  treated  twenty-one  cases  by  repeat- 
ed doses  of  castor  oil,  and  nineteen  recovered.  His 
colleague  treated  seven  cases  by  full  doses  of  opium, 
and  every  one  died. 

The  morbid  poison  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
cholera,  and  which  may  enter  the  blood  either 
through  the  lungs  or  through  the  stomabh,  causes 
also  Si&t  copious  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  b^  which  nature 
endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  perilous  intruder.  The 
secretion  is,  probably,  as  much  a  part  of  the  natural 
process  of  cure  as  the  eruption  on  the  skin  in  case 
of  small-pox.  At  any  rate,  no  patient  ever  recov- 
ered from  small-pox  without  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  and  no  patient  ever  recovered  from  chol- 
era without  some  vomiting  and  purging. 

The  blue  skin,  the  more  or  less  humed  and  diffi- 
cult breathing,  the  coldness  and  the  great  diminution 
of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  pulse  in  choleraic 
collapse,  point,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  great  cen- 


tral fact  ''that  the  passage  of  blood  thropgh  the 
lungs  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impeded.**  Hiis  fact  is 
also  demonstrated  by  the  appearances  observed  in 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  lungs  after  death.  Hie 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the.  pipes  leading  theooe 
to  the  lungs,  are  filled,  often  distended,  wi£  blood ; 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  almost  or  entirely  empty. 
The  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  pale  and  dense,  containing 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  blood  and  air.  That 
is  the  state  of  things  when  death  has  occurred  from 
collapse ;  and^  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  a  great 
engorgement  of  tlie  lungs  when  death  has  occurred 
in  the  febrile  stage,  which  often  follows  reaction.  In 
the  state  of  collapse,  venesection,  by  relieving  the 
over-distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  re- 
stores to  them  their  contractile  power.  And  it  is 
this  impediment  to  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  that,  reducing  the  flow  through  the  arteries  to 
a  rninimum^  causes  shrinking  of  the  skin,  collapse  of 
the  features,  and  sinking  of  the  eyeballs  by  reason 
of  the  more  or  less  complete  emptiness  of  the  branclh 
es  of  the  artery  that  Drings  tnem  their  supply  of 
blood. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  blockade  of  the  cv- 
culation?  Not  mechanical  thickening  by  kn  of 
fluids,  for  we  have  seen  how  untenable  that  notion 
is.  And  the  occurrence  of  collajise  is  often  remai^- 
able  fbr  suddenness.  Sir  WiUiam  Burnet,  in  hb 
Report  on  Cholera  in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  gifes 
the  account  of  a  surgeon  who  says,  "  the  attacks  were 
in  many  cases  so  sudden,  that  many  men  fell  as  if 
they  had  drunk  the  concentrated  poison  of  the  npas- 
tree."  Blood-thickening  by  dram  of  fluid  cannot 
happen  thus  in  a  minute  or  two.  Thickening  there 
is,  out  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ^ot  as  a  cams, 
of  the  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  vesseb  that  con- 
vey the  blood  finom  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into 
the  lungs. 

Dr.  George  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  itop- 
page  is,  that  the  poison  of  the  disease,  having  en- 
tered into  the  bloiDd,  acts  as  an  irritant  opon  the 
muscular  tissue,  as  is  shown  by  the  punfbl  crampi 
it  occasions ;  that  it  thus  acts  in  producing  cod^m- 
tion  of  the  nunute  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  into 
which  the  heart  injects  the  blood  fbr  aeratioo,  and 
that  the  result  of  this  contraction  is  entirely  to  s^ 
rest  or  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  blood  throogh  the 
lungs,  whence  it  should  pass  revivified  iilto  the  arte- 
rial system. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  further  evidence  that 
this  arrest  of  blood  at  its  entrance  to  the  lungs  » 
the  true  cause  of  the  collapse  in  cholera,  or  on  the 
way  in  which  the  chemistry  of  life  will  be  affected 
by  impediment  to  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  Mood 
in  cholera  is  black  and  thick  only  during  the  stage 
of  collapse,  as  a  simple  consequence  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  oxygen.  One  curious  fact,  however,  Dr. 
Jonnson  mentions,  and  shows  how  exactly  it  con- 
firms his  theory.  While  other  secretions  fail,  that 
of  milk,  during  collapse  from  cholera,  remains  abnn- 
dant.  This  has  been  observed  by  others,  and  ts- 
riously  accounted  for.  The  explanation  now  giren 
is,  that  the  chief  constituents  of  milk, — casein,  w- 
gar,  oil,  and  water,  —  may  be  obtained  fi?om  the 
blood  without  the  addition  of  oxygen. 

The  fact  that  immediate  but  not  permanent  reu« 
has  been  obtained  by  hot  injections  into  the  von* 
this  theory  accounts  for  by  the  mechanical  wtioo 
of  the  fluid  in  diluting  the  irritant  poison,  and  the 
effect  of  its  heat  in  overcoming  for  a  little  time  the 
contractile  force  of  the  capillanes. 


The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  the  argument  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood 
as  cause  of  cholera.  But  this  fact  is  ^nerally  ad- 
mitted, and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported 
we  will  take  for  granted.  So  we  come  to  what  is 
the  main  question  for  the  public.  If  this  be,  as  it 
surely  is,  the  true  theory  of  the  action  of  cholera 
poison,  of  what  practical  use  is  it  ?  It  teaches  the 
physician  to  walk  in  the  light  whercf  he  has  hitherto 
walked  in  the  dark.  It  tells  him  how  to  assist  na- 
ture, and  how  he  may  avoid  interfering  with  the 
process  by  which  nature  herself  labors  towards  cure. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  GREAT 
PYRAMID. 

Tmc  state  of  Coleridge's  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
fraCTients  of  Eubla  Khan  must  have  nearly  rcsem- 
blra  that  of  any  reasonably  excitable  person  during 
a  first  visit  to  Cairo.  Just  a  degree  too  vivid  to  be 
a  natural'  dream ;  many  degrees  too  beautiful  and 
wonderfiil  to  be  an  ordinary  daylight  vision,  the 
rich  dim  courts,  the  glorious  mosques,  the  marble 
fountains,  the  showers  of  southern  sunlight  poured  on 
stately  palm-tree  and  slow-moving  camel,  and  shift- 
ing, many-hued  crowd,  —  all  form  together  a  scene 
Such  as  no  stage  in  the  world  may  parallel  for 
stran^nesB  and  splendor.  One  day  spent  in  roam- 
ing aimlessly  through  the  bazaars,  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  mosques  of  Hassan  and  the  Crama  Tayloon, 
does  more  to  reveal  to  us  what  Eastern  life  means 
—  what  is  the  background  of  each  great  Eastern 
ttoTT,  the  indescribade  atmosphere  which  pervades 
all  Eastern  literature  —  than  could  be  gained  by 
years  of  study. 

At  least,  I  can  speak  from  experience  that  it  was 
such  a  revelation  to  me,  and  one  so  immeasurably 
delightful  that,  having  performed  the  long  journey 
to  iSgjpt  mainly  with  the  thought  of  the  attractions 
of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  Kamak  and 
Fhilx,  I  waited  patiently  for  a  fortnight  within  sight 
of  the  P}Tamids  without  attempting  to  visit  them, 
satisfied  with  the  endless  interest  of  the  living  town. 
At  last  the  day  came  when  the  curiosity  of  some 
(jnarter  of  a  century  (since  that  epoch  in  a  child's 
life,  the  reading  of  Belzoni)  could  no  longer  be  de- 
ferred. I  had  a  concern,  as  ^^ood  folks  say,  to  visit 
Cheops  that  particular  mormng,  and  to  Cheops  I 
went,  mounted  on  the  inevitable  donkey,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  choice  specimen  of  that  genus  of 
scamp,  the  Cairene  donkey-boy.  Unluckily  I  had 
overnight  ordered  my  dragoman  to  wait  in  Cairo 
fi>r  certain  expected  mails,  and  bring  them  to  me  in 
Old  Cairo  whenever  they  might  arrive ;  and  of  course 
the  order  involved  my  loss  of  his  services  for  the 
entire  day,  spent  by  him,  no  doubt,  with  my  letters 
in  his  pocket,  at  a  coffee-shop.  Thus  it  happened 
that  my  little  expedition  wanted  all  guidance  or 
assistance,  —  such  acquaintances  as  I  possessed  in 
Cairo  being  otherwise  occupied  on  that  particular 
morning,  and  not  even  knowing  of  my  intention. 

Arrived  at  the  ferry  of  the  T^ile,  just  above  the 
Isle  of  Rhoda,  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  I  found  a  party  of  pleasant  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  also  proceeding  to  the  P)Taini(ls.  Their 
time,  however,  was  limited  by  the  departure  of  the 
Overland  Mail  that  day,  and  of  course  they  could 
make  no  delay  —  as  they  seemed  kindly  disposed 
to  do  —  to  keep  up  with  me  and  my  wretched  don- 
key, or  rather  dontey-boy. 

If  there  be  an  aggravating  incident  in  this  very 
trying  world,  it  is  assuredly  that  of  being  mounted 


on  a  non-progressive  donkey,  unarmed  with  any 
available  whip,  stick,  spur,  or  other  instrument  of 
cruelty,  and  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous 
conductor,  who  pretends  to  belabor  your  beast,  and 
only  makes  him  kick,  and  keeps  you  behind  your 
party,  when  you  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
wish  to  retain  your  place  in  it.  Only  one  thing  is 
worse,  a  mule  whicn  carries  you  through  a  whole 
day  of  weary  Alpine  climbing,  just  too  far  from  all 
your  friends  to  exchange  more  than  a  scream  at  in- 
tervals. If  there  chance  on  such  an  excursion  to  be 
ten  pleasant  people  of  your  party,  and  one  unpleas- 
ant one,  whom  you  particularly  wish  neither  to  fol- 
low nor  seem  to  follow,  it  is  inevitably  that  particu- 
lar objectionable  person  whose  mule  your  mule  will 
§0  after,  and  press  past  every  one  else  to  get  at,  and 
rs^  your  arm  out  of  its  socket  if  you  try  to  turn  it 
bacK,  and  finally  make  you  wish  that  an  avalanche 
would  fall  and  bury  you  and  the  demon-brate  you 
have  got  under  you  in  the  abyss  forever.  On  horse- 
back you  are  a  ford  (or  lady)  of  creation,  with  the 
lower  animal  subject  unto  yon.  On  mule-back,  or 
ass-back,  you  are  a  bale  of  goods,  borne  with  con- 
tumely at  the  will  of  the  vilest  of  beasts,  —  not 
where  you  please,  but  where,  when,  and  how,  t^ 
pleases. 

To  return  to  m^  expedition  to  the  Pyramids. 
Very  soon  the  English  party  were  out  of  sight,  and 
slowly  and  wearuy  I  was  led  a  zigzag  course 
through  fields  of  young  growing  com,  and  palm- 
groves,  and  past  the  poor  mud  villages  of  the  Fel- 
lah-Arabs. Mud,  indeed,  occupies  in  Egypt  an 
amazing  prominence  in  every  view.  Mud  hovels, 
mud  fields,  where  the  rank  v^tation  is  only  be- 

§  inning  to  spring  through  the  deposit  of  the  mun- 
ation,  mud-dams  across  a  thousand  channels  and 
ditches,  and  finally  the  vast  yellow  mud-banks  of 
the  mighty  Nile.  If  man  were  first  created  in 
Egypt,  it  is  small  marvel  that  his  bodily  force  should 
be  a  **  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  In  the  course 
of  my  pilgrimage  on  this  particular  day  my  donkey- 
boy  cleverly  guided  me  into  a  sort  of  peninsula 
of  mud,  out  of  which  there  was  no  exit  (short  of 
returning  on  our  steps)  save  by  crossing  a  stream 
of  some  three  or  four  feet  deep.  As  ususd  in  Egypt, 
two  or  three  brown  Arabs  arose  immediately  when 
wanted,  from  the  break  of  rushes,  and  volunteered 
to  carry  me  across  on  their  shoulders,  their  back- 
shish, of  course,  being  divided  with  the  ingenious 
youth  who  had  brought  me  into  the  trap.  What 
it  costs  to  the  olfactory  organs  to  be  carried  by 
Fellah- Arabs,  language  altogether  fails  to  describe. 
At  last  the  troubles  of  the  way  were  over;  the 
sands  of  the  Desert  were  reached,  and  the  stupen- 
dous cluster  of  edifices,  the  three  Pyramids  of  Ghi- 
2eh,  the  Sphinx,  the  Cyclopean  Temple,  and  the 
splendid  tombs,  were  before  me  and  around.  For 
miles  off,  in  the  clear  air  of  Egypt,  where  there  is 
literally  no  aerial  perspective,  I  nad  been  able  to 
distinjguish  the  ranges  of  stones  which  constitute  the 
extenor  of  all  the  Pyramids,  save  the  small  portions 
of  the  second  and  third  still  covered  with  their 
original  coating.  It  was  hardly,  as  Longfellow 
says,  — 

"  Tbe  mighty  pyramids  of  stone, 
Thfit  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airt. 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known 
Are  but  gigaotio  flights  of  stairs." 

Almost  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  range  of 
vision  they  are  seen  with  their  serrated  edges  and 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  deep  steps,  marked  sharp- 
ly with  the  intense  shadows  of  the  south. 
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or  all  these  rains  of  Ghizeh  —  these  earliest  and 
mightiest  of  the  records  of  our.  race  —  the  one  by 
far  the  most  affecting  and  impressive,  is  assuredly 
j  the  Sphinx.  A  human  face,  nay,  an  intensely  hu- 
man face,  a  portrait  full  of  individuality  even  m  its 
solemnity  and  colossal  grandeur,  —  gazes  at  us  with 
the  stony  eyes  before  which  have  passed  Hebrew 
prophet  and  Greek  philosopher,  and  Roman  con- 
qucrer,  and  Arab  khalif.  Hiid  Napoleon  the  Great, 
told  his  troops  that  sixty  centuries  looked  on  them 
through  the  Sphinx's  eyes,  be  would  have  used  no 
unmeaning  metaphor.  Even  the  very  ruin  and 
disgi*ace  or  the  mighty  countenance  seems  to  render 
it  more  affecting.  llalf  immeasurably  sublime,  half 
pitiful,  nay,  grotesque,  in  its  desolation,  it  stands, 
with  its  brow  calmly  upturned  to  heaven,  and  a 
somewhat  one  might  almost  deem  a  ruddy  flush  upon 
its  cheek,  but  with  every  feature  worn  and  maired 
since  it  has  stood  there,  a  stony  St.  Sebastian,  bearing 
through  the  ages  the  shafls  and  insults  of  sun  and  storm. 

I  must  not  pause  to  muse  over  the  Sphinx,  nor 
yet  to  describe  the  gradual  revelation  which  comes 
to  the  traveller  of  tne  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
Pyramid,  as  he  slowly  wades  at  its  foot  through  the 
heavy  sand,  and  perceives  when  he  has  walked 
thrice  as  far  as  it  seemed  he  need  have  done,  he  has 
but  reached  the  half  of  the  base. 

Tlie  English  party,  who  had  outridden  me,  were 
concluding  their  luncheon  as  I  reached  the  Pyramid, 
and  after  declining  their  cordial  offers  to  share  it,  I 
asked  one  of  the  liulies,  *  Had  she  visited  the  interior 
and  Cheops'  chamber  ?  "  "  No.  Some  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  done  so.  The  Arabs  were  a 
wild  set  of  men,  and  she  did  not  like  to  put  herself 
in  their  power."  Deeming  the  lady's  caution  must 
be  over-aeveloped,  and  too  intensely  interested  to 
make  very  senous  reflections  on  what  I  was  doing, 
I  engaged  the  Scheik  at  th^  door  of  the  Pyramid  to 
provide  me  with  proper  guides  so  soon  as  the  Eng^ 
lish  party  had  ridden  away. 

Five  strong  Fellah- Arabs  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice, in  spite  of  my  remark  that  three  were  enough, 
and  we  were  soon  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the 
first  entrance-passage.  All  the  world  knows  how 
the*  Pyramid  is  constructed ;  a  solid  mass  of  huge 
stones,  all  so  perfectly  fitted  that  scarcely  a  pen- 
knife mi^ht  be  introduced  in  any  place  between 
them.  The  passages  at  the  widest,  scarcely  permit 
of  two  persons  going  abreast,  and  are  for  long  dis- 
tances so  low  as  to  compel  the  visitor  to  stoop  ^most 
double.  The  angle  at  which  these  passages  slope 
upwards  is  also  one  .which,  on  the  slipper}",  well- 
worn  floor,  renders  progress  difficult  as  on  the  ice  of 
an  Alpine  mountain.  But  oh !  how  different  from 
the  keen  pure  air,  the  wide  horizon,  the  glittering 
sunlight,  of  the  Alps,  this  dark,  suffocating  cavern, 
where  the  dust,  and  lights,  and  breath  of  heated 
men,  make  an  atmosphere  scarcely  to  be  breathed, 
and  where  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  horror  almost 
paralyze  the  pulse.  Perhaps  my  special  fancy  made 
me  then,  as  ever  since,  find  a  cave,  subterranean 

Eassage,  or  tunnel,  unreasonably  trying  to  the  nerves ; 
ut  so  it  was,  —  the  awe  of  the  place  wellnigh  over- 
powered me. 

The  Arab  guides  helped  me  easily  in  their  well- 
known  way.  One  or  two  carried  the  candles,  and 
all  joined  in  a  sort  of  sons  at  which  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  in  spite  of  both  awe  and  lack  of  breath. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  chant  of  mingled  Arabic  and 
English  (a.  language  they  all  spoke  afler  a  fashion), 
the  English  wor&  being  apparently  a  continual 
repetition :  — 


*'  Vera  goot  lady,  backshish,  backshish  *, 
Vera  goot  lady,  give  us  backshish"; 

and  so  on,  da  capo.  Twice  we  had  to  rest  on  our 
way  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  on  one  occasion, 
where  there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  pas- 
sage, there  waa  an  ascent  into  a  hole  high  up  in  the 
wul  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  an  hour,  and  I  suppose 
was  about  fifteen  minutes,  since  we  left  the  sunshine, 
we  stood  in  Cheops'  burial-vault,  the  centre  chamber 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  As  my  readers  know,  it  is  a 
small  oblong  chamber,  of  course  wholly  without  light 
or  ventilation,  with  plain  stone  floor,  walls,  and  roof, 
and  with  the  huge  stone  sarcophaf^us  (which  onee 
held  the  mummy  of  Cheops,  but  is  ^  now  perfectly 
empty)  standing  at  one  end.  The  interest  of  the 
spot  would  alone  have  repaid  a  journey  fipom  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  was  left  small  time  to  enjoy  it  Sadden^ 
I  was  startled  to  observe  that  my  guides  had  stopped 
their  sox^  and  changed  their  obsequious  vdces,  and 
were  all  five  standing  bolt  upright  against  the  walk 
of  the  vault. 

^'  It  is  the  custom,"  said  one  of  them,  ^  kit  who- 
ever comes  here  to  give  us  backsbish." 

I  reflected  in  a  moment  that  they  had  seen  me 
foolishly  transfer  my  purse  firom  the  pocket  of  mj 
riding-skirt  to  the  walking-dress  I  wore  under  i^ 
and  which  I  had  alone  retained  on  entering  the 
Pyramid. 

**  Well,"  I  said,  as  coolly  as  I  was  able,  ^  I  intend, 
of  course,  to  mve  you  '  backshish '  for  your  troable, 
and  if  you  choose  to  be  paid  here  instead  of  at  the 
door,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  shall  ^ve  three 
shillings  English  (a  favorite  coin  in  Cairo),  as  I 
said  I  only  wanted  three  men." 

*'  Three  shillings  are  not  enough.  We  want  back- 
shish ! " 

**  There  they  are.  They  are  quite  enough." 
"  Not  enough !  We  want  backshish ! " 
I  must  here  confess  that  things  looked  rather 
black.  The  Fellahs  stood  like  so  many  statues  of 
Osiris  (even  at  the  moment  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it),  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  breasts,  as  if  they  held 
the  JlagtUum  and  crtix  ansata.  Their  leader  spoke 
in  a  calm,  dogged  sort  of  way,  to  which  they  all 
responded  like  echoes. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  as  there  are  five  of  you,  and  I 
am  rather  heavy,  I  will  give  you  one  shilling  more. 
There  it  is.  ^  Now  you  will  get  no  more."  Saying 
this  I  gave  the  man  the  fourth  shilling,  and  then 
returned  my  purse  to  my  pocket. 

"  This  won't  do.  We  want  backshish !" 
"  It  must  do.  You  will  get  no  more  backshish." 
**  It  won't  do.  We  want  backshish  1 " 
Each  moment  the  men's  voices  grew  more  reso- 
lute, and  I  must  avow  that  horror  seized  me  at  the 
thought  that  they  had  nothing  to  <lo  but  merely  to 
go  out  and  leave  me  there  in  the  solitude  and  dark- 
ness, and  I  should  go  mad  from  terror.  Not  a 
creature  in  Cairo  even  knew  where  I  was  gone.  I 
should  not  be  missed  or  sought  for  for  days,  and 
there  I  was  unarmed,  and  £Uone,  with  these  five 
savages,  whose  caprice  or  resentment  might  make 
them  rush  off  in  a  moment,  leaving  me  to  despair. 
Luckily  I  knew  well  it  would  be  fatal  to  betray  any 
alarm,  so  I  spoke  as  lightly  as  I  could,  and  laughed 
a  little,  but  uncomfortably. 

"  Come,  come.  You  will  have  no  more  baok- 
shish,  you  know  very  well;  and  if  you  bully  nie, 
you  will  have  stick  from  the  English  Consul.  Come^ 
I  've  seen  enough.    Let  us  go  out." 
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**  We  want  backshish  I "  said  all  Slyq  of  the  tU- 
lains  in  one  loud  voice. 

It  was  a  crisis,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  wavered  a 
moment  I  might  never  have  got  awajr ;  but  the  ex- 
tremity, of  coOTse,  aided  one's  resolution,  and  I  sud- 
denly spoke  out,  angrily  and  peremptorily,  — 

**  I  '11  have  no  more  of  this.  You  fellow  there, 
take  the  light,  and  go  out  You  give  me  your  hand. 
Come  along,  all  of  you." 

It  was  a  miracle ;  to  my  own  comprehension,  at 
all  events.  Thev  one  and  all  suddenly  slunk  down 
like  so  many  scolded  dogs,  and  without  another  syl- 
lable did  as  I  ordered  them.  The  slave  habit  of 
mind  doubtless  resumed  its  usual  sway  with  them 
the  moment  that  one  of  free  race  asserted  a  claim 
of  command.  Any  way,  it  was  a  simple  fact  that 
five  Arabs  yielded  to  a  single  Anglo-Saxon  woman, 
who  was  herself  quite  as  much  surprised  as  they 
could  be  at  the  phenomenon. 

O,  how  I  rejoiced  when  the  square  of  azure  sky 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  ot  the  passages,  and 
when  I  at  last  emei^ged  safe  and  sane  out  of  the  Great 
Pyramid!  Dante,  ascending  out  of  the  Inferno, 
^  a  riveder  le  stelle,"  could  not  have  been  half  so^ 
thankful.  Away  I  rode,  home  to  Old  Cairo  on  my 
donkey,  and  could  spare  a  real  laugh  under  the  sun- 
shine, when  I  fouDd  that  the  wretched  old  Arab 
Scheik,  with  whom  I  had  left  my  riding-skirt,  had 
qoietlv  devoured  my  intended  luncheon  of  dates, 
and  then  careftdly  replaced  the  sionea  in  my  pocket ! 

M.  GUIZOT. 

[rirwulalad  for  Xtbt  fUnrmoAT  from  L^Evimtmtnt.] 

**  Kbvicr  judge  by  appearances,"  says  a  proverb 
evidently  invented  for  near-sighted  people.  I  say, 
on  the  contrary.  Always  judge  by  appearances,  if 
yon  have  good  eyes.  The  vices,  grandeurs,  hesita- 
tions, of  our  soul  are  written  on  our  countenance,  in 
perfectly  legible  characters  to  him  who  knows  how 
to  read. 

Look  at  M.  Cruizot's  last  photograph,  wrinkled, 
seamed,  deeply  furrowed  by  Age's  inexorable  finger ; 
lortnrcd  by  a  thousand  pangs,  that  head  has  not  lost 
a  single  iota  of  its  noble  and,  it  may  be  said,  epic 
appearance. 

The  evelid  is  violently  contracted,  but  the  eye  is 
full  of  fire.  The  jaw  and  chin  are  ploughed  by 
numberless  lines ;  but  the  bold  nose,  the  mournful, 
rigid,  proud  mouth,  on  which,  even  when  it  is  silent, 
eloquent  words  swarm  ever  ready  to  take  their  flight, 
are  grand.  When  we  look  at  that  oaken-man,  who 
has  so  visibly  and  so  firmly  remained  standing,  though 
the  thunderbolt  has  fallen  upon  him,  wc  cannot  help 
thinking  of  Victor  Hugo's  lines,  —  **  Naught  hath 
conquered,  naught  hath  tamed,  naught  hath  bowed 
this  ohi  Titan." 

It  is  only  recently  M.  Guizot  has  really  acquired 
the  last  Beauty  of  the  old  man,  which  at  the  present 
moment  shines  with  all  its  majesty  in  him.  Do  not 
laugh  at  this  word  Beauty ;  every  artist  will  under- 
stand it  Ten  years  ac^o  a  little,  peaked,  odd-looking 
abdomen,  a  green  wig,  (the  true  traditional  wig  of 
the  French  Academy,)  a  satin  scarf,  whicli  was  the 
neckcloth  in  fashion  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign, 
and  clothes  of  old  fashion,  gave  him  a  strange  and 
unexpected  appearance. 

But  old  age,  real  old  age,  (M.  Guizot  is  77  years 
old,)  has  rearranged  all  that,  and  has  clothed  this 
imposing  figure  with  everything  which  commands 
admiration  and  respect  Become  absolutely  and 
definitively  thin,  straight  as  a  sword  and  a  lily, 


M.  Guizot,  on  whose  body  floats  his  black  clothes, 
still  wears  his  satin  scarf;  but  he  wears  it  like  a  hero 
who,  out  of  modesty,  conceals  his  wounds,  and  the 
dried,  bony,  valiant  hand  which  protrudes  from  his 
over-large  sleeve  is  that  of  a  combatant,  whom  noth- 
ing but  death  can  disarm. 

At  last,  —  a  victory  for  which  French  Statuary 
and  painting  will  fbrever  congratulate  themselves !  — 
M.  Guizot  has  thrown  aside  the  green  wig,  which, 
since  Alfi^  de  Musset's  and  Emile  Augier's  election, 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  dignity 
of  an  aciuiemiciau.  His  long,  sparse,  fine  white  nair, 
with  silver  shadows  playing  on  it,  surrounds  his  face 
as  with  some  gentle,  serene  li^ht,  and  gives  to  this 
Dante-like  countenance  of  a  wild,  almost  divine  mel- 
ancholy the  tranquil  majesty  which  the  green,  lumi- 
nous laurel  gives  to  that  of  the  old  Ghibelline. 

The  green  wig,  —  I  beg  pardon  for  insisting  on 
this  particular,  but  no  detail  is  insignificant  which 
touches  an  historical  character,  —  the  green  wig  was 
long  the  despair  of  Paul  Delaroche.  This  cold  and 
correct  painter  was  then  painting  the  dry,  stiff*, 
most  Protestant,  but  after  all  excellent  portrait  of 
M.  Guizot.  The  hair,  so  long  dead,  inert,  disgraced 
by  creases,  twisted  into  irritated,  motionless  locks 
like  the  serpents  of  a  sculptured  Eumenides,  foiled 
the  skill  of  the  conscientious  artist.  He  delivered 
a  special  lecture  to  his  pupils  on  the  subject  of  this 
celebrated  and  unlucky  wig. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  pay  me  particular  atten- 
tion, and  do  not  smile,  fi>r  what  I  am  about  to  say 
merits  all  your  attention.  Look  at  this !  This  wis 
is  ridiculous,  ugly,  frightfnl.  Now,  as  I  am  a  faithful 
depicter  of  nature,  1  must  represent  it  as  it  is,  with 
its  awkward  and  decrepit  motion,  with  its  faceless 
lines,  with  its  peculiar  arrangement,  which  is  exclu- 
sive of  everything  like  beauty.  But,  nevertheless,  as 
I  am  and  as  I  must  be,  above  all,  an  historian,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  I  take  care  this  trivial  ac- 
cessory in  nowise  diminishes  the  visage  of  this  great 
man,  whose  image  I  would  transmit  to  posterity  with 
the  lofty  and  Imughty  character  belonging  to  him 
intact  This,  genucmen,  demonstrates  to  you,  in  a 
clearer  manner  than  all  theories,  how  necessary  it 
is  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet  should  possess  that 
quality  which  is  precious  among  the  precious,  and 
which  has  been  called  —  style ! " 

History  will  act  like  Paul  Delaroche.  It  will 
strive  to  keep  the  figure  of  the  statesman,  whose 
strength  and  indefatigable  ardor  were  unconquered 
by  fifty  years  of  labor  and  struggle,  pure  and  grave. 
History  will  be  sure  to  do  so;  but  even  were  it  averse 
to  doing  so,  it  will  be  obliged  to  do  this  act  of 
justice.  It  is  not  the  least  originality  of  M.  Guizot, 
that  this  austere,  haughty  enemy  of  everything  like 
popularity,  who,  more  th$n  anybody  in  France,  has 
borne  the  attacks  of  a  licentious  press  and  caricature, 
has  never  been  wounded,  nor  so  much  as  touched  by 
the  potent  arms  of  Ridicule. 

A  great  many  men  have  opposed  him,  a  great 
manyliave  hated  and  do  so  still  hate  him ;  —  nobcxly 
has  laughed  at  him.  Let  us  add,  nobody  has  been, 
or  can  be,  a1)le  to  refuse  their  respect  to  his  antique 

Erobity,  which  has  remained  as  impregnable  and  as 
rilliant  as  a  pure  diamond. 

M.  Guizot  escapes,  and  has  always  escaped,  rid- 
icule. M  Champfleury,  in  his  excellent  History  of 
Modern  Caricature,  notices  this  with  rare  sagacity. 
Examine,  for  instance,  a  collection  of  caricatures, 
in  which  a  whole  nation  of  wittty  men  have 
strained  their  invention  to  exhibit  M.  Guizot  in  the 
least  respectable  and  least  sublime  situations,  and 
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where  Calumny  itself  man^  a  time  slipped  in  un- 
known to  the  generous  and  impassioned  spirits  whom 
the  intoxication  of  a  pitiless  war  carried  to  excesses 
which  were  then  excusable.  You  are  astonished, 
when  you  close  the  collection,  to  find  the  impression 
Icfl  on  you  is  one  of  respect  and  involuntary  admira- 
tion for  M.  Guizot 

He  has  had,  he  has,  that  ardor  of  convicUon,  that 
faith  in  himself,  that  steady  obstinacy  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  truth,  whose  influence  no  one  can 
escape.  Daumier,  whose  invincible  pencil  has  been 
able  with  certainty  to  doom  so  many  men  to  be  ob- 
jects of  derision,  not  only  to  their  contemponuries, 
but  to  posterity,  —  Daumier  has  not  been  able  to 
make  anybody  smile  at  M.  Guizot. 

Daumier  has  not  been  able  to  do  it,  and  —  object 
worthy  of  note — life,  with  its  ridiculous  hazards,  has 
had  no  more  power  to  make  him  a  butt  of  laughter. 

In  1848,  during  the  first  effervescence  of  the  Rev- 
olution, a  celebrated  artist  amused  himself  writing  a 
pantomime  for  the  Th^Atre  des  Funambules.  In 
this  pantomime  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  whis- 
kers and  historical  wig,  were  parodied  by  an  actor 
wearing  the  costume  of  Robert  Macaire,  and  a 
flower^sprinkled  Pierrot,  habited  in  the  stiff  and 
austere  costume  of  a  Protestant  cleieyman,  repi^ 
sented  M.  Guizot  Debureau,  the  welPknown  Pier- 
rot of  this  theatre,  has  a  regular  and  delicate  face, 
which,  especially  when  arranged  to  produce  an 
effect  of  this  sort,  is  not  without  some  analogy  to  M. 
Guizot.  What  happened  ?  Did  M.  Guizot,  repre- 
sented by  a  befiowered  Gille,  seem  ridiculous  ?  i^o, 
&r  otherwise.  The  Gille,  costumed  to  look  like  M. 
Guizot,  was  subdued  by  seriousness,  and,  despite  the 
author  and  the  actor,  seemed  to  play  a  noble  char^ 
acter. 

Writer,  professor,  linguist,  author  of  inunense 
historical  works  universiulv  known,  and  which  are 
in  everybody's  hand,  M.  (ruizot  has  been  violently 
attacked,  and,  more  than  all,  denied  every  merit  in 
all  of  these  characters.  He  has  been  praised,  too, 
and  often  without  meaaure.  What  share  really  be- 
longs to  him  in  these  denials  and  these  praises, 
what  must  definitive  criticism  (which  places  every- 
thing in  its  true  place)  really  think  of  the  famous 
prof&sor,  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Revolution,  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  France,  of 
the  translator  of  Gibbon  and  Shakespeare,  of  the 
statesman  who  remained  so  long  in  the  breach  ? 

Here  there  is  no  embarrassment,  no  hesitation. 
In  M.  Guizot  there  is  nothing  but  an  orator,  but  he 
is,  with  M.  Berryer,  the  greatest  modem  orator.  As 
soon  as  M.  Guizot  speaks  in  public,  he  becomes 
clear,  luminous,  poweiful ;  he  commands  attention ; 
he  has  striking  images,  draws  and  animates  portraits 
of  masterly  grandeur  which  will  live  hereafter.  As 
our  master  Sainte  Beuvehas  judiciously  said,  the 
artist  of  style  exists  in  M.  Guizot  only  in  the  second 
place,  and  because  the  artist  has  been  created  by 
the  orator.  But  the  orator  does  really  exist,  and  by 
his  admirable  genius  tames,  enchains,  delights,  and 
carries  away  audiences. 

Afler  M.  Guizot  had  quitted  the  political  theatre, 
he  had  spoken  but  once  at  the  French  Academy,  — 
at  the  reception  of  Father  Lacordaire.*  It  hap- 
pened that,  m  one  of  those  summer  audiences  from 
which  the  public  of  Paris  was  absent,  (and  which 
wa^  like  a  summer  performance  in  our  theatres,)  and 
which  was  devoted  to  the  soluum  fatijjue  of.  the 
Monthyon  prizes,  M.  Guizot  had  to  speak.     Before 

*  The  writer  is  mistaken.    M.  Oulxot  received  Count  il«  Mont*, 
lembert  before  Father  Laeocdalre — ^Ed.  Every  Saturday. 


he  rose,  intellectual  M.  Villemain  had  neglijcently 
harangued  the  sparse  audience  with  the  dkndyian 
of  a  tenor,  who,  knowing  nobody  Is  listening  to  him, 
tries  to  avoid  shining  more  than  is  necessary'. 

M.  Guizot  spoke  in  turn,  and  invollinUnly,  with- 
out having  formed  an  intention  of  beii^  so,  wai 
powerful,  earnest,  fascinating,  and,  as  he  had  done 
in  his  best  days,  lavished  unexpected  effects  anil  im- 
passioned turns.  An  avaricious  attention  seized  the 
audience. 

It  was  beyond  expression  astonished  to  hear  saeh 
admirable  thixigs  so  well  said,  in  connection  with  so 
threadbare  ana  monotonous  a  subject. 

His  success  was  immense,  wonderful,  unpreeedent^ 
ed.  Three  roimds  of  furious,  enthusiastic  applaoie 
reverberated  like  thunder  under  the  peaceful  cupo- 
la of  the  Academy.-  It  seemed  as  it  the  applatne 
would  never  cease.  M.  Guizot  stood  pale  ss  a 
sheet,  pale  with  emotion,  pale  with  delight  He  had 
once  more  found  the  excitement  and  the  genius  of 
his  old  fighting  days. 

MR.  THOMPSON'S  UMBRELLA 

"  AuQUSTA,  I  wish  you  would  practise  Chopin*^ 
march.    Mr.  Thompson  likes  music." 

Oh  1  how  sick  I  was  of  hearing  about  Mr.  Tbonp- 
son  I  My  poor  aunt,  she  meant  it  very  kindly,  d 
course,  but  she  little  knew  how  she  made  me  hale 
those  single  gentlemen  whom  she  00  wished  me  to 
please.  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  forty  pounds  a 
year,  and  my  aunt's  annuity  died  with  her ;  so  I  sup- 
pose her  anxiety  to  see  me  manied  was  both  coia- 
mendable  and  natural,  bat  to  me  it  was  dreadiuL 
Moreover,  perhaps  because  I  was  a  proud  girl,  isd 
perhaps,  too,  because  I  was  a  foolish  one,  the  men 
fact  of  a  man,  young  or  middle-aged,  —  for  only  the 
old  and  wedded  were  excluded,  —  comins  to  the 
house  on  my  account,  made  him  detestable  in  mj 
eyes.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  not  the  reir 
son  why  I  pleased  none.  I  was  said  to  be  pret^i— 
I  may  sa^  that  now,  alas!  it  is  so  long  ago, ^ hat 
plainer  girls,  with  no  greater  advantages  tlmn  I  had, 
went  off  at  a  premium  in  the  marriage  market,  and 
I  remained  Augusta  Raymond,  uncared  and  on* 
sought  for.  I  did  not  care,  not  L  I  only  lamented 
that  aunt  would  worr}"  both  these  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen and  me  with  vain  efforts  to  make  them  ad- 
mire me,  and  make  me  like  them.  She  was  my  beit 
friend,  however,  and  I  loved  her  dearly.  So  1  now 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  Chopin*s  maich, 
and  practised  for  the  benent  of  the  devoted  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  to  come  this  evening,  and  who 
little  knew,  poor  fellow,  he  had  been  invited  to  spend 
a  week  with  us  for  the  express  purpose  of  falling  in 
love  with  his  second  cousin's  niece.  I  had  not  wen 
him  since  I  was  a  child.  He  was  a  young  man  then, 
tall,  dark,  and  grave,  and  already  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity.  He  was  a  rich  man  now,  —  at  least,  rich  for 
such  a  poor  girl  ;m  I  was,  l^ut  he  was  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  I  hated  aim ;  besides,  he  must  be  old,  quite  old. 

I  thought  of  all  these  things  whilst  I  was  playing* 
and  then  I  foi^t  them,  for  the  divine  music  bore 
me  away,  and  music  was  a  passion  to  me  then. 

We  lived  in  the  country,  and  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful garden  enclosed  my  aunt's  cottase.  It  was  a 
low  one,  with  broad  rooms,  a  little  dark  perhaps, 
yet  strangely  pleasant  At  least,  the>j  seemed  m  to 
me.  I  dearly  liked  the  room  in  which  I  now  sat 
f)laying.  It  was  our  best  room,  but  it  was  also  oar 
sitting-room.  A  central  table  was  strewn  with 
books,  some  of  which  were  dear  old  friends,  and 
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others  were  pleasant  and  new  acquaintances.  Flow- 
er-stands, work-baskets,  and  deliffht(bl  chairs,  chairs 
made  to  read  or  dream  in,  added  to  the  attractions 
of  this  apartment.  I  enjoyed  it  even  as  I  played ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  the  windows  were  all  open,  and 
every  one  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  green  garden, 
with  a  patch  of  blue  sky  above  its  nodding  trees, 
and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  mignonette  cAme  m  with 
every  breath  of  air.  Where  are  you  now,  pleasant 
room  and  ^reen  garden?  The  ruthless  hand  of 
man  has  laid  you  waste,  and  my  eyes  can  see  you 
no  more.  Is  there  no  home  for  lost  places,  no 
dreamland  like  the  Indian's  hunting-ground,  where 
the  things  that  have  once  been  may  enjoy  a  shad- 
owy existence?  Are  you  really  forever  gone  and 
lost,  save  when  you  come  back  every  time  a  wo- 
man, whose  hair  is  turning  gray,  hears  that  grand, 
mournful  music  to  which  your  pleasant  homeliness 
would  seem  so  little  akin  ? 

"My  dear!  Mr.  Thompson!"  said  my  aunt's 
voice,  as  I  closed  the  instrument.  I  turned  round 
and  saw  him ;  tall,  dark,  grave,  very  little  altered, 
and  not  at  all  old.  We  had  expected  him  for  din- 
ner, and  he  had  come  for  luncheon :  I  foi*get  how  the 
mistake  arose.  As  he  opened  the  garden  gate,  he 
met  my  aunt.  They  heard  me  playing,  and  stood 
by  one  of  the  windows  to  listen.  When  I  ceased, 
they  entere<l  the  room,  and  it  was  then  that,  as  I 
said,  I  saw  him. 

I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I  knew  it  later ; 
I  liked  him  from  that  very  moment.  I  am  not  sure 
that  every  ^rl  would  have  liked  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  was  Jccidedly  good  looking,  and  he  was  both 
shrewd  and  pleasant ;  but  he  had  a  quaint  and  ab- 
rapt  manner,  which  was  apt  to  startle  strangers.  I 
liked  it  well,  however.  I  liked  that  eccentricity 
which  never  took  him  too  far,  and  that  slight  want 
<^  polish  which  gave  flavor  to  everything  he  said 
or  did.  I  liked  all,  excepting  his  umbrella.  That 
I  detested.  It  was  large,  solid,  massive,  and  dread- 
fully obtrusive.  He  had  it  in  his  hand  on  that 
bright,  warm  day,  and  long  as  our  acquaintance 
lasted  I  never  saw  Mr.  Thompson  without  it.  Lat- 
er, when  our  intimacy  had  progressed,  I  taxed  him 
with  this.  "Yes,"  he  said,  good-humoredly,  "I 
confess  it  is  my  hobby.  My  «'arliest  ambition  as  a 
boy  was  to  possess  an  umbrella,  and  my  greatest 
happiness  as  a  man  is  to  go  about  with  one." 

Of  course,  we  did  not  speak  about  his  umbrella 
on  this  the  first  morning  we  spent  tot^ether.  Mr. 
Thompson  praised  my  music,  and,  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  told  me  I  played  divinely.  He  said  it 
without  preamble,  and  I  saw  he  meant  it.  My  aunt 
was  delighted,  and  I  felt  pleased ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  I  also  felt  that  Mr.  Thompson  treated  me 
like  a  little  girl ;  and  so  he  did,  not  merely  then, 
but  ever  afterwards.  Tiresome  man !  I  had  thought 
him  old  before  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  not  make  him 
think  me  old  now  that  he  saw  mc. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  stay  a  week  with  us,  but  a 
month.  O,  that  happy  month,  with  long  golden  days 
and  delicious  evenings,  and  music  and  sweet  converse ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  If  the  wa|^ening  was  bitter, 
let  me  remember  that  the  dream  was  very  sweet 

Mr.  Thompson  was  to  leave  us  next  morning,  and 
we  were  in  the  garden  together.  I  knew  by  this 
time  how  I  felt  towards  him ;  and,  kind  though  he 
was,  I  doubted  if  he  cared  much  for  me.  And  when 
he  said,  **  Augusta,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
my  heart  began  to  beat.  He  used  to  ci^  me  Au- 
gusta now  and  then,  having  known  me  as  a  child ; 
bat  never  had  he  said  it  so  kindly  as  this  evening. 


Ah,  well !  I  suppose  many  women  have  to  00 
through  the  bitterness  which  came  to  me  then.  Mr. 
Thompson  had  met  my  cousin  Jessie  at  Mrs.  Gray's, 
proposed  to  her,  and  been  accepted.  From  the 
moment  he  mentioned  Jessie's  name,  I  knew  my 
fate.  Without  seeking  it,  I  suppose,  she  had  ever 
stood  between  me  and  every  good.  She  had  taken 
the  friendship  of  my  best  mend,  the  liking  of  my 
nearest  relative,  — I  was  not  really  my  aunrs  niece, 
only  her  late  husband's,  —  and  now  she  had  fore- 
stalled me  in  the  love  of  the  only  man  I  had  ever 
cared  for.  Surely  she  was  not  to  blame  in  that,  but, 
O,  how  hard,  how  very  hard,  it  seemed  to  me ! 
The  nightingale  sang  in  the  trees  above  us,  pure, 
brilliant  stars  burned  in  the  sky,  the  garden  was  full 
of  fragrance,  and  Mr.  Thompson  went  on  pouring 
Jessie's  praises  in  my  ear.  She  was  so  handsome, 
so  bright,  so  genial,  and  so  delightfully  innocent ! 
And  what  do  you  suppose  he  tdd  me  all  this  for  ? 
Why,  because  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  live  with 
them.  My  aunt's  health  had  been  &iling  of  late, 
and  he  was  aware  that  I  knew  the  worst  might  soon 
come,  so  he  wanted  me  to  be  sure  of  a  home.  I 
bt^rst  into  tears. 

"  My  dear  good  child,"  he  cried,  warmly,  "  if  I 
were  not  going  away,  I  would  not  have  grieved  you 
so.  You  have,  I  know,  a  true  warm  heart.  Your 
dear  autat  'may  live  for  years ;  only,  if  she  should 
not,  Jessie  and  I  —  " 

"  Pray  don't ! "  I  interrapted.  I  could  not  bear 
it  The  more  he  praised  me,  the  kinder  he  was,  the 
more  I  wept  and  ielt  miserable.  At  length,  at  my 
request,  he  left  me.  I  grew  calmer  after  a  while, 
and  went  in. 

"^  Do  play  Chopin's  march  for  us,  my  dear,"  said 
my  aunt  IPoor  aear  aunt !  she  wanted  me  to  fasci- 
nate him  to  the  last  She  little  knew  that  Jessie, 
whom  she  disliked  so,  had  been  beforehand  with  me 
there. 

I  played  it  again.  It  was  the  knell  of  all  my 
hopes.  A  gray  twilight  filled  the  room,  and  they 
could  not  see  the  tears  which  flowed  down  my 
cheeks.  I  played  well,  they  said ;  and  I  believe  I 
did.  Something  from  myself  was  in  the  music  that 
evening,  and  that  something  was  very  sorrowful. 
Mr.  Thompson  came  and  sat  by  me  when  I  had 
done.  The  servant  brought  in  the  lights  and  a 
letter  for  my  aunt  Whilst  she  was  re^ng  it,  he 
said,  softly, — 

"  You  will  think  over  it" 

"  Pray  don't,"  I  entreated. 

**  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  like  you,"  he 
insisted ;  ^*  and  then  you  will  do  my  little  heedless 
Jessie  good,  —  poor  childish  darling!  Besides,  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  something." 

This  crowned  all.  I  guessed  his  meaning;  he 
had  a  younger  brother  for  whom  he  meant  me.  He 
had  all  but  said  so  this  evening  in  the  garden.  "  It 
would  do  John,  who  was  rather  light,  all  the  good 
in  the  world. "  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  rose  and 
went  up  to  aunt. 

"  What  news,  aunty  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  News,  indeed ! "  she  replied,  amazed.  "  There 's 
Jessie  going  to  marry  my  cousin,  Mr.  Norris,  old 
enough  to  to  her  father.  I  wonder  what  he  will  do 
with  the  little  flirt?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  forward.  I  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  him. 

'« What  Jessie  is  that  ?  "  he  a^ed.  *<  Sorely  not 
Miss  Raymond's  cousin  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  the  same.    Do  you  know  her  ?  " 
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"  I  have  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Gray's." 

He  spoke  very  calmly.  I  suppose  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it.     I  pitied  him ;  from  my  heart  I  pitied  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  aunt? "  I  said. 

"  Not  true !  why  she  writes  to  me  herself, — there  's 
her  letter." 

I  looked  at  him  now.  He  was  pale  as  death,  but 
very  finn.  Neither  troubled  look  no  quivering  lip 
gave  token  of  the  cruel  storm  within.  Sometuing 
now  called  my  aunt  out  of  the  room. 

''  Augusta,  may  I  look  at  it  ?  '*  he  asked,  glancing 
towards  the  letter,  which  my  aunt  had  handed  to  me. 

I  could  not  refuse  him.  I  gave  him  the  letter. 
He  read  it  through  with  the  same  composure,  then 
looking  for  his  umbrella,  which  he  would  always  keep 
in  a  corner  of  the  sitting-room,  he  said  very  calmly, — 

^*  I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  walk." 

And  he  went  out,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  till  the 
next  morning,  when  he  left  us. 

My  aunt  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr. 
Thompson  had  not  proposed  to  me  afler  all,  and 
I  was  hurt  to  the  heart's  core  by  the  coldness  of  his 
adieu.  My  value  had  gone  down  with  mv  cousin's 
faithlessness ;  mine  had  been  at  the  best  but  a  re- 
flected light.    I  was  liked  because  Jessie  was  loved. 

She  became  Mrs.  Norris  soon  after  this.  She  was 
married  fi*om  my  aunt's  house,  out  of  reeard  to  Mr. 
Norris,  who  was  related  to  her,  and  vmo  disliked 
Mrs.  Gray.  "  That  busybody,"  he  called  her,  and  I 
am  afraiu  she  was  a  tiusybody.  Jessie  was  very 
bright,  and  seemed  very  happy.  She  teased  me 
unmercifully  about  Mr.  Thompson.  She  was  sure, 
she  said,  he  had  made  love  to  me,  and  she  looked  at 
me  with  cruel  si^ificance  as  she  spoke.  But  I  be- 
trayed neither  his  secret  nor  mine ;  and  though  she 
vexed  me  when  she  quizzed  him  to  Mr.  Norris,  es- 
pecially about  his  umbrella,  I  did  keep  silent. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  married  with  his  umbrella 
under  his  arm,"  she  said,  the  evening  before  her  own 
wedding.    "  Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  her;  I  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  wondered  how  she  had  charmed  him.  AJas ! 
I  might  have  wondered  how,  without  seeking  it,  he 
had  charmed  me. 

Jessie's  marriage  was  a  blow  to  my  aunt.  She 
had  always  thought  I  should  go  off  first.  She  was 
also  cruelly  disappointed  by  Mr.  Thompson's  indif- 
ference, and  pernaps  she  guessed  the  meaning  of  my 
altered  looks.  I  believe  I  got  pale  and  thin  just 
then.     And  I  was  always  pla}ring  Chopin's  march. 

^*  My  dear,"  said  my  aunt  to  me  one  evening, 
"is  not  that  very  mournful?" 

"  I  like  it,  aunt,"  1  replied ;  but  I  resolved  to  play 
it  no  more. 

"  IVir.  Thompson  liked  it,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  wonder  he  did  not  propose  to  you,"  she  added, 
abruptly. 

I  was  mute. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  asked  him  here,"  she  re- 
sumed ;  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  —  " 

"  Don't,  pray  don't ! "  I  interrupted. 

She  did  not  insist,  but  she  made  me  go  and  sit  by 
her.  She  caressed  me,  she  coaxed  me,  and  little  by 
by  little  she  drew  my  secixst  from  me. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  she  said,  when  I  had  confessed 
all,  "  he  may  value  you  yet." 

"  No,  aunt,  he  never  will.  But  pray  do  not  trouble 
about  me.    I  mean  to  get  over  it,  and  1  will." 

I  spoke  resolutely,  and  my  aunt  praised  me. 

"  xou  have  always  been  the  best  of  girls,"  she 
said,  tenderly,  "  and  1  am  glad  you  have  had  confi- 
dence in  me.    I  did  not  mean  to  leave  home  this 
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year;  but  now  I  will  take  you  to  the  sea-side.  Ton 
must  have  a  change,  my  poor  darling." 

She  kissed  me,  and  I  remember  how  cahn  and 
happy  1  felt  in  that  ^ray  room,  sitting  by  my  dear 
aunt's  side,  and  looking  at  the  starry  sky.  TW 
nightingale  was  singing^  agaix^  as  on  that  sad  evening 
when  I  nad  felt  so  broken-hearted ;  tears  rose  to  mv 
eyes  when  i  remepibercd  it,  and  his  last  kindness, 
and  my  foolish  withered  hopes ;  but  the  iHttemess 
was  gone  from  my  sorrow. 

"  X  ou  must  have  a  change,"  said  my  aunt  again. 

Alas !  the  change  came  with  the  morning.  Mjr 
aunt  was  late  fi>r  breakfast.  I  went  up  to  her 
room  and  found  her  calmly  sleeping.  But,  oh !  too 
calm,  too  deep,  were  those  slumbers.  The  kind 
eyes  which  hau  rested  on  me  in  love  were  closul, 
the  voice  which  had  ever  spoken  in  praise  and  en- 
dearment was  silenced  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  suppose  it  was  not  Jessie's  fault  that  her  hos- 
band  was  my  aunt's  heir-at-law ;  but  I  found  it  very 
hard.  Poor  dear  aunt,  she  always  did  mean  to 
make  a  will  in  my  favor,  and  she  never  did.  Mr. 
Norris  behaved  very  handsomely,  I  was  told.  He 
gave  me  the  piano  which  had  been  bou^t  for  me, 
a  few  other  articles  of  no  sreat  value,  and  aH  my 
aunt's  wardrobe.  He  kept  ner  jewels,  which  irere 
fine,  and  the  furniture,  for  whicn,  as  he  said  truly 
enough,  I  had  no  use.  Moreover,  he  allowed  me  to 
remain  in  the  cott^lge  till  Lady-day ;  though  pe^ 
haps,  as  he  could  not  live  in  two  houses  at  a  tune, 
and  must  pay  the  rent  whether  I  stayed  there  or 
not,  this  was  no  such  great  favor  after  alL  God 
forgive  me,  I  fear  I  was  very  sinful  during  the  daii 
days  that  followed.  I  had  some  friends  who  did,  or 
rather  who  said  their  best,  but  there  was  one  who 
never  came  near  me,  who  gave  me  no  token  of  lus 
existence,  who  had  no  kind  word  for  me,  who  let 
me  struggle  through  my  hard  trial,  and  who  never 
offered  a  helping  hand.  He  might  at  least  have 
written,  have  condoled  with  me  in  my  sorrow,  hot 
he  did  not.  And  yet  he  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  often  at  Mr.  Norris's  house.  Jessie  herself 
told  me  so.  True,  he  had  business  to  transact 
with  her  husband  ;  but  still,  how  could  he  do  it  ? 

He  did  it,  and  he  did  more.  Mr.  Norris  was 
thrown  off  his  horse  one  morning  and  brought  hoine 
dead.  Jessie  became  a  widow,  and  a  poor  one,  said 
the  world.  Mr.  Norris  was  not  a  rich  man  after  all, 
and  he  left  many  debts.  I  only  went  to  sec  her 
once.  I  found  her  cold,  callous,  and  defiant,  under 
her  infliction ;  yet  I  would  have  ^ne  agsun  if  Mr. 
Thompson  had  not  been  Mr.  Noms's  executor.  He 
had  business  to  settle  with  the  widow,  and  I  cooid 
only  interfere ;  besides,  1  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
together.  It  was  very  wrong  and  very  useless,  but 
it  was  so.  Mrs.  Gray  often  came  to  see  me.  I  can- 
not say  she  comforted  me  much.  She  gave  me  i 
world  of  wearisome  advice,  and  told  me  miich  that 
I  would  rather  not  have  hoarfl.  What  was  it  to  me 
now,  tliat  accounts  kept  him  so  often  and  so  late 
with  Jessie  ?  They  were  both  firee  ;  and  if  be 
chose  to  forgive  hejr  and  marry  her,  and  if  she  chose 
to  marry  once  more  for  money,  —  I  say  it  agtin,— 
what  was  it  to  mo  ? 

And  yet  I  suppose  it  was  something,  after  all; 
for  when  Mrs.  Gniy  left  me  one  afternoon  in  Feb- 
ruar)%  I  felt  the  loneliest  being  on  this  wide  earth. 
She  had  harped  again  on  that  hateful  string,— 
that  Mr.  Thompson  seemed  quite  smitten  with  Mff* 
Norris.  "  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear?  "  Ae 
added ;  »*  he  thought  you  were  gone.    He  seemed 
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qmte  surprised  when  I  said  I  had  seen  yoa  on  Sun- 
oay.  *  What,  is  she  not  gone  ? '  he  asked,  —  *  gone 
to  London  ? '  *  No,  indeed  !  What  should  she  go 
to  London  for?'  He  did  not  answer  that,  but, 
from  something  he  said,  I  saw  he  thought  you  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  *  I  wish  she  were,  poor 
dear!'  I  replied ;  ^  it  is  a  hard  case  to  be  so  young 
and  so  lonely.'  I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks  so  too, 
and  so  it  is  to  prevent  Mrs.  Norris  from  being  lonely 
that  he  goes  to  see  her  so  often." 

Thus  she  rattled  on,  stabbing  me  with  every  worrl, 
till  at  length  she  left  me  to  my  misery.  I  sat  look- 
ing at  the  fire;  it  was  bright  and  warm,  but  my 
loneliness  was  heavy  upon  me  ;  besides,  it  had  been 
snowing,  and  the  gray  sky  and  white  ^rdcn  and 
silent  air  had  something  both  lone  and  chill  in  them. 
Yet  I  was  not  quite  done.  Early  in  the  winter 
I  had  taken  in  a  poor,  half«tarved,  stray  dog,  and, 
though  he  was  but  a  shaggy  half-bred  cur,  I  had 
made  a  pet  of  him.  He  had  laid  by  his  vagrant 
habits  willingly  enough,  and  he  now  lay  sleeping  on 
the  rug  at  my  feet  Poor  Carlo!  he  heeaed  not 
the  morrow,  and  thought  not  of  the  future.  Yet 
how  long  could  I  keep  him  ?  —  and  if  I  cast  him 
away,  who  would  have  him  ?  He  had  neither  youth 
nor  beauty  to  recommend  him,  —  nothing  but  his 
old  honest  heart,  and  who  would  care  ror  that? 
"Poor  Carlo,  —  poor  old  Carlo!"  I  thought;  and, 
perhaps  because  my  heart  was  rather  full  just  then, 
tears  rose  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  the  fate  that 
lay  before  him.  I  believe  I  thought  of  something 
else  too.  I  remember  a  vision  I  saw  in  the  burning 
coals;  how  it  came  there  Heaven  knows.  I  saw 
them  both,  as  no  doubt  they  often  were,  bending 
over  accounts  which  they  read  together,  then  look- 
ing up  and  exchanging  looks  and  smiles  which  no 
one  could  mistake.  I  wonder  why  I  came  back  to 
imae^es  which  tortured  me,  —  but  it  was  so.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  Mrs.  Gray  had  been  gone,  when 
Carlo  gave  a  short  bark ;  the  gate-bell  rang ;  I  saw 
a  tall,  dark  form  pass  across  the  window,  and  my 
little  maid  opened  the  door,  saying,  — 

'*  Mr.  Thompson,  ma'am." 

I  rose.  He  came  in  with  his  umbrella  as  usual, 
and  Carlo  went  up  to  him  and  wagged  a  friendly 
welcome.  I  could  not  say  one  wortl.  I  was  draad- 
fiilly  agitated.  I  felt  quite  sure  he  had  come  to  tell 
me  that  he  meant  to  marry  Jessie,  and  to  ask  me  to 
go  and  stay  with  them,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
pTothin^  else  could  have  brought  him.  Or  perhaps, 
as  Jessie  had,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  I  was  gone, 
he  had,  on  learning  the  truth,  felt  ashamed  of  his 
long  coldness,  and  had  come  to  make  some  sort  of 
excuse.  He  made  none ;  but  he  asked  how  I  was, 
took  a  chair,  looked  rather  hard  at  mc,  and  without 
wiuting  for  my  answer,  feared  I  was  not  very  well. 

**  O,  I  am  not  ill,  you  know,"  I  replied,  a  little 
carelessly.     "  I  trust  you  are  well,  Mr.  Thomjwon." 

He  said  he  was  very  well,  and  he  looked  at  the 
fire.  For  a  while  we  were  both  silent.  I  spoke  first 
My  remark  was  scarcely  a  gracious  one. 

"I  heard  you  were  so  much  engaged  that  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  you,"  I  said. 

I  was  vexed  with  m}'self  as  soon  as  I  had  said  it 
He  might  think  I  was  annoyed  at  his  long  absence, 
and,  surely,  I  was  not  ?  But  he  took  my  implied 
reproach  very  well.  He  answered  that  he  had, 
indeed,  been  much  engaged;  but  that  everything 
was  over  now.  Mrs.  Korris,  he  added,  had  left  this 
morning.  My  heart  gave  a  great  throb;  but  I  was 
mute. 

**  She  left  in  no  /ery  contented  mood,  I  believe," 


he  resumed.  "  The  balance  in  her  favor  was  low,  — 
lower  than  I  expected.  Mrs.  Norris  has  something 
like  a  hundred  a  year.  This  and  a  few  jewels  con- 
stitute the  net  profit  she  derives  from  her  marriage. 
Unluckily,  these  speculations  cannot  be  repeated 
oflen  you  see.  The  capital  of  youth  and  beauty 
has  but  a  time,  —  a  brief  ope ;  it  is  apt  to  wear  out, 
and  the  first  venture  ought  to  be  the  best  Mrs. 
Norris,  not  having  found  it  so,  is  disappointed.  I 
suppose  it  is  natural ;  but  you  know  /  cannot  pity 
her  very  much." 

I  supposed  not ;  but  how  all  that  cold,  hard  talk 
pained  me. 

"I  have  a  fancy,"  he  resumed,  "that  this  kind 
lady  expected  some  other  ending  to  our  accounts. 
This  is  not  very  flattering  to  my  vanity,  unless, 
indeed,  as  showing  my  marketable  value;  is  it, 
now?" 

I  would  not  answer  that  question.  His  tone,  his 
manner,  vexed  me.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
mine. 

"  Did  such  a  rumor  reach  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  could  not  deny  it  My  face  was  in  a  flame.  I 
believe  I  stammered  something,  but  I  do  not  know 
what 

"  Even  you  have  heard  it,"  he  said,  looking  scarce- 
ly pleased ;  "  the  world  is  very  kind.  And  you  be- 
lieved it,  too !    I  had  hoped  you  knew  me  better." 

'  He  seemed  quite  hurt;  but  I  offered  no  justifica- 
tion. Then  he  rather  formally  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  business  that  brought  him.  So  it 
was  business  !  I  scorned  myself  for  my  folly,  which 
was  not  dead  yet,  and  I  bade  him  speak. 

Was  I  asleep  or  dreaming  ?  Mr.  Thompson  spoke 
of  ray  aunt,  her  love  for  me,  my  forlorn  position, 
and  expressed  the  strongest  wish  to  take  care  of 
me.  • 

"  But,"  he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  "1  can  do 
so  but  in  one  fashion, — as  your  husband.  Will  you 
overlook  all  those  peculiarities  in  my  temper,  which 
used  to  annoy  you,  I  fear,  and  take  what  there  is  of 
true  and  good  m  me  ?  Can  you,  will  you,  do  this  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  in  doubt  Ah  !  this  was  one  of 
my  bitterest  moments.  He  cared  so  little  for  me, 
that  he  had  never  seen,  never  suspected,  how  much 
I  loved  him.  And  he  expected  me  to  take  him  so. 
I  clasped  my  hands  and  twisted  them  nervously ;  I 
could  not  speak  at  once. 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said  at  last,  —  "  and 
you  —  " 

"  Well,  what  about  me  ?  Do  you  mean,  can  I, 
too,  do  this  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  surely,  —  else  I  had  never  proposed  it" 

He  half  smiled  at  the  doubt  my  question  implied, 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  he  smiled.  Both  look  and 
smile  exasperated  mc. 

**  Mr.  Tnompson,"  I  said  excitedly,  "  I  have  not 
deserved  this.     Carlo,  come  here." 

My  poor  shaggy  Carlo  came  forward,  wagging  his 
tail.  He  laid  his  head  on  my  knee  and  looked  up 
at  me  wistfully  and  fondly,  as  only  dogs  can  look 
when  they  vainly  seek  to  read  the  meaning  of  a 
human  face. 

"  He  was  an  outcast,"  I  said,  looking  at  Mr. 
Thompson ;  "  he  was  starving ;  he  came  to  this 
door ;  I  fed  him,  and  he  wouhl  not  leave  it  I  took 
pity  on  him,  —  I  gave  him  a  mat  to  lie  on  and  a 
crust  to  eat  He  loves  me  for  it ;  but  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, I  am  not  quite  so  low  as  to  be  brought  to  this 
poor  beast's  level,  —  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

Mr.  Thompson  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
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and  uttered  a  dismayed  whistle  as  I  made  this  free 
commentary  upon  his  proposaL 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  recovering  slowly,  "  I  can 
understand  that  you  should  not  care  for  me,  but  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  take  it  so." 

*^  And  how  could  I  take  it  ?  "  I  cried.  "  You  eive 
me  pity,  —  I  scorn  pity.  Ah,  Mr.  Thompson,  if  I 
were  not  the  poor,  forlorn  girl  I  am,  would  you  feel 
or  speak  so  ?  Bo  you  think  I  do  not  know  how  rich 
ffirls  are  wooed  and  won  ?  If  you  cared  an  atom 
for  me,  would  you  dare  to  come  to  me  with  such 
language  ?  " 

"What  language?" 

**  What  did  you  mean  by  taking  care  of  me  ?  " 

"  What  I  said.  Yes,  Augusta,  I  wish  to  take  care 
of  vou,  —  true,  fond,  loving  care.;  nothing  shall 
make  me  unsay  it" 

He  spoke  warmly,  and  a  manly  glow  rose  to  his 
face ;  but  I  would  not  give  in,  and  I  said  angrily, 
that  I  did  not  want  to  be  taken  care  of. 

'*I)o  let  us  drop  these  unlucky  words,"  he  en- 
treated ;  **  and  do  tell  me  whether  ^ou  will  marry 
me,  yea  or  no.  Let  it  be,  if  you  like,  that  I  want 
you  to  take  care  of  me.  I  am  much  older  than  you 
are,  you  know." 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me.  I  said  **  No." 
Oh !  how  I  would  have  liked  to  recall  the  word,  but 
it  was  spoken,  and  he  rose  with  a  clouded  and  disap- 
pointed face.  He  lingered  a  little,  and  asked  to 
know  why  it  was  No  and  not  Yes  ?  I  said  we  could 
not  be  happy  together.  He  bowed  gravely  and  led 
me.  I  suppose  he  was  hurt,  for  he  did  not  add  a 
word.  No  assurance  of  friendship,  of  good  will,  no 
hope  that  I  would  relent  or  change  my  mind,  passed 
his  lips.  The  door  closed  upon  him.  I  heard  the 
garden  gate  fall  to,  and  I  felt  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  It 
was  over.  What  madness  had  made  me  banish 
him  ?  Every  step  took  him  away  farther  from  me, 
—  never,  —  never  again  —  should  we  meet.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  have  left  me  then,  if  I  could  have 
spoken  the  truth.  Ah  !  if  I  could  have  said  to  him, 
"  I  cannot  be  happy  with  you  because  I  love,  and 
you  do  not;  because  my  love  and  my  pride  would 
suffer  all  day  long  if  I  were  your  wife ;  becluise  it  is 
easier-to  do  without  you  than  to  have  you  oA  these 
terms."  If  I  could  have  said  all  this,  would  our 
meeting  have  ended  thus  ?  It  was  too  late  to  think 
of  that  now,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  suffer.  I  bur- 
ied my  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  conch  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  my  heart 
would  br^. 

Poor  Carlo's  cold  nose,  thrust  in  the  hand  which 
hung  down  by  my  side  in  the  folds  of  my  dress, 
roused  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  'Afr,  Thompson. 
He  was  very  red,  and  seemed  flurried. 

"  I  have  forgotten  my  umbrella,"  he  said,  a  little 
nervously. 

Yes;  there  it  was,  in  the  comer,  that  horrible 
umbrella  of  his !  But,  instead  q>f  going  to  look  for 
it,  he  suddenly  came  and  sat  down  on  uie  couch  by 
me.  I  do  not  know  how  I  looked,  but  I  felt  ready 
to  die  with  shame.    He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,"  he  said  persuasively, 
**  why  should  we  not  be  happy  together  ?  I  cannot 
bear  to  give  you  up,  indeea  I  cannot." 

I  looked  at  him  in  doubt 

"  Then  do  vou  really  like  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Do  I  reallv  like  you  ?  Why,  what  else  have  I 
been  saying  all  along  ?" 

"  You  said  you  wanted  to  take  care  of  me." 

**  O,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  tliat — "  he  began 
resignedly.    But  we  did  not  go  back  to  that;  we 


went  back  to  nothing,  for  a  miseraUe  girl  suddenlj 
became  the  happiest  of  women.  StiU  I  was  not 
quite  satisfied. 

**  You  would  not  have  come  back,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  horrible  umbrella  of  yours,"  I  said, 
with  a  little  jealousy. 

'*  Yerv  true,"  he  replied  with  his  peculiar  smile ; 
^  but  I  did  come  back,  and  I  glanced  in  through  the 
window  first,  and  saw  you  hiding  your  face  on  that 
cushion,  and  Carlo  looking  at  you  as  if  he  tliought 
it  strange  you  should  be  so  forlorn ;  and  so  I  came 
in  for  my  umbrella ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
forgotten  it  on  purpose." 

Perhaps  he  only  said  it  to  please  me ;  but  as  I 
looked  in  his  face  I  did  not  think  so  then;  and, 
though  years  have  passed  over  us  both,  I  do  not 
think  so  now. 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  BEAU 

BRUMMEL. 
I. 

As  few  of  those  who  were  either  contemporartea 
of  the  Beau,  or  who  knew  him  intimately,  are  now 
alive,  while  his  name  and  peculiarities  are  still  fresh 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  a  favorable  reception  may 
be  expected  for  an^  well-authenticated  anecdotes 
respecting  him,  coming  from  one  who  lived  for  sev- 
eral yeaxa  on  terms  of  intimacv  with  him,  and  who 
has  hitherto  not  given  them  publicity. 

My  anecdotes  assume  no  character  of  importance; 
they  are  merely  characteristic  of  a  very  pecoliar 
man,  who  was  rather  droll  than  witty,  but  always 
amusing,  prompt,  and  happy  in  reply,  and  unspar- 
ing in  severity  when  attached.  The  Beau  had  a 
small  gray  scrutinizing  eye,  which  instantly  surveyed 
and  summed  up  aU  the  peculiarities  of  features, 
dress,  and  manners  of  those  who  approached  him, 
so  that  the  weak  point  was  instantly  hit  of  any  who 
accidentally  or  mcauUously  transgressed,  or  who 
had  the  temeritjr  to  attack  him.  A  trifling  instance 
will  illustrate  this  personal  peculiarity.  ,  On  one  oe> 
casion,  he  was  in  conversation  with  one  or  two  per> 
sons  on  the  Place  de  Calais,  when  a  gentleman,  on 
joining  the  grou]),  unintentionaliy  struck  the  Beau's 
favorite  little  white  terrier  with  his  foot.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  new-comer  had  very  lai^  feet  and 
awkwardly  made  boots.  Brummel,  immediately 
stooping  down,  and  scarcely  noticing  the  offender, 
but  loo&ng  most  contemptuously  at  his  boots,  patted 
the  little  dog  on  the  back,  ejaculating  at  the  same 
time,  '*  Poor  little  thing ;  you  have  not  been  used 
to  be  trod  upon  by  such  boots  as  these."  After  hav- 
ing dischai^ed  this  bolt,  he  turned  round  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  off,  continuing  his  caressing  lan- 
guage to  the  little  animal,  who  was  with  him  so 
great  a  favorite,  that  no  greater  affront  coold  be 
offered  the  Beau  than  that  which  involved  any 
slight,  either  accidental  or  otherwise,  towards  her. 
She  was  a  handsome  little  terrier,  milk-white,  bat 
rather  fat  from  being  overfed,  so  that  even  at  the 
slow  pace  at  which  the  Beau  walked  round  the  ram- 
parts of  Calais,  for  exercise,  before  his  daily  repast 
at  seven,  the  poor  little  thing  could  with  difficulty 
keep  up  with  him. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  Beau's  care  of  his 
little  favorite,  poor  Vic  finaUv  encountered  the  fiite 
of  all  pets  of  this  class.  JBrummel,  codling  on  a 
friend,  eamestlv  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  at 
the  Hotel  Bourbon^  stating  as  ,his  reason,  that  poor 
Vic  was  so  alarmingly  iU  that  he  could  not  remain 
in  the  house,  but  that  he  had  left  her  in  the  cate  of 
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Fnui^oifl  (hie  valet)  and  Doctor  Jonville,  00  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  for  her  would  be 
done.  After  taking  his  usual  walk,  he  repaired  to 
the  BourboHt  and  dmed  with  his  friend ;  the  repast 
waa  scarcely  over,  when  Francois  entered  with  a 
very  melancholy  and  funereal  sort  of  visage,  and 
pronounced  in  a  slow  and  solemn  tone,  **  Monsieur, 
c'eat  font  fini";  upon  which  Brummel  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  repaired  to  the  window,  and  wept 
for  several  mtnutes  like  a  child. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  represented  as 
being  totally  devoid  of  feeling,  merely  because  on 
many  occasions,  on  the  great  stage  of  life,  when 
fortune  smiled  upon  him,  he  act^  his  part  con- 
formably to  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
rather  than  apeeably  to  the  one  which  nature  had 
given  him.  Ue  could  neither  have  said  nor  have 
done  the  numerous  **  good  things  **  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  him,  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  feel- 
ings: his  object  was  to  produce  effect;  he  had  a 
particular  character  to  support,  and  in  this  respect 
be  eminently  succeeded,  for  he  attamed  a  position 
in  lifo,  and  kept  it  for  a  number  of  years,  which  is 
rarely  reached  b^  persons  of  his  rank ;  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  noblemen  of 
distinction  not  only  sought  his  acquaintance,  but 
were  aetoaliy  gratified  by  walking  arm  and  arm 
with  him  up  and  down  St  Janieas  Street  It  is 
also  well  known  that  he  was  intimate  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  ditied  frequently  with  him  both  at 
Carlton  House  in  London,  and  at  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  with  the  Prince 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  l^n  his  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  request  his  Royal  Highness,  after 
dinner  at  Carlton  House,  to  ring  the  bell  for  wine, 
when  the  Prince,  complying  with  the  first  request, 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  never  spoke  to  him  aiber- 
wards. 

On  this  point  I  questioned  the  Beau,  and  he 
assured  me  the  statement  was  totally  devoid  of 
fomdation  in  tmth.  "  From  your  knowledge  of  me,** 
said  he,  **  can  you  possibly  suppose  tliat  I,  who  knew 
the  Regent's  susceptibility  as  well  as,  if  not  better, 
than  any  man  breathing,  could  have  been  guilty  of 
so  gross  a  want  of  tact  ?  No ;  it  is  not  true.  I 
knew  the  Regent  too  well  to  have  been  guilty  of  so 
gross  a  folly." 

I  could  never  ascertain  from  him  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  separation ;  there  are,  however, 
several  reasons  current;  one  which  I  heard  from 
pretty  good  authority  is,  that  the  Beau  wrote  some 
verses  about  the  Pnnce  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  in 
which  he  styled  the  Prince  Big  Ben,  and  the  lady 
Benbina ;  these  lines  were,  moreover,  somewhat  sar- 
castic, and  being  shown  to  the  Prince  by  some  en- 
emy of  Brummel's,  produced  that  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  which  led  to  the  rupture. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  several  years  in  which  a  friendly  intercourse 
existed  between  the  Beau  and  myself^  which  led  me 
to  infer  he  was  not  so  deficient  in  good  feeling  as  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case.  I  cite 
one  instance  among  many,  leaving  the  estimate  of 
its  worth  to  the  decision  of  the  impartial.  Some 
few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Calais,  Brummel  con- 
tracted a  liaison  with  a  young  French  girl,  who 
shortly  became  the  victim  of  a  pulmonary  com- 

1>laint,  which  ultimately  destroyed  her.  She  was 
ODg  ilL  During  the  whole  period  of  her  illness,  the 
Beaa  not  only  supplied  her  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  used  constantly  to  send  Uie  half  of  his 
^nnertober. 


If  be  had  kept  a  regular  cumne  in  hi?  establish-* 
ment,  and  been  in  affluent  circumstances,  there 
would  have  been  nothinjx  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
act ;  but  as  the  Beau's  means  were  very  limited  at 
this  time,  and  his  rlaily  dinner  was  sent  to  him  from 
Dessein's  at  five  francs  per  diem,  just  sufficient  for 
one  appetite,  the  abandonment  of  the  half  of  it  may, 
I  suggest,  be  fairly  considered  one  of  those  sacri- 
fices, although  trifling  in  appearance,  which  entitles 
the  person  who  makes  it  to  some  credit  for  good 
and  kindly  feeling.  During  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Beau's  residence  at  Calais,  he  was  comparatively 
well  off,  a  noble  duke  having  allowed  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  so  long  as  he  lived;  on  one 
occasion  he  received  one  thousand  pounds  through 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Moreon,  from  some  unki^own 
friend;  and  on  another  he  gained  a  prize  in  the 
French  lottery  to  the  amount  of  about,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  three  thousand  francs,  which  at  the 
time  was  very  acceptable,  and  caused  him  consider- 
able satisfaction.  He  told  me,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  good  fortune,  he  had  just  finished  his  toilet  pre- 
paratory to  taking  his  daily  walk,  wlien  Francois 
entered  the  room,  announcing :  **  Monsieur  a  gagn^ 
une  teme";  which  communication  was  agreeably 
confirmed  by  the  almost  immediate  presence  of  one 
of  the  functionaries  from  the  lotter)'-office  with  a 
wheelbarrow  containing  several  sacks  of  five-franc 
pieces.  This,  I  believe,  was  the' only  success  of  this 
description  the  Beau  ever  had,  although  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  risking  weekly  a  five-fnmc  piece  in 
some  one  of  the  lotteries  then  in  existence. 

Previous  to  Brummel's  leaving  Calais  for  Caen, 
to  take  possession  of  his  consulship,  his  circum- 
stances were  hy  no  means  flourishing ;  he  had  long 
lost  the  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  noble  donor  of  it,  and  I 
believe  he  had  brought  very  little  with  him  on  leav- 
ing England  in  1816.  He  told  me  he  once  won  in 
one  year  the  large  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  by 
play  at  Wattier's  and  at  Newmarket;  all  c^  which 
disappeai'ed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  acauired ;  in 
fact,  at  thf  stakes  be  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  an 
income  of^forty  thousand  pounds  was  required  rath- 
er than  that  simple  sum.  To  a  sixpence  with  a  hole 
in  it,  which  he  picked  up  one  morning  in  1818  in 
the  streets  on  leaving  Wattier^s,  he  attributed  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  his  good  for- 
tune ;  and  to  the  subsequent  loss  of  this  little  coin, 
all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  This  coin  he  kept 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  as  long  as  he  retained 
possession  of  it,  fortune  smiled ;  but  on  the  very  day 
this  precious  talisman  was  found  wanting,  his  bad 
luck  set  in,  and  with  Such  continuous  and  unremit- 
ting rigor,  that  he  soon  found  himself  totally  with- 
out funds.  He  told  me  he  advertised  in  several 
papers  with  a  view  of  recoTering  his  talisman,  and 
offered  fi\Q  pounds  reward,  but  without  success 
Mr.  Raikes,  in  his  Diary,  states  that  the  Beau  mere- 
ly picked  up  a  plain  sixpence,  and  bored  a  hole  in 
it  himself;  but  I  always  understood  from  the  Beau 
that  the  coin  he  found  had  a  hole  in  it  already 
made ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  circumstance,  he  con- 
sidered it  lucky.  From  this  slight  anecdote,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Beau  was  superstitious ;  and 
from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  should  say  he  was  very 
much  so. 

He  mentioned  to  me  that  the  phiy  at  Wattier's 
in  those  days  was  so  high  that  he  once  witnessed  the 
Honorable  Mr.  W go  double  or  quits  for  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds  ;  which  he  lost  No  pack  of 
cards  was  ever  played  with  twice,  and  when  a  hand 
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cuuuUncB  vhiuh  aSbrdi  no  inconsiderable  argu- 
ment ia  favor  of  that  abilitj'  to  conolliatc,  pleai^, 
soil  arausc  vrliith  he  K>  eniinciilly  jKWSCiaml. 

Ilia  ni^t^kclolli  n'as  of  white  t'ombrii',  of  large  di- 
mvimions,  H'oun<l  twicu  round  hia  neuk,  brought  down 
caija('iou.4lj-  in  lixint,  and  fiuitcned  by  n  small  gold 
]iin.  Tbia  peculiur  tie  wan  dciignntL'd  in  thmc  days 
iia  tlie  "  wat«rf)dl-tic.''  The  ueL'kuloth  iUalf  vaa  o 
lari^',  Hjuaru  piece  of  cambric,  out  of  which  twenty 
or  more  ties  lur  tlie  dandies  of  the  present  day  might 
easily  !iu  made.  I  nov  arrive  at  the  mudt  important, 
an'l  eertninly  the  moat  conspicuous  part  of  the  Beau's 
dresi,  and  one  on  the  selei-tiua  of  vrliich  be  bestowed 
much  lliuugbt  and  eunside ration,  —  his  waistcoat. 
This  was  generally  very  striking,  being  of  velvet,  of 
some  eoliHpieuous  color,  and  covered  with  flowets, 
woi-kcil  eitliur  in  nilk,  silver,  or  gold;  indeed,  this 
was  the  only  ihowjr  port  of.tbe  Beau's  attire.  His 
hat  was  of  tlie  fashion  of  former  days;  large,  wider 
at  tbe  top  thnit  at  the  Uittiira,  with  a'  iHrge,  upturned 
rim ;  under  it  was  a  well-arrnnged  wip;,  of  a  brown, 
color,  i^lightly  upproaehin;;  to  red,  t^i  keep  bis  wliis- 
kunt  in  countenance.  His  teeth  were  suiall,  hia  chin 
ratlier  prominent.  When  out  walking,  he  alwaj-s 
carried  a  very  neat  cone  with  a  gold  or  silver  head. 
His  indoor  dress  in  the  morning  wna  rather  consfuc- 
uous,  the  ilruning-gown  l>eini;  of  thick  ulk  covered 
with  luuidaumely- worked  flowers,  with  slippera  to 
aorres|)uod ;  Mic)  aa  the  wig  was  not  on  duty  till  ho 
had  completed  his  hulet  fur  his  daily  walk,  a  hand- 
KHUO  velvet  cap,  with  a  gold  toasul  at  its  top,  occu- 
pied its  place,  eu  tliat  the  Beau,  in  his  moraiug's 
cotitumuiliad  somewhat  tEie  appearance  of  a  majji- 
cian  or  aelrulogur.  Ills  mornings  wore  employed  m 
reailing  newspapers  and  French  aovuls,  and  in  mix- 
ing his  snuB",  which  he  kijjt  in  Jars  in  his  cellar ;  his 
favorite  mixture  was  Martinique  and  Bolingero. 
The  o^ralion  of  blcndine  his  suulTs  I  have  ullen 
Men  hiin  perform  on  a  1317^  piece  of  pan^hnient 
with  an  ivory  spoon.  Althoiu:h  he  had  a  great  va- 
riety of  haudsonie  and  valuable  snufl-lioxes,  the  one 
which  hu  liabituiilly  earriuJ  was  a  lai^ie  ordinary 
one  of  "  paiiier-uiiehd." 

The  sitting-room  in  which  he  passed  many  years 
of  his  lifii  U  Ijelcux's,  the  librariim  in  the  Hue 'Roy- 
ale,  Calais,  was  remarkably  well  arranged,  the  tvpe 
of  his  foi'iiiur  room  in  Lunilon,  although  an  a  amaller 
scale.  Although  there  were  no  paintings  of  much 
value,  there  were  «cver)d  vmall  handsome  book  and 
other  cases  of  Japan  luid  martjiietet^c,  on  the  lope 
of  wliieh  were  placed  various  curious  specimens  of 
ehiiui  and  fnuu-boxes.  all  of  which  eventually  dis- 
appeared to  meet  some  preffing  emergency.  I 
never  cuuld  learn  precisely  what  becamu  of  them, 
but  I  ratlier  fancy  tliey  encountered  Uie  usual  fate 
which  objects  of  this  character  meet  with  when 
they  full  wilhui  the  rcmorsclefis  gra»p  of  some  cor- 
inuruut  of  a  cre<litor.  who  ilepreeiates  before  he 
seixes,  so  that  tiiat  which  was  purehued  at  great 

j     cost,  goes  linally  for  the  smallest  trlHe. 

I  If  the  Beau's  life  offers  no  positive  lessons  of  in- 
struction, it  exhibits  many  iiupurtant  negative  ones ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  sometimes  i[uile  as  useful  and  in- 
strui'live  to  aaeertain  why  one  man  f:uled,  as  to  dis- 
cover why  another  hiis  siieeeeded;  to  be  made  early 
aciiuaintcd  witli  that  which  ou^rht  to  be  Krupulously 
avoided,  because  it  is  injurious,  is  salutarv  knowl- 
edge ;  and  as  it  is  uiiich  more  easy  to  avoiO  what  is 
bwl,  than  to  pursue  and  imitate  that  which  is  good 
and  praiseworthy,  a  n^^tivu  lesson  of  this  eharaetcr 
is  nut  without  value ;  it  is  readily  learned  and 
adopted,  because   it   requires  ~'~~     ~    '    ' 


compatible  with  the  greatest  indolence;  whereas,  to 
emulate  the  fjcat  and  noble  deeds  of  the  exemplary 
niid  distinguuiheil,  requires  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able energy,  determination,  and  virtue. 

From  the  Bcau'a  life,  much  instruction  ot  this 
valuable  clescription  may  be  derived,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  upoa 
the  great  stage  of  social  life ;  and,  although  I  admit 
there  is  comparatively  little  which  snggests  itself  as 
worthy  of  imitition, — ^  little  of  a  positive  character, 
—  there  is  mnch  which  may  be  received  in  the 
shape  of  warning.  The  Beau,  however,  poBaened 
many  good  qualities,  but  thoHe,  unfortunately,  proved 
his  bane,  and  were  the  precursoi?  of  his  downialt. 
He  excelled  to  an  eminent  degree  in  the  art  of 
malting  himself  agreeable  to  othcFT,  so  that  his  so- 
ciety was  cousidered  an  acquisition,  and  be  vraa 
tempted  to  leave  bis  own  sphere,  and  to  embark  in 
one  which  eventually  proved  his  ruin.  At  tlie  cotn- 
mencemont  of  hia  career  at  Kton,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  amongst  bis 
school-fellows,  and  form»]  those  connections  which 
were  subsequently  of  so  much  apparent  service  to 
him  at  the  commencement  of  hie  social  career. 

Tbe  wlvantnges  of  public-school  eilucation,  in  coo- 
sideratjon  of  the  valuable  connections  there  formed. 


generally  supposed ;  ndther  do  thooe,  as  a 
rule,  who  were  very  great  friends  at  school,  continue 
to  be  friends  in  after-life,  if  their  social  pactions  ai« 
ditferent.  But  that  considerable  social  aJvuilagea 
are  derivable  from  pubLc-scliool  education  cannot 
be  denied.  In  Brummcl's  case,  the  connectic»is 
which  hu  Ibrmed  at  Eton  were  kept  up  and  con- 
tinued for  several  special  reaBOns,  cniefly  of  a  pei^ 
sonal  ehnractfT,  and  not  on  general  grounds. 

In  tbe  first  place,  in  consoiiuence  of  having  en- 
tered a  fashionable  cavalry  regiment,  and  being 
quiirtered  at  Brighton,  and  having  by  tome  for- 
tuitous eircumstance  become  acquainted  with  tbe 
Regent,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  of  his 
former  school  fellows,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
raufc,  readily  occurred  ;  and  as  be  still  possessed  the 
"  ma^c  art""  to  please,  his  society  was  sought,  so 
that  in  his  case,  as  far  as  advantages  of  that  character 
can  be  appreciated,  his  having  been  educated  at 
Eton  proved  of  value  to  him ;  but  rtspicejintm ;  in 
coiu^quence  of  this  association  wiUi  men  of  rank, 
and  of  expensive  and  dissipated  haUts,  he  lieeame 
immenied  m  those  habits  of  vice  and  cxtmviignnce 
which  soon  swallowed  up  his  small  means,  ami  led 
to  certain  acts  which  compelled  him  to  Ic.ive  tui 
country.  He  inherited  from  bis  father  upwards  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  that  hod  he  £M-tUDal«lr 
eonformud  to  circumstances,  and  kept  within  Ui«t 
sphere  in  which  his  birth  and  fortune  ouf^t  to  luva 
induced  him  to  confine  himself,  be  might  haie  ]U9)vd 
a  very  agreeable  and  happy  life  without  the  •acriiiee 
of  independence,  and  have  escaped  all  the  pain  sad 
humiliation  which  be  subsequently  nndcrwcnl  brfbre 
the  great  outicUniax  of  his  miprisonuient  and  deatb 

He  was  confined  in  a  common  jail ;  herding  id  * 
small,  comfortless  room  with  other  dcbtorr,  wh^vdigr 
he  was  subjected  to  an  ordeal  of  suETering  and  pHv*- 
tion  most  trj'ing  to  any  man,  but  e?peeialty  to  la  ana 
who  had  eiuoycd  all  the  luxuries  of  Lfe.  and  wbo  ' 
was,  if  poe^ble,  overscrupulous  on  oU  maiur?  coo- 
nectud  wilb  comfort  and  cleanlini9i&.  Ue  w«  i 
carcerated  in  the  month  of  Alay.  1S3S,  at  Ui«  suit 
M.  Lcveui,  a  banker  at  Calais,  to  when  ba 
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indebted  to  the  amount  of  sHsvcral  thousand  francs. 
M.  Ia!Vcux  hiul  IbriiU'rl^*  bt;en  a  personal  fi*icnd  of 
the  Beau*is  but  at  List,  lMrcomiii<;  tii*ed  of  bts  repeated 
unfnlfilled  promi^es  to  ]>ay,  carried  out  this  extreme 
iiiea>'ure. 

Tlie  Bi>au  was  arrested  with  all  those  external 
ceremonies  whicli  usually  attend  an  operation  of 
*Jiis  character  in  France,  so  that  the  fact  of  his  niis- 
hrtune  was  iiuuiediatcly  promulgated  amongst  his 
fiends  and  other  resident;!  at  Caen ;  and  although 
tlere  was  a  dispa^ition  to  relieve  him  from  his  em- 
barrsi^iu;;  position,  the  sum  required  for  this  pur- 
poie  watf  far  too  large  to  be  obtained  from  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  his  comparatively  new  friends 
and  acquai  n  tancea.  The  captive  was  taken  com plcte- 
ly  W  surprise,  and  complained  bitterly  of  M.  Leveux 
havng  given  him  no  intimation  of  his  intentions. 

Ai  may  be  readily  ima|;incd,  the  Beau  felt  this 
humtiation  severely,  especially  as  felons  as  well  as 
debtcrs  were  confined  m  this  prison.  The  hanl- 
ships  which  he  at  first  underwent  were,  however,  to 
a  gresi  extent  modified  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  his  friends,  and  he  experienced  no  lack  of  the 
necessAnes  of  life.  Ader  nearly  three  montlis*  in- 
carcerstion,  he  wa«  liberated  by  the  generous  inter- 
position of  his  former  friends  in  England,  who  con- 
tributedsuflicient  to  pay  off  Monsieur  Leveux  ;  and 
I  believe  also  a  liirther  sum  was  subscribetl  to  secure 
to  him  asmaU  annuity,  so  as  to  ri*.scue  him  from  ab- 
solute wait;  he,  however,  only  survived  the  great 
misfortnnt  of  imprisonment  Ava  years.  Previous  to 
his  incarcoralion,  he  had  experienced  one  or  two  se- 
vere attacks  of  illness,  approaching  to  paralysis.  On 
leaving  prilon,  he  returned  to  his  former  quarters, 
and  as  lie  lined  at  a  table  d'iidte  most  days,  was 
still  an  objett  of  curiosity  to  tourists  and  others  who 
chanpud  to  \nsA  a  few  days  at  Caen. 

But  it  wis  evident  to  all  who  hail  previously 
known  tiie  pior  Beau  that  he  was  much  altered ; 
indeed,  sympoms  of  his  intellect  being  impaired 
had  already  <iecome  visible ;  finally,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  arruiged  by  his  friends  that  he  should  be 
transferred  to  t  hospital,  called  Le  Bon  Sauveur, 
superintended  Ir  nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  where 
every  attention  vas  sliown  him  durin*;  tlie  last  lew 
raontlis  which  pnceded  bis  decease ;  his  mind  was  so 
far  gone  that  he  vas  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
various  acts  of  kndness  which  were  extended  to 
him,  although  it  w^  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Sisters  that  he  vas  verv  dcK'ilc  and  easy  of  man- 
agement; heenterd  the  3on  Sauveur  in  the  year 
1838,  and  died  in  1840.  Agi*eeablv  to  my  own 
feelings,!  cannot  cotvlude  this  slight  sketch  of  some 
portions  of  the  ohl  Btau^s  life,  without  doing  jiLstice 
to  the  many  good  qi^lities  whieli  I  know  he  pos- 
sessed ;  1  pa<aed  many  igrceable  days  with  him,  the 
recollection  of  which  resuscitates  all  the  friendly 
feelings  which  I  formeiv  entertained  for  him.  I 
always  found  him  trutlnd,  generous,  and  sincere. 
His  coursigH  was  umiuesiionable,  and  his  spirit  of 
that  decided  and  markeil  diaraeter  which  induced 
him  instantly  to  resent  the^lightirst  indignity  which 
was  intentionally  otfered  tcHiim.  As  a  companion, 
hw  qualities  were  of  the  hijlhetit  onler ;  he  was  al- 
wa}'s  cheerful,  amusing,  and  full  of  anecdote,  and 
there  was  a  natural  exuberait«>  of  joyousncss  and 
fun  alN»nt  him.  which  made  hiH^u^lety  at  all  times 
agn*.eablc. 

In  conclu.sion,  I  intro<luce  toUie  notice  of  my 
reatlers  a  letter  which  I  receive*,  from  the  Beau 
Irom  Caen,  datiMl  February  19, 183\  inasmuch  as  it 
ie  written  in  his  U2»ual  gay  and  animi^cl  style. 


Cakh,  February  19,  18t8. 

Mt  dear  ■  :  Your  letter  has  been  long  staring 
me  in  the  face  like  an  injured  ghost,  but  till  the 
present  instant  I  have  not  mustered  up  sufficient 
resolution  to  answer  it,  and  even  now  I  should  per* 
haps  have  neglected  its  pale  reproaching  looks,  nad 
not  I  met  with  an  accident  (youn^  devil  that  I  am^ 
in  jumping  out  of  a  citadine  la.st  night,  by  the  wliich 
juvenile  freak  I  have  severely  sprained  my  ri^ht 
knee,  and  if  it  mav  be  any  retributive  satisfaction 
to  you,  it  is  so  much  swelled  that  it  will  confine  me 
chez  moi  two  or  three  days.  Tliis  annoys  me,  and 
puts  me  out  of  temper,  for  it  is  the  very  meridian 
of  our  gay  season  here,  and  so  you  must  not  expect 
to  be  amused  by  anything  I  may  write  to  you.  I 
wish  to  heaven  F— ,  with  her  constitntional  pro- 
priety and  invariable  indulgent  kindness  to  me,  was 
at  my  elbow  to  rub  the  afflicted  part  with  the  cam- 
phorated stuff  my  Sangrado  has  ordered.  I  would 
have  written  to  you  before  the  expiration  of  last 
summer,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was  continually 
gadding  about  to  different  places  in  tlie  environs, 
and  from  time  to  time  I  protracted  all  cpisolatorj- 
debts  and  <luties.  Since  the  short  days  of  autumn 
and  winter  have  regenerated  society  here,  and  the 
truffles  and  the  whist,  I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
been,  but  from  my  idleness  and  dissipation  I  ha^-e 
unconsciously  limited  my  writing  to  passports  and 
to  bills  of  three  months.  What  a  perfect  reverse  of 
the  tranquil,  innocent  life  I  led  dunng  so  many  years 
at  Calais,  is  that  by  which  I  have  been  led  away  at 
this  place!  Nothing  but  feasting,  play,  and  dan- 
cing ;  to  be  sure  I  do  not  meddle  but  in  a  moderate 
way  with  the  second  amusement ;  and  the  ^^  dear 
ci^atures  "  most  amiably  dispense  with  my  entering 
into  the  latter  public  attention.  Two  or  three 
places  to  go  to  every  evening,  and  all  consisting 
of  the  very  best  society;  it  is  indeed  principally 
formed  of  the  ancienne  Aonnarule  fwbtesse  resident 
here  in  their  old  staring  hdtels,  all  Carlists  or  Henry 
V.  to  the  backbone ;  but  as  I  never  interfere  with 
political  principles  or  absurdities,  I  manage  to  live 
on  the  /laine  familiar  teruis  of  intimacy  with  the 
modem  prcfet  and  with  the  fallen  peer. 

I  think  L ^n  has  done  right  in  marrying  Maile- 

moiselle  O ^r;  he  could  never  expect  anythinj^ 

better,  and  tlic  quiet  conjusal  state  may  prolong  his 
life  a  few  years  more,  if  sue  reuiains  with  him  so 
long.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  B — —e  R  d, 
remplie  with  regrets  and  civil  expressions  at  tho 
altered  condition  of  Calais  —  from  which  place  he 
wrote  —  since  my  departure;  nolxxly  scarcely  to 
speak  to,  nobody  to  dine  with.  He  says,  however, 
he  stood  godfather  the  <lay  nrevious  to  a  last-bom 

of  M *s,  eighteen  at  the  subsequent  repast, — raw, 

sanguinary  beef,  and  barbarous  cabbage  !  He  does 
not  mention  the  conoioes^  so  I  presume  he  is  ashamed 

of  them ;  he  adds  that  £ y,  the  second  female 

oflspring  from  tliM  veritable  qarenne  de  iapins,  is 

about  to   be   married   to  a  Mr.  P 1  (who  the 

devil  is  he  V),  who  is  allowed  only  £  100  a  year  by 
his  f:ither,  and  tha\t  if  he  marries  without  his  con- 
sent, he  will  foriuit  that.  Nothing  like  settling  in 
matrimonial  life. 

I  sec  by  the  pa))ers  that  M k  has  been  bitten 

in  endeavoring  to  bite  a  (vcrman  baron ;  damages 

agiiinst  the  said  M k,  whom  the  iournal  styles 

<i  Mr.  M k,  £  200,  —  a  picture-4leali  ig  trans- 
action of  the  lotvest  description. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  F y;  and  if 

you  go  on  maiming. the  poor  snipes,  and,  as  usual, 
tuck  yourself  up  after  dinaer  for  the  rest  of  the 
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evening  in  joar  arm-chair,  to  redeem  by  snoring 
those  physical  forces  exhausted  by  the  day's  exer- 
cise, enjoin  her  to  write  to  me  difixisiyely  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  parole  I  will  answer  her.  —  ▼  ^trr  truly 
yoors,  6.  B. 

Have  yon  read  the  Coconf  Chaiming!  And 
Le  Due,  and  Le  Pagty  and  La  Princesse,  and  Le 
SauS'Officier,  Walter  Scott's  Bob  of  Paris  is 
wretched,  —  Cooper's  Bravo  of  Venice  worse. 

DEMI-MONDE  LITERATURE. 

A  NEW  journal  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  ap- 
peared in  raris,  which  is  understood  to  represent 
the  views,  ideas,  and  interests  of  the  frailer,  though 
more  powerful  portion  of  the  ladies  of  that  city. 
This  valuable  paper  comes  out  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, thus  acting  upon  the  reader  as  the  discourse  of 
a  Mvorite  divine  acts  upon  her  more  reputable  sis- 
ters, and  giving  a  sort  of  pleasant  tone  to  her  mind 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  is  printed  on  a  sipgle 
sheet,  of  a  charming  roee-pink  hue,  and  may  oe 
pnrchased  for  the  modest  sum — the  only  modest 
reature  it  possesses — of  two-pence  halfpenny. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  contributors  seem  to  be 
ladies,  —  Turlurette,  Marie,  Ck>ra,  and  the  rest. 
We  are  promised  the  disclosure  of  some  singular 
mysteries,  **  toujours,  bien  entendu,  du  cdt^  f<Smi- 
nin," — a  reservation  which  naturally  rather  en- 
hances than  decreases  the  attractions  of  the  pink 
sheet  This  promise,  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  fulfiUea.  The  singular  mysteries  are  still 
kept  profoundly  dark  in  the  recesses  of  Turlurette's 
bosom,  and,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  Tur- 
lurette's fashion  of  life,  one  may  suspect  that  she 
has  as  little  story  to  tell  as  the  need)r  xnife-grinder. 
The  *'  soiled  dove  "  has,  as  a  rule,  a  singular^  small 
collection  of  views  or  ideas.  A  journal  professing 
to  represent  them  would  be  rather  like  the  famous 
chapter  on  the  Snakes  of  Norway.  They  have  no 
ideas.  Plucking  well-feathered  voung  pigeons,  and 
surpassing  their  rivals  in  riot  and  extravagance,  are 
the  two  processes  which  exhaust  their  simple  views. 
Four  pages  of  pointless  jests,  witless  little  anecdotes, 
senseless  little  songs,  and  little  bits  of  gossip  about 
the  play,  are  perhaps  as  faithful  a  representation  of 
th»  minds  of  these  fascinating  creatures  as  one 
could  desire.  The  pink  sheet  is  the  result  of  hold- 
ing up  the  mirror  to  the  understandings  of  the  mer- 
cenary fair.  The  Aspasia  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  of 
other  cities  too,  has  her  amusing  qualities  exactly 
reflected  in  the  truly  brilliant  anu  delicate  wit  of 
her  literary  organ.  For  instance :  *'  One  day  at 
the  Casino  Cadet  a  fine  lady  with  whom  L  was 
dancing  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  gloves  on. 
*  It  does  n't  matter,'  he  replied.  *  I  '11  wash  my 
hands  after  the  quadrille.' "  Or  the  picture  of 
married  bliss :  "  My  dear,  you  are  yawning." 
**  Very  likely,  husband  and  wife  only  counting  as 
one,  when  I  'm  by  myself  I  'm  bored."  .... 

The  idea  of  a  registry  of  this  kind  of  all  the 
spiteful  things  which  women  of  loose  morals  find  to 
say  of  one  another,  is  so  exceedingly  happy,  that 
one  wonders  why  some  of  the  enterprising  young 
members  of  the  fashionable  world,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, have  never  taken  it  up.  They  certainly  man- 
Eage  these  things  better  in  France.  Imagine  the 
leasure  which  would  be  given  to  the  horse-taming 
eroines  of  the  Row,  if  they  could  awake  every 
Sunday  morning,  with  the  proud  knowledge,  that 
their  obiter  dicta  of  the  week  were  being  diffused 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town,  on  pink 


paper.  Macaulay  dwells  with  just  pride  on  the  fact, 
that  words  spoken  in  the  Senate  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  read  in  Edinburgh  in  the  aflcmoon,  and 
reach  the  remotest  Highlands  by  night  If  the  Pa- 
risian notion  is  borrowed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
elegant  jests  or  pungent  sarcasms  vented  by  Anony- 
ma  in  her  box  at  the  Opera,  on  Saturday  night, 
should  not  be  eagerly  reaa  at  the  Sunday  breakfast 
in  London,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  morn- 
ing and  aflernoon  services  in  the  country.  Indeed, 
we  dcn't  see  why  some  sort  of  international  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  made.  Everything  in  these 
days  has  its  international  aspect,  from  dc^-shows, 
downwards ;  and  an  oij^an,  which  contained  all  the 
fine  things  which  had  been  done  and  said  in  the 
Quartier  Br^da  on  the  one  side,  and  in  Fimlicoon 
the  other,  would  perhaps  do  as  much"  to  cement  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  as  the  traiqoil 
emulation  in  manufactures,  and  the  peaceful  nTalry 
of  the  iron-clads.  As  yet,  the  French  ladies  have 
scarcely  got  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English.  One  of  the  contrilm- 
tors  to  the  pink  sheet,  writing  under  the  cuiioo^ly 
compounded  title  of  A^pasie  Dea  Maria,  forvanb  a 
little  story,  which  we  venture  to  reproduce  with  lit- 
tle fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  a  respectable  Eng- 
lish family.  An  hotel  at  Nice  is  the  scene  of  the 
myth :  — 

An  English  family  had  been  living  tbere  for 
some  time. 

Two  dau^ters,  a  father  and  a  mother. 

This  fanuly,  which  is  noble  and  rich,  is  inde- 
fatigable in  attending  the  balls  of  the  Fretect 

One  of  the  blonde  youiig  ladies  met  a  >'oung  man 
there  on  three  occarions. 

One  evening  the  fiunily  came  down  U  dinner. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  is  missing. 

The  mother,  who  has  jnst  left  her,  opposes  that 
she  11  be  down  directly. 

One  hour  passes  ....  two  ....  the  whole  even- 
inv. 

Excftement  of  the  fitther  and  motbar. .... 

All  is  in  a  revolution  at  the  hotel 

The  next  day  they  learn  that  the  young  lady  was 
seen  with  a  young  gentleman. 

The  day  after  Uiat  the  parents  fet  the  fi^owing 
letter. 

The  "leune  lady"  would  appetr  to  have  written 
to  them  m  two  languages,  for  ths  letter  is  printed 
by  the  Aspasian  contributor  thuf :  — 

"  Dear  Father  and  Mother, 
"  Un  petit  Fran9ai8  m'avait  pronis  son  nom.    Je  Tai 
sui  vi.    II  m'a  trompde  et  m'a  laifs^  k  rH6tel  de  Genes. 
II  dtait  mari^  et  suis  retenue  pur  la  somme  dc  tda, 
Uvres.    Envoycz-moi  cctte  somne  et  votre  pardon. 

"  Votre  respectneuse  flic,        Miss  Mabt." 

The  result  was  that  the  faJier  at  once  forwanled 
the  sixteen  pounds,  and  sJnt  poor  "Miss  Mary" 
home.  "  Qui  disait  done,"  concludes  Aspasie  Dea 
Maria,  "  que  les  Anglais  n'^taient  point  fantaifi9' 
test"  So  very  diflferen^  from  the  Trench  in  this 
respect,  of  course. 

Not  the  least  remai^ble  thing  about  the  con- 
tributors is  their  cancbr  as  to  the  secrets  of  tlieir 
craft.  The  share  wbch  fxfudre  de  riz  has  in  their 
comeliness  is  a  standng  joke.  Anna,  for  instance, 
gets  very  cross  because  Juliette  insists  upon  going 
at  full  gallop  in  «^he  Bois,  which  makes  all  the 
powder  come  of.  "Tiens,  voici  U  boite,"  aa^-s 
Juliette,  immedAtely  passing  the  box  to  her  in  a 
friendly  way.    Thdr  passion  for  money  is  as  little 
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concealed  as  the  artificial  aource  of  their  eharms. 
Nathalie  honestly  assures  us  that  Renter's  verses 
are  fully  as  true  in  1866  as  they  were  in  1731 :  — 

"  Que  par  de  joh^)  Tern,  par  une  chaneonnette, 
Uq  amant  trouve  ij^rdce  anpr^s  d*aoe  coquettOj 
Je  le  crois  bien ; 
Mais  que  cent  pistoles  en  prose 
Ne  fiissent  mieux  la  meme  cbosOi 
Je  n^en  crois  rten." 

It  a  rather  amusing  series  of  papers, —- the  only 
thing,  indeed,  worth  reading  in  these  pink  sheets, 
Entitled  a  "Voyage,"  not  round  tlie  world,  but 
round  the  demx-^mofuley  the  authoress  exhibits  the 
ugtness  of  the  country'  through  which  she  is  taking 
us  li^ith  an  effect  to  which  the  sternest  moralist  could 
not  approach.  The  lying,  affectation,  greediness, 
and  utter  rascality  of  the  women,  and  the  follv  and 
infataation  of  their  dupes,  are  depicted  with  a  coarm- 
ing  inconsciousness  on  the  part  of  our  guide  that 
this  ^rdid  trickery  is  in  any  way  either  wonderful 
or  objectionable.  The  picture  of  the  actress  **en 
dispoi^bilit^  "  is  marked  by  an  exceeding  frankness. 
Most  a*  the  leading  characters,  it  would  seem,  make 
a  pretence  of  following  the  drama.  As  soon  as  she 
has  left  the  Conservatoire,  say  at  eighteen,  the  lady 
is  taken  by  her  mother  to  travel.  On  this  journey 
she  signs  several  engagements,  —  at  Vienna  with  a 
ficld-maishal,  retired  from  service,  who  consoles  him- 
self for  the  wounds  of  war  by  cultivating  the  arts ; 
*'k  Berlia,  avec  un  princii)icule  aUemand,  qui  lui 
donne  un  traitement  ue  ministre,  et  auquel  elle  rend 
de  mauvait  traitements ;  k  Hambourg,  avec  un  ban- 

2uier  artiste,  qui  lui  donne  un  aper9u  du  litre 
change"  Then  she  arrives  at  St  retersburp,  with 
the  fixed  i<lea  of  becoming  a  princess,  while  the 
fixed  idea  of  her  mother  is  to  ^*  avenge  the  French 
army.**  "  The  first  attains  her  end  sometimes,  the 
latter  invariably."         a 

All  this  time  the  dramatic  art,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lot  of  plays  in  paper  covers,  remains  buried. in  an 
old  bandbox.  The  result  of  the  tour  is  that  the 
actress  finds  henelf  without  her  memory,  her  voice, 
or  her  theatrical  knowledge,  "  mais  elle  a  ^agnd  une 
position  financi^ro  avouable."  With  this  capital 
she  ^fB  up  businesi  in  Paris.  She  speaks  Russian, 
smokte  cigarettes,  calls  hfer  coachman  moujick, 
covers  herself  with  furs,  and  devours  caviare  at 
every  meal.  Arms  are  quartered  on  the  panels  of 
her  coach,  and  she  calk  herself  Baroness  or  Countess, 
or  anything  else  she  chooses.  Her  excellent  mother 
passes  for  aunt  or  companion  nominally,  and  in 
reality  manages  the  house  and  conducts  all  affairs 
with  the  pawnbroker.  She  has  her  reception  days, 
like  her  neighbors,  and  counts  all  sorts  of  rich  and 
titled  foreigners  among  her  visitors.  At  the  play 
she  alwayi  has  one  of^those  dark  big  boxes  known 
as  baignoires,  **  being  very  well  aware  that  one  is 
never  so  much  remarked  as  when  one  tries  to  escape 
observation.'*  Whetlier  she  means  all  this  to  oe 
a  kind  of  student's  manual  or  handbook  of  etiquette 
for  youne  ladies,  or  a  piece  of  descriptive  natural 
history  for  the  use  of  the  world  in  general,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Probably  it  is  the  former.  Any- 
thing like  a  scoffing  treatment  of  a  subject  so 
momentous  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  would  be 
as  fatal  as  an  attack  upon  cant  and  bigotry  in  the 
columns  of  a  religious  newspaper. 

One  lady  contributes  a  little  ^tory  to  the  effect 
that,  finding  herself  in  the  room  of  a  male  friend, 
and  it  beinff  one  of  her  few  principles  never  to  neg- 
lect any  chance  of  rummaging  an  open  drawer, 
especially  if  it  were  marked  Tombeau  aes  souoenirSf 


she  came  upon  varions  letters  of  dimuflsal  from  his 
former  acquaintances.  Perhaps  one  of  them  will 
suffice  for  llnglish  readers :  — 

"  My  dear :  You  don't  deserve  either  my 

love  or  my  regrets,  and  I  *m  going  to  forget  you  in 
a  ball  this  very  evening;  but  as  my  hair  is  indispen- 
sable, be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  me.  Ever  yours, 
Martha.  —  P.  S.  You  '11  find  the  curls  in  the  sec- 
ond drawer,  close  to  the  rice-jwwder." 

At  all  events,  nolxnly  can  accuse  our  delightfid 
female  contemporary  of  making  vice  at  all  attractive. 
The  soiled  dove  is  transfixed  by  quill  pens  taken 
from  its  own  bosom. 

SIR  RALPH'S  HERIOT. 

A  LANOA8HIKE  TRADTTIOK. 

Asitton-under-Lyne,  or,  as  it  appears  in  an- 
cient chronicles,  ^*  Ashton-sub-Lima,"  is  a  market 
town  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tame,  Lancashire, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Manchester.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  thriving.  It  is  ad- 
mirably adapted,  by  its  situatioif,  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  manufacture.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  populous  neighborhood,  has  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  coal,  and  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  England. 

In  the  "good  old  times" — that  far-off  period 
which  so  many  people  talk  and  read  about  with 
pleasure,  but  to  which  so  few,  if  any,  would  like  to 
return  —  Ashton  was  the  seat  of  the  Ashton,  or 
Assheton  family.  A  Sir  John  Assheton,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Sixth  Henry,  became  possessed  of  the 
Alanor  of  Assheton  on  payment  of  one  pennv  an- 
nuallv.  This  worthy  knight  is  said  to  have  built  the 
old  church,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
seats  for  the  common  people.  With  a  gallantry 
which  adds  fresh  lustre  to  his  spurs,  the  number  of 
these  seats  being  limited,  they  were  given  exclusively 
to  the  women,  —  the  tenants*  wives  and  daughters. 

Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Ralph, 
who  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  the 
Black  Knight  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  cere- 
mony observed  at  Ashton  on  Easter  Monday,  of 
"  Riding  the  Black  Lad  "  simply  commemorates  the 
popular  odium  in  which  Sir  Ralph  was  held ;  this 
custom  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  "  Guy 
Fawkes  **  proceeding  of  November  the  5th. 

Sir  Ralph  was  feared  and  hated  by  his  tenantry. 
He  was  permitted,  by  royal  lettera  patent,  to  exe- 
cute supreme  jurisdiction,  and  he  misused  his  trust. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  forms  of  taxation, 
originating  in  the  feudal  age,  but  perpetuated  long 
afterwards,  was  the  custom  of  heriotskip.  This  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fine  for  dyins.  A  cer- 
tain claim  could  be,  and  was,  made  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  on  the  property  of  the  deceased  tenant, 
and  it  fell  with  great  severity  on  widows  in  hum- 
ble circumstances.  Death  laid  low  the  bread-win- 
ner, and  the  landlonl  stopped  in  to  take  away  best 
part  of  the  scanty  store  the  dead  man  might  have 
scraped  together. 

Tnere  was,  so  says  tradition,  a  poor  widow  near 
Ashton.  Her  husband  had  held  his  little  farm  un- 
der Sir  Ralph  Ashton,  one  of  the  most  rapacious 
and  cruel  cJf  men.  The  character  borne  by  Sir 
^Iph  was  worthy  of  the  old  doggerel  which  set 
fortn  public  opinion  with  regard  tonim,  — 

»•  0  Jesii !  for  thy  mercy*«  sake, 

And  for  thy  bitter  paiwton, 
Save  w  from  the  nxe  of  the  Tower, 

And  fcmn  Sir  Balpk  of  AabUm  I  \' 
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He  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  he  had  no  yity  fbr 
die  Bick  or  the'  dying ;  he  showed  no  mercv  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan:  wherever  his  shadow  fell, 
trouble  came;  wherever  his  voice  was  heard,  weep- 
ing and  wailing  were  not  far  offl  When  Sir  Ralph 
heard  that  his  tenant  was  dead,  he  sent  an  impera- 
tive order,  commanding  that  the  heriot  should  be 
paid  without  delay,  'aow  the  widow  had  nothing 
with  which  she  could  satisfy  his  claim  except  one 
cow,  and  the  cow  was  the  chief  sustenance  of  her 
family.  The  widow  had  four  children  to  feed, — 
one  of  them  an  infant  not  many  weeks  old,  the  eld- 
est an  idiot  boy,  harmless,  but  useless,  strong  and 
active,  and  about  fourteen  years  old.  This  poor 
lad)  tenderly  beloved  of  his  mother,  was  to  her 
more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  —  not  that  he  would 
willingly  have  pained  her,  but  his  strange,  wild 
wa^'s  perplexed  her,  and  site  feared,  whenever  he 
was  out  of  her  sight,  that  he  would  come  to  harm. 

It  was  a  sad  scene  which  the  widow's  home  pre- 
sented on  the  Christmas  morning  of  1484.  Sharp, 
cold  weather, — weather  unusualfv  severe,  the  coun- 
try for  miles  around  covered  with  snow ;  the  rivers 
and  streams  bound  in  icy  fetters  ;  the  bleak  wind 
sweeping  and  moaning  tmt>ugh  the  forest  and  over 
the  waste,  as  if  it  were  chanting  a  Lenten  dirge 
rather  than  singing  a  Yule  carol.  Cold  outside  the 
miserable  home  a£  the  poor  widow,  and  colder 
within,  she  and  her  children  had  taken  a  little  milk 
and  eaten  a  little  porridee,  and  they  sat  huddled 
toother  over  a  few  red  embeos  on  the  hearth.  The 
idiot  boy  was  singing  softly  to  himself,  and  winking 
his  homy  eyes  at  the  fire ;  the  other  children  were, 
all  unwittinglv  making  their  sorrowful  mother  still 
sadder.  "Was  it  not  Christmas?  then  why  not 
have  holly  like  they  did  last  year, —  eh,  motlier  ? 
Wh^  not  have  a  Christmas  fiire,  —  we  should  like 
Chnstmas  fire,  mother  ?  And  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore father  comes  home»  and  shall  we  have  Christ- 
mas fire  to-day,  and  see  the  holly,  and  sing  as  we 
sang  last  Yule-tide?"  The  cow  lowed  from  her 
crib,  separated  only  from  the  fiunilv  by  a  slight  par- 
tition, and  the  sound  the  poor  beast  made  only 
served  to  deepen  the  misery  of  its  poor  mistress. 
The  Black  Kni^rht  of  Ashton  claimed  the  cow  for 
his  heriot,  and  if  he  took  her  there  was  only  death 
for  them. 

Suddenly  the  door,  which  had  been  dosed,  was 
flung  open,  and  Sir  Balph  Ashton  looked  in,  —  a 
tall,  squarely  built  man,  with  sinewy  limbs,  and  a. 
great  quantitv  of  dark  hair  on  head,  and  lips,  and 
cheeks,  and  chin.  His  eyes  glowed  like  fire,  and 
there  was  a  scqwI  on  his  face  that  betokened  a  storm. 

Harsh,  hard,  fierce,  and  cruel  were  his  words. 
He  had  himself  come  to  claim  his  own,  an4  he 
would  have  it;  the  heriot  was  his,  the  cow  was  his, 
none  should  deprive  him  of  his  rights.  Mercy !  it 
was  not  in  his  bond.  Leniency,  delay!  nothing 
was  said  of  either  in  his  feudal  charter.  Charity, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  feast  they  kept  that  day ! 
Sir  Ralph  laughed  his  own  harsh  laugh,  and  said  he 
had  no  time  for  fooling.  So  a  couple  of  fellows  who 
had  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  drove  out  the  poor 
beast  from  the  shed,  and  tne  knight,  with  a  tlireat 
of  expelling  the  family  from  their  miserable  hut, 
turned  to  uepart.  It  was  the  idiot  who  stopped 
him, — 

"  Beest  thou  our  liege  lord  ?  " 

"  Ay,  fool ;  what  hut  thy  pert  tongue  to  say  to 
that?** 

*'  The  liege  lord  will  die,  mother, — will  he  die  ?  " 

"  Hush,  wy,  hush  J"  said  the  widow. 


^  Nav,  let  the  brat  speak  out  What  of  it,  boy,  — 
what  if  I  should  die  ?  ^ 

'^  Then  thy  liege  lord  will  claim  heriot" 

*^  And  who  may  he  be  ?  " 

"  Old  Homie,  —  Beelsebub  I " 

**  And  what  heriot  should  I  pay  to  him  ?  "  rosred 
the  knight,  half  angry,  half  amused. 

"  Thy  soul." 

"  And  thy  body  shall  smart  for  it,  imbecile ! " 

"  Oh,  ha'  pity,  ha'  pity,  —  the  lad 's  daft ! "  and  the 
widow  threw  herself  before  the  knight,  who  rou^lj 
spumed  her  with  his  foot 

'*  Enough  of  this.  All  of  you  shall  suffer  for  thii. 
There,  no  whimpering."    He  strode  away  across  the 

snow,  and  never  once  looked  back. 

«  «         •    •  *  •  • 

Tliere  were  strange  doings  that  night  at  Ashton 
Hall.  It  was  rough  weather,  —  snowme  hard  sad 
freezing  hanl ;  but  the  company  was  still  numerooB, 
for,  when  the  lord  of  Ashton  dispensed  his  good 
cheer,  woe  to  those  tenants  who  slighted  his  hospi- 
tality 1  A  huge  fire  was  kindled  on  the  broad 
hearth,  but  it  gave  forth  no  bright  and  cheerfbl 
light ;  it  sputtered,  and  could  not  be  made  to  blaze. 
Tiie  air  was  damp  and  chilly ;  the  wassail  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  flavor,  ana  the  Christmas  plants 
looked  shrivelled  on  the  walls.  The  guests  spoke 
in  low  whispers,  and  affected  the  fire  rather  than 
engage  in  any  merry-making  sports ;  tlie  minstrels, 
in  their  little  oaken  gallery,  rubbed  their  benumbed 
hands,  and  felt  oppressed.  There  was  good  cheer; 
there  were  mummers  in  quaint  devices  of  all  sorts, 
hobby-hones,  and  what  not;  but  there  was  no 
mirth. 

About  six  in  the  afternoon.  Sir  Ralph  came  into 
the  hall,  and  glanced  angrily  round  upon  his  guests, 
and  his  indignation  broke  out  in  a  storm  of  reproach. 
Was  his  bounty  to  be  churfishly  received  by  his 
own  hinds  ?  I^  John  the  Slater,  and  Roger  the 
Miller,  and  Jack  the  Woodman,  and  Hobbe  o'  the 
Leghes,  come  there  to  a  feast  or  a  ftmeral  ?  Were 
blind  man's  buff,  hot  cockles,  and  bob-apple  too 
poor  sport  for  these  gentry  ?  Was  not  the  Christ- 
mas pie  lar^  enoufjh  or  good  enough  for  their  tastes  ? 
By  his  halidome,  it  shoi|ld  go  hwd  but  he  Hfbid 
teach  them  better  manners. 

While  the  angry  knight  was  dius  addressing  his 
guests,  —  guests  who  stood  appalled  before  him,  — 
one  of  the  mummers,  a  little  fellow,  clad  in  black, 
with  a  mask  having  horns,  and,  besides,  a  long  tail 
with  a  fluke  to  it,  cautiously  crept  out  of  the  group, 
and  stealing  unperceived  behind  the  angry  host, 
seized  him  oy  his  cloak,  and  tripped  him  on  the 
floor.  Sir  Ralph  had  never  in  his  whole  life  been 
so  humiliated.  Every  face  about  him  turned  white 
at  the  spectacle.  He  regained  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  catching  up  a  stout  oaken  cudgel,  dealt  aboat 
him  with  no  weak  hand.  The  guests  flew  before 
him  in  dismay,  and  were  chased  round  and  round 
the  hall  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Some  fell,  some 
escaped  into  the  open  air ;  but  the  black  mummer 
neither  fell  nor  fled.  He  was,  or  rather  seemed  to 
be,  everywhere  at  once.  He  was  safely  in  a  comer 
one  moment,  and  Sir  Ralph  was  making  sure  of  him, 
when  out  and  away  was  he,  dexterously  diving  and 
running  between  the  knight's  legs,  perhaps  upsetting 
him,  perhaps,  far  an  instant,  leaping  on  nis  back,  — 
here,  there,  everywhere,  making  the  hall  ring  with 
his  shrill  laughter. 

At  last,  no  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  guests  re- 
mained, with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  badlv 
hurt,  and  lay  groaning  on  the  floor.     Sir  Ralph 
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paused  to  tak«  breath,  and  look  about  hioL  Hiere, 
in  the  music  gallery,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
front,  sat  the  black  mammer,  swaying  his  body  to 
and  iro,  and  laughing  as  if  he  was  a  witneis  of  the 
drollest  affair  he  had  eyer  seen  in  his  life. 

'^Pull  down  the  rogue,"  called  out  Sir  Ralph. 
'*  Guard  the  stair.  Some  of  you  seize  him.  Bv  the 
Rood,  he  shall  par  for  his  sport ! "  The  ngure 
leaped  from  the  gallery,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
tlie  knight  Sir  Ralph  raised  hb  cud^l,  and  aimed 
a  stout  olow,  but  the  knave  avoided  it.  Again  Sir 
Ralph  strove  to  strike,  with  the  same  result  Then, 
in  a  shriU  voice,  heard  distinctly  over  the  haU,  the 
black  figure  cried,  — 

^  The  heriot !  the  heriot  1  Sir  Ralph,  I  came  to 
tell  thee  thy  lie^  lord  would  take  his  heriot  at 
Easter."  And,  with  these  wordB  and  a  diabolical 
laugh,  the  figure  vanished. 

sir  Ralph  hastily  quitted  the  hall.  He  was 
troubled.  Hurriedly  he  sent  for  his  priest  What 
passed  between  them  is  unknown.  Next  morning 
the  widow's  cow  was  returned  to  her ;  in  the  course 
of  the  day  assistance  was  sent  to  her  from  Sir 
Ralph's  almonry.  He  becapie  charitable.  He  was 
attentive  to  his  religious  duties.  He  forbade  any 
allusion  to  what  had  occurred  on  Christmas  night ; 
but,  as  the  year  advanced,  he  was  noticed  to  change 
in  other  respects:  he  bclcame  weak,  the  rigorous 
&st  of  Lent  told  on  him,  and  at  Easter  he  died. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Black  Knight 
of  Ashton.  It  is  related  by  various  authorities  with 
diflierent  embellishments,  and  its  explanation  is 
sometimes  sapematural,  and  occasionally  the  re- 
verse. Who  was  the  strange  visitor,  —  the  black 
mummer,  with  his  quaint  antics  and  dreadful  mes- 
sage ?  The  Evil  One,  say  some ;  a  **  Bo^art,**  full 
of  mischief,  say  others;  only  a  few  incune  to  the 
opinion  which  to  us  appears  the  most  probable, 
namely,  that  the  mummer  was  no  other  than  the 
idiot  boy,  —  witless  enough,  but  not  so  '*  daft "  as  to 
be  incapable  of  the  concoction  and  execution  of  an 
ingenious  trick, — mad  enough,  doubtless,  but  with 
'*  method  in  his  madness." 


TOUCHING  TIGERS. 

Ths  native  ground  of  the  tiger  has  been  greatlj 
too  much  restricted.  Some  writers  have  confined  it 
to  India  alone ;  others,  to  India  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula;  but  the  animal  extends  into  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Eastern  Russia,  to  the  confines  of  Si- 
beria, where  it  is  as  formidable  and  as  much  dread- 
ed as  in  the  Soonderbuns  of  Bengal.  The  strangest 
feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  beast  is  that  it  is 
unknown  in  China,  in  those  veiy  latitudes  which  are 
in  India  most  favorable  to  its  development  Hong- 
Kong,  for  instance,  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  iSe 
Soonderbuns,  but  the  tiger  is  quite  unknown  there 
or  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  Atkinson  is,  I  be- 
lieve, our  most  recent  authority  on  the  occurrence 
of  this  animal  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Si- 
beria. And  it  does  not  appear  that  its  size,  strength, 
or  ferocity  is  at  all  diminished  by  the  coldness  of 
that  climate. 

Hger  countries  are  so  varied,  that  the  tiger  can- 
not be  strictly  described  as  limited  to  any  particular 
form  of  country.  It  wanders  much,  taking  long 
joumeys  bv  night,  swims  wide  rivers  or  salt-water 
creeks,  lurks  in  dense  thickets  or  heavy  grass  or 
forest  when  in  the  nei^borhood  of  man,  but  ram- 
bles freely  over  the  open  inlands  thinly  inhabited. 
It  sacends  wooded  moontains  up  la  seven  or  eight 


thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  western 
parts  of  India,  bereft  almost  of  vegetation,  finds 
a  stronghold  in  the  numerous  deep  ravines  whieb 
cut  the  sur&ce  of  the  arid  plains. 

My  first  acqiuuntance  with  the  tiger  in  his  natural- 
state  was  made  in  a  country  which  has  onlv  of  late 
vears  become  known  to  Europeans.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  our  countrymen  towards  extirpating 
this  animal  in  the  jungles  of  the  Turraie,  and  the 
Morung,  and  other  parts  of  India,  wide  regions  still 
exist  within  and  on  the  confines  of  the  southwest 
frontier  of  Bengal  where  the  shot  of  the  sportsman 
has  seldom  if  ever  broken  the  silence  of  the  dreary 
woods. 

Along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Kolehftn,  in  K6- 
onjur  and  Mohurbuni,  where  the  Koel  and  the  By- 
tumee  wind  ripples  through  the  shades  of  far  extend- 
ing forests,  where  the  poor  Ho,  or  Sontal,  in  his 
wretched  clearing,  rears  his  solitary  hovel,  and  shares 
with  the  SAmbur  and  the  wild  pig  the  scanty  pro- 
duce of  his  litUe  field,  there  the  tiger,  instead  of 
lurking  in  the  jungle,  marches  boldly  fordi  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  seizes  the  bullock  at  the  plough, 
or  the  poor  husbandman's  half-naked  daughter, 
while  filling  her  pitcher  at  the  lonely  poM.  It 
comes  with  the  gathering  dusk  to  the  ill-fastened 
hovel  door,  brews  down  the  fence  in  which  the 
starving  kine  have  been  immured,  slays  in  a  few 
minutes,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  little  herd  on 
which  th6  owner  relied  for  his  subsistence,  and  often 
thus  succeeds  in  drivings  away  the  settler. 

But  even  in  these  wild  solitudes  man  sometimes 
maintains  his  supremacy  over  the  beast  of  the  field. 
The  Ho,  or,  as  ne  is  commonljr  called  by  more  civ- 
ilized neiehbors,  the  Kdle,  trained  from  boyhood  to 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  is  generally  an  adroit 
aroher,  and  man^  individuals  among  his  tribe  are 
singularly  intrepid  men.  He  has  need  to  be  so, 
who,  leaving  the  safety  and  comparative  comforts  of 
a  bulge  village,  with  no  weapons  but  bow  and 
arrows  and  a  light  battle-axe,  and  no  companions 
but  wife  and  children,  sallies  forth  into  the  wide 
farests,  where  man  never  trod  before,  and  founds 
there  a  new  settlement  Sometimes  two  or  three 
able-bodied  persons  of  his  "  keeley,"  or  clan,  will 
assist  him  in  felling  and  clearing  an  acre  or  two, 
and  once  or  twice  ne  may  revisit  his  native  town 
-to  purehase  seed  and  poultry  and  cattle.  But  with 
these  exceptions  the  new  settler  and  his  little  ftm- 
ily  live  and  labor  in  solitude,  and  must  by  their 
unaided  efforts  strive  for  mastery  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest 

Many  years  ago  — so  many,  that  names  of  per- 
sons and  of  some  places  concerned,  have  passed 
from  my  memory  — official  duties  led  me  to  a  small 
village  in  Rengrapeer,  one  of  the  remotest  and 
wildest  divisions  of  that  wild  country  the  Kolehftn, 
on  the  southwest  finontier.  The  hamlet  consisted 
of  some  five  or  six  cottages  in  a  cleared  space  cf 
as  many  acres,  surrounded  by  forest  A  brook, 
whence  the  women  of  the  village  procured  water, 
ran  by  the  bottom  of  a  slope,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  houses;  and  (a  usual  feature  in 
K61e  viUages)  a  few  large  slabs  of  slaty  rock  fixed 
in  the  ground  marked  where  ^  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  sleep."  Near  one  of  those  I  observed 
a  pole  erected,  on  which  grinned  the  skull  of  a 
tiger,  with  the  bones  <^  one  of  its  arms  dismembered 
half-way  up.  I  turned  to  the  villagers  near  me  for 
an  explanation,  and  heuti  this: 

The  daughter  of  the  Moonda,  or  heafl  man  of  the 
pbwe,  was  affianoed,  in  the  rode  native  fashion,  to 
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one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Tillage,  and  their  nup- 
tials were  to  coine  off  in  a  few  days.  One  evening 
the  girl  with  some  of  her  female  companions  went, 
as  w^as  their  daily  wont,  to  the  brook  already  men^ 
tioned,  to  bathe  and  fetch  water  for  the  household. 

They  had  been  absent  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  startling  voice  of  a  tiger,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  women,  suddenly  broke  the  silence 
of  the  hour,  and  before  the  roused  villagers  could 
snatch  their  arms,  the  eirls  came  flying  back  with 
horror  in  their  faces,  and  in  a  few  words  announced 
the  dreadful  fact  that  a  tiger  had  carried  off  one  of 
their  party.  It  was  the  Aioonda*s  daughter.  Her 
stout-hearted  kinsmen  rushed,  but  with  hopeless 
hearts,  to  the  rescue.  Foremost  among  these  was 
her  intended  husband,  and  close  by  his  side  his 
sworn  brother,  allied  to  him  by  a  ceremony,  common 
amongst  this  people,  of  tasting  each  other's  blood, 
and  swearing  to  stand  by  each  other  in  after  life, 
come  weal,  come  woe.  While  the  rest  were  follow- 
ing with  skill  and  caution  the  bloody  traces  of  the 
monster  and  his  prey,  these  two,  dashing  on  through 
the  dense  jungle,  soon  came  upon  the  object  of  their 
search.  In  a  small  open  space  (which  1  afterwards 
visited)  the  tiger  was  crouched  over  the  dead  body 
of  the  girl,  which  it  had  ali*eady  begun  to  devour. 
The  approach  of  the  hunters  roused  him,  and  he 
stood  over  the  carcass,  growling  defiance  at  the  two 
men. 

In  a  moment  an  arrow  from  the  bereaved  lover's 
bow  pierced  the  tiger's  chest.  It  struck  deep  and 
true,  but  not  so  as  (in  sporting  phrase)  to  stop  the 
dreadful  beast,  who.  from  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
{>ace6,  came  down,  with  his  peculiar  whirlwind 
niah,  on  his  assailant  The  young  man  had  just 
time  to  draw  his  **  kappee,"  or  battle-axe,  from  his 
girdle,  when  the  tiger  seized  him  by  the  left  wrist. 
The  man,  leaning  well  back  to  gain  room  for  the 
swing  of  the  axe,  drove  it  with  all  the  collected 
strength  of  rage  and  despair  into  the  tiger's  fore- 
arm, severing  the  massive  bone,  and  leaving  the 
blade  buried  in  the  muscles.  Next  moment  his 
head  was  crushed  within  the  monster's  jaws,  and 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  while  the  tiger,  tamed 
by  the  loss  of  blood,  turned  round  and  began  to 
limp  away.  All  occurred  so  rapidly,  that  the  sur- 
vivm^  comrade  had  not  shot  a  shaft,  but  now,  mad- 
dened, he  run  to  the  retreating  brute,  and  sent 
arrow  after  arrow  up  to  the  feather  into  its  side  and 
neck  until  it  rolled  over,  dying,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  ill-fated  young  couple.  The  tiger  still 
breathed  as  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  Thev 
struck  off  its  head,  dissevered  the  muscle  dv  which 
the  left  forearm  still  adhered  to  the  shoulaer,  and 
with  these  spoils,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  poor 
victims  borne  on  litters,  returned,  a  melancholy 
procession,  to  the  village.  The  above  minute  de- 
tails I  had  from  the  chief  actor  himself,  a  stalwart 
young  fellow.  The  event  had  occurred  not  more 
than  a  month  or  five  weeks  before,  and  the  sun-dried 
strips  of  flesh  still  adhered  to  the  ghasUy  trophy  on 
the  pole.  I  wished  to  have  brought  the  bones  away, 
but  they  gave  some  comfort  to  the  poor  old  Moon- 
d^'s  heart  Tliey  reminded  him  that  his  daughter 
had  not  died  unavenged,  and  I  left  them  there. 

Another  instance  that  became  known  tome  of 
heroism  among  the  Kdles,  is  of  a  more  homely  sort. 
In  another  part  of  Rengrapeer,  a  clearing  was  made 
in  the  forest  by  an  old  man,  his  wife,  her  sister,  and 
a  ^rown-up  daughter.  No  other  human  being  lived 
within  miles  of  their  solitary  hut,  and  the  head  of 
the  family  had  to  go  frequently,  and  always  alone, 


to  a  distant  village  for  the  neicenaries  of  Kfe.  ffis 
first  season's  ploughing  was  stopped  by  a  tiger  kill- 
ing one  of  the  only  pair  of  bullocks  he  posttcfced, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  other  to  buy  rice  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Before  the  next  rains,  he 
managed  to  procure  another  pair  of  oxen,  and  pa- 
tiently recommenced  the  tillage  of  his  little  ckau-- 
ing.  but  his  unwelcome  neighoor  again  robbed  bin 
of  a  bullock,  and  once  more  put  an  end  to  his  openh 
tions.  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  with  singalv 
hardihood  the  old  man  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
his  enemy  or  die  of  him.  The  bullock  lay  dead 
within  a  few  paces  of  a  patch  of  grass  which  inte^ 
vened  between  the  cleanng  and  the  forest ;  and  the 
man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
tiger,  knew  well  that  in  this  gi*as8  the  beast  would 
lie  until  the  cool  of  evening  summoned  him  to  sop 
upon  the  carcass.  He  proceeded  without  further 
ado  into  the  house,  armed  his  household,  the  three 
women  aforesaid,  with  a  bamboo  each,  placed  them 
in  line  along  the  edge  of  the  grass,  posted  hinaelf 
by  a  circuitous  route  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cover  where  it  skirted  the  junsle,  and,  having  given 
some  preconcerted  signal  to  his  auxiliaries,  waited, 
bow  in  hand  and  arrow  on  string,  for  his  dangerous 
enemy.  The  three  women,  nothing  daunted,  b^an 
beating  the  ground  in  a  business-like  manner.  Toej 
shrieked  and  yelled,  and  advanced  steadily  into  the 
cover ;  it  was  not  extensive ;  before  long  the  tiger 
came  sneaking  out  towards  the  man,  who,  well  con- 
cealed behind  a  tree,  let  him  pass  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clear  broadside  view,  and  then  let  fly  an  arrow  into 
the  centre  of  his  neck.  Fortune  favored  the  bold, 
and  the  brute  fell  dead. 

So  little  did  the  veteran  think  of  this  exploit,  that 
r  should  probably  have  heanl  nothing  alxmt  it,  bad 
he  not  come  to  my  office  attended  by  hip  family  and 
the  mankee,  or  head  of  his  ciirle,  with  the  doer's 
skin,  to  claim  the  reward  (ten  rupees  a  head)  given 
by  government  for  the  destruction  of  this  animal ;  a 
reward  which,  shabby  as  it  is,  was  not  to  be  despifed 
by  the  poor  settler.  He  was  a  short,  wiry  man,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  dogge<l,  deter- 
mined look,  and  spoke  of  killing  the  tiger  and 
making  his  old  wife  and  sister-in-law  beat  him  up, 
in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  we  were  all  m 
shouts  of  laughter,  though  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  stout  old  boy  and  his  hard-favored  amazon?. 

There  was  great  luck  in  such  an  easy  conquest, 
but  it  is  not,  even  within  my  own  knowledge,  a 
solitary  instance  of  so  large  an  animal  being  killed 
at  once  by  so  apparently  inadequate  a  weapon.  A 
very  big  tiger  was  once  brought  into  head-quarter 
station  of  the  Kdle  country  —  Chybasa —  which  had 
been  killed  with  one  shot  by  a  mere  stripling,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  who  seemed  mach 
more  engaged  in  admiring  the  flowers  in  front  of 
my  house,  than  interested  m  the  recital  of  his  prow- 
ess, made  to  me  by  his  comrades  and  the  head  man 
of  the  village. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  tiger^hooting  excur- 
sions, either  on  foot  or  on  elephants,  know  full  well 
how  many  shots  the  brute  sometimes  takes.  And 
such  instiinces  of  quick  work  as  the  two  above  cited 
may  surprise  the  most  experienced  sportsman. 

I  have  already  obeerved  that  where  population  is 
exceedingly  scarce,  the  tiger  loses  much  of  his  skulk- 
ing, hiding  disposition,  and  attacks  his  prey  in  the 
open.  In  1887,  or  '38,  a  lad  herding  cattle  in  the 
vdlage  lands  of  Koorsee,  near  Chaibasa,  was  pu^ 
sued  over  a  meadow,  and  through  theherd^juid  was 
killed  by  a  tiger,  who  had  begun  to  eat  him  when 
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scared  away  by  the  TiUagen.  I  saw  the  body ;  it 
lay  in  the  midst  of  an  open  field,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  any  cover.  It  was  disembowelled, 
and  with  the  chest  torn  open ;  but  the  face  was  as 
that  of  one  who  lies  in  a  pleasant  sleep. 

The  enormous  forearm  of  the  tiger  has  often  at- 
tracted attention.  We  have  seen  a  cat  pat  a  dead 
mouse,  or  the  face  of  a  dog  which  was  teasing  her, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  a  tremendous  blow 
a  tiger  could  give  in  the  same  manner;  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  strikes  down 
his  prey  with  his  paw.  He  strikes  in  self-defence 
and  when  fighting,  but  not  when  seizing  his  victim. 

I  have  seen  many  carcasses  of  deer,  cattle,  buffa- 
loes, and  horses,  which  had  been  killed  by  tisers, 
and  they  all  had  the  same  appearance ;  four  deep 
holes  at  the  back  of  the  neck  (two  of  them  on  each 
side  the  cervical  vertebne),*made  by  the  animal's 
incbor  teeth ;  no  other  mark.  Of  course,  if  the 
tiger  had  begun  to  feed  on  the  body,  it  was  exten- 
Mvely  lacerated.  And  if  (as  sometimes  in  the  case 
of  a  buflfalo^  the  prey  had  struggled  much,  and  had 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  tiger  a  few  yards,  the 
chest  and  fore  legs  would  bear  the  impression  of  the 
daws  and  the  tvemendous  grip,  but  these,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  were  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tiger,  in  seizing  his  prey,' 
rushes  on  to  its  back,  grips  the  neck  wim  his  jaws 
as  with  a  vice,  and,  wi^  nb  arms  confining  the  an- 
imal's struggles,  lies  thjue  upon  his  victim  until  it  is 
snfibcated.  With  a  human  being  I  know  not  how 
the  case  is.  A  tiger  has  been  seen  to  seize  and 
carry  off  a  man  by  the  neck,  or  the  arm,  or  thi^h, 
indifierently.  In  the  well-known  cases  of  Major 
Coinett  and  Captain  Fenwick,  the^  were  both 
seized  by  the  thigh,  and  carried  off,  it  is  said,  on 
the  animal's  back.  More  recently,  a  Captain  Hill, 
superintendent  of  police  in  Burma,  was  gripped  by 
the  neck,  and  there  held  until  the  arrival  of  his  peo- 
ple rescued  him  from  his  awful  position.  In  1846, 
m  MAubhoom,  near  Midnapore,  I  was  out  after  a 
tiger,  on  foot,  and  having  wounded  him  severely, 
was  sean;hing  for  him  in  the  jungle  with  a  number 
of  beaters. 

Three  times  we  came  upon  him,  and  each  time 
he  broke  cover  by  charging  through  the  mob  of  us. 
Once,  he  struck  a  man  on  the  chest,  knocking  him 
over,  and  scratching  him  severely.  Next  time  he 
seized  one  of  the  biters  in  his  jaws,  by  the  thigh, 
giving  him  a  rapid  shake  and  passing  on.  But  these 
are  all  cases  in  which  the  animal  was  acting  in  self- 
defence,  or  in  retaliation.  What  I  have  said  above 
refers  to  its  usual  mode  of  capturing  its  food. 

Tfie  averment  in  our  ** natural  history"  books, 
that  the  tiger  disdains  to  touch  carrion,  is  quite  un- 
true. The  same  rhetoric  is  indulged  in  regarding 
the  ea^le,  and  is  equally  erroneous.  The  lion  also, 
the  **  kmg  of  beasts,"  is,  I  believe,  as.  little  scrupu- 
lous as  any  other  cat,  in  this  particular.  I  have  de- 
scribed how  the  tiger  captures  and  kills  his  prey. 
When  dead,  if  the  lK>dy  lie  convenient  to  his  covert, 
be  lets  it  remain ;  if  it  be  too  far  out  in  the  open,  it 
18  dragged  farther  in  towards  the  jungle,  and  there 
left  until  towards  dawn.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
disembowelled  afler  being  removed  a  little  way, 
and  is  then  drawn  away  to  some  hidden  spot  A 
leopard  has  been  seen  to  disembowel  a  soat,  holding 
it  by  the  throat,  lying  on  its  back  underneath  the 
bodj^,  and  ripping  it  open  by  repeated  kicks  with 
its  hind  claws.  Probably  the  tiger  operates  by  the 
same  method.  He  appears  to  prefer  a  rump^teak, 
or  a  round,  to  any  other  portion.    Theie  are  almost 


always  the  first  part  eaten,  then  the  ribs,  rarely  the 
fore-quarters,  and  never,  within  my  knowledge,  the 
head. 

The  following  little  anecdote,  while  it  illustrates 
this,  affords  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  ta^r^s 
caution,  of  the  silence  of  his  approach,  and  of  his 
immense  strength.  In  the  cold  weather  of  1888, 
near  the  same  village  of  Koorsee  where  the  herd- 
boy  had  been  killed,  I  was  one  day  shown  the  body 
of  a  cow,  which  a  tiger  had  just  struck  down,  it 
lay  close  to  some  raUier  thin  jungle,  near  a  ridge  of 
low  rocks;  a  few  larger  trees,  such  as  mangoes, 
were  interspersed  in  the  brushwood,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  dead  dried-up  leaves :  so  crisp, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  for^an  insect  even  to  pass 
over  them  without  being  heard.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  I  determined  to  sit  up  for  the  tiger,  who, 
we  knew,  would  come  again  at  nightfall,  or  before 
next  morning,  to  devour  the  carcass.  A  charpaie, 
or  small  native  bedstead,  was  speedily  procured 
from  the  village,  and  lashed  across  the  fork  of  a 
mango-tree,  within  a  few  paces  of  which  lay  the 
cow.  Before  sunset  I  and  my  companion  (our 
doctor)  were  escorted  to  the  spot  bv  a  body  of 
armed  Kdles.  I  disembarrassed  myself  of  a  huge 
sola,  or  pith  hat,  which  I  placed  on  the  ground  near 
the  tree,  and  in  it  I  deposited  a  pair  of  unwieldy 
dragoon's  pistols  (it  was  before  the  days  of  "  repeat- 
rs  ),  which  I  thought  would  be  useless  in  our  ele- 
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vated  position.  I  also  took  ofiT,  and  left  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  a  pair  of  thick  shooting-shoes,  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  mv  village  friends,  gained  the 
charpaie,  and  sat  myfelf  down  by  the  worthy  doctor. 
Between  us  were  four  double  barrels  and  ammuni- 
tion. When  we  were  fairly  in  our  post,  our  escort 
silently  withdrew  to  a  hovel  on  the  skirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, just  within  haiL 

The  moon,  near  its  full,  was  rising,  and  the  night 
calm.  A  deep  shadow  rested  under  the  trees,  save 
where,  througn  gaps  in  the  foliage,  the  silver  rays 
stole  in.  A  solemn  silence  reigned  around,  scarce 
broken  by  the  whispering  rustle  of  the  leaves  as  at 
intervals  the  night  air  sighed  fitfully*.  Those  who 
have  sat  motiontess  and  pati^t,  far  into  the  night, 
with  such  an  object  in  view,  can  understand  the  op- 
pressive feeling  that  steals  over  one  in  the  stony 
stillness,  with  ear  and  e^e  stretched  to  catch  every 
sound,  or  detect  the  sh^htest  movement.  Immov- 
able as  statues  we  sat,  without  a  whisper.  Creature- 
comforts  we  had  none;  for  cheroots  and  brandy- 
and-water  were 

**  Banned  and  barred,  forbidden  fare," 

it  being  supposed  that  a  tiger  cannot  abide  tobacco. 
Loins,  ana  backbones,  and  necks,  and  legs  grew 
stifier  and  stifier,  and  ached  wearily ;  but  still  we 
sat  The  nijj^ht  passed  slowly  on,  the  moon  climbed 
higher  and  higher  over  our  heads,  and  at  last  shone 
upon  the  dead  cow  below ;  but  not  a  sound  fell  on 
the  ear.  Hred  nature  began  to  murmur  a^nst  the 
penance;  first  a  few  remarks  were  whisperin^ly 
ventured :  **  I  don't  think  he 's  coming."  "  I  think 
he  heard  those  fellows  and  is  off."  '*  He  can't  be 
here,  or  we  should  have  heard  him,"  &c.,  &c.  Grad- 
ually such  feeble  su^jgestions  gave  way  to  positive 
assertions,  delivered  in  $t  tolerably  audible  tone,  and 
at  last  I  openly  declared  I  would  wait  no  longer, 
and  descended  to  the  ground. 

My  first  act  was  to  get  my  shoes,  and  while  put- 
ting them  on  and  chatting  without  further  con- 
straint, I  remarked  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  call 
our  guides.     Forthwith,  uplifting  my  voice,  I  shoot- 
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ed  out  the  name  of  the  Moonda.  Hardly  had  the 
word  passed  my  h'ns,  when  an  abrupt,  startling  roar 
from  a  thicket  within  a  few  paces  of  me  petrined  us 
with  amazement.  Never  had  I  felt  so  wretchedly 
helpless.  Standing  unarmed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
I  had  one  slioe  on,  and  was  about  to  put  on  the 
•  other.  While  expecting  every  instant  to  be  my 
last,  I  felt  sure  that  an  attempt  to  climb  back  to  my 
perch  would  be  the  signal  for  the  tiger  to  seize  me. 
To  remain  standing  there  was  equally  disagreeable. 
My  pistols  came  to  my  recollection.  They  were 
lymg  in  my  hat,  but  the  hat  lay  somewhat  in  the 
airection  of  the  thicket.  It  was  a  trying  moment ; 
but  in  another  moment  I  found  myself  striding 
towards  the  hat,  one  sl)oe  on  and  the  other  off,  and 
hardly  conscious  of  what  I  did.  I  remember  grasp- 
ing the  pistols.  cockin<r  them,  and  with  the  barrels 
levelled  towards  the  bush,  which  I  steadily  faced, 
shuffling  sideways  to  the  tree.  The  feel  of  the 
trusty  weapons  in  my  hands  was  comforting,  as  was 
the  sight  of  the  doctor,  who,  with  both  barrels  of 
hli  gun  cocked,  and  pointing  at  the  bush,  leant 
eagerly  forward  on  the  charpaie,  covering  my  re- 
titsat. 

At  lencH^h  I  reached  the  tree  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  thicket,  and  went  up  it  like  a  lamplighter, 
pistol  in  hand,  although,  on  our  first  arrival,  I  had 
required  the  assistance  of  other  people's  arms  and 
shoulders.  "  Thank  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
as  soon  as  I  was  seated  by  him.  You  are  up.  I 
thought  you  were  a  dead  man."  And  so  saying,  he 
fired  into  the  bush,  just  as  our  escort  came  up 
with  lighted  torches ;  and  wc  returned  to  our  tent 
in  the  village. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen  on  the  morrow,  when 
a  Kdle  ran  in  to  tell  us  that  the  cow  had  been 
removed.  The  doctor  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  station,  but  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  spot  of 
our  night's  vigil.  The  cow  was  gone,  and  a  broad 
trail  snowed  which  way  she  I'l^  been  dragged. 
At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our  mango-tree, 
and  near  the  foot  of  the  rocks  before  described, 
lay  the  stomach  and  entrails,  and  a  pool  of  blood. 
Farther  on.  was  a  spot  where  the  tiger  had  been 
rolling.  The  marks  were  plain,  with  some  of  his 
hair  lying  where  the  ground  had  been  pressed 
down.  And  on  a  ledge  on  the  summit*  of  a  per- 
pendicular scarped  rock  about  four  feet  high,  lay 
the  carcass  of  the  cow,  partly  eaten  away.  The 
tiger  must  have  jumped  on  the  ledge  with  the 
cow  in  his  mouth  ;  there  were  no  other  means  of 
ascent.  The  prodigious  power  of  the  animal  may 
be  conceived  from  such  a  feat.  After  gazing  for 
a  while  on  the  spectacle,  some  of  the  most  ex- 
IKsrienced  Kdles  present  assured  me  that  the  tiger 
after  gorging  on  so  much  beef,  could  not  possibly 
be  far  off,  and  tliey  volunteered  at  once  to  beat 
him  up  and  drive  him  towards  me. 

I  accordingly  selected  a  commanding  spot,  and 
sent  the  men  a  detour  of  some  three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  me,  whence  they  commenced  beating  in 
my  direction.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tiger  was 
roused,  and  passed  ray  station  at  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  yanls,  in  a  lumping,  heavy  canter,  with  his 
tail  in  the  air.  I  took  deliberate  aim  a  little  in 
front  of  his  chest,  and  fired.  The  ball  cut  a  twig, 
and  must  have  deflected  fW)m  its  first  direction,  for 
the  tiger  passed  on  without  taking  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  my  salute,  and  in  another  instant  was  lost 
in  the  jungle,  leaving  me  to  return  to  camp  in- 
tensely mortified. 

Bean  (ProekUus  UAkKtwi)  swarm  in  the  Kolehftn 


and  all  the  rocky  and  jtmgly  parts  of  Orina ;  and 
the  Kdles  assured  me  that  at  times  they  became  the 
prey  of  tigers.  The  tiger,  they  said,  did  not  care 
to  face  an  old  dog  bear,  but  would  lie  in  wait  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  where  bears  were  wont  to  pass  and 
repass  below,  and  drop  on  the  back  of  the  first  one 
that  came  beneath,  roor  old  ^^bhaloo,"  taken  so 
unfairly  at  disadvantage,  generally  falls  an  easj 
prey,  but  on  equal  terms  the  bear,  it  ajipears,  does 
not  fear  a  tiger.  Near  Keyra,  in  Singbhoom,  I  once 
saw  both  animals  driven  out  of  the  same  patch  of 
jungle,  and  they  must  have  been  lying  there  near 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time. 

There  has  been  much  controversjr  about  the  tiger's 
power  of  jumping ;  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  can- 
not entirely  quit  the  ground  with  his  hind  feet. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  him. 
The  muscles  of  his  legs  are  fully  able  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  his  body,  which  is  generally  spare  and 
transversely  narrow.  I  have  seen  a  tiger  take  a 
very  decent  drop  leap.  Tigers  have  been  known 
also  to  get,  somehow,  into  howdas  on  elephants' 
backs.  In  short,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those 
who  deny  his  jumping  powers  ai^pie  with  reference 
to  his  great  weight,  and  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  great  strength  which  bears  that  weight  along. 

I^tives  are  much  more  successful  than  Europeans 
in  lying  in  wait  for  a  tiger.  They  are  more  patient, 
and  will  sit  ftom  nightfaM^till  morning  almost 
motionless.  They  are  conHtat  to  sit  on  the  bare 
branches  of  the  tree,  where  Their  dusky  bodies  are 
invisible.  In  Orissa  the  custom  is  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  careass  of  the  animal  which  the  tiger  is 
expected  to  devour.  It  enables  the  "  Shikaree  " 
to  take  better  aim  with  his  long,  clumsy  matchlock, 
and  the  light  is  readily  obtained  from  an  ordinary 
**  chirftg,"  or  oil  lamp,  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  the 
side  of  which  next  the  carcass  is  knocked  out,  while 
the  side  next  the  hunter  casts  over  him  a  still  deeper 
shadow.  Tlie  flame  throws  a  steady  gleam  over  the 
spot  which  the  tiger  will  probably  occupy,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  animal  has  no  fear  of  the  light, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  enticed  by  it. 
I  wonder  why  this  custom  is  not  practised  by  Euro- 
peans, for  all  who  have  tried  shooting  at  niglit-time 
must  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  take  proper  aim 
when  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  lost  in  darkness,  even 
with  the  aid  of  chalk  along  the  top  of  the  barrel,  or 
paper  attached  to  the  sit^ht. 

1  know  not  if  the  opinion  obtain  elsewhere,  but 
in  Orissa  the  idea  is  that  a  tiger  prefers  the  flesh  of 
a  horse  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  At  Porahaut, 
in  Singbhoom,  1838-89, 1  once  saw  four  cows  which 
had  been  killed  by  a  tiger.  They  were  lying  dead 
in  a  byre,  but  otherwise  untouched,  while  a  horse 
that  had  been  grazing  outside  had  alfto  been  killed 
and  dragged  towards  the  jungle.  Its  careass  lay 
near  a  small  deserted  hovel,  and  in  this  I  determined 
to  keep  watch  all  night,  as  the  people  considered  it 
certain  that  the  tiger  would  come  back  to  feed  on 
the  body.  Everything  was  duly  prepared.  Facing 
the  dead  horse  a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  wall  of 
logs,  and  the  light  of  a  ''chirig"  so  placed  as  to  fall 
well  upon  the  horseflesh.  At  dusk  I  entered  the 
shanty,  with  two  double-barrels  and  ammunition, 
some  blankets  to  lie  on,  and  a  trusty  follower,  him- 
self a  keen  hunter,  to  take  '* spell  and  spell"  in 
watchin?.  When  we  had  entered,  the  doorway 
(the  only  opening  into  the  shanty)  was  strongly 
closed  and  secured,  and  we  silently  began  our  watch. 
The  night  closed  in  pitchy  darkness,  but  as  I  cau- 
tiously peeped,  through  the  loophole  I  saw  that  the 
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Ugbt  of  the  lamp  outoide  in  the  pitcher  fell  steadily 
jon  the  horsc*8  body,  and  being  determined  not  to 
throw  away  a  chance  by  leaving  the  spot  before  day, 
as  I  had  done  at  Korsee,  I  resigned  myself  to  a  long 
night  of  patience.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  sat 
side  by  side.  The  sounds  from  the  town,  softened 
by  the  distance,  at  length  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
forest,  utterly  silent,  b^ame  inky  black  in  the  night. 
The  absence  of  jackab,  or  of  pariars  (village  d(^), 
which  roam  about  the  skirts  of  human  habitations 
at  such  hours,  was,  according  to  my  companion,  a 
strong  proof  that  the  dger  must  be  somewhere  near : 
an  assurance  which  kept  me  awake,  till,  in  the  still- 
ness, I  could  watch  no  more. 

A  hand  laid  stealthily  on  my  knee  awoke  me, 
another  grasp  and  I  was  broad  awake,  sittii^  up  dn 
the  floor  and  listening.  **  B^h  aya"  (the  tiger  has 
come)  whispered  my  companion,  and  there  was  a 
low  tearine,  crunching,  gnawing  sound  from  where 
the  horse  lay.  No  red  Indian  could  have  passed 
the  barrels  out  more  stealthily  than  I  did.  With 
my  finger  on  each  trigger  I  c6cked  the  gun  without 
the  slightest  **  click  "  being  audible ;  and  then,  peer- 
ing along  the  barreb,  looked  out  The  horse  lay 
amit  ten  yards  off, — something  was  upon  it,  some- 
thing reddish.  How  small  the  tiger  appears !  The 
Sawing  and  rending  go  on,  but  the  bodies  are  con- 
led  together,  for  the  ^  chirftg  "  has  grown  dull.  I 
must  not  pull  until  I  get  a  fair  shot  at  the  head.  No 
hurry,  talce  it  easy !  The  gnawing  suddenly  stops,  a 
head  is  uplifted,  a  sharp  nose,  and  two  pointed  ears 
cocked,  followed  by  the  too  fiuniliar  ** bow-woo!" 
reveal  a  village  cur. 

As  usual,  the  Brahmins  and  other  people  of  Pora- 
haut  attributed  my  failure  to  niy  having  omitted 
making  the  usual  ^*pooja'*  or  offering  to  Deyvee, 
the  goddess  invoked  on  such  occasions-  To  no  sub- 
ject does  superstition  more  strongly  attach,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  wild  jungly  countnes,  than  to  the 
tiger.  In  Upper  India,  tlie  spirit  of  the  person  last 
kSled  by  the  animal  is  believed  to  ride  on  its  head, 
and  guide  it  to  a  fresh  victim.  Among  the  Kdles  it  is 
the  acknowledged  avenger,  the  Nemesis  of  evil  deeds. 
The  oath  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
among  themselves,  calls  on  the  tiger  to  slay  him  who 
shall  speak  aught  but  truth.  The  angriest  expres- 
sion one  Kdlo  can  use  to  another  is,  **  Koola  kai 
bAb,**  —  **  May  the  tiger  seize  him  1  *'  In  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  these  people,  who  firmly  believe  that 
the  tiger  has  preternatural  means  of  overhearing  all 
that  is  said,  carefully  avoid  mentioning  him,  except 
by  some  assumed  name.  He  is  generally  mentioned 
aa  the  **  Raja  **  and  ^*  Maharflj."  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  were  in  search  of  a  tiger,  the  Kdles,  pre- 
paratory to  beating  the  covert,  placed  me  in  a  spot, 
which  It  was  thought  likely  the  animal  would  pass ; 
and  the  head  man,  or  **  mankee,*'  gravely  told  me 
that  '*  Maharfij "  would  in  all  probability  take  an 
airing  in  my  direction,  and  that  when  he  came  near 
I  was  to  be  very  careful  how  I  made  my  **  salUm  " 
to  him.  My  instructor  would  not  for  the  world  have 
•aid,  *^  You  must  take  good  aim  before  you  fire." 

Ti^rs  are  shot  in  considerable  numbers  every 
vear  in. India  by  trap  bows  and  arrows  set  in  their 
haunts  by  the  **■  Bughmam,"  or  professional  tiger 
killers.     The  instrument  has  been  often  dej^cribed. 

Mongolian  nations,  such  as  Burmese,  Kardns, 
Shans,  Malays,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  instead  of 
planting  a  bow  which  shoots  off  a  poisoned  arrow 
on  pushing  against  a  string,  fix  a  little  above  the 
ground  a  strons  elastic  horizontal  bamboo,  at  right 
angles  to  the  nee  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  jagged 


and  barbed  wooden  dagger,  smeared  with  poison. 
The  bamboo  is  then  bent  back,  and  is  so  secured  in 
that  position  that  pressure  upon  a  string  placed 
across  the  tiger's  path  loosens  the  catch,  and  the 
bamboo,  striking  the  animal  about  the  shoulder, 
buries  the  dagger  deep  in  his  body,  where,  being 
barbed,  it  remains.  The  victim  generally  dies  in  a 
few  hours.  Travellers  are  warned  <]€  the  position  of 
these  traps  by  a  bamboo  cross  or  frame  stuck  up  by 
the  path,  on  either  side  of  the  trap,  so  that  people 
approaching  in  either  direction  are  put  on  the  alert, 
and  avoid  danger  by  making  a  short  detour.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Shan  Karens,  in  the  Tenaa- 
serim  provinces,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  make 
use  of  precisely  the  same  expedient  to  kill  the  tiger 
and  to  warn  the  passenger. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  having  met  in  any  book 
with  an  accurate  description  of  the  tier's  cries. 
The  snariing  and  growling  of  the  animal  when 
^^  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole  "  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  visited  a  menagerie,  and  appears  to  be  the  on- 
ly noise  the  c^reature  makes  when  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity ;  but  in  his  native  fixrest,  in  the  long  nights  of 
the  cold  season,  when  the  woofls  on  the  hill  seem  to 
sleep  in  the  moonhght,  the  tiger  striding  along  his 
lonely  path,  and  seeking  his  nerce  mate,  mews  like 
an  old  tom  cat,*--  or  rather  like  a  hundred  old  tom 
cats  in  chorus. 

It  is  a  loud  and  harsh  and  grating  miau ;  a  sound 
of  dread  echoing  along  the  dreary  jungle,  making 
the  sentry  pause  as  he  paces  on  his  post  by  the 
slumbering  camp ;  and  the  solitary  ^ttler  turn  in 
his  cot,  and  tliank  the  gods  his  little  ones  are  safe 
within.  It  is  seldom  heard  more  than  twice  or 
thrice.  When  the  tiger  is  on  the  look-out  for  food 
(usually  of  an  evening),  he  lies  silent  and  motionless 
in  some  dense  covert  close  to  water  where  animals 
resort  to  drink,  and  when  one  of  these  approaches 
near  enough,  he  bounds  out  on  his  prey  m  perfect 
silence;  or,  with  an  abrupt  sonorous  grunt,  terribly 
startling,  which  appears  to  paralyze  the  victim,  and 
deprive  it  of  all  power  to  fly  or  resist 

The  old  fable  or  legend  of  the  "  lion's  provider," 
founded  on  some  base  of  truth,  applies  to  the  tiger, 
who  is  believed  by  many  nations  of  India  to  be 
guided  to  his  prey  by  the  jackal.  All  who  have 
resided  in,  or  travelled  about,  the  wild  and  jungly 
parts  of  Bengal,  where  the  main  forests  border 
on  cultivation,  will  remember  hearing  at  night  a 
peculiar  wailing  cry,  passing  slowly  along  in  the 
distance.  It  sounds  like  the  syllables  ^^ pee-all"  or 
*'  se&-all "  uttered  in  a  doleful  scream,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  "  solitary  jackal,"  whose  Bengali  name 
"ShiAl,"  is  probably  derived  from  the  cry.  This 
**  solitary  "  jackal  is  not  a  separate  species,  but  the 
ordinary  jackal  of  the  plains ;  individuals  of  which 
at  times  depart  from  their  gregarious  habits,  wan- 
der alone  at  night  in  the  vicinity  of  jungle,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  inhabitants  of  such  regions,  f;^ve 
notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  tiger  by  his  weird  cry, 
and  attract  him  to  follow  them  to  some  careaas, 
which  has  been  discovered  by  the  jackal's  keener 
sense  of  smell.  In  the  hot,  sultry  nights  of  Mareh 
and  April,  people  in  these  jungle  villages  often  sleep 
out  of  doors  on  their  small,  low  chnrpaies  or  bed- 
stea<ls,  and  should  the  cry  of  the  shidi  be  heard  ap- 
proaching, all  hurry  indoors,  or  ai^semblo  in  a  cen- 
tral spot,  armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  can 
master. 

The  Turraie.  or  Turriana  of  Nopal,  and  the  Mo- 
nJng,  names  applied  to  the  plains  stretching  away 
souUiward  from  the  Cis-Himalayan  range,  are  now 
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almost  entirely  cleared  and  cultiTated,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  they  were  covered  by  forest  and 
vast  beds  of  elephant  ^pass.  These  plains  afford 
now,  as  they  did  then,  inexhaustible  pasturage  for 
buffaloes,  which  are  driven  in  thousands  from  vil- 
lages in  the  ^*  mud-dk^s,"  or  cultivated  country,  so 
soon  as  the  ^ass  dries  up  in  the  latter,  to  graze  in 
the  low  humid  lands  of  the  Turra'ie,  until  the  rainy 
season  calls  them  to  their  homes. 

These  herds  are  tended  by  a  wild  and  half-savage 
set  of  men,  acclimated  to  the  pestilential  air  of  those 
regions,  which  they  leave  only  to  make  an  occa- 
sional excursion  to  distant  villages  for  food.  Here 
they  live,  in  low,  swampy  reeds  and  forests,  in  which 
other  human  beings  would  die  in  a  week,  struck 
down  by  malaria.  Here  they  pass  their  churlish 
lives  along  with  their  buffaloes,  and  scarcely  raised 
in  intellect  above  them.  In  former  years,  before  the 
Turraie  forest  was  cut  down,  tigers  were  plentiful  in 
all  these  pasture-lands,  and  the  wretched  "  Aheers,*' 
or  herdsmen,  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the  midst  of 
their  droves  for  safety. 

Surrounded  by  his  faithful  buffaloes,  the  half- 
starved,  half-naked,  and  shivering  aheer  felt  himself 
as  safe  as  if  within  a  fortress.  For,  the  moment 
these  animals  come  across  the  smell  of  a  tiger,  they 
crowd  together  with  their  heads  oi^tward,  present- 
ing an  impenetrable  phalanx ;  often,  acting  on  the 
aggressive,  they  follow  up  the  trail,  chai^  violently 
in  mass  upon  the  tiger  should  they  overtake  him, 
and  with  their  hoofs  and  horns  make  short  work  of 
him.  English  sportsmen,  traversing  these  wilds,  are 
naturally  astonished  at  the  impumty  with  which  a 
few  unarmed  miserable-looking  men  dwell  in  a  forest 
beset  with  tigers,  and  are  stillmore  surprised  when 
made  acquainted  with  their  means  of  safety. 

Of  tiger  shooting  in  the  orthodox  way,  that  is  to 
say,  mounted  on  howdaed  elephants,  so  much  has 
been  told  and  written,  that  I  have  nothing  left  to 
add.  Safe  as  this  amusement  usually  is,  it  has  its 
dangers.  To  be  on  a  runaway  elephant  in  a  mango 
grove,  or  a  forest  of  middlin^-sized  trees,  is  some- 
win^  like  being  taken  aback  m  a  hurricane.  And 
CTOSsm^  the  *^  auldul,"  or  quicksands,  of  the  Gun- 
duck  nver  has  made  stout-hearted  men  turn  as  white 
as  this  piuper.  The  tiger  is  now  almost  eradicated 
from  the  borders  of  Goruckjpoor,  Pirhoot,  and  Poor- 
neea,  where  in  my  boorish  days  he  abouhded.  May 
the  same  fate  await  him  by  and  by  in  Rengrapeer ! 
But  calling  to  mind  the  grave  advice  of  the  old 
mankee,  to  the  end  that  I  may  have  my  wish,  let  me 
whisper  in  secret.  I  breathe  no  more  the  name  of 
the  dweller  in  the  *^  Bun  Mahal,**  —  the  palace  in 
the  wood, — but  with  reverent  farewell  say,  **Mar 
har&j,  Saiam ! " 

HOW  FISH-HOOKS  ARE  MADE. 

The  wire  for  making  fish-hooks  is  procured  in 
coils  from  Sheffield  or  Birmingham,  of  different 
qualities,  varying  with  the  kind  of  goods  required. 
All  first-class  hooks  are  made  from  the  very  best 
cast-steel  wire;  other  qualities  are  made  of  steel, 
but  inferior ;  whilst  the  common  sorts  of  large  hooks 
are  made  of  iron. 

Cutting  the  wire  into  lengths  suitable  for  the  hook 
about  to  be  made  is  the  first  operation,  and  is  per- 
formed in  two  ways.  The  small  and  medium  sizes 
are  cut  from  the  bundle  or  coil  in  quantities,  be- 
tween the  blades  of  a  pair  of  large  upright  shears, 
in  the  same  manner  as  needle  w.ire8 ;  but  large  sea- 
hooks,  made  from  thick  wire,  are  cut  singly,  each 


length  being  placed  separately  upon  a  chisel  fixed 
in  a  block  or  bench,  and  struck  with  a  baminer. 
What  are  called  *^ dubbed"  hooks  arc  ** rubbed* 
after  being  cut,  —  that  is,  placed  in  a  couple  of  iron 
rings,  then  made  red-hot,  and  rubbed  backwards 
and  forwards  with  an  iron  bar  until  the  friction  has 
made  every  vrire  straight.  Hooks,  in  general,  are 
not  rubbed,  but  are  at  once  taken  to  be  **  bearded  " 
or  barbed,  which  is  thus  performed :  The  bearder, 
sitting  at  a  work-bench  in  a  good  light,  takes  up 
three  or  four  wires  with  his  left  hand,  between  the 
fin^r  and  thumb,  and  places  the  ends  u|x>n  a  piece 
of  iron,  somewhat  like  a  very  small  anvil,  fixed  in 
the  bench  before  him.  In  his  right  hand  he  hokls 
the  long  handle  of  a  knife  of  peculiar  shape,  the 
blade  of  which,  having  the  edfle  turned  from  him,  is 
placed  flat  upon  the  wires,  ue  knife-point  at  the 
same  time  being  passed  under  a  bent  piece  of  iron 
firmly  fixed,  which  enables  him  to  obtain  sufficient 
leverage  to  cut  the  soft  wires  and  raise  the  barb, 
or  *^  beard,"  this  beins  done  b^  pmhing  the  handle 
forward,  whilst  the  point  jremams  fixed,  as  described. 
It  becomes  a  laborious  operation  in  the  case  of  very 
lai^ge  sizes,  requiring,  not  merely  a  forward  motion 
of  the  arm,  but  a  strong  push  with  the  body  against 
the  handle. 

They  are  next  taken  by  the  filer,  who  makes  the 
points.  Each  barbed  wire  is  taken  up  separately^ 
fixed  in  small  pliers  held  by  the  left  hand,  thea 
placed  upon  the  end  of  a  slip  of  box-wood,  and  filed 
to  the  degree  of  sharpness  required.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  nicety  and  delicacy.  Common 
hooks  are  pointed  with  one  file,  but  the  finer  sorta 
require  two  or  throe,  flat  and  half  round.  Large 
sea-hooks  have  the  ends  flattened,  and  the  burr  cut 
off  on  each  side  with  a  sharp  chisel  into  a  roughly* 
shaped  point,  previous  to  being  filed.  The  points 
of  **  duboed  "  hooks  are  not  filed,  but  ground  upon 
a  revolving  stone,  and  this  process  is  called  *^  dub- 
bine." 

When  the  points  are  made,  the  '*  benden  "  pro- 
ceed to  operate  upon  them.  A  woman  holds  in  her 
lefl  hand  a  piece  of  wood,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  inserted  a  curve,  or  "  bend "  of  steel,  projecting 
slightly.  Taking  a  wire  in  her  right  hand,  she  catch* 
es  the  beard  upon  one  end  of  the  steel  curve,  and 
pulls  the  wire  round  into  the  proper  **  hook  "  shape. 
For  the  larger  sizes,  the  '^benOB"  are  fixed,  not 
held  in  the  mind. 

Nothing  now  is  necessary  to  perfect- the  forma- 
tion but  "  shanking,**  which  is  done  in  various 
ways.  Hooks  are  flattened  at  the  shank  end  by 
a  workman,  who  holds  the  curved  part  in  his  leu 
hand,  rests  the  end  upon  the  edge  of  a  steel  an- 
vil, and  strikes  it  one  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer. 
Some  are  tapered  at  the  end  with  a  file,  whilst 
others  are  simply  curled  round,  or  "  bowed,**  to 
provide  a  fastening  for  the  line. 

With  steel  hooks,  hardening  is  the  next  p>ro- 
cess;  but  iron  ones  require  converting,  or  **pie- 
ing,"  before  they  will  harden.  The  pie-hole  is  a 
recess  with  a  large,  open  chimney,  and  in  this  re- 
cess is  placed  an  iron  pot,  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  hooks  and  bone-dust.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  pot  bricks  are  built  up  all  round, 
and  the  space  filled  with  coal,  which,  when  light- 
ed, creates  an  intense  heat,  and  to  its  action  tlie 
hooks  are  exposed  fur  about  ten  or  twelve  ]i«>urs, 
allowed  aflerwards  to  cool,  an«l  arc  then  iit  for 
hardening.  To  effect  this,  they  aiv  e\]>us<.Ml  to  a 
great  heat  upon  pans  in  a  rin.'-]it)!e,  aiul  wliil<t 
i^ed-hot,  poured  into  a  caldron  of  o.l.    S:ti:il!  liixiLs 
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are  afterwards  tempered  in  a  kind  of  frying-pan, 
partly  61led  with  drift-sand,  and  placed  over  a 
fire.  The  larger  ones  are  tempered  in  a  closed 
oven,  at  a  low.  heat. 

When  these  operations  are  completed,  they  are 
taken  to  the  scouring-miU.  It  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  revolving  barrels,  driven  by  steam-power,  and 
containing  water  and  softrsoap,  into  which  the  hooks 
are  put,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  fHction  having 
worn  them  all  bright,  they  are  taken  out,  and  dried 
in  another  revolving  barrel,  containing  saw-dust 
Blueing,  japanning,  or  tinning  follows, — of  which 
the  two  latter  are  performed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  bliteiov  is  aone  by  exposing  them  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  neat  in  driA*«and  over  a  fire,  in  the 
same  way  as  small  books  are  tempered.  •  Counting, 
papering,  labelling,  and  packing  complete  the  series, 
and  the  goods  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

Readers  of  the  foregoing  description,  can  hardly 
fiul  to  notice  the  extreme  simplicity  of  most,  or  all, 
of  the  processes ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  in  such 
an  age  as  ours  there  should  be  little  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  production,  as  compared  with  the  fire- 
side practice  of  amateurs  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  ^^  Secrets  of  Angling  "  the  author  describes 
the  making  of  hooks  (as  practised  by  himself) 
in  the  following  terms  :  —  **  8oflcn  your  needles 
in  an  hot  fire  in  a  chafer.  The  instruments — Tirst, 
an  hold-fast.  Secondly,  an  hammer  to  flat  the  place 
for  the  beard.  Thirdly,  a  file  to  make  the  beard, 
and  sharpen  the  point    Fourthly,  a  bender,  viz.  a 

E'n  bended,  put  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  an  handfiill 
ng.  When  they  are  made,  lap  them  in  the  end  of 
a  wier,  and  heat  them  againe,  and  temper  them  in 
oyle  or  butter." 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  women  fills  now 
a  much  more  worthy  place  than  it  did  a  few  yean 
back ;  indeed,  till  very  lately  it  has  filled  no  place 
at  all.  The  palpable  difference  between  the  scien- 
tific method  in  which  the  education  of  boys  has 
claimed  to  be  treated,  and  the  seneral  neglect  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  subject  of  their  sisters' 
training,  has  fi'om  time  to  time  called  some  passing 
attention  to  the  question,  but  as  a  general  rule,  it 
has  lain  quietly  on  its  shelf.  It  is  not  that  the  edu- 
cation of  frirls  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  or  in  the 
upper  middle  classes  has  been  neglected,  but  there 
has  been  little  system  or  science  in  it  The  teachers 
have  themselves  too  oilen  been  undertaught,  a  fault 
more  serious  in  the  instructors  of  girls  than  of  boys ; 
for  a  £^irl  is  more  likely  than  a  boy  to  show  an  in- 
quisitive turn  of  mind,  and  to  test  the  knowledge 
and  readiness  of  those  who  undertake  to  teach 
her. 

The  books  employed  in  the  education  of  girb 
have  been  but  little  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  the 
hands  which  have  manipulated  them  mto  teaching 
machines  have  been  unskilful  and  unready.  And 
even  had  the  books  been  better,  although  a  good 
workman  can  work  with  any  tools,  a  bad  one  can 
work  with  none.  In  the  case  of  primary  education, 
indeed,  boys  and  eirls  have  long  been  put  'on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  and  an  equal  amount  of  care  has  been 
expended  upon  the  books  and  the  system  employed 
for  the  two  sexes.  But  there  the  equality  has  ceased. 
Governesses  of  the  stamp  of  Miss  Susan  Bennett  in 
^*  Christian's  Mistake,"  and  schoolmistresses  whose 
intellectual  powers  would  have  been  overtasked  by 


the  requirements  of  Mr.  Squeers's  head  class,  have 
had  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  recent  oenera- 
tions.  There  seems  to  be  good  hope  now  niat  all 
this  may  soon  be  classed  definitively  among  the 
"have  beens.** 

As  is  the  case  with  all  eood  things,  there  is  a 
chance  of  having  too  much  education  for  women, 
taking  education  in  the  conventional,  unliteral 
sense  of  the  word.  Girls  can  easily  be  overtauidit, 
and  as  easily  tai^ht  in  wrong  directions.  With 
less  in  the  way  en  safety-valves  than  boys  possess 
in  fi)otball  and  cricket,  and  with  a  stronger  acquis- 
itive power,  there  is  considerable  fear  lest  girls 
should  suifer  from  the  effects  of  too  large  draughts 
of  knowledge  administered  in  earlier  vouth ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  to  ignore  over  much  the  final  cause 
of  women,  and  teach  them  things  which  occupy  in 
the  teaching  time  that  might  have  been  put  to 
better  purpose  in  furthering  the  development  of 
their  raison  (Tetre,  The  educators  of  women,  like 
all  other  educators,  have  to  remember  the  wide 
distinction  which  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
between  mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  distinction  which  is  unpleasantly 
forced  upon  our  notice  when  some  pert  and  flippant 
young  person  talks  of  her  college  and  displavs  her 
stores  of  undigested  fact,  with  a  lamentable  absence 
of  feminine  nu^estv  and  a  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  the  methods  o^  combination  and  induction^  as 
if  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  metallic 
facts  were  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life. 

It  b  to  be  feared  that  if  the  education  of  e^irls  is 
assimilated  too  closely  to  that  of  boys,  this  distino- 
tion  may  be  lost  sight  of.  For  instance,  an  elemen- 
tary smattering  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  ordinarily 
learned  at  school  is  of  no  mortal  use  to  boy  or  girl. 
If  these  languages  are  taught  scientifically,  even  a 
small  amount  of  work  in  them  assists  the  reasoninff 
powers  in  their  early  attempts  at  development,  and 
if  this  small  amount  is  used  as  a  direct  means  to  an 
end,  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  stud  v  of  these 
or  other  languages,  it  is  in  itself  valuable.  But 
with  boys  who  leave  school  early,  and  are  taught 
mechanically  in  the  lowest  form  of  a  public  school, 
and  with  girb  who  are  put  by  their  governesses 
through  the  declensions  of  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, with  perhaps  an  irregular  raid  upon  the  verb 
sum,  or  a$nOy  and  moneo,  if  the  grammar  patronized 
gives  those  verbs  first,  the  only  faculty  benefited  b 
the  memory,  and  it  might  as  well  be  practised  by  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  in  after 
life.  So  that  indiscriminate  instruction  in  Latin  b 
unwise  in  girb'  schoob,  and  is  by  all  means  to  be 
deprecated.  The  grammar  and  constructions  of 
the  French  and  German  languages  are  better  taught 
to  girb  than  they  are  taught  in  the  average  of  good 
boys'  schoob,  and  they  are  more  useful  in  them- 
ielves  to  girb  than  Latin  or  Greek,  while  affording 
equally  the  means  of  educating  the  mind. 

It  b  true  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  most  valuable,  indeed,  is  essential,  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  reflnements  of  French  and 
Italian;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  gov- 
ernesses and  schoolmistresses  really  qualified  to 
teach  Latin,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  point 
would,  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases,  be 
reached  at  which  a  knowledge  of  that  language  be- 
comes useful  as  a  master  key ;  and  it  should  be  laid 
do%vn  as  a  principle,  that  all  teaching,  that  possibly 
can  be  administered  to  girb  by  teachers  of  their 
own  sex,  should  be  so  administered  ;  to  which  con- 
sideration may  be  added  the  lamentable  worthless- 
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18  scientiiic  imtructora  of  man^  of  the  so^alled 
profesBora  of  Latin  who  attend  young  ladies'  semi- 
naries and  academies.  The  late  local  examinations 
of  the  University  of  Cambrid^,  to  which  fbr  the 
first  time  girls  have  been  admitted  as  well  as  boys, 

5 rove  conclosively,  that  the  study  ef  Latin  is  con- 
noted very  satisiactorily  in  some  educational  estab- 
lishments, as  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  Syndicate  may  show :  **  Three  junior  girls 
attempted  Latin ;  of  these,  none  failed.  Of  nine 
seniors,  two  &iied.  The  examiners  say  that  the 
papers  were  extremely  creditable.  They  appear  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  accuracy  and  good  taste 
of  the  translations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  report  on 
the  performances  of  the  boys,  who  offered  themselves 
for  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  ex- 
actly the  same  papers.  Of  the  seniors  the  examiner 
•ays:  ^*I  think  I  may  say  that  the  way  in  which 
the  Latin  and  Greek  papers  have  been  done  is, 
on  the  whole,  creditable.  Many  had  evidently  pre- 
pared the  subjects  with  great  care ;  a  few  showed 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  languages.  At  the 
flame  time  many  have  utterly  fail^,  —  showing  a 
complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  particular  sub- 
jects, but  of  conunon  words  and  grammatical  con- 
structions,'' and  more  to  the  same  effect  Of  the 
jnniors :  "  The  translation  was  fairly  done,  although 
a  frood  deal  of  it  gave  signs  of  a  good  memory, 
rawer  than  of  sound  scholarship.  The  parsing, 
although  improved  at  some  centres,  yet  was  oilen 
extremely  bad.  The  comoosition  was,  as  a  rule, 
absolutely  worthless."  And  another  means  of  com- 
oarison  is  afforded  by  the  tabulated  percenti^ees  of 
failures.  Of  senior  boys  21.6  per  cent  failed  in 
Latin :  in  actual  numbers  38  out  of  1 76 ;  of  senior 
girls,  18.1:  2  out  of  11.  Of  junior  boys,  28  per 
cent,  being  186  out  of  M4;  of  junior  girls  none 
foiled  of  three  candidates.  Of  course,  the  smallness 
i]i  the  total  numbers  in  the  case  of  the  girls  renders 
these  percentages  a  le«  trustworthy  means  of  com- 
parison than  they  would  have  been  had  the  numbers 
of  girls  and  boys  approximated  more  nearly ;  still 
we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  few  girls  in  for  the 
examination  did  better  than  the  many  boys.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  argue  from  experience  against 
Latin  bein^  made  a  branch  of  ^rls'  education ;  but 
those  who  interest  themselves  m  the  question  will 
do  well  to  see  that  the  present  rage  for  assimilating 
the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  boys  docs  not  go  so 
far  as  to  give  Latin  anything  like  the  universal 

Slace  it  holds  now  in  bo^^s'  schools,  much  to  die 
etriment  of  a  large  number  of  the  unfortunate  boys 
themselves. 

One  amon^  the  reasons  for  the  movement  now  in 
progress  for  improving  the  education  of  girls  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  women  now  earn ' 
their  livelihood  in  other  ways  than  by  going  out  as 
governesses,  and  though  one  might  have  supposed 
that  more  teaching  would  be  necessary  for  an  em- 
bryo governess  than  for  any  other  girl,  the  various 
requirements  of  the  present  day  demand  much  more, 
both  of  actual  information  and  of  systematic  train- 
ins,  than  the  education  of  the  old  style  of  governess 
did.  Knowledge  can  now  bo  put  to  many  paying 
uses  which  were  not  dreamed  or  in  the  past  genera- 
tion. The  vast  mass  of  periodical  literature  which 
is  devoured  by  the  public  in  tlio  courae  of  each  year 
affords  employment  and  a  means  of  subsistence  to  a 
larger  number  of  e<lucated  women  than  the  public 
is  quite  award  of.  A  ^ood  deal  of  decidedly  trou- 
sered literature  comes,  m  fact,  from  unknown  petti- 


coats. Women  hold,  too«  a  higher  place  tlian  they 
once  did  in  the  intellectual,  and  political,  and  general 
social  world.  Their  former  position  in  the  political 
world  depended  upon  their  power  of  intrigne  for  the 
most  part,  but  now  th«*y  are  rec<^ized  and  valuable 
advisers.  It  is  not  true,  althou^n  it  was  said  by  one 
of  themselves  two  years  ago,  with  that  half-defiant, 
half-exaggerating  air  which  unfortunately  the  ad- 
vocates of' women's  rights  are  wont  to  adopt*  that 
"  a  man  who  lets  it  m  known  that  he  consults  his 
wife  endangers  his  own  repotatton  for  sense." 

The  exafl;geration  of  this  overbalances  a  lurking 
truth,  whic%  truth  itself  would  soon  eessc  to  be  a 
truth  if  more  of  system  were  introduced  into  the 
education  of  women.  They  are  not  trained  to  be 
consecutive  and  to  reason  sufiiciently.  Ask  any  one 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  her  mistresses,  and  she  will 
tell  you  probably  that  she  could  never  get  the 
reasons  for  things,  why  she  was  to  move  the  ficniree 
one  to  tha  lefl  hand  when  she  came  to  multiply  by 
tens,  and  so  on.  All  has  been  too  much  after  Ihe 
fashion  of  the  sailor's  rule  of  thumb.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  so  great  is  the  power  of  ready  adapta- 
tion possessed  by  women,  so  unerring  their  tact,  so 
keen  their  esprit  primesattiier,  that  by  the  time  the 
girl  becomes  a  matron  she  is  in  many  instances  the 
sorewdest  practical  adviser  a  man  can  have.  It  is  a 
great  pity  not  to  do  more  than  has  so  far  been  done 
to  educate  these  great  natural  gtf^  and  harroooiae 
them  into  symmetrical  and  governable  concord  of 
operation.  The  tenacitv  of  purpose,  too,  of  a  true 
woman  is  a  quality  of  wliich  very  great  gain  can  be 
made,  if  only  a  rational  calculus  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  its  possessor.  For  want  of  all  this  care  in 
supplementing  the  kindnesses  of  nature  to  women, 
men  get  into  the  way  of  speaking  of  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  wives  as  holding  Uieir  pontion  of  ad- 
visers by  a  peculiar  tenure.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood 
was  in  the  habit  of  finding  admirable  counsel  in  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Dick,  but  that  was  only  because 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  ruined  intellect  he  did  not 
look  beyond  the  surface,  nor  overlaid  a  question 
with  complications  and  subtleties.  >Some  men  pro- 
fess that  the  advising  power  of  women  is  of  the 
same  kind. 

Others,  still  more  libellous,  instance  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Lord  John  Russell  of  many  years  ago, 
who  felt  himself  equal  to  forecasting  the  manner 
in  which  the  wiser  portion  of  the  British  public 
would  accept  any  proposed  measure,  but  could 
not  tell  how  the  lai^r  portion  would  take  it,  and 
so  retained  on  his  personal  list  a  gentleman  known 
as  the  foolometer,  whose  remarks  afforded  a  tol- 
erably safe  indication  of  the  tone  that  influential 
body  of  his  countrymen  would  adopt.  Rut  all  sen- 
sible men  are  beginning  not  only  to  see,  but  also 
publicly  to  recognize,  that  it  is  not  as  lighthouses 
set  on  dangerous  rocks  that  they  regard  the  coun- 
sels of  itomen,  nor  yet  as  irrational  shots  which 
hit  the  mark  that  those  who  aim  lower  are  in  dan- 
ger of  missing.  And  therefore  it  is  very  necessary 
to  take  all  care  that  can  be  taken  to  see  that  the  im- 
provement which  from  one  cause  or  another  has  now 
set  in  with  respect  to  the  education  of  women  shall 
continue,  and  increase.  For  many  women,  govern- 
esses and  those  who  may  enjijage  in  literary  pur- 
suits, for  example,  a  niuclt  more  careful  si'lection  of 
the  subjects  and  facts  to  which  thev  arc  introduced 
is  necessary,  and  for  all  women,  wliatever  thiMr  ca- 
reer is  to  be,  a  very  much  more  rational  method  of 
teaching,  such  as  may  evoke  the  fine  reasoning  pow- 
ers of  which  womenii  nature  it  possessed. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  GusTAVE  DoRi^  has  now  finished  his  illus- 
trations, thirty  in  number,  for  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of 
the  King."    They  will  be  engraved  in  London. 

Onk  of  the  German  literati,  Johannes  Scherr, 
has  met  with  great  success  in  a  new  *^  Life  and 
Times  of  Bliicher  "* ;  the  Grermau  critics  are  loud  in 
its  praise. 

The  last  number  of  the  AihetUBum  contains  a 
long  and  highly  commendatory  review  of  Mr. 
WlMseler's  ^Dictionanr  of  the  Noted  Names  of 
Fietion,"  a  reprint  of  which  has  just  been  issued 
in  London  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy. 

BiRMiNOHAir,  England,  is  about  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Watt.  The  commission  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Monro.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  Sicilian 
marble,  ei^ht  feet  high,  and,  exclusive  of  pedestal, 
will  cost  nme  hundred  guineas. 

The  late  musical  composer  Clapisson  has  left,  in 
his  collection  a  spinet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  at  least  60,000  francs. 
The  keys  are  of  agate  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  ivory 
framework  is  covered  with  2,500  precious  stones 
set  in  silver. 

A  DRAMATIC  version  of  one  of  Fenimore  Coop- 
er's well-known  novels  has  been  produced  with 
great  effect  at  the  Gsiitd  Theatre,  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  ^*  Bas-de-Cuir.'*  A  view  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  Hudson,  with  novel  "  hydraulic  effects,"  is  high- 
ly spoken  ot 

Rbpokt  say  that  Omar  Pacha  is  busy  collecting 
materials  for  a  **  Lifo  of  Alexander  the  Great," 
whom  he  oonsiders  a  far  greater  character  than 
Julius  CfBsar.  When  ready,  the  work  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  in  a  style  very  similar  to  the 
^  History  of  Julius  Caesar." 

The  Era  wys  the  first  hundred  nights  of  the 
^Africaine"  in  Paris  have  produced  the  sum  of 
1,060,000  francs.  The  authm,  being  paid  at  the 
rate  of  500  francs  per  night,  receive  60,000  francs. 
The  tax  levied  for  ttie  poor  of  Paris  is  the  eleventh 

Cof  the  receipts,  and  consequently  will  reach  the 
sum  of  96,364  francs,  nearly  £4,000. 

We  read  in  a  London  paper,  that  in  building 
piers  for  the  metropolitan  bridges  and  in  other 
under  water  work,  contractors  prefer  diving  dresses 
to  diving  bells  for  the  use  of  their  workmen ;  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  preference  being  that  the 
workmen  in  a  diving  bell  are  secure  from  super- 
vision or  intriwion  on  the  part  of  their  overlookers, 
having  been  too  oflen  in  the  habit  of  wasting  their 
time  at  cards ! 

If  science  cannot  produce  poetry,  at  least  it  is 
able  to  do  something  in  rhyme,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  the  following  quotation  from  "  Pery  Villiers," 
a  poem  by  John  Newlands,  F.  C.  S.,  in  the  Chemical 
A  ews :  — 

*'  Among  the  aciris  there  wero  Itoconic 

Oxalic,  Cyanuric,  imU  Phocenic, 
With  Pnrabanic,  Gnllic,  aivl  Euchronic, 

Sacoharic,  Knkodylic,  and  Comenic, 
Melanto,  Citric,  Kinic,  and  Myronic, 

Sulphomethylic,  'i'annic,  Suiphophenio, 
Tanmric.  Xanthic,  Pectic,  and  Cerotic, 

With  Mucic,  Malic,  also  Curbazotic." 

The  new  Greek  island,  which  was  raised  fhis 
year  by  volcanic  action  from  the  sea,  continues  to 
increase.  A  very  able  ensay  upon  the  history  of 
the  locality  was  published  in  the  Archives  des 
Sciences  for  March.    Fr'im  this  we  learn  that  the 


group  of  islands,  of  which  Santoiin  is  <me,  has  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  since 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  latest  serious  erup- 
tion took  place  about  155  yea«  ago,  and  did  con- 
siderable damage.  The  present  one  was  predicted 
years  ago  by  Von  Buch  and  other  distinguished 
geologists. 

One  of  the  most  &vorite  works  of  fiction  in  the 
literature  of  the  whole  of  modem  India  is  the  col- 
lection of  stories  called  in  Hindustani  Baifai  PackUi^ 
and  in  Tamil  Veddlet  Kadai  The  versions  in  the 
various  Indian  vernaculars  are  all  based  on  a  San- 
scrit work,  "  the  five-and-twenty  tales  of  a  goblin," 
part  of  which  was  printed  in  18S8.  An  English 
translation,  made  from  the  Tamil  by  Dr.  Babington, 
had  some  years  previously  appeared  in  London. 
Though  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  book  differ 
in  detail  almost  as  widely  from  one  another  as  do 
the  modem  translations  current  in  various  parts  of 
India,  they  are  easilv  traceable,  as  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  by  Prof.  Benfey,  to  one  common 
buddhistic  source.  Both  the  Westem  and  Eastern 
Mongols  have  each  their  own  version  of  this  popular 
story-book.  That  of  the  former,  consisting  of  only 
thirteen  tales,  was  first  made  known  in  a  f^e  trans- 
lation into  German  by  B.  Beymann,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

At  the  Mayor*8  recent  banquet  in  London,  our 
minister  Mr.  Adams,  made  a  speech  in  which,  de- 
clining to  say  a  word  upon  politics,  he  dilated  on 
the  beneficence  of  Mr.  teabody.  "  Mr.  Peabody," 
said  Mr.  Adams,  '*  is  a  gentleman  who  has  the  whole 
of  the  republican  spirit  of  his  own  country,  and  yet 
he  feels  honored  by  the  flattering  notice  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign  of  this.  He  is  a  man  of 
remarkable  character,  Ming,  I  would  almost  say,  a 
species  by  himself,  for  he  has  a  large  ambition,  but 
it  is  an  ambition  which,  in  my  historical  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  the  past,  I  have  never  known  to 
be  entertained  by  anybody  but  him.  The  common 
ctistom  with  regard  to  persons  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  accumulating  property  is  to  hold  on  to 
it  to  the  end,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  ser- 
vice to  them  they  are  very  willing  to  give  it  to 
whomsoever  they  choose  to  point  out  But  Mr. 
Peabody,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  accumulating 
money,  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter himself,  having  no  sort  of  feeling  or  afifection  for 
all  the  ordinary  toys  which  please  and  tickle  most 
men  who  arrive  at  wealth.  But  having  accumu- 
lated this  lar^e  fortune,  it  is  now  the  sole  business 
and  main  end  of  his  life  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
distributed.  And  in  this  distribution  his  ambition 
is  peculiar.  He  distributes  a  large  sum  here  in 
London,  where  he  has  lived,  and  done  much  to  ac- 
cumulate his  wealth ;  and  he  reserves  himself  to 
distribute  an  equally  large  sum  on  the  othci*  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  he  was  bom  and  spent  his  early 
life.  And  thus  he  proposes  to  himself  that  fame 
which  comes  from  the  tribute  of  gratitude  of 'mil- 
lions of  the  human  race  equallv  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  latest  end  of'^time.  Let  mc  now 
B<iy,  as  an  American,  it  has  given  me  the  utmost 
possible  pleasure  to  see  the  ma^ificcnt  tribute 
which  has  been  paid  to  him  by  her  Majesty,  —  a 
tribute  which  it  was  as  becoming  to  her  to  pay  on 
the  part  of  her  subjects  9»  it  was  of  him  to  receive 
as  a  republican  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  received 
fW>m  M.  Dpchatre  a  highly  interesting  communica- 
tion on  certain  well-known  plants  called  creepers, 
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beeauee  tbeir  italks,  too  weak  to  rapport  themeielves, 
tend  to  twine  themselves  round  the  nearest  objects. 
They  f2;enerally  do  this  from  left  to  right,  that  is  in- 
verse*!^ to  the  motitn  of  the  sun,  but  some  species 
turn  m  the  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  make  either  the  one  or  the  other  change  its 
direction.  Palm,  Von  Mohl,  Dutrochet,  and  latter- 
ly Ch.  Darwin,  have  successively  expressed  the 
opinion  that  light  was  the  cause  of  this  tendency ; 
but  further  experiments  being  wanting  to  confirm 
this  theory,  M.  Duchatre,  who  discovered  that  the 
Chinese  yam  could  live  a  long  while  in  the  dark, 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  absence  of  light  upon  it. 
At  the  end  of  May,  1866,  he  placed  one  in  a  pot, 
and  as  soon  as  it  snowed  its  stem  above  ground  he 
took  it  down  to  a  cellar,  where  it  remained  in  com- 
plete diu'kness  until  the  2d  of  August  following. 
The  stem,  in  the  course  of  seven  weeks,  grew  to 
the  length  of  a  metre  and  a  half.  It  looked  with- 
ered and  whitish,  but  was  upon  tlie  whole  strong 
and  even  stiff,  and  perfectly  straight,  showing  no- 
where a  tendency  to  twine  itselt  round  the  stick 
which  had  been  placed  there  for  its  support  An- 
odier  yam  was  planted  nearly  a  month  later,  and 
left  exposed  to  daylight  until  it  had  twined  itself 
twice  round  the  stick.  It  was  then  taken  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  its  stem,  still  obeying  its 
natural  tendency,  went  round  once  more,  but  in  a 
more  vertical  direction  than  before ;  after  which  it 
gn^w  straight  up  along  its  pole,  to  which  it  was 
nistened  as  it  grew.  It  was  now  again  taken  up  into 
the  garden,  wnere  it  immediately  began  to  twine 
round  again,  making  five  close  turns ;  and  when  it 
was  once  more  taken  down  into  the  cellar,  it  contin- 
ued its  growth  again  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  alternately  in  tne  light  or  in  the  dark. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  has  the 
following  singular  plan  for  rendering  vessels  unsink- 
able :  —  **  When  any  part  of  a  vessel  ^ives  way  and 
admits  tlie  water,  uie  usual  remedy  is  to  pump  it 
out  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  manual  power, 
or,  in  the  case  of  steamers,  by  steam  power,  and 
great  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  power  of 
steam-pumps,  which,  however,  are  often  found  use- 
less in  the  hour  of  danger.  Supposing  a  serious 
leak  to  have  occurred,  then  follows  the  fight  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  for  life  against  the  enemy.  At 
one  time  the  crew  may  gain  a  little,  and  at  another 
the  water  gains  a  slight  advantage ;  and  unhappily 
this  miserable  and  exhausting  battle  is  not  by  any 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  system  of  endeavoring  to  keep  down 
the  water  by  any  kind  of  pump  is  radically  wrong 
in  principle,  for  oy  pumping  out  the  water  space  is 
left  for  more  to  come  in.  The  true  remedy  is  to 
pump  air  into  the  vessel,  whereby  each  gallon  forced 
in  Ix'oonu's  a  clear  gain  to  the  stability  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  leaves  so  much  less  space  for  tlie  water  to 
occupy.  A  very  little  exertion  in  this  way  would 
soon  ix'mler  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons  perfectly  safe  fix>m 
foundering,  without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  le^, 
which  might  increase  sufficiently  to  let  the  engines 
and  Itollors  fiiU  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  adding  to  the  danger 
ol*  the  vi's^^rs  sinking. 

^*  I  therefore  propose  that  all  passenger  vessels 
should  Ih'  iH)mpelled  to  carr>*  such  a  number  of  air- 
ti^rht  tloxiblo  bags  as,  when  inflated  in  the  different 

Carts  of  the  ship  under  the  decks,  would  by  their 
ulk  prevent  the  vessel  firom  sinking,  even  if  the 
water  hail  free  access.    The  expense  would  not  be 


a  very  large  item,  and  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  the  sense  of  security  to  the  panen^rs, 
and,  therefore,  of  higher  pafittage-nioncy.  An  iron 
vessel  without  compartments,  laden  with  stone  or 
iron,  if  protected  in  this  manner,  would  be  just  as 
safe  from  sinking  by  having  a  hole  knocked  into  her 
bottom  as  a  timber-laden  ship.  The  bags,  of  (say) 
from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more  gallons,  could  be  kept 
permanently  filled  with  air  in  all  vacant  spaces  of 
the  ship  not  required  to  be  visited  during  the  voy- 
age, and,  upon  the  appearance  of  danger,  other 
bags  could  oe  inflated  in  prc^MT  positions  in  the 
cabins  or  elsewhere,  until  the  bulc  occupied  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  ship.  A  burap 
on  the  rocks  leaving  a  large  hole  in  the  ship's  botr 
tom,  provided  the  vessel  did  not  break  up  herdeeks, 
would  not  then  be  of  any  great  moment.  In  the 
case  of  steamers  the  bags  could  be  filled  by  air 
forced  by  the  steam  in  a  few  minutes. 

^*  In  some  experiments  latclv  ti*ied  on  the  Thames 
in*  propelling  a  lai^e  boat  with  air  without  machin- 
ery, I  forced  into  the  water,  by  aid  of  the  steam 
from  a  1-horse  power  boiler,  about  1,000  gallons  ci 
air  a  minute,  and  obtained  a  speed  of  three  miles 
an  hour  through  the  water.  If  the  London  had 
been  properly  fitted  upon  the  above  plan,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  of  her  donkey-engine  woold  have 
rendered  her  perfectly  safe  from  foundering  in  a 
few  minutes.** 

LABOR. 
Thbre  *s  a  never-dying  chorus 

Breaking  on  the  human  ear, 
In  the  busy  town  before  us 

Voices  loud,  and  deep,  and  clear. 
This  is  labor's  endless  ditty; 

This  is  toil's  prophetic  voice, 
Sounding  through  the  town  and  city 

Bidding  human  hearts  rejoice. 

Sweeter  than  the  poet's  singing 

Is  that  anthem  of  the  free ; 
Blither  is  the  anvil's  ringing 

Than  the  song  of  bird  or  bee. 
There  *s  a  glory  in  the  rattle 

Of  the  wheels  'mid  factory  gloom ; 
Richer  than  e'er  snatched  from  batde 

Are  the  trophies  of  the  loom. 

Sec  the  skilful  mason  raising 

Gracefidly  yon  towering  pile ; 
Round  the  forge  and  furnace  blazing 

Stand  the  noble  men  of  toil. 
Thev  are  heroes  of  the  people, 

¥^ho  the  wealth  of  nations  raise ; 
Every  dome,  and  spire,  and  steeple 

Rear  their  heads  in  labor's  praise. 

Glorious  men  of  truth  and  labor, 

Shepherds  of  the  human  fold, 
That  shall  lay  the  brand  and  salire 

With  the  barbarous  things  of  old. 
Priests  and  prophets  of  creation. 

Bloodless  heroes  in  the  fight. 
Toilers  for  the  world's  salvation, 

Messengers  of  peace  and  light. 

Speed  the  plough  and  speed  the  harrow ; 

Peace  and  plenty'  send  abroad ; 
^       Better  far  the  spade  and  barrow 

Than  the  cannon  or  the  sword. 
Each  invention,  each  improvement, 

Renden  weak  oppression's  rod ; 
Kvery  sign  and  every  movement 

Bnngs  us  nearer  truth  and  God. 
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MEa  BEAUCHAMFS  LITTLE  PLAl^ 

A  TALB  OT  BOCIAL  TACTICS. 

'^  Akt  memgeibr  ^Umbiii7?''0aad  Mr.  Fred- 
•«riek  Greville  to  his  sister,  Lady  Gkocoi^nie,  one  fine 
moniing  e«riy  in  April,  w  he  entered  Sbte  drawing- 
room  at  Hirst  Castle  prepared  for  riding,  and  draw- 
ing on  his  ^ves. 

**  Oh  1  X  on  are  pAo(t  thiere  again,  are  yon  ?  * 
«et&med  his  sister,  witii  a  laugh. 

**  Kow  no  chaff,  my  dear  Fanny,  I  beg ;  it  is  mdte 
ttBeaQed  flw.  Yes,  I  am  going  there  again.  Lord 
WOmuigton  particttlarly  beg^  me  to  eome  OTer 
to-day,  and  took  at  a  plan  m  his  new  stables ;  he 
knows  I  imdeivtand  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that 's 
^Aty  I  am  gonag.** 

"^  O  yes,  I  see  I "  said  his  sister,  still  smiling, 
<*  and  I  need  not  expect  you  back  tm  near  ditfner- 
time,  I  smjpose.    Are  yon  going  to  ride  Stella  ? '^ 

'*  No,  X'm  -going  to  try  Itichard's  new  chestnut 
What  a  beauty  ha  is !  And  you  11  see  I  shall  make 
Urn  OS  qniet  as  a  lamib,  and  break  him  in  for  a  lady's 
hone  IT  yon  wonld  like  to  monnt  him.^ 

-•<  O  no!"  enibd  Lady  Gasoo^e,  ^it makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  such  a  thin^,  and,  indeed,  I 
don't  half  liioe  even  yoor  ridinghun.  Two  of  the 
groOBH  have  been  thrown,  and  x  am  sure  he  is  a 
most  dangerons  animal.    Now  do  be  careful." 

^  Have  no  ftar  to  me.  I'll  manage  him,  I  can 
Itromise  yon.    Well,  yon  "ve  no  message,  you  say  ?  " 

**  No — stop**  (for  she  saw  by  her  brother's  fiice 
tibat  he  wanted  one).  **  Yes,  I  was  thinking,  the 
weather  is  so  mild,  we  miffht  have  some  archery 
^lezt  week,  and  Yiolet  and  Blanche  like  tt  of  aU 
thin^  if  yon  11  wait  half  a  minute  I  will  write  a 
Bote  and  ask  them  to  come." 

86  the  note  was  written,  and  Mr.  Grerille  rode 
awmy  with  it 

Lady  Gascoigne  was  a  tall,  slender,  eleeaat  woman 
of  Tdxrat  nine^Mid'twenty ,  most  amiabfo  and  affec- 
tionate to  her  vidstions  and  intimate  "friends,  but 
eonaidered  oold  and  haughty  br  those  who  did  not 
know  hcnr  well,  or  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  know. 
She  was  one  <Mf  a  large  family  very  highly  con- 
nected, and  had  marr^  ^  Bichard  Gmscoiene, 
one  of  the  greatest  partis  in  her  own  county,  -mien 
^  she  was  only  eighteen.  Her  fiiTorito  brother  Fred- 
erick stood  next  her  in  the  fhaily,  beine  at  this 
time  seven-and-twenty.  Though  not  the  eklest  son, 
he  had  auoceeded  to  an  immense  fortune  thxou^ 
the  rich  widow  of  an  tmele  who  had  no  children  or 
near  rdatives  of  her  own,  and  had  greatly  delighted 
in  the  handsome  fiuse  and  lively  mannen  of  her 


husband's  nephew  and  namesake.  Yonn^  Greville 
had  just  returned  *ftom  three  years'  wandenng  about 
the  worid,  and,  lunongst  other  chanees,  he  fi>nnd 
that,  during  hn  absence,  his  finends  Violef  and 
Blanche  S^rmour,  Lord  Wilmmffton's  dat^ters, 
almost  children  when  he  left,  had  erown  up  into 
handsome  young  ladies ;  and  tb^at  Violet,  especially, 
was  the  very  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  lus 
Hfb,  a  circumstance  wMdi  may  possibly  be  supposed 
to  account  for  his  riding  over  to  HiUonbury  every 
second  day. 

**^  My  dear,  are  we  to^ask  these  people  to  dinner 
or  are  we  not  ? "said  8ir  Bichard,  coming  into  the 
drawing-room,  just  as  his  brother4n*law  had  ridden 
off. 

**  What  people  ?^  O  the  Beaucham]^,  ^ou  mean. 
No,  mchard,  1  think  not.  The  Mayor  n  all  very 
weU,  but  I  really  cannot  endure  that  woman;  she  is 
perfectly  odious,  and  does  n't  know  how  to  behave 
norsoii* 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  then  we  won't  ask  them  ; 
that  settles  it"  And  Sir  Bichard  went  off,  not 
loddng  quite  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

The  Beaucharaps  had  just  taken  for  a  year  a  little 
place  called  Thurston  Lodge,  about  tb^ee  miles 
mm  Wrst.  Sir  Bichard  had  once  sat  next  the 
Major  at  a  public  dinner  and  took  a^reat  &ncy  to 
him,  he  being,  indeed,  a  most  agreeable  and  well- 
informed  man  ;  to  when  he  discovered  who  his  new 
neighbors  were,  he  persuaded  his  wifo  to  call,  but 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  very  inferior  to  her  husband, 
and  Lady  Gascotgne  f^  no  desire  to  punue  the  ac- 
quaintance further. 

The  case  of  the  Beauchamps,  in  fkct,  was  a 
marked  instance  of  those  eccentric  and  extraordi- 
nary alliances  so  frequentljr  contracted  bv  military 
men, — alliances  unsuggestrve  of  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  the  result  apparentlv  of  dull  quarters 
and  time  faansing  heavy  on  their  hands.  For  such- 
like pasring  dis^miforts,  these  strong-minded  ones 
take  to  themselves  a  remedy  whollv  irremediable, 
and  of  which  one  cannot  but  think  they  must  heart- 
ily repent,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  civil- 
ized society  and  a  popular  station  once  more. 

Mn.  Beauchamp  had  been  a  Miss  Thomson,  the 
nster,  it  was  said,  of  a  villaee  doctor  in  an  obscure 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  Major  had  been  quar- 
tered. He  had  no  excuse,  however,  in  the  shape  of 
bewitehing  Irish  beauty,  for  Miss  Thomson  was  an 
Englishwoman,  very  pkun,  and  several  years  older 
than  himself.  ^  How  it  came  let  doctors  tell."  The 
ihcts  are,  that  they  weUd  tied  to^^ether  for  life,  and 
that  the  Major  was  attached  to  his  wife,  Hke  a  coed 
man  as  he  was,  though  unable  occasionally  to  nelp 
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ieeling  an  uncoiiifortably  hot  all-oTeruh  sensation 
when  mixing  in  general  aodetjr  with  her. 

In  the  coorse  of  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day, 
Ladv  Gascoigne,  happening  to  look  oat  of  one  of 
the  nont  windows  or  the  drawing-room,  beheld  Mrs. 
Beanchamp  hurrjrine  up  the  approach  at  full  speed ; 
no  joke  to  her,  for  she  was  pf  a  very  Iatko  .size  and 
easuy  overheated,  when  her  natunlly  florid  com- 
plexion assumed  the  deepest  crimson  hue,  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  due  course  of  time  she  was 
ushered  into  the  room,  and  scarcely  waited  to  wring 
Lady  Gascoigne's  hand  before  throwing  herself  into 
a  chair,  and  were  gasping  for  breath,  unable  to  say 
a  word.  < 

**  You  seem  ouite  exhausted,"  said  her  ladvship, 
too  surprised  to  oe  frigid ;  *'  let  me  ring  for  a  glass  of 
wine,"  and  her  hand  was  upon  the  bell ;  but  Mrs. 
Beaudiamp  waved  a  violent  dinent  with  her  par- 
asol, tugged  fiercely  at  her  bonnet  string  which  she 
finally  succeeded  in  loosening,  tore  the  pms  finom  her 
gay  shawl,  and  threw  it  back,  and  at  len^^h  speech 
returned  to  her.  "  My  dear  Lady  Gucoigne,  said 
she,  still  panting  at  intervals,  **  this  visit — so  uncer- 
emonious—  you  must  excuse — your  brother,  Mr. 
GreviUe — " 

**  My  brother  ? "  said  Lady  Gasooi^e,  taking 
alarm ;  *'  he  has  gone  out  to  ride  ;  nothing  has  hap- 
pened, I  hope  ?  ^ 

"  Nothing  alarming,  I  hope  and  trust,  —  a  slight 
.  accident,  —  lying  at  our  house**;  and  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  took  to  panting  again,  whilst  Ladv  Grascoigne 
.  rushea  firom  the  room  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
order  the  dog-cart,  as  the  lightest  and  speediest  ve- 
hicle, to  be  ^t  ready ;  it  was  soon  at  the  door,  and 
she  jumped  in  and  drove  ofi*,  entirely  forgetting  her 
'  visitor.  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  however, 
that  lady,  having  now  recovered  herself,  rose  and 
went  hastily  to  the  window,  and  seeing  the  dog-cart 
proceeding  on  its  way  without  her,  she  threw  up  the 
sash  and  bawled  lustily  to  the  groom  to  stop.  Lady 
Gascoigne  looked  round,  and  beholding  the  portly 
form  half  stretched  out  of  the  window  and  waving 
a  large  pocket  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
whilst  intense  anguish  at  the  idea  of  naving  to  walk 
back  was  depicted  upon  the  rubicund  countenance, 
she  could  scarcely  refrain  fix>m  smiling,  though  so 
full  of  anxiety  about  her  brother.  She  would  not 
lose  a  moment,  however,  by  turning  back,  so  called 
out  to  an  under-^rdener  near  to  order  the  pony- 
carriage  for  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  went  on  in  haste 
to  Thurston  Lodge.  Mr.  Greville  was  extended  on 
a  sofa  and  scarcely  yet  conscious.  The  village  doc- 
tor, who  was  with  him,  gave,  however,  a  sanguine 
opinion,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
London  physician  should  be  telegraphed  for  to  save 
all  anxiety. 

Lady  uascoigne  eagerly  accepted  Major  Beau- 
champ  s  offer  to  take  the  dog-cart  anc^go  to  Mars- 
ton,  toe  nearest  town,  for  this  purpose,  and  hastened 
him  out  of  the  house.  On  his  way  he  had  to  pass 
by  the  gate  of  Hirst  Castle,  and  not  far  fixxn  it  he 
met  the  pony-carriage,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  seated  in  it, 
and  overflowing  it  considerably.  Although  of  any- 
thing but  &iry-like  dimensions,  and  several  years 
older  than  her  husband,  she  kept  up  the  juvenile, 
gushing  line,  in  her  relations  with  him,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  perseverance.  The  Major,  of 
course,  had  no  intention  of  stopping,  and  drove  on, 
merely  calling  out  an  explanation  as  he  passed,  but 
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wife  screaming  after  him,  *^  Charles,  Charles,  my 
B ! "  in  despairing  tones,  he  was  obliged  to  puU 


*«  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  he,  looking  back. 

'*  Charles,  I  am  <o  iU ;  I  ran  the  whole  way  to 
Hirst  You  know  I  am  not  strong,  Charles,  and  I 
feel  very  ill.  Let  the  servant  go  oa  and  come  back 
with  me." 

*^  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  must  go  ;  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter ;  you  dont  look  bad  at  all,  and  be- 
sides vou  will  find  the  doctor  at  home  to  loc^  after 
you  if  you  require  it"  And  he  went  on  once  more ; 
when  that  well-known  fiital  signal,  a  shrill  scream 
like  a  railway  whistle,  smote  upon  hu  ear,  and  kxik- 
ing  back  he  beheld  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  in  as  limp  a 
condition  as  her  proportions  would  aojout  of,  haof- 
ing  over  the  side  of  the  nony-carnage.  What  co^ 
he  do  ?  *  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  forsake  the 
flaccid  partner  of  his  ioys  and  sorrows  in  this  piti- 
able state,  so  most  unwiUinely  he  descended  finom  the 
dog^cart  and  went  back  to  her  assistance,  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  or  of  the 
furtive  grins  which  passed  between  the  servants. 

After  divers  proppings  and  hauling  on  the  pttt 
of  her  husband  and  the  groom^  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
once  more  reared  herself  into  a  sitting  posture  and 
eased  languidljr  and  reproachfully  on  ner  spoose, 
her  bonnet  having  assumed  a  strange  and  rearlnl 
shape,  owing  to  its  late  predicament 

^^Come  now,  Betsey,  my  dear,  yon  are  bet- 
ter, are  n*t  you  ?  do  you  feel  all  xiffht  ? "  said  tbe 
.Major,  who,  in  spite  of  his  invariaSy  seeing  these 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  come  to  a  speedy  and  Hr- 
vorable  termination,  could  never  get  over  the  weak- 
ness of  feeling  a  certain  amount  o?  alarm  when  thej 
made  their  appearance.  (And  this  was  most  praiiB- 
worthy  conduct,  fi>r  the  production  of  that  ftfnaa 
tion  on  his  part  was  the  very  end  and  object  erf*  thdr 
existence.) 

**  Better,  Charles,"  murmured  the  invalid. 

^  There  now,  then,  you  must  get  home  as  qmckir 
as  possible,  and  go  and  lie  down.  I  shall  make  aa 
the  haste  I  can." 

**  You  will  not  leave  me !  Charles,  snrely  voa 
will  not  leave  me  ! "  and  there  was  again  a  puin 
tendency  to  forsake  the  perpendicular  and  mxip 
over  the  side  of  the  ponj^-cama^ 

*'  No,  no,"  said  the  Major  hastily,  dreading  lest  tlie 
railway  whistle  should  not  be  fiyr  off.  ^*  Certainly 
not  1  shall  send  on  the  groom,"  and  tearing  a  leaf 
from  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  the  message  on  it, 
and  desired  the  man  to  make  all  speed  to  Man- 
ton. 

At  Thurston,  meanwhile.  Dr.  Smith  had  turned 
every  one  out  of  the  patient's  room.  l£as  Tomer 
and  Miss  Wright,  two  youne  ladies  fimn  Leeds, 
nieces  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  wno  were  on  a  visit  to 
their  uncle  and  aunt,  took  possession  of  Lady  Gaa- 
coigne  and  drew  her  into  the  diningnroom,  eagier  to 
pour  forth  the  whole  history  of  the  accident,  of 
which,  it  appeared,  they  hiul  been  eyewitnesses. 
Marianne  Turner,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  short, 
fat  little  creature,  with  a  fn^etty  fair  oom^xfos, 
but  not  much  beauty  besides ;  whilst  Isabella  Wright 
was  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  after  a  rustic  fittbion, 
with  brieht  rosy  cheeks  and  brilliant  black  eres ; 
some  of  her  ways  of  using  the  latter  had  been 
known  occasionally  to  be  dangerous  to  the  noUe 
sex,  and  caused  members  of  her  own  firequenftly  to 
designate  her  as  a  minx. 

.  ^Urianne,  finding  it  ouite  useless  to  c(^  with  her 
xjousin  on  the  score  of  looks,  had  given  it  up,  and 
now  prided  herself  on  her  conversational  powers, 
which  she  deemed  of  a  most  brilliant  order,  and  a 
fre^  use  of  slang  added  greatly  to  the  piquancy  of 
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her  flow  of  buunugef  in  her  own  estimation  at 
ieast  ^^  I  can  t^  you  all  about  it,  Lady  Gascoigne," 
she  began  eagerly.  ^^Iwas  there,  and  saw  yonr 
brother  spilt,  and  rushed  to  pick  him  up." 

''  So  did  I,"  said  Isabella,  who  strore  to  put  in  a 
remark  occasionally,  but  wl^o  generally  found  her- 
self p«:ibrce  reduced  to  silence  in  her  cousin's  com- 
pany. 

<*  xou  were  not  so  near  as  I,  Isabella.  O,  I  had 
no  end  of  a  fright,  I  assure^  you,  when  I  saw  how 
bad  he  looked!*^ 

"  I  thought  he  was  dead  at  first,"  interposed  lifiss 
Wright. 

''Nonsense,  Isabella;  I  told  you  at  once  that  he 
was  merely  stunned,  so  you  could  not  ihink  that 
But  he  did  look  queer,  certainly;  it  was  a, horrid 
little  cad  with  a  rattle  who  did  aU  the  mischief." 

*'He  frightened  the'hoi;^"  said  Miss  Wright, 
«and  — " 

'*  Of  course,  eyerybody  knows  that ;  fortunately  a 
fanner  passed  by  in  his  trap,  and  he  gave  him  a  lift 
to  Thurston." 

"Dr.  Smith  came— " 

**  Isabella,  it  was  /  who  sent  for  Dr.  Smith,  so 
surely  I  ought  to  know  most  about  it!  Yes,  the 
doctor  came  immediately,  —  in  fiict,  he  was  close 
by  at  the  time,  which  was  fortunate." 

Lady  Gascoi^e  seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend 
all  the  chattermg  round  her:  she  sat  down  in  an 
easy-chair  and  anxiously  awaited  a  summons  from 
the  doctor.  The  sound  of  wheels  was  presently 
heard,  and  rushing  to  the  doatj  she  saw,  to  her  sur- 
prise. Major  Beauchamp  assisting  his  wife  to  get 
out  of  the  pony-carriage,  and  loddng  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  What  is  it  ?  haye  yon  been  to  Marston  ?  "  said 
she  eagerly. 

"  I  was  taken  ill  by  the  way,"  replied  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  with  importance, ''  yerv  ill  indeed ;  my  hus- 
band met  me,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  leaye 
me, — in  fact,  it  would  haye  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, considering  the  state  I  was  in." 

"  I  am  yery  sorry.  Lady  Gascoigne,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor ; ''  it  was  most  unfortunate,  but  I  wrote  the  mes- 
sage on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  desired  the  groom  to 
make  all  possible  haste." 

"  It  was  most  kind  of  yon  to  think  of  going  at  all," 
replied  Lady  Gascoigne,  concealing  her  yexation  as 
much  as  possible.  "'  Godfrey  is  yer^  stupid,  but  he 
would  surely  be  careful  on  such  an  miportant  occa- 
sion." 

The  doctor  now  made  his  appearance  with  a 
cheerfrd  countenance.  "  Your  brother  is  yerjr  well," 
said  he,  "  and  you  may  go  in  beside  him ;  it  is  a  tol- 
erably seyere  sprain,  and  he  must  not  be  remoyed 
for  a  fortnight,  —  but  he  is  as  well  as  can  be.  It  is 
a  pity  we  were  in  such  haste  to  telegraph,  for  the 
flreat  man  will  only  laugh  at  us  when  he  comes ! 
xou  will  send  for  Mr.  Greyille's  yalct,  I  suppose, 
and  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  and  help  to  get  him 
to  bed." 

Lady  Grasc<»gne's  relief  at  this  fayorable  report 
was  immense,  and  she  hastened  to  her  brother,  who 
looked  wonderfully  well,  but  was  much  afflicted  at 
the  prospect  of  haying  to  be  laid  up  for  a  fortnight 

"The  idea  is  intolerable,  my  dear  Fanny, — and 
in  thb  place  too  I  If  I  were  only  at  Hirst,  I  should 
not  mind  it  at  alL" 

"  O,  yes  you  would,"  replied  his  sister  laughing ; 
''it  would  not  suit  yon  to  be  tied  by  the  leg  any- 
where ;  but  you  must  be  philosophical,  and  the  time 
will  pass  &r  more  quickly  than  you  suppose." 


"  I  trust  the  old  Catamaran  will  keep  out  d  my 
way,  that  is  all ;  the  Major  himself  isn't  a  bad  sort 
a(  fellow." 

Shortly  after  this  the  dogHuirt  droye  up,  and  the 
bell  was  rung  fririousiy.  J^jor  Beaucnamp  and 
Lady  Grascoigne  met  at  the  door,  haying  each  come 
out  to  hear  what  Godfrey  had  to  say. 

That  promising  youth  looked  piale  with  excite- 
ment and  apprehension.  "  If  you  please,  my  lady, 
if  you  please,  Major,"  said  he  in  much  agitation, 
"  1 'm  yery  sorry,  the  wind  was  so  'i^,  —  I  took  die 
]>aper  out  of  my  pocket  just  before  1  got  to  the  sta- 
tion, to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and  it  blew  right 
hoff,  across  a  field  and  into  the  riyer.  I  txied  'ard 
to  catch  it,  but  it  wam't  of  no  use." 

Lady  Grascoigne  administered  a  seyere  reprimand 
to  the  culprit,  but  she  would  not  let  the  Major  start 
ofi*  again,  as  he  was  bent  on  doing,  to  atone  for  what 
he  felt  might  haye  been  avoided,  had  he  had  the 
firmness  not  to  giye  in  to  his  wife.  "  There  is  really 
no  necessity  for  telegraphing,"  said  she;  "my  broth- 
er is  as  well  as  posfflole,  and  Dr.  Smith,  I  haye  no 
doubt,  will  be  quite  pleased  by  Godfirey's  piece  of 
stupidity." 

So  instead,  the  Major  went  into  the  dining-room 
where  his  wife  and  nieces  were,  and  told  the  sad  taJe, 
giying  yent  to  his  feelings  in  much  stronger  language 
than  was  his  wont  "  There  now,  Betsey ;  see  how 
annoying  that  is,  and  all  owing  to  your  folly ;  you 
coula  haye  done  without  me  peifecdy  wdl,  and  it 
might  haye  been  a  case  of  life  and  death  with  Mr. 
Greyille"; — and  he  left  the  room  and  the  house, 
bansingthe  doors  after  him. 

Ims.  JBeauchamp  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  gazed 
wildly  on  her  nieces.  "What  did  he  say,  girls? 
My  mlly?  Mj  foUy  was  it?  and  I  coidd  haye 
done  without  him  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  1  ha  1 "  And  she 
there  and  then  feU  into  hysterics,  which  speedily 
brought  the  whole  household  into  the  room,  as  well 
as  Lady  Gascoigne  and  the  doctor,  who  had  just 
returned.  After  the  usual  remedies,  and  a  firm  re- 
monstrance fix>m  Dr.  Smith,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood his  patient  as  to  "  giying  way,"  the  lady  came 
to  herself  a  little,  and  began  to  recount  her  sor- 
rows in  broken  accents.  "My  folly,"  sh^  feebly 
murmured,  "  my  folly  1  and  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Is 
this  the  end, — is  this  really  the  end  of  all  ?  of  our 
pleasing  strolls  by  the  banks  of  the  Ballymahone, 
of  our  shoppings  in  Leeds,  of  our  happy  marketings 
at  Marston  r  O  Charles,  Charles  I  he  forsakes  me ; 
pity  and  protect  me  I"  And  giying  herself  thus 
oyer  into  tne  charge  of  society  generally,  she  threw 
herself  with  some  yiolence  against  the  manly  chest 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  staggered  Deneath  the  shock,  but 
skilfully  recoyered  hin^lf. 

"  Law,  aunt,"  interposed  Marianne  at  thb  junc- 
ture, when  another  fit  of  hysterics  was  imminent, 
"  don't  be  nonsensical ;  it 's  not  the  end  of  anything 
except  3rour  cap,  which  yon  'ye  made  a  most  awfiu 
oljject  with  all  that  tumbling  about" 

"  Haye  I,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  aunt  in  a  wondex^ 
fiilly  natural  yoice,  becoming  suddenly  restored  to 
composure  by  this  alarming  intelligence. 

"  I  must  see  to  it ;  help  me  up  stairs." 

And  she  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of  her  bed- 
chamber, where  she  awaited  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band. He,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  made  the  amende 
honorable  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  her  feel- 
ings, judging  by  her  radiant  countenance  and  extra- 
inmntine  demeanor  towards  him  on  her  return  to 
the  midst  of  the  family  at  dinner-time. 

In  two  or  three   days  Mr.  Greyille  was  well 
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enofUffh  to  be  canied  into  the  draiiniig-iooiii,  ^idiere 
he  iSberwardB  made  bis  u>peBranoe  daily.  He 
chafed  greatly  at  first  under  his  enforced  qniescenoe, 
faufc  his  natnndly  good  spiiita  soon  came  to  his  re* 
Jiefy.and  he  be^Em,  as.  usual,  to  extract  amneement 
Jmn  evezythiiig  within  reach.  The  young  ladiea 
contributed  hugely  in  this  way,  thongh  scarcely,  it 
most  be  oon&si^,  in  the  manner  they  thmnselves 
fupposed.  Eyery  morning  he  found  tnem  in  soiv 
geous  array  wwaiting  him ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  mey 
ponessed  ^he  ornaments  of  meek  Imd  quiet  spirits ; 
but  in  any  case  they  did  not  neglect  that  other 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hahr,  and  pitting  on  of  ap- 
pareL 

Isabella  had  a  soul  for  art,  and  was  always  found 
bendinff  oyer  a  sketdi.  There  was  little  yaiiety  in 
her  sumects.  A  ruined  castle  constructed  on  Tow- 
er df  Fisa  principles,  a  few  colossal  cabbages  in 
the  foreground,  supposed  to  be  trees,  and  a  rery 
cloudy  M:y,  generaUy  made  up  the  picture.  Ma- 
rianne, on  the  contRury,  usually  had  some  abstruse 
yolume  before  her,  and  was  crammed  up  on  one 
point  whereon  ^e  enlaige^,  and  gaye  forth  her 
yiews  for  Mr.  Greyille's  benefit  and  secret  amuse- 
ment, rejoicine  greatly  that  Isabella's  inferior  ca- 
pacities entirely  preyented  her  taking  part  in  tiie 
ecmyersation ;  ana  mind,  so  she  flattered  heroelf, 
had  a  decided  triumph  oyer  matter  on  those  occa- 
eipus. 

But  Isabella  by  no  means  agreed  with  her ;  she 
was  Quite  aware  that  she  was  handsome,  and  felt 
sure  tnat  Mr.  Greyille  thought  her  dark  eyes  pref- 
erable to  her  cousin's  platitudes,  and  she  was  nght ; 
though,  indeed,  he  was  extremely  indifierent  to 
both.  It  is  a  pity  poor  Dr.  Smith  was  not  then 
aware  of  this  fiict,  as  it  might  haye  sayed  him  some 
uneasy  thoughts;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
treated  with  much  greater  coolness  at  this  time  by 
Miss  Wright  than  in  the  d^ys  before  the  accident 
Many  friends,  of  course,  came  to  yisit  Mr.  Greyille, 
rejoicing  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  generaUy 
contriyed  to  see  them  either  on  their  arriyal  or  de- 
parture, and  flattered  herself  that  her  erUrde  into  the 
nest  society  in  the  countr  was  fairly  achieyed. 
Amongst  others.  Sir  John  Tremlett,  the  rich  rector 
of  a  neighboring  parish,  came  yery  often,  and  Ma- 
rianne's reading  at  once  took  the  direction  of  works 
in  the  '*  Essay  and  Beyiew "  line,  firom  which  she 
extracted  many  startling  theories  calculated  to  up- 
set an  ecclesiastic  of  w^Ue  nenres.  Another  reyer- 
end  ^ntleman  also  shared  in  this  priyUege,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  a  young  curate,  tutor  to  Laay  Gascoigne's 
eldest  boy,  who  brought  books  and  messages  almost 
daily  firom  Lady  Gascoigne  to  her  brouier.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  a  good-natured  little  man,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  round  eyes,  taking  a  serene  and  com- 
fortable yiew  of  things  in  generaL  Nor,  curates 
being  but  mortal  men,  was  he  aboye  speculating, 
when  he  found  that  Marianne  came  fi*om  Leeds,  as 
to  whether  any  of  the  wealth  of  that  aflluent  city 
doye  to  her  or  not? 

One  morning  Mrs.  Beauchamp  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room where  the  usual  V9xty  were  seated,  usher- 
ing in.  a  little  withered  ola  maid  dressed  in  an  im- 
mense mushroom  hat,  a  linen  dress  yery  much  tucked 
up  oyer  a  dark  petticoat,  and  a  boy's  handkerchief 
carelessly  knotted,  boy's  &shion,  round  her  neck. 
Untidy  m  eyery  other  respect,  her  boots  and  gloyes 
were  fiuiltless,  but  then  her  hands  and  foet  were 
faultless  too.  This  lady  was  Miss  Ponsonby,  an 
aunt  of  Frederick  Greyille's,  and;  unlike  her  species 
generally,  whateyer  an  iOrnatuied  world  may^ay, 


as «roaograined  and  dirasreeable  an  eMeriy  maiden 
•as  could  well  be  met  wi£  anywhere.  It  really  ap- 
peared to  be  the  object  and  pleasure  of  her  life'  to 
make  eyery  one  she  foil  in  wim  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  she  succeeded,  as  people  will  who  are.  pecaerer- 
ing  in  any  line  whatsgeyer. 

^  Here,  my  dear  Mr.  Gveyilleriscyoar  aant,  Miss 
Ponsonby,  come  to^  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
*'  and  I  'm  sure  it  is  (he  greatest  pleasure  to  wd- 
come  -another  re]atiy;e  of  youm  under  our  roo£  Let 
me  introduce  my  niece.  Miss  Ponsonby,  and  how  do 
yoa- think  your  nei^hew  is  looking?  Chaaolnglj, 
I'm  sure;  he  is  quite  an  Apollo ^elyedere  I  t^ 
him,  thou^  he  mpst  not  be  conceited.  No,  no," 
added  she,  airclily,  '*tha(t  would  aeyer  do,-r-yfonld 
it,  Miss  Ponsonby  ?^ 

'*  How  do  you  do,  my  dear?  "  said  that  lady,  go- 
ii;ig  up  to  her  nephew  and  giying  him  a  daub  on  Uie 
cheek  by  way  of  an  embrace,  without  noticing  t2£s 
^eech.    *' You  are  surprised  to  see  me  I  daie  say." 

'*  Yes,  indeed,"  retu^ed  Mr*  QreyiUe,  ^trbo  ap- 
peared more  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  irnex- 
pected  apparition.  <*  I  thought  you  were  in  Paris ; 
where  haye  you  dropped  fi^m? 

"  From  Hikonbury ;  I  <^uui£ed  my  mind  abont 
Paris  and  came  down  there.  Fortunately  I  £>iuid 
my  room,  the  only  nxHu  I  can  endure  in  that  liowe, 
unoccupied,  so  here  I  am.  Lady  Wilmington  bxA 
the  dais  were  going  oyer  to  Hirst,  so  I  wought  :1 
wouM  get  them  to  drop  me  here,  by  the  way,  and 
they  wiU  pick  me  up  by  and  by." 

'^That  was  yery  land  of  you,"  replied  Mr.  Gke- 
yiUe,  a  sudden  access  of  affection  coining  oyer  him 
when  he  found  in  what  company  his  aunt  had  ao 
lately  been,  ^'  and  how  are  they  all  at  Hiltonbury  7^ 

"  U,  yery  well:  Lord  Wilmin^n  does  n't  take 
half  enough  exercise,  and  is  getting  &r  too  stout  m 
consequence ;  and  Lady  Wilmington  complains  o€ 
headaches ;  but  if  people  will  eat  mushroom  sanoe 
what  can  they  expect  ?  —  a  thing  I  neyer  toooh 
myself" 

"  O,  how  true  that  is !"  cried  Mis.  Beauchamp^ 
lifting  up  hands  and  eyes  as  calling  upon  the  chan- 
delier to  testify  to  the  jgenuineness  of  her  opin- 
ion. '*  Mushroom  sauce  Inot  to  epe^  of  the  dan- 
ser  of  bein^  poisoned  by  toadstools,  it  is  a  dreadfid, 
oreadfiil  thing.  My  dear  husband  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  it,  but  I  knew  it  would  brin^  on  apoplexy 
and  ^out,  so  during  our  happy  wedding  tour  I  said 
to  him,  *  Charles,  promise  me  you  will  neyer  again 
touch  mushroom  sauce.'  He  would  not  promise  aft 
first,  but  as  I  had  seyeral  sleepless  nights  in  conse- 
quence, and  neyer  lost  sight  of  the  sulnect  for  a 
moment,  he  at  last  did  so ;  and  I  do  beucye,  Mas 
Ponsonby,  he  has  neyer  repented  it  to  this  hour." 

*<Ah!"  said  Miss  Ponsonby  with  a  sniflf;  then 
turning  to  hor  nephew,  she  continued  her  amiabie 
report  of  the  fiunily  whose  hospitality  she  was  en- 

*^  Blanche  is  as  great  a  hoyden  as  ewet  \  as  to 
Violet,  her  family  consider  her  a  beauty,  that  is  evi- 
dent, though  I  should  think  they  get  no  one  to  agree 
with  them,  except,  perhaps,  that  idiot,  Sir  Edward 
Harrington,  who  is  busy  making  loye  to  her:  it 
will  be  a  match,  I  suppose,  and  a  suitable  one.  I 
never  thought  Violet  yery  bright." 

Mr.  Greyille  oonld  scarcely  presenre  an  unmoyed 
appearance  at  this  intelligence,  in  spite  of  knowii^ 
that  his  aunt's  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him,  rumors 
haying,  of  course,  reached  her  of  the  marked  atten- 
tion he  had  been  paying  Miss  Seymour,  fioweyw, 
he  said,  as  carelessly  as  possible,  *^It  would  be  m 
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Mdtable  matcli^  I  thiidc^  toe  Hjuriiigton  is  a  capital 
ftlldw;  and  has  lots  of  mpaey,  whilst  7011  wont  meet 
witb  such  a  giri  every  day.  £ray  is  Min  Hanring- 
tbbatI£lto^»tif7?" 

**  Yes^  she 's  1iiei«  toot  Now  ikhv  's  a  handsome 
flixi,  certainly,  if  it  wefl»  uoi  fbt  her  distrOBmi^y 
nigh  color.  If  there 's  a  thjog  I  cannot  endure,'^ 
GOntiBfaed  Ifiss  Pdnsonby,  fiodng  her  piercn^  gkQce 
W^  Isabella's  cheeks^ — morer  deepl^  crimson  than 
Qsnal,  owin^  to  the  inspection  she  nsd  been  nndet^ 
goiii^,  <*  it  IS*  a  high  color.' 

^  I  don't  s^gree  widi  ycfaihslre,^  zvplxed  Mr/Gi^ 
ynRCf  fl^ancin^  in  the  aame  direetiokiy  and  feeling  for 
Miss  Wright's  emban^iiaunent.  ^I  don't  care  fbr 
yoor  ittarble  beaatieBj  they  are  always  so  inani- 


Isabella  gave  Urn  ode  of  her  mnrt  dangerots 

Saces  in  reward  fcnr  tibiif ;  not  lost  upon  Miai  Pon- 
by,  who  looked  shaiply  fern  one  to  the  odier, 
two  or  three  times  as  if  to  detect  an  mideiataiiding 
between  them* 

*^  Ify  dear  Mr.  GreviUe,  hew  exactly  you  and  the 
Major  a^gree  in  yonr  ideas,"  chimed'  m  Mrs^  Beau- 
oiuunp.  ^  I  had  in  jsfy  more  yoothfid  days, — not 
so  respy  long  1^"  (^  O  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Greville,) 
'^'rather  aoruiaat  compleadon,  and  my  poor  dear 
ptEtiOL  mnd  to  say  to  me  (in  the  utmost  jiayibbieHi 
and  affection),  *  Who  do  yon  think  will  ever  marry 
sock  ft  ihU  moon  ? '  Beinjg  a  child  of  peculiarly  sen* 
sitive  feelings  this  sank  mto  me  more  deeply,  per- 
ha^,  than  my  papa  cotdd  possibly  have  supposed; 
00.10;  after  years,  when  Mkjor  Beauchamp  oame  to 
our  neighborhood  in  Ireland,,  and  it  began  to  b^ 
estident  thai  my  brother's  house  was  specially  at- 
tteettve  to  him,  (not  the  fint  who  had  fi)und  it  so  I 
SHUiB  you,  Mke  Ponsonby,  by  a>  great  many  I)  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  asking  him  what  he 
thoi^ht  of  Miss  McCool,  »  neighbor  of  ours,  and 
considered  a  beauty  by  some  people,  though  I 
oant  say  I  ever  saw  it<  >MisB  Thomson,'  said  he 
(Thomsoo  was  my  name  pre? ions  to  marriage), 
'IfisB  McCool  is  a  fright,' or  words  to  that  e&oL 
*  Who  coaldbe  otherwise  with  such  a  want  of  color  ? ' 
!lbe  relief  to  my  ndnd  was  great,^ —  not,  you  under- 
stand, Mr.  Greville,  that  I  was  rejoiced  that  dear 
Simh  McCool  should  be  thouefat  a  fiight, — for  we 
were  the  dearest  fiiends,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an 
imifartanate  misunderstanding  before  the  h^py  day 
arrived  she  would  have  been  my  bridesmaia  ;  but  it 
<&!  relieve  me  to  find  that  ;|^ur  marble  complexions 
were  not  considered  the  height  of  good  looks  by  ail 
tie  world." 

'^  Only  by  a  fow  benighted  individuals,  I  should 
tlink,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  smiling. 

Luncheon  was  here  announced,  and  shortly  afler- 
wtvda  the  Ifiltonbnrv  carriage  called  for  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  who  departed  to  scatter  her  little  darte  else* 
where. 

'*  Wellf'^said  she,  as  she  settled  herself  comfort- 
aUy  in  the  carristte,  **  that  is  a  queer  set  of  people 
ait  any  rate,  but  l^ter  Frederick  seems  to  be  pai^ 
ticttlarly  comfortable  and  at  home  amongst  them  ; 
and  it's  quite  evident  he  is  canying  on  a  great  ilir- 
tction  witb  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Beauchaoip's,  an  uncom- 
monly handsome  giri,'  continued  Suss  Ponsonby, 
sorveying  Violet  steadily  as  she  spoke,  **  and  there 
oeuld  not  be  anything  so  dangerous  as  his  being 
thR>wn  so  much  with  Imt.  I  really  wonder  at  Fan- 
ny, she  is  so  foolish  in  all  her  arrangements." 

^^IsMDpose,"  said  Lady  Wilmington,  laughing, 
'^ihat  she  scarcely  arranged  Frederick  should  M 
tkrorwn  at  that  particnlar^ot  ?" 


'^  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  but  she  Aoidd  neVer 
hav^kfft  tiiQ  house  for  a  moment  und^  tibe  drcunv^ 
stances.  However^  the-  mischief  is  already  donOf 
that  is  evident ;  and  that  dreadfol  woman  will  nev^ 
leave  Thurston;  so  Fanny  will  reap  the  fruit  of  hef 
folly  in  having  a  set  of  vulgar  connectiolis' at  heir 
veirdoor.'' 

-  In  spite  of  the  doctor^  ori^nid  opinion,  it  was 
almost  a  month  before  Mr.  Greville  could  go  to 
£Drst,  and  the  time  passed  slowly  over  hnhead. 
The  only  little  incident  he  met  with  was  a  memon^ 
bl^  interview  with  ItaJbeUa  one  evening  in  th^  gaiv 
den,  in  the  course  of  which  her  mind  may  periiaps 
havte '  been  disabused  of  some  fklse  notions  which 
Md  taken^  possession  of  it.  But  this  she  nev^ 
er  divulged  to  any  one;  and  as  die  looked  by 
no  means  miserable  in  consequence,  and  as  Dn 
Smith  also,  by  some  mysterious  means,  grew  brighter 
fiiMu  that  date,  the  only  thin^  which  remains  to  bO 
reeretted  ih  connection  with  it  is,  that  it  was  pai^ 
•tisuly  witnessed  by  Violet  Seymour,  who  rode  qmck^ 
ly  past  with  Ml^  Harrington  at  the  time,  saw  ihe 
eamest  conversation,  and  thought  of  Miss  Ponsota^ 
by**  words. 

The  happy  day  at  length  arrived  when  Mr.  GrcP* 
ville  was  to  leave  ThmstoiX.  Lady  Gascoigne  came' 
ovier  in  the  carrii^  for  him^  and  cordially  thanked^ 
the  Beauchamp  &anly  fbt  all  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  inviting  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  com*' 
to  Hirst'  the  day  following  but  one  to  play  croquet 
and  dine,  and  remain  the  nighti  which  they  gladly 
agreed  to. 

**  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  all  tlds,  CharieBi*^ 
said  Mrs.  Btoucfaamii)  triumphantly,  as  tiiey  re^ 
turned  from  watching  ther  carriage  off,  "but  you 
know  you  never  believe  your  poor  wifo,  though  yo« 
always  find  ^e  is  rieht,  now  don't  you,  my  dear  ? 
Poor  Mr.  Greville  I  I  am  sure  I  don  t  know  wheth- 
er he  or  Isabella  looked  saddest  at  parting, — that 
giri  might  have  adorned  a  coronet,—^ but  I  really 
cannot  grudge  her  to  "Mk.  GrreviUe." 

'*  Poon,  my  dear  Betsey,"  said  ike  Major,  bursting 
out  laugfain^j  **  you  are  coimtiug  your  chickens  a 
very  lone  tmie  before  they  are  hatched,  I  can  tel} 
you  that ;  and  pray  what  have  you  settled  for  Ma^ 
rianne  V* 

".  O,  •as  to  Marianne,  it  is  quite  evident  what 
her  fote  is  to  be :  I  never  saw  any  man  so  decidedly 
struck  as  Sir  John  Tremlett ;  I  am  sure  her  convex^ 
sation  amuses  him  ;  (die  is  really  a  remarkably  clever, 
talented  giri.  How  glad  I  am  I  got  them  to  stay 
with  me,  and  I  am  sure  my  sisters  ought  to  be  very 
gratefhl.  The  weddings  must  take  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  shall  make  you  give  me  such  a 
lovely  bonnet,  you  nan^faty,  naughty  Charles ! " 

"  I  "m  willing  to  promise  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
bonnet  you  wiU  wear  on  that  occasion,"  was  the  Ma- 
ior's  response,  but  his  wifo  only  wondered  at  his 
blindness,  and  congratulated  herself  on  the  happy 
state  of  affairs. 

Next  day  Mr.  Greville  drove  over  to  Hiltonbury 
v^th  his  siffter,  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
his  friends  th^.  The  jroung  ladies  had  gone  to  an 
archery  meeting  some  dosen  miles  off  and  were  not 
expected  back  till  late,  which  was  a  disappointment, 
but  Lady  Wilminj^ton  promised  they  should  all  go 
over  next  day  to  join  tJie  croquet  party  and  dine. 

Miss  Ponsonbjr  put  her  arm  through  her  nephew's 
and  walked  witb  him  on  the  terrace.  ''Well,  my 
dear;"  she  said,  *<  and  was  there  a  tender  parting 
between  ydu  and  the  florid  young  woman  at  Thur^ 
ton?* 
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''  O,  yery  tender,''  replied  he,  laughing.  '*  I 
oonld  scarcely  tear  myseu  awa;^ ;  but  you  see,  the 
fiital  wrench  is  made,  and  I  surviye." 

"  Ah  I  but  what  does  she  say  to  it  ?  I  must  tell 
you,  Frederick,  I  could  not  auite  approve  of  what  I 
saw.  I  'm  afraid  pron  have  been  patting  foolish  no- 
tions and  expectations  into  her  heaci,  —  a  bad  return, 
indeed,  for  tne  hospitality  of  the  uncle." 

«  My  dear,  aunt,"  returned  Mr.  Greville,  always 
irritated  by  her  ill-natured  comments  and  pieces  of 
advice,  *'pray  don't  talk  nonsense, — and  leave  me 
and  my  affairs  alone.  I  am  not  a  likely  man  to 
abuse  any  one's  hospitality  " ;  and  he  turned  to  La- 
dy Wilmington ;  but  he  amused  his  sister  on  the 
way  home  by  telling  her  Aunt  Jane's  latest  crotchet 

<*  There  certainly  is  something  between  him  and 
that  girl,"  Miss  Ponsonby  agam  commenced  that 
evening  in  the  family  circle.  "  He  could  not  bear 
any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  fired  up  directly 
when  I  ventured  to  speak  of  her.  O,  how  foolish 
Fanny  has  been ! " 

**  Dear  Yiolet,"  said  Miss  Harrington  to  hei^  friend, 
at  night,  as  she  lingered  in  her  room  a  few  minutes 
before  going  to  bed,  "  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say 
anything  about  it,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  a  lit- 
tle kinder  to  poor  Edward  this  evening ;  he  looks 
quite  a  different  being.  Ah  Violet,  if  that  could 
only  be,  you  know  how  very,  very  happy  it  would 
make  me  and  us  all." 

Yiolet  made  no  reply,  and  Miss  Harrington  feared 
she  had  offended  her. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  dear,"  she  said  gently.  "  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  Iwould  not  sapr 
anything  to  annoy  you  for  the  world  ;  but  I  am  his 
sister,  you  know,  and  it  is  natural  I  should  wish  to 
plead  for  him,  when  I  see  what  a  state  of  mind  he 
18  in.     Say  you  are  not  au^ry,  before  I  goc" 

^  O  no,  Alice,"  said  Violet,  the  color  rising  to 
her  cheeks.  ^\  I  am  not  an^,  but  I  am  sorry  your 
brother  thinks  of  me  in  this  way,  for  I  am  sure  — 
that  is,  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  be  able  to  return 
his  feelings." 

**  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  Alice,  '^  if  it  is  to  be,  it 
will  be, — and  if  not,,  why  it  won't ;  but  we  shall  al- 
ways be  the  dearest  friends  all  the  same."  And  she 
rose  and  gave  Violet  a  warm  embrace,  and  went  to 
her  own  room,  thinking  of  the  little  hesitation,  and 
reflecting,  '*  If  Edward  will  have  patience,  I  am  cer- 
tain she  will  take  him."  Whilst  \^olet  recalled  once 
more  the  scene  in  the  Thurston  earden,  and  Miss 
Ponsonby's  words,  and  thought  wiw  some  bitterness, 
^  If  Sir  Edward  really  cares  for  me  so  very  much, 
why  should  I  not  make  him  happy  ?  I  may  as  well 
do  that  as  anything  else,  since — "and  here  her 
meditations  abruptly  broke  off. 

On  the  following  afternoon  the  Beauchamp  party 
made  their  appearance  in  due  time  at  Hirst  Castle, 
and  found  a  small  party  assembled  on  the  lawn,  sit- 
ting under  the  trees.  Sir  Richard  immediately  car^ 
riea  Major  Beauchamp  off  for  a  long  walk,  and  Lady 
Gascoi^e  was  obliged  to  devote  herself  to  her  un- 
congenial neighbor,  the  task  beine  alleviated,  how- 
ever, by  the  gratitude  she  felt  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  her  brother  during  his  illness.  In  spite  of  Sir 
John  Tremlett's  presence,  Msuianne  was  speedily 
tussling  with  Mr.  oenkins  on  some  knotty  pomt,  frur 
out  of  both  their  depths,  but  none  the  less  enjoyable 
for  that  A  game  of  croquet  was  presently  arranged, 
and  Mr.  Greville's  ankle  quite  preventing  him  from 
standing  about  to  play,  he  sat  on  a  rustic  seat,  hard 
by,  ana  good-naturedly  gave  Isabella  the  advice 
which  she  very  much  required,  as  she  had  rarely,  in- 


dulged in  the  pastime  before.  This  drcrnDstance 
afforded  Mrs.  beauchamp  unbounded  delist,  and 
she  could  not  help  hinting  her  sadsfaction  to  Ladr 
Gascoigne  with  her  own  special  good  taste.  ^iX 
seems  so  strange,"  she  began,  her  broad  face  beam- 
ing with  infinite  exultation,  "that  Mr.  Grerille 
should  have  been  thrown,  as  one  may  say,  at  oar 
very  door  I  Things  are  brou^t  strangeljr  about  in 
this  world,  Lady  Gascoigne.  1  declare  this  remmda 
me  of  the  Major  and  myself  in  those  happy  days  be- 
fore we  were  married ;  the  sight  of  yoni^  peopk'i 
happiness  brings  back  one's  own,  and  I  haye  no 
douDt  the  same  thoughts  have  beoi  oocuniDg  to 
you  of  late,  Ladjr  GraKoigne." 

("What  an  mtolerable  woman  I"  thought  ber 
ladyship,  who  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the 
drift  of^ese  remarks.)  "  J  am  qmte  awuuned,  Mn. 
Beauchamp,"  she  exclaimed  aloud, "  that  I  have  not 
offered  you  any  tea  all  this  time, — do  come  and 
have  some." 

The  t^table  stood  under  a  spreading  pear-tree, 
and  by  it  were  seated  Marianne  and  ]£r.  Jenkuo, 
in  such  close  conversation  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
thought  it  behooved  her  to  look  after  Sir  John  I^fem- 
lett's  interests,  and  said,  with  dignity,  to  her  niece 
aside,  **  Marianne,  my  dear,  don't  bring  that  yooog 
man  out  of  his  place,  —  remember  he  is  (»lj  the 
tutor ! "  But  Miffianne  owed  no  allegiance  to  her 
aunt,  so  merely  tossed  her  head  and  went  (m  aa  she 
listed., 

The  Hiltonbury  carriage  drove  up  aboat  thii 
time,  and  Miss  Ponsonby's  sharp  eyes  darted  owr 
the  lawn  in  an  instant 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  "  cried  she,  a^  she  took 
in  everything  at  a  glance,  **  there  is  that  whole  set 
of  people  fi^m  Thurston,  and  Frederick  plajqe 
croquet  with  his  crimson  beauty !  Upon  my  yora, 
Fanny  is  an  idiot.  I  could  scarcely  nave  believed 
this  even  of  her." 

The  afternoon  went  on,  but  somehow  Mr.  Gfe- 
ville  did  not  enjoy  it  much.  He  was  detained  by 
Lord  Wilmington  long  after  the  time  for  dresnif 
for  dinner,  and  rushing  into  his  sister's  room  on  hii 
way  to  his  own,  he  found  her  ready  to  go  down 
stairs. 

**  Now  then,  Fanny,"  said  he,  «  of  course  jron  haw 
arranged  everything  rightly  about  the  gomg  down 
to^  dinner  ?  "  (There  was  now  no  reeerye  on  a  ccr* 
tain  subject  between  them.) 

«'  That  is  rather  a  difiicult  matter,"  replied  she, 
**  and  I  have  been  considering  it  What  am  I  to  do 
with  these  girls  ?  Mr.  Jenkins  can  take  one,  and  I 
thought  you  would  take  the  other,  for,  you  know, 
you  can  easily  contrive  to  sit  next  Violet,  —  and  I. 
really  don't  uke  to  make  Sir  Edward  a  scapegoat 
These  girls  appear  to  me  to  have  no  mannen  at  all, 
and  it  would  l^  too  nmch  of  a  penance  to  inflict  one 
on  a  comparative  stranger." 

^  Oh  1  confound  it,  Fknny,  that  won't  do.  Why, 
if  I  have  stood  them  both  for  a  month,  surelj  Har- 
rington may  put  up  with  one  of  them  for  a  coiqw 
of  hours !  jNo,  no,  you  must  let  me  take  Violet,  — 
though  she  would  scarcely  speak  to  me  this  ate* 
noon,"  he  added,  dejectedly.  *'  I  am  afiraid  Harring- 
ton has  been  making  good  use  of  my  absence." 

''  Ton  conceited  fellow  1 "  said  his  si^r,  kughing. 
"  Well,  if  your  absence  has  done  mischief  yonr  pres- 
ence will  put  it  dl  to  rights,  no  doubt  Bat  go 
away  now,  for  you  are  iax  too  late." 

Ihe  fates  were  against  poor  Mr.  Greville  on  ^b 
occasion,  —  he  wis  for  too  late;  the  party  had  1» 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  found  Vid^  and  Sir  w. 
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mad  tested  toother,  whilst  there  was  a  vacant 
~  pbee  for  him  by  babella  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

Bfiss  Sevmonr  was  certainly  a  very  lovely  girl,  of 
a  tall,  slieht  figure  and  the  fiurest  complexion,  with 
really  goklen  hair  and  dark-bine  eyes,  "  a  sisht  to 
make  an  old  man  yonng."  Mr.  Greville  haa  very 
little  conyersation  to  bestow  on  his  companion,  as 
his  attention  was  much  distracted  by  watching  his 
opposite  neighbors  a  little  way  down  the  table, 
violet  had  never  looked  more  b^ntiAil,  he  thought ; 
she  was  dressed  in  demi-toilette,  —  a  pretty  em- 
broidered white  muslin^  with  quantities  of  floating 
blue  ribbons ;  her  eyes  sparUea,  and  her  color  was 
rather  more  heightened  than  usual,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Greville  reflected  with  a  deep  pang, 
of  something  her  companion  was  sayins  to  her.  As 
thb  idea  took  more  strongly  hold  of  him,  he  gave 
up  all  attempt  at  entertammg  Isabella,  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  jealoas  watching,  which  annoyed 
his  sister  very  much,  and  she  gave  an  early  signal 
for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

Mr.  OreviUe  soon  followed  them  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  thought  himself  lucky  when  he  saw  Violet 
seated  on  an  ottoman  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 
He  joined  her  immediately,  but  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  an  indefinable  alteration  in  her  manner, 
—  a  sort  of  stiffness  which  in  former  days  he  had 
never  experienced.  This  he  might  perhaps  have 
overcome,  but  that  Marianne,  all  flushea  and  excited 
with  her  conquest  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  rushed  presently 
over  to  them  and  plunged  volubly  into  conversation. 

^''O  Mr.  Greville !  what  a  dreadfhl  man  that 
Jenkins  is ;  one  never  knows  whether  he  is  in  fun 
or  in  earnest.  I'm  sure  he's  a  most  dangerous 
creatore :  I  dare  say.  Miss  Seymour,  you  have  no- 
ticed that  ?  He  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  curates 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Hinxman,  —  not  in  appearance,  you 
know,  for  Mr.  Hinxman  is  tall  and  thin,  and  wears 
spectacles,  but  they  have  the  same  dreadful  way  of 
goi^  on.    I  had  such  fun  at  dinner ! " 

Thb  sort  of  thins  lasted  till  U»  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men appeared,  and  Mr.  Greville  ground  his  teeth  at 
his  ill  luck,  for  Violet  was  called  upon  for  music,  and 
afler  that  a  round  game  was  proposed ;  by  the  time 
it  was  oyer  the  carriages  were  announced.  Mr. 
Greville  contrived  to  get  hold  of  his  friend  Blanche 
(with  whom,  in  bygone  da^rs,  he  had  had  many  a 
romp),  on  her  way  down  stairs,  and  to  say  to  her  in 
as  aegagde  a  manner  as  possible,  '  I  say,  BUnche, 
can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  Violet? 
riie  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  me  at  all." 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Blanche,  laughing ;  **  your  im- 
i^nation  has  grown  lively  since  your  accident.  Be- 
sidesr  perhaps  she  thought  you  had  no  right  to  speak 
to  any  one  except  you  know  who.  Ah!  I  nave 
heard  all  about  you  firom  Ifiss  Ponsonby,  sir;  so 
don't  imagine  you  have  a  secret  from  me ! " 

'*  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Mr.  Gre- 
ville ;  '*  I  have  no  secret  that  I  am  aware  of." 

**  O,  then  it  is  public,  is  it  ?  but  I  can't  stay  to 
GongratuUte  you  now :  good  night !  "  And  she 
jumped  into  the  carriage  iSler  the  others. 

Mr.  Greville  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  but  in- 
stantly concluded  that  Blanche  was  '^  up  to  some  of 
her  nonsense."  No  one  could  poasibly  be  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  poor  Isabella  Wright,  but  he 
felt  a  terrible  suspicion  that  Sir  Edward  Harrington 
was  going  to  prove  a  successful  rival ;  and,  irritated 
and  unh^py,  he  went  straight  up  to  bed,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  stand  the  tongues  of  Mn.  Beau- 
champ  and  Marianne  any  more  that  night. 


The  next  day  the  Thurston  party  went  off  after 
luncheon,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  their  hosts. 

**  My  dear  Fred,"  said  Lady  .Gascoigne,  laughing, 
as  she  threw  herself  into  a  cbiair  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief, **  the  next  time  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  be 
thrown,  I  beg  you  will  avoid  the  neighborhood  of 
Thurston  Lodse." 

**By  Jove!  I  should  think  so,"  returned  her 
brother.  "Do  vou  notice  what  an  ass  Jenkins 
makes  of  himself  with  Miss  Turner  ?  I  told  him 
they  would  each  have  £  10,000,  and  he  has  been 
goin^  in  strongly  for  her  ever  nnce.  The  Wright 
girl  IS  n't  quite  so  bad,  though  she  is  a  perfect  fool, 
too.  However,  Ihr.  Smith  does  not  think  so,  I  sup- 
pose. There  is  quite  a  little  romance  in  that  direc- 
ticm,  and  I  was  let  into  it,  and  have  promised  to  try 
and  ^t  Smith  the  vacant  appointment  at  Carlow 
Hospital.  The  aunt  is  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  till 
then,  for  the  girl  said  the  doctor  would  certainly  be 
forbidden  the  house  unless  he  could  show  he  was  in 
a  position  to  marry.  I  expect  to  hear  of  the  ap- 
pointment every  day." 

**  Well,  that  is  a  very  suitable  marriage,  I  con- 
sider," said  Lady  Grascoigne ;  ^  but  I  do  wonder  at 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Are  you  going  over  to  Hlltonbury 
to-day?" 

"  xes ;  I  must  go :  though  I  am  aflraid  it  b  of  lit- 
tle use.    Violet's  manner  is  quite  altered  to  me." 

Lady  Gascoigne  could  not  conceal  from  lierself 
that  there  was  an  alteration  certainly,  but  felt  sure 
no  man  in  the  world  could  possibly  be  preferred  to 
her  brother;  so  she  laughed  at  his  den>ondency,  and 
told  him  he  was  ftr  too  fUnt-hearied,  and  must 
pluck  up  heart  of  grace  if  he  meant  to  succeed. 
On  his  return  shoray  befbre  dinner,  he  reported 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  visit  haa  been 
satisfactory  or  not.  ^'Violefs  manner  is  so  odd," 
he  said,  ^  sometimes  I  could  almost  swear  that  she 
likes  me,  and  the  next  minute  she  is  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. At  any  rate,  I  am  determined  to  know  the 
worst  to-morrow,  for  I  can't  stand  the  suspense  any 
longer ;  especially  with  that  fellow  Harrington  al- 
ways about  the  house." 

Accordingly,  he  presented  himself  at  Lord  Wil- 
nfington's  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and  told 
his  errand  with  a  beating  heart. 

t<My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lord  W.,  looking  sur- 
prised and  moved,  and  grasping  both  hands  of  his 
friend,  ^  this  is  most  unfortunate  and  unexpected. 
Some  little  reports  have  reached  me  of  your  liaving 
very  different  ideas  in  your  head,  —  ul  nonsense, 
of  course,  and  ridiculous  gossip.  I  confess  I  have 
often  wished  and  hoped  that  you  might  one  day  be 
my  son-in-law ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  I  have 
been  authorized  by  my  daughter  this  morning  to 
accept  Sir  Edward  mrrington.  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  would  have  preferred  you  to  any  man  living; 
iMit  of  course  it  was  a  matter  for  Violet  herself  to 
decide." 

Very  little  more  passed  between  them ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Hirst,  he  ordered  his  things  to  be 
packed,  and  told  his  sister  he  should  start  for  the 
tSontinent  that  afternoon. 

^I  can't  stay  here,  Fanny,  I  can't  indeed,"  he 
said;  **I  must  have  some  knocking  about  to  help 
me  to  get  over  this,  though  I  don't  expect  that  1 
ever  shall  There  is  not  another  giri  in  the  world 
like  her.  Write  to  me  at  the  Grand  Hdtel)  and 
ferward  my  letters  thdre  fer  the  next  few  days.  I 
shall  tell  you  my  plans  when  I  know  them." 

He  went  off  unmediately,  leaving  poor  Lady  Gas* 
ooigne  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected  event 
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of  tbe.  znenung.  And  met  for  her  brotlter  was 
mixed  with  a  oertain  feSin^  of  attger  at  Videt  te 
the  misery  she  had  caused  fami. 

Having  passed  the  day  in  an  utterly  unstrung 
and  misettled  state,  the  next  morning  she  ieStt  an 
irrepr^ble  desire  to  go  over  to  HLHonbuiy,  and 
acco«dingly  went  imm^ately  after  breakfast.  She 
&mid  Lskly  Wihnington  ji«t  stuping  into  the  cmr- 
siage  to  come  to  her. 

The  girUi  were  in  the  drawittgH!Oom,  Ae  said; 
and  Sir  Edward  Harrington  had  gone  off  the  day 
before  directly  after  receiving  his  ftivorable  reply, 
having  some  appointments  with  his  constituents, 
which  would  detain  him  fbr  ten  days  in  his  own 
part  of  the  worid.  So  they  went  into  the  boudoir 
together,  where  they  had  a  long  private  eonfiibidar 
tion,  and  the  full  enormity  of  Wa  Ponsonby's  mis- 
chief-making powers  became  known  to  both  of  them 
in  the  course  of  it. 

They  went  up  stairs  afterwards  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  two  gurls  and  Miss  Fonsonby  were 
sitting. 

"  Gkx)d  morning,  Fanny,**  said  Hhat  lady  -,  ^  you  Ve 
come  over  with  congratulations,  I  suppose  ?    And 

gray  when  are  we  to  congratulate  ffou  on  this  won- 
enul  match  vou  have  arranged  for  Frederick?  I 
am  sure  you  deserved  to  succeed,  fbr  you  have  been 
most  persevering  in  your  ^  endeavors  to  bring  it 
about ;  and  the  family  owes  you  many  thanks  for 
the  brilliant  alUance." 

<*  Aunt  Jane,"  said  Lady  6aao(»gne  wiih  great 
sternness,  **  I  find  that  you  have  been  making  the 
most  unwarrantable,  unheard-of  statements  about 
Frederick,  which  have  perfectly  astounded  me,  even 
from  you,  as  you  know  what  bitter  ex]^erience  we 
have  all  had  of  your  love  of,  I  must  call  it,  mischief- 
making  before  this.  I  do  not  believe  you  really 
thought  Frederick  was  capable  of  marrying  a  girl 
like  Miss  Wright,  which  makes  ^our  sayine  so  all 
the  more  wicked.  Miss  Wrisht  ss  eoinis  to  be  mar- 
ned  to  Dr.  Smith,  our  village  doctor  here,  and 
Frederick  has  been  extremely  xind  in  promising  the 
doctor  an  appointment  to  admit  of  the  marriage 
taking  plaoe.  Tou  have  surprised  and  shocked^me. 
Aunt  Jane,  beyond  all  measure." 

Miss  PoDsonby  was  for  once  extinguished  by  the 
wrath  of  her  niece,  and  only  made  some  inaudible 
mutterings  in  self-defence.  Lady  Gascoigne  shortiv 
afterwards  returned  home ;  and  the  next  day  La^ 
Wilmington  went  to  her  looking  harassed  and  de- 
pressed. *^  It  is  just  as  I  thought,"  said  she ;  **  Vio- 
let came  to  me  as  soon  as  you  had  left,  in  great  dis- 
tress,— the  poor  girl  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind, 
—  but  how  to  set  things  right  I  cannot  tell.  Her 
father  declares  nothing  shafl  be  done,  that  she  has 
acted  foolishly  and  must  abide  the  conseouences,  for 
he  won't  have  Sir  Edward  treated  dishonorably; 
you  see  men  always  think  of  that;  it  is  always 
*  honor,'  not  happiness  with  them  in  such  cases. 
Alice  Harrington  is  looking  as  sulky  as  possible,  too, 


could  scarcely  be  expected  not  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  any  one's  trilling  with  her  brother's  fbel- 
ings,  but  she  was  not  sulky,  and,  moreover,  had  the 
sincerest  resard  for  her  lirother's  real  happiness  as 
well  as  for  ner  firiend'a  So  she  went  to  Violet  as 
soon  as  her  mother  had  gone  to  Hirst,  and  made 
her  confess  everything,  oy  the  time  Lady  Wil- 
BEiington  returned,  she  and  her  maid  had  already 
started  to  join  Sir  Edward  in  the  nortL    The  next 


momin^  but  tme  brought  a  letter  firom  Gir  Bdwvo^ 
reoouncuig  his  cImdi  to  VtoletTs  hand,  in  a  way 
which  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  the  estimation 
of  ail  coDoemed.  He  could  not  ooneeal  wiyK  a 
sacrifice  and  grief  it  was  to  him,  but  declared  tkaft 
her  happiness  was  far  dearer  to  him  tiian  his  •own, 
and  that  he  coidd  not,  therefore,  thmk  of  going  on 
with  the  engageBseat. 

On  the  thiid  day,  Lady  Gaaooigne  telegn|^ied  to 
her  brother,  ^  Come  here  at  once,  I  have  someduiig 
important  tp  aay  to  you."  * 

A  few  days  later,  Frederiek  Ghneville  and  Yiolik 
Seymour  stood  to^^er  alone  in  Lady  Wilminglan'a 
boudoir. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning ;  the  grass  and  flower- 
beds still  lay  sparkling  wiw  dew.  And  the  «ar1  j 
sunbeams  danced  in  &e  river  which  flowed  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  terrace.  Eveiytiimg  looked  hright  and 
beautiful  outride,  and  there  was  a  world  of  perfect 
happiness  in  the  eyes  which  gaced  upon  the  lovalj 
scene. 

"  And  you  believed  it,  Violet !  • 

^  O  fVederick,  how  eodd  I  be  so  foolish?  * 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  conversation  whieii  tarn. 
be  allowed  to  transpire ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  lav- 
ftd  to  overhear  another  which  took  place  at  Hirst 
the  same  afternoon. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  for  some  time  been 
feeling  uneasy  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Gvd- 
viUe,  with  the  expected  proposals  fbr  Miss  Wrisii^  ^ 
.hand.  Isabella  herself  was  anxious  to  see  him,  far- 
ing he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  doctor^  am>oint- 
ment,  and  she  openlv  wondered,  and  watchea  occa- 
sionally at  the  window  for  his  coming;  on  which 
occasions  Mrs.  Beauchamp  kept  up  a  little  sort  a£ 
sympathetic  sighing  whten  puzzled  her  niece  a  good 
deal,  as  she  feU  sure  her  secret  had  been  preserved. 
At  last,  without  coosidtin^  her  husband,  who  she  in- 
stinctively fek  would  forbid  it,  the  good  lady  made 
her  way  on  foot,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  Hixac, 
though  not  in  the  same  firantic  haste,  and  foiund  Lad  j 
Gascoigne  in  the  drawing-room.  The  latter  was  so 
rejoiced  at  the  favorable  turn  things  had  taken,  that 
she  received  her  visitor  with  unwonted  cordiality, 
never  suspecting  for  a  minute  that  Miss  Pooson^a 
wild  notion  hiui  any  existence  in  that  fbofaab 
brain. 

*<  My  dear  Lady  Gasooigne,"  said  Mra  Beauchamp, 
afber  carefully  polishing  her  heated  countenance  with 
a  voluminous  pocket-handkerchief,  ^  it  is  so  ddigfatftd 
to  be  able  to  come  over  in  this  ^endly  way,  and  to 
feel  that  we  diaU  be  still  nearer  and  dearer  frienda, 
I  fondly  trust  and  hope,  before  very  long  "  (Heaven 
forbid !  thought  her  iadyship).  "  iJow,  I  have  oome 
on  a  delicate  misrion  this  afternoon,  but  one  for 
which,*'  she  added,  with  a  self-complacent  smile,  **  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  believing  myself  to  be  per- 
fectiy  suited.  Dear  mamma  used  to  say,  *  All  my 
daughters  have  senritive  fbehngs  and  great  tact»  but 
Betsey  is  really  remarkable  for  them';  without  van- 
ity. Lady  Gascoigne,  I  befieve  I  am  so  stilL" 

^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Beauchamp." 

"  And,  therefore,  thoa^  I  am  taking  what  is  gen- 
erally a  gentleman's  part,  —  a  father^s  or  an  uncle's, 
—  1/ek  that  I  was  so  oqvtpi  to  it,  that  I  would  not 
even  confide  it  to  my  uear  husband,  who,  I  fear, 
will  quite  scold  me  when  he  finds  I  have  walked  all 
the  way  here  and  back." 

Here  Mn.  Beiauofaamp  thought  of  the  Hirst  pony- 
carriage,  and  made  a  pause,  and  gave  a  little  sigh 
as  of  prospective  fotigue.  Lady  Gascoigne,  who 
was  getting  very  tiied  of  all  this  prorineas,  took  no 
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txo^koe  of  the  bint,  but  be^pged  to  know  wbat  the 
perticalar  mianon  in  qoestioii  was. 

**  Ah,  I  am  tore  now,  dear  Lady  Gkocoigne,"  re- 
plied Mra.  Beapchamps  in  her  azcnest  manner,  and 
l^ayftdly  shakbig  a  mt  fbrefinger  at  her  ladyship, 
**  yon  know  Terr  well  what  I  mean,  and  yen  anould 
help  me  oat  fiat  now,  ^en:  one  has  nieces  in  the 
house,  and  a  yoong*  gendemair  pays  marked  atten*- 
tkm  to  oiKB  of  them, — in  &ct,  Aowb  unmistakably 
that  he  is.  desperately  in  love,  and  the  yoong  lady 
etidently  retnms  the  feeKng,  and  stiU  no  aotnal 
proposal  is  made^  don^t  3roa  think  there  must  be 
soose  little  shynessor  misnnderstaiidinf^  on  the  part 
of  the  yoimg  man  which  kind  and  judicious  friends 
might  lemoye?  Now  you  are  the  natural  penon 
ftrme  to  oome  to^  and  what  do  yon  think  should  be 
deno?" 

("O,  it  is  about  Mr.  Jenkins,"  ihoa^t  Lady 
Gaacoigne.) 

**  I  don't  know  timt  anjfthing  shoidd  be  done,"  she 
said  aloud,  ^  if  they  are  m  loye  ifitk  each  other — ** 

«'K?  my  dear  I«dy  Qascoigne  l" 

**  Well,  since  they  are  in  love  with  each  other,  it 
wiO  come  right  in  course  of  time,  and  I  should  ad- 
yisa  no  interference  at  pcesent,  at  any  xiite." 

*'  Very  well ;  I  am  sure  your  adyice  is  good,  and 
L  rely  on  it.  H  yon  saw  occasion,  yon  uiow  you 
mi^t  say  to  a  certain  younff- ffentleman  that  no  ob- 
stade  stands  in  his  way,  and  Miyor  Beauohamp  and 
myadf  shall  be  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  wel- 
obine'lnm  to  Thnrston  as  a  nephew." 

<*  What  a  dreadful  woman  I^'  reflected  Lady  6a»- 
cobnie,  *'  and  how  I  do  pity  Mr.  Jenkins ! " 
•  She  told  Sir  Biehard  the  story  when  he  came  in, 
and  they  agreed  that,  as  it  would  ^ye  their  fttal 
neighbor  a  pretest  for  coming  continually  to  the 
house,  it  womd  be  better  to  ascertain  Mr.  Jenkins's 
yiews.  An  interyiew  aoeoidingly  took  place  in  the 
study,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  hamn^  confessed  to  an  at- 
tachment for  Mss  Turner,  which  he  had  reason  to 
beEeye  was  returned,  signified  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing in  form  as  soon  as  his  prospects  should  be  a 
little  more  definite.  Sir  Biehard  instantly  promised 
him  a  curacy^  and  made  amibable  arrangements  for 
his  leaying  SCrst  wiUiout  delay. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  set  that  poor  woman's 
mind  at  rest,"  said  Lady  Gascoigne,  on  hearing  the 
resoh,  *^  so  I  shall  write  her  a  note," — which  she  did 
in  the  following  terms^  and  then  sent  it  straight  off 
by  a  seryant 

''Dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  —  Sir  Biehard  has 
been  speaking  to  Mr.  Jenkins  this  afternoon  on  the 
subject  about  which  you  came  to  Die  this  morning, 
ana  finds  that  he  had  eyery  intention  of  prooosing 
to  your  niece  as  soon  as  he  should  be  proyided  with 
a  curacy.  Sir  Biehard  haying  now  promised  him 
one,  there  is  no  further  obstacle,  ana  I  wish  Miss 
Turner  eyery  happiness.  It  will  interest  you  to 
hear  that  my  brotner,  to  whom  yon  were  so  kind 
during  his  unfortunate  accident,  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Seymour,  Lord  Wilmington's  eldest  daughter,  which 
gflyes  us  all  great  pleasure. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  F.  Gascoigkx." 

It  would  be  little  to  say  that  Mn.  Beauchamp 
might  haye  been  ''knocked  down  with  a  feather" 
on  receipt  (yf  this  epistle,  ibr  she  was  actually 
knocked  down  irithout  die  aid  of  one  at  all.  Both  the 
girls  rushed  to  her,  afinid,  from  her  ghastly  appear- 
lOkce,  that  she  was  really  iU,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
befive  she  could  speak.    At  last  she  gasped  fiDrth 


some  w6rd8  which  proyed  to  be  a  query  as  to  vriiiether 
she  had  or  had  not  been  a  mother  to  the  twoi' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Marianne, "  of  course;  at  least 
youVe  been  an  aunt,  and  that's  much  the  same 
thing;  but,  eoodness gramons,  what  is  the  matter? 
can't  you  teU  us  that?" 

"  My  poor,  innocent,  injured  girls,"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  recoyering  yoice  and  color  suddenly,  "  O,  how 
little  do  ^ou  Imow  what  is  coming  upon  you,  my 
poor  Marianne  1  To  thinks  of  Hie  demdation,  the 
oarie  su^^^estion,  *-  a  curate, — a  tutorl  O,  what  a 
day  this  is  I  And  Isabella,  my  child,  I  cannot  think 
of  you.  What  will  become  of  you?  But  that  in- 
fiunous  youn^  man  diall  find  that  he  cannot  out- 
rage sooety  m  this  way  with  impunity.  Summon 
up  all  your  courage,  my  dears,  and  read  this ;  re- 
member your  uncte  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and 
protect  you  to  the>laBt." 

The  giris  eagerly  seized  the  epistle,  and  read  it 
through.  At  me  end,  to  their  aunfs  astonishment, 
they  fooked  at  each  other,  and  tittered  Mdibly. 

"  Are  jTOu  quite  mad?"  said  the  furious  lady,  "or 
haye  joa  no  feeling  whateyer  ?  I  insbt  on  an  exr 
planation." 

"  Law,  annt,  don't  be  so  fero(!ioos,"  said  Marianne, 
who  was  not  easily  intimidated;  "I  oan't  think 
what  on  eardi  you  mean.  You  'ye  no  occasion  to 
object  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  "m  sure ;  he  is  a  yery  cleyer, 
weH-informed  man,  and  I  don't  intend  to  object  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  I  don't  know  what  yon  can  mean,  aunt, 
about  me,"  said  Isabella,  plucking  up  coura^,  and 
thinking  this  a  fiiyorable  moment  for  diyulgmg  her 
little  mjrstery.  "  Mr.  Greyille  has  been  so  kmd  to 
me  and  to  E^.  Smith,  and  I 'ye  just  heard  that  he 
has  got  him  an  appointment,  so. that  we  shall  be 
able  to  marry  directly,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  coining  to 
'see  you  to-morrow." 

After  one  piercing  shriek,  poor  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
lay  prostrate  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  feeble  mur- 
murs of  "Jenkins!^  "SmitJir'  alone  escaping  her 
lips  at  interyals  in  tones  of  ineffable  scorn  ana  dis- 
gust, tnme,  howeyer,  it  is  said,  at  last  healed  her 
wounded  spirit,  and  she  even  came  by  degrees  to 
Mard  her  unwelcome  nephews  with  fi^vor. 

In  about  six  weeks  Frederick  Greyille  and  Violet 
Seymour  were  quietly  married  at  Hiltonbury,  and, 
though  Miss  Hanington  was  not  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, she  and  her  brother  a  year  later  paid  a  long 
yisit  at  Germistown,  Mr.  Greyille's  country  house. 
Sir  Edward  was  always  regarded  with  feelings  of 
the  warmest  gratxtude  and  affection  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greyille;  and  when  he  manned,*- as  in 
due  course  of  time  he  did,  —  Germistown  was  lent 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  he  brought  his  pretty 
Iririi  bride  there  for  their  honejrmoon.  Of  them,  as 
of  the  other  personages  in  ibis  story,  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  added  that  "they  liyed  happily  eyer 
afterwards." 

A  FBENCH  LION. 

[Sruilated  for  SmiT  Savuboat  Ihni  L'Opinion  ITatianai*,] 

These  last  few  days  eyerybody  has  been  talking 
a  great  deal  abott  a  writer,  unioue  in  his  way,  who 
is,  and  who  will  remain,  one  of  tne  most  original  fi^ 
ures  of  our  day.  I  mean  Dr.  Louis  Yeron,  who  is 
writing  a  colitinuation  of  his  Memoirs  of  a  Parisian 
of  the  jBufiddle  Class.  I  haye  neyer  had  occasion  to 
chat  at  length  about  him.  You  haye  fiye  minutes 
to  lose,  fi>r  you  are  reading  what  I  write.  Let  us 
chatt<^ther. 
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I  know  no  man  so  inoffensive  as  Dr.  Veron. 
I  know  few  men  who  have  been  cdticised,  jeered, 
caricatured,  with  more  violence  and  more  perti- 
nacity. Good  nature  is  the  bottom  of  this  siognlar 
mind,  in  which  ingennousness  is  mingled  with  a  great 
deal  of  astnteness.  fie  does  not  speak  ill  even  of 
those  he  has  found  wantonly  crueL  He  scarcely 
ever  lets  fty  a  single  shaft  of  irony  agamst  the  in- 
numerable ungratefiil  men  he  has  met.  If  there  is 
in  Paris  a  really  good-natured  man,  fiill  of  cordial  and 
intelligent  lundness  and  good-will  to  all  men,  assur- 
edly it  is  he. 

And  yet  he  is  paid,  —  I  am  mistaken,  —  he  was 
paid  a  great  detJ  a(  money  to  unveil  the  worst  as- 
pects <n  human  nature.  Eveiy  passion  and  every 
mterest  of  man  have  alternately  caressed  and  bitten 
him.  fie  has  been  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
fie  has  been  chief  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper. 
He  was  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  his  fortune  and 
influence,  the  pivot  of  a  political  party.  Everybody 
who  has  been  ambitious,  or  intellectual,  or  fond  of 
good  living  in  immense  Paris,  has  known  Dr.  Veron, 
and  his  kindness,  his  hospitality,  and  in  grave  affairs 
his  devotion. 

I  search  in  vain  to  discover  what  he  has  obtained 
in  exchange  for  the  services  he  has  done  and  the 
courtesies  lie  has  lavished.  He  was  chief  editor  of 
Le  ConstitutionneL  He  was  kicked  out  of  doors  one 
evening,  without  so  much  as  receiving  the  week's 
notice  to  which  even  servants  are  entitfed.  Has  Le 
CanstUtUionnel  been  moreprosperous  since  he  quit- 
ted it  ?  It  is  doubtful  He  was  deputy  for  Sceauz, 
and  voted  with  the  most  docile  majority  in  the  Leg- 
islative Chamber.  On  the  eve  of  the  last  elections 
he  was  rudely  informed  he  was  no  longer  the  official 
candidate.  Did  the  government  do  well?  His 
designated  successor  is  still  a  mere  deputy  in  par- 
Hbu8  ;  the  opposition  candidate,  M.  Pelietan,  was 
elected.  Dr.  Veron  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to 
enccrarage  literature, — most  assuredly  a  generous 
whim.  He  offered  a  prize  for  prose  and  poetry, 
and  gave  a  sum  of  money  which  was  every  way 
honorable,  for  Dr.  Veron's  fortune  is  composed  of 
none  but  well-earned  money.  The  Literary  Men's 
Society,  to  whose  hands  he  confided  the  money, 
yelled  at  him.  He  quitted  it  and  was  happy,  after 
playing  the  benefactor,  in  bein^  allowea  to  leave 
by  the  door.  What  a  strange  history  he  has  to  tell, 
and  how  wise  he  is  to  take  the  pen  again !  But  he 
lacks  gall  to  recount  the  good  he  has  done,  and  the 
evil  done  him.  Why  can^  he  borrow  for  a  moment 
the  pen  of  that  other  millionnaire,  that  other  original 
genius,  that  other  marplot,  that  other  money-tend- 
er, that  other  dinner-giver,  called  Beaumarchais ! 
£ven  if  he  could,  he  would  not  do  it  I  No,  this  ami- 
able, kind-hearted  gentleman  will  never  get  angry. 
He  telb  laughingly  that  a  young  provincial  news- 
paper-writer one  day  came  to  him  for  employ- 
ment 

<*  Have  you  ever  written  in  newspapers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Had  you  any  especial  subject  ?  " 

^  To  be  sure  1  had  I  I  wrote  the  Mimi- Veron  in 
•the  Toulouse  Punch.*'  • 

The  teeth  of  the  petty  press  have  sometimes 
wounded  this  happy  philosophy ;  but  they  have  left 
no  other  wound  except  a  smile. 

I  have  not  known  him  many  years,  being  myveiif  a 
new-comer  in  Paris.    I  met  him  the  first  time  five 

*  Mimi  In  a  Urm  of  rathier  ooalemptibie  AuBflUrlly.  It  to  a  oon- 
ttBcOon  of  mon  ami^  ma  «<«,  mimi  §  In  thia  mj  wt  get  flram  oar 
Momuui  aooeston  the  wocd  manunj. 


or  six  years  ago,  and  except  daring  <»e  or  two 
months  I  have  seen  him  rare^.  I  have  always  and 
everywhere  fi^und  him  like  hmiself,— a  sage  and  a 
good  liver.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  most  oeantifiil 
suites  of  rooms  in  the  Bue  de  BivoU :  they  are  grand, 
rich,  and  simple.  He  spends  his  momino  amid 
new8pa|>ers,  reviews,  and  new  books.  This  lover  of 
good  living  never  eats  a  meat  breakftst.  He  goes 
out  about  three  o'clock.  He  dines  at  six,  and  after 
dinner  g^oes  to  the  Opera  or  Opera  Comiqi^e. 

His  circle  of  intimate  friends,  which  time  neoee- 
sarily  has  narrowed,  consists  of  a  dosen  good  friends; 
among  them  (tre  Sainte  Beuve,  Anber,  Janin,  Nes- 
tor Boqneplan,  and  Alberic  Second.  Ton  will  agree 
a  man  might  make  a  wone  choice.  Dr.  Veron  kivea 
well  those  he  does  love,  and  never  nc^dects  an  oc- 
casion to  give  them  pleasure.  Where  1  wonder  «t 
the  ingenuonsnesB  of  this  kind-heaited  gentleman  is 
in  his  astonishment  at  the  least  evidence  of  gratitude. 
He  is  so  accustomed  to  make  people  ungrateflDl,  as 
to  be  more  sensible  than  others  of  the  just  deferenoe 
sho?m  him.  I  have  seen  this  LucoUus  deeply  moved 
by  reading  a  phrase  evidently  dictated  by  the  heui. 
Has  he  come  to  believe  he  was  bom  to  do  good  with- 
out receiving  any  sort  of  recompense  ?  It  is  not  im- 
probable. 

As  a  body-servant  in  respectaUe  familiee  inhefiti 
his  master^s  old  clothes,  Sophie,  the  Doctoi^s  oook, 
wean  the  hates  her  master  aisdaans  to  put  on.  She 
is  a  fervent  Catholic  and  an  ardent  revoiutionar 
ry  partisan :  explain  the  combination  if  jf^  can  I 
&e  is  as  attached  as  a  dog  to  her  master's  interesta* 
and  friendships.  She  too  could  write  curious  me- 
moirs, but  they  would  not  be  in  her  master's  gentle, 
conciliatory  style. 

Were  I  to  hve  a  hundred  years  I  should  still  re- 
member Sophie  at  the  Doctor's  window  apostrophia- 
'ing,  at  a  distance,  an  exalted  person  who  went  by  in 
a  rour-horse  carriage.  **  Do  you  dare, — do  you  atill 
dare  drive  past  our  door,  after  all  my  master  has 
done  for  you,  and  after  all  the  ingratitude  you  have 
shown  him?"*  The  poor  servantfs  exclamation 
was  all  the  more  comical  as  the  exalted  person  had 
scarcely  any  other  way  to  go  to  get  home. 

HOW  KATE  DISCOVERED  AMERICA. 

^  Do  you  know  who  ^scovered  America  ?  "  said 
Charlie  Fraser  to  me. 

Now  this  question  was  asked  after  dinner  at  the 
club  ;  and,  as  Charlie  is  a  wit,  it  was  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that,  at  such  a  time,  such  a  question  was 
only  intended  to  lead  up  to  some  brilliant  joke  ;  so, 
instead  of  taking  it  out  of  his  mouth  by  making  a 
smart  reply  (which  of  course  I  could  have  done),  I 
merely  ^ve  a  commonplace  answer,  — 

^*  Christopher  Columous,  was  it  not  ?  —  or  Vaaoo 
di  Gama,  or  somebody  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  Well,  so  I  always  thought  till  to-day,"  said  Char- 
lie ;  **  but  I  find  that  such  a  belief  is  only  another 
fallacy  to  be  added  to  those  that  are  taught  in  pop- 
ular geography." 

I  was  rather  impatient  at  this  long  prefiice,  and 
felt  another  and  stronger  temptation  to  make  a 
smart  answer  (honestly,  I  could  have  been  verj 
smart  this  time),  but  I  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  the  joke,  if  there  was  one,  so  I 


*  We  need  scMcehr  enj  thia  "esalted  penoo**  is  the  Frendi 
peror.    Ai  the  Bue  de  BItoU,  in  uliidi  Dr.  Veroo  lireSf  te  the  ei^ 


Btreel  lending  fhm  the  FUaoe  of  the  Ihiileciee  to  the  Ai 
Champe  'BijUim  and  to  the  Bole  de  BoalognB,  Napotoon  m.  to 
obliged  to  p«M  in  thnt  of  Dr.  VeroD*e  wlndowi,  nnleae  he  would 
diire  down  the  Qmjt,  wUeh  would  boanpoM  to  oewwMw.  — JB^ 


\y  blew  three  xings  of  smoke  (an  aocompliahment 
in  which  I  excel),  and  waited. 

^  Yes,"  resumed  Chariie,  "  and  what  is  more,  I 
have  a  docmnent  to  prove  it.  Take  that  home 
and  read  it*  So  sayixig,  he  handed  me  a  letter 
and  left  me,  in  order,  i  fear,  to  go,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  the  Arlington,  and  play  five-pound 
points  at  whist  till  the  next  momins. 

I  ffhinced  through  the  letter,  which  was  written  in 
a  lady's  handwriting,  crossed  and  recrossed,  at  first 
somewhat  languidly,  but,  as  I  got  on,  with  increas- 
ing interest,  until  at  last  I  b^ame  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed in  it,  and  was  onlv  roused  by  the  waiter  com- 
ing for  the  fourth  time  (after  a  deal  of  preliminary 
scowling)  to  tell  me  that  the  club  was  about  to  be 
dosed.  Hie  facts  the  letter  disclosed  were  so  re- 
markable, that  I  think  it  only  fair  to  lay  it  before 
the  public  in  full,  that  eminent  geo^phers  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, that  the  government  may  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition for  the  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the 
verification  of  the  extraordinax7  geographical  dis- 
covery therein  recorded. 

**  Ok  Board  the  Iova,  6th  October,  1865. 

^  Dbabest  Charlib  :  I  am  sure  you  have  won- 
dered tft  not  receiving  a  letter  from  me  for  so  long, 
but  when  I  tell  you  the  astounding  adventures  that 
have  befallen  us,  you  will  be  diad  uiat  I  am  alive,  — 
and  indeed  all  of^  us,  though  l^eUy  says  she  is  quite 
certain  that  yon  will  dine  just  as  well,  and,  of  course, 
at  one  of  those  dreadful  clubs ;  but  of  course  you 
will  give  them  all  up  when  we  are  married ;  and  that 
all  men  are  selfish, — but  you  are  not,  I  An  quite 
certain.  You  know  we  have  had  a  great  party  stay- 
ing with  us  at  Dun  Beg.  Two  gentlemen  came 
firom  the  Norths  where  they  had  b^n  shooting,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  shot  anything,  or  else  why  did 
they  not,  —  but  I  will  tell  you  all  in  order,  because 
I  know  you  like  it,  and  I  am  getting  ^uite  business- 
like. One  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
Mr.  Felix  Fdlowes,  of  whom  you  were  so  jealous 
because  I  danced  five  times  with  him  at  Lady  Gore 
Jowse's,  —  so  unreasonable  of  you  1  And  I  am  sure 
it  was  only  because  he  dances  well,  —  though  he  is 
very  nice  ;  and  he  can  do  other  things  than  dance, 
too,  as  we  found  when  —  But  I  will  tell  you  that  in 
order.  The  other  was  a  Mr.  Tom  Ruffler.  He 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  told  us  a  great  many  clever 
things  he  had  done  and  said  himself,  —  though  he 
never  did  or  said  anything  particularly  clever  while 
with  us,  so  that  we  til  agreed  that  he  must  have  read 
all  his  clever  things  in  a  book.  And  he  knew  every- 
thing ;  and  contradicted  ^pa  about  botany,  and 
wore  red  neckties  and  varnished  boots ;  and  smoked 
a  pipe,  —  but  I  think  it  made  him  ill,  because  no- 
hodj  ever  really  saw  him  smoke  it ;  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  a  tobacconist  in  the  village  ;  so  I  gave 
him  some  of  those  beautiful  little  cigars  you  sent 
me,  and  I  think  he  liked  them,  because  he  smoked 
seven  in  one  morning. 

^  But  I  must  not  wander  from  our  adventures. 
You  must  know  that  we  had  been  living  together  in 
the  house  for  a  week  without  any  fresh  arrivals,  and 
so  we  had  all  got  tired  of  each  other.  We  used  to 
play  at  croquet,  and  that  made  us  quite  hate  each 
other.  Nelly  would  not  speak  to  Mr.  Fellowes  be- 
cause he  once  croquet* d  her  down  the  hiU  into  the 
river,  and  would  not  go  and  fetch  the  ball  or  be? 
her  pardon.  And  Mr.  Ruffler  talked  a  great  deal 
about  wanting  to  '  play  at  golf,'  —  he  called  it 
<  playing  at  linksy'  and  always  wanted  to  koow  if 


the  golf  was  not  too  damp  for  the  ladies  to  walk  on 
(he  meant  the  turf  you  know) ;  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  because  he  thought  it  a  good  joke,  because  he 
never  really  did  play,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  very 
badly,  for  he  broke  two  of  the  clubs  and  lost  a  bajL 
And  Jack's  alive  is  very  stupid,  if  you  get  knocked 
down  every  time  and  never  catch  anyb^y.  Missie 
began  photography,  and  took  us  in  groups  in  our 
ri<ung  habits  ;  but  some  of  the  chemicals  got  mixed 
up  together,  and  the  picture  only  came  out  once, 
and  then  we  all  had  large  feet,  and  nothing  bat 
white  in  our  eyes,  and  Mr.  ]^llowes's  neck  was  loneer 
than  his  body,  besides  Missie  making  her  hands  quite 
black.  We  had  a  deal  of  music,  but  Mr.  Ruffler 
pretended  to  despise  it  He  cannot  understand 
anything  but  *  Slap  Bang '  or  a  hornpipe,  and  ac- 
tually laughed  at  me  because  I  said  I  adored  Mario, 
—  he  called  it  Mariolatry.  We  danced  reels  every 
evening,  of  course ;  but  my  darling  Viva  sot  in  the 
way  one  night,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  danced  the  double 
shuffle  on  her,  so  we  decided  it  was  too  dangerous 
an  amusement.  T^va  is  now  the  loveliest  pug  you 
ever  saw ;  her  nose  is  blacker  and  more  turned  up 
than  any  I  ever  saw,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  says  he  could 
hold  her  up  by  her  tail  without  taking  toe  curl  out 
of  it ;  but  I  would  not  let  him  try  it.  However, 
afler  a  time  we  eot  tired  of  all  these  amusements, 
and  to  kill  time  I  tried  to  teach  Mr.  Ruffler  to  sin^ 
^  Comme  k  vingt  ans,'  but  he  would  sing  up  in  his 
head,  and  pretended  to  teach  me  how  to  pronounce 
French,  so  that  fiuled.  As  a  last  resource,  we  asked 
papa  to  have  the  '  Water  Witch '  fitted  out,  and 
take  us  for  a  day's  yachting  among  the  islands.  And 
he  made  a  joke,  and  said  it  was  the  w€Uer  which 
he  did  not  like ;  but  he  promised  to  take  us  over  to 
the  island  of  Stafia,  which  you  know  is  quite  close 
to  us  here,  to  pass  the  day  and  explore  the  caves. 
So  on  Wednesday  week  last  we  alt  went  on  board 
the  'Water  Witch,'  early  in  the  morning.  We 
were  quite  a  laige  party.  Besides  Bunks  (who  was 
as  obstinate  as  ever,  and  even  more,  as  I  think), 
and  the  sailors,  there  were  papa,  and  Missie,  and 
Nelly,  and  Miss  Downie, — and,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Fellowes  has  made  desperate  love  to  her,  and  calls 
her  Jemima,  and  we  have  all  settled  that  they  are 
going  to  be  married.  Missie  took  her  photo^aphic 
apparatus,  and  of  course  I  took  Viva,  thinking  the 
sea  air  would  do  her  good.  Just  as  we  were  push- 
ing ofi*,  we  heard  somebody  crying  out,  *  Ah,  hi  I 
Ah,  hi ! '  and  a  figure  rushed  down  to  the  beach. 
Mr.  Ruffler  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  head  of 
hair;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  Captain  Dinochie. 
Mr.  Ruffler  said  his  hair  would  sink  the  ship ;  but 
papa  said  it  was  a  wig,  and  we  could  throw  it  over- 
board in  case  of  danger,  so  he  came  on  board ;  but 
Mr.  l^iffler  behaved  very  badly,  and  pretended  to 
think  that  his  parting  was  disarrangea,  and  offered 
to  lend  him  a  comb ;  then  he  said  that  as  we  had 
taken  the  captain  on  board,  he  was  bored,  and 
should  take  him  off  (he  says  that  is  a  joke  too,  but 
I  can't  see  it),  and  began  to  pull  his  whiskers, 
(thougli  he  has  not  cot  any,  but  as  if  he  had),  and 
to  imitate  the  way  the  captain  says  good  day. 

"  So  we  started  to  go  to  Staffa,  which  is  just  on 
the  other  side  of  Mml,  and  papa  began  to  tell  us 
about  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  haul  been  there 
too,  and  who  must  have  been  a  very  selfish  and  dis- 
agreeable person.  Shortly  after  starting,  we  sat 
down  to  luncheon,  and  were  jolly,  and  had  Bunks 
down  to  drink  our  healths.  We  asked  him  what 
he  would  like,  and  he  said  he  would  like  some  tod- 
dy, and  i^ould  prefer  *•  to  make  it  inside,'  and  he 


^ 


drank  the  whiakey  flnt  and  then  the  water;  bnt 
Mr.  Fellowes  gave  him  TrhiBkeV  the  second  time 
too,  and  Bunks  aetiutllx  never  round  it  out  tall  he 
had  drank  it  all.  Then  Mr.  Buffler  san^/ Le  Pos- 
talbn  de  Lon^umesu';  but  aa  it  was  m  French, 
and  he  sang  it  very  fast,  nobody  understood  it,  ex- 
cepting when  he  sat  astride  on  a  chair  and  imitated 
the  cJacking  of  a  whip,  and  shouted,  *Houp-lk! 
honp-Ui  1 '   Nevertheless,  we  all  joined  in  the  chom& 

*  Hal  hal  ha!  qu'il  ^tait  bera, 
.   Le  Postilion  dfi.LongjumeaV 
until  Bunks  came  down  and  asked  us  not  to  |^  on 
because  it  would  raise' the  wind.    Papa  sang  aspng, 
too,  about  Paul  Jones,  a  very  good  one,  except  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  toe  chorus, — 

*  T«a  hava  heard  of  Paul  Jonas,  « 

He  was  a  rogao  and  a  yacahonos,  ' 

Tou  have  heard  of  Paul  Jones,  have  you  not? ' 

But  he  sang  it  in  so  many  different  tones  pf  voice 
that  we  thought  it  was  a  different  Mr.  Jones  in  every 
verse. 

"  So  aQ  went  on  delightfully  for  about  an  hour, 
when  Bunks  came  down  again,  and  said  he  did  n't 
like  the  look  of  the  weather. 

utwhynot?'  asked pi^a. 

"  *  WeU,  there 's  just  a  lot  of  scratches  and  scrawls, 
and  mares'  tuls,  and  mackerels'  backs  just  knocking 
about,  and  ti^ere  's  a  dirty-looking  bank  out  to  the 
westward.' 

"  Then  papa  said  we  had  better  go  baok,and  they 
turned  the  ship  round,  but  almost  directly  the  sea 
became  very  rough,  the  wind  b^an  to  blow  a  hurri- 
cane, and  tne  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  At  first 
we  lanffhed  at  it,  and  the  captcun  told  us  how  he  had 
been  shipwrecked  coming  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  lived  for  four  yean  on  a  desert  island, 
and  when  they  got  home  all  the  sailors'  wives  had 
married  somebody  else «  upon  whichMr.  Baffler  said 
that  if  ever  he  married  he  should  go  to  the  Cape  and 
get  shipwrecked  too,  which  made  me  think  of  yon 
and  feel  very  unwell.  (All  this  time  the  sea  was 
getting  roiq^er.)  Then  the  ship  gave  a  sudden 
lurch,  and  threw  a  grouse  and  a  jam  tart  into 
Nelly's  lap,  besides  upsetdng  all  the  whiskey  over 
Miss  Downie's  dress. 

^  We  all  got  very  much  alanned,  though  Mr.  Baf- 
fler tried  to  make  fun  of  it,  and  said  he  believed 
Miss  Downie  had  done  it  on  purpose  to  get  doid»le 
allowance.  None  of  us  laughed  and  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  joke  at  such  a 
moment.  Just  then  the  ship  gave  another  lurch, 
and  poor  Mr.  Buffler,  who  was  hurt  at  what  I  said, 
turned  very  pale,  and,  castine  a  reproachful  glance 
at  me,  saia  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  weather, 
and  went  on  deck.  Then  we  heard  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  a  eroan,  which  ^turned  out  to  be  the  cap- 
tain, who  haa  &llen  down  among  the  crockery  m 
the  pantry ;  and  when  Mr.  Fellowes  went  to  him, 
he  would  not  get  up,  but  said  he  would  lie  where  he 
was  and  die  like  a  soldier.  You  have  no  idea  what 
a  scene  it  was.  The  ship  plunging  and  roUine 
dreadfully,  every  timbw  creaJdnff,  the  chairs  and 
plates  filling  ai>out  the  cabin,  ai^  the  wind  howl- 
ing through  the  liggin^t  so  that  one  could  not  hear 
one's  self  speak,  uemima  and  Nelly  and  I  became 
dreadfully  ill ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Missie,  who 
kept  up  and  cheered  us,  I  am  certain  we  should 
have  died  then  and  there.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
kind  Mr.  Fellowes  was.  He  never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  himself^  bat  ran  about  all  over  the  ship 
for  us,  brought  rqgs,  cloaks,  and  cushions,  put  them 
on  the  oabm  floor  for  ns,  and  kept  the  lamp  ali^^t. 


I  felt  as  ffreat  an  adnuration  for  him  that  mopM^t 
as  if  he  £eu1  been  Mario  hiouelf. 

'*  Papa  had  been'  on  deck  fix>m  the  first,-  and  se 
had  Mr.  Buffler  firom  the  lime  he  went  to  look  at 
the  weather.    Aa  Miv  Baffler  goes  yachting  every 
year,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  wanted 
papa  to  ask  him  if  there  was  much  danger;  but 
papa  said  he  had  been  looking  into  the  water  ever 
since  he  had  been  on  deck,  was  groaning,  and  would 
not  answer.    And  that  made  us  more  miaerablef 
because  we  thought-  it  must  be  very  bad  ixideed. 
The  most  dreadfid  thing  was,  that  papa  aaid  we 
were  sailing  away  firom  tlie  land  be<»tase  the  wind 
was  blowing  towiards  it,  and  we  were  on  a  lee  shore. 
We  all  prayed  him,  if  he  loved  us,  to  turn  roand 
and  take  us  home ;  but  he  said  it  ccMild  not  be  doney 
and  so  did  Bunks. 

(<  All  niffht  the  hurricane,  oonlinned.  Ton  may 
imagine  taat  we. could  not  sleM^  We  knew  that 
we  were  going  away  firom  the  uwd,  and  expected 
every  moment  that  we  should  strike  on  our  beaia 
ends,  and  so  spring  aleak  in  them,  and  all  so  to  the 
bottom.  Towards  morning  I  foil  into  a  cuoe,  and 
dreamt  I  was  at  the  opera.  I  thought  it  was  the 
last  act  of  the  *Ph>]mtey'  where  tSd  palace  fidk 
in..  I  heatd  the  crash,  and  awoke  with  a  start  te 
learn  that  our  mast  had  been  broken  in  two  by  the 
wind.  Captain  Dinochie  must  have  been  dreaming 
too,  for  I  heard  him  say, '  Spare  my  lifo, — I  sup* 
render/ 

**  All  was  'ooviamim*  The  morning  had  come, 
but  the  fog  was  thicker  than  ever;  besides  which 
the  hurricane  had  increased,  and  the  ship,  being 
quite  helpless,  was  driven  before  it  as  if  it  had  been 
a  feather  on  Uie  water. 

''  This  was  the  28th  of  September.  None.  of.  na 
could  move,  and  all  day  long  we  lay  in  the  csbia 
quite  unable  to  stir  or  even  to  talk,  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  our  last.  I  thought  of  yoa, . 
Charlie,  and  wondered  what  you  were  douB^,.a]ul 
whether  you  were  thinking  df  me  at  aU.  Bbw  I 
wished  you  were  with  us  1  I  felt  that  I  ooold  have 
&ced  dea^  by  your  side ;  but  NeUy  said  it  would 
have  been  no  better,  and  that  you  would  not  caace 
about  it,  though  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  then  I 
tiiought  that  all  was  for  the  best,  and  I  would  not 
have  had  you  in  danger  for  worlds;  besides,  you 
are  a  bad  sailor.  AlKwit  the  middle  of  the  dav  a 
great  sto  broke  our  boat  to  pieces.  Mr.  Rnmer 
came  down  to  tell  us,  looking  very  pale;  but  we 
wexe  too  miserable  to  care  about  it  He  said  that 
the  wind  had  changed  to  the  east,  that  we  had  been 
driving  due  west  oy  the  compass  ever  since  wre 
started,  and  were  getting  into  the  broad  Atlantic 
Papa  was  very  anxious  about  provisions,  and  aaid 
we  had  scarcely  anything  but  some  bacon  on  board ; 
but  it  made  us  ill  to'hear  it  spoken  o£,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  eat  anythixig 
for  a  week  at  least 

^  The  captain  crawled  out  of  the  pantiy  in  -the 
afternoon:  such  a  sight!  One  of  the  larans  had 
fhUen  on  lum,  and  he  was  covered  with  oiL  He  vraa 
as  white  as  a  ^host ;  his  hair  was^out  of  curl,  ^*fc»m"g 
down  quite  limp,  and  his  whiskers  were  all  cra3ie3 
up  into  nothing,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew  him.  He 
took  no  notice  of  us,  but  called  for  somebody  to  oonae 
to  him,  and  Missie  actually  had  to  help  him  acrooa 
the  cabin  to  the  ladder,  where  he  sat  all  day  with 
his  head  in  his  hands.  la  the  evening  Mr.  F^lewee 
lit  a. fire  in  the  men's  cabin,  and  made  some  hot 


whiskey  and  water,  which  he  made  us  take,  and 
all  felt  very  gratefiu  and  tried  to  go  to  deep. 
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"  For  three'  dByn  we  lay  in  Hie  tMn  quite  proe- 
trate  wSthont  any  incident  to  roKere  the  horror  and 
monotony  of  our  tntuation.  On  the  third  day  we 
were  too  weak  and  ill  to  eate  for  anything.  We 
liad  eaten  nothing  but  a  biectlit  or  two,  out  inien  we 
were  ail,  as  it  were,  at  the  last  gasp,  Mr.  Fellowes 
Ibnnd  abme  brandy,  and  nude  us  drmk  it  by  saj^ng 
it  was  sheny,  winch  I  am  certain  saved  all  our  hves. 

^  Oct  2.  —  Hie  wind  eontmued,  and  the  fee  toa 
Hr.  Raffler  waa  Tery  ill-tempered,  and  said  we  should 
H90on  get  to  America  if  we  went  on  at  that  rate ;  and 
he  kept  sayinff  that  he  knew  from  the  first  4^t  we 
were  going  to  nave  bad  weather  from  the  eastward, 
though  I  am  sure  he  never  said  so.  MiasDownie 
was  very  ill  indeed,  and  wrote  t^  last  farewell  to  her 
.  fiunily,  which  Mr.  Fellowes  put  in  a  bottle  and  threw 
overboard.  She  then  kissed  us  all,  and  said  she 
riiould  die  happy,  but  in  the  darkness  she  kissed  the 
captain,  too,  bv  mistake,  and  that  revived  l^er  a 
little:  and  so  tne  day.  ended  just  as  the  day  be&re 
did. 

'^OcL  S. — Ihis  morning  Mr.  Fellowes  insisted 
upon  our  going  on  deck,  saying  it  would  do  us  good, 
and  we  dragged  ourselves  up  the  ladder.  Never 
shall  I  fillet  the  sight.  'Ae  mist  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  see  so  &r  as  the  length  of  the  ship. 
The  sea  was  rolling  mountains  high,  and  the  im- 
mense black  waves,  curling  over  with  white  foam  at 
tiie  top,  were  ru^ng  mer  the  ship,  threatening 
every  minute  to  sweep  over  it.  The  mast  was  quite 
gone,  havinr  been  broken  off  by  jibing  over,  as 
Bunks  said ;  out  a  spar  had  been  nut  up  with  a  little 
sail  upon  it,  and  was  bending  almost  double  with 
every  gust  of  the  wind,  which  ^ras  howling  in  a  most 
awftil  manner. 

**  Bunks  was  steering  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  be- 
Ibre  the  wind.  It  was  too  dreadful  a  sight  m  us, 
and  we  all  went  down  again  into  the  cabin ;  but  I 
think  the  ur  had  done  us  good,  fbrwe  began  to  feel 
dreadfully  hungry  for  the  first,  time.  We  held  a 
consultation,  and  found  that  all  the  provisions  we 
had  on  board  were  a  tin  of  .wine  biK^uits,  two  jam 
tarts,  part  of  a  grouse  nie,  a  haunch  of  venison, 
some  bacon  (the  sailors  nad  eaten  most  of  it),  two 
patdiB  de  foie  gras,  and  some  walnuts.  Luckily 
there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
whiskey  belonging  to  Bunks,  berades  some  cham- 
pagne and  sherry,  a  dozen  of  seltzer^water,  and  a 
ix>ttle  of  maraschmo.  Papa  said  we  must  all  be  put 
on  rations ;  he  then  made  out  a  list  of  all  the  things, 
and  divided  them  by  twelve,  which  was  the  numl^r 
of  the  people  on  lioard,  includin|g  Blinks  and  the 
crew.  I  be^ed  hard  to  have  Yiva  put  on  the  list, 
but  it  was  m  no  use,  and  I  resolved  to  share  my 
feed  with  her  to  the  last  biscuit.  Then  papa  or- 
dered all  the  provisions  to  be  taken  into  the  pantry 
to  be  taken  care  o£  What  was  our  horror  to  find 
the  vension  on  the  cabin  floor,  half  ^awed  away 
and  covered  with  dust.  Everybody  said  it  was  Yiva 
who  hi^  done  it,  and  Mr.  Rufiler  wanted  to  throw 
her  overboard,  but  I  declared  that  I  would  follow 
her,  and  so  her  dear  life  was  spared.  We  then  had 
our  rations  served  out, — three  wine  biscuits,  some 
walnuts,  and  a  small  piece  of  grouse-pie  each,  with 
some  sherrv  and  water.  My  pie  was  nothing  but 
the  back  or  the  grouse ;  I  could  not  eat  it,  andgave 
it  to  Nelly  fi>r  two  walnuts.  The  storm  still  con- 
tinued, and  we  lay  down  to  sleep  very  miserable. 

*'  Oct  4. — The  first  thing  I  saw  this  morning  was 
Tiva,  who  came  out  of  the  pantry  licking  her  lips. 
Luckily  nobody  but  me  saw  hef  .  When  we  came 
to  have  our  morning  rations,  it  waa  fi>und  tiiat  all 


the  rest  of  the  grouse-pie'  was  gone.  Of  course 
everybochr  blamed  Viva ;  but  it  was  very  unfiur,  fiir 
Captain  Dinoehie  slept  in  the  pantry,  and  was  just 
as  capable  d  eating  it,  I  am  sure.  The  loss  of  our 
pie  made  us  all  veir  low-spirited,  so  we  ate  all  the 
rest  of  the  bacon  to  keep  our  spirits  up,  and  dnmk 
all  the  champagne.  A^er  tilat  we  b^an  to  take  a 
brighter  view  of  things,  and  Mr.  Ruffler  said  that 
pemaps-sorae  ship  might  be  drifting  our  way  through 
the  *set'  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  tiien  we  might  ^ 
m  with  her.  We  put  our  heads  out  of  the  cabin, 
one  after  the  other,  but  could  see  nothing,  for  the 
mist  was  as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  storm,  iniich  had 
now  lasted  sax  days,  not  abated  in  the  least ;  besides 
the  sleet  and  nun  drove  right  in  our  faces,  and  some 
got  down  BCss  Downie's  neck  and  gave  her  the  most 
dreadful  cold,  so  that  she  insisted  on  having  some 
bottles  of  seltzer-water  made  hot  to  put  to  her  feet. 
I  cried  a  great  deal,  and  so  did  Nelly,  btit  Missie 
oomfbrted  us  so  much,  and  was  in  such  good  spirits, 
that  we  soon  became  almost  reconciled  to  our  fate. 
The  Oaptun  never  spoke  a  word  the  whole  day,  and 
did  not  come  out  of  the  pantry  except  for  his  rations. 
Mr.  Baffler  said  he  was  thinking  of  bis  hair ;  but  he 
himself  was  very  disagreeable  too,  and  declared  that, 
if  we  did  not  fiill  in  with  a  sMp,  he  should  insist  on 
Viva  being  killed  and  cooked,  to  make  up  for  the 
venison  and  ^ouse;  and  he  -offered  to  cook  her 
himself  in  the  Chinese  &shion. 

"Oe/.  6.*- This  morning  all  the  provisions  left 
were  the  l^opat^  de  foie  gras  and  the  bottle  of  ma- 
raschino. We  divided  them,  but  ^It  veiy  hungry 
after  our  meal,  and  very  thirsty,  so  ^at  we  finished 
all  the  water  out  of  the  tank.  Our  prospects  were 
now,  indeed,  desperate.  We  had  no  food,  and  were 
still  hundreds  ormiles  ttom  land,  though  Mr.  Huffier 
said  we  could  not,  at  the  rate  we  had  men  scudding, 
be  very  &r  firom  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  To- 
wards night,  however,  the  mist  cleared  up  somewhat, 
and  the  moon  came  out  for  a  short  time.  We  all 
went  upon  deck  to  see  it,  and  it  quite  cheered  us. 
Towaros  morning  the  sea  seemed  to  go  down,  and 
Ve  heard  a  great  commotion  on  deck,  and  could 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Mr.  Huffier  giving  orders. 
We  rushed  up  the  ladder  at  once,  and  there  beheld 
land  I  How  shall  I  describe  our  emotions  ?  I  cried 
for  joy.  Nelly  looked  at  the  land  through  the  tele- 
scope for  ten  minutes  before  she  would  believe  it. 
Miss  Downie  came  up,  too,  and  was  so  overcome, 
that,  finding  herself  near  Mr.  Huffier,  she  fainted 
away  in  his  arms ;  but  be  handed  her  over  to  Mr. 
Fellowes,  who  carried  her  into  the  cabin.  Then 
the  captain  came  up,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time. 
He  said  the  land  was  exactly  like  Scotland,  and  that 
made  us  all  laugh  very  much,  because,  as  Mr.  Huf- 
fier siud,  we  had  been  sailing  directly  away  fix)m 
Scotland  for  six  dap.  Mr.  Huffier  himself  said  that 
it  must  be  some  part  of  Newfoundland,  probably 
Cape  Hace)  where  the  steamers  touch.  Bunks  said 
he  wam't  no  navigator  much,  but  he  thought  he  had 
been  there  afore.  This  made  us  laugh  again,  for  wo 
were  in  good  spirits ;  but  Bunks  got  very  angry,  and 
would  not  speak  any  more. 

^  By  thia  time  we  had  drifted  towards  the  land, 
and,  as  we  had  no  boat.  Bunks  steered  the  ship  as 
well  as  he  could  towards  a  sandy  cove.  At  last  she 
struck  on  the  sand,  but  still  some  distance  from  dry 
land,  because  she  draws  ten  feet  of  water,  and  the 
shore  was  shelving.  Mr.  Huffier^  volunteered  to 
swim  ashore  with  a  rope,  and,  taking  off  his  boots 
and  coat,  dived  overboard,  very  gracefully ;  but  he 
had  forgotten  to  take  enough  rope,  and  he  was 
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stopped,  suddenlyi  underneath  the  water,  or,  as 
Bm^  said, '  brought  up  with  a  round  turn.'  We 
thought  he  would  be  drowned ;  but  he  only  said 
something  very  dreadful  to  Bunks,  and  then,  when 
some  more  rope  was  let  out,  swam  to  the  shore 
with  it. 

**  A  lai^r  rope  was  then  lied  on  to  it,  and  he  pulled 
that  ashore,  —  then  another ;  and  a  packing  case  was 
BO  arranged  as  to  run  along  it,  by  which  first.  Miss 
Downie,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  us  were  taken 
ashore.  Missie,  who  always  thinks  of  evexTthing, 
brought  with  her  some  diy  clothes  for  Mr.  Ruffler, 
who  dressed  in  a  cave ;  and  we  then  all  started  to 
explore  the  country..  Mr.  Fellowes  had  brought  the 
gun  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Rufljer,  in  case  we 
might  find  any  game,  which,  he  said,  was  probable. 
And  we  had  not  gone  very  far,  before  a  number  of 
strange  birds,  very  like  grouse,  rose  up  and  flew 
away.  Mr.  Ruffler  fired  twice  at  them,  but  missed, 
and  said  they  were  too  far  off.  Then  we  came  to 
some  more  and  he  missed  them  too,  though  they 
were  very  near.  Papa  sud  it  was  wasting  powder, 
and  took  the  gun  himself,  and  shot  the  next  oird  we 
saw.  We  all  settled  that  Mr.  Ruffler  could  not  shoot ; 
though  he  said  he  had  killed  a  large  number  of  deer  in 
Scotuind.  We  walked  on  through  a  pine  wood  and 
Eusross  some  stuff  just  like  the  heather  in  the  High- 
lands, which  Mr.  Ruffler  said  always  grows  in  those 
latitudes,  —  for  he  told  us  we  were  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  at  home,  Suddenly,  on  arriving  at  the  top 
3f  a  hill  we  came  to  the  sea  a^n,  and  found  that 
we  were,  in  fiict  not  <m  the  mainland  at  all,  but  on 
in  island.  All  our  hopes  were  overthrown  in  an 
instant  We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  despair, 
md  slowly  walked  down  to  the  shore,  with  a  vague 
(fish  to  be  nearer  the  mainland.  Mr.  Ruffler  said 
lie  was  quite  certain  that  the  island  was  not  marked 
jpon  any  chart,  and  that  we  should  have  to  report 
ts  discovery  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  resolv^  to 
:ake  an  observation  of  its  latitude  from  the  highest 
point  He  left  us  at  once  to  go  back  to  the  ship,  in 
)rder  to  get  a  sextant  and  an  almanac  and  materials 
!br  a  tent ;  and  we  all  sat  down  in  silepce,  looking 
it  the  land  we  could  not  reach.  Mr.  Fellowes  and 
Skiissie  got  together  some  dry  wood  and  lit  a  fire, 
Tfhich  cneered  us  a  little ;  but  our  ioy  was  of  short 
luration,  for  Mr.  Ruffler  came  back  suddenly,  and 
n  an  agitated  voice,  told  us  that  the  ship  had  disap> 
reared,  ^ven  Bunks  had  deserted  us;  and  we 
vere  nqw  left  perfectly  destitute  and  helpless  on  a 
lesert  island.  We  held  a  council.  The  captain 
nras  (^uite  violent,  and  said  it  all  came  of  going  to 
iea  with  a  parcel  of  women.  Mr.  Ruffler  could 
luggest  nothing,  except  to  cook  the  bird  papa  had 
ihot  The  only  persons  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
mything  were  Missie,  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  papa,  who 
nade  a  xind  of  shelter  for  us  with  branches  of  trees. 

"  But  our  deliverance  was  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
mamned.  Papa  was  looking  over  the  sea,  and  sud- 
lenly  started  up  and  turned  pale.  We  foUowed  his 
!ye,  and  what  was  our  delight  to  see  the  snioke  of  a 
teamer  plainly  visible  on  the  horizon.  Then  came 
m  hour  of  dreadful  excitement,  —  hopes  and  fears 
thasing  each  other  and  every  minute  seeming  an 
ige.  We  tied  a  shawl  on  a  Ions  branch  and  waved 
t  frantically  to  and  fro.  We  pUed  all  the  wood  we 
ould  find  on  our  fire.  We  shouted  till  we  were 
loarse,  and  fired  off  our  last  charge  of  powder  to  at- 
ract  attention.  At  first  the  steamer  held  on  her 
ourse  and  seemed  about  to  pass  the  island ;  but  sud- 
lenly  she  stopped,  turned,  and  ci^ne  straight  towards  I 
us.    After  that  I  remember  nothing,  tQl  I  found  my- 1 


self  lying  in  a  comlbrtable  cabin,  the  fmitnre  of 
which  was  mailed  '  lona. '  The  revulsioa  of  jojr 
and  gratitude  for  our  miraculous  deliverance  were 
almost  too  much  finr  me.  I  felt  that  nnlesi  I  did 
something  I  should  go  mad ;  and  I  resolved  to  at 
down  and  write  an  account  of  our  dangen  and  ni- 
ferings  to  you,  dear  Charlie,  who,  I  know,  are  more 
interested  than  anybody  in  everything  thi^coDoemf 
me.  I  have  done.  I  shall  send  this  to  England  bjr 
the  first  opportunity,  and  shall  count  the  miki  that 
lie  between  us,  and  the  moments  that  pass  befixre  I 
see  yon  onoe  more.    Your  own  loving 

"Katb. 

'*  P.  S. — Mr.  Ruffler  has  just  come  down.  He  np 
we  have  got  the  yacht  in  tow ;  that  there  was  a 
*  local  attraction '  which  made  the  compass  alwaji 
point  to  the  west,  and  that  we  had  been  id  adrcalar 
storm.  Jt  is  a  mercy  we  came  across  the  Athmtie 
as  we  did. 

**PP.  S.  — Mr.  Ruffler  says  that  we  were  not  in 
America  at  all,  but  on  one  of  the  smaE  Hebrides 
near  Mull,  and  that  this  is  a  steamer  which  rm 
from  Inverness  to  Crpnan,  and  that  we  shall  be  at 
Dun  Beg  this  a^moon.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  that 
a  very  clever  joke,  but  of  course  I  do  not  believe  it 
And  he  says  he  shall  write  a  tale  about  it ;  so  if  ever 
you  meet  one,  don't  you  believe  that  ^ther.** 

A  FREAK  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

Subsequent  to  Tubal  Cain's  inventions;  harp 
and  organ,  —  the  fiddle,  or  lyre  jplayed  on  irith  a 
bow,  takes  rank  by  reason  of  its  antiquity.  lii 
place  and  importance  in  the  world  of  Music  are  of 
the  first  interest  The  difficulty  of  handling  it, 
which  is  extreme,  implies  the  rarest  delicacies  of 
ear  and  of  touch, —  the  latter  not  to  be  attained  to 
by  strenuous  sood  will ;  supposing  apt  phyncal  ofgaa* 
ization  denied^  ^  A  hand  on  we  piano-forte  is  not 
a  more  peculiar  poflsession  Uian  "  a  bow  ann."  On 
the  precision  of  nnger-positions  does  purify  of  tone 
depend.  The  human  voice  has  little  more  eipre«Te 
power,  -^  even  with  the  advantage  of  verbal  decb- 
mation  to  help  it,  —  tlum  the  Violin.  Lastlr,  the 
instrument  when  mute  has  characteristics  which  give 
it  a  pUce  of  its  own.  Whereas  every  other  <»e 
of  its  comrades  is  worsened  the  fiddle  is  bettered 
b^  age  and  use.  A  vioHn  has  been  sold,  in  oar 
time,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  times  the  money 
paid  for  it  when  it  came  finom  the  hands  of  its 
maker.  A  story  is  told,  by  Messrs.  Sandys  and 
Forster,  in  their  History  of  the  Violin,  that  for  «n 
instrument  by  Steiner  the  Tyrokse  (who  came 
afler  the  great  Cremonese  and  Brescian  mak^ 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  American  land  were  cedaj 
at  a  dollar  an  acre,  on  which  the  thriving  city  of 
Pittsbuii^  now  stands.  There  is  nothing  analc^goos 
to  this  in  the  vicissitudes  of  price  which  *'tbe 
marked  catalogue"  of  sold  statues  and  pictmei 
registers. 

The  above  beii^  all  so.  many  indisputable  fu^ 
no  one  need  yron&r  that  a  body  of  tradition  and 
anecdote  has  gathered  round  the  violin /■""^T^"* 
same  comprising  four  members :  besides  itself,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  double  bass,  rich  and  various  m 
quality.  A  delightfiil  and  amusing  book  ^'^[^ 
written  on  the  sqbject  for  the  delectation  of  those 
"who  have  music  in  their  souls";  and,Mnce  it  a 
un&shionable  to  confess  to  oontnuy  oii^anicatioo  m 
these  our  times  of  changes  and  prpgress,  when  Mu- 
sic has  become  a  pleasure,  which,  like  the  Plague  a 
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'Egypt,  pervades  our  kingB*  dbamben  and  our  yrorkr 
ingmen's  housesi  —  a  fr^  on  or  aboat  the  vioUn 
fitfciily,  their  maken,  their  players,  and  thp  mnric 
{xrepared  for  the  same,  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
timely. A  compendious  and  well-executed  little 
book*  —  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most  unpre- 
tendmff,  books  of  its  kind  thiub  I  know  of — has  re- 
minded me  of  a  few  old  tales  and  truths,  and 
encouraged  me  to  string  together  a  few  of  these  in 
a  desultory  feshion. 

How  man^  centuries  have  passed  since  the  world 
was  first  edified  by  the  sounds  of  a  fiddle  is  a 
question  for  the  Di^asdusts; — not  to  be  dismissed 
hghtl;^  here.  Old  painters — how  far  inspired  by 
tradition  or  not,  who  shall  say  ?  —  have  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of  Parnassus ;  and, 
following  their  example,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton,  in  his  Picture  of  Music,  put  it  into  tibe  hands 
of  Orpheus  as  the  masical  instrument  by  which 
Euiyoice  was  given  back  to  life.  Certain  it  is  that, 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  the  violin 
had  taken  its  present  form,  and  many  antiquarians, 
the  dilicent  and  erudite  Mr.  Wilfiam  Chappell 
among  ta^  number,  are  satisfied  that  this  form  was 
of  northern  rather  than  southern  origin.  The 
Welsh,  those  dear  lovers  of  pedigree,  and  who 
have  asserted  (it  has  been  humorously  said)  that 
the  primeval  language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve 
was  theirs,  have  lud  claim  to  it  One  of  the  loz- 
enges in  the  quaint  painted  roof  of  Peterborough 
caSiedral,  showing  a  bare-legged  man  dancing  to 
his  kit  (date  the  twelfth  century),  has  a  curiously 
modem  air,  so  far  as  the  shape  aC  the  instrument 
is  concerned ;  but  it  was  not  perfected  tiU  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Amati  of  Cremona,  and  Di 
Salo  of  Brescia,  gave  models  which  have  been 
slightly  varied ;  but  which  such  notable  artificers  as 
Staidivarius,  Guamerius,  Steiner,  and  others  nev- 
er unmade,  nor,  indeed,  have  essentially  changed. 
Since  their  day,  no  improvements  have  been  ef- 
^  fected,  save  in  the  making  of  the  bow,  —  a  con- 
*  dition  of  things  without  parallel  in  the  febrication 
'  of  musical  instrumeots,  —  which  has  been  univer- 
saUv  a  story  of  discovery  and  progress.  Think  of 
a  Broadwood,  or  an  Erard  Concert  Grand  Piano- 
forte, as  compared  with  the  meek  and  weak  little 
clarichord,  wnich  sufficed  to  Sebastian  Bach ;  ^nk 
how  the  powers  of  King  David's  instrument,  the 
haip,  have  been  extended  by  pedals  and  "^  double- 
action  "  since  the  days  of  the  bards,  nay,  and  even 
of  such  modem  celebrities  as  Kramphotbs,  and  Mad- 
ame de  Genlis,  and  Madame  Spohr  the  first.  Think 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  ^  German  Flute"  since 
Frederick  the  Great  bored  his  court  of  wits  and 
philosophers,  and  the  ears  of  his  patient  concert- 
master,  Herr  Quanz,  by  playing  his  three  m'ghtly 
concertos.  Think  how  all  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  Oi^gan,  as  the  lightenine  of  touch,  and 
the  easier  combinations  of  register,  nave  been  im- 
proved durine  the  past  century  and  a  half,  since 
Christian  Miifler,  the  maker  of  the  Haarlem  organ. 
Gabelaar,  and  Silbermann,  and  Father  Schmidt 
built  their  instruments,  still  maj^nificent  in  respect 
of  their  sonority,  but  comparatively  rude  in  struc- 
ture. No  fete  of  the  kind  has  be&Uen  the  violin. 
The  best  workmen  are  those  who  best  imitate  the 
men  who  wrought  three  hundred  years  ago.  Li  its 
form,  in  proportion,  in  the  addition  to  its  means,  no 
impovement  has  been  made ;  and  lev  so  in  some 
points  of  decoration  which  assist  in  the  praservation 
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of  the  instrument.  The  secret  of  the  old  varnishes; 
which  are  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  vioiia; 
as  is  manipulated  clay  of  delicate  quality  to  the 
texture  of  china,  seems,  if  we  are  to  believe  com-^ 
mon  testimony,  irrecoverably  lost. 

Few  who  see  that  simple-looking  toy,  oat  of  w^ch 
such  admirable  music  is  drawn,  have  an  idea  of  its 
delicate  complexity  of  structure.  A  well-made  violin 
contains  more  than  fifty  different  pieces  of  woods, 
the  woods  being  three :  maple,  red  deal,  and  ebonv. 
The  wood  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  especially 
the  red  deal ;  and  the  only  artist  of  modem  times 
who  is  said  to  counterfeit  the  works  of  the  great  Ital- 
ian makers,  M.  YuiUaume,  o^  Paris,  has  done  so 
mainly  by  a  most  careful  selection  of  materials. 
Many  a  roof  and  panel  from  Swiss  chtiets  have  found 
their  way  into  his  workshop.  Be  the  grain  ever  so 
good,  the  material  must  have  undergone  the  slow 
action  of  time.  Some  have  thought  to  supersede 
this  by  the  use  of  acids  and  by  artificial  heat.  But 
these  expedients,  I  am  assured,  have  onlv  a  short- 
lived success.  The  violins  thus  forced  deteriorate 
steadily;  whereas  the  good  instruments  become 
more  mellow  and  precious  in  sound  yearb^r  year. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  amount  of  sonority  in  the. 
violin  partly  depends  on  the  flatness  or  otherwise 
of  its  form.  How  it  should  be  that  no  change  of 
an  V  importance  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Di 
Suo  and  Amati,  presents,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  most 
singular  anomalies  in  that  history  of  anomalies  the 
lovely  art  of  Music.  But  the  viohn  is  nothing  with- 
out its  bow ;  and  the  perfected  bow  is  an  invention 
dating  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  the  perfection 
of  the  instrament  which  it  **bids  to  oiscourse." 
Here  is  a  second  anomaly. 

A  third  is,  that  the  instrument  was  brought  to  per- 
fection before  any  music  was  produced  worth  per- 
forming on  it  (as  we  understand  matters^.  C<n«lli 
and  Scarlatti  were  not  writing  when  Amati,  and 
Stradivarius,  and  Guamerius  were  producing  their 
masterpieces,  which  sufficed  to  the  Paganinis  of  mod- 
em times  for  the  execution  of  their  stupendous 
feats  of  volubility  and  brilliancy.  In  troth,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  the  music  written  for 
the  violin  was  mere  child's  play,  —  the  works  of  one 
wonderful  man  excepted, — John  Sebastian  Bach. 
This  great  genius,  who  divined  so  much,  and  the 
value  of  whose  experiments  to  the  world  of  musical 
poets  has  only  come  to  be  appreciated  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  can  have  encountered  no 
one,  I  suspect,  in  the  least  able  to  present  on  the 
violin  his  difficult  and  recondite  fiwcies.  His  Sp- 
natas,  Chaconnes,  Variations,  as  good  as  buried  till 
Mendelssohn  disinterred  them,  tax  a  player  to  the 
amount  which  few  players,  save  of  the  calibre  of  a 
Spohr,  a  Joachim,  ana  a  Mdique,  can  afford  to  be 
taxed.  Perhaps,  as  a  bod^ ,  the  French  violinists, 
as  represented  by  Leclair,  inheriting  Italian  tradi- 
tions from  Lulli,  were  in  advance  of  their  contem- 
poraries of  otiier  countries,  —  but  so  loose  is  all 
record  of  Music  at  that  period,  that  nothing  beyond 
conjecture  is  possible. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  above,  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
the  leading  p(nnts  and  peculiarities  of  the  leading 
instrument  of  the  orchestra,  —  the  most  singular 
representative  of  conservative  and  progressive  life 
in  combination  that  the  story  of  Music,  that  most 
capricious  among  the  arts,  includes.  It  would  be 
easy  to  swell  these  paragraphs  to  anv  extent,  by 
offering  characters  or  what  may  be  call^  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  vioUn,  such  as  Farini,  Gienuni- 
ani.  Bode,  Yiotti,  Lafimt;  but  tiiese  can  be  found 
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W  a&y^  reader  who  ransacks  *the  dictkmarieB ;  so 
tbat  I  sball  oonteat  mjweXt  with  mnmagiog  my  own 
p^uliar  stores  of  recollection  regarding  some  of  the 
great  pli^ren  of  thie  nineteeiitk  oentary. 

Of  course,  the  fint  of  these  to  be  named  is  Paga- 
nini ;  Imt  the  miin  whom  to  name,  so  as  to  giiw  any 
distinct  record  of  the  impresaon  made  on  me  by 
him,  is  most  diffionlt.  There  are  people  of  genius 
who  rale  by  disturbing,  not  sabjugatinff,  the  spirits 
of  tho^  who  listen  to  them.  One  of  these  (to  cite 
a  parallel  in  music^  was  Malibrah  as  compared  with 
Pista;  another,  tne  great  G^enoese  viounist,  who 
convulsed  Europe  by  his  triumphs,  as  no  instrumen- 
tatist  (the  Abbe  Lis!^  net  efzoepted)  has  done  be- 
fore or  since  his  apparition. 

One  may  well  talk  of  ^  apparition"  in  Paganini's 
oase ;  because  the  intense  ana  eccentric  ^rsonality 
df  the  man  had  its  share  in  the  attention  his  per- 
foimanoes  excited.  A  Tampire  in  an  orchestta  is 
not  an  every-day  siidit;  and  never  did  man  by 
dr»  and  g^rtore  mSke  more  of  a  gfaortlf  aspect 
tlian  did  he ;  neither  more  obviously  thereby  invite 
tiie  fiibrication  of  the  marvellous  anecdotes  which 
P^oy  makes  out  of  nothing,  fbr  Scandal  to  repeat 
Paganini's  real  life  had  been  miserable  and  aisor- 
^my  euQugh  to  satisfy  such  foolish  people  as  think 
mystery  and  error  inevitable  accompaniments  of 
genius.  It  was  a  long  fbver^  of  gambling,  and 
avarice,  and  self-indu^ence,  alternating. with  the 
exercise  of  most  starthng  progress  in  art  With 
most  hearers,  owing  to  the  exaggeration  of  his  ex- 
pression) to  which  his  limitless  execution  enabled 
mm  to  eive  the  fullest  scope,  Pagamni  passed  as 
being  fimer  of  passion  than  any  instrumentalist 
who  ever  appeared.  Such  is  not  my  own  impres- 
sion. I  never  could  rid  m^lf  when  I  heard  nim, 
though  I  was  then  inexperienced  and  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  what  is  astonishing,  of  a  conviction 
of  the  player's  eccentricity;  which  gave  a  false 
pathos  to  his  slow  movements,  and  a  regulated  ca- 
price to  his  brilliant  effects.  EBs  execution  was 
limitiess ;  his  tone  was  thin,  and  chaxgeable  with  a 
certain  abuse  of  trembling  vibration,  which,  for  a' 
time,  became  tiresomely  tashionable;  bat  the  tone 
was  unimpeachable  in  purity. 

Wb  peculiar  effects  m  execution,  in  staccato  and 
pizzics^  passages,  in  a  command  of  the  foinrth  string 
so  complete  as  to  enable  lum  to  turn  the  violin 
into  a  monochord — those  glassy  harmonic  sounds 
(which,  however,  when  used  to  excess  satiate),  are 
now  imderstood  not  to  have  been  invented  by  him, 
but  by  Burand  or  DuranowsH,  a  miscreant  l>clong- 
ing  to  the  class  of  vagabond  geniuses,  wrecked  by 
their  •  wastef^  profli^Bicy,  whose  number,  happily 
fbr  the  art,  dimmishes  year  by  year.  Spohr,  m  his 
Autobiography,  declares  that  the  harmonic  effects 
had  been  also  anticipated  by  the  *'once  famous 
Schemer,"—- another  violinist  of  great  talent  and 
disordered  life,  who  was  possibly  mined  by  Ids 
connection  with  the  unclean  and  profligate  Count 
of  Wlirtemberg,  and  who  passed  out  of  sight  in 
want  and  misery.  But  though  Scheller  may  have 
heard  Duranowski,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Gen- 
oese artist  ever  crossed  Scheller's  path.  The  har- 
monic feat  is  not  worth  much. 

It  may  be  added,  that  from  the  time  when  he 
roee  into  notoriety,  P^iganini  took  small  pains  to 
maintain  his  powers  of  execution  by  practice; 
never,  it  is  saSd,  taking  his  violin  from  its  case 
betwixt  exhibition  and  exhibition,  and  showing 
small  general  interest  in  music ;  the  exception  being 
the  munificent  present  volunteered  by  wis  miserly 


man  to  M.  BerEos,  as  the  oontinner  of  Besthoveo, 
which  has  become  a  historical  anecdote. 

Paganini's  playing  of  clasrical  music  wad  in  no  r&< 
spect  remarkable.  Hb  great  conceit-pieces  com- 
posed hr  himself,  though  unequal,  were  exceOeat  in 
point  of  grace,  fency^  and  o^portuni^  for  display. 
He  was  the  original  '*  Carnival  of  Venice";  and 
threw  into  the  changes  of  that  inrignificant  gondola- 
tune  an  amount  of  whim,  contrast,  and  recklea 
gayety  (costume,  almost,  one  might  say),  impoaaiUe 
to  fbi^et  To  sum  up,  whether  his  strength  mi 
that  of  health  or  fever,  whether  his  taste  was  alvajs 
unimpeachable  or  the  reverse,  whether  he  was  more 
jmwerfiil  to  suiprise  than  to  move,  or  not,  as  an  ei- 
ectttive  artist,  whose  genius  left  his  impress  on  hk 
generation,  Paganini  stands  unparagoned.  For  a 
time,  the  influence  was  not  a  good  one.  Sham  Paga- 
ninis  appeared  by  the  score,  and  made  concert- 
music  hiaeoaB.  One  or  two  of  these  were  meant 
by  nature  for  better  things.  To  jnve  an  example, 
the  Norwe^an  virtuoso,  M.  Ole  Bull,  whose  pecu- 
liarities amounted  to  a  specimen  of  those  elose  and 
ingenious  parodies  of  a  strange  original,  which  pe^ 
^ex  and  cause  regret  in  every  honest  obserrer. 
To  have  justified  his  choice  of  style,  M.  Oie  Boll 
should  have  carried  out  Paganini's  effects,  3b  Paga- 
nini carried  out  I>uranow£'s.  Only  the  feat  vas 
amply  impossible. 

At  the  antipodes  to  this  magnificent  curiosity  of 
Grenius  workii^  out  its  purposes,  not  without  re- 
source to  empiricism,  stands  in  the  modem  lastxxf 
of  the  Violin  a  man  whose  notable  talent  ahnost  rose 
to  genius  :  and  whose  influence  on  his  ait  was 
wider,  healthier,  and  will  probably  prove  loiter- 
Uved  than  that  of  his  Italian  contemporaxy,  I^ 
Spohr.  The  impetus  given  by  him  to  the  school  of 
Gnerman  violin-playing  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Of  all  the  players  to  be  mentioned  in  connectioB 
wit^  the  violin,  Spohr  takes  the  highest  nnk  as  i 
composer ;  in  &ct,  he  is  the  only  great  violinist  who 
succeeded  in  opera,  in  sacred,  in  s}rmi>honic,  in 
chamber,  and  in  solo  concert  music ;  and  this  without 
any  peculiarity  in  invention  or  brightness  of  fency. 
Not  a  single  theme  b}r  Spohr  has  become  Dopuhir. 
It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  speculate  now  &r 
this  may  be  referable  to  the  character  and  physical 
organization  of  one  of  the  most  respectable,  most 
seB-engrossed,  most  stalwart,  most  dihgent,  and  least 
engaging  men  who  has  figured  in  the  annals  of 
Music.    He  was  a  singular  mixture  of  intelligence 
and  bigoted  loyalty  to  himself,  as  his  Autobiography 
makes  clear.    He  had  something  like  universality  rf 
endowments,  for,  as  a  youth,  he  drew  and  painted 
portraits,  —  his  own  (which  is  significant),  and  those 
of  the  girls  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  —  and  for  a 
while  could  hardly  decide  by  which  of  thesfeterarts 
he  would  make  his  fi)rtune.    Haring  decided,  how- 
ever, fbr  Music,  Spohr  carried  through  his  purposes 
in  a  truly  characteristic  manner.    He  stalked  aloM 
through  his  life  to  the  end  of  it,  holding  his  he^ 
high,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left;  and, 
though  honest,  as  remarkable  for  his  self-esteem  as 
for  his  probity.    His  presence  w^s  as  strikmg  « 
Paganini's,  though  in  a  style  totally  different  In«* 
was  nothing  of  t£e  chariatan  about  Spohr.    P®JJ[*[ 
of  commanding  stature,  with  features  noble  in  form 
and  serious  in  expression,  well  befitting  the  mMcian, 
not  a  bar  of  whose  writings  is  chaigeaUe  witti  tni- 
garity,  but  whose  aspect  promised  a  refinement  m 
the  man  which  his  social  manners  did  not  always 
fulfil;  for  to  be  refined  is  to  be  considerate  of  otheij 
and  this  Spob  was  not    Of  all  tiie  instromentai 
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pla^^  I  recollect  he  was  the,  most  stately  to  aecy 
aad  (me  of  the  ooldest  to  hear.  Of  all  iShe  mannered 
compoeers  who  ever  wrote>  (and  Spohr  was  as  man- 
nered as  the  Teriest  Italian — to  name  bat  one, 
Signor  Bossixd,  whose  flimsy  writingB  he  so  coolly 
amalyzed,)  he  wbs  the  least  manned  in  his  play- 
ii^.  Not  a  |>oint  in  it  was  OTerwron^ht,  not  a  point 
was  underfinished.  "  Flropriety  and  tact,"  as  the 
laie  6e6]|pQ  Bohins  said  in  one  of  Ins  advertisements, 
^  preaidea  " ;  and  there  was  in  it  snch  beauty  as  be- 
kmgf)  to  perfect  oxder,  perfect  purify,  peiiect  sym- 
metry, perfect  command,  OTer  all  Uie  legitimate 
resources  of  his  craft.  It  was  a  sincere,  complete 
exhibition, — if  thcnre  was  ever  sueh  a  thing,  —  but 
one  which  spoke  to  the  head,  not  to  the  beart ;  to 
the  conscience,  and  not  to  the  affections.  The 
^  saqred  fire  "  was  not  there.  I  think  that  if  Sp<^r 
had  been  a  thin  little  man,  and  without  that  Jupiter 
pert  of  his,  Ins  playing  nnght  have  been  less  success- 
led  in  Germany,  Italy,  irance,  and  England,  than 
as  in  his  Autobiography  he  fondk  tells  us  it  was. 

But  make  what  we  will  of  IJpohr,  of  his  strange 
indifference,  or  else  false  appreciation  of  other  com- 
rades' works,  —  of  his  denciency  of  fundamental 
knowledge,  proved  by  his  taking  late  in  life  to  re- 
study  counterpoint,  when  the*  task  in  hand  was  an 
Ocatorio,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  German  violin- 
ist and  composer  for  the  violin,  he  must  always  hold 
a  'first  place*  As  a  ptofeSBor,  he  knew  (not  always 
a  winning  or  fle^ble  man)  how  to  quicken  the  in- 
telligence, and  not  so  much  to  insure  the  respect  as 
tq  gain  the  affection  of  his  pupils.  These  could  be 
named  by  some  two  score,  were  a  contemporary  cat- 
alogue the  matter  in  hand ;  but  two  may  be  men- 
tioned —  the  Brothers  Holmes  —  if  only  because  of 
the  Singular  indifferenoe  of  their  and  our  native 
coontry  to  their  great  accomplishments.  Bude  as 
Spohr  could  be  to  his  Cassel  orchestra^  caQins  them 
^  swine  "  when  they  displeased  him,  his  pupOs,  one 
and  all,  seem  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him 
without  stint ;  and  many  an  act  of  private  forbear- 
ance and  kindliness,  on  his  part,  to  those  straitened 
in.  their  means,  is  to  be  set  against  the  impressioB 
above  recorded. 

Then  as  to  written  music  finr  the  violin,  whereas 
Paganini's  efforts  and  effects  have  died  out,  to  be 
r^paroduced  in  a  feeble  and  incomplete  echo  by  his 
kyiBman,  Signor  Sivori,  the  violin  Concertos  of 
Spohr  will  not  soon  be  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  per- 
met  knowledge  of  the  instrument  they  display,  the 
sensible  orchestral  combinations  they  conclude,  and 
the  individuality  of  their  manner ;  which,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  is  Spohr's  own,  and  his  alone.  Further, 
his  violin  duets  are  unsurpassed  as  combinations  of 
melody,  suave,  if  not  new,  with  hannony  pleasing 
and  luscious,  i£  something  monotonous.  Tike  ra^ 
for  Spohr's  music  has  subsided  evervwhere ;  but  his 
influence,  and  that  of  all  he  wrote  for  his  special  in- 
strument, has  not  subsided ;  nor,  I  fimcy,  may  alto- 
gether subside, 

^  Tin  MuBie  Bhan  untan»the  sky,** 

and  the  devices  and  deares  of  Herr  Wagner  shall 
rule  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  artists  who  ever  took 
Violin  in  hand  was  De  Beriot,  some  shortcomings 
in  depth  of  feeHn^  granted.  He  may  be  named  as 
among  the  excentions  by  which  rules  are  proved. 
That  certain  qualities  are  ^<  constant"  (as  the  math- 
ematicians say^  in  certain  countries.  «  have  been 
longr  oonvincea.  The  vivacious  Irisn,  as  a  body  of 
mvBcianS)  have  a  propensity  to  dragging  and  drawl- 


ing. Ihe  English  have  small  feeling  for  accent  as 
compared  wilh  the  French.  There  has  not  been 
one  great  French  contralto  sincer.  The  Belgians 
in  music  are  heavy  rather  than  Seeant,  and  are  apt 
to  substitute  (as  M.  Yieuxtemps  has  shown  us  on 
the  violin)  djU)orate  pomposity  for  real  feeling  and 
grandeur.  But  De  Beriot,  the  most  elegant  m  vio- 
Enists,  was  a  Beldan,  bom  at  Louvain.  If  Pa^mi- 
ni  pairs  off  withXisa^  De  Beriot  does  amonff  pian- 
ists with  ^hialbeig,  and  among  singers  with  l^&aame 
Cinti-Damoreau.  Tlie  three  may  be  cited  as  irre- 
nroachabla  Greateir  beauty  m  tone  was  never 
neard  than  theirs.  Greater  grace  and  poli^  with* 
out  finicality  than  theirs  cannot  be  attamed.  Had 
more  of  emotion  been  added  by  nature,  the  excel- 
lence might  have  been  less  equable.  ^None  of  the 
three  can  be  called  cold ;  none  of  the  tfiree  ventured 
one  inch  deeper  than  the  point  their  powers  enabled 
them  to  fetnom.  In  Spohr^s  Autobiography  he 
speaks  grudginsly  of  De  Beriot,  (as  he  does  of  al- 
most every  vicSmist,  save  himself^)  albeit  De  Beriot 
exercised  a  fiisdnation  by  his  playing  which  Spohr 
never  commanded ;  more  solid  though  Spohr's  music 
is.  And  De  Beriot's  airs  with  variations,  and  Con- 
certos respedally  one  with  the  rondo  in  the  Russian 
style),  live  in  recollection,  though  not  heard  for 
many  a  year,  as  distinctly  as  if  uiey  had  been  en** 
joyed  but  yesterday.  The  one  man  who  might  have 
challenged  him  on  his  own  ground  was  Mayseder  of 
Vienna  (whose  lovely  ana  natural  and  becoming 
compositions  must  not  pass  without  a  word,  when 
the  Violin  and  its  sayings  and  doings  are  the  theme) ; 
bi|t  Mayseder  was  not  a  show,—  otherwise  a  travel- 
Eng  player, — and  never,  I  believe.  Quitted  the  Aus- 
trian capital,,  and  the  orchestra  oi  the  Kamther 
Thor  Theatre  there.  A  solo  I  heard  firom  him  in  a 
hackneyed  ballet  to  accompanv  a  dancer  on  a  hot 
autumn  evening  to  an  empty  house,  was  enough  of 
itself  to  show  his  sweetness,  graciousness,  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  best  uses  of  the  violin. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  a  violin  j>laver  in  whom 
something  of  the  spirits  of  the  Korth  and  of  the 
South  were  combined,  —  the  classical  grandeur  and 
repose  of  the  one,  —  the  impassioned  abandonment 
ofthe  other :  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  no  respect  an 
eclectic  artist;  neither  on  whom,  as  in  De  Beriot's 
case,  given  qualities  could  be  counted  on  "mth  cer- 
tainty, -^  a  player  who,  in  his  best  hours,  in  his  best 
music,  had  power  to  move  his  public  as  none  of  the 
three  professors  of  his  instrument,  mentioned  before 
him  were  able  to  do.  This  was  Einst ;  who  appeared 
afier  the  three  great  players  commemorated,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  one  fiital  defect,  a  tendency  to  false 
intonation,  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  was  the 
same  fault  in  Pasta's  singing,  could  assert  himself  as 
among  the  best  of  his  order,  and  occasionally,  as 
best  among  the  best  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
play  worse  thay  he  did  sometimes.  I  have  never 
h&ird  any  man  play  so  weU  as  I  have  heard  Ernst 
play :  and  this  not  in  the  form  of  showy  displays, 
such  as  any  gUb  or  inde&tigable  penon  mav  himg 
himself  to  produce,  but  in  the  utterance  of*^  the  in- 
tense, yet  not  over  intense,  expression  with  which 
he  could  interpret  die  neatest  thoughts  of  the  great- 
est poets  in  music,  ^is  leading  of  Beethoven's 
three  Russian  quartets  (^e  Bazumouffaky  set)  may 
be  set  beside  Madame  viardot's  resistless  present- 
ment of  Glnok's  Orphans,  beside  PasU's  *^  Son  io,' 
in  Medea,  beside  the  "  Suivez  moi"  of  Duprec  in 
Guillaume  Tell.  In  all  the  feur  instances  cited,  the 
case  was  one  of  feryent  gieniuil,. —  so  fervent  as  to 
make  defects  and  diitiidvantages  fergotten,  batmaft- 
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tered  by,  hot  masteringy  Its  poesessor.  Herr.  Ernst's 
tone  on  the  violin  had  nothing  of  Spohr^s  immacu- 
late purity,  nothing  of  JDe  Beriot'a  winning  charm ; 
but  it  was  a  tone  that  spoke,  and  that  spoke,  too,  to 
the  heart,  and  representing  Hiere  the  nature  of  as 
genial,  and  affectionate,  and  noble  a  man  as  ever 
drew  breath,  or  drew  a  bow. 

'  No  matter  a  disadvantageous  education,  — ^no  mat- 
ter'disadvantageous  surroundings, —  no  matter  a 
certain  languor  of  physical  temperament  which  made 
him  too  accessible  to  ^rsuasibn,  —  there  was  in  Ernst 
nothing  paltry,  nothing  jealous,  nothing  to  be  ex- 
phuned  away,  in  any  artistic  transaction  of  his  life. 
And  this  I  hold  (believing  that  every  man's  art 
will,  more  or  less,  express  his  nature)  was  to  be 
heard  and  felt  in  Ernst's  playing.  There  was  some- 
times in  it  majesty,  sometimes  an  intimate  expression 
by  right  of  which  he  deserves  to  stand  alone  in  the 
gallery  of  violinists.  The  same  qualities  are  repre- 
sented in  his  music;  **the  stars ^  having  destined 
Ernst  to  be  a  great  composer,  had  he  been  bom, 
like  Spohr,  with  untiring  ^  thews  and  sinews,"  or 
had  been  as  strictly  trained  as  was  Spohr.  But  he 
just  produced  in  the  way  of  composition  what  sufficed 
for  his  own  needs  and  remarkable  executive  powers. 
One  production  of  his,  however,  the  first  movement 
of  a  Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor,  though  overladen 
with  technical  difficulties,  is  full  of  grc^t  thoughts 
carried  out  by  adequate  science.  This  fragment 
may  well  be  the  despair  of  smaller  folk  who  attempt 
the  violin.  When  Ernst  played  it  (on  his  good 
days)  there  was  no  feeling  of  difficulty,  either  in 
the  music  or  for  the  player.  It  should  be  recorded 
that  Ernst's  inequality,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  in  some  measure  limited  his  popularity.  Those 
who  think  that  the  presence  of  mind  and  feeling 
borne  out  by  great  executive  power,  and  a  style 
thoroughly  individual,  do  not  still  atone  for  occa- 
sional uncertainty,  dwelt  on  Ernst's  imperfect  intona- 
tion, and  denied  him  merit. 

No  such  question  has  been  or  can  be  raised  against 
the  reigning  king  of  violinists,  Herr  Joachim,  whose 
popularity  is  without  one  dissentiilg  voice,  and  whose 
excellence  as  a  player  is  without  alloy.  Avoiding, 
for  the  most  part,  what  may  be  called  trick  mu- 
sic, and,  till  now,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  write 
that  which  shall  satisfy  a  mixed  audience,  he  has 
been  driven,  beyond  any  of  the  artists  hitherto 
named,  on  the  interpretation  of  other  men's  compo- 
sitions. In  this  occupation  he  has  been  equalled  by 
no  predecessor.  Whether  the  matter  in  hand  be 
the  wondrous  inventions  of  Sebastian  Bach, — ancient 
but  not  old,  and,  with  all  their  formalities  of  former 
times,  more  romantic  and  suggestive  than  most  of 
the  ravings  of  the  day,  whicn  are  set  forth  as  pro- 
found and  transcendental  poetry,  —  whether  it  be 
Beethoven's  loftiest  inspirations  (such  as  the  Adagio 
in  his  D  major  trio),  or  Spohr^s  Scena  Drammatica, 
or  Mendelssohn's  lovely  Concerto,  this  magnificent 
artist  leaves  nothing  to  be  desir^.  With  a  purer 
taste  than  Paganini,  —  with  more  feeling  than  opohr, 
—  with  more  earnestness  than,  and  almost  as  much 
elegance  as,  X>e  Beriot,  —  with  more  certainty  than 
Ernst,  Herr  Joachim  presents  a  combination  of  the 
highest  intellectual,  poetical,  and  technical  quali- 
ties. In  the  rendenng  of  music  he  is  without  a 
peer. 

^  I  miist  name  one  more  ariast,  never  to  be  men- 
tioned without  respect  when  the  Violin  is  in  hand. 
Having  illustrated  by  parallels,  I  may  say  that  what 
Moscheles  is  as  composer  for  the  piano-forte,  Molique 
is  for  the  YioUn,-^ii0t  always  spontaneous,  but 


always  interesting  by  ingenuity  and  distiDct  indi- 
viduality. The  concert  pieces  of  Moliaae  uHll  not 
grow  antiquated.  They  are  quainter  and  less  e\o^ 
than  Spohr's ;  perhaps  less  advantageous  in  d^jr- 
ing  the  executant,  but  demanding,  m  their  final 
movements  especially,  a  certain  humor,  dear  of 
eccentricity,  wnich  gives  them  a  great  relish,  and  is 
totally  unborrowed.  In  Herr  MoUque's  chambe^ 
music  there  is  more  labor  and  less  fi^eedom,  but 
everywhere  traces  of  a  sincere  and  thooghtfol  nnui- 
cian,  which  must  interest  those  who  value  the 
thorough  workmanship  of  an  intelligent  head  sod 
hand.  If  it  be  added  that  many  a  charlatan  witiiont 
a  tithe  of  Herr  Molique's  ideas,  or  a  fiftieth  part  d 
his  skill  in  treating  the  same,  has  amassed  a  fortnne, 
whereas  his  long  life,  now  drawing  towards  eventide, 
of  honorable  toil,  extended  usefulness,  and  the 
respect  due  to  one  without  a  taint,  jealoosjr,  litUe- 
nen,  or  intrigue,  has  been  ill  recompensed,  thepa^ 
pose  of  such  a  revelation  will  be  easily  dirinec^^ 
not  tx)  sadden  those  who  love  Art,  but  to  cheer  them, 
by  giving  them  a  chance  of  cheering  the  bitter  dajfs 
of  one  to  whom  every  oncere  student  of  the  Viohn 
and  violin-music  owes  a  debt. 


OUR  FIRST  VENTURE  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  worthy  man  to  whom  the  writer  of  these 
pages  owes  a  wifo's  allegiance  is  ensaged  throi^ 
out  the  da^  in  one  of  the  darkest  and  dosest  of  oqr 
city  counting-houses,  and  his  nights  were  paned 
in  a  monotonous  suburban  street  until  circrmistan- 
ces  permitted  him  to  indulge  himself,  and  me,  in 
the  JouMighed-fbr  luxury  of  a  home  in  the  coonby, 
where  ne,  during  his  scanty  leisure,  conld  enjo]r 
purer  air,  and  /should  be  firee  to  renew  some  a 
the  habits  and  pleasures  of  my  girlhood. 

We  proposed  to  effect  this  change  in  a  very  sim- 
ple and  economical  manner,  —  our  purse  as  well  m 
our  tastes  still  forbidding  anything  lavish  or  osten- 
tatious, •—  and  resolutely  to  eschew  the  Douro  VH- 
fais  and  Wellington  Lodges  which  constitate  Ae 
** genteel"  neighborhoods  of  all  those  localities 
around  the  metropolis  which  the  Londoners  fiivor. 
We  had  no  desire  to  rent  a  dweUing  where  comfort 
is  sacrificed  to  the  effect  produced  by  queer  fittie 
turrets  and  pinnacles ;  or  where  plate-^Iass  and  a 
tiny  conservatory  are  expected  to  obviate  all  the 
inconveniences  of  ill-seasoned  doors,  badly  hang 
windows,  and  half-finished  fittings.  We  resolved  to 
enter  into  no  arrangements  which  could  inteifere 
with  our  withdrawal  from  the  new  plan,  if  it  did 
not  work  well,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
simple  cottage  at  a  reasonable  distance— say  ten  or 
twelve  miles  —  from  Temple  Bar,  and  with  no 
more  ground  attached  to  it  than  we  coold  ourselves 
keep  in  order,  with  some  occasional  assistance  from 
a  jobbing  gardener. 

Any  one  who  has  prosecuted  a' similar  search  wiH 
bear  me  witness  that  it  is  an  arduous  one.  The 
bona  Jide^  unpretentious  cottage  of  six  or  Be?en 
rooms,  which  we  were  bent  on  obtaining,  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  or,  when  discovered,  is  still  more 
rarely  empty.  We  inserted  and  answered  adrw- 
dsements  to  no  purpose ;  patiently  endured  the  ill- 
concealed  sneers  and  pomposity  of  house-agents 
who  *'  rarely  had  anything  so  low-rented  upon  their 
books,"  and  travelled  many  miles  in  vain.  But  at 
last  we  found  what  we  wanted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  K y  and  eagerly  secured  it 

The  Nesty  as  its  owner  had  named  it^  had  nfl* 


been  erected  aboye  twelve  months,  coneequenil^  it 
was  dean  and  fresh;  and,  haying  been  originally 
intended  for  his  own  fiunily,  was  careftdly  &ished 
off,  and  well  supplied  with  many  little  conrenienoes 
rarely  met  with  in  a  new  house.  The  water  was 
disagreeably  hard,  and  rather  brackish,  and  the  soil 
a  stiff  clay ;  but  with  the  help  of  a  filter  we  made 
shift  to  use  the  fizrmer,  and  tne  luxuriance  of  our 
roses  soon  reconciled  us  to  the  latter. 

I  must  not  linger  over  the  happy  fiiys  we  spent 
at  the  Nest,  for,  alas!  those  days  were  few.  We 
had  barely  entered  on  the  second  summer  of  our 
tenaa<^,  and,  in  the  full  aest  of  projected  improve- 
ments.  were  watching  with  amateurs'  delight  the 
erowtn  of  flowers  and-  vegetables  which  we  honestly 
believed  to  be  perfection,  when  our  landlord  made 
an  unexpected  calL  With  a  profusion  of  apologies 
he  explained  that  his  wife, — who  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  whim  which  had  compelled  her  to  leave 
her  pleasant  little  dwelling,  —  losing  her  health  in 
the  closer  atmosphere  of  the  town,  had  won  fit>m 
hjm  a  promise  to  give  us  (at  midsummer)  six 
months'  notice  to  quit. 

With  an  excess  of  caution,  which  I  now  bitterly 
deplored,  we  had  refused  to  take  a  lease  of  the  Nest ; 
and  therefinre  could  only  submit,  and  try  to  console 
oonelves  with  the  recollection,  that  tne  distance 
from  the  railway  station  and  the  dulness  of  the 
dark  and  unfrequented  road  had  often  been  felt  -^ 
although  never  oefbre  acknowledged  —  during  the 
winter  months.  We  were  now  eager  to  get  away 
from  a  spat  which  had  lost  its  attractions ;  for  what 
enjoyment  was  there  in  planning  flower-beds  or 
training  honeysuckles,  whose  blossoming  in  the  en- 
suing spring  my  eyes  would  not  behold  ? 

But  what  course  to  pursue  it  was  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. Should  we  commence  another  wearying 
round  of  inquiries  ?  or  —  and  this  was  an  idea  ^ 
which  we  were  indebted  to  our  grocer,  one  of  those 
indefatigable  little  men  who,  amidst  a  multiplicity 
of  affairs  of  their  own,  find  time  to  know  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  neighbors  —  should  we  in- 
vest a  small  leg^y  lately  bequeathed  to  us  in  a  plot 
of  land,  and  bmld  for  ourselves  such  a  home  as  we 
were  now  reluctantly  relinquishing  ? 

The  United  Townsmen  of  K 's  Building  So- 
ciety possessed  (so  the  grocer  informed  us^  a  charm- 
ing little  estate  on  the  west  of  the  Borougn  which  as 
yet  was  whoUy  unbuilt  upon ;  and  if  we  thought 
seriously  of  the  notion,  he,  as  secretary  and  gen^^ 
manager  of  the  society,  would  be  most  happy  to 
further  our  wishes  to  the  utmost  of  bis  ability. 

Accompanied  by  him,  we  accordingly  inspected 
the  Westtx>rough  estate,  and  found  that  his  encomi- 
ums were  not  much  exaggerated.  Situated  on  a 
gentle  slope,  approached  by  a  pretty  winding  lane, 
and  commanding  pleasant  prospects, — on  tne  one 
side  of  fields,  through  which  a  small  stream  ran  glit- 
tering in  the  sunshine,  and  on  the  other  of  the  gray- 
towered  church  and  blocks  of  antiquated  buildings 
comprising  the  ancient  borough  of  K.,  —  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  to  our  purpose.  Rural  and 
secluded,  yet  within  walking  distance  of  the  town 
and  rail,  we  both  felt  tolerably  certain  that  for  this 
once,  at  least,  fortune  was  favoring  us. 

In  reply  to  a  prudent  su^^estion  that  the  spot 
would  soon  lose  half  its  attractions  if  too  closely  built 
upon,  the  secretary  hastened  to  assure  us  that  the  long 
s^tch  of  greensward  fix>ntin^  the  site  we  had  se- 
lected was,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  his 
own  property,  and  that  he  proposed  converting  it  in- 
to a  garden  for  the  use  of  his  family.    Tbe  land  im- 


mediately adjoining  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Cor- 
poration, who  were  then  putting  an  iron  railing 
around  it ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  the  tnasa  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  fbUow  the  lead  of  the  few,  he  did  not 
doubt  that,  if  we  broke  ground  by  putting  up  a 
tasteful  and  convenient  structure,  others  womd  take 
their  tone  fixun  ours ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  Westborough  estate,  sprinkled  with  pretty  cot- 
tages, —  om^es,  —  would  sir  surpass  that  at  East- 
borough,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  London  con- 
tractors had  crowded  with  expensive  and  ugly  cres- 
cents and  terraces. 

The  little  secretary  talked  so  fast  and  learnedly 
on  all  these  points,  and  so  fraternally  advised  us 
how  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  that  our  original 
determination  not  to  move  in  the  matter  until  after 
due  deliberation  was  wholly  forgotten.  A  few  days 
found  us  in  possession  of  a  plot  of  freehold  land, 
and  immersed  in  the  studj  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications sent  in  by  a  practical  builder,  to  whom  the 
grocer  recommended  us,  and  who,  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  executed  the  work  intrusted  to 
him  well  and  reasonably. 

By  the  Lady-day  or  the  following  year  our  cot- 
tage was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  occupa- 
tion, and  I  hurried  up  from  my  native  village  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  a  troublesome  cough  had  induced 
my  spouse  to  insist  upon  my  wintering,  instead  of 
sharing  with  him  the  mscomforts  of  a  London  lodg- 
ing during  the  time  we  were  homeless.  The  build- 
ing, simpfe  as  it  was,  looked  remarkably  well  as  we 
approached  it,  although  the  pretty  winding  lane 
was  now  little  better  than  a  slough,  and  in  some 
places  was  almost  impassable ;  but  the  secretary, 
who  had  somehow  learned  the  hour  of  my  intended 
arrival,  and  had  taken  .the  trouble  to  be  present  at 
it,  assured  me  that  the  Corporation  intended  mak- 
ing a  good  sound  road  as  far  as  their  own  property 
extended ;  —  and  as  regarded  the  roads  and  paths 
on  the  Westborough  estate  itself,  if  toe  coula  per- 
suade our  fellow-owners  to  unite  with  us  in  making 
them  (technical  this,  but  we  soon  learned  the  sig- 
nification), the  parish  would  then  take  them  off  our 
hands,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

With  the  interior  of  our  dwelling  I  was  pleased 
—  much  pleased — but  externally  there  were  un- 
satisfactory changes.  The  fix>ntage  of  greensward 
which  my  fancy  had  been  picturing  converted  into 
a  pretty  flower-garden,  was  partl;jr  sublet,  and  di- 
vided into  small  allotments  by  rails  and  fences  of 
the  rudest  description ;  while  the  portion  the  sec- 
retary had  reserved  for  himself  was  covered  with' 
patches  of  turnip  greens  and  rows  of  cabbages. 
The  glimpse,  between  some  elms,  of  the  river  and 
the  cnurch-tower,  which  I  had  thought  so  pictu- 
resque, was  now  completely  blocked  oat  by  a 
squat,  ugly,  little  fi>ur-roomed  red  brick  house, 
before  and  behind  which  lines  filled  with  fluttering 
garments  proclaimed  the  business  of  its  occupant. 

My  husband  helplessly  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  remaining  silent,  the  grocer  tranquilly  replied 
to  exclamations  of  regret  and  annoyance,  — 

'^  O  yes,  certainly ;  the  little  place  I  pointed  out 
could  not  boast  of  any  beauty;  but  Mrs.  Smith  was 
a  most  industrious,  praiseworthy  creature,  and  had 
built  it  entirely  fitim  her  savings.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  remember  that  he  had  not  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  firontage.  He  had  mentioned  an  ex- 
ception or  two,  and  Airs.  Smith's  allotment  was  one 
of  them.  A  clump  of  young  trees  nicely  phmted 
would  shade  us  firom  the  morning  sun,  and  effectually 
conceal  the  laundry,  if  we  really  thought  it  unsightly ." 
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And  this  lajrg|e  boilding  on  the  land  beIoQg;inff 
te  the  Cozporstion)  for  what  was  tliia  intended  ? 
Id  most  hate  been  hr  progrcw  for  aonie  months, 
and  yet  had  never  been  mention^  in  my  husband's 
IfltfieiiB. 

.  **  That,"  —  and  the  secretaiy's  fine  wore  a  look  of 
profound  astoniriiikient, — "tmit  waS  the  chapel  of 
the  new  cemetery.  Was  it  possible  that  I  had  resided 
so  long  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  and  had  never  heard 
of  the^urial  Board,  and  the  closing  of  the  chureh- 
yard,  and  the  parochial  squabbles  aboat  it?  O 
dear,  no,  I  shoold  nt  find  it  a  jgrest  disadvantage.  He 
was  sure,  as  he  had  often  said  to  my  ezeelient  part- 
ner here,  quite  sure  that  I  was*  not  of  those  nervous 
ladies  who  made  troubles  of  triflei.  The  bdl? 
Well,  yes,  certain^  it  might  have  a  depressing  in- 
fluence at  Jtrst;  but  it  was  astonirim^  how  soon 
people  fCft  used  to  those  sort  of  things;  and  as  to 
its  making  Westborough  dtdl,  so  nice  a  little  ceme- 
tery as  this  would  be  must  have  quite  a  contrary 
effect,  and  would  doubtless  become  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  townsfolk.  Besides^  there  were  militia 
barracks  in  K. ;  there  would  be  military  funerals 
oecasionally, — full  band, — "  Dead  March  in  Saul," 
-^  splendid  piece  of  music  that !  <*  Dead  March  in 
Sbm,"  floing ;  lively  march  on  retaming.  No,  no, 
Ishoula  not  find  Westborough  dtM, I  might  depend 
upon  it." 

It  was  no  use  arguing  with  this  obtuse  man,  and 
it  would  be  equally  useless  to  dilate  trpon  all  I  have 
endured  since  the  consecration  of  the  cemeteir. 
Hme  may  blunt  my  sensitiveness  to  the  melancholy 
tolling  of  that  dreadful  bell,  and  may  reconcile  me 
to  the  vistas  of  tombstones,  obelisks,  and  urns  which 
are  rising  in  the  foreground  of  the  view  firom  my 
drawing-room  windows ;  but  of  this  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  dubious. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  cottage  ottiM  which  were 
to  have  sprinkled  this  estate  are  myths.  Too  late 
for  ourselves,  we  have  made  the  discovery  that 
Westborough,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  a  low 
and  filthy  suburb  of  the  little  tcwn,  is  in  disrepute 
with  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  innabi- 
tifaits;and  as  no  one  will  build  handsome  houses 
where  there  is  so  little  chance  of  their  being  let,  all 
the  allotments  in  our  immediate  viciifity  are  being, 
to  our  dismay,  rapidly  covered  witii  fournpoomed 
tenements,  which  are  commonly  occupied  by  two 
faGDulies. 

Aa  tiie  secretary's  cabbages  and  potatoes  con- 
tihued  to  flourish  before  our  eyes  for  a  lengthened 
period,  we,  regarding  these  as  a  lesser  evil  than 
bricks  and  mortar,  were  hopeful  of  preserving  an 
aristocratic  distance  from  our  fiist-increaang  nei^h- 
boTB.  But,  alas!  the  other  Hule  exception  which 
faces  our  fix>nt  door  is  now  adorned  -^  shall  I  say  ? — 
by  a  long,  low  shed,  in  which  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
sundry  dive-branches  have  taken  up  their  abode ; 
and,  the  smallness  of  their  domicile  necessarily  in- 
terfering with  their  movements,  they,  with  an  utter 
disregara  of  my  feelings,  perform  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  their  domestic  duties  in  the  open  air.  Added 
to  this,  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam  on  Monday 
mornings,  and  the  additional  presence  of  three  ma- 
trons who  sing  and  chatter  at  a  row  of  wash-tubs, 
proclaim  the  unpleasant  fiM*t  that  Mrs.  Black  is  a 
professor  of  the  purifj^ing  art  also. 

The  erection  of  tms  fined,  and  the  irruptions  we 
aife  constantly  suffering  of  Daniel  Blade's  noisy  and 
saocy  children,  have  aroused  my  peace-loving  spouse 
into  remonstrating  with  the  sooretary,  iriio  instantly 
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admitted  tint  the  said  Daniel  Bkek  had  sesnda- 
lously  infiin&ed  his  agreement  by  putting  u»  tiieh  a 
hovel  instead  of  a*  decent  dweUinglioiBe.  A  noHioe 
was  promptly  servedttpon  the  man  to  the  effeetlhst 
it  must  be  removed.  jBut,  >a8  it  appears-  Itot  the 
society  cannot  enforce  the  puUii^  down  oi  sa  eie6' 
tbn merely. intended  to flilnl  the  pvrposeof  afitahb- 
or  laundry,  David  Black,  widi  CQjnu  proaitptitiide, 
took  lodgmgs  forlns  flunily,  and  amrmed  he  wssnot 
converting  Bis  shed  into*  a  dweffing4iouse,  insflmnh 
as  he  did  not  sleep  in  it«- 

This  quashed  the  threatened  prooeedingt,  aad  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  two  bedsteads  whidi  ludbeai 
temporarily  taken  away  were  brought  baek,  and 
Daniel  Bwck's  tritnnph  oelebmted  by  aa  oi^  irinch 
kept  me  awake  half  the  night.  v 

xwice  has  this  flttiie  endeavor  to  ^ect  hiai  hsea 
made  ;  the  recutrence  of  the  same  bemg  certified 
to  us  by  a  visit  hoot  a  juvenile  Black  for  the  ton 
of  a  bedwinch, ,  and  the  wheeling  away  of  sandiy 
laths,  poles,  and  bandies,  on  a  hand-barrow ;  idim 
the  ddeat  of  the  society  is  tacitly  understood,  wfaea, 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  ^e  windi  is  re- 
turned to  us,  and  the  faand-banow  brings  bsdc  its 
load. 

Ansdous  to  be  rid  of  this  ^Tttoro,  but  equally  de- 
sirous to  avoid  embroiling  ourselves  wim  peisoBi 
whose  angry  passions  it  womd  not  be  well  to  axousi, 
we  have  endeavored  throng  the  secretary  to  treat 
for  the  purchase  of  Daniel  Slack's  landed  property. 
But  he  has 'positively  declined  our  liberal  ofier,  al- 
leging ^'that  he  isn't  likely  to  meet  with  anothflr. 
bit  o'  CTonnd  with  such  a  pleasant  look-out,  oraoeh 
'spectMde  neighbors  opposite  " ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  interest  in  our  well-doing,  my  appearance  aanng 
my  flower-beds  generally  evt^es  A»  at  the  railinfly 
where  he  lounges,  smokes,  and  favors  me  wi&  mi 
opinions  upon  our  proceedings,  witii  a  fireedom  wliidi 
compelled  me  to  give  up  gardening,  except  in  lik 
absence  fiomhome. 

However  excellent  dearly  bonght  experience  nay 
be,  I  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  picAr 
achieving  theirs  through  the  misadventures  of  others. 
Our  own,  therefore,  maj  not  be  without  its  uses  as 
a  caution  **  to  persons  about  to  build."  Throng  in- 
cautious haste  in  purchasing  a  new  site,  we  are 
beset  with  small  diflScuUies,  or,  rather,  with  great 
annoyances.  Without  drainage  or  lamps ;  and  with 
no  prospect  of  a  better  road  than  I  nave  airead)r 
described,  nntfl  non-resident  owners  can  be  ^ 
suaded  to  subscribe  a  share  of  the  expense  of  im^ 
proving,  yet  are  we  heavily  rated  for  all  tkeaa 
necessaries ;  and,  to  complete  our  mortificatiA, 
the  secretary  has  just  receiyed  an  offer  from 
Barrel,  the  great  Brewer,  for  his  cabbage  gardea, 
which,  in  justice  to  Ins  family,  he  feels  it  bis 
duty  to  accept.  Consequently,  in  a  fow  mooths, 
our  via-bnois  will  be  a  public-house,  ostenaibly 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  Gemr 
etery. 

Again,  we  are  asking  ourselves  what  cuwse  ws 
shall  pursue?  Will  this  public  confeerion  of  oar 
disappointments  and  distress  avail  to  extricate  tf 
fixmi  them  ?  To  an  author  meditating  an  enlai|ea 
edition  of  Hervey's  **  Meditations  on  the  Tombs,  or 
an  essay  on  Epitaphs,  our  cottage  would  be  f^'P: 
propriate  retreat ;  or  to  a  philttithropic  indindnal 
benevolently  derirous  of  investigating  and  reform- 
ing the  habits  and  customs  of  the  lower  cI»JJ 
Westborough  presents  a  fine  field ;  and  we  shall  bs 
most  happy  to  let  or  sell  on  terms  advaotageoos  to 
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GOrSTG  ASHQBE. 

^  Thebb  ihe  18,  sir ;  that's  «he  jnat  off  ^e  pint 
tbjsre^  She's  a-oomiiig  stem  <m;  a&d  in  art  an 
hour,  if  she  ain't  on  Siwik  Sands,  I'm  a  Dutch* 
wan*" 

My  cwnpankm  was  no  natiTe  of  dam-landt  fixr 
there  was  Briton  written  in  eirery  feature  of  his 
bronze-red  face,  as  he  stood  by  me  in  Baythorpe 
sboTQ,  in  his  eanvas  tronaers,  heavy  ^sher^s  boots, 
Utte  Jersey  shirt,  and  tarpaulin  bat«  tied  on  with  a 
bit  cf  oanutt  band,  whuo  the  flap  behind  beat 
about  in  the  tremendous  wind  that  was  raging  in 

t^Bang!"  went  the  dull  smotheied  report  of  a 
heavy  gun,  and  in  tite  shade  of  the  ooming  night  I 
just  caught  flight  of  a  fiunt  flash  of  lisht.  Wnere 
we  stood,  the  spnnr  came  msiuBg  in  ^e  a  heavy 
atorm  of  rain;  while  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
t^  thimdecuig  in  of  the  huge  rolfers  as  tiiey  curled 
over  and  over  upon  the  sands,  tearing  it  out  from 
among  the  ela^^  and  scvapine  it  away  by  tons, 
made  standing  m  the  i^ee  of  snc^  a  storm  extremely 
oanfiising;  and  yet  hundreds  were  out  upon  the 
shore  cLwe  under  the  great  sand-bank,  drenched  to 
tbs  skm  with  the  spray,  for  the  news  had  spread 
through  the  village  that  a  three-master  was  going 
asnore* 

Going  ashore!  Simple  words  to  a  landsman's 
eass;  but  what  do  they  mean  ?  The  noble  vessel 
tearing  and  plunging  thxoueb  the  broken  water, — 
now  down  in  the  trough  m  the  waves,  now  rising 
like  a  cork  upon  the  wnite  areste,  and  liien  a  shock 
as  die  strikes  upon  the  sand,  and  seems  immovable ; 
a  shuddering  quiver  through  ]dank  and  beam ;  and 
then  orash,  crash,  crash, — mast  after  mast  gone  by 
the  board, — snapped  like  brittle  twigs  on  a  dead 
stem;  while  huge  vopw  part  lake  burned  twine; 
^ea  the  rising  of  the  apparency  immovable  vessel, 
as  she  is  lifted  by  the  waves  to  flill  crashing  a^in 
upon  the  sands,  parting  in  the  middle ;  rushing  ml- 
lows  pouring  tuns  npon  tons  of  water  over  the  deck ; 
a  wila,  wild  cry  for  help;  and  then  the  shore  strewed 
with  fragments,  casks,  ixxiies,  as  the  merciless  waves 
Riort  wim  them,  tossing  them  on  to  the  sands,  and 
tnen  cnriine  over  to  drag  them  back.  Going  ashore ; 
not  safety  from  a  wild  storm,  but  death. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  old  salt  by  my  side,  shouting  at 
me  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  **  did  yer  hear  that 
gun?" 

I  nodded. 

'*  There  eoes  another,"  he  eondnned,  stretching 
out  his  hana  and  pointing  to  where  the  fiaah  could 
be  seen,  while  directly  after  came  another  dull 
heaw  report.    ^  Can't  yer  see  her  now,  sir  ?  " 

Mine  were  not  seargoing  eyes;  and  it  was  no 
etfy  task  to  make  out  a  distant  object  through  the 
blindittg  storm  of  spray  which  beat  dead  in  my 
fece ;  rat  I  just  managed  to  make  out  a  daric  mass 
light  out  amon^  the  boiling  waves,  and  I  shud- 
dered as  I  tiiou^t  of  the  fate  of  those  on  board. 

^She  must  come  to  it,"  said  the  man;  shell 
oome  in  just  there";  and  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
amoncst  we  waves  where  they  seemed  roughest; 
<'  she  '11  be  t^ere  in  less  time  than  I  said ;  and  then. 
Lord  have  merc^  upon  'em  1   Amen  t " 

As  he  sud  this,  uie  old  man  reverently  took  off 
his  tarpaulin  sou'wester,  and  stood  with  the  storm 
tearing  through  the  remains  of  his  grizzly  hair ; 
bald,  rugged,  and  weather-beaten,  the  coarseness 
of  his  features  seemed  for  the  moment  subdued — 
softened  by  the  feeling  within  his  breast  —  as  be 


stood  there  no  inapt  representation  of  t^  seer  of 
old. 

^  Is  there  no  chanee  for  them  ?"  I  shouted. 

The^old  man  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  ^'Trecious  little,"  he  said,  "  unless  th^m 
chaps  come  down  with  the  life-boat ;  but  who  'd  go 
out?" 

It  did  look  a  desperate  venture,  indeed,  to  at- 
tempt to  launch  a  boat  with  such  a  sea  on,  and  hav- 
ing no  r^y,  I  stood  shading  my  eyes  and  gsaang 
out  to  sea. 

«'Bangl" 

There  was  another  flash,  and  another  dull,  echo- 
less  report,  and  a»  the  veil  of  spray  seemed  to  clear 
during  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  could  perceive  a  lax^ge 
three-masted  vessel  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
^ore ;  and  once,  as  she  heeled  over,  and  showed  her 
deck,  I  could  see  that  it  was  crowded  with  people, 

<*  God  help  them ! "  I  muttered. 

^  Amen  1 "  said  the  old  man ;  and  just  then,  away 
to  our  left,  we  saw  the  life-boat  carriage  coming 
down  at  a  trot,  drawn  by  two  stout  horses ;  while 
aloud  and  prolonged  *  hurray  I'  welcomed  its  ar- 
rival,— as  another  flash,  and  its  following  heavy 
report,  seemed  to  oome  from  the  doom^  vessel 
like  a  groan  of  pain  in  its  hour  of  sore  distress. 

**  They  11  never  go  out  to  her,"  said  the  old  man, 
shouting  in  my  ear,  for  after  the  lull,  the  storm 
came  down  with  redoubled  fiiry,  —  the  wind  shriek- 
ing and  howling  past,  cutting  the  crests  of  the 
waves  off  as  it  came  tearing  over  the  hill  of  waters, 
and  dashing  the  salt  spray  m  my  face  till  it  almost 
seemed  to  cut  the  flesh :  while  at  times  the  women 
who  had  come  down  were  completely  held  back 
against  the  steep  sand-bank.    . 

**  There !  look  there ! "  cried  the  old  man,  sud- 
denly seizing  mv  arm.  ^  Catching  at  straws.  Why, 
there's  a  boat-load  coming  ashore.  There;  don't 
yon  see,  —  now  a-top  o'  that  breaker  ?  " 

I  caught  sight  of  a  small  boat  crowded  with 
figures,  and  Uien  there  seemed  to  be  a  tall  wave 
curl  over  it,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

^'  Gone  I "  said  the  old  man ;  '*  I  knowed  it  1 
Nothing  could  live  in  such  a  storm." 

^*  Let 's  go  to  Hie  life-boat,  and  see  if  they  are 
goixig  off,"  said  I;  but  the  old  man  was  intently 
gazing  out  to  sea. 

*^^ere;  just  as  I  said,"  he  shouted  hoarsely, 
'^just  in  the  place.  She's  struck."  And  then, 
above  the  yelling  of  the  storm,  we  could  hear  a 
crash,  and  a  ^d  shriek,  that  seems  to  ring  through 
me  now  upon  a  stormj  night,  when  far  inland  I 
listen  to  the  howling  wmd. 

*^It's  now  or  never!"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
ran  down  towards  where  the  life-boat  stood  upon 
its  carriage,  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
around,  the  women  hanging  on  to  their  husbands, 
and  apparently  begging  that  they  wotdd  not  dare 
theperus  before  them. 

Tbe  sea  had  looked  fearful  enough  from  where 
we  stood  before;  but  here,  as  close  as  we  dared  go 
to  the  breiUcers,  it  looked  perfectly  awful,  while  the 
attempt  to  launch  a  boat  seemed  absolute  madness. 
It  was  evident  that  the  men  thought  so  too,  though, 
as  we  came  up,  one  sturdy  fellow  shouted,  "I/n 
ready,  mates,  if  you  're  going";  a  remark  that  elicit- 
ed no  response,  for  every  one  stood  stolidly  gazing 
out  towards  the  do<Hnea  vessel. 

Just  then,  in  the  dull  haze  seawards,  a  blue  light 
shone  out  over  the  water  like  a  dull  star ;  but  still 
no  one  moved.  All  at  once.  Die  old  man  by  my 
side  laid  hokl  of  my  arm,  and  whispered :  **  Give  me 
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a  lift,  sir  ** ;  and  before  I  knew  hardlj  wliat  his  object 
was,  he' had  climbed  by  my  help  into  the  l>oat 
**  Now,  then,  you  boys,"  he  shoated  wildly ;  ^  I  can't 
stand  this  I  Stand  aside,  and  let  some  of  the  old 
opes  come ! " 

The  spell  was  broken.  Women  were  hastily 
thrust  aside,  and  a  boat's  crew  was  soon  made  np, 
amidst  the  shrieking  and  wailing  of  sweethearts  and 
wives,  who  ran  about  the  beach  wringing  their  hands. 

**  Hurray  for  old  Marks  I "  shouteS  a  Yoioe  at  my 
elbow,  and  the  crowd  loudly  cheered'  the  old  man. 
Then  oars  were  shipped  and  all  tnade  ready,  the 
old  sailor  seizing  the  steering-oar  as  he  stood  up  in 
his  place  with  a  life-belt  on  and  his  hat  blown  off, 
looking  nobler  than  ever. 

**  Now,  are  you  all  ready  ?  "  he  shouted. 

**  No,  no,"  was  the  cry ;  and  in  the  hush  of  expec- 
tation, two  men  rose  in  the  boat,  dashed  off  their 
life-belts,  and  amidst  half-muttered  groans,  leaped 
out  from  their  places,  and  ran  up  the  sands  to  the 
bank,  where  they  disappeared. 

*^  Two  more  I  shouted  old  Marks,  and  for  a  few 
moments,  so  dread  was  the  peril,  not  a  soul  moved ; 
then  two  stout  lads  came  rushing  towards  the  boat, 
pursued  by  an  elderly  man,  —  aperfect giant. 

<*  Stop  them  I "  he  roared.  "  ler  shan^  go,  lads." 

He  came  up  to  them  by  the  boat-side  as  thepr 
were  climbing^  in,  and  endeavored  to  stop  their 
progress ;  but  m  his  turn  he  was  seized  from  behind 
oy  a  couple  of  men,  and  the  two  new-comers  were 
in  half  a  minute  equipped  for  the  dire  struggle  be- 
fore them  and  in  their  places. 

^*  Let  me  go  I "  shrieked  the  man ;  but  the  others 
clung  to  him,  as  the  si^al  was  given,  the  carriage 
backed  down  into  position,  the  time  accurately 
chosen,  and  with  a  wild  ^*  hurrah  1"  heard  above 
the  storm,  the  life-boat  was  launched. 

My  attention  had  been  so  taken  up  that  I  had 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  man  who  was  struggling 
to  regain  his  liberty;  but  just  as  the  boat  wasTeav- 
ing  its  carriage,  a  bystander  was  driven  violently 
against  me,  and  the  moment  afler  I  saw  a  figure 
dash  across  the  intervening  space,  and  seize  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  and  then  came  the  roar  of  the  storm 
and  the  rush  of  spray,  while  for  a  fow  minutes 
the  life-boat  was  invisible.  Then  a  short  distance 
off  she  was  seen  rising  upon  a  wave,  and  then  dis- 
appearing again  into  toe  dull  haze,  which,  mingled 
with  the  coming  nig^t,  soon  shut  everything  from 
our  gaze  but  the  foaming  water. 

"  Over  seventy,  sir,"  raouted  a  voice  in  reply  to  a 
query.  **  Old  man-o'-war's-man.  Been  in  many  a 
storm ;  but  this  here 's  awiuL" 

Awiul  it  waa;  for  sa  wild  a  night  had  not  fidlen 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  for  many  years ;  and  as 
the  folk  upon  the  shore  gazed  in  tlie  direction  the 
boat  had  taken,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  shouted 
in  each  other's  ears. 

There  was  a  long  and  awful  pause,  only  broken 
by  the  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  then  came  a  loud 
shout,  "  Here  sne  comes  I "  and  in  another  minute, 
obedient  to  their  steersman,  the  rowers  timed  their 
strokes  to  a  second,  so  that  the  boat,  heavily  laden, 
rode  in  upon  the  summit  of  a  giant  wave  so  far  that 
twenty  willing  hands  were  at  her  side,  and  she  was 
run  right  up  the  sands,  and  fifteen  shivering,  half- 
drowned  fellow-creatures  lifted  out  and  hurried  up 
the  shore. 

**Now,  my  lads,"  cried  old  Marks,  '*on  to  the 
truck  with  her,  and  we  're  off  again." 

The  boat  was  soon  mounted,  and  every  man  at 
his  post,  the  father  of  the  two  lads  takinsr  his  place 


by  the  side  of  the  old  cockswain ;  for  no  amount  of 
persuasion  on  either  side  could  effect  a  change. 

There  was  another  cheer,  rising  above  the  storm, 
and  again  tiie  galUmt  crew  were  launched  into  the 
surf,  tibat  seemed  to  curl  round  the  boat  as  though 
to  fill  it  in  an  instant  It  rose  and  fell  a  dark  mass 
amid  the  white  foam  fbr  an  in0tant,'and  then  seemed 
to  plunge  into  a  bank  of  foggy  blackness,  for  night 
haa  falten. 

I  could  not  draff  myself  away  from  the  stirring 
scene  around  me,  ror  I  seemed  held  to  the  spot  by 
a  strange  foacination.  All  at  once  a  lurid  light  shot 
up,  for  a  quantity  of  straw  had  been  set  on  &e,  and 
the  flames  roared  and  crackled  as  dry  sea-weed  and 
pieces  of  wood  were  heaped  up  to  increase  the  glare, 
which  appeared  to  gild  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and 
threw  into  bold  reSef  the  figures  on  the  sands,  — 
some  gazing  out  to  sea;  some  watching  eageriy  the 
firinge  of  breakers,  ready  to  rush  down  aiKl  secure 
anything  that  might  be  washed  ariiore  fWxn  the 
wreck. 

More  straw  was  heaped  upon  the  fire,  and  the 
flames  and  sparics  rushed  inland,  as  tiiey  rose  with 
the  mighty  current  of  air,  and  daited  across  tiie  sand- 
bank. C^t  seaward  all  seemed  black  darkneas,  and 
the  eyes  strained  after  the  lifo-boat  were  fbr  a  wlule 
strained  in  vain. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  cry  of  *< Here  she  comes"  ; 
but  it  was  prolonged  into  a  wild  wail  of  despair;  for 
by  the  light  finom  the  fire  the  boat  could  be  seen 
broadside  on,  and  close  inriiove;  and  then,  after 
tossing  about  for  a  moment,  she  was  dashed,  bottom, 
upwaras,  upon  the  sands. 

There  was  a  rush  to  aid  the  men  struggling  in  the 
sur£  Some  were  dragged  ashore ;  some  scrambled 
unaided  firom  the  water ;  wh|le  more  than  one  was 
sucked  back  by  the  undertow;  but  the  lifo  belts  they 
wore  kept  them  afloat';  and  at  last,  more  or  less 
hurt,  the  whole  crew  was  ashore, — three  being  car- 
ried up  to  the  village  insenrible. 

I  now  learned  tbt,  about  halAway  to  the  veaael, 
the  steersman's  oar  had  snapped  in  two,  and  the 
boat  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  when,  in  their 
efforts  to  right  her,  a  couple  more  blades  were  hny- 
ken ;  a  wave  swept  over  them  and  washed  two  men 
fh>m  their  seats ;  oat  they  regained  their  places,  and 
then,  with  the  dread  of  deaui  upon  them,  the  boat 
became  unmanaeeable  in  their  nands ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  uie  old  oockswam,  the  men  appeared 
panic-stricken,  and  rowed  at  random. 

The  light  that  glared  upon  the  ^ore  now  showed 
that  it  was  comjHetely  strewn  with  wreck;  and  I 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  various  signs  which  so 
plainly  disclosed  the  fiite  of  the  good  ship.  Spar, 
plank,  beam,  and  cask,  entangled  with  rope,  were 
Deing  churned  over  and  over  in  the  sand ;  uid  twice 
I  saw  something  dragged  ashore,  and  carried  away, 
which  sent  a  shudder  through  my  frame. 

At  last,  heartrsick  and  weary,  I  turned  away,  and 
inquired  where  the  crew  of  tlua  boat  were,  and  who 
had  suffered;  when,  to  my  sorrow,  I  learned  that 
the  only  one  seriously  injured  was  old  Marks,  who 
had  so  g^lantly  set  the  example  that  eyenixu^, — an 
example  which  had  resulted  m  the  saving  m  fifteen 
poor  creatures  from  a  watery  grave. 

On  entering  the  village,  I  soon  found  where  the 
old  man  had  been  conveyed,  and  a  fow  minutes 
after  I  was  at  th^  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  I  found 
him  sensible  ;  but  with  a  change  in  his  countenance 
that  no  amount  of  pain  or  suffering  alone  would 
have  placed  there,  xle  was  quite  ciumy  and  smiled 
as  I  entered. 
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M  Has  she  gone  to  pieces  ?  "  he  whispered,  sto^ 
ping  to  wipe  the  blood  away  that  oosed  from  his 
Dps. 

**  I  fear  so,"  I  replied :  "  the  shore  is  strewed  with 
wreck." 

"  I  knowed  she  would  "  he  easped.  **  Poor  things, 
poor  thin^  I    How  many  did  we  bring  ashore  ?  " 

I  told  him  fifteen. 

**  Ah  1 "  he  groaned,  **  not  enoogh,  not  enough." 

*<  But  it  was  a  most  gallant  act,"  I  said ;  *'  and 
more  wonld  have  been  saved  but  for  the  accident 
Where  are  you  hurt  ?    It  is  not  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

**  Serious  ?  "  he  whispered  ;  and  then,  with  a  sad 
smile :  "  No  ;  it  ain't  serious.  I  'm  the  only  one 
hurt ;  and  my  time  's  up  long  ago, — fbur  year  and 
more.    So  it  ain't  serious." 

*•  Where  are  you  hurt  ?  "  I  said. 

^  Bibe  all  crushed,"  he  whis^red.  "  I  was  under 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  and  it 's  all  over.  I  could 
see  It  in  the  doctor's  looks." 

A  gush  of  blood  stopped  his  utterance,  and  I 
dared  not  whisper  the  comfort  I  could  not  feeL 

**  It 's  all  right,  sir,"  he  whispered,  after  lyin^  with 
his  eyes  clos^  for  about  half  an  hour,  —  ^  it 's  all 
r^ht,  and  an  old  tar  could  n't  die  better  than  doin' 
his  duty.  I  never  thought  to ;  but  I  always  felt  as  I 
should  like  to  die  in  harness,  as  they  say,  and  so  I 
shall;  but  I  wish  there  had  been  more." 

*«  Moie  what  ?  "  I  said. 

"More  saved,"  he  whispered.  "Yer  see  I've 
been  afore  now  in  action;  and  the  Almighty  only 
knows  how  many  souls  I've  cut  off;  and  I  should 
like  to  feel  sure  as  I  'd  saved  more  than  I  did  for,  — 
that's  all.  Perhaps  they  might  go  in  the  scale,  to 
help  balance  the  bad." 

"  But  you  did  all  as  a  part  of  your  duty." 

"  Ah  I  he  whispered,  "  duty  1  Yes,  sadors  should 
do  their  duty ;  and  I  felt  it  was  mine,  to-night,  to 
ga  We  old  men-o'-war's  men  were  trained  to  an- 
swer to  a  call  in  calm  or  storm;  and  when  lives 
were  at  stake  to-night,  I  felt  that  I  was  called,  and 
I  hope  I  did  my  duty.  Will  you  ask  them  fifteen  to 
just  say  a  word  or  two  for  tlie  old  man  in  their 
prayers,  sir ;  I  mean  when  I  'm  eone  ?  I  think  I 
should  like  them  to,  for  I  'm  an  oB  sailor,  and  can't 
boast  of  my  past  life." 

"Have  you  no  relatives?"  I  whispered;  "no 
friends  that  you  would  like  to  see  ?  " 

"  Far  away,  —  fiir  away,"  he  said  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head ;  "  and  some  are  a-waitin'  for  me  to 
join  their  watch.  Don't  leave  me,  sir,"  he  said  pit- 
eously. 

I  promised  I  would  not ;  and  sat  watching  hour 
after  hour  listening  to  the  hard  breathing  of  Uie  suf- 
ferer, who  seemed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  stupor,  only 
moaning  at  intervals  as  be  tossed  his  head  from  side 
to  side  of  the  pillow,  and  muttered  a  few  words 
broken  and  half-spoken.  The  storm  gradually  sunk, 
till  the  wind  quite  lulled ;  and  about  three  o'clock  I 
half  drew  the  curtain  and  looked  out  upon  the  sea, 
which  still  tossed  fearfully;  though  all  above  was 
calm  and  peaceful, — a  light  cloud  just  drifting  slow- 
ly past  the  pale  bright  moon. 

1  stood  gazing  at  the  soft  blue  sky,  now  so  placid 
and  serene,  almost  wondering  that  so  great  a  change 
could  have  taken  place,  when  I  started,  for  a  voice 
behind  me  shoutea,  "  Morning  watch.  Draw  the 
curtain,  and  let  that  moon  shine  in." 

I  obeyed,  —  turning  cgld,  and  trembling  as  I  did 
so, — still  looking  at  the  djring  sailor,  who  sat  erect 
in  the  bed.  "  Here,"  he  said ;  and,  as  I  approached 
the  bed,  he  seized  my  hand.     "  Hark  I  djpn't  you 


hear  that?  It's  the  boatswain  |»ptng  for  me  to 
keep  my  everlasting  watch.  Ay,  ay,  shr  t  Theie, 
— hark  again  1  There's  the  waves  a-lashing  upon 
the  farther  shore.  Breakers  ahead !  bresdkers  ahead ! 
Look  out  there  t  The  old  vessel 's  struck,  and  she 's 
going  to  pieces, — the  old  seventy-four,  that 's  weath- 
ered so  many  a  storm,  going  a^ore.  Farewell, 
messmate ;  one  short  struggle,  one  cold  plunge,  and 
a  hopeful  heart,  —  a  brave  striking  out  through  the 
harsn  breakers  I  Land,  ho  I  land,  ho  t  on  the  other 
side,  —  and  it 's  a  land  of  rest,  —  a  land  of  peace 
and  hope.  Now  for  it  1  The  rush  of  the  dars  wa- 
ters is  coming,  —  blinding, — deafening,  —  but  a 
bold  heart,  messmate.  God  bless  you  1  I  'm  going 
ashore." 

For  some  minutes  I  sat  motioodess.  Hie  old 
man's  eye  had  lighted  up  as  he  gazed  straight  be- 
fore him  out  upon  the  moonlit  heavens,  um  voice 
seemed  to  peal  through  the  silence  of  the  night,  till 
I  shivered  as  he  described  the  wreck  then  taking 
place.  To  the  last  word,  his  voice  had  rung  out 
loud  and  resonant;  then  he  sank  back  motionless 
upon  the  pillow,  stained  now  with  his  life-blood; 
and  I  passed  softly  from  the  room,  fin*  I  knew  that ' 
his  life-bark  was  stranded  by  the  sea  of  Death. 

CONCERNING  AN  EGG. 

Laimt  Glencora  Palliser  is  said  by  3lr. 
TfoUope  to  have  displayed  a  profi>und  unconcern  as 
to  the  number  of  egss  consumed  in  Paris  eveiy. 
morning,  irreverently  cteclaring  to  her  husband,  Mr. 
Palliser,  ^e  Duke  of  St.  Bunny's  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheauer,  that  the  information  was  worth  noth- 
ing unless  ne  could  tel}  her  how  many  of  them  were . 
good  and  how  many  bad.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
special  proclivity  of  Paris  to  the  consumption  of  e^gs, 
the  moaos  of  dressing  which  in  that  brilliant  capital 
are  said  by  a  recent  writer  *  on  the  subject  of  eggs  . 
to  be  no  less  than  685  in  number,  is  a  fact  not  aSo- 
gether  without  interest  apart  from  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  eg^  which 
are  daily  made  proof  o£  To  an  enlar^jed  mind  it  is 
rather  the  numberless  capabilities  which  the  swift . 
Parisian  intellect  detects  m  egg,  than  the  mere  inr 
cident  of  gratification  or  disam>ointment,  that  fiir- . 
nishes  the  subject  of  interest  Nay,  the  very  fact  that 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  suspense  and  a  development 
as  to  the  interior  of  the  casket,  a  possible  tragedy  in 
the  di^nouementy  gives  a  fresh  human  interest  to 
eggs  as  an  article  of  consumption  which  does  not 
hanground  iuUy  manifested  food.  But  what  causes 
the  Parisian  reputation  of  egg  is  no  doubt  its  .im- 
mense adaptability  to  different  circumstances  of 
the  culinary  art  Easily  manageable  either  in  the 
Uquid  or  in  the  solid  form^  it  serves  alike  for  sec- 
ondary and  for  primary  purposes.  You  may  recog^ 
nize  its  substantial  and  independent  existence  as  an 
individual  article  of  food,  in  which  form  it  is  indeed 
a  more  complete  and  graceful  whole  than  any  other 
object  consumed  by  man;  or,  secondly,  vou  may 
make  many  eggs  contribute  and  blend  their  sub- 
stance into  a  homogeneous  whole,  that  loses  none  of 
the  properties  of  the  individual,  any  more  than  the 
lake  loses  the  properties  of  the  rivers  which  supply 
it ;  or,  finally,  you  may  use  it  for  merely  seconoary 
and  subsidiary  ends,  to  penetrate  and  enrich  and 
flavor  neutral  solids,  serving  for  puddings  and  cmi- 
fectionery  the  same,  and  more  than  the  same,  pur- 
pose which  common  yeast  serves  for  bread.  The 
artistic  Parisian  eye  catches  rapidly  these  advan- 
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tages,  and  hence  the  devotion  of  Fans  to  the  ouli^ 
nary  treatment  of  egg. 

In  the  fint  place,  what  olgect  00  elegant,  so  nal^- 
nX  a  unit  of  appetite^  if  the  ezpresBion  may  be  al- 
lowed, and  yet  so  capable  of  artifioial  enhance^ 
ments,  as  an  egsr  still  in  its  sheUt — a  pore  white 
ellipsoid,  r—  wh^  in  a  shining  silver  tr  china  cup 
reminds  the  eye  of  the  natural  beanty  of  the  acorn 
snugly  lying  m  its  own  cup,  though  suggestine^  at 
the  same  moment  the  great  adyantages  both  in  Bnd 
and  quality  which  the  consumer  of  uie  one  has  over 
tihe  prodijzal  who  was  reduced  to  attempt  the  asshn- 
ilation  of  the  other.  Hie  mere  symmetry  of  the 
ogg  (to  anj  one,  that  is,  who  adopts  the  obvioteiy 
natural  principle  of  the  Narrow-endians,  and  puts 
the  acute  end  of  the  eUiofloid  upwards,  allowing  it 
to  rest  upon  the  Big^nd^  is  in  itself  a  fascination 
to  the  mind  of  a  true  artist.  It  is  the  only  article 
of  real  nutrition  which  resembles  fruit  in  beiny  m>- 
propriated  naturally  and  without  division  to  a  smgle 
consumer.  Meat  must  be  carved^  the  limbs  of  fowls 
must  be  dislocated,  bread  broken  or  cut,  and  cheese 
scooped  or  quarried  out;  only  in  the  egg,  amonerti 
things  that  will  Support  life  and  health,  do  we  ob- 
tain a  fhir  natural  whole  the  symmetry  of  which 
need  not  be  broken  by  division. 

No  doubt  it  requkes  art  both  to  fhmish  and  eat 
an  egg  so  as  not  to  jar  upon  this  sense  of  natural 
harmony.  There  should  be  no  painihl  suspense  in 
the  last  stage  of  preparation  fbr  eating,  no  danger 
of  any  paimiil  ielaircissemerU  on  the  oreaking  of 
the  egg,  no  risk  even  of  disco verinc  the  "notes'*  of 
a  ^^fradding"  or  ''shop"  egg  of  iSat  hal^onbtfhl 
sort  which  recdis  the  antiquarian  scent  of  a  dusty 
lijbrary,  and  suggests,  very  erroneously, — indeed  in 
<Mi!«ct  opposition  to  the  truth,  —  that  the  egg  would 
have  been  better  for  a  more  thorough  ventilation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  egg  should  dtfplay  first  a  layer 
of  white  resembling  ra^r  the  solid  froth  of  Devon* 
shire  cream  than  the  smooth,  semi-translucent  wUte 
of  ordinary  albumen,  and  next  a  cocoon  of  yolk 
pifoperly  '*  set"  at  the  curcumfbrence  and  becoming 
ffliid  only  towards'  the  centre.  This  is  not  only 
nicer,  but  much  easier  to  eat  without  those  indeco- 
rotts  overflows  of  volk  on  to  the  plate,  that  suggest 
to'  a  spectator  or  the  ruins  of  a  breakfast  that  a 
number  of  artists  have  been  middng  a  prodigal  use 
of  **  King's  yellow,**  and  left  thehr  palettes  littering 
the  table. 

The  beauty  of  an  egg  cooked  in  its  sh^  consists 
in  its  individual  unity ;  and  even  in  the  process  of 
censumption  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
it  sprawl  and  overaow  like  sauce  or  gravy.  All  the 
sttid  esg-slasses  give  at  least  a  minute  too  little  for 
ptKiper  MUing,  and  it  is  the  use  of  these  delusive  in- 
struments, or  the  fatal  impression  which  they  tend 
to  spread  that  three  minutes  is  full  time  for  th6  boil- 
iilg  of  a  new-laid  egg,  (possiblv  it  may  be  fo  a  shop 
r  of  ambiguous  cnaracter,  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
led  at  all,)  which  so  often  implants  a  kind  of 
pair  in  the  minds  of  yerr  respectable  cooks  as  to 
the  art  of  boiling  eggs.  We  hav6' known  an  other- 
lite  veiy  estimabte  cook  maintain  that  nature  and 
education  had  conspired  to  render  her  incompetent 
tor  the  tadt  of  boiUne  eggs,  and  this  with  an  abject 
fiialism  more  suit^le  to  a  Mahometan  than  a 
Christian.  Hie  simple  trutii  is,  tiiat  she  had  never 
learned  that  the  time  requisite  fbr  boiling  an  6gg 
varies  inversely  Sfe  its  own  age  and  dir^ly  as  its 
site,  —  a  reaDy  new*Iaid  hen's  eieg^  of  average  size 
requiring  at  least  four  minutes  in  boiling  water,  more 
iTit  be  very  Ug,  and  less  if  it  be  very  smalL 


We  doubt,  too,  wfa^er  the  English  codb  are 
aware  o^  what  is  we&  known,  we  believe,  to  Paii> 
sian  cooks,  that  a  fresh  egg  weU  roasted  is  a  far  lidb^ 
er  thing  than  the  same*  egg  well  boiled.  An  egg 
turned  round  on  the  heartntill  it  is thoron2fahr dont 
is  peihaps  sewed  in  the  best  form  of  wuch  it  is 
susceptime,  to  those  at  least  who  like  rich  food.  Of 
the  other  solid  forms  of  egg,  perhaps  the  best  is  the 
hard-boiled  that  is  eaten  with  saLad.  There  is*  a 
peculiarly  hi^pv  coateaat  between  salad  and  eg?, 
DOtb  in  color  ana  edible  qualities,  wUch  recoaunenSr 
this  combination  to  the  true  artist.  Salad  is  refrolH 
ing  exaetiy  because  it  is  so  innfitritious^  but  then  ftr 
that  reason  it  suggests  browsing  and  purely  pssknl 
ide^  without  the  balanee  of  we  most  nutritions  of 
all  substances  that  are  not  positively  meat  "Efg 
mediates  between  the  salad  and  th»  celd  meat  wkE 
which  it  is'  eaten,  breaks  the  abruptness  of  tiM 
change  to  the  luneher^s  imagmatioa,  and  pleasaatlf 
stars  the  table  with  a  contrast  of  odors  which  otks^ 
wise  is  never  attioned'  except  from  fruit 

As  for  tlM  artificial  modes  of  treating  solid  egpj^ 
— those,  we  mean,  which  substitnte  some  sitifiaBl 
compound  for  the  yolk,  leaving  tiie  white  envebpft' 
in  its  natural  fbrtn,^ther^  aj^iealonly  tothendT' 
bid  desire  for  surprises  which  marks  the  decadenes' 
of  true  art  Take  this,  for  instance,  called,  we  np- 
pose  fix>m  the  Morning,  because  the  jaded  appeliM 
of  an  ejHcure  is  least  active  in  the  moning,  aad 
needk  the  most  stimulus  at  that  time : 

"  CEuM  1  l'Aubobs. 

"Boil  some  eggs  until  they  are  hard.  BemoretbB 
shells  ;  cut  each  egg  into  hal(  and  scoop  out  the  jolb; 
put  these  into  a  mortar,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  ssToiy 
nerbs,  and  cream.  Beat  all  to  a  paste ;  place  some  of  if 
in  each  halved  white  of  egg,  and  lay  the  renuusderiaa 
buttered  dish  ;  arrange  the  stufied  eggs  ou  the  top  vrtii 
the  forcemeat  uppem^st  Place  the  dish  in  a  moderate* 
ly  heated  oven,  and  serve  when  the  tggi  are  nioe^ 
browned." 

What  would  an  intelligent  he^  say  to  that?  Too 
might  just  as  well  put  strawberry  ice  in  the  intedor 
of  a  penny  roll,  or  fill  a  cup  with  gold  pieces,  or 
excavate  a  history  and  stuff  its  framewbxk  with  sen- 
sation novel. 

In  dealing  with  the  secondary  form  of  egg,  in 
which  many  individual  eggs  are  made  tdbtitaxy  ts 
abstract  egg,  —  the  omelette  form, — there  is  more 
to  be  said  for  artificial  treatment  The  individnsl- 
ity  of  the  thing  has  already  escaped,  and  the  mix- 
ture with  other  alien  substances  is  at  this  stage  ouly 
a  question  of  more  or  less.  The  dan^  of  omdettt 
is  richness,  and  the  tendency  to  mix  fifeely  ^th 
butter  is  excessive  in  omelette-makers,  and  as  objec- 
tionable as  excessive.  Egg  is  too  nutritioos  to  be 
greased.  You  might  just  as  well  butter  your  mest 
The  most  that  is  permissible  in  this  way  is  the  yerf 
slight  use  of  butter  which  li  made  in  those  httls 
toasted  "dice  "  used  for  soup.  There  the  buto  is 
not  apparent, — it  has  imparted  a  flavor,  but  left  as 
physical  trwL  And  the  following  receipt  for  oms- 
lette  will  be  found  at  once  one  of  the  sunpcst  sad 
best  in  the  Htde  book  before  us. 

"Onurrra  Axn  CaotrroKS; 
"Beat  the  yolks  of  six  and  the  whiles  of  fbtir  tm; 
season  with  salt  and  spice  according  to  taste,  w* 
some  nice  Uttle  pieces  of  bread  no  larger  than(tics;P7 
them  in  butter  tiU  they  are  weU  browned^,  then  tiiww 
tiiem  quickly  ftito  boalng  gmy  or  milk,  or  «wee« 
any  particutar  flavor;  ndx  them  ttith  the  oeatea  egSr 
aad  ny  as  an  ordinary  ometetts." 
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'The.  YdMt  1186  of  egg  in  merely  enrichiBg  other 
■abstances,  in  cakes,  puddings,  -  soaps,  &c.,  is,  we 
think,  oyerdone,  both  m  this  country  and  abroad. 
There  is  not «  Tiler  decoction  known  to  human  art 
^an  that  which  is  called  egg^soup  in  Germany, 
where  masses  of  greasy  vellow  substance,  floatiiur 
like  very  pulrid  duckweed  in  a  waUary  fluid,  are  <£- 
"fyced  to  you  at  the  b^nnin^  of  dinner,  to  destroy 
your  chance  of  eating  anvthmg  afterwards.  If  yolk 
of  egg  is  used  separately  fiom  the  egg  at  aU,  it 
ibcnud  be  difiiised  and  made  a  sort  of  veast,  as  it  is 
in  cakes  and  puddings.  Crumbs  of  yolk  are  chaotic 
-and  rather  lerolting  spectacles.  But  we  doubt 
whether  its  secondary  enriohing  use  is  not  greatly 
orerdone  in  modem  cookery.  Custard  is  by  fiir  its 
hest  form,  because  it  is  its  most  honest  form.  Very 
eggy  puddings,  and  very  efm  cakes,  are  overpower- 
ing; nke  drawing*rooms  wISu  too  heavy  a  scent  in 
them,  they  call  the  attention  too  much  to  a  second- 

2f  influence  which  is  properly  meant  to  blend  ab- 
utely  with  the  primary.  Em  used  freely  as^east 
is  used  in  other  food  remindone  of  a  very  pictu- 
resque style  used,  not  in  describing  &cts,  but  in  il- 
Insteating  opinions.  The  style  overpoweis  the  sub- 
stance as  the  egg  so  often  ovexpowers  the  pudding. 
Thus  Macaulay  wrote  what  we  may  call  a  yery  eagy 
style  when  he  illustrated  political  principles.  His 
style  was  made  for  description,  and  when  he  applied 
it  to  discuss  abstract  pontics  his  discussions  tasted 
like  a  pudding  too  rich  with  ^gg. 

On  the  whole  we  regard  egss  as  best  in  the  beau- 
tiftd  individuality  of  the  egg-shell,  and  degenerating 
in  proportion  as  they  are  made  subservient  to  other 
food.  They  have  too  much  individuality  for  the 
work  of  yeast.  The  egg  is  the  only  unit  of  animal 
food,  and  has  a  pronounced  taste  m  proportion  to 
its  unique  character  and  shape.  Like  meat,  it  is 
scarcely  well  adapted  for  flavoring  other  things  than 
itself.  It  has  too  dominadng  a  naturo  of  its  own. 
Egg  in  the  abstract  should  be  very  sparingly  used 
in  cookery,  or  it  will  suggest  itself  obtrusive^.  Egg 
is  admirable  In  a  substantive  form,  but  in  an  adjec- 
tive form  not  so.    Eggy  compounds  soon  revolt 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

It  requires  a  hiehly  cultivated  moral  nature  to  be 
able  to  accept  with  perfect  graciousness  a  proffered 
tract.  It  is  not  flattering  to  your  dignity  to  foel 
fliat  a  perfect  stran^r  has  picked  you  out  at  first 
sight  as  a  human  being  whose  soul  is  in  a  very  bad 
way  indeed,  and  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  nat- 
ural Adam  is  to  snub  the  aggressor  for  his  imperti- 
nent suggestion.  A  lifo*  spent  in  the  exercise  of 
every  virtue  and  restraint  would  probably  teach  a 
man  to  curb  his  instinct  of  selfdefence,  and  to  treat 
the  solemn  little  warning  with  imperturbable  com- 
posure. We  ought,  in  theory,  to  feel  thankful  to 
any  one  who  appears  solicitous  about  our  soul,  just 
as  much  as  if  he  were  solicitous  about  the  state  of 
our  tongue ;  and,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  let  the 
amateur  physician  have  a  sight  of  either,  the  true 
philosopher  will  be  able  to  meet  the  inquiry  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  to  inform  the  inquirer  that  every- 
thing is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  ciroumstances.  It  cannot  after  all  be,  at  the 
outset,  a  cheerful  occupation  (though  it  becomes 
natural  enough  in  time  to  those  who  enter  on  it)  to 
go  about  the  world  giving  away  accounts  of  con- 
verted poachers,  and  pokmg  up  every  one  to  see 
if  they  know  where  they  are  going  to. 

If  some  Tract  Society  woiud  '<ndy  publish  an  au- 


thentic aoeoant  of  the  way  in  idiich  pr^  or  bores 
first  nerve  themselves  to  take  to  it,  it  would  be  an 
inteveeti^  contribution  to  the  history  of  missionary 
labor.  The  thing  begins  in  a  laudable  ambition  to 
set  about  daing  somebody  good,  and  a  lady  whose 
time  hangs  heavy  on  her  hands  will  soon  foel  thstt 
giving  away*blanketB  is  not  such  a  hi^  and  worthy 
employment  as  giving  away  good  advice.  Her  fixst 
essays  are  made  upon  the  poor.  Most  poor  people, 
especially  in  the  countoy,  can  be  got  to  take  any- 
thmg,  provided  only  it  is  offisred  them  by  their  richer 
neighbors;  andT  the  poor  seem  so  receptive  and 
amenable  that  it  is  qmto  an  encouragement  to  go  a 
little  higher,  and  to  try  and  piractiee  on  the  rich.  In  - 
the  outset,  the  young  enthuri^  is  usually  a  little 
bashfhl,  and  commences  operations  by  dropping  the 
story  of  the  converted  poadier  furtively  out  of  a 
carriage  window,  or  leaving  it,  when  no  one  is 
looking,  on  the  table  of  some  railway  w^itixig- 
room.  The  next  step  is  to  send  it  anonymously  by 
post,  and  in  a  disguised  handwriting,  to  those  a£ 
her  acquaintances  or  neighbors  who  seem  fitnn  gen- 
eral appearances  to  need  it  most.  But  this  merest 
wish  to  escape  publicity  presently  wears  off",  and  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  to  present  the  gift  in 
person  to  the  casual  stranger. 

It  is  clear  that  the  converted  poacher  can  do  no 
one  any  real  harm,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  his 
happy  history  may  do  some  one  good.  It  is  worth 
wmle,  therefore,  to  take  the  chance,  and  any  little 
rebuff  or  annoyance  which  occurs  at  intervails  dur- 
ing the  process  of  distribution  is  only  a  tort  of  humr- 
ble  martyr^s  crown  which  it  is  the  young  mission- 
ary's busmess  to  be  willing  and  proud  to  wear.  To 
be  perfectly  consistent,  we  oujght  not  indeed  to 
connne  herself  to  the  distribution  of  tracts.  Thi# 
promiscuous  distribution  of  pills  might  be  justified 
and  recommended  upon  similar  grounds;  and,  if 
once  authorized  by  custom,  would  become  vesy 
popular  with  fominine  distributors.  No  sensible 
person  ou^ht  to  be  ofiended  at  being  ofiered  a 
really  gooa  pill,  and  there  would  be  this  advantage 
about  the  distribution  of  pills,  that  the  productioii 
of  a  pill-box  does  not  necessarily  seem  to  imj^lya 
religious  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  piU-^vcr. 
A  man  may  want  one  without  knowing  it,  or,  if  he 
does  not  want  it  now,  the  time  may  come  when  he 
will  want  it.  At  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
offer  it,  and,  though  tracts  have  this  additional 
value,  that  they  are  designed  to  minister  to  the 
mind,  it  is  better  to  minister  to  the  body  than  not 
to  minister  to  anything  at  alL 

Both  sorts  of  ministration  may  accordingly  be 
undertaken  fit>m  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  the 
wel&re  of  one's  fellow-creatures,  and  m  theory  it 
would  appear  harsh  and  unkind  to  meet  any  such 
medicinal  overtures  with  rudeness  or  discourtesy. 
Tracts  and  pills,  after  all,  are  only  what  is  meant  for 
good  advice,  disguised,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
in  printer  in  sugar.  And  it  seems  doubtfiil,  fi^om  a 
moral  point  of  view,  whether  we  ought  to  sneer  at 
either  m  the  presence  of  the  donor.  The  phUaa- 
thropist  who  wishes  to  go  through  Kfo  giving  as  lit^ 
pain  as  possible,  will  be  as  careful  not  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  an  enthusiast  as  he  would  be  to  avoid  hurt- 
ing a  caterpillar,  and  will  politely  pocket  for  the 
moment  anything  that  is  presented  to  him  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  or  admonition.  Some  persons 
might  thinxit  was  a  man's  boimden  duty  in  such  a 
case  to  remonstrate  with  the  intruder.  This  dots 
not  seem  so  clear.  At  least  it  would  only  be  equiv- 
alent to  retuming  pill  for  pill,  with  the  certamty 
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that  the  remoiifltninee  would  be  entirely  thrown 
away.  Controver^  with  a  tract  distributor,  or  any 
other  distributor  of  good  advioe,  is  not  likely  to  do 
the  distributor  an^  sensible  good ;  and  if  he  likes 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  distribution,  it  is,  after  all, 
no  business  of  ours. 

Good  advice  is  a  thing  which  ought  doubtless,  on 
rare  occasions,  to  be  fearlessly  and  frankly  given, 
,and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  good  things  whicn  are 
-proverbially  almost  always  valueless.  An  attempt 
to  reform  the  character  of  our  neighbors,  and  to 
alter  the  cunrent  of  their  lives,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  a  forlorn  hope,  because  eveiy  now  and 
then  it  does  by  a  miracle  succeed,  llie  phenome- 
non of  conversion,  though  exceptional,  is  not  ut- 
terly unknown,  anct  for  the  best  of  reasons.  The 
law  of  habit  is  probablj  the  strongest  law  of  our 
moral  nature.  Habit  is  the  lord  of  life,  and  the 
combination  of  motives  which  leads  to  action  in  any 
single  case,  the  next  time  it  presents  itself,  produces 
a  similar  effect  more  easily  and  auickly.  Soon  habit 
becomes  a  second  nature,  and  tne  motives  which  at 
first  had  to  overcome  a  sort  of  vis  inertia  within  us 
before  they  resulted  in  action  end  by  influencing  us 
instinctively  and  immediately. 

It  is  on  this  account,  as  ancient  philosophers  teach 
us,  that  education  is  so  important.  It  presides  over 
the  formation  of  habits  themselves,  and  whatever 
presides  over  the  formation  of  habits  has  in  its  hands 
the  direclion  of  our  future  career.  The  reason  why 
convernon  is  occasionally  possible  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  tolerably  plain.  Uabit,  though  powerful,  is 
not  omnipotent,  for  if  it  were,  men  would  be  at  the 
mercy  oi  their  early  training,  and  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  change  character  as  it  is  to  warp  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  It  rests  originally,  indeed,  on  a 
combination  of  motives,  but  the  motives  that  make 
up  the  combination  do  not  invariably  include  amcmg 
them  ail  the.  motives  that  may  conceivably  move  us. 
Some  are  left  outside,  dormant,  or  even  undiscov- 
ered. Some  that  are  even  included  figure  amongst 
the  rest,  it  may  be,  in  a  sleepy  kind  ofwav,  and  are 
not  what  they  might  be  ii  they  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  It  is  never,  therefore,  certain  that  we  may 
not  at  any  epoch  in  our  lives  call  into  activity  some 
new  motive  which  only  requires  to  be  awakened  in 
order  to  become  completely  predominant. 

It  is  bv  hitting  on  some  such  fresh  power  within 
us  that  habits,  however  indurated,  are  every  now 
and  then  broken  or  dissolved.  And  there  are  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  all  of  us  when,  from  some  un- 
discovered cause,  we  are  more  susceptible  than 
usual  to  this  internal  commotion,  whicn  is  to  the 
moral  character  what  a  revolution  is  to  a  state. 
The  commotion  is  not,  indeed,  universallv  produc- 
tive of  advantage.  Conversions  to  evil,  tiiough 
infrequent,  are  not  unknown.  A  man  who  has 
lived  for  years  in  temperance  or  sobriety,  in  his 
maturer  age  falls  under  the  sway  of  some  passion 
which  tears  him  loose  from  his  moorings,  ana  sends 
him  adrift  But  the  infrequency  of  this  spectacle, 
as  compared  with  the  comparative  frequency  of  the 
converse,  is  due  to  the  tact  that  good  habits  are 
more  firmly  and  reasonably  set,  in  general,  than  bad 
ones.  The  former  imply  an  origin^  moral  struggle, 
during  the  course  of  which  temptations  have  oeen 
oonquered  and  passions  brought  under  control,  and 
it  is  not  often  tnat  an  enemy  once  thoroughly  de- 
feated is  able  to  reeain  the  upper  hand.  But  habit, 
on  the  contrary,  se&om  involves  the  previous  defeat 
of  virtue. 

Virtuous  impulses  are  less  instinctive  and  less 


clamorous  than  the  instincts  of  passion ;  Ihey.  do  not 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  or  hurry  us  away  in 
spite  of  oursdves.  They  mar  easily  exist  wimoot 
ever  having  been  notic^.  A  man  may  be  wieked 
without  having  listened  to  and  positively  de(»ded 
against  the  appeal  of  virtue;  but  he  cannot  be 
virtuous  without  having  heard  and  dismined  the 
claims  of  vice.  Judgment  ^ven  in  &vor  of  good 
habits  is  accordingly  less  easdy  reversed,  for  it  pie- 
supposes  a  complete  hearing  and  detenninatioo  of 
the  cause.  It  is  therefore  true,  as  a  general  propo* 
sition,  that  when  habits  are  once  formed,  tiiey  are 
usually  broken  to  some  good  purpose ;  and  the  poi- 
stbility  of  contending  even  against  this  inveterate 
tyranny  with  success  justifies,  in  theonr,  the  eivine 
of  good  advice.  The  missionary  may,  by  good  mk 
or  good  guidance,  disturb  fixmi  its  lethai^  of  yem 
some  admirable  motive  in  the  bosom  of  nis  hearer 
that  has  never  yet  been  energetic,  fiir  leas  beea 
hitherto  thoroughly  discussed  and  put  down. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  so  philantbropie 
a  mission  is  that  tiie  authoribr  of  the  person  wlio 

S'ves  the  good  advice  should  be  unimpeachable, 
efbre  he  gets  a  hearing,  he  oiK|ht  to  be  ahle  to 
show  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  neard.  In  order 
to  obtain  credit  for  Siis  authority,  he  most  con- 
vince us,  first,  that  he  knows  something  about  die 
subject ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  himself  a  penoo 
who  merits  that  respect  which  none  deserve  who 
do  not  practice  what  they  preach. 

The  casual  tract-distributing  young  lady  onhf,  aft 
best,  persuades  those  whom  she  assail  of  the  latter 
fact.  Clei^gymen  of  an  aggressive  turn  nsnally  fail 
to  do  much  more.  We  f<^  that  the  gentleman  in  a 
white  necktie,  who  is  so  argent  in  talking  to  « 
about  the  next  world,  means  well,  and  is  a  well^ 
posed  person  ;  but  this  only  constitutes  a  part,  and 
a  feeble  part,  of  his  title  to  be  listened  to.  The 
next  thing  he  has  to  show  is  that  he  understands 
what  he  is  talking  about,  which  he  cannot  do  oaksB 
he  understands  a  good  deal  about  this  world  as  weB 
as  about  the  next  And  his  honest  interference  h 
our  affairs  makes  him  start  at  something  of  a  disad- 
vanta^. 

It  IS,  prima  facie,  doubtful  whether  a  man  who 
takes  it  so  quietly  for  granted  that  he  has  something 
of  importance  to  communicate  is  not  deficient  in 
judgment  or  good  sense  or  knowledge  of  his  salgect 
Before  very  long,  unless  he  is  a  ctever  fellow,  the 
enthusiast  puts  himself  out  of  court  He  has  oolj 
considered  the  matter  firom  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  has  evidentiy  never  seen  that  his  own  point  of 
view  is  limited.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  w 
hobby  is  the  wickedness  of  balls  and  theatres.  If 
he  thinks  them  wrong,  he  obviously  does  not  fre- 
quent them ;  and  if  he  does  not  frequent  them, 
he  can  scarcely  know  as  much  about  them  as 
those  who  do.  It  turns  out  that  his  want  of  famil- 
iarity with  them  has  led  him  fix>m  a  distonce  to 
exaggerate  their  evih,  and  to  neglect  alt^ther  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture.  If  he  oflers  us,  on  we 
other  hand,  a  short  and  instructive  narrative  of  the 
death-bed  of  a  pious  washerwoman,  he  places  him- 
self in  an  equally  palpable  dilemma.  Either  he 
thinks  it  will  do  us  good,  or  he  does  not  If  not,  it 
is  absurd  to  offer  it  to  us.  If  he  does,  he  at  once 
proves  that  he  is  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that 
the  pious  end  of  a  washerwoman  has  some  bearing 
on  the  religious  problema  that  present  themselves  to 
an  educated  person.  And  a  man  who  can  beliew 
this  is  evident^  little  better  than  a  monomaniac.  It 
is  pure  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
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him,  and  if  we  do  so,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  that  cour- 
tesy and  those  veryjgood  manners  against  Which  his 
presumption  is  an  offence. 

If,  lastly,  he  repudiates  these  narrow^  uid  some- 
what obsolete  methods  of  forcing  his  opinions  upon 
us,  he  still  assumes  the  position  of  a  teacher  who 
has  something  valuable  to  recommend  to  our  notice. 
The  position  is  an  invidious  one,  and  challenges 
attack.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it 
turns  out  that  his  assumption  is  purely  baseless. 
He  starts  from  premises. \vhich  do  not  embrace  all 
the  premises  that  bear  upon  the  point,  or  he  merely 
repeats  over  i^ain  what  has  been  said  much  better 
by  others,  with  whose  aiguments  we  are  familiar. 
If  the  account  we  have  above  given  of  the  process 
of  converaon  be  approximately  correct,  it  is  cer- 
tsun,  even  if  he  is  in  the  right,  Uiat  the  only  serious 
chances  he  can  have,  will  be  with  those  who  are 
thoughtless  or  who  are  ij^orant  We  feel  that  he 
has  no  business  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
either.  Thoughtlessness  with  the  educated  is  a  rare 
phenomenon;  ignorance  can  only  be  dispeUed  b^ 
one  who  is  better  informed  than  ourselves.  His 
attack,  therefore,  amounts  to  an  assertion  either 
that  we  are  living  in  pure  recklessness  as  to  what  is 
right,  or  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  better  instructed 
on  intellectual  or  religious  subjects  than  we. 

Either  of  these  assertions  is  more  or  less  of  a  crime 
against  good  sense  and  decency,  and  the  man  who 
makes  it  in  an  off-hand  way  to  the  first  stranger  he 
meets  merits  a  rebuff.  Yet  if  the  rebuff  is  ac&iinis- 
tered  he  thinks  it  hard.  His  intentions,  ho  says  to 
himself,  were  so  good.  The  proper  answer  to  this 
apology  is,  that  though  his  intentions  are  good,  his 
ignorance  or  his.  conceit  is  anything  but  good.  Be- 
fore proposing  to  teach  the  world,  it  was  his  busi^ 
ness  to  nnd  out  what  the  world  already  knew.  Re- 
ligion does  not  command  any  one  to  be  ignorant, 
nor  is  it  an  excuse  for  that  Pharisaical  self-satisfac- 
tion which  is  akin  to  ignorance.  His  religious  feel- 
ings ma^  be  genuine,  but  the^  no  more  warrant  him 
in  offering  us  a  tract  than  m  offering  us  a  slap  in 
the  face.  To  decline  it  with  the  e<juanimity  with 
which  one  declines  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  perfectly  al- 
lowable-from  every  moral  point  of  view.  To  accept 
it  with  composure  is,  as  we  have  observed,  the  high 
privilege  of  the  true  philosopher. 

It  is  an  irritating  feature  about  most  of  the  good 
advice  which  it  is  a  man's  misfortune  to  receive, 
that  it  is  given  by  wav  of  satisfaction  to  the  donor, 
quite  as  much  as  to  benefit  the  recipient.  People 
get  into  a  vague  way  of  thinking  that  it  is  their  pre- 
rogative to  go  through  life  **  doing  good."  No  term 
is  so  commonly  or  so  abominably  misused.  It 
means,  in  the  mouths  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
use  it,  the  employment  of  their  imperfect  moral 
judgment  upon  their  neighbor's  business.  This 
yearning  to  nave  a  finger  in  every  moral  or  spiritual 

Eie  is  seldom  disinterested.  It  is  dictated  less,  per- 
aps,.  by  a  wish  to  benefit  one's  species  than  by  a 
wish  to  gratify  one's  own  cravings  alter  influence 
and  missionary  work.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
often  seen  in  mote  worldly  matters.  A  morbid  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  or  to  influence  others  is  more 
lightly  excused  by  one's  own  conscience  if  one  is 
able  to  argue  that,  after  all,  the  interference  is  meant 
to  be  exercised  for  the  advantage  of  those  on  whom 
we  force  it  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  half 
the  ffood  advice  pressed  upon  us  in  worldly  mat- 
ters is  purely  bad  advice.  People  begin  to  advise 
without  qualifying  themselves  for  the  post  of  ad- 


viser* 


A  cynic  might  not  unnaturally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  gratuitous  advice  at  all  is  worth  hav- 
ing. When  a  man  wants  it,  he  can  always  ask  for 
it ;  and  if  doctors  and  lawyers  were  animated  with 
a  passion  for  advising  gratis,  their  counsel  would  be 
given  with  less  sense  m  responsibility,  with  less  dis- 
crimination, and  therefore  to  less  purpose.  Doctors 
and  lawyers,  however,  have  this  merit,  that  they 
have  at  least  studied  the  questions  on  which  they 
offer  their  opinion.  Amateurs,  whether  in  theology 
or  in  business,  cannot  always  say  as  much.  There 
are  two  pieces' of  good  advice  which  might  perhaps 
be  offered  in  return  to  all  those  who  are  about  gra- 
tuitously to  give  good  advice  to  others.  The  first 
would  be,  not  to  give  it.  This  recommendation, 
however,  will  never  be  followed  until  the  moral 
character  of  the  would-be  advisers  is  permanently 
reformed.  It  would  be  too  distastefiil  to  be  popular. 
The  second  is,  not  to  give  good  advice  untd  one  is 
quite  sure  that  one  has  it  to  give,  and  that  one  is 
not  preaching  to  a  person  who  knows  more  already 
about  the  matter  than  we  can  tell  him.  Polonius,  in 
virtue  of  his  paternal  dignitv,  had  a  right  to  give 
Laertes  as  much  advice  as  he  could  carry.  R)lo- 
nius,  however,  or  indeed  Polonia  in  a  railway  car- 
riage or  in  a  dhiwing-room,  gratifying  his  or  her 
ambition  to  be  of  some  influence  in  die  world,  is  of 
less  service  to  society  than  Polonius  or  Polonia  would 
bear  patiently  to  be  told. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  first  volume  of  the  »♦  Life  of  Beethoven,"  by 
A.  W.  Thayer,  is  in  the  press  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Thayer 
is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  at  present  occupies  the 
position  of  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste.  He 
had  been  engaged  on  the  work  now  announced  for 
fifteen  years. 

A  LABOB  number  of  unpublished  letters,  in  the 
autograph  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  have  recently  been  sold. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  Viscountess  Perceval 
and  Mrs.  Soame,  and  range  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  during  the  time  of  ner  greatest  professional 
success.  Many  curious  particulars  respecting  her- 
self and  her  theatrical  exertions  are  given  in  these 
letters. 

Somebody,  said  to  be  a  Russian  noble  ruined  by 
emancipation,  recently  attempted  to  assassinate  Czar 
Alexander.  He  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  entered 
his  carriage.  One  Ossip  Ivanhof,  a  peasant  or  sub- 
agent  of  police,  threw  up  the  assassin  s  arm,  therebv 
saving  the  Emperor.  He  was  of  course  ennobled, 
an  honor  which,  we  believe,  exempts  him  fi*om  the 
stick,  and  will,  let  us  trust,  obtain  more  substantial 
favors. 

At  the  present  moment  authorship  seems  to  be 
the  foshionable  pastime  at  the  courts  of  Europe. 
It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  Queen  Victoria  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  a  series  of  com- 
positions—  of  the  essay  rorm,  we  beh'eve — which 
are  to  be  published,  or  at  least  privately  printed, 
when  her  Majesty  shall  deem  them  sufficiently  com- 
plete. The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  is  engaged 
upon  a  history  of  the  Electoral  Princes  of  Branden- 
burg. The  ex-Kin^  of  Greece  (Otho  of  Bavaria) 
is  translating  the  Ihad  of  Homer;  and  his  father, 
Louis,  ex-Kmg  of  Bavaria,  b  at  Nice,  giving  the 
last  touches  to  a  new  volume  of  poems.  £ng  John, 
of  Saxony,  has  just  issued  the  third  and  last  volume 
of  Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia,"  translated  by  hin^ 
self  into  German.    The  literary  labors  of  the  Em- 
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peror  and  Empress  of  the  FVench  luiTe  beensub- 
jeetB  ior  convenation  and  criticisin  for  a  loi^  time. 

CoNCEBNiNa  Chinese  ionrnalimH  we  have  met 
with  some  curious  particiuan.  It  is  JMlieved  that 
there  was  a  Peking  Gazette  lo^g  before  the  London 
Gazette,  Both  are  edited  offici2l7,  and  contain  only 
official  announcements.^  Of  the  Peking  pftp^^y  fi^o 
different  editions  are  printed,  by  fiye  different  pub- 
lishen,  who  send  copies  round  to  the  houses  of  their 
subscribers  by  messengers  of  their  own.  These  pub- 
lishers also  supply  copies  on  hire,  precisely  as  in 
London,  which  are  fetched  away  by  their  messen- 
gers, and  are  to  be  had  next  day  at  a  lower  price. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  manuscript  edition,  which  is 
circulated  ev^ry  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  contains 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  news  as  wiU  appear  in 
print  the  next  morning.  There  has  ivst  been  com- 
menced in  London  a  broad-sheet  in  Chinese,  entitled 
"  The  Flying  Dragon  Beporter,  for  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East,"  with  a  distnbution  guaranteed  to  the 
extent  of  60,000  copies  yearly  in  xeking,  Nanking, 
Shanghai,  Hong-Koug,  Yokohama,  Nanptsaki,  Sai- 

fsn,  Melbourne,  San  Francisco,  &c.    It  is  edited  by 
h)fessor  Summer,  and  appeaxs  monthly. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Fminightly  Review  con- 
tains a  paper  of  startling  import,  entitled  ^  The 
Massacre  of  the  Lmooents,"  written  by  Dr.  An4iew 
Wynter.  We  a  note  a  page  of  his  grim  statistics : — 
<<  When  a  murder  is  eommitted,  kdA  the  murderer 
for  a  time  escapes  the  pursuit  of  justice,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  stdl  hidden  amone  us,  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  is  very  remarcable,  and  the  desire 
to  cast  him  out  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  unfounded 
reports  and  accusations,  and  a  great  waste  of  police 
activity.  Possibly  if  we  could  Wt  the  vdl  and  really 
see  the  amount  of  murder  that  is  going  on  day  by 
day  undiscovered,  our  feeling  of  horror  would  be- 
come somewhat  blunted.  &  tiie  metropolis  was 
profoundly  agitated  by  the  fact  liiat  Mr.  Bri^^s's 
assassin  was  at  large  roaming  its  intricate  wilderness, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  mine  Dr.  Lankester  has 
sprung  in  our  mi(tet  l^  his  statement,  gathered  from 
his  professional  experience  as  coroner  for  the  Cen- 
tral Middlesex  District,  that  there  are  now  living 
among  us  in  the  metropolis  twelve  thousand  women 
who  have  murdered  their  infanta  f  This  remarkable 
statement  in  his  second  annual  report,  and  the  dic- 
tum on  which  it  is  founded,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  murdered 
and  abandoned  in  the  highw&ys  and  byways,  in  the 
pools,  canals,  and  rivers  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict Dr.  Lankester  assumes  that  where  one  mur- 
dered little  one  is  brought  to  %bt  another  is  success- 
fully hidden  forever;  and  this  estimate  we  should 
think  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  This  brings 
the  grim  total  up  to  three  hundred  children  whose 
mothers  have  put  them  foully  to  death  each  year. 
The  experience  of  his  office  leads  him  to  average 
the  age  of  the  mothers  who  commit  these  infanti- 
x^ides  at  twent^r  years;  and  as  the  expectancy  of  life 
•at  that  period  is  forty  years,  we  have  only  to  multi- 
ply three  hundred  by  forty  to  eive  the  total  of  this 
ghastly  sum, — twelve  thousand  murderesses  living 
m  our  midst,  performing  our  domestic  offices,  minis- 
tering to  our  private  wants,  and  doing  women's 
work  about  in  the  town,  with  their  dreacmil  secrets 
locked  up  in  their  breasts !  To  balance  this  possible 
over-estimate,  we  have  the  probability  that  the 
woman  who  has  murdered  one  child  may  have  mur- 
dered another.^  We  know  ^at  Dr.  Lankester  mer- 
<nfii]ly  sht^  his  eyes  to  this  suspicion,  but  we  fear 


that  it  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  knomg  that 
in  crime  the  French  ssying,  ^  Ce  n'est  qae  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  codt,'  is  only  too  applicable. 

"  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  eveiy  year  this 
estimate  of  the  population  of  murderesses  ^wing 
up  among  us  b  an  increanne  one,  increasmg  not 
onlj  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  ia  the  popu- 
lation, but  in  accordance  to  the  pressure  upon  the 


working 

this  sum  we  have  only  dealt  with  murdered  children 
who  have  beat  known  to  have  lived  some  htde  time, 
—  babes,  many  of  whom  have  sucked  the  maternal 
breast,  when,  as  is  well  known,  their  chances  of  life 
are  greatly  augmented  by  the  lighting  up  of  mater- 
nid  K>ve.  If  we  dared  to  speculate  upon  the  amount 
of  infanticide  committed  upon  children  just  ente^ 
in^  the  worid,  and  who  are  noiselesdy  interred  as 
stul-bom,  we  should  fear  to  name  the  annual  total 
to  which  child  murder  would  instantly  spring  up." 


MAY  SONI^TS. 

EwStt  to  hift  bnrt  fhat  lorekh  Doafht 
In  Max,  whan  an  liUa  ttirtli  to  wfonght 


X. 

The  queen  of  all  the  months  is  with  us  now. 
Stepping  through  woods  and  foliage-bannered  dells. 
Over  the  regal  purple  of  harebells. 
With  a  right  royal  step,  and  crowned  brow ; 
And  flaxen-headed  els,  that  gather  flowers, 
Sustain  her  rich  robe's  flower^'broidered  trsun. 
Unconscious  of  her  presence  in  the  lane, 
Where  dandelions  serve  -to  tell  their  hours ; 
And  mirth  of  holiday  gladness  comes  with  her, 
Nature's  fair  pageant,  and  divine  array. 
Flutter  of  wreathing  leaves,  like  garments  gay, 
When  pomp  of  grand  processions  is  astir. 
For  mirth  of  olcten  times  comes  back  with  May, 
Whereto  all  meadow-sightB  do  minister. 

n. 
Old  Chanoer^s  daisy  opes  its  golden  «ye 
To  see  more  meadow-^ki  among  the  grass, 
Where  happy  kine  'nud  tufts  of  amber  pass, 
And  crush  out  fragrance  whereeoe'er  they  lie; 
For  everywhere,  'mid  lush  luxuriant  creea. 
Crowds  the  effulgenoe  of  the  lavish  May ; 
Cowslips,  and  dandelions  bright  as  d^, 
And  radiant  as  the  halo  of  tMir  queen. 
May's  yellow  buttercup,  eagerly  seen, 
Like  treasure  found  not  under  every  sky, 
The  merry  milkmaid's  sweetheart  doth  espy, 
And  to  her  raised  chin  holds  its  tell-tale  men. 
A  merry  month  this  month  hath  ever  been. 
And  ever  brimful  of  ^bd  melody. 

m. 
The  odorous  air,  made  up  of  meadow-smeDs, 
Is  bubbling  with  sweet  sound  of  blended  song : 
A  hundred  larks  into  the  heavens  throng, 
A  thousand  wild  bees  hum  their  drowsy  spells 
Over  fair  floweis,  which  droop  their  charm^  bells, 
And  unaware  yield  up  their  honey-wealtL 
Music  is  bom  of  simple  life  and  health, 
Wherever  life  this  merry  May-time  dwells. 
The  olden  minstrelsy  or  breeze  and  stream 
Proclaimeth  still  the  merry  reign  of  May, 
Blending  with  those  sweet  voices,  heard  alway. 
The  poets  who  interpret  nature's  dream. 
And  to  all  times  in  dulcet  numbers  say. 
For  love  and  mirth,  May  bean  the  paun  siqnreme. 
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WAITING  FOB  THE  WAGON. 

▲  lOHDOX  STBSET  PHOTOGBAPBU 
(By  the  **LAiDBn  Camtal.") 

A  KSAR  cnt  ip  the  Famngdon  Street  Station 
(they  have,  one  and  all,  the  misfortune  to  be  vil- 
lanonshr  dirt;^  cats)  from  Islington  is  through  a  nar- 
row alley  beside  mb  Clerkenwell  Sessions  House. 

Ordinarilv'  it  is  a  commonplace  alley,  and  pos- 
sesses no  otner  uncommon  feature  than  that  there  is 
a  coal-shed  in  it,  and  that  usually,  just  within  the 
door  of  tiie  coal-shed,  and  seated  on  an  upturned 
ooke-measure,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  queerest- 
looking  old  ladies  m  London.  How  many  years  she 
has  sat  on  that  measure  is  impossible  to  guess;  a 
good  many  without  doubt,  for  the  iron  hoop  that 
edges  it  is  worn  as  bright  as  a  wedding  ring.  She 
IS  a  tiny  old  woman ;  ir  she  was  to  sit  m  the  meas- 
ure instead  of  outside  of  it,  you  would  be  able  to 
see  no  more  of  her  tlvau  her  tremendous,  snowy- 
white,  long-frilled  nightcap,  heading  the  measure 
lik^  the  froth  of  a  pot  of  beer.  Her  teeth,  although 
long,  are  of  not  nearlv  so  good  a  color  as  the  strings 
GdT  her  nightcap,  ana  she  has  lean,  long-fingered, 
dirty  han&,  and,  as  far  as  my  observadon  extends, 
takes  the  money,  and  is  grandmother,  I  should  say, 
to  the  ovez^fat,  middle-aged  man  who  weighs  the 
coals,  and  attends  to  the  narrow  business,  (they  let 
trucks  and  barrows,  as  a  board  over  the  door  in- 
forms you;  over  the  coal-scales  there  is  another,  on 
which  "  No  trust,"  in  chalk,  is  inscribed  in  a  shaky 
but  determined  hand, — that  of  the  old  lady,  mi^ht 
be  safely  wagered,)  and  who  seems  to  go  in  consid- 
erable awe  of  her,  and  to  comport  himself  as  though 
if  he  did  not  keep  a  steadjr  eye  on  her  she  might  at 
any  moment  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 

Several  times  I  had  passed  througn  the  alley  in 
question,  but  always  in  the  mominc,  and  alwa;|r8,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  found  it  just  an  ordinary 
poor-neighborhood  alley,  but  for  the  exceptional  foa- 
ture  mentioned.  One  day,  however,  I  chanced  to 
have  occasion  to  take  tms  way  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  found  my  alley  in  an  extraordlnaxy  state 
of  commotion. 

It  was  a  dismal  January  afternoon,  damp,  raw, 
and  bitter  cold,  and  fast  approaching  dusk.  As  I 
came  on  the  entrance  to  the  alley  1  saw  a  great 
black  hearse-like  vehicle  blocking  up  the  narrow 
road^  and  round  about  it,  and  crowded  on  the  pave- 
ment opposite  it,  was  quite  a  mob  of  people.  My 
first  thought  was  that  the  little  old  woman  had  at  last 
&]lBn  off  the  coke-measure,  had  died,  and  was  about 
to  6e  buried.  Poor  old  thing !  I  wonder,  after  all, 
if  die  did  keep  all  her  money  under  the  bushel  she 


ifc 


sat  on  ?  I  wonder  if  her  fat  grandson  has  discov- 
ered it,  and  whether  he  has  yet  found  time  to  count 
it  ?    I  wonder  — 

But  at  that  point  there  is  an  end  to  speculation, 
for  now  I  had  apiproached  somewhat  closer  there 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  a  good  five  inches  of  night- 
cap nill  projecting  beyond  the  doorpost  of  t]ie  coal- 
shed,  while  what  m  the  g[]oom  I  had  mistaken  to 
be  a  hearse  became  a  prison  omnibus.  I  experi- 
enced considerable  relief  when  I  discovered  that  the 
occasion  of  the  assemblv  was  of  not  so  melancholy 
a  nature  as  I  had  at  nrst  surmised ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  the  crowd  and  there  was  the  police  van ; 
what  was  the  matter  ? 

There  were  plentv  of  people  about  to  tell  me  if 
I  wanted  to  know  (and  I  aid  want  to  know  very 
much]),  but  which  among  them  should  I  ask?  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  crowd  were  women ; 
mostly  of  the  fashionably  dressed  sort,  with  mon- 
strous skirts  and  flashy  shawls  and  magnificent  bon- 
nets :  some  had  veils,  but  of  the  &ces  of  those  who 
had  not,  owing  to  the  increasing  dusk,  little  could 
be  seen ;  nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  see  their 
faces,  the  object  being  to  glean  something  of  their 
character,  for  despite  the  magnificent  bonnets,  and 
the  neck-cluuns,  and  the  finger-rin0^  they  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  basket-women,  on  tne  path,  in  the 
gutter,  and  leaning  against  the  posts,  in  close  con- 
verse with,  hulking,  crop-headed  xiifiians,  with  shawls 
round  their  throats  ana  the  peaks  of  their  dogskin 
caps  pulled  down  over  their  restless  ejes ;  and  with 
slim,  olack-coated  prigs  of  follows,  with  pale  hands 
and  foces,  and  with  an  ever^watchfiil  look  about 
them,  as  though  they  might  be  called  on  at  any  mo- 
ment to  run  a  race  with  somebody,  and  everything 
depended  on  catching  the  signal  to  be  off,  and  ob- 
taining a  fair  start ;  in  close  converse  with  such  men 
as  these  were  the  splendid  women  whispering,  and 
swearing  horribly  in  whispers ;  which  these  men  did 
not  do ;  they  swore  horribly  too,  but  when,  in  the 
midst  of  their  whispering,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
utter  an  oath  or  a  blasp&my,  they  broke  out  of  the 
whisper  and  did  it  in  tneir  natural  voice.  I  never 
before  heard  blasphemy  uttered  in  whispers,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  uie  novelty  that  made  it  seem  so 
much  more  awfiiL 

Clearly  these  were  not  the  individuals  to  whom 
one  could  apply  for  anv  sort  of  information.^  But 
they  were  not  all  of  the  above-mentioned  hideous 
quality,  at  least,  they  did  not  seem  to  be.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  the  sofitary  ones  —  women  as  a  rule 
—  with  enough  of  the  infamous  brand,  to  be  sure,  to 
distinguish  them  fit)m  honest  folks,  but  still,  with 
such  wofiil  foreboding   in   their  weary  faces,  so 
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B(!h«at  and  Tride-eved,  sOch  ^oBv  of  fear  and  doubt 
and  nnxiety,  tbat  it  was  impossible  h>  do  aught  tlioD 
ootliDtiA^nktu  tb<^ir  coTKt^m  without  even  bcioff  awi 
of  its  cause.     Wliicb.  of  couiw,  in   this  advani. 

X,  when  to  be  real  is  to  be  rulfjar,  when  my  laily 
itera  her  face,  aod  is  as  finished  an  impostor  as 
t  Flinders  of  Seven  IKals,  who  assumes,  by  the 
aid  of  chalk  aud  sUtc  powder,  a  galloping  eonsump- 
tinn    befiirp    nhe   si'ts    nut  on    htr  dailj-  pxniirsion ; 

whea  swindling  has  become  a  science;  when  we 
look  about  us  and  discover  these  thines  and  a  thou- 
sand others  of  ^e  same  cot  and  fariiion,  to  believe 
in  what  one  sees  becomex  simply  ridiculous,  and  if 
extenrively  indulged  in  woola  be  a  very  direct 
means  of  lapping  and  undenninin?  the  British  con- 
stitution, and  lead  U)  the  down&ll  of  the  lion  and 

llere  before  mc  is  a  case  in  which  I  for  one  am 
not  so  silly  as  to  believe.  A  little  way  past  the  coal- 
shed,  and  lurking  in  a  doorway  that  is  exactly  op- 
ponte  to  the  little  block  door  in  the  stone  wall 
already  mentioned,  is  a  woman  and  a  W.  She  is 
a  young  woman  and  wretchedly  clad.  The  mud  on 
the  pavement  is  au  inch  deep,  but  the  young  woman 
has  slippers  on  her  feet,  —  thin  prunelU  things  such 
as  women  wear  about  the  house.  But  the  slip-slop 
slippen  do  not  impose  on  me.  I  bear  in  mind  the 
story  of  the  old  woman  who  for  more  than  twenty 
yean  lived  like  a  princess.  People  pitied  her  so  be- 
cause of  her  incurable  sores;  the  medical  faculty 
pronounced  them  incurable,  and  unanimously  de- 
cUred  that  never  before  had  they  seen  the  like ;  it 
transpired  that  the  wounds  were  of  the  old  lady's 
own  making,  —  a  biting  acid  being  the  agent  em- 
ployed. The  other  day  there  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
o  Highgate  a  poor  man  tormented  by  elephan- 


-rithiug  an^wrtegliug,  as,  seated  on  a  door- 
step, he  exhibited  his  bare  arm;  now  he  is  wrig- 
gling on  a  treadmiU,  an  over-inquiaitive  Samaritan 
Thow  the  rascal  must  have  blessid  him!)  having 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  piunful  malady  in  a 
length  of  whipcord  bound  tightly  beneath  the 
shoulders.  When  I  reflect  on  tncse  ingenious  de- 
vices for  exciting  charitable  emotions  in  the  breast 
of  the  chance  beholder,  the  slip-slop  slij)pcrs  win 
from  me  but  contempt.  I  am  equally  proof  against 
the  shawl,  —  a  thin  washed-out  cotton  rag,  arranged 
so  artistically  that  her  sharp  square  shouldcis  are 
distinctly  visible  through  it,  and  it  is  only  made  to 
cover  her  bosom  by  the  aid  of  a  stout  brass  pin,  and 
much  perilous  stretching- 
She  is  not  at  all  an  interesting  young  woman. 
Her  nose  is  red  and  swollen  through  excessive  grief 
t^onlons  I  should  say),  and  irom  the  same  cause  £ere 
is  a  red  rim  round  each  dull  eye,  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  whiteness  of  her  face. 
Ilur  nair  is  untidy,  and  a  wisp  of  it  is  looping  over 
her  forchend  and  down  to  her  swollen  nose  almost. 

The  boy  with  her  is,  I  must  do  Ler  the  justice  to 
say,  evidentlv  not  a  hired  boy.  lie  is  her  own,  as 
exactly  like  her  as  possible.  Like  her,  he  is  pale  ; 
from  head  to  foot  he  is  pole ;  he  wears  a  long  white 
holtand  pinafore,  a  white  collar,  and  a  grayish  pep- 
ner-andialt  Glengarry  cap  on  bis  fair-haiwd  head. 
Certainly  the  boy's  "  get  up  "  was  superior  to  that 
of  tho  mother.  It  was  not  overdone.  He  was  a 
inagnilicent  specimen  of  the  regular  pale-all-over 
boy,  the  child  of  "poor  though  honest"  parents. 
No  doubt  the  reader  has  seen  mm,  for  be  is  wofuUy 
non,  especially  in  neighborhoods  where  niang- 
is  done,  and  washing  and  ironing  taken  in,  and 
n  up  and  beat,  and  Ught  porters'  work 


done.  If  seen  at  midday,  he  will  be  finm'l  mte- 
maticBlly  devouring  thick  bread  thinlr  baUemi. 
which,  being  psie  too,  does  not  enliven  his  gm^ral 
appearance,  which  is  that  of  having  been  frtijiKnllT 
washed  nut  and  wrung  out  as  a  poor  man's  shin  is, 
with  the  common  mistake  of  adding  too  tnach 
"  blue  "  to  the  rinsing  water. 

I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  woman's  ban&ccd  et- 
tempt  to  get  up  the  little  ruffian  with  her  in  ihe 
"  poor  though  honest "  s^te,  that  I  am  detenidiwd 
she  shall  give  toe  some  sort  of  satis&ction.  At  leM 
she  shall  infiKm  me  why  the  pet^le  are  waiting. 
"  Anything  the  matter  ?"  I  ask. 

"Nothing  that  I  know 'of, "  replies  she,!htr|jy, 
and  looking  another  way,  as  though  in  no  humirlit 


"  But  what  are  the  people  waiting  fbr,  —  whUsn 
you  waiting  for  7  "  I  repeat 

"  It  ain't  no  business  of  yours,"  replied  she,  "  or 
else  I  would  n't  be  ashamed  to  tell  yon.  I  liat 
ashamed  now  to  tell  you,"  continued  she,  deGaodj. 
"  I  'U  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know,  sbranger  ii  yoD 
are.  I 'm  waiting  for  my  husband.  He'sio  there" 
(pointing  at  the  little  black  door  on  which  ibe 
bad  all  lUong  constantly  kept  her  red-rimmed  eyes), 
"  and  I  'm  waiting  to  get  one  more  \o6k  at  him  uu 


t  word  with  him  if  I  c 


I  aa  be  is  gettii^  into  (h 


This,  then,  accounted  for  the  untidy  hair  and  in 
swollen  nose,  and  one  or  two  nnbnsiness-like  tokeu 
I  had  observed  in  the  cadeer  and  her  son.  She  m 
not  '■  at  woik."  Her  hueoand  (perhaps  it  wis  the 
ghastly,  smooth-frockod  countryman  who,  puhng 
and  with  an  already  fallen  jaw,  huddles  over  s 
hamper  full  of  stole  chickweed  anu  groundsel)  htd 
come  to  grief,  and  she  had  come  to  Ind  him  good 
by. 

"Tour  husbandl"  sdd  L  "What,  ilien,iith« 
matter  ?     What  do  they  accuse  him  of?  " 

"  Of  no  more  than  be  is  guilty,"  said  she.  "  Tbv 
're  put  him  away  for  six  months  for  stealing  an  on 
stove  not  worth  a  shilling.  What  was  the  use  rf  il 
tons?  Wehadnothing  tobuminit,  — noltimto 
cook  at  it  Never  mind,  they  toot  him,  aud  be'i 
got  sis  months.  Just  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  bol 
steal  too  ?     How  is  this  child  to  be  fed  if  I  *"' 

steal  ?     I  "U  do  it,  by ,  and  before  I  get  how 

this  night,  too.      Never  mind,  Joey.     Tea  slis'sl 
go  short  Joe." 

Joe  did  cry,  however,  and  hid  bis  white  faoe  m  * 
comer  of  the  washed-out  shawL  It  WMsuth  »  c^ 
ital  piece  of  acting  that  I  gave  Joe  a  shilling  on  tbe 
spot.  It  was  well  invested,  for  besides  being  sstndj 
of  "jail-bird  life,"  it  had  gained  me  tiie  inlomBtwo 
I  required,  at  least  it  gave  me  clew  enough  to  '""J" 
me  to  guess  the  rest  To-day  hvl  been  a  diy  w 
trj-ing  prisoners,  and  the  jail-birds  having  reccitoa 
their  seolencoe,  the  prison-van  was  waiting  to  con- 
vey them  to  their  cages.  Those  wMtine  about  "en 
the  jiul-birds'  friends  and  relations, —tinow  fu- 
tures and  kites  and  butcher-birds,  and  m  "JJV 
cases  free  only  by  grace  of  Police  Constable  Bungtt 
of  the  XX  Division,  and  they  were  there  to  «J 
farewell  to  the  snared  ones.  ^ 

By  keeping  my  ears  opes,  too,  I  w«»  H'**'  Z 
put  10  possesion  of  a  fact  which  M»n'>''«','?!"v  i 
a  little.  Some  of  the  vultures  in  waiting,  altw"^ 
weU  assured  that  their  friends  bad  bcfoi  m™ J" 
day,  know  nothing  of  the  lenM  of  their  senWWft 
nor  would  they  know  until  the  cuipril  himscltton 
thera  on  his  passage  from  the  jail  »  the  odidiw 
This  was  clear ;  for  artfully  listening  lo  "  con'*^ 
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tion  going  on  between  one  of  the  magnificent  women 
befi>re  mentioned  and  two  of  the  hairy-capped  ones, 
tiiese  scraps  of  it  reached  my  ears. 

"  Six  months,  indeed !    Yon  foiget  who  tried  him." 

**  No  I  don't,**  said  the  woman ;  "  it 's  a  good  six 
year  since  he  was  pegged  here ;  he  stands  as  good 
as  a  fbst  offence  a'most.  He  won't  get  more  than 
six  months." 

*' Well,  they  '11  be  comin'  oat  in  a  minute,  and  if 
we  don't  shift  nigher  to  the  van,  we  sha'n't  be  no 
wiser  than  we  are  now." 

The  speaker  was  right,  for  scarcely  had  they 
sannterea  towards  the  ominous-looking  Tehicle  than 
there  was  a  bustle  among  the  policemen,  who  ranged 
themselves  in  a  double  row  extending  fh)m  the  prison 
to  the  Tan  door,  and  then  the  little  door  in  the  stone 
wall  was  opened,  revealing  a  passage  lined  with 
policemen  and  well  lit  with  gas.  T&  excitement 
among  the  mob  began  to  be  very  areat  Such  as 
could  pressed  round  the  door  through  which  the  pris- 
oners would  presently  emer^ ;  but  such  of  them  who 
were  kept  back  by  the  pobce,  and  lost  all  chance  of 
a  fiurewell  peep  at  their  friends,  set  up  a  shouting 
of  their  names,  —  the  deep  voices  of  the  bull-dog 
men  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  curiously 
mingling,  in  hopes  that  those  called  on  would  hear 
and  answer.  **  Peter  I  Peter  I  I  *m  here,  Peter  I " 
**  Johnny  I  Johnny  Sullivan  I "  "  What  cheer, 
Jack  !  Give  us  a  word.  Jack  1  Suke  's  here.  Jack, 
lad  r  "  That  you,  Teddy  ?  Good  by,  old  son ! " 
«  Peter !  I  'm  here,  Peter  !  "  The  Babel  was  bad 
enough  before  the  prisoners  emerged,  but  when  they 
did,  being  handed  along  the  passage,  and  out  into 
the  street  from  officer  to  officer,  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  the  hubbub  was  truly  deafening.  Peter, 
a  smart  young[  pickpocket,  responded  cheerfully  to 
the  call  for  him,  bawling  to  Jane  that  he  was  all 
right,  and  that  she  was  to  be  sure  to  keep  up  her 
pecker.  Next  came  a  melancholy  man,  well  dressed 
and  with  gray  hair,  whose  pale  face  nobody  recog- 
nized, and  who  passed  into  the  van  woftilly  cast 
down.  Then  came  the  person  whom  the  magnifi- 
cent woman  had  protested  would  only  get  six 
months. 

**  There  he  is  I  There 's  Jerry  I  How  much, 
Jerry?  " 

"  Three  stretch ! "  replied  Jerry,  mournfully,  and 
in  he  went  without  another  word.  What  a  "  stretch  " 
may  be  I  won't  attempt  to  guess  ;  but  when  Jerry's 
friends  heard  that  he  was  afflicted  with  three  of 
them,  they  stared  at  each  other  aghast,  and  one  of 
the  men  said  to  the  women,  **  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  your  six  months,  Poll  ?  "  To  which  Poll 
replied  nothing,  but  began  mopping  at  her  eyes 
with  a  lace-edged  handkerchief  m  a  very  affecting 
manner.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession  Jacks, 
Teddys,  and  Johnnys.  Johnny  was  a  spry  young 
thief  aged  about  mneteen,  and  the  young  female 
waiting  for  him  resolutely  thrust  both  her  hands 
^there  was  a  ring  on  the  marriage  finger)  on  each 
Bide  of  a  policeman's  ears,  and  endeavored  to  touch 
Johnny  as  he  passed ;  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
allowed.  **  Never  mind,  old  gal ;  kiss  the  kid  for 
me,  will  yer  ?  It  will  soon  spin  round,  don't  yer 
know,"  said  he,  his  voice  growing  fainter  as  he  pen- 
etrated into  the  van,  the  latter  few  words  being  cut 
off  almost  by  the  slamming  of  the  door  of  his  com- 
partment. 

Then  came  a  great  ruffian  with  handcuff's  on,  and 
looking  still  uns^e  without  a  muzzle  ;  then  a  wo- 
man, who  playfully  chucked  the  officer  on  the  van 
steps  under  the  chzn,  and  went  in  laughing. 


"  The  brazen  wretch ! "  said  somebody  at  my  el- 
bow ;  and  looking  round,  there  was  my  female  friend 
with  her  little  boy.  At  the  very  instant  out  came 
her  husband.  A  j^aunt,  big-boned  young  man  in 
ragged  fustian,  stained  as  though  he  had  tried  his 
hand  at  no  end  of  things.  He  came  out  of  the 
prison  smiling,  and  evidoutly  bent  on  smiling,  but 
when  he  saw  the  woman  and  the  boy  he  broke  down. 

"  Good  by,  dear  I  Good  by,  Joe  I  You  must 
keep  up,  you  know,  even  for  the  boy's  sake,  and 
when  —  " 

He  was  the  last,  and  in  a  jiffy  the  doors  were 
slammed  to,  and  locked,  the  driver  cbiq)ed  to  his 
horses,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  business. 

OUR  FRIENDS'  FRIENDS. 

That  "  our  friends'  friends  are  our  friends,"  I 
have  heard  repeated  so  freouently,  that  I  begin  to 
think  some  danger  exists  of  the  phrase  taking  root 
and  rank  as  a  proverb;  and  to  any  such. result  I  en- 
tertain grave  oojections.  Like  those  meat-lozenges 
which  contain  the  sustenance  of  a  whole  family,  and 
yet  are  so  small  and  compact  they  can  be  stowed 
away  conveniently  in  one's  w^stcoat  pocket,  so 
proverbs  are  libraries  of  wise  writings,  vast  treasures 
of  experience  condensed  and  compressed  into  brief 
lines,  which  can  be  carried  easily  in  the  memory. 
Still  it  behooves  us  to  have  our  meat-lozenges  and 
our  proverbs  alike  made  of  proper  materials,  or  much 
inconvenience  may  arise.  In  fact,  just  as  we  have, 
now  and  then,  a  committee  testing  the  purity  of  our 
food,  ^  we  need  that  occasionally  a  sort  of  inquest 
should  be  held  touching  our  proverbs ;  to  pronounce 
upon  their  worth,  and  decide  as  to  the  presence  of 
adulteration  in  their  composition.  It  is  desirable 
that  at  intervals  a  spurious  proverb  should  be,  as  it 
were,  nailed  to  the  counter,  and  its  falsity  adver- 
tised. At  present,  there  is  no  security  about  the 
matter ;  we  are  without  guaranties  of  any  kind.  It 
is  open  to  any  man  to  utter  a  terse  line,  and  pro- 
claim it  a  proverb.  There  are  always  undlscrim- 
inating  people  about  upon  whom  a  bad  half-crown 
can  be  palmed  off*;  similarly,  there  are  always  crowds 
to  be  found  willing  to  accept  and  reverence  as  a 
genuine  article  any  utterance  that  has  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  proverb. 

For  proverbs  are  unquestionably  popular.  They 
are  very  handy  and  convenient.  A  man  may  set 
up  for  being  a  sage  on  the  strength  of  a  stock  of 
them,  if  he,  will  only  quote  them  with  a  decent  re- 
gard for  appositeness ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary disputant,  a  wise  saw  is  a  favorite  weapon  of 
offence.  "  You  know  the  proverb,"  he  begins,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  to  knocx  down  his  interlocutor 
with  a  sage-sounding  apophthegm,  —  a  string  of 
words  closely  pressed  together,  like  pig-tail  tobacco, 
until  it  is  hanl  in  substance,  and  sharp  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  capable  of.  inflicting  a  trenchant  blow. 
Moreover,  in  general  estimation,  a  proverb  is  a  final 
judgment ;  from  it  there  is  no  appeal,  and  whoever 
presumes  to  run  counter  to  it,  or  to  express  disbelief 
in  it,  or  contempt  for  it,  is  regarded  as  a  curiously 
abominable  person,  altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  so- 
cial convention,  standing  apart  from  human  sympa- 
thies, occup}nng  an  isolated  situation  ;  much  as  that 
Grerman  theologian  in  the  story,  who  startled  a  party 
of  grave  divines  discussing  a  doctrinal  auestlon,  by 
stating  "  that  Saint  Paul  was  no  donot  a  clever 
man,  but  that  for  his  part  he  did  n't  agree  with  him." 
If  you  don't  believe  in  proverbs, — the  distilled  es- 
sence of  wisdom,  —  what  do  you  believe  in  ?  the 
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world  demands  indignaiitly,  and  at  once  declines 
all  further  discussion  with  the  onbelieTer. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  de- 
sirable that  every  man  who  encounters  «  spurious  or 
delusive  proverb  stealing  into  life  and  creoit,  diould 
do  his  best  to  knock  it  on  the  head,  and  put  an  end 
to  it  as  speedily  as  may  be.  He  should  root  oat  at 
once,  as  he  would  a  weed  in  his  garden,  any  such 
erroneous  maxim,  for  the  longer  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  choldns  and  hindering  the  growth  of  gen- 
nine  flowers  of  wisdom,  so  certainly  will  it  become 
more  mischievous,  and  the  more  difficult  to  destroy. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
in  op|)08ition  to  the  notion  above  mentioned  aa  to 
our  mends'  firienda  being  our  friends. 

Our  friends*  friends  our  friends?  They  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  state  a  case  in 
point. 

My  name  is  Brown,  we  H  say.  I  have  a  friend 
named  Jones.  He  has  a  friend  named  Robinson. 
I  have  a  ereat  regard  for  Jones.  I  have  no  regard 
at  all  for  Kobinson.  Why  should  I  have  anv  regard 
for  Bobinson  ?  That  is  the  question.  Kobinson 
has  no  regard  for  me.  We  meet  occasionally — not 
oftener  t£in  we  can  help,  I  dare  say — and  are  tol- 
erably civil  to  each  other,  out  of  respect  for  our 
common  friend  Jones ;  but  I  decline  to  consider 
Jones's  friend  as  my  friend.  I  d<»'t  like  him ;  I  see 
nothing  in  him  ;  he  appears  to  me  a  singularly  un- 
interesting and  disagreeable  person.  I  'm  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  peculiar  charm  Bobinson  poa- 
sesses  that  draws  Jones  to  him  ;  at  the  same  tune, 
I  've  no  doubt  whatever  Ihat  Robinson  does  n't  like 
me  (for  it's  an  understood  rule  that  the  people  we 
don't  like  don't  like  us).  I  dare  say  he  sees  nothing 
in  me  ;  thinks  me  dull  and  disaereeablo  ;  and  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  pectuiar  chann  /  possess 
that  draws  his  friend  Jones  to  me.  Meanwhile, 
Jones  —  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  of 
men,  bless  his  heart  I — is  striving,  has  been  striving 
for  long  years,  to  bring  us  together,  to  make  us  un- 
derstand and  like  each  other.  Very  soon  after  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  makin?  his  acquaintance  —  an 
Mquaintance  which,  I  am  liappy  to  say,  has  since 
ripened  into  a  most  cordial  friendship — I  remember 
good  old  Jones  saying,  in  his  cheery,  hearty  way : 
^'  Bj^  the  by,  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  inend 
Romnson.  I  must  make  a  point  of  it  Robinson  is 
a  very  superior  fellow  ;  in  tact,  he 's  one  of  the  best 
of  fellows.  You  11  like  Robinson  so  much  ;  I  'm 
sure  vou  wilL  You  're  just  suited  to  each  other. 
Toull  get  on  capitally  together,  not  a  doubt  of  it" ; 
and  so  on. 

Of  course,  after  this,  we  were  duly  brought  to- 
gether, and  introduced.  Well,  the  rault  was  a 
total  failure,  —  we  did  n't  find  that  we  were  in  the 
least  suited  to  each  other  j  we  did  n't  get  on  at  all 
capitally  together.  Some  mezplicable  hitch  inter- 
fered with  the  success  of  Jones's  plans.  He  was 
disappointed,  it  was  evident;  he  had  expected  a 
different  result  Still,  he  was  not,  he  never  has 
been,  without  ho|>e  that  the  same  excellent  under- 
standing that  exists  between  him  and  his  friends 
may  be  eventually  established  between  his  friends 
themselves.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  perhaps  — 
in  the  exceeding  kindliness  of  ms  nature — he  had 
somewhat  overrated  the  good  qualities,  if  such  ex- 
isted, of  Robinson ;  I  think  I  went  a  little  fiirther, 
and  avowed  that,  to  be  i)lain  with  him  (Jones),  I 
did  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bobinson, 
and  failed  to  see  any  legitimate  srounds  for  his 
(Jones's)  extraordinary  partiality  £r  him.    I  have 


litde  doubt  that  much  the  same  sort  of  4iw*n|nian 
took  place  between  Jones  and  Bobinson  in  relattoo 
to  myself.  However,  Jones  met  me  at  once  (as  ha 
probably  met  Robinson),  with  a  statement  tint  it 
really  was  not  right  in  such  matters  to  be  in  too 

Et  a  hurry;  that^Bolnnaon's  merits  were  not  paw 
of  a  nature  so  superficial  and  transpareDt  ai 
)  discernible  on  the  instant,  but  stiU,  that  they 
were  existent,  indispotaUe,  all  the  same.  Jones 
pledged  his  word  aa  to  sttch>  being  the  case ;  uA 
that,  in  reference  to  such  a  superior  man  as  Bobii^ 
son,  whom  I 'should  some  day  learn  to  love  and  Ttloe 
as  I  ought,  it  did  not  do  at  all  to  adont  hasty  Tienin 
or  to  mah  precipitately  to  unfr^vorable  conclosioQa 
Much  matter  or  the  same  kind  was  lu^  by  my 
fiiend  Jones.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  immense  regard  for  Jones,  htt  aip^ 
ments  have  not  greatly  affected  my  opinions.  I 
think  just  the  same  of  fiobinson  as  I  did  at  ^e  be- 
ginning ;  I  did  n't  like  him  then,  and  I  don't  lUw. 
him  now ;  and  if  Jones  still  imagines  — and  be  does 
so,  unquestionably  —  that  I  shau  ever  be  broofffat  to 
regard  his  friend  as  I  do  himself;  to  make  hit  mend 
mtj  friend,  in  fact ;  well^  then,  Jones  is  very  mvch 
mistaken,  that 's  all  I  've  got .  to  say  about  tha 
matter. 

Now,  how  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted 
for?    How  is  it  that  fix>m  the  ^t  Robinson  and  I 
have  stood  aloof  from  each  other  ?  We  shake  handi 
as  warmly  as  possible  with  Jones ;  as  coldly  as  may 
be  with  each  other.    We  talk  in  the  most  intimate 
and  firiendly  way  with  Jones;  very  distantly  and 
monosyllabically  with  each  other.    If,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  finend  and  his  friend,  I  venture  upon  a 
jocose  observation,  I  can  always  rely  upon  Jones's 
hearty  laughter  and  applause ;  even  if  the  kindly 
fellow  is  not  really  amused  by  my  small  sally,  be 
feiffns  so  to  be,  so  admirably,  that  it  does  just  ai 
well ;  whereas  Robinson  looks  pretematurally  grafe, 
and  evidently  sees  nothing  in  what  I  have  said  to 
justify  mirth,  —  but  quite  the  contrary.    If  I  tell  a 
story,  Robinson  trumps  it  with  a  better  one,  —  or 
oasts  doubt  or  ridicule  upon  my  narrative, — orso^ 
gests  that  it  is  not  true,  or  that  it  is  by  no  meau 
new :  that  he  heard  it  first  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy ;  and  then  he  demands,  with  ^*  bitter  ironv,"  as  it 
is  called  in  novels,  whether  I  am  prepared  with  any 
fiirther  quotations  firom  Joe  Miller's  Jest-book?  Of 
course,  Ifeel  bound,  as  a  matter  of  self-resp^t,  to 
pursue  a  somewhat  analc^ous  course  of  action  in  re- 
gard to  Robinson.    He  does  n't  presume  to  make 
jokes,  or  anything  approaching  them, — probably  for 
very  suflicient  reasons.     But  occasionally  he  at- 
tempts what  he  considers,  doubtless,  a  sagacious  and 
superior  observation:    some  threadbare  platitude 
spoken  sententiously,  with  ridiculous  solemnity  of 
manner.    Poor  old  Jones  —  bless  him,  I  sav  apin ! 
—  listens  attentivelv,  looks  s^pathetic,  and  tnes  to 
think  that  he  has  been  enhghtened  by  Bobinson'f 
dreariness.    I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  grin  os- 
tentatiously on  those  occasions,  to  treat  Rooinson'i 
remark  as  though,  instead  of  being  foil  of  meaning 
and  purpose,  it  were  intensely  and  wildly  funny;  I 
reward  nim  with  sarcastic  applause,  and  racomincnd 
him  by  all  means  to  become  a  contributor  to  the 
comic  periodicals  of  the  daj.    He  does  n't  look  pa^ 
tioularly  pleasant  after  this  conduct  of  mine;  pe^ 
haps  it  would  be  a  little  surprising  if  he  were  tola* 
sa     Meanwhile,  Jones— with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
suspicion  that  evervthing  is  not  as  it  should  be-- 
pats  ua  both  on  the  back,  laughs  with  one  side  of  ha 
mouth,  in  justice  to  my  powers  of  humor,  and 
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drawB  down  the  other  side  of  hia  month,  out  of  com- 
plimeDt  to  Robinson's  pom^us  seriousness,  and 
koks  fbrward  hopefully  to  a  tune  when  we  shall  un- 
dcarstandeach  other  bletter,  and  be  brought  nearer 
together,  and  be,  altogether,  as  thoroug^hly  en  rap- 
pert  with  each  other  as  we  aare  with  him,  which,  I 
nave  no  h^tation  in  saying,  we  never  shall  be,  or 
ai^thin^  like  it. 

Now,  if  I  thought  that  this  was  an  individual  and 
peculiar  case,  having  reference  to  myself  alone,  and 
attributable  wholly  to  my  own  eccentric  idiosyncra- 
sy, I  should  hesitate  very  much  about  setting  it 
forth  in  this  full  and  frank  way.  I  should  conclude 
that  my  inability  to  t<^rate  Jones's  friend,  Robin- 
son, was  a  sort  of  congenital  and  constitutional  mal- 
ady, regarding  which  physicians  were  in  vain,  and 
wlaeh  it  behooved  me  therefore  to  endure  and  carry 
to  my  mve  as  composedly  and  decorously  as  I 
might.  DUt  I  find  that  the  diiOicnlt^  I  feel  about 
accepting  my  friend's  friend  as  my  friend  is  reflect- 
ed and  repeated  around  me  on  all  sides.  It  pervades 
socie^.  I  am  convinced  that  evei^  man  has  a 
friend  against  whose  friends  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
protest  strongly.  I  know  that  my  old  friend.  Green, 
we  11  say,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  understand 
m^  attachment  to  Jones*  He  sees  nothing  in  Jones ; 
thmks  him  —  he  has  avowed  as  much  —  obtuse  and 
tiresome  in  the  extreme.  In  Green's  eyes,  my 
friendship  for  Jones  is  as  unaccountable  as,  in  my 
eyes,  is  Jones's  friendship  for  Robinson.  I  doubt 
not,  also,  that  Robinson  has  a  friend,  named  Grey, 
^cmtity,  who  is  whoUv  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
tie  wmch  lunds  Robinson  to  Jones.  Grreen  and 
Grey  view  Jones  as  I  view  Robinson,  and  as  Robin- 
son views  me.  Each  ^ves  his  firiendship  to  his 
fiiend,  but  forbids  its  being  passed  on  to  his  friend's 
finend.  The  tlung  is  not  transferable.  You  may 
keep  it  yourself,  or  may  ^ve  it  back  to  its  donor ; 
but  von  must  not  hand  it  over  to  your  neighbor  on 
the  farther  side  of  yon.  Instances  in  point  are  con- 
stantly recurring.  It  seems  to  me  I  never  hear  of  a 
young  lady  about  to  be  maxried,  but  there  strikes 
upon  my  ear  a  chorus  of  her  firiends,  avowing  that 
•be  is  about  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man  who 
10  wholly  unworthy  of  her,  and  wonoerin^  what  she 
can  possibly  see  m  him  to  justify  her  in  making 
snch  an  enonnous  sacrifice,  oo,  when  a  man  mar- 
ries, all  his  friends  agree  that  they  aie  terribly  dis- 
appointed in  his  wife.  They  did  think  that  poor 
dear  old  So-and-so  would  have  made  a  better  choice. 
But  here  has  he  gone  and  married  a  woman,  who 
isn't  good-looking,  who  hasn't  any  money,  who 
doesn't  understand  him,  who  can't  appreciate  him, 
who,  &c.,  &c.,  —  altogether,  a  long  Dili  of  indict- 
ment against  the  lady,  simply  because  she  has  be- 
come poor  dear  old  So-and-so's  wife,  and  a  firiend 
whom  his  other  firiends  can*t  be  friends  with.  And 
in  these  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  finends  of  the 
wife  or  husband  are  only  of  accord  in  their  common 
antagonism  to  the  object  of  the  wife  or  husband's 
choice ;  and  fer  the  better  expression  of  this,  they 
sink  temporarily  the  otiaer  difierences  existing  among 
and  dividing  them :  they  are  only  harmonious  sing- 
ing this  one  chorus;  that  over,  a  hopeless  discora 
prevails  among  them  again. 

Does  a  mother  ever  love  her  son's  lady4ove? 
Does  she  not  always,  announcing  his  engagement, 
neak  of  him  with  a  sort  of  fond  pity  as  ^  Poor 
Oharies  "  (or  Thomas,  or  Henry,  as  the  case  may 
be) ;  *^  he 's  so  impulsive,  vou  know,  and  he  became 

2mte  infatuated  about  the  girL     What  could  we 
0  but  consent  ?  "    And  then  she  proceeds  to  hope. 


—  with  a  sigh  that  demonstrates  she  hopes  without 
confidence,  almost  apainst  hope,  —  that  everything 
may  prove  to  be  orckred  for  the  best,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  he  may  be  happy  with  his  idol ;  whom 
it  is  clear  she  holds  to  be  a  young  person  of  small 
account,  successftd,  by  play  with  her  eyes  and  other 
female  artifices,  in  entrapmng  the  affections  of  a 
rather  weak  young  man.  Does  a  father  ever  love 
his  dauffhter's  lover  ?  Does  he  not  rather  look  upon 
him  as  his  natural  enemy :  u])6ettin^  his  household 
eods,  breaking  up  his  domestic  circle,  and  stealing 
from  him  his  child  ?  Has  not  the  indignant  parent 
become,  as  a  consequence,  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  hackneyed  of  ^^ures  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
and  is  not  his  indignation  mvariably  kindled  by  the 
fact,  that  his  daughter  has  chosen  for  herself  a  friend 
who  cannot  be  k%8  friend  ?  When  at  last  he  con- 
sents to  her  union,  is  it  not  with  loud  lamentation 
over  her  folly  and  degeneracy,  and  with  a  severe 
distrust  of  the  integrity  of  the  man  who  is  about  to 
call  her  wife  ?  D^  he  not  wrangle  with  him  over 
the  settlement  to  be  made  upon  the  marriage :  tying 
him  up  at  last  in  the  tightest  suit  of  parchment  fet- 
ters the  law  can  fiimish?  Does  he  not  consider 
him  as  a  person  capable,  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
of  dying  and  leaving  his  widow  totally  unprovided 
for,  or  of  becoming  bankrupt  and  destitute,  with 
the  most  evil  intentions  of  applying  his  wife's  prop- 
erty to  the  relief  of  his  own  necessities,  and  ot  suo- 
jecting  her,  personally,  to  all  sorts  of  gross  ill-usage  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  forlorn  and  fearful  tlub  the 
position  of  a  bridegroom  at  a  wedding-breakfast  ? 
True,  he  has  the  support  of  his  friend  the  grooms- 
man on  the  occasion,  who,  however,  does  not  look 
cordially  on  the  bride,  and  maintains  within  himself 
that  his  fnend  has  made  a  very  decided  mistake  in 
leading  her  to  the  altar,  and  will  bitterly  rue  his 
marriage-day  before  no  very  long  time  is  over  his 
head.  But  every  one  else  is  at  war  with  the  bride- 
eyoom.  The  fether  and  mother  are  of  course  against 
him,  and  fail  altogether  to  understand  their  daugh- 
ter's conduct  in  accepting  his  suit.  He 's  her  friend, 
not  theirs.  The  bndemaids  cry  at  him ;  is  he  not 
taking  finom  them  their  dearest  darling  firiend  Mary 
Janer  Again,  he's  her  friend,  and  not  theirs. 
The  bride's  trustees  eye  him  with  suspicion,  as  a 
man  who  will,  without  doubt,  try  to  upset  the  set- 
tlement, and  give  them  no  end  of  trouble,  if  he  has 
the  chance.  Speeches  are  made  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. So  much  anxiety  is  expressed  as  to  the  future 
happiness  of  the  newly-wedoed  pair,  that  it  is  clear 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  prevails  about  the  business. 
In  their  friend  the  bride,  the  assembled  guests  have 
every  confidence ;  she  will,  they  are  satisfied,  do  her 
duty  punctiliously  in  her  new  state  of  life.  It  is  in 
relation  to  her  friend  and  husband  that  their  mis- 

§ivings  arise, — gathering  above  his  head  like  a 
ark  cloud.  Should  he  conduct  himself  worthily, 
they  frankly  avow  the^  shall  be  agreeabl;^  disap- 
pointed. But  if  otherwise,  the  sad  satisfaction  will 
remain  to  them,  that  thev  predicted  as  much  from 
the  very  first  moment  they  learned  of  their  dear 
fiiend's  intended  marriage  with  a  friend  who  was 
no  fiiend  of  theirs. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  our  friends'  friends  as  our  friends 
is  a  matter  of  modem  discovery,  —  a  sensation  of 
quite  modem  growth.  The  thine  has  been  noted 
and  descanted  upon  long  ago.  I  aecline,  therefore, 
to  accept  in  regard  to  it  mat  standing  solution  of 
all  questions  which  certain  sages  are  forever  proffer- 
ing us,  ike  moral  obliquity  and  cynicism  of  the  age. 
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In  such  a  way  the  case  is  not  met  at  alL  Better 
explanations  are  to  be  obtained.  Taming  the  other 
day  to  that  inestimable  book,  Boewell's  Life  of  John- 
8011^  I  lighted  upon  the  biographer's  recital  of  how 
he  had  desired  to  establish  an  acquaintance  between 
his  friend,  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  his  other,  and  of 
course  more  important  friend.  Dr.  Johnson.  Bos- 
well,  living  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  found 
yet  a  difficulty  in  bringing  his  friends  together  upon 
friendly  terms.  Thereupon,  Sir  John  Pringle  — 
who  probably  hung  back  fix>m  Johnson  qmte  as 
earne8tl}r  a^  Johnson  hun^  back  from  him  —  ex- 
plained ingeniously :  *'  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in 
mathematics,  where  two  things  equal  to  a  third  are 
equal  between  themselves,  xou  agree  with  John- 
son as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me  as 
a  mi/ldle  quantity ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not 
agree."  This  seems  to  me  a  very  concise  and  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  case.  I  and  my  friend  and 
his  friend  resemble  in  fact  three  pieces  out  of  a 
child's  puzzle.  The  projections  and  indentations 
of  piece  No.  1  fit  on  to  the  indentations  and  projec- 
tions of  piece  No.  2.  Bat  between  piece  No.  1  and 
piece  No.  8  there  is  no  sort  of  accord ;  wide  gaps 
appear  between  them ;  and  unless  piece  No  2  is  in- 
serted to  link  and  unite  them  compactly,  it  is  en- 
tirely without  avail  to  keep  thrusting  them  together. 
They  indeed  are  without  any  point  of  contact  and 
a^ement  whatever,  albeit  they  are  adapted  ad- 
mirably to  the  differently  shaped  right  and  left 
piece  No.  2.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  our  fiiends  have  various  sides  to  their  charac- 
ters. To  one  of  these  we  are  perfectly  suited,  and 
thence  our  friendship.  But  as  to  the  other  sides  we 
are  without  information,  until  we  find  them  suiting 
other  friends,  with  whom  we  ourselves  have,  and 
can  have,  no  correspondence,  —  except  in  the  most 
accidental  way. 

In  relation  to  Boswell's  story,  I  may  mention  that 
one  misgiving  occurs  to  me.  He  describes  Sir 
John  Pringle  as  "  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend.** 
We  are  therefore  invited  to  the  consideration  as 
to  whether  friendship  can  be  hereditary.  Is  the 
friend  of  the  father  usually  the  friend  of  the  son  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  'm  inclined  to  think  not.  In- 
deed, 1  fancy  we  have  all  of  us  somewhat  unfavora- 
ble memories  in  connection  with  the  early  friends 
of  our  family,  who,  in  the  pauses  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  our  seniors,  affected  to  take  an  interest  in 
us,  the  children  of  the  house,  and  made  irrelevant, 
if  not  disagreeable  inquiries  touching  our  names 
and  ages,  our  progress  at  school,  and  the  extent  of 
our  powers  of  construing,  the  while  they  prisoned 
us  at  their  knees,  and  were  careful  to. smooth  our 
hair  systematically  and  elaborately  the  wrong  way, 
until  the  process  made  our  scalps  tingle,  and  invol- 
untary tears  start  into  our  eyes.  It  is  possible  that 
these  parental ,  friends  sometimes  "  tipped  "  us  on 
our  quitting  home  to  resume  our  studies;  but  I 
think  they  as  often  disappointed  our  rea.sonable 
hopes  in  that  respect.  In  maturer  life,  these  people 
now  and  then  visit  us,  —  especially  when  they  want 
something  out  of  us,  —  and  accost  us  somewhat 
truculently :  their  palpable  object  being  to  dispar- 
age us,  and  lessen  our  self-importance  as  much  as 
possible.  If  we  demur  to  this  fashion  of  treatment, 
our  visitor  generally  waxes  indignant.  "Why,  I 
knew  your  father  when  he  was  onfy  so  high,"  he  ex- 
claims, placing  his  open  hand  in  quite  ridiculous 
proximity  to  the  floor.  Now,  it  has  never  seemed 
to  me  that  upon  this  fact  of  having  known  my  father 
in  his  days  c^f  diminutiveness  any  fancy  value  ought 


to  be  set.  The  thing  may  be  curious,  but  it  cannot 
be  of  any  real  worth,  —  and  I  particularly  object  to 
its  being  made  a  means  of  slighting  me  personalhr, 
and  fuither,  of  dwarfing  my  oalance  at  my  bank- 
er's,—  which,  I  may  mention  confidentially,  can 
seldom  afford  submission  to  any  such  operation. 
No,  I  am  convinced  that  our  frithers'  friends  are  not 
necessarily  our  friends ;  nor  are  our  friend^  fiiends. 
We  do  not  acquire  friends  by  right  of  inheritanee, 
nor  can  they  be  selected  for  us  by  others.  We  have 
to  choose  and  make  firiendships  for  ourselves.  These 
are  the  only  genuine,  and  Intimate,  and  lasting,— 
all  others  are  spurious  and  delusive,  and  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  matter  of  fiiendship,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  to  beware  of  counterfeits. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  intending  to  halt,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  reader, 
who  had  accompanied  and  borne  with  me  in  mj 
treatment  of  the  subject,  that  I  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  facts  out  of  which  this  dissertation 
has  arisen.  I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  a  candid  penon ; 
and  I  extremely  reprobate  any  line  of  conduct  ap- 
proximate to  what  the  lawyers  call  **  snatching  a 
judgment"  While  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  Tidue 
of  my  opinions  underrated,  I  also  object  to  any  ex- 
trinsic stress  being  laid  upon  them,  and  I  am  ptinc-. 
tilious,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  attributable  should  be  plainly  set  forth. 
Moreover,  I  am  confident,  that  if  I  have  not  by  mj 
arguments  won  from  my  reader  acquiescence  in  my 
views  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  I  shall  nev- 
ertheless win  his  entire  sympathy  and  support  un- 
der the  special  conditions  I  am  about  to  state.  This 
I  will  do  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  my  friend  Jones  and 
of  his  friend  Robinson.  (Those  are  not,  of  cootk, 
their  real  names,  any  more  than  my  own  patron3nmc 
is,  what  I  stated  it  to  be, —  Brown.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration,  I  will  continue  so  to  call 
them.)  Well,  I  have  ffelt  myself  much  aggrieved 
by  the  conduct  of  my  firiend  Jones  arising  oat  of 
his  intimate  connection  with  his  fiiend  Bobinson. 
The  thing  has  not  happened  merely  once  or  twice,— 
but  thrice  and  more.  To  say  that  I  have  been 
writing  under  a  feeling  of  exasperation  woold  be, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  matter  too  strongly.  Bat  I  can- 
not resist  —  I  avow  it  openly  —  a  sensation  of  an- 
noyance due  to  certain  slights  which  accidentaUf 
or  otherwise  have,  83  I  conceive,  been  put  upon  me 
by  my  friend  Jones.  This  sensation  may  possibly 
have  affected  mv  views  upon  friends  and  mendshiy. 

The  slights  alluded  to  have  come  about  in  this 
wise.  Not  long  ago  I  proposed  to  Jones  a  little 
walking-tour ;  he  fell  in  with  my  project  heartily 
We  purchased  Bradshaw  (it  is  always  right  to  cainr 
a  Bradshaw  on  a  walking-tour,  for  fear  of  acciden^ 
and  Ordnance  maps,  settled  our  plans,  and  packed 
our  knapsacks.  At  the  Ust  moment,  Jones  «yi 
suddenly :  "  I  thought  you  would  n't  object  I  *^ 
asked  another  man  to  join  us.  He 's  very  fond  a 
walking ;  he 's  my  old  friend  Robinson."  And  anre 
enough  Bobinson  came  with  us :  ftrust  him  for  being 
anywhere  where  he  could  make  himself  diaagreear 
ble !  Of  course  there  was  an  end  of  pleasnre  two. 
The  tour  became  a  dreary  pilgrimage.  We  —  that 
is,  I — had  a  wretched  ten  days  of  it  We  all  Q^ 
relied;  we  could  agree  about  nothing ;  andlbeheve 
all  arrived  home  on  different  days  by  differow 
routes.  I  would  as  soon  take  a  long  turn  on  the 
treadmill  as  another  tour  if  Jones's  friend  Robins* 

is  to  make  one  of  the  party  1  ^^ 

Again,  I  was  ill,  miserable,  confined  to  the  honie 
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jnth  a  wretched  cold  and  generalljr  disordered  sys- 
tem. I  write  to  Jones  entreating  lum  to  come  and 
see  me, — to  spend  an  evening  with  a  depressed  in- 
valid. He  promises  to  come.  The  looked-for  ad- 
Tent  of  Jones  is  a  thing  of  Tast  importance  in  the 
limited  area  of  my  sicl^-room.  I  long  for  the  sight 
of  my  friend's  friendly  face.  I  pile  up  the  fire,  and 
have  the  hearth  swept ;  easy-chairs  drawn  towards 
it,  and  the  cribbage-t)oard  looked  out.  I  shall  have 
an  hour  or  two's  pleasant  gossip  with  my  fnend 
Jones,  and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  heart  lighter  by 
many  pounds  than  it  has  been  for  lone«  long  niglgs. 
What  nappens  ?  I  am  listening  for  Jones's  knock 
when  there  comes  the  postman's,  and  a  letter ;  Jones 
is  very  sorry ;  when  he  promised  to  give  me  a  look 
in,  he  had  entirelv  forgotten  that  he  was  already  en- 
caged to  plav  whist  at  Bobinson's.  He  hopes  I  'm 
better ;  he  '11  come  round  some  other  evening ;  and 
be 's  mine,  very  truly,  Joshua  Joneb.  Some  other 
evening  1  It  was  that  evening  I  wanted'  him,  more 
than  any  other  evening  in  the  year.  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  me  and 
Bobinson,  ou^ht  he  not  to  have  thrown  over  Bobin- 
son  ?    I  put  It  to  you. 

One  more  instance,  and  I  conclude.  It  occurred 
onl^  yesterday.  I  happened  to  have  a  pressing  oc- 
casion for  ten  pounds,  and  I  had  not  the  money  in 
my  pocket;  I  am  not  above  owning  it.  Even  a 
Rothschild  may  have  a  pressing  occasion  for  ten 
pounds,  and  find  that  he  has  not  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  am  not  a  Rothschild ;  far  from  it.  I 
went  to  Jones.  *'  My  dear  Jones,"  I  said,  **  lend  me 
ten  pounds."  His  face  changed ;  I  knew  what  was 
coming.  ^*  My  dear  Brown,  I  'm  sorry ;  if  you  'd 
only  come  vesterday  1 "  he  said. 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

<*  Well,  the  &ct  is,  between  ourselves,  my  fnend 
Robinson  called  this  morning,  —  not  half  an  hoyr 
ago,  —  and  borrowed  a  cool  fifty  of  me.  I  should 
have  so  liked  to  assist  you ;  but,  my  dear  old  boy, 
it  can't  be  done,  I  'm  drained  dry!  For  a  week 
or  two,  I  hardly  know  where  I  shall  turn  for  money." 

I  will  do  Jones  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe 
he  was  quite  as  much  annoyed  as  I  was,  and  that 's 
saying  a  good  deal 

I  made  use  of  a  strong  expression  in  regard  to 
Bobinson. 

*'  Don't  say  that,"  said  Jones,  appealingly.  ^*  He 's 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world ;  you  11  l&e  him  im- 
mensely some  day,  when  you  know  him  as  well  as 
Ida" 

Now  I  ask  you,  can  I,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  entertain  favorable  views  of  my 
friend  s  friend  ? 


FATHER  GILES  OF  BALLYMOY. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  yean  since  I,  Archibald  Green, 
first  entered  the  little  town  of  Ballymoy,  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
honestest  fellows  and  best  Christians  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  For  twenty 
years  he  and  I  were  fast  friends,  —  though  he  was 
much  my  elder.  As  he  has  now  been  ten  years  be- 
neath the  sod,  I  may  tell  the  story  of  our  first  meet- 

Ballymoy  is  a  so-called  town, — or  was  in  the  days 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  —  lying  close  to  the  shores 
of  Lough  Corrib,  in  the  county  Galway.  It  is  on 
the  road  to  no  place,  and,  as  the  end  of  a  road,  has 
in  itself  nothing  to  attract  a  traveller.  The  scenery 
of  Lough  Comb  b  grand, — but  the  lake  is  very 


larce,  and  the  fine  scenery  is  on  the  side  opposite  to 
BaJjymoy,  and  hardly  to  be  reached,  or  even  seen, 
fi^>m  that  place.  There  is  fishing,  but  it  is  lake 
fishing.  The  salmon  fishing  of  Lough  Corrib  is  far 
away  firom  Ballymoy,  —  where  the  uttle  river  runs 
away  from  the  lake  down  to  the  town  of  Galway. 
There  was  then  in  Ballymoy  one  single  street,  of 
which  the  characteristic  at  first  sight  most  striking  to 
a  stranger  was  its  general  appearance  of  being  thor- 
oughly wet  through.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  rain- 
water was  generally  running  down  its  unguttered 
streets  in  muddy,  random  rivulets,  hurrying  towards 
the  lake  with  true  Irish  impetuosity,  but  that  each 
separate  house  looked  as  though  the  walls  were 
reeking  with  wet ;  and  the  alternated  roofs  of  thatch 
and  slate,  —  the  slated  houses  being  just  double  tha 
height  of  those  that  were  thatch(3,  —  assisted  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  in  forming  this  opin- 
ion. The  lines  were  broken  everywhere,  ana  at 
every  break  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  a  fi^e 
entrance  for  the  waters  of  heaven.  The  population 
of  Ballymoy  was  its  second  wonder.  There  had 
been  no  famine  then ;  no  rot  among  the  potatoes ; 
and  land  round  the  town  was  let  to  cottiers  for  nine, 
ten,  and  even  eleven  pounds  an  acre.  At  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  night,  able- 
bodied  men  were  to  be  seen  standing  in  the  streets, 
with  knee-breeches  unbuttoned,  with  stockings  roUed 
down  over  their  brogues,  and  with  swallow-tailed 
frieze  coats.  Nor,  though  thus  idle,  did  they  seem 
to  stiSer  any  of  the  distress  of  poverty.  There  were 
plenty  of  beggars,  no  doubt,  in  Ballymoy,  but  it 
never  struck  me  that  there  was  much  distress  in 
those  days.  The  earth  gave  forth  its  potatoes  freely, 
and  neither  man  nor  pi^  wanted  more. 

It  was  to  be  my  destiny  to  stay  a  week  at  Bally- 
moy, on  business,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  I  need 
not  trouble  the  present  reader.  I  was  not,  at  that 
time,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 

ale  of  Connaught  as  I  became  afterwards,  and  I 
certain  misgivings  as  I  was  driven  into  the  vil- 
lage on  a  jaunting  car  from  Tuam.  I  had  just  come 
down  from  Dublin  and  had  been  informed  that  there 
were  two  **  hotels  "  in  Ballymoy,  but  that  one  of  the 
^  hotels  "  might,  perhaps,  be  found  deficient  in  some 
of  those  comforts  whicn  I,  as  an  Englishman,  might 
require.  I  was  therefore  to  ask  for  the  ** hotel" 
kept  by  Fat  Kirwan.  The  other  hotel  was  kept  by 
Larry  kirwan ;  so  that  it  behooved  me  to  be  particu- 
lar. I  h&'J  made  the  journey  down  from  Dublin  in  a 
night  and  b  day,  travelling,  as  we  then  did  travel  in 
Ireland,  by  canal-boats  and  by  Bianconi's  long  cars ; 
and  I  had  dined  at  Tuam,  and  been  driven  over 
after  dinner  on  an  April  evening;  and  when  I 
reached  Ballymoy  I  was  tired  to  death  and  veiy 
cold. 

*^  Pat  Kirwan's  hotel,"  I  said  to  the  driver,  almost 
angrily.    ^*  Mind  you  don't  go  to  the  other." 

^^Shure,  yer  honor,  and  why  not  to  Larry's? 
You  'd  be  getting  better  enthertainment  at  Larry's, 
because  of  Tather  Giles." 

I  understood  nothing  about  Father  Giles,  and 
wished  to  understand  nothing.  But  I  did  under- 
stand that  I  was  to  go  to  Pat  Kirwan's  "  hotel,"  and 
thither  I  insisted  on  bein^  taken. 

It  was  quite  dusk  at  this  time,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  down  the  street  of  Balljrmoy,  carrying  before 
it  wild  gusfts  of  rain.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  March 
weather  comes  in  April,  and  it  comes  with  a  violence 
of  its  own,  though  not  with  the  cruelty  of  the  Eufflish 
east  wind.  At  this  moment  my  neck  was  ricked  by 
my  futile  endeavors  to  keep  my  head  straight  on  the 
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side  car,  and  the  water  had  got  under  me  opon  the 
teat,  and  the  hone  had  come  to  a  standstill  half  -a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  two  minutes,  and  my  apron 
had  been  trailed  in  the  mnd,  and  I  was  very  un- 
happy. For  the  last  ten  minutes  I  had  been  think- 
ing evil  of  erer^faing  Irish,  and  especially  Con- 
naught.  I  was  driven  up  to  a  queerly-fihaped  three- 
cornered  house  that  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  and*  which  seemed  to  possess  none  of  the  out- 
side appurtenances  of  an  inn.  **  This  can't  be  Fat 
Elirwan's  hotel,"  s^d  I.  ^  Faix  and  it  is  then,  yer 
honor,"  said  the  driver.  **And  barring  only  that 
Father  Giles — "  But  I  had  rung  the  bell,  and  as  the 
door  was  now  opened  by  a  barefooted  girl,  I  entered 
the  little  passage  without  hearing  anything  fiirther 
about  Father  Giles. 

Gould  I  have  a  bedroom  immediately,  —  with  a 
fire  in  it  ?  Not  answering  me  durecdy,  the  girl  led 
me  into  a  sitting-room,  in  which  my  nose  was  at 
once  treated  b^  mat  peculiar  perfimie  which  is  given 
out  by  the  relics  of  hot  whiskey  punch  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  sugar,  ^-  and  there  she  left  me. 

"  Where  is  Pat  Kirwan  himself?  "  said  I,  cominjg 
to  the  door,  and  blustering  somewhat  For,  let  it 
be  remembered,  I  was  very  tired ;  and  it  may  be  a 
fair  question  whether  in  the  &r  west  of  Ireland  a 
little  bluster  may  not  sometimes  be  of  service.  '*  If 
you  have  not  a  room  ready,  I  will  go  to  Larry  Kir- 
wan's,"  said  I,  showing  that  I  understood  the  bear- 
ings of  the  place. 

**  It 's  risht  away  at  the  furder  end  then,  yer  hon- 
or," said  the  driver,  putting  in  his  word,  "  and  we 
corned  by  it  ever  so  long  since.  But  shure  yer  honor 
would  n't  think  of  leaving  this  house  for  tiiat  ?  "  This 
he  said  because  Fat  Kirwan's  wife  was  close  behind 
him. 

Then  Mrs.  Kirwan  assured  me  that  I  could  and 
should  be  accommodated.  The  house,  to  be  sure,  was 
crowded,  but  she  had  already  made  arrangements, 
and  had  a  bed  ready.  As  for  a  fire  in  my  bedroom, 
she  could  not  recommend  that  ^'becase  the  wind 
blew  so  mortial  sthrong  down  the  chimney  since  the 
not  had  blown  off — bad  cess  to  it;  and  that  loon, 
Mick  Hackett,  would  n't  lend  a  hand  to  put  it  up 
again,  becase  there  were  jobs  going  on  at  the  big 
house ; — bad  luck  to  every  joint  of  nis  body,  thin," 
said  Mrs.  Kirwan,  with  great  eneigy.  Nevertheless 
she  and  Mick  Hackett  the  mason  were  excellent 
firiends. 

I  professed  myself  ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  bed- 
room without  the  fire,  and  was  led  away  up  stairs. 
I  asked  where  I  was  to  eat  my  breakfast  and  dine 
on  the  next  day,  and  was  assurod  that  I  should  have 
the  room  so  strongly  perfumed  with  whiskey  all  to 
myself.  I  had  been  rather  cross  before,  but  on  hear- 
ing this  I  became  decidedly  sulky.  It  was  not  that 
I  could  not  eat  my  breakfast  m  the  chamber  in 
question,  but  that  I  saw  before  me  seven  days  of 
absolute  misery,  if  I  could  have  no  other  place  of 
refuge  for  myself  than  a  room  in  which,  as  was  too 
plain,  all  Ballymoy  came  to  drink  and  smoke.  But 
there  was  no  alternative,  at  any  rate  for  that  night 
and  the  following  morning,  and  I  therefore  gulped 
down  my  anger  without  further  spoken  complaint, 
and  followed  the  barefooted  maiden  up  stairs,  seeing 
my  portmanteau  carried  up  before  me. 

Iroland  is  not  very  well  known  now  to  all  Eng- 
lishmen, but  it  is  much  better  known  than  it  wasm 
those  days.  On  this  my  first  visit  into  Connaught, 
I  own  that  I  was  somewhat  scared  lest  I  should  be 
made  a  victim  to  the  wild  lawlessness  and  gen- 
eral savagery  of  the  people ;  and  I  fimcied,  aa  in 


tiie  wet  windy  gloom  of  the  night,  I  could  tee  tk 
crowd  of  natives  standing  round  the  doors  of  the 
inn,  and  just  discern  their  naked  1^  and  old  bsl- 
tered  bats,  that  Ballymoy  was  {nrobably  one  of  thoR 
places  so  far  removed  from  civilization  andkw,aB 
to  be  an  unsafe  Tesidence  for  an  SWlish  Frotestet 
I  had  undertaken  tliis  service,  with  my  eyes  mm 
or  less  open,  and  was  determined  to  j^  throiidi  iriti 
it ; — but  I  confess  that  I  was  by  this  time  wre  to 
its  dangers.  It  was  an  early  resolution  with  me  thit 
I  would  not  allow  my  portmanteau  to  be  out  of  of 
s%ht  To  that  I  would  cUn^ ;  with  that  ever  doK 
to  me  would  I  live ;  on  thiit,  if  needful,  voold  1  die. 
I  therefore  required  that  it  should  be  canied  up  the 
narrow  stairs  before  me,  and  I  saw  it  depontcd 
safely  in  the  bedroom. 

The  stairs  were  very  narrow  and  very  stesj^ 
Ascending  them  was  like  climbing  into  a  bft.  Tbe 
whole  house  was  built  in  a  barbaroos,  imcinlixed 
manner,  and  as  fit  to  be  a  hotel  as  it  was  to  be  a 
chmt;h.  It  was  triangular  and  all  comen,— the 
most  uncomfortably  arranged  bmlding  I  had  erer 
seen.  From  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  was  called  omn 
to  turn  abruptly  into  the  room  destined  for  me;  W 
t^ere  was  a  side  step  which  I  had  not  noticed  under 
the  glimmer  of  tlie  small  tallow  candle,  and  I  Stan- 
bled  headlong  into  the  chamber,  uttering  imnreea- 
tions  against  Pat  Kirwan,  Ballymoy,  and  all  Con- 
naught.  I  hope  the  reader  will  remember  that  I 
had  travelled  for  thirty  consecutive  boon,  had 
passed  sixteen  in  a  small,  comfortless  canal-boit 
without  the  power  of  stretching  my  legs,  and  that 
the  wind  had  been  at  work  upon  me  sideways  fe 
the  last  three  hours.  I  was  terribly  tared,  and  I 
spoke  very  uncivilly  to  the  young  woman. 

'*  Shure,  yer  honor,  it 's  as  clane  as  dane,  and  as 
dhry  as  dlury,  and  has  been  slept  in  every  nisht 
since  the  b^  storm,"  said  the  girl  eood-hnmoredly. 
Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  someuing  more  abost 
Father  Giles,  of  which,  however,  I  could  catdi  noth- 
ing, as  she  was  bending  over  the  bed,  folding  down 
the  bedcloAee.  "  Fed  of  'em,"  said  she,  "they'i 
dhry  as  dhry."  I  did  feel  them,  and  the  sheets  were 
dry  «nd  clean,  and  the  bed,  thooffh  veiy  flnaD, 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  comfortable.  So  I  some- 
what softened  my  tone  to  her,  and  begged  her  to 
call  me  the  next  morning  at  eight  "  Shore,  yff 
honor,  and  Father  Giles  will  call  yer  hisself,"  laid 
the  giri.  I  begged  that  Father  Giles  might  be  in- 
structed to  do  no  such  thing.  The  giri,  howewr, 
insisted  that  he  would,  and  then  left  me.  CxwU  rt 
be  that  in  this  savage  place,  it  was  considered  to  w 
the  duty  of  the  parish  priest  to  go  round,  win 
matins  perhaps,  or  some  otner  abominable  papist  ccr 
emony ,  to  the  beds  of  all  the  strangers  ?  Mv  mother, 
who  was  a  strict  woman,  had  warned  me  vehemently 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Irish  priests,  and  L 
in  truth,  had  been  disposed  to  ridicule  her.  CooW 
it  be  that  there  were  such  machinations?  Was  n 
possible  that  my  trousera  might  be  refused  meiul  1 
had  taken  mass  ?  Or  that  force  would  be  pot  Bp« 
me  in  some  other  shape,  perhaps  equally  disagret- 
able  ?  , 

Regardless  of  that  and  other  horrors,  or  ^^*} 
should  perhaps  say,  determined  to  fiuie  manft^ 
whatever  horrors  the  night  or  morning  might  brmg 
vpon  me,  I  began  to  prepare  for  bed.  There  w» 
something  {feasant  in  the  romance  of  sleeping  » 
Pat  Kjrwan's  house  in  Ballymoy,  instead  of  m  bit 
own  room  in  Keppel  Street,  BusseU  Squaipe.  »>J 
chuckled  inwardly  at  Pat  Kirwan's  idea  of  •»  wWi 
and  unpacked  my  things.    There  was  a  little  tame 
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covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  on  which  I  esjMed  a 
«nudl  comb.  I  moved  the  comb  carefuli j  without 
toochia^  it,  and  bronght  the  table  up  to  my  bedade. 
I  put  out  my  bnifllies  and  dean  Hnen  for  the  mora- 
ing,  said  my  prayers,  defVing  Father  GKles  and  his 
maehinationfl,  and  jumped  into  bed.  The  bed  cer^ 
tanily  was  good,  and  the  sheets  were  very  pleasant 
Li  five  minutes  I* was  fast  asleep.  How  long  I  had 
lAsft  when  I  was  awakened  I  never  knew.  But  it 
was  at  some  hour  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  I  was 
disturbed  by  footsteps  in  mr  room,  and  on  jumping 
ap,  I  saw  a  tall,  stout,  elderlv  man  standing  with  his 
liack  towards  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  brush- 
inj?  his  clothes  with  the  utmost  care.  His  coat  was 
-sou  on  hb  back,  and  his  pantaloons  on  his  legs ;  but 
he  was  most  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  every  part 
<f  his  body  which  he  could  reach.  I  sat  upright, 
gazing  at  him,  as  I  thought  then,  for  ten  minutes,  — 
we  wul  say  that  I  did  so  perhaps  for  forty  seconds, 
-^and  of  one  Ihing  I  became  perfectly  certain, 
«— namely,  that  tiie  clothes-brush  was  my  own! 
Whether,  according  to  Irish  hotel  law,  a  gentleman 
nould  be  Justified  m  entering  a  strangei^  room  at 
midnight  ror  the  sake  of  brushing  his  dodies,  I  could 
not  say ;  but  I  felt  quite  sure  that  in  such  case,  he 
would  be  bound  at  least  to  use  the  hotel  brush  or 
his  own.  There  was  a  manifest  trespass  in  regard 
to  my  property. 

**  sir,"  said  I,  speaking  very  sharpl^r*  with  the 
idea  of  startling  him,  *^what  are  you  doing  here,  in 
this  chamber?^ 

"  'Deed,  then,  and  I  'm  sorry  I  Ve  waked  ye,  my 
boy,"  said  the  stout  gentleman. 

**  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  tell  me  what 
you  are  doine  here  ?  " 

**  Bedad,  then,  just  at  this  moment  it 's  brushing 
my  clothes,  I  am.    It  was  badly  they  wanted  it." 

^  I  dacre  say  they  did.  Ana  you  were  doing  it 
with  my  clothes-brush." 

<<  And  that 's  thrue  too.  And  if  a  man  has  n't  a 
clothes-brush  of  his  own,  what  else  can  he  do  but  use 
-flDmebody  else's  ?" 

^  I  think  it's  a  sreat  liberty,  sir,"  said  I. 

**  And  I  think  it's  a  little  one.  It's  only  in  the 
size  of  it  we  diflf^.  But  I  hes  your  pardon.  There 
is  your  brush.  I  hope  it  will  be  none  the  worse." 
Then  he  put  down  the  brush,  seated  himself  on  one 
of  the  two  chairs  which  the  room  contained,  and 
slowly  proceeded  to  pull  off  his  shoes,  looking  me  in 
the  face  all  the  while. 

^  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir  ?  "  said  I,  getting 
a  little  further  out  i^xn  under  the  clothes,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  table. 

^  I  am  going  to  bed,"  said  the  gentleman. 

«*  Going  to  bed  I  where  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  the  gentleman ;  and  he  still  went  on 
nntying  the  knot  of  nis  shoestring. 

It  had  always  been  a  theory  with  me,  in  regarxl 
not  only  to  my  own  country,  but  to  all  others,  that 
civilization  displays  itself  never  more  dearly  than 
when  it  ordains  that  eveiT  man  shall  have  a  bed  for 
himself.  In  older  days,  JBngHshmen  of  good  posi- 
tion «-  men  supposed  to  be  gentlemen  —  would  sleep 
together  and  think  nothing  of  it,  as  ladies,  I  am 
toM,  will  still  da  And  in  outlandish  regions,  up  to 
this  time,  the  same  practice  prevuls.  In  parts  of 
Spain  you  will  be  told  that  one  bed  offers  sufficient 
accommodation  for  two  men,  and  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica the  traveller  is  considered  to  be  lastidious  who 
tlunks  that  one  on  each  side  of  him  is  oppressive. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  with  ourselves  this  grand 
touchstone  of  civilization  has  not  yet  made  itself 


felt  For  aught  I  know,  there  might  be  no  such 
touchstone  in  Ccmnaught  at  alL  There  clearly 
seemed  to  be  none  such  at  BaUymo)r. 

**  Tou  can't  go  to  bed  here,"  said  I,  sitting  bolt 
uprifl^t  on  the  coucL 

«  Tou  11  find  you  are  wrooff  there,  my  fiiend," 
said  the  dderlv  genUeman.  ^But  make  yourself 
aisy,  I  won't  ao  you  the  least  hann  in  life,  and  L 
sleep  as  quiet  as  a  mouse." 

It  was  quite  dear  to  me  that  time  had  come  for 
acticm.  I  certainly  would  not  let  this  gentleman  get 
into  my  bed.  I  had  been  the  first  comer,  and  was 
for  the  night,  at  least,  the  proprietor  of  this  room. 
Whatever  might  be  the  custom  of  this  country  in 
these  wild  r^ons,  there  could  be  no  special  law  in 
the  land  justifying  the  landlord  in  soeh  treatment 
of  me  as  this. 

"  You  won't  sleep  here,  sir,"  said  I,  jumping  out  of 
the  bed,  over  the«table,  on  to  the  floor,  ana  confix>nt- 
ing  the  stranger,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  divest 
ing  himself  of  his  second  shoe.  **  You  won't  deep 
here  to-night,  and  so  you  may  as  well  go  away. 
With  that  I  picked  up  his  two  shoes,  took  them  to 
the  door,  and  chuckea  them  out  I  heard  them  go ' 
rattling  down  the  stairs,  and  I  was  glad  that  they 
made  so  much  noise.  He  would  see  that  I  was  (juite 
in  earnest  '*  You  must  fbllow  your  shoes,"  said  I, 
^  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

I  had  not  even  ^ret  seen  the  man  very  plainly, 
and  even  now,  at  this  time,  I  hardly  did  so,  though 
I  went  close  up  to  him  and  put  my  hand  upon  ms 
shoulder.  The  light  was  very  imperfect,  coming 
fW>m  one  small  farthing  canale,  wnich  was  nearly 
burnt  out  in  the  socket.  And  I,  myself,  was  con- 
fused, ill  at  ease,  and  for  the  moment  unobservant 
I  knew  that  the  man  was  dder  than  myself,  but  I 
had  not  recognized  him  as  being  old  enough  to  de- 
mand or  enjoy  personal  protection  by  reason  of  his 
age.  He  was  tall  and  big,  and  burly — as  he  ap- 
peared to  me  then.  Hitherto,  till  his  shoes  had  been 
chucked  away,  he  had  maintained  imperturbable 
good  humor.  When  he  heard  the  shoes  clattering 
aown  stairs,  it  seemed  that  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he 
began  to  talk  fast  and  in  an  angry  vdce.  I  would 
not  ai^e  with*  him,  and  I  did  not  understand  him, 
but  still  keeping  my  hand  on  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
I  insisted  that  he  should  not  sleep  tixere.  Go  away 
out  of  that  chamber  he  should. 

**  But  it 's  my  own,"  he  said,  shouting'the  words  a 
dozen  times.  ^*  It 's  my  own  room,  it 's  my  own 
room."  So  this  was  Pat  Kirwan  himself,  —  drunk 
probably,  or  mad. 

**  It  may  be  your  own,"  said  I ;  "  but  you  've  let 
it  to  me  for  to-night,  and  you  sha'n't  sleep  here." 
So  saying  I  backed  him  towards  the  door,  and  in  so 
doing  I  trod  upon  his  unguarded  toe. 

**  Bother  you,  thin,  for  a  pig-headed  Englishman," 
said  he.  ^  xou 've  kilt  me  entirdy  now.  So  take 
your  hands  off  my  neck,  will  ye,  before  you  have 
me  throttled  outright." 

I  was  sorry  to  Imve  trod  on  his  toe,  but  I  stuck  to 
him  all  the  same.  I  had  him  near  the  door  now, 
and  I  was  determined  to  put  him  out  into  the  pas- 
sage. His  fiice  was  very  round  and  very  red,  and  I 
thought  that  he  must  oe  drunk ;  and  since  I  had 
found  out  that  it  was  Fkt  Kirwan,  the  landlord,  I 
was  more  angry  with  the  man  than  ever.  *'  You 
sha'n't  sleep  nere,  so  you  might  as  well  go,"  I  said, 
as  I  backed  him  away  towards  the  door.  This  had 
not  been  closed  since  the  shoes  had  been  thrown  out^ 
and  with  something  of  a  struggle  between  the  door- 
posts, I  got  him  out    I  remembered  nothing  what- 
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eyer  as  to  the  gaddenneBs  of  the  stain  ;  I  had  been 
fiist  asleep  since  I  came  np  them,  and  hardly  even 
as  yet  knew  exactly  where  I  was.  So,  when  I  got 
him  through  the  aperture  of  the  door,  I  gave  him  a 
push,  as  was  most  natural,  I  think,  for  me  to  do. 
Down  he  went  backwards, — down  the  stairs,  all  in 
a  heap,  and  I  could  hear  that  in  his  fall  he  had  tum- 
bled against  Mrs.  Kirwan,  who  was  coming  up, 
doubtless  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
above  her  head.  A  hope  crossed  my  mind  that  the 
wife  might  be  of  assistance  to  her  nusband  in  this 
time  of  liis  trouble.  The  man  had  fallen  very  heav- 
ily, I  knew,  and  had  fallen  backwards.  And  I  re- 
membered then  how  steep  the  stairs  were.  Heaven 
and  earth !  Supi>ose  that  he  were  killed  —  or  even 
seriously  imurea  in  his  own  house.  What,  in  such 
a  case  as  that,  would  my  life  be  worth  in  that  wild 
country  ?  Then  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had  been 
so  hot  It  might  be  that  I  had  murdered  a  man  on 
my  first  entrance  into  Connaught  I 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  what  I  would  first  do.  I  was  aware  that 
both  the  landlady  and  the  servant  were  occu- 
pied with  the  body  of  the  ejected  occupier  of  my 
chamber,  and  I  was  aware  also  that  I  had  nothing 
on  but  my  night-shirt  I  returned,  therefore,  within 
the  door,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  shut  myself 
in  and  return  to  bed,  without  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  man's  fate.  I  put  my  head  out,  therefore, 
and  did  make  inquiry.  **  I  hope  he  is  not  much 
hurt  by  his  fall,"  I  said. 

*'  Ochone,  ochone  1  murdher,  murdher !  Spake, 
Father  Giles,  dear,  for  the  love  of  God !  **  Such 
and  many  such  exclamations  I  heard  from  the 
women  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

*'  I  hope  he  is  not  much  hurt,"  I  said  again,  put- 
ting my  head  out  from  the  doorway ;  "  but  he 
should  n't  have  forced  himself  into  my  room." 

*^  His  room,  the  omadhaun,  the  bom  idiot ! "  said 
the  landlady. 

'*  Faix,  ma'am,  and  Father  Giles  is  a  dead  man," 
said  the  eirl,  who  was  kneeling  over  the  prostrate 
body  in  the  passage  below.  I  heard  her  say  Father 
Giles  as  plain  as  possible,  and  then  I  became  aware 
that  the  man  whom  I  had  thrust  out  was  not  the 
landlord,  —  but  the  priest  of  the  parish  I  My  heart 
became  sick  within  me  as  I  thougnt  of  the  troubles 
around  me.  And  I  was  sick  also  with  fear  lest  the 
man  who  had  fallen  should  be  seriously  hurt  But 
why  —  why  —  why  had  he  forced  his  way  into  my 
room  ?  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
have  remembered  that  the  stairs  of  the  accursed 
house  came  flush  up  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  ? 

**  He  shall  be  haneed  if  there 's  law  in  Ireland," 
said  a  voice  down  below ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
it  might  be  that  I  should  be  hung.  When  I  heard 
that  last  voice  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  in  truth 
killed  a  man,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over 
me,  and  I  stood  for  a  while  shivering  where  I  was. 
Then  I  remembered  that  it  behooved  me  as  a  man  to 
go  down  among  my  enemies  below,  and  to  see  what 
had  really  happened,  to  learn  whom  I  had  hurt,  — 
let  the  eonsequenoes  to  myself  be  what  they  might. 
So  J  quickly  put  on  some  of  my  clothes,  —  a  pair  of 
trousers,  a  loose  coat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  I 
descended  the  stairs.  By  this  time  they  had  taken 
tlte  priest  into  the  whiskey-perftimed  chamber  be- 
low, and  although  the  hour  was  late,  there  were  al- 
ready six  or  seven  persons  with  him.  Among  them 
was  the  real  Pat  Kirwaa  himself,  who  had  not  been 
so  particular  about  his  costume  as  I  had. 

Father  Giles — for  indeed  it  was  Father  Giles^ 


the  priest  of  the  parish — had  been  placed  in  an  old 
arm-chair,  and  his  head  was  resting  against  Mm 
Kirwan's  body.  I  could  tell  from  the  moans  whidi 
he  emitted  that  there  was  still,  at  any  rate,  hope  of 
lifb.  Fat  Kirwan,  who  did  not  quite  undentsod 
what  had  happened,  and  who  was  still  half  adeqi, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  half  dpsy,  was  standing 
over  him  wa^ng  his  head.  The  girl  was  abo 
standing  by,  with  an  old  woman  and  two  men  wbo 
had  maide  their  way  in  through  the  kitchen. 

**  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?  "  said  L 

**  O,  you  bom  blagghuard  1 "  said  the  woman. 
"You  thief  of  the  world !  Tliat  the  like  of  joa 
should  ever  have  darkened  my  door  1 " 

**  You  can't  repent  it  more  than  I  do,  Mrs.  Ki^ 
wan ;  but  had  n't  yon  better  send  for  the  doctor?" 

^  Faix,  and  for  the  police  too,  you  may  be  shore  of 
that,  young  man.  To  go  and  chuck  him  oat  of  the 
room  like  that,  his  own  room  too,  and  he  a  priest 
and  an  ould  man ;  he  that  had  given  up  the  half  of 
it,  though  I  axed  him  not  to  do  so  for  a  sthranger  as 
nobody  knowed  nothing  about" 

The  truth  was  coming  out  by  degrees.  Not  onlj 
was  the  man  I  had  put  out  Father  Giles,  but  he  wai 
also  the  proper  occupier  of  the  room.  At  any  nte 
somebody  ought  to  have  told  me  all  this  before  ther 
put  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  priest  I 
made  my  way  round  to  the  iniured  man,  and  pot 
m^  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  thinking  that  perfaapB  I 
might  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injoiy. 
But  the  auCTy  woman,  together  with  the  girl,  droTe 
me  awajr,  neaping  on  me  terms  of  reproach,  and 
threatening  me  with  the  gallows  at  Galway. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  a  doctor  should  be  hroo^t 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  as  it  seemed  that  nothing 
was  being  done,  I  offered  to  go  and  search  for  one. 
But  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  until  the  police  had  codm. 
I  had  therefore  to  remain  there  for  naif  an  hour,  or 
nearly  so,  till  a  sei^ant,  with  two  other  policemen, 
really  did  come.  During  this  time  I  was  in  a  moit 
wrctehed  frame  of  mind.  I  knew  no  one  at  Ballf- 
moy  or  in  the  neighborhood.  From  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  addressed,  and  also  threatened  bj  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  and  by  those  who  came  in  and  oat  of  the 
room,  I  was  aware  that  I  should  encounter  the  most 
intense  hostility.  I  had  heard  of  Irish  morderSjand 
heard  also  of  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  pricste, 
and  I  really  b^an  to  doubt  whether  my  life  might 
not  be  in  danger. 

During  this  time,  while  I  was  thus  waiting,  Fathw 
Giles  himself  recovered  his  consciousneo.  He  had 
been  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  his  mind  came  back  to 
him,  though  by  no  means  all  at  once ;  and  while  I 
was  lefl  in  the  room  with  him,  he  hardly  seemed  to 
remember  all  the  events  of  the  past  hour.  I  jwj 
able  to  discover  from  what  was  said  that  he  had 
been  for  some  days  past,  or,  as  it  afterwards  turoed 
out,  for  the  last  month,  the  tenant  of  the  room,  and 
tliat  when  I  arrived  he  had  been  drinking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Kirwan.  The  only  other  public  bedroom  m 
the  hotel  was  occupied,  and  he  had,  with  great  fan* 
neas,  given  the  kndlady  peimissioo  to  pat  the 
Saxon  stranger  into  his  chamber.  Ail  this  «me 
out  by  degrees,  and  I  could  see  how  the  idea  of  my 
base  and  cruel  ingratitude  rankled  in  the  hearts 
Mrs.  Kirwan.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  expostototed 
and  explwned,  and  submitted  mj-self  humbly  lo 
everything  that  was  said  around  me. 

"But,  ma'am,"  I  said,  «  if  I  had  only  been toW 
that  it  was  the  reverend  gentleman's  bed ! " 

"Bed,  indeed  I    To  hear  the  bbgghuard  tatt, 
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yoa  'd  think  it  was  axing  Father  Giles  to  sleep  along 
with  the  likes  of  him  we  were.  And  there 's  two 
beds  in  the  room  as  dacent  as  any  Christian  iver 
stretched  in." 

It  was  a  new  light  to  me.  And  yet  I  had  known 
over  night,  before  I  undressed,  that  there  were  two 
bedsteads  in  the  room !  I  had  seen  them,  and  had 
qaite  forgotten  the  fact  in  my  confusion  when  I  was 
woken.  1  had  been  very  stupid,  certainly.  I  felt 
that  now.  But  I  had  truly  believed  that  that  big 
man  was  going  to  get  into  my  little  bed.  It  was 
terrible  as  I  tnought  of  it  now.  The  good-natured 
priest,  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  a  stranger, 
nad  consented  to  give  up  half  of  his  room,  and  had 
been  repaid  for  his  kindness  by  being  —  perhaps 
murdered  I  And  yet,  though  just  then  I  hated  my- 
self cordially,  I  could  not  quite  bringmyself  to  look 
at  the  matter  as  they  looked  at  it.  There  were  ex- 
cuses to  be  made,  if  only  I  could  get  any  one  to 
listen  to  them. 

**  He  was  using  mjr  brush,  my  clothes-brush,  in- 
deed he  was,"  I  said.  "  Not  but  what  he  'd  be 
welcome ;  but  it  made  me  think  he  was  an  intruder." 

**  And  was  n't  it  too  much  honor  for  the  likes  of 
ye  ?  "  said  one  of  the  women,  with  infinite  scorn 
m  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  I  did  use  the  gentleman's  clothes-brush,  certain- 
ly," said  the  priest.  Thev  were  the  first  collected 
words  he  had  spoken,  and  I  felt  very  grateful  to  him 
for  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  who  could 
condescend  to  remember  that  he  had  used  a  clothes- 
brush,  could  not  really  be  hurt  to  death,  even  though 
he  had  been  pushed  down  such  very  steep  stairs  as 
those  belonging  to  Pat  Eirwan's  hotel. 

"  And  I  'm  sure  you  were  very  welcome,  sir,"  said 
I.  ^  It  was  n.'t  that  I  minded  tae  clothes-brush.  It 
was  n't  indeed  ;  only  I  thought,  —  indeed,  I  did 
think  that  there  was  only  one  bed.  And  they  put 
me  into  the  room,  and  had  not  said  anvthing  about 
anybody  else.  And  what  was  I  to  think  when  I 
woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  " 

*'  Faix,  and  you  '11  have  enough  to  think  of  in 
Galway  jail,  —  for  that 's  where  you  're  going  to," 
Bsud  one  of  the  bystanders. 

I  can  hardly  explain  the  bitterness  that  was  dis- 
played against  me.  No  violence  was  absolutely 
shown  to  me,  but  I  could  not  move  without  eliciting 
a  manifest  determination  that  I  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stir  out  of  the  room.  Red  angry  eyes 
were  glowering  at  me,  and  every  word  I  spoke 
called  down  some  expression  of  scorn  and  ill-will. 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  glad  that  the  police  were 
coming,  thinking  that  I  needed  protection.  I  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  I  had  done,  and  yet  I 
could  not  discover  that  I  had  been  very  wrong  at 
any  particular  moment.  Let  any  man  ask  himself 
the  question,  what  he  would  do,  if  he  supposed  that 
a  stout  old  gentleman  had  entered  his  room  at  an 
inn  and  insisted  on  getting  into  his  bed  ?  It  was  not 
my  fault  that  there  was  no  proper  landing-place  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Two  sub-constables  had  been  in  the  room  for 
some  time  before  the  sei^ant  came,  and  with  the 
sergeant  arrived  also  the  doctor,  and  another  priest, 
—  Father  Columb  he  was  called,  —  who,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  was  curate,  or  coadjutor,  to  Father 
Giles.  By  this  time  there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the 
house,  although  it  was  past  one  o'clock,  and  it 
seemed  that  iSl  Ballymoy  knew  that  its  priest  had 
been  foully  misused.  It  was  manifest  to  me  that 
there  was  something  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
which  made  the  pnests  very  dear  to  the  people ;  for 


I  doubt  whether  in  anv  village  in  England,  had  such 
an  accident  happenea  to  the  rector,  all  the  people 
would  have  roused  themselves  at  midnight  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  assailant  For  vengeance 
they  were  now  beginning  to  clamor,  and  even  oefore 
the  sergeant  of  police  had  come  the  two  aub-con- 
stables  were  standing  over  me ;  and  I  felt  that  they 
were  protecting  me  firom  the  people  in  order  that 
they  might  give  me*up — to  the  gallows  ! 

I  did  not  uke  the  Ballymoy  doctor  at  all,  —  then, 
or  even  at  a  later  period  of  my  visit  to  that  town. 
On  his  arrival  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  priest 
through  the  crowd,  and  would  not  satisfy  their 
affection  or  my  anxiety  by  declaring  at  once  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  in- 
sisted on  the  terrible  nature  of  the  outrage  and  the 
brutality  shown  by  the  assailant.  And  at  every 
hard  word  he  said,  Mrs.  Eirwan  would  urge  him  on. 
"  That 's  thrue  foir  you,  doctor ! "  "  'DeeS^  and  you 
may  say  that,  doctor ;  —  two  as  good  beds  as  ever 
Christian  stretched  int"  '''Deed,  and  it  was  just 
Father  Giles's  own  room,  as  you  may  say,  since  the 
big  storm  fetched  the  roof  on  his  riverence's  house 
below  there."  Thus  gradually  I  was  learning  the 
whole  history.  The  roof  had  blown  off"  Father 
Giles's  own  house,  and  therefore  he  had  gone  to 
lodge  at  the  inn !  He  had  been  willing  to  share  his 
lodging  with  a  stranger ;  and  this  had  been  his  re- 
wani! 

"  I  hope,  doctor,  that  the  gentleman  is  not  much 
hurt,"  said  I,  very  meekly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  gentleman  like  that,  sir,  can 
be  thrown  down  a  long  night  of  stairs  without  being 
hurt  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  in  an  angry  voice.  "  It  is 
no  thanks  to  you,  sir,  that  his  neck  has  not  been 
sacrificed." 

Then  there,  arose  a  hum  of  indignation,  and  the 
two  policemen  standing  over  me  bustled  about  a 
little,  coming  very  close  to  me,  as  though  they 
thought  they  would  have  something  to  do  to  protect 
me  from  being  torn  to  pieces. 

I  bethought  me  that  it  was  my  special  duty  in 
such  a  crisis  to  show  a  spirit,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
honor  of  my  Saxon  blood  among  the  Celts.  So  I 
spoke  up  again,  as  loud  as  I  could  well  speak. 

"  No  one  in  this  room  is  more  distressed  at  what 
has  occurred  than  I  am.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
know,  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  whether  he  has  been 
seriously  hurt?" 

"  Very  seriously  hurt  indeed,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  very  seriously  hurt.  The  vertebra;  may  have  been 
injured  for  aught  I  know  at  present." 

"  Arrah,  bmzes,  man,"  said  a  voice,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  had  belonged  to  an  ofilcer  of  the 
revenue  corps  of  men  which  was  then  stationed  at 
Ballymoy,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  became  after- 
wards familiarly  acquainted  ;  Tom  Macdermot  was 
his  name.  Captain  Tom  Macdermot,  and  he  came 
from  the  county  of  Leitrim,  —  "  Arrah,  blazes,  man ; 
do  ye  think  a  gentleman 's  to  fall  sthrait  headlong 
bacKwards  down  such  a  ladder  us  that,  and  not  find 
it  inconvanient  ?  Only  that  he  's  the  priest,  and 
has  had  his  own  luck,  sorrow  a  neck  belonging  to 
him  there  would  be  this  minute." 

"  Be  aisy,  Tom,"  said  Father  Giles  himself,  —  and 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  him  speak.  Then  there  was 
a  pause  for  a  moment.  "  Tell  the  gentleman  I  ain't 
so  bad  at  all,"  said  the  priest ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment I  felt  an  affection  to  him  which  never  after- 
wards waned. 

They  got  him  up  stairs  back  into  the  room  from 
which  he  had  been  evicted,  and  I  was  carried  off*  to 
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the  police  station,  where  I  poaitiTely  spent  the  lu^ht. 
"What  a  ni^t  it  was  I  I  had  come  direct  from  Cm- 
don,  sleeping  on  my  road  bat  once,  in  Dublin,  and 
now  I  founa  mjself  acconmiodated  with  a  stretcher 
in  the  police  barracks  at  Balljrmoj  I  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  I  had  business  to  do  at  BaUrmoy 
which  reqmred  that  I  should  hold  up  m j  head  and 
make  mudi  of  mvself.  ^  The  few  words  which  had 
been  spoken  hy  the  priest  had  comforted  me,  and 
had  enabled  me  to  think  i^ain  of  mj  own  position. 
Why  was  I  locked  up?  ISo  ma^trate  had  com- 
mitted me.  ^  It  was  really  a  question  whether  I  had 
done  anythinff  illegal.  As  that  man  whom  Father 
Giles  ciuled  Tom  had  reiy  properly  explained,  if 
people  will  have  ladders  instead  of  stiurcases  in  their 
houses,  how  is  anybody  to  put  lui  intruder  out  of 
the  room  without  risk  of  oreaking  the  intruder's 
neck.  And  as  to  the  fact, — now  an  undoubted 
&ct,  that  Father  Giles  was  no  intruder,  the  &ult  in 
that  lay  with  the  Kirwans,  who  had  told  me  nothing 
of  the  truth.  The  boards  of  the  stretcher  in  the 
police  station  were  very  hard,  in  spite  of  the 
oUnkets  with  which  I  had  been  furnished ;  and,  as 
I  lay  there,  I  began  to  remind  myself  that  there 
certainly  must  be  law  in  county  Galway.  So  I 
called  to  the  attendant  policeman  and  asked  him  by 
whose  authority  I  was  locked  up. 

**Ah,  thin,  don't  bother,"  said  the  policeman; 
''shure,  and  you've  given  throuble  enough  this 
night  I "  The  dawn  was  at  that  moment  breaking, 
so  I  turned  myself  on  the  stretcher,  and  resolved 
that  I  would  put  a  bold  &ce  on  it  all  when  the  day 
should  come. 

The  first  person  I  saw  in  the  morning  was  Captain 
Tom,  who  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  lying, 
followed  by  a  little  boy  with  my  portmanteau.  The 
sub-inspector  of  police  who  ruled  over  the  men  at 
Ballymoy  lived,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  at  Oran- 
more,  so  that  I  had  not,  at  this  conjuncture,  the 
honor  of  seeing  him.  Captain  Tom  assured  me 
that  he  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  rode  to  hounds 
like  a  bird.  As  in  those  days  I  rode  to  hounds  my- 
self,—  as  nearly  like  a  bird  as  I  was  able, — I  was 
glad  to  have  such  an  account  of  my  head  jailer. 
The  sub-constables  seemed  to  do  just  what  Captun 
Tom  told  them,  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  good 
understanding  between  the  police  force  and  the 
revenue  officer. 

"  Well,  now,  1 11  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr. 
Green,"  said  the  Captain. 

*'  In  the  first  place,"  said  I,  **  I  must  protest  ihat 
I  'm  now  locked  up  here  illegally." 

**  O,  bother ;  now  don't  make  yourself  unaisy." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Captain ,    I  hes  your 

pardon,  sir,  but  I  did  n't  catch  any  name  plainly  ex- 
cept the  Christian  name." 

*'My  name  is  Macdermot,  —  Tom  Macdermot. 
They  call  me  Captain,  —  but  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there." 

*^  I  suppose.  Captain  Macdermot,  the  police  here 
cannot  lock  up  anybody  they  please,  without  a  war- 
rant" 

"  And  where  would  you  have  been  if  they  had 
n't  locked  you  up  ?  I  m  blessed  if  they  would  n't 
have  had  you  into  the  Lough  before  this  time." 

There  might  be  something  in  that,  and  I  therefore 
resolved  to  fo^ve  the  personal  indignity  which  I 
had  sufiered,  iTI  could  secure  something  like  just 
treatment  for  the  future.  Captain  Tom  had  already 
told  me  that  Father  Giles  was  doing  pretty  well. 

*''  He 's  as  sthrong  as  a  horse,  you  see,  or,  sorrow  a 
doubt,  he  'd  be  a  dead  man  this  minute.    The  back 


of  his  neck  is  as  black  as  your  hat  with  the  bnuees, 
and  it  \  the  same  way  wim  him  aH  down  his  knin. 
A  man  like  that,  you  kiiow,  not  just  as  yorni^  as  he 
was  once,  fiills  mortial  heavy,  fint  he's  as  joQy  ai 
a  finir-year-old,"  said  Captain  Tom,  ^  and  voa  're  to 
go  and  ate  your  breakfast  with  him,  in  lus  bedroom, 
so  that  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  there 
are  two  beds  there." 

^  I  remembered  it  afterwards  quite  well,"  said  I 

^  'Deed  and  Father  Giles  got  such  a  kick  of  laugh- 
ter this  morning,  when  he  came  to  understand  that 
you  thought  he  was  goan^  to  get  into  bed  alongside 
of  you,  Uk&t  he  stramed  himself  all  over  again,  and 
I  thought  he'd  have  frightened  the  house,  yelling 
with  Uie  pain.  But  anywav  voa  've  to  go  orer 
and  see  him.  So  now  yon^  better  get  yoandf 
dressed." 

This  announcement  was  certaizJy  very  pleasant 
Agunst  Father  Giles,  of  course,  I  had  no  reeling  of 
bitterness.  He  had  behaved  well  throughout,  and 
I  was  quite  alive  to  the.  fact  that  the  h^ht  of  his 
countenance  would  afford  me  a  better  sgis  against 
the  ill-will  of  the  people  of  Ballymoy  than  anything 
the  law  would  do  for  me.  So  I.dressedmjself  in 
the  barrack-room^  while  Captain  Tom  waited  with- 
out ;  and  then  I  sallied  out  imder  his  guidance  to 
make  a  second  visit  to  Fat  Kirwanls  hoteL  I  wai 
amused  to  see  that  the  police,  though  by  no  means 
subject  to  Captain  Tom  s  orders,  let  me  go  without 
the  least  difficulty,  and  that  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
carry  my  portmanteau  back  again.  "  O,  it 's  all 
ri^t,"  said  Captain  Tom,  when  I  alluded  to  this. 
"  lou're  not  down  in  the  sheet  You  were  only 
there  for  protection,  you  know."  Nevertheless,  I 
had  been  taken  there  by  force,  and  had  been  locked 
up  by  force.  If,  however,  they  were  disposed  to 
forget  all  that,  so  was  L  I  did  not  retom  to  the 
barracks  again ;  and  when,  after  that,  the  policemen 
whom  I  had  known  met  me  in  the  street,  thejr 
always  accosted  me  as  though  I  were  an  old  fiiend; 
hoping  my  honor  had  found  a  better  bed  than  when 
they  last  saw  me.  They  had  not  looked  at  me  with 
any  friendship  in  their  eyes  when  they  had  stood 
over  me  in  Pat  Kirwan's  parlor. 

This  was  my  first  view  of  Ballymoy,  and  of  the 
**  hotel "  by  daylight  I  now  saw  that  Mrs.  Pat  Er- 
wan  kept  a  grocery  establishment,  and  that  ti» 
three-cornered  house  which  had  so  astonished  me 
was  very  small.  Had  I  seeu  it  before  I  entered  it  I 
should  hardly  have  dared  to  look  there  for  a  ni^hfs 
lodging.  As  it  was,  I  stayed  there  for  a  fortnight, 
and  was  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  Knots  of  men 
and  women  were  now  standing  in  groups  round  the 
door,  and,  indeed,  the  lower  end  of  the  street  was 
ahnoflt  crowded. 

"They're  all  here,"  whispered  Captain  Tom, 
"because  they  've  heud  how  Father  Giles  has  been 
murdhered  during  the  night  by  a  terrible  Saxon; 
and  there  is  n't  a  man  or  woman  among  them  who 
doesn't  know  that  you  are  the  man  who  did  it" 

"But  they  know  also,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "that 
Father  Giles  is  alive."  . 

"  Bedad,  yes  they  know  that,  or  I  would  n't  be  m 
your  skin,  my  boy.  But  come  along.  We  mnstni 
keep  the  priest  waiting  for  his  breakfast"  I  could 
see  that  they  all  looked  at  me,  and  there  were  »«ne 
of  them,  especially  among  the  women,  whose  looto 
I  did  not  even  yet  like.  They  spoke  among  each 
other  in  Gaelic,  and  I  could  perceive  they  were  wk- 
ing  of  me.  "  Can't  you  understand,  then,"  said 
Captain  Tom,  speaking  to  them  aloud,  j«»*  ^  Jf 
entered  the  house,  "  that  Father  Giles,  tiie  Lord  be 
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praised,  is  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life  ?  Shure 
it  was  only  an  accident," 

*'  An  accident  done  on  purpoee.  Captain  Tom," 
8ud  one  person. 

**  What  is  it  to  jon  how  it  was  done,  Mick  Healy  ? 
If  Father  Giles  is  satisfied,  is  n't  that  enough  for  uie 
likes  of  you  ?  Get  out  of  that,  and  let  the  gentle- 
man pass."  Then  Captain  Tom  pushed  Mick  away 
roughly,  and  the  others  let  us  enter  the  house. 
•*  Only  they  would  n't  do  it  unless  somebody  gave 
them  the  wink,  they  'd  pull  you  in  pieces  this  mo- 
ment for  a  dandy  of  punch,  —  they  would  indeed." 
Perhaps  Captain  Tom  exag^rated  the  prevailing 
feeling,  thinking  thereby  to  raise  the  value  of  his  own 
service  in  protecting  me ;  but  I  was  quite  alive  to 
the  &ct  that  I  had  done  a  most  dangerous  deed,  and 
had  a  most  narrow  escape. 

I  found  Father  Griles  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  while 
Mrs.  Kirwan  was  rubbing  his  sooulder  diligently 
widi  an  embrocation  of  armca.  The  girl  was  stand- 
ing by  with  a  basin  half  full  of  the  same,  and  I  could 
see  that  the  priest's  neck  and  shoulders  were  as  red 
as  a  raw  beefiteak.  He  winced  grievously  under 
the  rubbing,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  man. 

*'  And  here  comes  the  hero,"  said  Father  Giles. 
**  Now  stop  a  minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Kirwan,  while  we 
have  a  mouthful  of  breakQist,  for  1 11  go  bail  that 
Mr.  Green  is  hungry  after  his  night's  rest  I  hope 
you  got  a  better  bed,  Mr.  Green,  than  the  one  I 
round  you  in  when  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
waken  you  last  night  There  it  is,  all  ready  for  you 
still,"  said  he,  "  and  if  you  accept  of  it  to-night, 
take  my  advice  and  don't  let  a  trifle  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  dhraims." 

^*  I  hope,  thin,  the  ^tleman  will  ccmthrive  to 
suit  hisself  elsewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Kirwan. 

**  He  11  be  very  welcome  to  take  up  his  quarters 
here  if  he  likes,"  said  the  priest  "  ijid  why  not  ? 
But,  bedad,  sir,  you'd  better  be  a  little  more  careful 
the  next  time  you  see  a  sthranger  using  your  clothes- 
brush.  They  are  not  so  strict  here  in  Uieir  ideas  of 
meum  and  tuum  as  they  are  perhaps  in  England  ; 
and  if  you  'd  broken  my  neck  for  so  small  an  offence, 
I  don't  know  but  what  they  *d  have  stretched  your 
own." 

We  then  had  breakfast  together,  Father  Giles, 
Captsdn  Tom,  and  I,  and  a  very  good  breakfast  we 
had.  By  d^ees  even  Mrs.  Kirwan  was  induced  to 
look  &vorab^  at  me,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
I  found  myself  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  in  the  es- 
tablishment And  as  a  friend  I  certainly  was  re- 
garded by  Father  Giles, — then,  and  for  manv  a 
long  day  afterwards.  And  many  times  when  he  has, 
in  years  since  that,  but  years  nevertheless  which  are 
now  lonff  back,  come  over  and  visited  me  in  my 
English  home,  he  has  told  the  story  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  first  became  acqusunted.  "  When  you 
find  a  gentleman  asleep,"  he  would  say,  ^*  always  ask 
his  leave  before  you  take  a  liberty  with  his  clothes- 
brush." 

ENGLISH  CAPTIVES  IN  AFRICA 

A  PAINFUL  interest  has  lately  been  excited  by 
the  publication  of  narratives  which  warrant  a  belief 
that  a  number  of  Englishmen  have  been  for  more 
than  ten  years  past,  and  probably  some  of  them  still 
are,  held  as  captives  by  the  barbarous  native  tribes 
of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  cruelty  and  treachery  were 
exemplified  in  the  murder  of  tiie  Belgian  traveller, 
Baron  Yon  der  Decken,  who  a  few  months  since 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Somali  tribe. 


The  subject  to  which  we  have  now  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  is  very  painful,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  numerous  sunerers  themselves,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  prolonged  anxieties,  uncertain- 
ties, and  suspense  which  have  been  endured  by  their 
relatives  in  this  country.  The  facts  are  these :  — 
In  June,  1855,  a  ship  cdled  the  St  Abbs,  while  on 
a  voyage  from  London  to  Bombay,  struck  on  the 
island  of  San  Juan  de  Nuova,  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  In  attempting  to  launch  them,  all  the 
boats  except  one  were  swamped.  The  remmning 
boat  was  taken  by  the  captain  and  two  of  the  crew, 
who  landed  on  the  island,  where  they  were  after- 
wards joined  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  swam 
ashore  (another  being  drowned  in  t&  attempt),  and 
by  two  others  of  the  crew.  The  remainaer  of 
the  crew,  numbering,  with  four  young  cadet  pas- 
sengers, twenty-six  m  all,  continued  on  board  the 
dismasted  ship,  which,  after  hanging  on  the  reef  for 
two  days,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
and  was  reportea  by  the  survivors  on  the  island  to 
have  broken  up.  It  afterwards,  however,  became 
known  that  the  hull  of  the  St.  Abbs  had  not  gone 
to  pieces  on  the  island  of  San  Juan  de  Nuova,  but 
haa  been  swept  off  by  the  current  and  had  drifted 
to  the  coast  of^Africa  near  Magdesho,  where  she  was 
boarded  by  the  natives,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
everythyig  on  the  wreck. 

A  great  many  articles  known  to  have  been  on 
board  the  St  Abbs  were  afterwards  brought  to  Zanzi- 
bar and  disposed  of  by  natives  of  Magaesho.  The 
St.  Abbs  was  taking  out  government  stores,  and 
among  the  articles  brought  for  sale  were  light  in- 
fantry bugles,  cases  of  surgical  instruments,  &c.,  all 
contsuning  the  government  mark,  also  boxes  of 
books,  ivory  billiard  balls  (the  St  Abbs  was  taking 
out  several  billiard-tables),  surveying  instruments, 
officers'  epaulettes,  &c.  As  the  wreck  occurred  at 
the  season  when  vessels  all  go  north  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  most  of  the  articles  recovered  were 
conveyed  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  only  those  articles  for  which  there 
was  no  sale  in  native  markets  were  brought  to  Zan- 
zibar to  be  disposed  of  among  the  European  resi- 
dents. No  cause  for  doubting  that  those  on  board 
the  vessel  had  perished  with  her  was  entertained 
until  four  years  later,  when  reports  reached  Ceylon 
and  the  Mauritius  that  a  number  of  Englishmen 
were  in  captivity  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  Colonel  Rigby,  who  was  then  consul  at 
Zanzibar,  instituted  mquiries  which  convinced  him 
that  the  hull  of  the  St  Abbs  had  been  driven  ashore 
near  Magdesho,  and  the  persons  on  board  had  been 
captured  by  the  Abghal  Somalis  and  carried  into 
the  interior.  Colonel  Rigby  learnt  tfiat  a  caravan 
of  pilCTims  to  Mecca  from  Magdesho  had  seen  sev- 
eral white  prisoners  at  one  pbM^e ;  but  upon  arriv- 
ing at  Jedaah  the  pilgrims  found  that  the  British 
consul  and  all  the  Christians  had  been  murdered,  so 
that  there  was  no  means  of  forwarding  intelligence 
to  Europe ;  but  they  mentioned  the  circumstances 
to  pilgnms  from  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius,  through 
whom  they  were  made  known  to  the  British  author- 
ities. The  governor  of  the  Mauritius  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  various  languages  offering  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  each  white  prisoner  who  should 
be  restored,  and  a  native  of  Magdesho,  who  had 
himself  been  on  board  the  wrecked  ship,  incited  by 
the  reward,  started  for  the  interior ;  but  was  stopped 
and  imprisoned  at  Lamoa 

This  circumstance  is  with  great  force  urged  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject  as  strong  evidence  of 
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the  truth  of  the  statement  that  white  men  were  ac- 
tually kept  prisoners  in  the  interior.  From  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Colonel  Rigby  at  Zanzibar 
there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  survivors  of  the  St. 
Abbs  were  divided  into  two  parties,  —  one  of  which 
was  taken  a  long  distance  into  the  interior,  and  the 
otlier,  consisting  of  three  persons,  was  kept  by  the 
Abghal  tribe  of  Somalis,  not  far  from  Magdesho. 
Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this  subject 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  bullock's  hide  brought 
from  Magdesho  to  Zanzibar,  Vhich  had  been  pur- 
chased from  a  caravan  of  Somalis,  just  arrived  from 
the  interior,  was  found  to  have  several  English  let- 
ters carved  on  it.  The  man  who  had  purchased  the 
hide  put  it  aside,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar 
took  it  to  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Sons,  who  gave  it  to 
Colonel  Playfair,  the  British  consul.  HS  further 
stated  that  he  had  seen  other  hides  with  letters  cut 
on  them.  Those  letters  were,  no  doubt,  carved  by 
one  of  the  captives^,  —  perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of 
their  meeting  the  eye  of  some  European.  Colonel 
Rigby,  who  recently  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  states  that  the  part  of  Africa  inhabited  by 
these  Somali  tribes  is  very  salubrious  and  fertile. 
Tlie  natives  possess  lai^ge  herds  of  cattle  and  the 
hides  are  brought  to  2&nzibar  for  sale.  There  is 
communication  with  this  part  of  Africa  from  Zevla 
and  Berbera  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  Oghaden 
caravan  to  the  great  annual  fair  at  Berbera  trav- 
erses a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  called  the  Wabbe  Shabcli,  which 
flows  near  Magdesho  and  Brava.  Colonel  Rigby 
suggests  that  the  Resident  at  Aden  might  induce 
some  of  the  Oghaden  tribe  of  Somalis  to  rescue  the 
captives,  or  at  least  to  bring  information  as  to  where 
they  are  residing.  Inquiries  should  also  be  made  at 
Brava  and  M:igdesho,  and  that  trustworthy  natives 
be  sent  into  the  country,  who,  in  the  character  of 
traders,  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  much  de- 
sired information. 

The  exertions  of  Colonel  Rigby  and  Colonel 
Playfair  have  resulted  in  the  almost  indubitable 
certainty  that  some  at  least  of  those  who  were  on 
board  the  ill-fated  vessel  when  she  drifted  from  the 
reef  reached  the  Somali  country  alive,  and  were 
detained  as  prisoners  by  the  natives.  It  becomes 
interesting  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what 
can  be  done  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  these  unfortu- 
nate Englishmen,  and  to  restore  them,  if  still  alive, 
to  the  relatives  and  friends  who  have  for  so  many 
years  been  sorrowing  for  their  loss.  Tlie  local 
authorities  at  Zanzibar  and  at  the  Mauritius  have 
made  efibrts  "which  have  procured  some  information, 
but  not  enough,  and,  above  all,  have  not  procured' 
the  liberation  of  the  survivors.  The  slow  but  grad- 
ual accumulation  of  evidence  has  encouraged  the 
relatives  of  the  St.  Abbe's  victims  to  urge  u\xin  the 

fovernmcnt  to  make  some  decided  efforts.  Sir  R. 
lurchison  has  thrown  his  philanthropic  zeal  and 
scientific  ardor  into  the  cause.  Several  members 
of  Parliament  have  urged  upon  the  Foreign  Oflice 
the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  exerting  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  terminate  the  sufierings  and  the 
suspense  which  during  so  many  years  have  been 
undergone  by  the  captives  in  Africa  and  by  their 
relatives  at  home.  Tne  result  has  hitherto  not  been 
encouraging,  as  no  measures  have  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  fate  or  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
unhappy  prisoners. 

It  is  true  that  the  Foreign  Office  did  make  some 
inquiries  through  its  agents  and  through  the  East 


India  Office,  but  Brigadier  Coglan,  the  agent  at 
Aden,  wrote  in  May,  1862,  that  in  his  opinion  it  wo 
highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  persons  on  board 
the  St.  Abbs  had,  lived  to  reach  the  shore.  Against 
that  opinion,  however,  there  is  the  evidence  of  na- 
tives who  had  themselves  seen  and  who  had  heaixi 
of  white  prisoners  among  the  Somali*,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  different  persons  at  different  places, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point  There  is  the  evi- 
dence of  articles  having  been  seen  in  the  possesBion 
of  and  received  from  natives,  which  articles  are 
proved  to  have  been  on  board  the  St.  Abbs,  and  the 
hides  marked  with  English  characters  which  have 
recently  come  to  light.  From  all  these  circtim- 
stances  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
some  white  men  were,  and  probably  are,  held  i& 
captivity  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa ;  and  whether  those  unhappy  penoDS  be 
or  be  not  the  survivors  of  the  St.  Abbs,  it  is  equally 
a  national  duty  to  employ  every  effort  to  obtain 
their  release,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  prolonged  sus- 
pense of  their  relatives  in  England. 

"OLD  MURDER." 
I. 

"  There  goes  Old. Murder,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  the 
manager  of  the  Old  County  Bank,  as  he  stood  at 
his  window,  with  his  nose  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
wire  blind. 

"  Old  Murder  "  was  the  nickname  given  to  Doctor 
Thatcher  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crossford.  It  was  a 
sarcastic  nickname,  but  used  jn  all  good  nature;  for 
tlie  old  doctor,  though  somewhat  penurious  and 
brusque,  was  a  worthy  man  who  had  done  his  dut^ 
and  combated  death  with  success  and  profit  for  forty 
years. 

Crossford  is  a  pleasant  compact  town,  and  as  the 
Doctor  drove  up  the  IJigh  Street  every  one  saw  him. 
The  butcher,  among  his  sheep,  pinked  with  white 
slashes,  took  off  his  hat  as  he  jointed  a  loin  of  mutton 
on  his  enormous  sacrificial  crimsoned  block.  Ihe 
bookbinder  standing  at  his  press,  torturing  a  volume 
in  his  vice,  saw  him  through  his  window,  and,  with 
some  scraps  of  gold  leaf  in  nis  hair,  opened  his  glass 
door  to  watch  nim.  They  saw  him  over  the  uttle 
buttery  door  at  the  postroffice,  and  the  voung  men 
at  the  draper's  discussed  him  as  they  unrolled  carpets 
and  uncoiled  ribbons. 

Dr.  Thatcher  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
tlie  rector,  at  Woodcot,  a  suburb  of  Crossford; 
wrapped  up  in  a  coarse,  threadbare,  brown  greats 
coat,  with  a  comforter  hiding  all  but  his  nose,  be 
drove  on  in  his  rickety  pony-chaise,  his  old  Wind 
white  mare  never  exceeding  her  usual  pace  for  any 
possible  provocation.  He  drove  brooding  as  he 
went  over  old  times ;  old  men  can  only  look  back, 
the  future  has  little  pleasure  for  them.  With  his 
thick  rough  ^y  eyebrows,  furrowed  frostv  face,  and 
big  gray  whiskers.  Dr.  Thatcher  looked  the  very 
type  of  elderly  sagacity. 

It  was  a  bright  November  morning,  and  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  presence  of  one  we  love,  shed  hope, 
joy,  and  comfort  on  the  meanest  and  humblest  ob- 
ject 

The  Doctor  was  in  high  spirits,  and  ripe  for  gossip* 
As  he  rang  at  the  door,  a  portly,  comfortable  ontler 
presented  himself,  and  called  a  page-boy  to  hold  the 
Doctor's  horse. 

'*  How  are  you,  Roberts  ?  **  said  the  Doctor,  with 
gruff  kindliness.  "  How  's  the  gout  ?  Take  less 
ale ;  that 's  my  prescription." 
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The  Rectoi^s  stady  was  a  delightful  den,  walled 
with  sound  old  books  and  hung  wfui  ex(juisite  water- 
color  sketches  by  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  Turner, 
and  Prout,  —  rainy  moors,  sunny  cliffs  bathed  in  pure 
blue  air,  enchanted  mountains,  magic  sunsets,  and 
crumbling  gable-ended  Norman  houses.  There  were 
rare  hothouse  flowers  on  the  table,  a  Venetian  glass, 
and  rare  photographs,  old  editions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets,  ivory  elephants,  little  palanquins,  and 
Japanese  fans.  It  was  the  den  of  a  man  of  refine- 
ment, travel,  sense,  and  taste.  The  windows  looked 
out  on  a  broad  sweep  of  sofl  green  lawn,  and  a  fine 
cedar-tree  spread  out  its  vast  dark  ledges  of  bouglis 
in  eternal  benediction.  A  bright  lively  fire  rose  in 
a  waving  mTamid  fh)m  the  grate,  that  shone  as 
bright  as  a  Xiife  Guardsman's  breastplate.  The  Doc- 
tor, growling  at  the  delay,  was  turning  over  some 
photographs  of  Cornwall,  the  granite  cliffs  repro- 
duced with  erery  crack,  cleft,  and  splinter,  wnen 
there  came  a  cheery  tap  at  the  window.  It  was 
the  Rector,  cheerful  as  ever,  and  rejoicing  to  see  his 
old  firiend.  As  the  Doctor  opened  the  glass  door 
that  led  out  to  the  lawn,  the  Rector  stepj^  in  and 
shook  him  by  the  hands. 

"  We  want  you  to  see  Geoi^ ;  his  throat 's  bad, 
Doctor,**  said  the  Rector. 

"  Very  well,  then,  —  here  I  am.  Mind,  no  gratis 
advice;  down  in  the  bill.  I  earned  my  experience 
hard,  and  I  don*t  mean  to  part  with  it  gratis.*' 

"No  one  asked  you.  Doctor,"  said  the  Rector, 
who  knew  his  old  friend's  manner.  Ho  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  frightened  page-boy  entered. 

"  Page-boy !  **  growled  the  Doctor.  "  In  my  time 
they  were  called  only  boys.     Get  a  silver  spoon.'* 

The  boy  went  ana  returned  in  a  moment  with  a 
spoon. 

"'  Now  open  your  mouth.  I  *m  not  going  to  cut 
your  tongue  off.     Open  it  wider,  sir.** 

The  Doctor  held  back  the  boy's  tongue  with  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  and  looked  in. 

"Bah!"  he  said.  "Mere  inflammation.  1*11 
send  you  a  gargle,  boy.  If  it  ffcts  worse,  why,  I 
can  snip  off  the  end  of  the  uviSa.  There,  that'll 
do,  page-boy.  When  I  was  young,  Buller,"  said  the 
Doctor,  as  Uie  door  closed,  and  he  threw  himself  back 
rouffhly  in  a  sloping  arm-chair,  "  I  made  this  my 
goluen  rule,  —  always,  if  possible,  to  get  my  fee 
when  the  patient  was  still  in  pain.  It  made  the  fee 
lai^r,  ana  it  was  paid  quicker.  I  never  pretended 
to  refase  fees,  and  then  took  them.  I  only  wish  I 
could  get  my  Jack  into  better  ways  about  these 
things.  Delicacy  is  thrown  away  on  people ;  every 
one  is  for  himself.** 

The  Rector  laughed,  poked  the  fire,  and  rubbed 
his  hands.  He  enjoyed  the  Doctor  in  his  dry,  sple- 
netic moods. 

"  I  've  come  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  the  Prices 
and  one  or  two  more  to-night  at  seven  :  plain  mut- 
ton and  a  bit  of  fish,  hare  soup,  and  a  pudding,  — 
no  fuss.  I  don't  ask  you  for  show,  or  to  wipe  off  a 
debt ;  but  because  I  like  you.  Rubber  afterwards. 
Your  old  flame,  my  sister,  will  be  there,  and  Letty, 
of  course,  or  Jack  wont  hear  of  it" 

"  How  is  your  adopted  son.  Doctor  ?" 

"  How  is  he  ?  What,  Harkness  ?  Why,  strong 
as  a  lion,  of  course ;  riding,  shooting,  singing  better 
than  any  other  young  man  in  Surrey.  This  morn- 
ing the  dear  boy  insisted  on  driving  tandem,  —  only 
fiuicy  driving  tandem  to  see  patients  I  Ha,  ha ! 
But  these  are  harmless  follies.  O,  he  11  ferment 
clear  as  your  dry  sherry.    How 's  Mary  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you.   Gone  out  with  the  chil- 


dnen.  Excuse  me.  Doctor,  as  a  great  admirer  of  old 
jewelry,  askiujg  you  to  let  me  see  that  key-ring  of 
yours  again  off  your  finger.  I  always  admire  it  so 
much,  —  it  is  really  worthy  of  Cellini.'* 

The  Doctor  was  propitiated  ;  his  old  gray  eyes 
brightened  under  his  white  eyebrows.  "  Only  take 
it  off  for  very  old  friends,  lliat  is  the  key  of  my 
case-book,  which  my  poor  dear  wife  gave  me  on  our 
weddingKlay  forty  years  ago  next  spring." 

It  was  a  curious  ring,  of  old  Italian  workmanship. 
It  had  originally  been  the  key  of  the  jewel-chest  of 
some  nobleman  of  the  house  of  Medici,  for  it  bore 
the  arms,  the  three  pilk,  of  that  dangerous  fam- 
ily. 

"  I  should  leave  you  that  key  when  I  go  under  the 
jpiss,  Buller,  but  I 've  promised  it  to  that  dear  boy, 
for  he  '11  have  all  my  business,  and  there 's  nothing 
like  secrecy  with  a  case-book.  Buller,  you  must 
walk  more,  —  you  're  getting  too  stout.  How 's  that 
eye  of  yours,  by  the  by?"  He  put  the  ring  on 
a^'n  as  he  spoke,  and  rubbed  it  affectionately  with 
his  coat  cuff. 

"  The  conjunctiva  is  still  inflamed,  and  the  iris 
wants  expanding." 

The  Doctor  darted  a  crafty  look  from  under  his 
thick  eyebrows,  then  began  to  hum  Paddy  Carey, — 
"  tum  tiddle  ti-ti:  But  what  do  you  know  about 
irises  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  conseryatory,  doctor, 
and  see  my  Neptunias,  —  you  are  in  no  hurry  ?  '* 

"  How  ao  you  know  ?  I  *m  just  off  to  see  my  sis- 
ter. Jack  is  attending  her  ;  but  she  writes  me  to 
come  and  see  her  too,  without  his  knowing  it,  for 
fear  he  misht  be  offended.    Am  I  ever  idle  f " 

"  She  '11  leave  all  her  money  to  Jack,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  the  Rector. 

"  Every  penny ;  but  he  won't  get  it  for  a  dozen 
years,  I  hope.  Vo  you  know,  BuUer,  I  am  planning 
something  to  keep  the  boy  quiet  and  [n-udent ;  for 
he  is  rather  inclined  to  be  wild.  I  tell  him  he  sha'n't 
marry  Letty  till  he  has  made  two  hundred  a  year 
by. half  fees.  He  *11  do  it,  1 11  be  bound,  in  the  first 
year.  I  pretend  to  be  inexorable.  I  examine  his 
accounts.  I  pay  no  debts.  I  keep  him  hard  at  it, 
—  and  what  is  the  result  ?  A  better  boy  does  n't 
breathe  in  all  Surrey.  He  won't  drink  spirits,  he 
won't  touch  cards;  yet  all  the  time  I'm  ne^tiating 
for  a  small  estate  to  g;ive  him  when  he  marries  ;  but 
it  kills  me  parting  with  hard-earned  money." 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  and  the  Rector  had 
reached  the  conseryator}%  a  cheerful  room,  ^y  with 
flowers,  with  vines  treliised  over  the  sloping  glass 
roof,  and  Chinese  caricatures  over  the  fireplace. 

"  More  waste  money,**  grumbled  the  testy  man 
with  the  soft  heart  under  the  beards  skin  ;  "  you  *11 
be  having  a  pinery  next" 

"  Well,  and  you  doctors  are  paid  to  cure  us,  and 
half  the  money  you  get  is  for  putting  us  to  a  linger- 
ing and  expensive  death  —  tut  I  Ah,  it 's  six  of  one 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  I  brought  you  here. 
Doctor,  to  say  something  disagreeable,  but  true,  — 
will  you  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Will  I  bear  it  ?  What  did  I  say  when  Sir  Asf^ 
ley  told  me  once  I  must  have  my  leg  off,  after  that 
accident,  riding  ? —  *  You  'U  find  a  saw,*  I  said,  point- 
ing, *in  that  third  left-hand  drawer.'  You're  a 
g(Md  old  friend ;  come,  say  away." 

The  old  doctor's  manner  was,  nevertheless,  some- 
what restless,  and  a  little  belied  the  energy  and  res- 
olution implied  in  his  words.  He  twisted  his  key- 
rin{r  round  anxiously. 

The  Rector^s  eyes  were  clear,  cold,  and  fixed ;  his 
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moath  closed,  as  if  he  felt  some  iaward  pain.  He 
.was  silent  for  a  moment^  then  he  spoke. 

<*  My  dear  old  friend,**  he  said,  **  it  seems  cruel  to 
tell  you  the  truth  when  you  are  so  happy  in  your 
ignprance ;  but  I  must  use  the  lancet,  and  wound  to 
heal, — you  know  what  profession  uses  that  motto. 
I  feel,  m>m  what  Roberts  tells  me,  and  other  people 
who  know  Crossford  well,  that  the  adopted  son  you 
love  so  much  and  trust  so  entirely  aeceives  you. 
He  is'no^  going  on  respectably ;  he  drinks,  he  gam- 
bleSf  he  likes  bw  company,  he  is  going  bad ;  take 
xnj  word  for  it ;  he  is  better  away  fitun  Crossford  for 
A  time ;  he  is  going  bad,  I  am  sure  he  is.  He  is 
idle,  he  is  quarrelsome,  he  runs  into  debt,  he  is  going 
last  down  hill ;  he  has  been  too  much  indulged  — " 

As  a  skilful  suigeon  sta^  his  knife  to  see  if  the 
paUent  is  bearing  up  or  sinkms,  so  the  Rector  stopped 
to  watch  his  old  friend,  who  had  sunk  on  a  cnair ; 
at  first  pale,  tremulous,  and  fainti  then  angxy,  rest- 
less. 

"  No,  no,"  he  swd ;  <<  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe 
it.  It  is  lies, —  lies  I  What,  my  boy,  Jack  ?  No, 
he  18  full  of  spirit ;  he  is  fond  of  humor ;  they  call 
that  being  quarrelsome  and  liking  low  society. 
Gamble  ?  He  won't  play  even  a  rubber  with  me. 
Idle  ?  Why,  he  is  a  slave  at  business.  He  is  by 
this  time  fourteen  miles  from  here^ — out  Ashstead 
way.    Pshaw  1    I  ou^ht  to  know  him." 

The  Rector  shook  his  head.  **  It  is  an  ungrateful 
task  to  convey  Utter  truths.  How  can  we  expect  a 
man  to  sip  medicine  as  if  it  were  wine  ?  IK:>ctor, 
what  I  tell  you  is  too  true ;  every  one  but  you 
knows  it.  That  adopted  son  of  yours  is  at  the 
King's  Arms  this  very  moment,  I  am  sure,  for  Rob- 
erts told  me  he  saw  him  there,  at  billiards,  when  he 
took  some  books  of  mine,  an  hour  ago,  to  Collie- 
wood's  to  be  bound.  He  is  there  every  day.  He 
goes  to  no  patient,  unless  there  is  a  pretty  face  in 
we  house,  or  good  ale  to  discuss  and  smoke  over." 

The  Doctors  back  was  turned  as  Mr.  Buller  said 
this;  all  at  once  he  turned,  with  nervous  petu- 
lance. 

"  It 's  lies,  lies,  lie»I"he  said,  flame  sprin^ng  from 
his  eyes.  |*  You  kill  me  by  repeating  them.  You 
want  to  brinjg  on  a  fit,  and  get  your  leeacy  sooner. 
Tell  me  again,  and  kill  me  at  once.    I^  go, —  I  '11 
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at  once,  mvself,  and  1 11  prove  it 's  a  He.    The 
y  's  good  and  honest ;  he  deceives  no  one.    But  I 
see  he  has  enemies,  and  he  must  be  warned  and 
guarded ;  and  he  shall  be^  he  shall  be.** 

When  a  man  repeats  an  assertion  twice,  be  sure 
it  is  a  doubtful  assertion.  Pure  truth  is  simple,  hum- 
ble, unconscious.  The  Doctor's  earnestness  showed 
some  dawning  suspicion  of  danger,  now  first  taking 
palpable  shape.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  conser- 
vatory abruptly,  but  he  turned  suddenly  and  pressed 
his  finend's  hand. 

"  I  *m  not  angrv  with  you,  Buller,  for  repeating 
these  scandals.  It  may  be  right  for  me  to  hear 
them,  to  prove  they're  lies, — for  I  would  have 
Jack's  honor  pure  as  ermine, — but  I  say  vou  have 

S'ven  me  greater  pain  than  if  you  had  nung  un- 
icked  lime  into  an  ophthalmic  man's  eyes;  your 
sui^ry  has  been  somewhat  rough.  You  should  n't 
listen  to  those  ass-fool  servants, — fsiX,  ignorant,  tat- 
tling—" 

*»lkCs8  Paget,"  cried  the  page-boy's  voice  at  this 
moment;  and  a  young  lady  came  runnins  down  the 
passage  to  the  conservatory.  Such  a  t^,  graceful 
girl,  with  the  frank  high  spirit  and  manner  of  her 
class ;  her  bright  &ce  radiant  with  innocence,  lumi- 
nous, with  swift  changing  expression.    In  her  pretty 


neat  costume,  a  round  black  hat,  plumed  with  A 
grebe's  wing,  and  a  silvei^sra^  motur  dres,  alie 
looked  a  vexy  type  of  Englisa  girlhood. 

**  Good  morning,  Mi.  Buller,"  she  said,  offering 
her  hand ;  '*  and  good  morning.  Uncle  Edvard.  0^ 
I  'm  so  glad  to  find  you  here.  Aunt  Fanny  is  not 
nearly  so  well  this  morning;  the  medicine  does  n't 
a|gree  with  her.  Another  bottle 's  come,  bat  Coosn 
Jack  has  n't  been,  though  he  promised  us  to  come 
by  this.  O,  do  come,  uncle,  and  see-  her.  I  knew 
I  should  find  vou  here." 

"  Very  well,  child.  What  symptoms  ?  "  | 
'*  Siclmess,  pain  in  the  throat,  sleepinesB." 
*^  I  '11  be  there,  Letty,  in  half  an  hour.  I  snppcye 
Jack  has  been  detained  at  Ashstead.  You  run  on, 
child.  I  can't  take  you  on ;  I  've  got  to  call  at  tk 
King's  Arms ;  or  stop,  1 11  take  you  to  the  corner  of 
Church  Street.  Come,  quick.  Good  by,  Boiler; 
I  must  take  Letty  from  you.  Come,  Lettj,  this  is 
—  this  is  serious  about  aunt." 

n. 

The  billiard-room  at  the  King's  Aims  was  tlie 
haunt  of  every  sot,  scamp,  and  swmdler  in  Cross- 
ford. 

There  they  all  were  when  the  Doctor  drew  hastilj 
up  to  the  door.  The  pale,  sodden,  mean,  crafty, 
ignoble  faces  stared  over  the  dirty  blind  to  see  wbo 
it  was.  A  cue  paused  in  its  stroke ;  a  player  stopped 
as  he  seized  a  piece  of  chalk ;  the  marker  stayed  as 
he  moved  the  score-peg ;  a  fiit^aced  man  with  laige 
whiskers  held  his  glass  of  smoking  runFand-water 
midway  in  the  air.  Then  broke  forth  a  dozen 
voices. 

'*  Harkness !  Jack  I  Here 's  the  governor, — here  'i 
Old  Murder,  —  it's  your  governor  come  to  look  for 
you.  Run  into  the  smoking-room,  and  if  he  comes 
here  we  11  cheek  it  out  for  you.  Get  out  of  that, 
my  boy." 

A  bold,  indolent-looking  young  fellow,  with  laree 
glossy  black  whiskers,  who  was  playing,  ins^tij 
took  the  alarm,  caught  up  his  coat,  fi>r  he  was  in  m 
shirt-sleeves,  ran  into  the  inner  room  and  slimmed 
the  green-baize  door  behind  him,  amidst  a  shoot  of 
half-tipsy  laughter. 

The  next  moment  the  front  bell  rang,  and  the 
Doctor's  voice  could  be  heard. 

**  Is  Mr.  Harkness  in  the  billiard-room  ?* 

"  Don't  know,  sir,  I  'm  sure  ;  I  '11  see,  sir." 

"  No.  I  Tl  see  for  myself  I  want  to  leave  my 
chaise  here  while  I  go  to  the  library.  Let  some  one 
hold  my  horse." 

Immediately  afterwards  the  old  doctor  poshed 
roughly  open  the  swing  door  of  the  billiara-room, 
and  glanced  round  the  place  with  a  contemptooos 
curiosity.  **  Morning,  gentlemen.  Is  my  son  Jack, 
here?    Ha!    How  d' ye  do,  Travers  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  we  've  not  seen  Mr.  Harkness  here,' 
said  the  &t  man,  as  he  made  a  cannon. 

"  Don't  patronize  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  a  dmnk- 
en  ganger,  who  was  smoking,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  a  bag  of  pyramid  balls. 

The  Doctor  gave  a  erunt  of  relief,  and  his  fice 
brightened  as  he  walked  round  the  room  with  a  8a^ 
castic  smile  at  the  beguiling  green  cloth.  As  he 
passed  each  man  he  touched  his  chest,  or  looked 
with  ironical  friendliness  into  his  eyes. 

"  You've  a  fattv  heart,  Travers,^  he  said.  "  Take 
care,  —  less  brandy.  One  lung  gone,  Davies,  yoa 
know.  Early  hours,  —  no  night  air.  ^  Liver  en- 
larged, Marker,  —  not  so  mucn  smoking.  Jones, 
don't  be  alarmed,  but  you  look  as  if  you'd  hate 
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"a  fit,  if  yon  don*t  mind.    Harrii,  you've  drop87 
coming  on,  —  leas  ale." 

,   '(he  old  doctor  left  the  rascalB  miserable  and 
dejected,  as  he  wished  to  leave  them.  ^ 

As  he  monnted  his  chaise  once  more,  he  sang 
Lilibulero  for  very  joy. 

"Iknew,"  he  said,  "Boiler  was  wrong,  —  idle 
tattle.  Jack  wouldn't  associate  with  diigs  like 
'that.  Jack  is  a  gentlemap,  atid  a  young  man  of 
honor  and  ri^t  deling.  HVlio  should  know  Jack, 
if  I  don*t?  VHio  should  I  trust,  if  I  don*t  trust 
Jack?" 

Then  he  drove  straight  to  his  sister's,  as  much 
relieved  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  lifted  off  him, 
and  pleased  at  his  own  eneigy  and  triumph. 

m. 

The  Doctor  was  in  high  spirits.  The  haunch  of 
mutton  had  been  hung  to  a  day.  Buller  had  praised 
his  wine.  He  had  won  two  rubbers,  and  Letty  had 
'sung  him  his  favorite  old  Cavalier  song, —  that 
im^y,  vigorous,  triumphant  outburst  of  mistaken 
and  self^ceived  loyalty, — "The  King  shall  en- 
joy his  Own  again."  As  coffee  came  in  at  the  end 
of  the  second  game,  he  discoursed,  and  told  som^  of 
his' best  old  stories.  One  tfiing  Only  troubled  him, 
and  Uiat  was  his  adopted -son's  absence.  "  Detained 
.  by  business,  dear  boy,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  an  important  way. 

The  Kector  looked  m&truStMy  at  Miss  Paget, 
but  she  only  looked  down  at  the  music. 

"  Uncle,  she  said,  "  shaU  I  play  your  favorite,  — 
<  My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  Hair '  ?  " 

"Do,  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  ds  he  shuffled  the 
cards  for  a  fresh  deal.    "  Mrs.  Price,  it  is-  your  lead." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  as  the  ruboer  closed, 
^  you  know  my  niece  Mary  had  the  measles  while 
she  was  stopping  with  the  Cfampbells  in  Aigyllshire. 
She  is  coming  to  us  next  week." 

The  Doctor  darted  a  shrewd,  humorous  glance  at 
the  speaker  from  the  ambush  of  his  gray  eyebrows. 

"  6n  your  honor,  tell  me,  now.  Uonfbss.  Was  it 
really  the  measles  ?  You  know  our  Korthem  friends 
are  rather  subject  to  epidermical  attacks,  and  it  may 
be  the  haul  tan  in  Aivyllshire  to  give  it  that  name." 

Mrs.  Price  laughed^good-naturedly  as  she  cut  the 
cards  to  the  Doctor,  and  assured  hmi  it  was  really 
ihe  measles  from  which  her  niece  had  suffered. 

•*  Doctor,"  Bald  the  Rector,  "  you  are  very  preju- 
diced. It  was  the  fashion,  when  you  were  young,  to 
diaUke  the  Scotch ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  They  are 
a  fine,  stmrdy,  clanmsh,  persevering,  well-educated, 
relieious  people." 

"Pshaw  I  grinders  and  screwers, nippers  and  pinch- 
ers, ain't  they,  Kestephen  ?    Ugh !  I  don't  like  'em." 

**  How  dia  I  play  that,  Doctor  ?  "said  his  partner, 
one  of  the  Prices,  a  young  Indian  officer. 

"  When  old  Judge  Barrow  was  once  asked  how  he 
liked  a  pudding  at  my  father^s  house,  he  replied, 
'  It 's  a  good  puling,  lliatcher,  but  not  a  very  good 
pudding.'  1  ou  played  a  good  game,  but  not  a  very 
good  game.  Sir,  you  lost  us  two  tricks  by  trumping 
my  thirteenth  club.  And,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  pos- 
sible benefit  can  you  derive  tcom  constantly  repeat- 
ing Hindostanee  phrases  ?  If  they  are  oaths,  the 
custom  19  ungentleman-like,  however  you  disguise  it* 
If  they  mean  nothing,  the  custom  is  ridiculous.  Sir, 
what  prevents  ine  from  exclaiming  *Chavash,' 
'  Pukrao,'  *  Balderdash,'  or  any  such  gibberish,  and 
calling  it  Chinese  or  Hebrew  ?  " 

The  young  officer  colored,  for  he  felt  the  rebuke. 
The  Doctor  could  be  at  limes  terribly  Johnsonian, 


and  his  satire  M  '6n  lu^klte  off<tod^  Hke  UbHtnii 
the  knout. 

"  Quite  right,"  saia  !Mjrt.  TPrfce.  "'it  Is  An  old 
affectation  of  Qiarles's.  We  Ve  told  him  it  was  in 
bad  taste  before.  t)octor,  I  think  we  must  be  going. 
Charles,  please  to  ring  for  the  carri^." 

"  I  let  no  one  so,  MfB.  Price,  till  we  have  Sbtate 
mulled  claret,  and  Letty  has  blayed  *  Qood  INi^^ 
and  Joy  be  with  you  AIL'  1  wonder  #hat  cah 
detain  that  boy  ?  ramier  Bennet  must  be  v^  ilL 
How  I  have  mlsed'my  dear  old  sister  too.  She 
does  play  such  an  excellent  game.  Does  nt  she, 
BuUer?' 

It  was  past  one  before  the  guests  retired.  T%/e 
Doctor  pac^d  ^the  room  anxiously.  He  was  per- 
turbed. He  loneed  for  the  return  of  his  adopted 
son ;  he  scarcely  knew  why,  but  he  also  dteaded  it. 
He  took  up  a  book ;  he  6oUld  not  read.  Gradually, 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  he  fell  into  a  restless  doze. 
The  sound  of  a  door  ^ning,  and  the  door-chain 
rattling,  awoke  him.  He  rose,  and  took  the  lamp 
into  the  hall.  Inhere  Was  his  nephew,  f^ered,  and 
evidently  with  drinking.  His&cewas  flushed,  his 
hat  was  crushed,' his  coat  torn. 

"Why,  Jack,"  said  the  Doctor,  reph>achfully, 
"  you  've  tired  yourself  in  your  rounds,  abd  then 
taxen  too  much  wine.  Tou  should  n't  let  those  ftrm- 
ers  tempt  you.    I  used  to  find  it  hard." 

"There,  thsitll  do,"  said  Harkneas,  sull^ily. 
"I've  been  with  no  fanner.  I  drank  because! 'd 
lost  at  cards,  I  tell  you,  and  your  cursed  stingineas 
never  leaves  me  a  shilUng  to  try  my  luck  with.  1 11 
be  kept  under  no  longer.  I  'm  over  head  and  'ears 
in  debt,  and  money  1 11  have.  If  Aunt  Fanny  Won't 
stump  up,  you  must  1 11  get  money  sdmewhei^, 
and  1  'U  pay  you  out  for  keeping  me  without  a 
penny.  No.  I  won't  go  to  bea, — go  to  bed  yodr- 
self.    I  Want  brandy.    Oive  me  brandy  t " 

Then,  with  a  vOlIey  of  oaHis,  Harkness  thf^ 
himself  on  a  soft,  and  ftil,  in  a  tew  seconds,  into  "a 
drunken  sleep. 

The  old  doctor  stood  over  him,  half  paralyzed 
with  sorrow  and  surprise.  Could  Bullers  rumors 
then  be  true? 

"  No,"  be  thought  to  liimself ;  "  no,  I  will  not'  be- 
lieve it  ^Hiis  is  a  mere  youthfhl  folly.  The  poor 
boy  has  been  led  away  by  some  of  those  farmers, 
who  ihitak  they  show  no  hospitality  unless  they  make 
their  guest  drunk.  Poor  boy,  how  sOnj  he  will  be 
to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  lock  him  m  now,  that 
the  servant  may  not  see  him,  and  I  will  come  myself 
and  let  him  out,  and  then  lecture  him  welL  roor 
boy!" 

In  the  mormng,'when  Dr.  Thatcher  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  room  where  Harkness  had  slept,  he 
found  the  window  open,  and  the  room  empty.  His 
old  servant  James  informed  him  that  Mr.  John  had 
come  and  ordered  the  gig  at  flix  o'clock,  and  started 
upon  his  rounds. 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  the  Doctor, "  he  was  too  ashamed 
to  meet  me.  Dare  n't  face  me  after  the  misconduct 
of  last  night  Gone  out  to  work  again,  too,  with- 
out his  breakfast,  dear  boy.  Won't  dare  to  see  his 
Aunt  Fanny  today,  1 11  be  bound.  Of  course  he 
meant  nothmg  last  niffht;  perhaps  I've  been  too 
close.  I  must  call  at  the  bank  and  draw  a  check 
for  him.    Ha !  I  was  bad  enoush  at  his  age." 

An  hour  or  two  later  found  3ie  roiu;h  but  worthy 
Doctor  driving  at  a  sober  pace  towarob  the  bank. 

"  There  goes  Old  Muraer,"  cried  the  pert  chem- 
istfs  assistant  to  a  groom  of  the  Prices,  who  was 
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talking  to  him  at  the  door  of  the  shop  in  the  High 
Street. 

**  Yes.  There  goes  old  four  miles  an  hour.  Did 
YOU  hear  of  joune  Harkneas,  and  how  he  carried  on 
last  night  at  the  oilliard-room  ?  Swore  he  'd  been 
cheated,  got  noisy  drunk,  and  foueht  three  of  the 
men  there  with  tne  butt-end  of  a  oilliard-cue.  O, 
he 's  going  the  whole  hog,  he  is  I  How  he  flashes 
his  money,  to  be  sure." 

**  Well,  Thatcher,"  said  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
as  the  Doctor  alighted  from  his  chaise,  "  what  can 
we  do  for  you  ?  *' 

"  I  want  this  check,  MiUer,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  cashed,  and  I  want  to  look  at  my 
book.* 

<'  Certainly.  Edward,  get  Dr.  Thatcher's  book 
from  the  parlor." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  post-office,  and  will  call  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Pshaw  I  how  cold  it  is.  Seen  my 
son  to-day  ?  " 

**.  Drove  by.  Doctor,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  down 
Church  Street" 

"  Always  at  work.  That 's  the  way.  Early  bird 
picks  up  the  worm." 

"  Thoi^ht  he  looked  ill,  sir.    Works  too  hard." 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  dog  of  a  life,  ours.  One  gets  old  be- 
fore one  has  leisure  to  enjoy  what  one  hu  earned." 

The  manager  smiled  deprecatingly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Rich  people  will  have  their  joke." 

The  Doctor  came  to  the  postromce. 

"  Any  letters,  Mrs.  Johnson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Doctor.    There 's  one  for  you." 

"  Hand  it  out" 

The  Doctor  sat  in  the  chaise  and  read  it  It  was 
from  a  hospital  in  London,  a  consumption  hospital, 
to  which  he  annually  subscribed  twenty  pounds. 
The  secretary  wrote  to  tell  him  that  two  years'  sub- 
scriptions were  due. 

"  Stuff  about  due ! "  growled  the  Doctor.  «  Sent 
Jack  to  pay  it  into  their  bank  a  month  ago.  He 
never  foi^ets  anything." 

**  Here  is  your  book,"  said  the  manager,  handing 
the  small  parchment-covered  book  to  the  Doctor  as 
he  entered  the  bank,  where  a  farmer  was  scooping 
up  a  salmon-colored  bag  of  sovereigns. 

*<No,  it  is  not  entered,"  said  tne  Doctor,  in  a 
startled  way.  "  Did  not  my  boy  Jack  pay  in  twenty 
pounds  the  end  of  last  month  for  I)rummond's  ? 
Surely?  The  last  check  he  paid  in.  I've  not 
sent  since  to  you  for  anything." 

**  No,  Dr.  Thatoher,  but  he  called  last  week  for 
the  hundred  pounds  for  you." 

"  The  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

«  Yes,  did  n't  he,  Edward  ?  " 

«  O  yes,  sir,  and  the  week  before  for  the  ^y 
pounds." 

'*  For  the  fifty  pounds  ?  "  the  Doctor  stammered. 
**  Let  me  see  the  checks,  Mr.  Miller."  The  Doctor 
spoke  quite  calmly,  but  his  voice  trembled.  '*  Will 
you  allow  me  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  in  your  back 
parlor  till  thb  gentleman  has  gone?  There  has 
been  some  mist&e  about  a  subscription ;  a  quiet 
minute  or  so  will  set  it  right" 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Edward,  show  Dr.  Thateher  in 
and  give  him  a  chair.  There,  sir,  are  the  checks. 
Edward,  put  on  a  bit  of  coal,  the  fire 's  low." 

The  Doctor,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  mana- 
ger, looked  closely  at  the  checks,  turned  the  signa- 
tures up  and  down ;  then  he  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands  and  burst  into  tears.  The  signatures  were 
forgeries. 

**  I  see  it  all,"  he  murmured.    "  O  that  unhappy 


boy  I  and  this,  I  fear,  is  not  the  worst     O  Abeakm, 
my  son,  my  son  I " 

^  There 's  something  up,"  said  the  clerk  to  the 
mana^r,  as  he  took  a  hasty  P^p  over  the  green 
curtain  of  the  glass  door.  ^*  Why,  good  graciooa, 
Mr.  Miller,  the  Doctor 's  fainted !  ^ 

TV. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  the  IXxstOT, 
when  he  had  recovered,  and  retaken  his  seat  once 
more  in  the  chaise :  "  there  is  no  blunder,  after  alL 
I  see  where  the  mistake  lay.  I  have  taken  all  the 
checks  up  to  yesterday.  Continue  the  draught. 
Young  man,  be  kind  enough  to  turn  the  chaise. 
Thank  vou." 

The  ooartan  boy  kept  the  wolf  hid  till  it  gnawed 
into  his  heart  Dr.  Thateher  had  a  secret  whose 
teeth  were  sharper  than  even  the  wolf.  In  that  half- 
hour  he  had  suffered  the  ^n^  of  death  itself. 

He  drove  straight  to  his  sister^s,  Mrs.  Hiatehei^s, 
whose  neat  little  cottase  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  inrom  the  town,  and  near  the  old  parish  chorch. 
Ab  the  Doctor's  chaise  drove  up.  Miss  Paget  ran  oat, 
looking  very  pale  and  anxious. 

**  Well,  Letty ,  how 's  Aunt  Fanny  ? " 

**  Very,  very  ill,  dear  uncle.  No  appetite,  veiy 
weak,  no  sleep." 

**  That  won't  do ;  and  has  Jack  been  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  and  orders  the  same  medicine,  only  larger 
doses;  but  I'm  sure, — I'm  sure  it  does  not  agree 
with  her.    Do  give  your  advice,  uncle." 

**  I  promised  Jack,  only  two  days  ago,  never  to 
interfere  with  his  patients;  but  this  once  I  wilL 
Send  some  one  Letty,  to  take  the  mare  round  to  the 
stebles." 

Mrs.  Thateher,  the  Doctor's  sister,  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  propped  with  pillows.  Her  handsome  fiea- 
tures  were  sharpened  oy  illness,  her  cheeks  were 
sunken,  her  eyes  pale  and  anxious. 

"  Well,  Fanny,  and  how  is  it  with  jou?  * 

"  Bad,  bad,  John ;  perpetual  pam,  nansea,  no 
sleep,  no  appetite." 

Tiie  Doctor 's  face  changed,  a  ghastly  pallor  came 
upon  his  lips. 

"  Let  me  see  the  medicine,  Letty."  i 

Miss  Paget  brought  it     The  iJoctor  looked  at  it    I 
eagerly,  then  tasted  it.    The  next  moment  he  had 
flung  the  bottle  on  the  fire.     A  dew  of  nervous  ex- 
citement broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 

"  Uncle  ?  " 

"Brother?" 

"  The  medicine  is  much  too  powerful  for  yon  in 
this  weak  state.  Jack  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  does 
not  know  your  constitution  as  I  do.  You  must  not, 
however,  pain  him  by  telling  him  you  have  not 
taken  his  stuff,  so  I  will  send  you  some  tonic  that 
resembles  it  in  color,  but  less  violent  This  was 
too  much  for  you.  Jack  was  right,  —  he  was  right, 
but  he  has  not  taken  into  account  your  a^,  Fanny." 

"  I  could  not  take  it  yesterday,  and  Jack  was  very 
angry." 

"  You  take  the  medicine  I  shall  send  you  when  I 
return  directly  it  comes;  take  it  every  two  hoon 
till  the  sickness  abates.  Now,  come,  lie  back,  Fan- 
ny ;  you  are  very  weak." 

The  pale  worn  face  turned  towards  him  and 
smiled  on  him,  then  the  head  sank  back  on  the  pil- 
low and  the  weaxy  eyelids  closed. 

"  I  cannot  shake  off  this  stupor,  John.  €vood 
by,  and  bless  you,  dear  John." 

The  DoctOT  signed  to  Letty  to  leave  the  room. 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  the  door  cloeed,  he  sat 
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down  by  bis  sister's  bedside,  sorrow-stricken  and 
thoughtml;  in  that  silence,  broken  only  by  the  tick 
of  the  watch  at  the  bed  head,  and  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  the  sleeper,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
for  help  and  guidance  from  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 
Then  he  took  out  his  repeater  and  waited  till  the 
minute-hand  reached  the  half-hour.  It  was  three 
o'clock  that  had  struck  when  Let^  closed  the  door. 
Then  he  took  his  sister's  hand  ana  woke  her. 

**  What,  John,  are  you  here  still  ?  How  good  of 
you !  I  thought  I  was  alone.  I  feel  better  now.  It 
was  that  dre^idful  medicine  that  hurt  me." 

**  Fanny,"  s^d  the  Doctor,  with  aU  a  woman's 
tenderness,  **  when  you  made  vour  will  in  the  sum- 
mer, you  told  me  you  left  all  your  money  to  Jack 
on  his  marriage  with  Letty.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  kindness." 

*<  I  left  it  aU  to  dear  Jack;  I  told  him  so.  What 
kindness  can  I  show  you,  brother,  a  poor  dying  old 
woman  like  myself?  " 

"  Alter  the  will  t^s  evening,  and  leave  me  the 
money  during  my  lifetime.  It  will  be  a  check  on 
Jack,  if  he  grows  extravagant  or  wild." 

"  O,  he  won't^  dear  bopr.  Yet,  as  vou  will,  John. 
Tott  have  always  some  kmd  and  good  object  in  what 
you  do." 

'*  I  will  bring  a  lawyer  and  witness  in  half  an 
hour.  It  might  ruin  even  a  well-intentioned  lad, 
and  make  him  idle.  Lat^r  in  life  it  will  perhaps 
come  better." 

In  the  room  below  the  Doctor  found  Letty,  anx- 
ious and  apprehensive  of  some  evil,  but  she  scarcely 
knew  what. 

**  0  uncle,  uncle,"  she  said,  in  tears,  **  auntie  is 
not  in  danger,  is  she  ?  O,  do  say  she  is  not  in  dan- 
ger." 

'*  By  Grod's  help,  Letty,  she  wiU  be  out  of  danger 
in  a  few  hours.  It  is  well  I  came.  Letty,  you  love 
me,  and  vou  love  my  son  Jack  ?  " 

**  I  do !  I  do  1  you  know  how  I  do,  dearly,  uncle." 

"  If  you  love  us  both,  you  will  then  do  as  I  tell 
you,  and  not  deviate  a  single  iota,  for  much  depends 
on  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  But  first  let  your 
man  George  ride  quick  into  town  and  get  this  pre- 
4Knption  made  up.' 

What  the  Doctor's  instructions  were  must  not  at 
present  be  revealed. 

V. 

Three  hours  later  the  Doctor  was  in  his  surgery, 
examining  a  drawer  of  dangerous  drugs  that  was 
generally  Kept  locked.  He  had  just  closed  it,  and 
was  musing  with  one  elbow  on  his  desk  and  his  head 
on  his  hand)  when  there  came  a  step  behind  him. 
He  looked  round ;  it  was  John. 

"  John,"  he  said,  and  he  said  no  more.  But  there 
was  an  infinite  depth  of  reproachful  sadness  in  that 
one  word. 

**  Dear  father,"  said  his  adopted  son,  *'  I  deeply 
regret  the  events  of  last  night  I  was  tempted  to 
stay  at'a  farmer's  harvest-home,  and  I  talked  non- 
sense (did  I  not  ?)  about  debt  and  wanting  money. 
It  was  all  wandering.  Forget  it  all,  —  it  meant 
nothing.    It  was  fooUsh,  wrong  of  me.    I  'm  sorry 

"  Let  it  be  the  last  time,  Jack,"  said  the  Doctor ; 

.''  it  is  harder  to  come  up  hill  one  step  than  to  go 

down  twenty.    Do  not  break  my  heart  by  becoming 

a  bad  man.    By  the  by,  have  you  sent  Aunt  Fanny 

the  medicine,  and  how  is  she  ?  " 

*^  O,  pulling  through  all  right    She  *b  as  tough  as 
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"  What  prescription  are  you  using  ?  " 
**  This,"  and  John  Harkness  held  up  a  bottle  of 
simple  tonic  drops.    **  The  old  lady  wants  strength. 

0  she  '11  do,  if  she  can  only  eet  stronger." 

The  Doctor  sighed,  and  said,  ^*  The  tonic  is  rieht" 
At  that  moment  the  suigery  door  opened,  and  an 
old  farmer  presented  himself. 

"  Why,  f'armer  Whitehead,  how  are  you  ?'" 

**  Ailing,  Doctor,  thank  ye,  with  the  ninzy.  Un- 
common bad,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  is  my  missus." 

**  Ah,  I  thought  Jack  here  had  been  attending  yon 
for  months ;  you  are  down  in  our  books.  How  is 
this,  Jack  ?  " 

The  young  man's  color  rose.  ^*  It  is  a  mistake 
of  mine.  I  'm  a  regular  duffer  for  memory ;  it  was 
Robinson  at  Woockot  I  meant  I  'U  put  it  all 
right" 

^  Just  see  to  Farmer  Whitehead  then,  now.  Give 
him  a  diaphoretic  and  ipecacuanha  to  keep  the  pores 
open.    I  '11  go  and  dress  for  dinner." 

*^  Steeped  in  )ies,"  the  Doctor  muttered,  as  he  shut 
the  surgery  door  behind  him.  **  I  fed  this  serpent, 
and  now  he  stings  me ;  but  still  no  one  shall  know 
his  shame,  for  I  may  still,  by  God's  help,  save  him 
from  crime,  and  leave  him  time  and  opportunities 
for  repentance.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  him! 
Yes,  still,  —  still  I  may  save  the  boy  I  once  loved  so 
much." 

Dinner  was  over.  The  Doctor  had  been  cheerful, 
as  usual,  and  had  made  no  further  reference  to  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  night  before.  John  Hark- 
ness had  grown  boisterous  and  social  as  ever,  seeing 
the  Doctor  satisfied  with  so  brief  an  apology. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  Doctor,  warming  to  the  conversa- 
tion, ^*  go  and  ^t  a  bottle  of  that  thirty-two  port ; 

1  feel  UMlay  as  if  I  wanted  a  specially  good  bottie." 

John  Harkness  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes with  the  bottie,  carrying  it  carefully,  with  the 
chalk  mark  uppermost 

'^  That 's  ngnt,  Jack.  Don't  do  like  the  country 
butler,  who,  when  his  master  said,/  John,  have  you 
shaken  that  wine  ? '  replied,  *  No,  zur ;  but  I  wilV 
and  then  shqpk  it  up  like  a  draught  Ha,  ha  I  I  'U 
decant  it ;  I  like  doing  it." 

The  Doctor  rose  to  decant  the  wine,  standing  at 
the  buffet  to  do  it  facing  a  mirror,  and  with  his  back 
to  the  table,  where  the  young  man  had  again  sul- 
lenly seated  himself.  In  the  round,  shining  surface 
of  the  mirror  the  room  was  repeated  in  sharp,  clear 
miniature.  The  bottle  was  still  gurgling  out  its 
crimson  stores  into  the  broad  silver  wine-strainer, 
when  the  Doctor,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  mirror, 
observed  John  draw  swiftly  from  his  breast-pocket 
a  little  fiat  black  vial,  and  pour  a  dozen  drops  of 
some  thick  fluid  into  the  half-full  glass  which  stood 
beside  his  uncle's  plate. 

He  took  no  notice  of  what  he  had  seen,  nor  did 
he  look  round,  but  merely  said,  — 

*^  John,  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  we  shall 
want  some  brown  sherry ;  there  is  hardly  enough  for 
to-<lay.  Get  it  before  we  sit  down  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  evening." 

The  moment  John  Harkness  left  the  room,  the 
Doctor,  with  the  quickness  of  youth,  sipped  the  wine, 
reco^ized  the  taste  of  laudanum,  threw  open  the 
door  leading  into  the  surgery,  dashed  the  wine  down 
a  sink,  then  shut  the  door,  and  refilled  the  glass  to 
exactly  the  same  height 

"  Here  is  the  sherry,  governor.  Come,  take  your 
wine." 

The  Doctor  tossed  it  off. 

"  I  feel  sleepy,"  he  said, — "  strangely  sleepy." 
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"  O,  it  is  the  treatlier.  Go  into  ibat  green  chair, 
')&nd  have  a' ten  minutes*  nap." 

The  ThdtXiT  did  Ao.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  fell 
back,  aasnming  with  consummate  skill  all  the  exter- 
n!tal  symptoms  of  deep  sleep.  A  deep  aponlectic 
'flhOring  breiltlung  eonvincea  the  Doctor's  aaopted 
that  the  laudanum  had  taken  effect 

A  moment  that  hardened  man  stood  watching  the 
'fteeper^s  face :  then,  fidling  on  his  knees,  he  slipped 
from  the  old  doctor's  finder  his  massive  seal-key. 

The  instant  he  tumea  to  run  to  a  cabinet  where 

"the  Doctor^  case-book  was  kept,  the  old  man's  stem 

eyes  opened  upon  him  with  the  swiftest  curiosity ; 

but  the  old  man  did  not  m6ve  a  limb  nor  a  muscle, 

remaining  fixed  like  a  figure  of  stone. 

**He's  safe,"  said  the  coarse,  ttnfbeling  'voice; 
^  and  now  for  the  case-book,  to  fix  it  against  him  if 
''an)rthing  goes  wrong."  ' 

As  he  said  this,  the  lost  man  opened  the  case-book 
and  made. an  entry.  He  then  locked  the  book,  re- 
placed it  in  the  cabinet,  and  slipped  the  key-ring 
once  more  on  the  Doctor's  finger.  Then  he  rose 
and  rang  the  bell  softly.  The  old  servant  came  to' 
the  door. 

"The  eovemor's  taken  rather  too  much  wine," 
he  said,  blowing  out  the  candles;  "  awake  him  about 
twelve,  and  tell  him  I  'm  gone  to  bed.  You  say  I  'm 
out,  if  you  dare ;  and  mind  and  have  the  trap  ready 
to-morrow  at  lialf-past  nine.  I'm  to  be  at  Mrs. 
Thatcher's." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  hopeless  profli- 

^te,  the  Doctor  rose  and  wrune  his  hands.    "  Lost, 

lost !  "he  said ;  "  but  I  wiU  stiU  hide  his  shame.    He 

'shall  have  time  still  to  repent.    I  cannot,  —  cannot 

'  totget  how  I  once  loved  him." 

Sternly  the  Doctor  set  himself  to  that  task  of  self- 
devotion, —  stem  as  a  soldier  chosen  for  a  forlorn 
hope.  "  To-morrow,"  he  said,  "  I  will  confront  him, 
and  try  if  I  can  touch  that  hard  heart" 

When  the  servant  came  at  twelve,  the  Doctor  pre- 
'  tended  to  awake.    "  Joe,"  he  said, "  get  my  chaise 
ready  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  to  ten ;  mind,  to  the 
moment    Where 's  Mr.  John  ?  " 
"  Gone  to  bed,  sir.     Good  night" 
"  He  makes  them  all  liars  like  himself,"  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  slammed  his  bedroom  door. 

VT. 

'" How  is  your  missus ? "said  the  young  doctor, 
as,  drivin?  fast  through  Crossford  the  next  morning, 
he  suddenly  espied  Mrs.  Thatcher's  servant  standing 
•  at  the  post-office  window. 

The  old  coachman  shook  his  head. 

"  Very  bad,  sir,  sinking  fast" 

John  Harkness  made  no  reply,  but  lashed  his 
horse  and  drove  fiercely  off  in  uie  direction  of  the 
'  sick  woman's  house. 

"  It  all  goes  well,"  he  said,  half  aloud.  "  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  stop  the  thing  yesterday  when  I  saw 
her ;  but  these  fellows  press  so  wiUi  their  bills,  and 
the  governor's  so  cursed  stingy.  I  really  must  press 
it  on.  It 's  no  crime.  What  is  it  ?  Only  sending 
an  old  woman  two  or  three  days  sooner  to  the 
heaven  she  is  always  whining  for.  Yet  she  was  fond 
of  me,  and  it 's  ratner  a  shame ;  but  what  can  a  fel- 
low do  that's  so  badgered  I " 

So  reasoned  this  fallen  man,  steeped  in  the  sophis- 
tries which  sin  uses  as  narcotics  to  stupefy  its  vic- 
'fims. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  threw  down  the  reins, 
tossed  back  the  apron,  and  leaped  out  He  was  ex- 
cited and  desperate  with  the  brandy  he  hadalready 


fbttnd  time  to  take.  All  at  once,  as  he  passed  his 
fingers  in  a  vain  way  through  his  whiskers  anddiook 
his  white  great^^oat  into  its  natural  folcte,  he  ^anced 
upward  at  the  windows.  To  his  surprise,  bat  bj  no 
means  violent  regret,  he-saw  that  the  bhnds  were  all 
down. 

»*BytheLord  Hattyl"he  muttered,  "  if  the  old 
cat  has  n't  already  kicked  die  bm^Eet  I  Togoe  h 
gjalere,  that  11  do.  Now  then  fbr  regret,  lamenti- 
tion,  and  a  white  cambric  handkerchief." 

He  pulled  at  the  bell  softly.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  whose  eyes  were 
red  with  crying.  At  ttie  same  instant  Mns  Paget 
stepped  from  a  room  opening  into  the  ball  % 
haa  a  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

•*  O  John,  John,"  she  sobbed ;  **  my  dear,  dear  snsi" 

'*  Then  she 's  really  ^ne,"  said  Harknos,  with 
well-feigned  regret  "Here,  Letty,  come  mto the 
back  parlor  and  tell  me  about  it  Why,  I  didn't 
think  the  old  lady  was  going  so  soon." 

**  Not  there,  John,  not  there,"  said  Letty,  as  she 
stood  before  the  door. 

"  I'll  go  up  and  see  her  at  once." 

"  No,  no,  John,  you  must  not    Not  yet" 

"Why,  what's  all  this  fuss  about,  Letty?" said 
Harkness,  angrily.  "  One  would  think  no  one  had 
ever  died  before.  Of  course  it's  a  bad  job,  and 
we  're  all  very  sorry ;  but  what  must  be,  must  be. 
It  is  as  bad  as  crying  over  spilt  milk." 
^  **  O  John,  you  never  spoke  like  this  before.  You 
never  looked  like  this  oefore.  John,  you  do  not 
really  love  me."  And  she  burst  into  a  pasaonate 
and  almost  hysterical  weeping. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Letty ;  you  know  I  do.  We 
can  marry  now,  now  she 's  left  me  her  money.  I'te 
got  rather  into  a  mess  lately  about  tin.  It's  that 
old  woman  who  lies  up  stiurs,  and  my  stingy  bard 
old  governor,  who  kept  us  so  long  from  marr}*ing 
and  being  happy.  We  will  marry  in  a  month  or  two 
now,  let  who  will  say  nay.  By  Geoige !  if  there 
is  n't  the  bureau  where  she  used  to  keep  her  jiapen. 
Hie  will  must  be  there.  There  is  no  narm  m  bar- 
ing a  look  at  it  Where  are  the  keys,  Letty?  Go 
and  get  them  fi:t>m  her  room.  She 's  no  use,  I  sap- 
pose,  for  them  now  ?  She  kept  them  tight  enooj^ 
while  she  was  alive.  Come,  hurry  off,  Letty;  this 
is  a  turning-point  with  me." 

Letty  t&ew  herself  before  the  old  bureau,  the 
tears  rolling  from  her  eves.  "  O  John,  John,"  she 
said, "  do  not  be  so  cmel  and  hard-hearted.  What 
evil  spirit  of  greed  possesses  you  ?  You  were  not 
so  once.  I  cannot  get  the  keys.  Wait  Have  you 
no  love  for  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense.  I  want  no  whining  senti- 
ments. I  thought  you  were  a  girl  of  more  pluck 
and  sense.  Gret  away  from  that  bureau.  Ill  soon 
prize  it  open.  It 's  all  mine  now.  Mind,  I  'm  qocer 
this  mommg.  Things  have  n't  gone  smooth  with  me 
lately  at  all.     Get  away." 

He  pushed  the  weeping  girl  from  the  d^sk,  and, 
thrusting  in  the  blade  of  a  large  knife,  wrenched 
open  the  front  of  the  bureau.  A  will  fell  out  As 
he  stooped  to  snateh  it  up  the  door  opened,  and  the 
old  doctor  stood  before  hita.  There  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  as  he  motioned  Letty  from  the  room.    ^ 

fave  one  long  look  back,  and  the  door  was  locked 
ehind  her.     There  was  a  terrible  stem  gravitvin 
the  old  man's  pale  fiwe,  and  his  moulh  was  dcncMd 
as  if  fixed  with  the  pang  of  some  mortal  ^*y-^ , 
John  Harkness  stepped  back  and  clntchcdboid 
of  the  shattered  bureau,  or  he  would  have  faUcn. 
"John,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  have  deceirW 


line.  I  loTed  you,  loved  yva  Heayen  011I7  knows  how 
tenderly.  There  was  a  tune  when  I  woold  have 
bled  to  death  to  save  jrou  an  hoar's  pain.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  more  of  your  smallest 
disfippointment  than  I  shonld  have  done  for  the  loss 
of  one  of  my  own  limbs.  I  fostered  you ;  I  took  you 
ficom  a  bad  father,  and  brought  you  up  as  my  own 
aon.  I  have  been  foolishly  indulgent,  and  now, 
Eke  Absalom,  you  have  taught  me  bitterly  my  fol- 
Iv.  You  have  forged, — you  have  lied,  xes,  don't 
dare  to  speak,  sir.  You  have  lied.  Blacker  and 
blacker  your  heart  became  as  you  gave  yourself  to 
self-indulgence  and  sin.  Further  and  rarther  you 
erred  from  the  narrow  path ;  faster  and  faster  you 
drove  down  hill,  till  at  last,  forsaken  by  the  good 
angels,  and  urged  forward  by  the  Devil,  the  great 
temptation  came,  and  you  fell  into  chime.  Not  a 
word,  sir ;  you  see  I  know  alL  Old  as  I  am,  't  was 
Jove  for  you  made  me  subtle.  I  found  out  your  for- 
geries. I  discovered  your  folse  entries  of  patients' 
names.  I  traced  you  out  in  all  your  follies  and 
vices,  and  finally  I  saw  you,  when  you  thought  me 
adeep,  take  the  key-riiu^  from  my  miger,  and  make 
those  entries  in  a  foi^dhand  in  my  case-book,  that 
mi^t,  but  for  God's  infinite  mercy,  have  led  to  my 
bemg  now  in  prison  as  a  murderer.  You  may  start ; 
but  even  a  horrible  cold-blooded  crime  did  not  ap- 
pall you.  It  is  fear,  and  not  repentance,  that  even 
now  makes  you  turn  pale.  The  sin  of  Cain  is  upon 
you.  Even  now,  eager  foces  are  looking  up  from 
the  lowest  abysses  of  hell,  waiting  for  your  coming ; 
while,  firom  the  nearest  heaven,  the  pale  sad  foce  of 
one  who  loved  you  as  a  mother,  regards  you  with 
.aoRow  and  with  pity." 

**  Father,  father  1"  cried  the  unhappy  and  con- 

.  sdence^tricken  wretch,  and  held  out  nis  hands  like 

one  waiting  for  the  death-blow  fipom  the  executioner. 

^  Have  mercy.    Spare  me.    I  did  not  kill  her.    She 

would  have  died,  anyhow.    I  am  young;  give  me 

tmio  to  repent. ' 

"John,  1  will  not  deceive  you  as  you  have  de- 
ceived me.  My  sister  still  lives.  I  discovered  your 
intended  crime,  and  gave  her  antidotes.  She  may 
yet  recover,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  all-merciful  Fa- 
ther ;  still  you  had  murdered  her  but  for  me.  Tell 
me  not  of  repentance,  l^me  will  show  that.  I  shall 
never  hear  in  this  worid  whether  or  not  your  repent- 
ance is  true  or  false.  Here  is  one  hundred  pounds. 
That  will  start  you  in  another  hemisphere  ror  good 
or  for  eviL  I  wish,  for  the  honor  of  our  family,  to 
conceal  your  shame,  and  the  last  i^ark  of  love  that 
is  left  urges  me  to  conceal  your  intended  crime. 
Letty  you  will  see  no  more.  I,  too,  am  dead  to  you 
fovever.  It  is  now  one  hour  to  the  next  train. 
Spend  that  time  in  preparing  for  your  journey.  At 
the  nearest  seaport  write  to  me,  and  I  will  forward 
all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your  debts  shall  be  paid. 
I  shall  tell  people  that  a  sudden  spirit  of  adventure 
made  you  leave  me  and  start  for  Australia." 

"  But  Letty, — one  word,"  groaned  the  discovered 
criminal.  *^  I  love  her,  —  one  word.  I  forgot  her 
for  a  time  in  my  cruel  selfishness ;  but  I  love  her 
now,  —  mercy,  —  one—" 

**  Not  one  word.  She  is  ignorant  of  your  crime, 
but  she  knows  that  you  are  unworthy  of  her  love. 
Mind,  one  struggle,  one  word  of  opposition,  and  I 
throw  you  into  prison  as  a  fomr,  and  a  man  who 
had  planned  a  murder.  Go ;  when  that  door  closes 
on  you,  it  is  as  if  the  earth  of  the  grave  had  closed 
over  my  eyes.  We  shall  meet  no  more.  Go.  Speak 
to  no  one ;  and  remember,  that  the  will  you  hold  in 
your  hand  leaves  not  a  single  farthing  to  younself. 


Go.  We  part  forever.  If  yon  write,  I  bum  the 
letters  unopened.    Go." 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  as  soldieca 
are  sometime  said  to  do  when  a  bullet  has  pierced 
their  hesu^  His  face  was  the  face  of  a  corpse, 
but  no  tean  came.  The  blood  was  frozen  at  its 
source.  Then  he  stooped  forward,  kissed  the  dd 
man  on  the  forehead,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

In  five  minutes  afterwards  the  door  sofUy  opened, 
and  Letty  ent<u:«d.  Hie  Doctor  took  her  hand. 
They  knelt 

**  Let  us  pray  for  him,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "  Letty, 
his  fiuilt  you  shall  never  know,  but  you  must  hence- 
forward consider  him  as  dead.  Those  who  love  me 
will  never  mention  his  name.  Let  us  pray  for  him, 
my  ohildy  and  may  God's  spirit  soflen  that  hard  and 
rebellious  heart,  for  nothing  else  will.  My  hope 
and  joy  is  gone.  There  is  nothing  left  me  now  but 
to  prepare  myself  humbly  for  deaw.  Come,  Letty, 
let  us  pray,  for  prayer  availeth  much." 

"My  dear  oLd  firiend,"  said  the  Bector,  as  one 
spring  morning,  many  months  afler,  they  sat  to- 
gether, "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  deep  heart-wound 
of  yours  yielding  somewhat  to  time's  oalsam." 

He  took  ^  white  tfain  hands  of  his  friend  as  he 
spoke. 

"Pshaw!  Buller,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  xsp 
sorrowfully ;  "  don't  try  to  comfort  me.  Deatn  has 
the  only  anodyne  for  that  wound ;  but  Letty  cheers 
me,  dear  girl,  and  if  I  live  to  see  her  happy  and 
married  well,  I  shall  die  content." 

The  Doctor  had  made  an  idol  of  that  ungrateful 
son ;  and  the  idol  had,  for  a  time,  blotted  out  his 
view  of  heaven.  The  idol  removed,  he  saw  whene 
his  trust  should  have  been  ;  he  remembered  God  in 
the  days  of  his  sorrow,  and  bowed  beneath  the  rod. 

VII. 

One  July  afternoon,  thirteen  years  later,  a  hand- 
some, burly,  black-bearded  man,  in  a  fur  cap  and 
rough  Australian  coat,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
King's  Arms,  seated  beside  an  older  man,  even  bur- 
lier and  more  bearded  than  himself.  He  alighted 
and  ordered  lunch ;  as  he  lunched,  he  talked  to  the 
waiter  about  Cronford  and  old  times.  He  had  onoe 
known  Crossford,  he  said. 

"  Has  Travers  not  sot  this  house  now  ?  "  ^ 

"  No,  sir,  he  died  l£ree  yean  ago,  and  his  widow 
became  bankrupt" 

"  Where 's  Jones,  the  veterinary  surgeon  ?  " 

"  Dead,  sir,  —  died  in  a  fit  four  years  ago" 

"  Is  Harris,  the  fat  saddler,  to  the  fore  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  died  last  year  of  dropsy,  and  his  son  is 
dead  too." 

The  stranger  sighed,  and  drank  down  a  glass  of 
ale  at  a  gulp. 

"  Waiter,  get  me  some  brandy,  hot."  He  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  fiercely,  — 

"  Is  old  Mrs.  Thatcher  still  alive  ?  " 

"  What,  old  Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  Lawn  ?  O,  she 
died  seven  years  ago,  and  left  all  her  money  to  her 
brother,  the  doctor.  There  was  an  adopted  son 
who  would  have  had  it,  but  he  turned  out  a  scamp." 

"  O,  indeed  1  Ihis  is  shocking  bad  brandy.  Aiid 
the  old  doctor, — is  he  still  alive  ?  " 

"  O  Lord,  no,  sir.  Dead  six  years  rince.  Why, 
sir^you seem  to  remember  the  people  welL" 

llie  stranger  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
thought  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  -^ 

"And  Miss  Paget,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  niece, if  she 
living,  —  married,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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<«LiTing,  yes,  sir.  Look,  sir;  why,  there  is  her 
carriage  standing  at  the  bank  door  opposite ;  watt, 
and  you'll  see  her  come  out  She  married  a 
Lieutenant  Price,  of  the  Bombay  army." 

At  that  moment,  as  the  stranger  looked  out  of 
the  window,  a  lady  stepped  into  the  carriage ;  three 

Eretty  children  —  two  boys  and  a  girl — leaped  in, 
tughing,  after  her.  It  was  Letty,  still  beautiful 
even  as  a  matron,  her  face  wearing  the  old  sweet 
amiable  expression.  The  skittish  ponies  rebelled, 
but  darted  off  amicably  at  a  toucn  of  their  mis- 
tress's whip. 

*'  AVhat,  in  the  dumps,  old  chum  ? "  said  the 
second  stranger,  going  up  to  his  friend,  who  still 
stood  with  his  face  fixed  to  the  window.  **  Come, 
more  liquor,  —  111  shout  this  time;  it's  our  last 
day  in  old  England." 

**  Curse  old  England,  and  all  that  are  in  itl" 
said  the  other  man,  turning  round  fiercely.  **  Come, 
let's  catch  the  11.20,  and  get  back  to  Liverpool. 
If  I  once  get  to  the  old  tracks  in  Australia,  —  once 
on  the  back  of  a  buck-jumper  and  aAer  the  kanga- 
roos, 111  never  set  fix>t  again  in  the  old  country. 
Here 's  your  money,  waiter.  Come,  Murray,  let 's 
be  off." 

Was  that  man's  heart  changed  then  ?  Na  Yet 
it  was  changed  before  his  death  a  year  after,  but 
through  what  purgatories  of  suffering  had  it  not  to 
traverse  before  it  round  peace? 
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It  happened  some  years  ago  in  a  school  carried 
on  acconimg  to  the  ancient  Gilbertine  principle,  ad- 
mitting scholars  of  both  sexes,  that  the  ooys  and  the 
girls  carried  on  their  studies  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
curtain.  A  hole  was  one  day  found  in  the  curtain, 
which  was  clearly  not  the  work  of  accident.  It  was 
ruled  by  common  consent  to  be  a  sort  of  Trou-Judas, 
at  least  an  undeveloped  and  infantine  form  of  that 
institution.  But  then  a  great  question  arose  which 
was  not  so  easy  to  solve.  The  curtidn  was  clearly 
torn  by  the  dwellers  on  one  side  of  it  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  dweUers  on  the  other.  But  on  which 
side  was  it  torn  ?  Did  the  boys  tear  it  to  look  at 
the  girb,  or  did  the  cirls  tear  it  to  look  at  the  boys  ? 
Opinions  were  divi&d,  both  as  to  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  and  as  to  the  a  priori  probability.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  the  arguments  on  the  two  sides  were 
so  equally  balanced  that  no  positive  conclusion  was 
ever  come  to,  ard  the  culprits,  of  whichever  sex, 
remained  unpunished. 

Now,  if  the  child  be  the  father  of  the  man,  and, 
we  suppose,  by  the  same  logic,  the  mother  of  the 
woman,  there  is  surely  a  moral  in  this  story.  It 
surely  means  something  more  than  that  people  of 
each  sex  like  to  look  at  one  another,  ev^n  from  early 
childhood.  It  is  surely  something  more  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  anything  which  ought  not 
to  be  looked  at,  or  generally  of  doing  anything  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  point,  of  course, 
in  the  most  childish  and  undeveloped  form,  to  some- 
thing beyond  mere  general  curiosity,  or  the  mere 
^ncral  interest  of  one  sex  in  the  other.  It  is  a  child- 
ish example  of  a  special  form  of  these  feelings.  It 
points  to  the  curiosity  of  men  to  know  what  women 
do  when  they  are  by  themselves,  and  to  the  counter 
feeling,  which  we  taJce  for  granted  exists  also,  —  the 
ciu-iosity  of  women  to  know  what  men  do  when 
they  are  by  themselves.  Such  a  curiosity  certainly 
does  exist  on  one  side,  and  we  think  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  taking  for  granted  that  it  exists  at  least 


as  stronffly  on  the  other  side.  Such  a  curiosity,  like 
most  other  forms  of  curiosity,  may  be  either  frivo- 
lous or  rational,  according  to  the  form  which  it 
takes  and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims. 

A  curiosity  of  this  sort  ciin,  we  suspect,  never  be 
full V  gratified.  Something  may  perhaps  be  got  by 
each  sex  out  of  novels  written  by  the  other.  But 
we  know  on  one  side,  and  we  suspect  on  the  other, 
that  this  takes  us  a  ver^  little  way  indeed.  Really 
to  learn  anything  in  this  way  we  must  wait  for  the 
ideal  novel,  which  is  to  contain  nothing  but  what 
really  happened,  and  which  will  therefore  be  nnan- 
imouisly  set  down  as  the  most  improbable  and  unnat- 
ural of  all  novels.  More  may  doubtless  be  ^t  by 
diligent  cross-questioning  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  still  more  of  husbands  and  wives.  But  even 
this  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  There  is  a  sort  of 
point  of  honor  on  each  side  which  hinders  either  side 
from  ever  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  How 
much  can  a  man  ever  find  out  of  his  own  wife's  do- 
ings and  feelings  when  she  was  a  girl  ?  .  Tery  little, 
we  fanc;^,  in  most  cases.  And  supposing  he  does 
learn  a  little  more  than  usual,  think  how  limited  is 
his  field  of  inauiry.  Most  men  have  the  chance  of 
examining  only  one  woman,  or  at  most  two,  on 
such  a  point.  To  be  sure,  setting  Orientals  aside, 
Charles  the  Great  and  Henry  the  Eighth  had  great- 
er opportunities  in  this  way  than  most  men.  Bat 
did  they  use  them  ?  Of  Charles  we  can  say  nothing 
either  way.  Henry,  we  suspect,  tried  and  brc^e 
down.  Indeed  he  learned  so  little  from  one  of  his 
wives  on  the  most  important  point  of  all,  that  he  had 
a  special  Act  of  Paruament  passed  to  make  all  fu- 
ture Queens  —  pity  he  did  not  add,  all  future  wives 
of  all  ranks — more  communicative. 

It  is  perhaps  merely  an  idle  curiosity  to  ask  what 
women  talk  about  when  they  ar^  together,  —  wheth- 
er, when  they  have  retired  to  the  drawing-room  in 
the  evening,  or  again  in  those  mysterious  momiE^ 
when  men  are  at  ^ork,  they  tatk  only  of  wonted 
work  and  croquet  parties,  or  whether  they  talk  of 
anything  better  or  of  anything  worse.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  an  idle  curiosity  to  consider  what  is  the 
sort  of  influence  which  women  have  upon  one  an- 
other, what  is  the  nature  of  fi-iendship  among  them, 
and  how  far  it  differs  from  friendship  as  it  is  under- 
stood among  men.  Of  course  on  such  a  subject  we 
can  speak  only  for  the  most  part  a  priorL  If  our 
conjectures  are  right,  so  much  the  better ;  if  they 
are  wrong,  it  does  not  greatly  matter,  if  only  some 
public-spirited  lady  will,  in  such  a  case,  come  for- 
ward and  correct  our  mistakes. 

Each  sex,  we  suppose  we  may  assume,  is  primari- 
ly made  for  the  other ;  and  we  venture  to  think  with 
the  Apostle,  that  the  woman  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
created  for  the  man.  Till  Bloomerism,  or  whatever 
the  movement  is  to  be  called,  has  given  us  female 
generals,  judges,  bishops,  and  cabinet  ministers,  we 
suppose  we  may  take  this  for  granted.  When  By- 
ron tells  us  that  love  at  most  occupies  only  a  part  of 
a  man's  thoughts,  while  it  is  woman's  whole  exist- 
ence, what  he  says  is  surely  the  strongest  form  cf  a 
truth  which  affects  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  everr 
degree.  In  social  life  the  main  object  is  for  each 
sex  to  make  itself  agreeable  to  the  other,  and  with 
women  social  life  is  nearly  everything,  while  with 
men  it  is  only  one  thing  out  of  many.  Each  sex 
then,  with  this  differepce,  is  made  to  please  the  oth- 
er, apd  each  is  doing  its  relative  duty  when  it  tries 
to  please  the  other.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
sides several  others,  each  sex  is  under  a  certun  re- 
straint before  the  other.    Each  is  in  a  manner  on  its 
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best  beharior  before  the  other,  and,  being  on  its 
best  behavior  is  in  a  less  natoral  state  than  with 
those  before  whom  it  need  not  be  on  its  best  be- 
hayior.  Even  marriage  does  not  quite  do  away 
with  this.  If  husband  and  wife  do  not  distinctly  try 
to  please  one  another,  they  will  probably  end  by  dis- 
pleasing one  another.  Now  men  do  not  take  the 
same  kind  of  trouble  to  please  their  male  friends ; 
they  rather  take  one  another  as  they  come,  with- 
out the  same  conscious,  though  certainly  pleasing, 
effort 

Thus,  then,  partly  because  each  sex  is  on  its  best 
behavior  before  the  other,  and  partly  from  other 
obvious  reasons,  each  sex  is  under  a  certain  amount 
of  restraint  before  the  other.  Neither  can  possibly 
see  the  other  exactly  as  it  is.  And  this  seems,  as 
far  as  a  necessarily  one^ded  experience  can  guide 
us,  to  be  still  more  the  case  with  women  than  with 
men.  There  is  in  men's  eyes  a  sort  of  mystery  about 
the  relations  of  women  to  one  another  which  we  can 
hardly  think  that  there  is  in  women's  eyes  about  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another.  There  is  a  kind  of 
partnership,  a  kind  of  corporate  feeling,  amon^  the 
whole  female  sex  which  certainly  does  not  exist  in 
the  male  sex.  Men  have  their  various  relations  and 
intimacies  with  one  another,  but  these  seem  always 
to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  are  men  of  some 
particular  kind,  enga^d  in  some  particular  pursuit 
or  the  like,  not  simply  oecause  they  are  men  and  not 
women.  But  women  do  seem  to  be  brought  to- 
gether in  some  way  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
women  and  not  men.  Their  relations  of  one  kind 
and  another,  their  mutual  friendships  and  mutual 
rivahries,  seem  to  spring  directly  out  of  the  fact  of 
their  sex  in  a  way  which  those  of  men  do  noL 
Women  never  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  women  and  not  men,  while  men  during  the 
greatest  number  of  moments  of  their  lives  do  not 
stop  to  think  that  they  are  men  and  not  women. 
It  IS  something  like  the  way  in  which  a  Scotchman 
always  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  not  an  Englishman, 
while  an  Englishman  never  stops  to  think  that  he  is 
not  a  Scotchman. 

The  weaker  sex,  like  the  smaller  nation,  is  much 
more  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  than  the  stronger  sex  and  the 
greater  nation  is.  The  sex,  in  short,  forms  a  com- 
monwealth, and  it  has  that  special  mark  of  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  pointed  out  alike  by  Solon 
and  by  the  Apostle,  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it  Women  feel  and 
avenge  an^r  wrong  or  supposed  wrong  done  to  mem- 
bers of  their  sex  as  such,  in  a  way  to  which  men's 
relations  to  one  another  afford  no  sort  of  parallel. 
This  feeling  of  conscious  distinction  from  the  other 
sex,  and  of  union  among  themselves,  will  amount  in 
some  women  to  a  position  of  positive  hostility,  of 
fear  and  dislike  of  men,  ouite  different  from  the 
dislike  which  some  men  nave  for  women.  Of 
course  such  a  feeling  is  morbid  on  either  side,  and 
the  female  extreme  seems  not  unlikely  to  pass,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  but  the  feelings  on  the  two  sides,  though  in 
both  cases  morbid,  are  not  the  same.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  sort  of  sisterhood  is  plain  enough ;  we 
can  see  with  our  eyes  that  women  have  a  multitude 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  occupations,  common  to  them 
simply  as  women,  to  which  men  as  men  have  hardly 
anything  analogous.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  their 
friendships  with  one  another  are  of  quite  a  different 
kind  from  the  friendships  of  men.  They  are 
plunged  into  more  rapidly;  they  are  more  vehe- 


ment ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  so  deep  or  so 
lasting. 

Look  at  all  lliose  stories  in  history  or  romance 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  as  matter  of  fact,  reflect 
in  either  case  the  great  truths  of  human  nature. 
We  have  multitudes  of  stories  of  women  performing 
the  most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  actions.  But 
these  are  ahnost  all  done  on  behalf  of  men  to  whom 
they  are  in  some  way  or  other  attached, — husbands, 
lovers,  Others,  sons,  princes  or  pontiffs  to  whose 
cause  they  have  devoted  themselves.  There  are 
very  few  stories  of  women  thus  sacrificing  them- 
selves fbr  female  fiiends.  Jeanie  Deans  did  so  for^ 
her  sister,  though  we  frmcy  that  even  in  the  case  of 
a  sister  it  is  exceptional  But  among  the  same  class  ^ 
of  stories  about  men,  a  large  portion  turn  on  the 
devotion  of  mere  personal  friends,  without  any  tie 
of  kindred  or  allegiance.  Still,  female  firiendship, 
though  we  doubt  its  having  the  same  depth,  is 
cleany  a  much  more  violent  feeling  than  niale 
friendship.  It  is  something  much  more  like  love; 
something  &r  more  demonstrative,  and  far  more  dis- 
tinctly personal.  It  actually  clashes  in  some  cases 
with  the  love  of  married  life,  which  male  fiiendship 
distinctly  does  not  It  is  very  hard  for  a  husband 
reaUy  to  like  the  female  fiiends  of  his  wife,  while 
the  mends  of  the  husband  may  become  the  fiiends 
of  the  wife  without  the  slightest  difiS.culty. 

Society,  for  very  good  reasons,  allows  women  to 
be  in  many  ways  on  far  more  intimate  terms  with 
one  another  than  men  can  be.  It  allows  them  to  be 
brought,  so  to  speak,  physically  closer  together,  and 
to  share  in  all  sorts  of  intimacies  which  men  do  not 
share.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  rules  of  society 
make  a  difference.  The  rule  of  society  is  not  felt 
by  men  as  any  sort  of  hardship,  while  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  women  would  feel  the  reversal  of  the  rule 
to  be  a  great  hardship.  In  England,  at  least,  no 
man  wants  to  kiss  his  friend,  to  caU  him  all  manner 
of  affectionate  names,  to  sit  with  him  for  hours  by 
his  bedroom  fire.  But  these  are  just  the  things 
which  women  intensely  enjoy,  and,  we  may  add, 
just  the  things  which  men  intensely  dislike  to  see 
them  enjoy.  In  fact,  a  woman  will  behave  to  anoth- 
er woman  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  no  man  would 
behave  except  to  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  and  therefore, 
when  such  demonstrations  of  affection  are  made 
openly,  they  produce  the  same  unpleasant  feeling  as 
simikur  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  married  people 
or  lovers.  One  wishes  in  all  these  cases  that  the 
affectionate  persons  would  keep  their  affection  with- 
in bounds  till  they  are  alone  and  can  do  what  they 
please.  No  man  likes  to  see  two  women  kiss  one 
another ;  he  wishes  they  would  put  off  the  caressing 
till  they  are  safe  by  the  bedroom  fire,  till  their  dress- 
ing gown  is  on  and  their  back  hair  down.  And,  in- 
deed, no  man  wishes  the  existence  of  this  last  privi- 
lege to  be  in  any  way  ostentatiously  paraded  in  his 
sight  and  hearing.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  married 
man  whose  wife  goes  off  to  chatter  with  her  fiiend 
or  sister,  it  does  nim  no  harm,  but  still  he  does  not 
like  it  If  a  man  dislikes  to  see  two  women  kiss  one 
another,  it  does  not  at  all  imply  that  he  would  like 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them,  and  kiss  the  other 
himself.  No  doubt,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  feeling 
is  heightened ;  but  it  exists  even  though  both  women 
are  totally  indifferent  to  him.  In  no  case  do  people 
like  to  see  an  ostentatious  display  of  privileges  from 
which  they  are  debarred,  even  though  they  do  not . 
feel  the  being  debarred  to  be  any  kind  of  loss. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  effect  of  women's  inter- 
course with  one  anower  ?    We  once  heard  a  wish 
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expreaed  fiir  an  Act  of  Pariiulieiii  to  biiidef  an^ 
woman  from  speaking  to  any  other  woman.  Hus 
was  doubtless  canying  the  tiiing  mnch  too  fkr,  bnt 
as  with  most  strong  sayings,  there  is  snrely  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  exaggeration. 
We  suspect  that  the  relations  of  women  to  one 
another,  their  demonstrative  attachments,  their 
mysterious  up-stairs  conversations,  are  all  grounded 
on  the  weaker  parts  of  their  characters,  and  are 
likely,  so  to  sp^,  to  strengliien  their  weaknesses, 
instead  of  communicating  any  better  and  stronger 
elements.  Again  we  see  the  woman  was  created 
for  the  man ;  and  though  of  course  the  highest  form 
of  this  relation  is  mamage,  the  pontion  is  true  of 
all  relations  of  kindred  and  society  between  men 
and  women.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
mother  is  not,  in  many  points,  the  best  guardian  of 
her  daughten ;  but  we  do  mean  that  in  most  cases  a 
woman  wUl  gain  more  improvement  in  every  way 
from  the  society  of  rational  men  than  from  that  of 
any  members  oi  her  own  sex. 

Kext  to  husband  and  wife,  the  relation  of  broth- 
er and  sister  is  the  highest  case  of  this,  but  the  rule 
applies  in  some  degree  to  the  relations  of  kindred 
and  friendship  generally.  Women's  friendship  seems 
to  be  fbundea,  like  the  friendship  of  men,  mamly  on 
mere  partnership  in  pleasures  and  amusements, 
much  less  than  on  real  mutual  admiration  of  char- 
acter, or  on  co-operatioii  in  some  sort  of  real  work 
or  other.  The  more  a  friendship  between  two 
women  resembles  a  friendship  between  two  men, 
the  less  it  needs  of  outward  demonstration  and  mys- 
terious intercourse,  the  more  wholesome  it  is  likelj 
to  be,  the  more  likely  to  bring  out  anything  that  is 
really  good  and  strong  on  either  side.  But  we  can- 
not nmcy  much  good  coming  of  friendships  formed 
in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  croqnet^^ronnd.  They 
are  founded  on  the  weakest  points  orthe  character 
of  the  two  friends ;  they  strengthen  all  that  a  sen- 
sible man  would  wish  to  check,  and  check  all  that 
a  sensible  man  would  wish  to  draw  out.  Friend- 
ships founded  purely  on  amusement  will  foster  the 
notion  that  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse 
themselves.  They  make  it  more  difficult  for  either 
party  to  give  any  share  of  her  time  to  serious 
thought  or  stud^,  because  each  thinks  that  the  time 
so  given  is  taken  away  from  their  common  amuse- 
ments, that  it  is  a  wrons  done  to  herself,  perhaps 
a  reproach  to  her  own  frWolity.  As  we  before  said, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  what  wcnnen  do  talk  about  to  one 
another.  But  we  cannot  help  guessing  that  it  often 
happens  that  of  two  women,  either  of  whom  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  rational  conversation,  either  of 
iThom  could,  if  she  pleased,  be  the  fit  conlkpanion 
of  educated  and  thoughtful  men,  will,  if  set  to  talk 
to  one  another,  talk  m  nothing  but  frivolity. 

Of  course  all  people  want  amusement,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  o^ie  can  ei\)oy  amusement  like 
those  to  whom  it  really  is,  acconiing  to  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word,  amusement,  diversion,  relaxation, 
recreation.  The  evil  lies  in  making  amusement  the 
business  of  lifo,  which  we  suspect  is  done  by  many 
women  who  are  capable  of  much  better  things, 
simply  because  each  xceps  the  other  back  from  im- 
provement. Of  course  m  all  this  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  guessing;  but  we  do  strongly  suspect  that 
things  are  often  very  much  as  we  say.  No  doubt 
idle  and  frivolous  young  men,  just  like  idle  and  friv- 
olous ^oung  women,  make  one  atiother  more  idle 
and  mvolous ;  but  is  there  anything,  to  any  great 
extent,  among  women  answering  to  me  higher  kind 
0^  friendship  among  men  ?    We  feat*  that  it  if  not 


veiy  common.  At  any  nte  we  can  fidl  back  on  the 
puzzle  with  which  we  started.  If  we  made  a  hole 
m  the  curtain  obl  oar  side,  what  should  we  see  " 
hear? 

Certain  it  is  diat,  if  a  man  sees  two  or  three 
men  of  his  acquaintance  in  earnest  discuasioii,  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  a  sort  of  feeling  that  he  is  perfaape 
being  discussed  in  some  way  that  he  would  not  like. 
We  can  hardly  fimcy  that  a  woman  haa  the  same 
feeling  when  ne  sees  two  or  three  men  deep  in  talk. 
She  knows  that  they  are  fiv  more  likely  to  be  talk- 
ing abcmt  tiie  Cattle  Plague,  the  Refonn  Bill,  the 
Revised  Code,  or  any  other  conceivable  snl^ect, 
public  or  private. 

WHITTIER  IN  BRAZIL. 

(Beoliar  ▲.  Asa,  the  Ufcervy  editor  of  the  DiaH»  do  Rim  do 
Janeiro^  tax  able  delly  of  the  BrasiUao  capital,  reoently  totradneed, 
in  fltUng  laagnage,  to  the  reader*  of  that  Jouraal  a  beanUAiL  traaa- 
latioD  of  WhltUer*!  •*Ci7  of  the  Loet  Scml,"  bj  8r.  Pedro  Lais,  aa 
eloqoettt  Toanir  member  of  the  BraaOian  Parliament.  Pedre  IaIb 
is,  like  Whittier,  a  reformer,  and  bis  dibut  (referred  to  bj 
Alls)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  vas  a  powerful  and  soeee 
protest  against  the  piopoaed  eDcnMebmeots  of  the  prteschood. 
original  of  this  poon  (whose  mxl^eet.  it  will  be  perodved.  Is 
silian)  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gifted  Emperor  of  Brasll, 
that  in  18S4  thai  monansh  made  a  moot  faithftil  and  elegant  Inn^ 
lation  of  it  into  Pactagneee^  ao  anftc^raph  copy  of  which  he  sent  I* 
Blr.  Whittler.  The  word  Jff«mtiMfu«,  emplojed  by  8r.  Aila,  is  a 
term  applied  to  a  satlfe  of  Sio  (Jlumen)  de  Janeiro.  —  Kd.  Kvtrf 
Saturdaif.] 

This  is  a  festival  day  for  i^e  fsuilletan,  for  two  il- 
Instrions  poets  visit  me.  To  receive  them  I  ought  to 
spread  my  best  tapestry,  bum  my  sweetest  incense, 
and  adorn  the  richest  porcelain  vases  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Not  being  able  to  do  as  I  wish, 
I  .will  do  what  I  can  with  what  1  have  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

My  gtiests  are  Americans, — one.  from  South 
America  and  the  other  from  North  America;  both 
poets, — one  singitag  in  the  language  of  de  Camo- 
ens,  the  other  in  that  of  Milton,  —  and  to  the  end 
that,  b^de  the  bond  of  genius,  they  may  have  at 
the  moment  of  their  visit  a  close  union  between 
them,  one  has  created  a  poetic  page  on  a  legend  of 
the  Amazon,  and  the  other  has  created  a  poetic 
page  by  translating  Uterally,  but  with  inspiration, 
the  page  of  the  first 

The  first  is  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  author  of  a 
volume  of  ballads  and  poems  entitled  '*In  War 
Time,"  in  which  is  inserted  the  poetic  page  in 
question. 

The  second  is  called,  in  the  simple  language  ef 
the  muses,  Pedro  Luiz, — our  fluminense  poet  en- 
dowed with  an  ardent  imaj?ination  and  with  true 
inspiration, — the  author  of  the  magnificent  *'Ode 
to  Poland,*'  which  is  now  in  the  huids  of  all  who 
appreciate  belles  leUres.  Speaking  of  the  poet,  tins 
is  hardly  the  occasion  to  mention  the  eloquent  Dep- 
uty, whose  recent  dehut  excites  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  arouses  the  active  opposition  of 
the  retrograde  priest-party. 

The  poem  of  Whittier,  translated  by  Dr.  Pedro 
Luiz,  is  entitled  The  Cry  of  a  Logt  Soul.  The  Lost 
Soul,  Almaverdidaf  is  the  term  applied  by  the  In- 
dians to  a  oird  whose  melancholy  cry  is  heard  at 
night  on  the  maipns  of  the  Amazon. 

The  poetic  translation  appears  original  poetry,  *— 
so  natural,  so  easy,  and  so  at  first  hand  are  the 
verses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  my  readers  of  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  toe  two  productions, — the 
two  originals  (let  me  thus  call  them),  and  I  there- 
fore give  first  the  translation  of  St.  Dr.  IMio 
Luiz:*- 
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O  QSITO  DE  UXA  ALMA  PEBDIDA. 

Qnando,  &  tardinhft,  na  floresta  negra 
Kesvala  o  Amazonas  qnal  serpente, 
Sombrio  desde  a  hora  am  ^ne  o  sol  mom 
At4  qna  reiplaodeoa  no  oneafeay 

Um  grtto,  qnal  nmido  angnstkMO 
Que  o  oorap&o  ck>  matto  soltaria 
Ghorando  a  solidao,  aqaellas  trevas 
Q  qSo  haver  aJi  nma  alegria, 

Agita  o  Tiajor^  oom  som  tSo  triats 
De  medo,  do  aociar  da  extrema  lata, 
Que  0  cora^&o  Ihe  p4ra  n'esse  instante 
£  no  sen  peito,  como  oavidOi  escnta 

Como  si  o  sino  al^m  tocaMe  A,  mortos, 
0  gnia  estaca,  o  remo  que  segora 
DeTza  entregae  &  piroga,  e  ee  benzendo  :- 
**  £'  una  alma  perdida  "  elle  mnnxmra. 

"  Senhor,  oonhe^o  aqnfllo.    N9o  4  paasaro. 
£*  alma  de  inflel  qne  anda  penando, 
On  entio  4  de  herece  oondemnado 
Que  do  ftmdo  do  infemo  esUt  grifcando. 

"  Pobre  lonca!  Mofar  ord.  qae  ainda  p<Sde 
Da  perdipfio  ;  &  meia-nolte  grita, 
Errante,  a  hnmana  compaizfio  pedindo 
Oa  dos  ohriflt&os  mna  oni^  bemdlta. 

**  Os  santofl,  em  castigo,  a  tomem  mtida! 
A  mai  do  0^  nenhnma  reza  ensfna 
Para  quem,  no  mortal  peccado,  aide 
Na  fomalha  da  oolera  dlTina!  " 

Sem  replicar,  o  yiaodante  eeonta 
00  pag&o  baptisado  essa  mentira, 
Tfto  cruel  que  de  noro  horror  enchia 
0  grito  amargurado  que  se  ouvira. 

Fronzamente  arde'o  fogo  da  canoa: 
Em  tomo  augmenta  a  sombra  da  espeasura 
Dos  altos  troncos  com  cip6s  nodosos; 
Silenciosa  corre  a  agua  escura. 

Por^m  no  cora^ao  do  vlajanta, 
Secreto  sentimento  de  bondade 
Que  a  natureza  d&,  e  a  f<6  constante 
Do  Senhor  na  infinita  pledade 

Loram  sens  olhos  d  estrellada  estancla: 
£  alii  OS  gritos  impios  censarando 
Por  toda  a  terra  —  a  Cruz  do  perdio  bzilha 
Esses  c^os  tropicaes  allumianao. 

**  Men  Dens  I "  exalta  a  sapplioa  ferrente, 
**  Tu  nos  amas,  k  todos:  condemnado 
Para  si,  p<Sde  estar  teu  fllho  errante, 
J&mais  sera  por  ti  abandonado. 

**  Todas  as  almas  te  pertenoem,  todas: 
Ninguem  se  afasta,  oh  Deoe  Omnipotente^ 
De  teus  olhos,  nas  azas  matutlnas, 
Pols  at^  14  no  infemo  estds  presente. 

"  Apezar  do  peccado,  da  maldade, 
Do  crime,  da  vergonha  e  da  amargnni. 
Da  dnvida,  e  do  mal  —  sempre  illumina 
Teu  meigo  olhar  a  tua  creatura. 

**  Em  teu  ser,  oh  Principio  e  Fim  etemo ! 
Reata  o  flo  dessa  triste  vida; 
Oh !  mnda,  mnda  em  cantico  de  gramas 
Esse  grito  infeliz  da  alma  perdida  I  " 

Here  follows  the  original :  — 

THE  CBY  OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

In  that  black  forest,  where,  when  day  is  done, 
With  a  snake's  stillness  glides  the  Amazon 
Darkly  from  sunset  to  the  rising  sun, 

A  cry,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  long,  despairing  moan  of  solitude 
And  darkness  and  ue  absence  of  all  good, 

Startles  the  traveller,  with  a  sound  so  drear. 

So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear, 

His  heart  stands  still  and  liateoa  like  hia  ear. 
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The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell  toll. 
Starte,  drops  his  oar  acainst  the  gunwale*s  thole, 
Crosses  himself,  and  wnispers,  ^  A  lost  soul ! "  ^ 

**  No,  SeSor,  not  a.blrd*  I  know  it  well|,— 
It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  infidel 
Or  cursed  heretio  that  cries  from  helh 

"  Poor  fool  I  with  hope  still  mocking  his  despair, 
He  wanders,  shrieking  on  the  midnight  air 
For  human  pity  and  mr  Christian,  prayer. 

**  Saints  strike  him  dumb  I    Our  Holy  Mother  hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  unto  death. 
Bums  alwaya  in  the  furnace  of  God*8  wrath!  ** 

Thua  to  the  baptized  pagan^s  cruel  lie, 
Lending  new  horror  to  that  mournfhl  cry, 
The  vojrager  liatena,  making  no  reply. 

Dim  bnma  the  boat-lamp:  shadows  deepen  round, 
From  giant  trees  with  snakelike  creepers  wound. 
And  the  blaq^  water  glides  without  a  sound. 

But  in  the  tmreller^a  heart  a  aeoret  aenae 
Of  nature  phislic  to  benign  intenta, 
And  an.eternal  good  in  ProTldence, 

Lifts  to  the  atany  calm  of  heaven  hia  ejree; 
And  lol  rebuking  aU  earth*a  ominous  cries, 
The  Cipaa  of  paidon  lights  the  tropic  skies ! 

**  Father  of  all! "  he  urges  his  strong  plea, 
**  Tliou  lovest  all:  thy  erring  child  may  be 
Lost  to  hin^lf,  but  never  lost  to  Thee  I 

**  All  souls  are  Thine;  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
None  froip  that  Presence  which  is  everywhere, 
Nor  hell  itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 

"  Through  sins  of  aenae,  perveraitlea  of  will. 

Through  doubt  and  pain,  through  guilt  and  ahame  and  iU, 

Thy  pitying  eye  ia  on  Thy  creature  still. 

**  Wilt  thou  not  make,  Eternal  Source  and  Goal  I 
In  Thv  long  years,  life's  broken  circle  whole, 
And  cnange  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul  ?  " 


FOREIGN  NOTE& 

Mb.  Joseph  Lilly,  the  eminent  London  book- 
seller, after  forty  prears'  continuance  in  business,  ip 
about  to  sell  off  his  valuable  stock  of  rare  and  curi- 
ous books,  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  as  regard^  • 
old  English  literatoie,  previously  to  retiring  fron%, 
business. 

A  STRANGE  cause  is  assigned  for  Garibaldi  leavf 
ing  Caprera,  which  the  concocters  of  telegrams  had 
associated  with  the  probability  of  an  Italian  attack 
on  Yenetia.  It  is  now  said  that  the  liberator's  sud- 
den flight  was  occasioned  by  a  notification  he  re- 
ceived from  Head-Centre  Stephens  that  he  waa 
coming  to  see  the  general. 

The  Emperor  of  Morooco,  in  consequence  of  his 
late  serious  illness,  has  decided  on  creatine  at  Te» 
tuan,  Saffi,  Tangier,  and  Fez  four  large  hospitals 
for  the  army  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popular 
tion.  A  French  physician  has  been  chaiged  with 
the  organication  of  those  establishments,  and  has 
already  arrived  at  Tangier. 

The  coquettish  little  rustic  hats,  called  chapeaux 
LambaUe^  resembling  those  worn  by  the  aristocratic 
shepherdesses  of  Watteau,  were  seen  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  recent  Paris  races.  The  Empress  has 
adopted  the  style,  and  it  promises  to  become  fashion- 
able, though  it  does  not  suit  with  the  chignon  or  the 
red  nur  which  has  lately  been  the  rage.^  Haii^ 
fronts  as  well  as  chignons  are  sold  in  raris  along 
with  the  bonnets. 

In  the  place  of  a  nostage-ctamp  mania  it  appears 
that  a  taste  for  collecting  seals  is  becoming  very 
common  on  the  Continent    At  a  receut  i^ile  in 
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Paris,  a  collection  of  impressions' from  9,000  seals  of 
various  T&yal  and  celebrated  perBonag;es  sold  for 
£  400.  llie  impression  of  one  of  Victor  Hueo's 
bore  the  motto,  *'  Faire  et  r^fiure  ** ;  one  of  Alex- 
andre  Dmnas',  *'  Tout  passe  —  tout  lasse  —  tout 
casse  '* ;  and  one  of  Lamartine's,  **  Spira  spera." 

Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  is  favoring  the  English  pub- 
lic with  a  lecture  on  "  The  Natiwil  History  of  the 
Devil." 

Punch  says  that  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Satiri- 
cal Paper  will,  it  is  rumored,  shortly  appear.  It  is 
to  be  called  Guy  Fawkes^  and  wUl  dIow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  once  a  week. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  ad- 
mirable critique  on  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Story  of 
Eennett,"  which  has  been  reprinted  in  London  bv 
Sampson  Low.  The  writer  says:  **Mr.  Taylors 
outlines  both  of  the  scenery  and  of  social  life  are 
very  free  and  expressive,  oome  of  his  pictures  of 
rural  festivals,  characterized  as  they  are  by  the  com- 
parative refinement,  the  easier  play  of  character,  the 
lighter  mirth,  the  more  spontaneous  labor,  of  a  class 
that  is  not  dependent  on  any  other  class  above  it,  — 
that  combines  in  itself  proprietary  characteristics 
and  the  characteristics  of  hard  physical  toil,  —  are  as 
charming  as  sketches  of  this  kmd  were  ever  made.** 

George  Eliot's  new  book,  "  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,"  will  be  published  in  London  early  in  June. 

M.  Renan's  new  book  on  the  Apostles  has  given 
great  offence  to  the  Liberals.  In  a  chapter  on 
^*  Freedom  under  the  Roman  Empire,**  M.  Renan 
expresses  his  conviction  that  a  sovereignty  is  more 
favorable  to  freedom  of  thought  than  a  republic.  If, 
under  the  Empire,  philosophers  were  meddled  with, 
it  was,  M.  Renan  thinks,  only  because  thepr  had  the 
indiscretion  to  mix  themselves  up  with,  politics.  The 
drifl  of  the  chapter,  as  interpreted  in  Paris,  seems  to 
show  a  want  of  sympathy  with  popular  liberties, 
which  M.  Renan  treats  as  of  very  ntUe  consequence 
so  long  as  philosophers  have  the  leisure  and  the 
meahs  of  prosecuting  their  studies. 

La  France  says  that  the  Duke  de  Chou^cul-Pras- 
lin,  the  hero  of  a  terrible  drama  in  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  who  was  stated  to  have  saved  himself  from 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  by  committing 
suicide  in  prison,  nas  lately  been  recognized  by  one 
of  his  servants  in  the  streets  of  London.  It  is  now 
assorted  that  the  Duke  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
California,  and  that,  afler  having  lived  there  under 
an  assumed  name  for  twenty  years,  he  has  at  length 
ventured  to  return  to  Europe.  At  the  -time  of  nis 
alleged  suicide,  very  great  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  its  reality,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
it  was  a  fable  concocted  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  the 
death  of  such  a  distinguished  criminal  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

The  Indian  papers  note  as  a  sign  of  progress  that 
Queen  Victoria  nas  been  pi*aycd  for  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Mahometan  place  of  worship.  The  event 
took  place  at  Lahore,  in  Alamgir's  Musjid,  which 
has  been  made  over  to  tlie  Mahometans  for  public 
worship.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
prayer  which  was  offered :  "  O  Lord  1  help  and  be- 
friend her  who  has  bestowed  on  us  this  splendid 
musjid,  and  has  given  us  this  noble  building,  name- 
ly, the  Empress  and  excellent  lady  whose  empire 
extends  from  east  to  west,  and  who  has  become  vic- 
torious over  the  Elings  of  Arabia  and  the  rest  of  the 
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her  empire  and  anthority,  and  bestow  on  her  sub- 
jects the  blessings  which  flow  firom  her  government. 
O  preserver  and  gracious  helper  S  mankind. 
Amen." 

Pharaoh's  Serpents  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
new  scientific  sensation,  Zauber  Photographien,  or 
Magic  Photographs.  These  are  sold  in  two  envel- 
opes, the  first  contiuns  pieces  of  white  albumenized 
paper,  the  other  slips  of  white  blotting-paper  of  a 
corresponding  size.  One  of  the  former  is  moistened 
with  water  and  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  other  en- 
velope, likewise  wetted,  is  laid  thereon,  when  a 
beautiful  photograph  is  immediately  developed  on 
its  albumenized  surface.  PhotoCTaphs  have,  of 
course,  been  printed  in  the  usuaf  manner  on  the 
albumenized  slips,  and  then  decolorized  with  bromic 
or  iodic  acid,  or  some  such  agent ;  the  other  pieces 
of  paper  have  been  soaked  in  hjrposulphite  of  soda, 
<ina  toe  application  of  this  reducing  agent  to  the 
hidden  photograph  brings  it  again  to  view. 

"  Most  of  our  readers."  says  the  London  Revieto 
of  the  28th  ult,  **  will  already  have  heard  of  the 
very  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  wife  of 
the  great  man  who  was  lately  called  from  retire- 
ment to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  from  home 
at  the  time  of  the  sad  occurrence,  away  in  Dum- 
friesshire, visiting  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his 
youth.  Owing  to  ill  health,  Mrs.  Cariyle  was  not 
able  to  accompany  him,  and  on  Saturday  aflemoon 
she  was  taking  her  usual  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
her  little  pet  dog,  which  had  been  running  by  the  side 
of  the  brougham,  was  suddenly  run  over  by  another 
carriage  aslmth  vehicles  were  turning  the  comer  of 
the  Park.  3he  was  greatly  alarmed,  although  the 
d<^  was  not  seriously  hurt.  After  lifting  the  little 
animal  into  the  carriage,  the  man  drove  on.  Soon 
afler  this,  not  receiving  his  usual  directions  as  to 
the  route  he  should  take,  he  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  discovered  his  unstress,  as  he  conceived,  in  a 
fibinting  fit.  Alarmed  at  such  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, the  man  drove  off  at  once  to  St  George's 
Hospital,  but  only  to  leam  from  the  medical  at- 
tendants there  that  liis  mistress  had  been  dead  for 
some  little  time.  Mrs.  Carlyle*s  maiden  name  was 
Welch,  and  she  came  of  a  family  who  were  directly 
descended  from  the  great  John  Enox,  —  the  stem 
old  divine  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  eulogized  so  highly  in 
his  recent  address.  After  their  marriage,  in  1827, 
they  resided  for  some  time  at  Craigenputtock,  a 
small  estate  Mr.  Carlyle  had  acauired  through  his 
wife.  It  was  here  that  that  wiae  correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  Goethe,  Emerson,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  took  an 
active  part.  In  some  of  the  collections  of  Groethe's 
poems,  verses  to  ^  Madame  Carlyle,  Scotland,'  may 
be  found ;  and  one  of  these,  it  is  said,  was  originally 
written  on  a  visiting  card,  which  the  great  (%nnan 
sent  to  the  wife  of  his  firiend  and  admirer.  The 
fbUowing  is  a  rough  translation  of  the  lines :  — 

*  Messengers  like  this  we  send 
To  tell  the  coming  of  a  friend : 
This  poor  card  can  only  say 
That  the  friend  is  far  away.*  *' 

Princes,  like  horses,  ought  to  be  trained  to  stand 
fire.  To  be  shot  at  is  a  circumstance  so  much  of 
course  in  the  lives  of  sovereigns,  that  they  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  behave  in  a  way  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. And  there  is  really  very  little  danger  in  the 
matter,  much  less  than  in  crossing  a  thronged  tho> 
nucrhfkrfi.     How  finennent  ha.vp.  hep,n  thtt  ntfAmnts  in 
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Europe,  and  how  rare  the  saceesB.  Louis  Philippe 
got  as  used  to  be  shot  at  as  a  jack  snipe.  Queen 
Victoria  has  seen  the  dash  of  a  pistol  and  heard  the 
ping  of  a  bullet  without  agitation.  Napoleon  III. 
went  to  the  opera  and  listened  calmly  to  music  af- 
ter the  explosion  of  an  infbmal  machine  under  his 
carriage.  Even  King  Bomba  showed  presence  of 
mind  and  calmness  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him.  The  instincts  of  all  tnese  sovereigns 
served  them  right  royally  well  upon  an  escape  from 
danger.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  £mperor 
of  Russia.  He  lavs  hold  of  the  assassin's  hair,  which 
is  not  a  disnified  or  nice  action  [  he  hurries  from 
church  to  church  fussily,  as  if  there  should  be  no  end 
of  thanksgivings  ;  he  makes  a  noble  of  the  hatter's 
apprentice  who  threw  up  the  assassin's  arm.  The 
instinct  of  common  humanity  would  have  prompted 
the  action  of  Joseph  KommissaroiT,  and  is  numanity 
flo  rare  in  Russia  as  to  deserve  the  highest  rewards  ? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Czar  should  not 
have  rewarded  the  man  who  turned  the  direction  of 
Peltrofs  pistol,  whether  that  saved  him  or  not,  but 
surely  there  were  rewards  for  a  hatter's  apprentice 
more  suitable  than  ennoblement.  The  poor  man 
must  be  made  ridiculous,  unless,  indeed,  Russian  no- 
bility is  itself  ridiculous,  and  an  apprentice  caii  take 
place  in  it  suitably,  and  bringing  to  it  conditions  as 
good  as  he  finds  in  it.  We  say  nothing  of  origin, 
we  put  aside  all  that,  but  are  not  education  and 
manners  to  be  expected  of  nobles  ? 

When  George  HI.  was  shot  at  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  aMr.  Beddin^field  performed  the  same  sort 
of  service  which  Joseph  Kommissaroff  has  rendered 
to  his  Emperor ;  but  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  the  reward  of  a  peerage  for  what  any  one  would 
have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  ?  Beddingfield 
could  not  even  get  the  modest  reward  he  jocularly 
asked,  which  was  to  be  made  a  Scotchman,  a  nation- 
ality supposed  at  that  time  to  lead  to  all  good  things. 
And  George  HL  comported  himself  on  uie  occasion 
with  composure  and  dignity,  instead  of  running 
about  and  making  the  greatest  possible  ado  about 
the  abortive  attempt.  It  is  clear  that  the  Czar  sets 
an  immense  value  on  his  life.  But  perhaps,  ailer 
ail,  it  was  never  in  danger,  for  a  pistol  to  be  used  in 
a  crowd  is  a  clumsy  weapon,  and  the  chances  are 
many  that  without  the  interposition  of  the  hatter's 
apprentice  the  shot  would  not  have  hit  the  mark. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
reward  is  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  affair.  It  is  like 
the  promotion  of  the  lady  in  the  ballad  of  Billy  Tay- 
lor, not  indeed  for  saving,  but  for  shooting  her  false 
sweetheart. 

When  that  the  captain  came  for  to  know  {t. 

He  very  mach  applauded  what  she  had  aone, 
And  Immediately  he  made  her  first  lieutenant 

Of  the  gallant  TTtunderimm. 

The  poor  apprentice's  fears  were  not  complimentary 
to  his  Imperial  master.  When  the  police  sought 
him  out  he  was  in  extreme  alarm,  and  when  asked 
whether  he  was  not  next  to  the  assassin,  bare  justice 
was  as  little  in  his  expectations  as  reward.  He  felt 
no  safety  in  his  innocence,  and  would  have  slunk 
away,  glad  to  escape  consequences. 


THE  VISION  OF  SHEIK  HAMIL. 

Up  on  the  terrace  Sheik  Hamil  lay, 
In  the  fort  of  EUHamed,  hot  in  the  sun ; 

But  he  heeded  not  the  heat  of  the  day 
Nor  how  much  of  its  course  had  run. 


The  bleat  of  the  sheep  came  up  to  his  ear, 
Now  a  camel  woula  cry,  now  a  horse  would  snort, 

And  the  tongues  of  the  women  he  could  hear, 
As  they  moved  about  in  the  court. 

At  length  there  softened  and  died  awa^ 
The  grind  of  the  mill  and  the  fountam's  gush ; 

No  one  moved  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
And  there  fell  on  the  fbrt  a  hush. 

All  the  more  that  the  master  there, 

Under  the  shadow  by  Asrael  cast, 
Had  sat  apart  since  the  hour  of  prayer, 

And  had  not  broken  his  fast. 

None  to  Sheik  Hamil  went  near  on  the  da3rs 
When  his  household  knew  that  his  soul  was  sad ; 

Though  they  ceased  not  to  shake  the  head   in 
amaze 
When  such  dolorous  days  he  had. 

But  cause  ibr  his  grief  that  day  there  was, — 
The  wife  of  his  youth  had  ta'en  her  leave : 

If  e'er  he  had  sorrowed  without  a  cause, 
Now  he  had  cause  to  grieve. 

Fatima,  wife  of  his  youth,  was  dead,  — 

Of  slaves  he  had  many,  of  wives  but  one,  — 

"  There  is  but  one  God  for  the  soul,"  he  said, 
**  And  but  one  moon  for  the  sun." 

Now  on  the  terrace  he  lay  and  eazed 
Afar,  where  the  sky  and  the  desert  meet; 

Beyond  the  fields  where  his  cattle  grazed, 
And  the  gardens  stretched  at  his  feet 

Burning  and  bright  was  the  golden  sand, 
Burning  and  Uue  was  the  sapphire  sky ; 

And  where  they  met  on  the  vexge  of  the  land, 
Infinity  touched  infinity. 

Sheik  Hamil  went  up  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
And  there  he  had  wept  till  the  hour  of  noon. 

And  what  with  the  weeping  and  fasting  there, 
His  senses  began  to  swoon. 

Then  he  thought,  "  On  the  eye  and  the  head  I 
I  will  go  down  and  strengthen  mine  heart, 

I  will  enter  my  house  and  there  eat  bread. 
And  take  my  horse  and  depart. 

^'  Joy  of  the  desert  will  fill  me  then, 

And  make  mine  eyes  from  their  weeping  cease ; 
The  name  of  God  be  praised  among  men, 

For  my  soul  shall  tnus  have  peace." 

As  he  had  thought,  Sheik  Hamil  did. 
Or  ever  the  hour  had  run  its  course,  — 

Entered  his  house  and  ate,  and  bid 
Them  saddle  his  swiftest  horse. 

As  he  had  thought,  lol  it  was  done. 

The  horse  was  brought,  and  mounted ;  and  sped 
In  the  very  hour  of  the  sun  which  shone. 

From  the  gate  of  £1-Hamed. 

Into  the  desert,  as  he  had  thought. 

Straight  he  darted  and,  in  the  race. 
Past  the  wind  on  its  wav  he  shot, 

And  he  turned  to  look  in  its  fiice. 
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The  fort  had  vaaifihed  I  for  lo !  between 
The  horse  had  measured  a  mighty  space. 

Sach  ridlne  Sheik  Hamil  had  not  seen,    * 
And  still  they  went  on  apace.. 

Then  he  looked  down,  and  npt  from  the  stall 
Had  come  the  steed  which  he  now  bestrode : 

«  God  is  God,"  he  breathed,  "  over  all,  —  " 
The  horse  of  his  youth  he  rode : 

The  horse  that  hj|d  hasted  to  die  for  him, 
When  they  reached  the  wells,  and  the  irells  had 
dried 

On  whose  neck  he  had  wept,  when  his  eye  grew  dim. 
At  the  water's  brink  where  he  died. 

Had  he  lived  to  taste  the  stream  that  day  ?  ^ 
He  knew  not^ — but  stooping,  he  kissea  his  neck, 

And  with  long  licht  bounds  he  bore  him  away 
With  a  speed  Uiat  knew  no  check. 

Then  the  delight  of  the  desert  filled 
Sheik  Haom's  soul,  and  he  drank  new  wine. 

And  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  grief  was  stilled, 
And  he  breathed  a  life  divine. 

Thev  journeyed  &r,  and  they  journeyed  &st, — 
]damil  the  Sheik,  on  that  mighty  horse. 

Saw  that  the  groves  and  the  wells  were  past. 
And  that  sSl  they  held  on  their  course. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  shining  waU, 
And  the  horse  stood  still  and  turned  his  head, 

And  spoke, — *'  My  master,  ma^  good  befall ; 
But  I  leave  thee  here,"  he  said. 

The  wall  was  of  rub^  in  mightv  blocks^ 
And  over  it,  blowing  through  fountains  fidr, 

Came  breezes  perfumed  like  scented  locks; 
But  never  a  gate  was  there. 

And  the  horse  had  vanished,  and  lo,  he  stood 

Ankle  deep  in  the  drifting  sand, 
Alone,  and  nimished  for  lack  of  food. 

By  the  wall  of  this  watered  land. 

^  An  entrance  hither  thou  shalt  not  win. 
If  thou  seek  for  a  gate  these  thousand  yeaxs, 

Save  by  naming  a  name  and  entering  in 
When  1^  deft  in  Uie  wall  appears." 

He  named  the  namie  that  is  over  all, 

And  fidling  forward  in  fainting  pain, 
He  touched,  with  a  touch,  the  ruby  wall. 

And  it  cleft,  at  his  touch,  in  twain. 

And  he  entered  in,  and  of  sweets  distilled 
By  the  trees  of  God — wiiose  name  be  prajsed  — 

He  ate,  and  drank  tiU  his  soul  was  filled, 
And  his  heart  to  heaven  was  raised. 


Then  the  old  sadness,  the  old  unrest, 
That  ever  and  ever  Sheik  Hamil  drove 

Into  the  desert,  woke  in  his  breast, 
And  he  hurried  firom  grove  to  grove. 

Seeking,  jet  knowing  not  what  he  sought, 
To  an  ivory  palace  at  length  he  came. 

And  the  doors  were  a  thousand,  of  silver  wrm^bt, 
Yet  not  one  door  was  the  same. 

''  Only  one  will  open  to  thee, 

And  thou  may'st  not  ask,  is  it  this,  or  this  ? 
But  unto  none  other,  by  God's  decree, 

Will  it  open,  if  thou  shouldst  miss." 

Thus  said  the  voice ;  and  he,  if  he  missed. 
Knew  he  must  die  of  his  longing  sore ; 

'*  God  is  God,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed. 
And  opened  the  silver  door  I 

And  the  han^  that  drew  him  within  and  led 
To  the  ivory  seats  with  cushions  of  silk, 

By  the  silver  fountain  with  perfume  fed, 
Was  Fatima's  hand  of  milk. 

And  there  she  unveiled  to  him  her  fiice. 
Fair  as  the  moon  and  clear  as  the  day. 

And  there  on  his  breast,  the  filled  full  df  grace, 
The  best,  the  beloved,  lay. 

It  was  she  who  arose  and  led  him  still 
Through  other  chambers  of  life  and  bliss, 

Set  forth  with  all  fi-uits  his  soul  to  fill. 
And  opening  all  at  her  kiss. 

At  length  they  came  to  another  door. 
And,  **  Here  I  must  enter  alone,"  she  said,  — 

And  her  eyes  looked  not  the  same  as  before 
As  she  kissed,  and  veiled  her  head. 

And  she  entered  in,  and  he  saw  her  not, 
In  the  dread  of  the  darkness  behind  tiiat  door, 

And  he  felt  his  feet  cleave  fast  to  the  spot, 
And  he  swooned  on  the  marble  floor. 

And  lo  I  he  lay  on  the  drifting  sand, 
Where  a  wall  of  sapphire  rose  to  the  sky ; 

And  bevond  the  wall  was  a  shining  land, 
And  he  saw  the  beloved  fiy,  — 

Fly  on  wings,  like  the  wings  of  a  dove ; 

Changed  to  a  dove,  with  her  wings  of  white  I 
Leaving  him,  faint  with  the  longing  of  love, 

Unable  to  follow  her  flight 

And  the  voice  he  had  heard,  holding  far  aloof, 
Said,  *^  Feet  may  not  follow  where  she  has  fled,—* 

And  he  woke,  and  a  dove  rose  up  firom  the  roo^ 
And  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  dead. 

IsA  Craig.   . 
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LAZARUS,  LOTtJS-EATma 

'  Nuns  o'clock  on  Saturday  eveninff,  the  place 
Comhill,  and  the  want  a  poLceman.  IVonderfollj 
quiet  and  still  is  the  Exchange  ponder,  for  the 
bears  have  left  their  accustomed  pit  for  the  night, 
and  the  bulls  are  lowing  over  club  mangen,  or  the 
fiunilj  cribs  at  home.  Curiously  quiet,  too,  is  the 
Tast  thorough&re  we  are  in.  Shops  and  ware- 
houses, banks  and  offices,  are  closed;  and  though 
here  and  there  a  blase  of  light  teUs  you  how  to 
telegraph  to  India,  or  glimmers  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  the  dosely-shuttered  houses  yon 
pass,  the  great  street  is  wondedUlly  free  from  the 
nverish  traffic  of  the  day.  Lazarus  starts  up  out 
of  the  shadows  which  fantastically  combine  together 
on  the  pavement  under  the  illuminated  clock  to 
the  left,  and  having  yielded  to  his  prayer  for  pence, 
you  and  I  look  out  anxiously  for  a  poLceman  to  aid 
us  in  tracing  him  home.  Perhaps  we  carry  with 
us  a  mystenous  talisman  which  will  at  once  enlist 
the  sympathies  and  insure  the  co-operation  of  the 
force ;  perhaps  we  rely  on  our  powers  of  personal 
persuasion;  perhaps  we  have  justice  on  our  side, 
and  claim  its  officers  as  allies ;  perhaps  we  wish  to 
test  the  truthfulness  of  the  pityfol  story  he  has  told 
us ;  or  perhaps  we  are  merely  animated  by  a  holy 
hatred  of  be^ars,  and  a  wish  to  prosecute  Lazarus 
to  the  death.  Let  us  look  at  him  asain.  Shabby 
canvas  trousers,  a  loose  and  ragged  blue  jacket, 
high  cheek-bones,  small  sunken  eyes,  a  bare  shaven 
face,  and  an  untidy  pigtail, — such  is  Lazarus.  He 
is  one  of  the  poor,  wretched  Chinamen  who  shiver 
and  cower  ana  wlune  at  our  street-comers,  and  are 
mean  and  dirty,  squalid  and  contemptible,  even 
beyond  beggars  generally.  See  how  he  slinks  and 
shambles  sdong;  and  note  the  astonishment  of  the 
policeman  we  meet  at  last,  when  we  tell  him  we 
wish  to  trace  the  abiect  wretch  home.  We  have 
been  through  Comhul  and  Leadenhall  Street,  past 
the  comer  where  a  waterman  is  pottering  about 
with  a  lantern,  a  modem  Diogenes,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bulls  and  bears,  is  looking  in  vain 
for  an  honest  man,  and  are  close  by  Aldgate  pump, 
and  in  the  full  glare  of  the  huge  clotSing  estab- 
lishment at  the  Minories'  comer,  before  we  come 
upon  our  policeman.  New-court,  Palmer^s,  Folly, 
Blu^ate-fields,  that  is  where  the  Chinese  opium- 
smoking  house  is,  and  that  is  where  Lazarus  is 
bound  &r. 

**  I  know  them  Chinamen  well,"  adds  Mr.  Police- 
man, sententiously ;  "they'll  beg,  and  duff,  and 
dodge  about  the  West-end — we  won't  have  'em 
here  —  and   never   spend   nothin'  of  what  they 


makes,  till  night  ^  They  don't  care  fyt  no  drink, 
and  seem  to  live  without  eating,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It 's  theur  opium  at  night  they  likes,  and  you  11  find 
half  a  dozen  on  'em  in  one  bed  at  Yahee's  a-smok- 
ing  and  sleeping  away,  like  so  many  dormice  I  No, 
sir,  it  would  n't  M  at  all  sale  for  you  to  venture  up 
New-court  alone.  It  ain't  the  Uhinamen,  nor  yet 
the  Lascars,  nor  jet  the  Bengalees  as  would  hurt 
you;  but  there  is  an  uncommon  "rough  crew  of 
^English  hangin'  in  and  about  there,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  yon  to  have  a  constable  with  you,  — 
much  better ;  and  if  you  go  to  Leman  Street  the 
inspector  will  put  you  in  the  way."  This  was  all 
the  infonnation  I  needed  from  the  policeman. 

Lazarus  has  shambled  out  of  sight  durii^  our 
colloquy,  and  so,  hastily  fi>]lowin^  him  down  f  utch- 
er-row,  Whitechapel,  and  resistmg  the  fascinating 
blandishments  of  its  butchers,  who  press  upon  us 
^  prime  and  nobby  jintes  for  to-morrer's  dinner  at 
nine-arhalf,  and  no  bone  to  speak  of,"  reach  Leman 
Street  and  its  police-station  m  due  course.  A  post- 
er outside  one  of  the  butchers'  shops  causes  me  an- 
noyance and  regret,  for  it  announces  a  forthcom- 
ing meeting  at  which  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
tr»ie  are  to  be  discussed  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Butchers'  Hall,  and  inspires  me  with  an  abortive 
desire  to  assist  in  the  aeliberations.  To  hear  the 
rinderpest  spoken  on  by  the  astute  professors  who 
have  made  money  by  it,  and  to  learn  the  causes 
assigned  by  salesmen  for  the  present  price  of  meat, 
womd  be  both  instractive  and  profitable ;  but,  alas ! 
some  parochial  guardians,  with  whom  I  am  at  issue 
on  the  propriety  of  stiffing  and  otherwise  maltreat- 
ing paupers,  meet  on  the  same  evening,  and  for 
their  sake  I  give  up  the  butchers  with^a  sigh.  Push- 
ing through  the  small  crowd  outside  the  station, 
crossing  along  flagged  court,  and  ascending  a  few 
steps  to  the  right,  we  present  our  credentials  to  the 
inspector  on  duty.  A  one-eyed  gentleman  is  in 
the  dock,  and  oscillates  up  and  down  on  the  iron 
railing  around  it,  like  an  inane  puppet  whose  wires 
are  broken.  He  is  an  Irishman,  whose  impulsive 
nature  had  led  him  to  savagely  bite  and  scratch  the 
landlord  of  a  public-house  near,  for  having  dared  to 
pronounce  him  dronk,  and  for  refusing  him  a  further 
supply  of  stimulants.  The  landlora  prefers  the 
chsu^e,  and  shows  a  bleeding  forefinger,  firom  which 
the  nail  has  been  torn.  Irishman  protests  that  he 
is  a  poor  workin'  man,  who  does  n't  like  to  be  in- 
sulted; tipsy  friends  of  Irishman  noisily  proffer 
themselves  as  witnesses  to  his  general  virtue  and 
the  extreme  meekness  of  his  disposition ;  and  then 
retire,  grambling,  at  *<  ten  o'clock  on  Monday,  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  will  be  the  time  for  all  that," 
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being  the  answer  given  them.  Inspector,  methodi- 
cally and  with  much  neatneai,  enten  name  and 
address  of  both  biter  and  bitten,  and  a  few  other 
details,  in  the  charse-sheet,  and  the  man  is  re- 
moved. The  landlora  binds  up  his  bleeding  hand, 
and  the  next  business  (a  shrieking  lady,  with  di- 
shevelled hair)  is  proceeded  witL  .  Bluegate-fields 
is  not  in  this  police  district,  but  the  inspector  will 
send  a  constable  with  me  to  a  station  which  is  only 
five  minutes'  walk  firom  the  nlace  I  want.  Arriv- 
ing here,  the  wail  of  a  feeble,  fotnous  old  Booby, 
who  has  been  in  impro^r  company,  and  is  now 
crying  over  the  loss  of  his  purae,  is  the  first  ihin^ 
I  hear.  ** Yes,  sir;  a  bo'sun  is  right, sir;  and  1 
onlv  left  my  ship  to-ni^t.  Seven  pound  thirteen 
and  a  silver  medaL  O  Xord  1  0  Lord !  Felt  it  in 
my  pocket  five  minutes  before  1  left  the  house, 
das  a  constable  gone  ?  Deary,  deary  me  1  —  seven 
i>ound,  too,  and  me  only  left  my  ship  this  blessed 
nichtr 

This  with  a  profiision  of  tears,  and  much  maudlin 
affection  for  the  officen  of  the  law.  A  few  minutes' 
delay,  during  which  Booby  is  gruffly  and  firuitlesslv 
recommended  to  **  give  up  blauiering,  as  that  won  t 
give  him  his  money  back,"  and  told  what  he  ought 
to  expect  goin'  along  with  such  cattle  aa  that ;  then 
a  slight  bustle  at  the  door,  and  a  hideous  negress  is 
brought  in.  From  the  window  of  the  inspector's 
Uttle  room  we  look  down  upon  the  dock,  see  the 
sergeant  beyond,  who,  pen  in  hand,  is  entering  par- 
ticulars in  his  chaige-sheet,  while  the  ridiculous  old 
prosecutor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vile  and  ob- 
scene bird  of  prey  on  the  other,  mouth  and  gibber 
at  each  other,  and  bandy  compliments  of  fullest 
flavor.  **  One  of  the  worst  characters  about  here; 
used  to  be  always  up  for  robbing  sailors  and  that, 
but  has  been  much  better  lately,  and  has  n't  been 
here,  O  not  for  more  than  a  month."  The  hideous 
creature  of  whom  this  is  said  now  adds  her  "  blath- 
er "  to  that  of  the  old  man,  and  her  protestations 
are  the  noisier  of  the  two.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
these  protestations  are  for  once  well  founded;  for 
at  a  sign  fix>m  the  inspector,  the  sergeant  acain 
cross-examines  the  fleeced  boatswain  as  to  where 
he  felt  his  purse  last,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
on  his  person  still.  In  the  midst  of  solemnly  inco- 
herent asseverations  that  the  negress  has  it,  the 
seigeant's  hand  falb  carelesslv  into  the  boatswain's 
outside  coat  pocket,  and  lo  I  the  missing  purse  is 
held  up  aloft  between  the  sergeant's  forefinger  and 
thumb.  Its  contents  are  counted  and  found  right, 
the  negress  declaring  vehemently  against  ^  the  old 
wretch  "and,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  future  difiicul- 
ties,  declaring,  ^*  It 's  always  so  with  poor  me ;  peo- 
ple is  always  swearin'  agin  me,  and  accusin'  oi  me 
wrongfully."  The  old  man  looks  more  foolish  than 
ever,  and  the  inspector  and  I  start  on  our  mission, 
leaving  the  sergeant  and  constables  in  the  midst 
of  warnings  and  admonitions. 

The  time  spent  at  the  two  stations  has  not  been 
lost,  tor  it  is. now  only  half  past  ten,  and  the  opium 
revels  are  seldom  at  their  height  before  eleven. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  nationalities  pat- 
ronizing the  wretched  hovel  we  are  about  to  visit 
From  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  more  imme- 
diate! v  from  every  district  in  London,  men  come 
to  ola  Yahoo;  the  sole  bond  between  tliem  being 
a  love  of  opium  and  a  partiality  for  Yaheo's  brand. 
Sailors,  stewards,  shopmen,  mountebanks,  beggars, 
outcasts,  and  thieves  meet  on  perfect  equality  in 
New-court,  and  there  smoke  themselves  into  dreamy 
pleasant  stupefaction. 


There  is  a  little  colony  of  Orientals  in  the  centre 
o£  Blaegi^e-fieldi,  and  m  the  centre  of  this  colony 
is  the  opium  divan.  We  reach  it  by  a  narronr  paa- 
sa^  leading  up  a  narrow  oomt,  and 'easily  gain  ad- 
mission on  pr^enting  ounelves  at  its  door.  Yahee 
is  of  great  i^,  is  never  iree  firom  the  influence  o£ 
opium,  but  sings,  tells  stories,  eats,  drinks,  cooks,  and 
quannels,  and  goes  through  the  routine  of  his  simple 
life,  without  ever  rousing  from  the  semi-^omalose 
state  you  see  him  in  now.  The  curious  dry  boming 
odor,  which  is  making  your  eyelids  quiver  painfoUy, 
which  is  giving  your  temples  the  throbbing  which  so 
often  predicates  a  severe  headache,  and  which  h 
tickling  your  gullet  as  if  with  a  feather  and  fine 
dust,  is  opium.  Its  fumes  are  curiing  overhead,  the 
air  is  laden  with  them,  and  the  bedclothes  and  the 
rags  hanging  on  the  string  above  are  i^  steeped 
through  and  through  with  the  fiucinating  drug.  The 
livid,  cadaverous,  corpse-like  visa^  of  Yahee,  the 
wild  excited  glare  of^  the  ^oung  £ucar  who  opens 
the  door,  the  ^olid  sheep4ike  mminatioDS  of  Laza- 
rus and  the  o£her  Chinamen  coiled  together  on  the 
floor,  the  incoherent  anecdotes  of  uie  Bengalee 
squatted  on  the  bed,  the  fiery  eesticalatioas  c?  the 
mulatto  and  the  Manillannan  who  are  in  convena- 
tion  by  the  fire,  the  semi-idiotic  jabber  of  the  ne- 
groes huddled  up  behind  Yahee,  are  all  due  to  the 
same  fumes.  As  soon  as  we  are  sufl^cientlv  aedi* 
matixed  to  peer  through  the  smoke,  and  after  the 
bearded  Oriental  who  makes  fiuses  and  passes  jibes 
at,  and  for  the  company,  has  lighted  a  small  cuidle 
in  our  honor,  we  see  a  sorry  litUe  apartment,  which 
is  almost  filled  by  the  French  bedstead,  on  which 
half  a  dozen  colored  men  are  coiled  lon^-wise  across 
its  breadth,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  conunon 
japan  tray  and  opium  lamp.  Turn  whiefa  way  jom 
will,  you  see  or  touch  opium-smokers.  The  cramped 
little  chamber  is  one  lai^  opium-pipe,  and  inhaling 
its  atmosphere  partially  brings  you  under  the  pipe's 
influence.  Swarthy  sombre  faces  loom  oat  of  dark 
comers,  until  the  whole  place  seems  alive  with  hn- 
manity ;  and  turning  to  your  guides  you  ask,  with 
strange  puzzlement,  who  Yahee's  customers  are, 
where  they  live,  and  how  they  obtain  the  where- 
withal for  the  expensive  luxury  of  opium-fonoking  ? 
But  Booboo  on  the  bed  there  is  too  quick  for  you, 
and,  starting  up,  shouts  out,  with  a  volubility  which 
is  astounding,  considering  his  half-dead  condition  a 
few  seconds  before,  full  particulars  concerning  him- 
self, his  past,  his  future,  and  the  grievance  ne  un- 
justly labors  under  now.  First,  though,  of  the  dn^ 
he  smokes.  '*  You  see,  sar,  this  much  opium,  dam 
him,  smoke  two  minutes,  sar,  —  no  more.  Him  cost 
four  pennies, — him  dam  dear,  but  him  dam  good. 
No  get  opium  at  de  Home,  sar  (the  Home  for 
Asiatics) ;  so  come  to  Yahee  for  small  drunk,  den 
go  again  to  Home  and  sleep  him,  sar.  Yes,  me  hve 
at  de  Home,  sar,  —  me  ship's  steward,  —  Bengalee, 
no  get  opium  good  as  dis,  except  to  Yahee,  sar. 
Four  pennies,  you  und'stand,  make  smoke  two  min- 
utes, no  more ;  but  him  make  better  drunk  as  tree, 
four,  five  glasses  rum,  —  you  Inglesee  like  rum  drunk, 
me  Bengalee  like  opium  drunk,  you  und'stand, — 
try  liim,  sar  ;  he  much  good." 

Thus  Booboo,  who  is  a  well-dressed  Asiatic,  in  a 
clean  shirt,  and  with  a  watch-chain  of  great  strei^th 
and  massiveness.  He  has  been  without  a  ship  for 
five  months ;  has  just  engaged  to  go  on  board  one 
on  Monday;  shows  me  the  owners  note  for  four 
pounds,  and  com^ins  bitterly  that  they  won^ 
change  it  at  the  Home,  or  give  him  up  his  box. 
««Me  owe  them  very  leetle,  aar,  very  small  piece; 
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me  there  fire  months,  and  pay  long  time,  uid  now 
thej  say  you  etve  us  money,  and  we  no  give  yon 
chanee."  Booboo  looks  a  little  dangeroos  as  he 
brancushes  his  opiam-pipe ;  and  old  I  ahee,  who  is 
lying  on  his  hack,  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  mouth 
open,  growls  out  an  incoherent  warning  to  be  calm. 
Mother  Abdallah,  who  has  jtBt  looked  m  from  next 
door,  interprets  fen:  us,  and  we  exchange  compliments 
and  condolences  with  Booboo.  Mother  Abdallah 
is  a  London  lady,  who,  from  lone  association  with 
Orientals,  has  mastered  their  habits  and  aoqnired 
their  tongue.  Cheeny  (China)  £mma  and  Lascar 
Sal,  her  neighbors,  are  both  from  home  this  eveninff, 
but  Mother  Abdallah  does  the  honors  for  her  male 
friends  with  much  srace  and  propriety, — a  pallid 
wrinkled  woman  of  forty,  who  prepares  and  sells 
opium  in  anotiber  of  the  two^roomed  hovels  in  the 
court, — she  confesses  to  smoking  it,  too,  for  compa- 
ny's sake,  or  if  a  friend  asks  her  to,  as  yer  may  say,  -- 
and  stoutly  maintains  the  healthiness  of  the  habit. 
^  Yy ,  look  at  this  'ere  court  when  the  fever  was  so  bad. 
TIHio  'ad  it  ?  Not  them  as  took  opium ;  not  one  of 'em, 
which  wellvou  knows,  Mr.  Cox,*^  turning  to  the  hand- 
some, bluff  seigeant  of  police,  who  has  joined  the  in- 
spector and  myself;  ^  but  every  one  else,  and  look  at 
toe  old  gen'eunan,  there ;  vy,  he 's  more  nor  eighty 
year  old,  and  'ardly  ever  goes  to  sleep,  bless  yer,  he 
don't,  indeed ;  he  sings  and  tells  stories  the  whole 
blessed  night  through,  and  is  wonderful  'ealthv  and 
clean.  There  ain't  a  cleaner  old  man  than  Mr.  Yahee, 
not  in  Blnegate-fields,  and  if  you  could  see  him  in  the 
morning  a-scrubbin'  and  washin'  his  'ouse  out,  and 
a-rinsin^  his  clothes,  it  'ad  do  your  'art  good.  Does 
everythm'  for  hisself,  buys  his  own  bits  o'  fish  and 
rioe,  and  vegetables,  ana  cooks  and  prepares  them 
in  the  way  they  like  it,  don't  he.  Chin  Uhin  ?  "  Chin 
Chin  is  a  Chinaman,  whose  &ce  is  well  known  at 
the  West-end,  and  who  lives  by  selling  tracts  and 
son^books  in  the  streets.  He  boards  with  Yahee, 
ana  pays  one  shilling  a  day.  Chin  Chin  proves 
more  sardonic  than  communicative,  and  Mrs.  Abdal- 
lah resumes :  **  The  old  een'elman  has  lived  here 
these  twenty  year,  and  has  looked  just  the  same,  and 
allers  done  what  he 's  ardoin'  of  now,  made  up  the 
opium  as  they  like  it,  and  had  a  few  of  'em  lodging 
witii  'im.  I  don't  pretend  to  make  it  as  well  as  he 
does,  but  I've  Uvea  here  these  dozen  year,  and  nat- 
urally have  got  into  many  of  their  ways.  He  ain't 
asleep,  bless  ye,  sir;  he'll  lay  like  that  for  houn. 
Look!  he's  wakin'  up  now  to  light  his  pipe  agin, 
and  then  when  it 's  later  he  11  begin  to  sing,  and 
11  keep  on  sij^ing  right  through  the  night  That 
tibere  youn^  Bengalee,  asleep  in  the  comer,  is 
another  of  his  lodgers ;  he  *8  a  ship's  cook,  he  is,  only 
he  can't  get  a  ship.  They  treat  'em  shameful,  just 
because  they  're  darkies,  that  they  do,  only  allowing 
'em  a  pound  a  month,  and  sometimes  ten  shillins, 
and  they  have  to  find  their  own  'bacca  out  o'  that. 
These  men  come  from  all  parts  o'  London  to  smoke 
Yahee's  opium.  Some  on  'em  sweep  crossins ;  some 
has  situations  in  tea-shops ;  some  hawks ;  some 
cadges ;  some  begs ;  some  is  well  off,  some  is  ill  off; 
but  they  all  likes  opium,  and  they  all  knows  there 's  no 
opium  likes  Yahee's.  No ;  there  ain't  no  difference 
in  the  quality,  but  you  can't  smoke  it  as  yon  buy  it, 
you  see,  and  Yahee  has  his  own  way  o'  preporin'  it, 
which  he  won't  tell  nobody.  That  tumbler  with  the 
light  in  the  middle  has  the  opium,  and  that  thick 
stuff  like  treacle  is  it  They  just  take  it  up  with  a  pin 
this  way,  and  roll  it  round  and  round,  you  see,  and 
then  when  it 's  like  a  little  pea,  so,  they  smoke  away 
until  it 's  done.    Tell  the  gen'elman  how  much  you 


smoke.  Jack.  Thev  call  'im  Chow  Chee  John  Pot- 
ter, sir,  because  he  h  been  christened ;  but  he  'b  not 
right  in  his  head,  and  his  own  country-people  don't 
understand  him."  Chow  Chee  is  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  the  effect  of  opium  is  to  make  him 
put  both  hands  on  my  knee,  and,  after  advancing 
his  smiling  black  face  to  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
nose,  to  wink  solemnly,  and  to  say  he  **  smoke  as 
much  as  him  ge^  sometimes  all  day  and  all  night,  if 
Christians  peojiles  sood  to  Chow  Chee." 

On  a  suggestion  being  made  that  the  opium-smok- 
ing should  be  supplemented  by  some  other  stimulant, 
gin  was  chosen  by  such  of  the  company  as  were  not 
too  stupefied  to  speak.  Yahee,  I  should  mention, 
never  lifted  his  head  after  he  had  once  silently  wel- 
comed our  little  party.  Coiled  up  on  the  bed,  in 
trousers  and  shirt,  and  with  his  shoeless  feet  tucked 
under  him,  he  looked  like  a  sii^ularly  tou^h  trussed 
fowl,  and  onlv  turned  to  the  light  at  his  side  as  his 
pipe  was  refilled.  Save  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
tiiere  was  little  talking.  Chow  Chee  John  Potter 
occasionally  attempted  original  remarks,  but  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  failures,  and  were  so  branded  by  his 
firiends.  It  was  a  sheer  opium  debauch,  —  not  noisy, 
not  turbulent,  not  quarrelsome,  but  fervent,  all-en- 
g;ro8sing,  and  keenly  enjoyable  to  those  engaged  in 
it  As  the  evening  wore  on,  several  fresh  arrivals 
came  in  at  the  narrow  door;  among  others  two 
Malays,  a  Lascar,  and  the  Chinaman  many  of  us 
have  seen  peforming  the  knife-trick  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  British  public.  This  last  worthy  started 
back  on  seeing  the  police-semant,  and  in  very  vig- 
orous English  asked  what  that  particular  reptile 
wanted  here.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  soothe 
him  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that 
he  would  come  to  harm.  In  vain  did  l£rs.  Abdallah 
and  some  other  ladies,  who  had  by  this  time  joined 
her  in  the  doorway,  protest  to  the  fastidious  knife- 
thrower  that  we  were  '*  on  the  square  " ;  it  was  all 
useless,  and  with  a  growl  of  bafiled  hate  at  the  ser- 
geant, and  a  malignant  scowl  at  the  rest  o£  the 
party,  he  dissappeared  down  the  dark  passage  of 
the  court,  and  was  no  more  seen  during  our  stay. 

I  learnt,  subsequently,  that  he  had  just  come  out 
of  prison  after  a  sojourn  there  of  eighteen  months, 
through  the  sergeant  having  convicted  him  of  of- 
fences too  hideous  to  descnbe.  He  was  the  only 
very  black  sheep  we  saw.  The  others  are  decent 
men  in  their  way,  whose  principal  weakness  is  devo- 
tion to  opium,  and  who  rarely  give  trouble  to  the 
police.  Old  Yahee  himself  has,  as  mother  Abdal- 
lah stated,  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
same  hovel,  for  which  he  pays  three  shillings  a  week 
rent ;  and  has  spent  the  whole  of  that  time  in  pre- 
paring opium  ror  such  smoking-parties  as  we  see 
now,  and  in  making  provision  for  his  boarders.  Ya- 
hee is  a  consistent  misogamist,  and  allows  no  woman 
to  interfere  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  The 
chopsticks  and  the  plates  for  breakfast  and  supper 
are  washed  by  himself;  his  two  rooms  are  cleaned 
and  swept,  and  evenr  meal  is  prepared  in  the  same 
independent  way.  ouch  of  his  customers  as  desire 
other  society  than  that  of  the  choice  spirits  assem- 
bled to  smoke,  must  seek  it  elsewhere  than  at  Ya- 
hee's. He  scorns  to  offer  adventitious  attractions, 
and  is  content  to  rest  his  popularity  on  his  favorite 

^rug« 
I  nave  now  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  four 

times,  have  invariably  neard  the  same  stories  of  his 

cleanliness  and  quietness,  have  always  found  him  in 

a  stupor,  and  his  establishment  st<^^eped  in  opium 

frunes.    His  sunken  eyes,  fallen  cheeks,  cadaverous, 
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parolunentJike  akin,  and  deathlr  whitenww,  make 
nim  resemble  a  liideoiis  and  long-rorgo^en  mummy; 
while  his  immobility,  and  the  serene  indifference 
tKth  which  he  smdcea  on,  whoever  mav  be  by,  sug- 
ffest  a  piece  of  mechamsm,  or  a  catajepttc  trance. 
How  he  mana^  his  little  household,  how  he  suards 
against  imposition,  how  his  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments are  regulated,  what  check  he  has  over  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  by  his  customm,  are  mysteries* 
Yet  Mrs.  Abdallah,  the  seigeant,  tlie  inspector.  Boo- 
boo,  Lazarus,  and  Chow  Chin,  are  unanimous  in 
saying  limt  Yahee  is  a  good  manager,  a  shrewd 
deiEder,  and,  in  his  way,  a  reputable  hoeL  To  lie  on 
your  back  and  smoke  c^ium  with  your  eyes  shut 
until  after  midni^t,  and  then  to  commence  fantas- 
tic anecdotes  ana  still  more  fantastic  songs,  the  off- 
spring of  your  morbidly  excited  brain,  to  continue 
tnese  songs  and  itotieB  until  morning,  and  to  then 
go  out  marketing  for  bits  of  fish  and  rice, — this 
seems  a  trying  mode  of  life  ibr  an  octogenarian. 
Yet  Yahee  d^  this,  and  seems  to  thrive  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  not  less  like  life  than  when  I  was  first 
shocked  at  seeing  him  nearly  three  yean  ago.  All 
the  other  opiunt«moken  here  are  young  men ;  but 
the  wrinkles  of  their  host,  his  sunken  eyes,  and  M\r 
in^  underjaw,  make  the  great  age  he  is  credited 
with  probable  enough. 

Lazarus  yonder  is  no  loneer  the  contemptible 
wretch  he  was  when  we  threw  him  a  penny  on  Uom- 
hill  two  hours  ago.  His  frame  has  expanded,  his 
countenance  has  brightened,  his  mien  has  become 
bright  and  buoyant  Who  knows  the  rapturous 
Tistons  passing  through  his  brain,  or  the  blissfulness 
which  prompts  that  half-expressed  smile  ?  The 
smallest  feeted  houris,  the  most  toothsome  birds'-nests 
and  stewed  dogs,  nay,  the  yellow  mandarin's  button 
itself,  are  Lazarus's  now.  What  cares  he  for  police- 
men, for  the  cuffs  and  kicks,  the  slurs  and  sneers,  of 
the  barbarians  fix)m  whom  he  has  to  beg  ?  Yahee's 
shabby,  stifling  little  room  is  his  glory  and  delight 
To  it  he  looks  forward  through  the  long  and  weary 
day ;  by  its  pleasures  he  b  compensated  for  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  his  weiury  life.  Booboo,  too, 
nas  already  foigotten  the  grievance  he  recounted 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  the  ceiling, 
Is  in  a  rapturous  half^rance.  The  visions  thb  mis- 
erable little  hole  has  seen ;  the  sweet  and  solemn 
strains  of  music ;  the  mighty  feasts ;  the  terrible 
dramas  ;  the  weird  romances  ;  the  fierce  love  ;  the 
strange  fantastic  worship ;  the  mad  dreams ;  thegor- 
ceous  processions ;  the  orilliant  crowds  ;  the  mystic 
shadows  which  have  occupied  it,  —  wo\dd  fill  a  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Inspector  Roberts,  a  firiend  to  whom  I 
have  been  indebted  for  much  interesting  informa- 
iion,  tells  me  that  before  meals  the  strange  people 
lodging  with  Yahee  are  seen  to  kneel  down,  and, 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling,  jabber  something  to  them- 
selves,—  a  description  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  a 
Malay  or  Chinese  policeman  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  applying  to  the  prayers  of  the  English  or 
other  barbarians.  But  tne  strange  interest  of  the 
little  place  is  centred,  not  in  the  food  or  woxship, 
not  in  the  variety  of  skins,  and  their  range  from  drab 
and  mahogany  to  ebon  and  jet,  but  in  the  strange 
unholy  pleasures  enjoyed  in  it,  and  the  glimpse  it 
gives  vou  of  barbaric  ufe. 

Old  Yahee  is  as  exceptional  an  instance  of  opium 
eating  and  smoking  being  pursued  with  impunity, 
as  any  tremulous  dotard  who  is  seen  tossing  off  his 
dram,  and  it  -^oald  be  as  ridiculous  to  quote  the  one 
as  the  other  as  a  fair  example  of  the  influence  of  a 
degrading  habit    Booboo  and  the  rest  are  full  of 


grievances ;  complain  they  cannot  get  shipa,  or  shall 
never  see  &ther  or  mother,  brother  or  rister,  aeu% 
—  a  handsome  young  Malay  was  espedally  laobry* 
mose  on  this  last  point ;  but  the  plain  truth  is,  thej 
are  all  such  slaves  to  the  drug  of  which  Yahee  la  tfai 
high-priest,  that  when  they  once  fall  out  of  the 
groove  of  labor  to  which  they  have  been  aocov- 
tomed,  recovery  is  impossible.  Like  the  dreamer 
in  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  beautifiil  stcnry,  the 
day  is  less  to  them  than  the  night ;  their  Heavea 
may  be  purchased  by  the  few  pence  they  beg  of 
passers-by ;  and  those  who  remember  the  agonici 
undergone  by  Coleridge  and  De  Quincev  when  stm^ 
gling  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  service  at 
the  opium-demon,  will  not  wonder  at  the  utter  seliP- 
abandonment  of  poor  Lazarus  and  his  tribe.  Motlib- 
er  Abdallah,  Lascar  Sal,  Cheeny  Emma,  and  the 
rest,  are  the  only  Englishwomen  he  has  known; 
and  his  existence  is  divided  between  a  misery  wfai<^ 
is  very  real,  and  a  happiness  which  is  as  nctit 


and  evanescent  as  that  of  the  moth  killing  itself  at 
the  candle's  flame.  I  saw  Lazarus  last,  cowering  on 
the  pavement  near  Waterloo  Bridge ;  there  is  not « 
day  m  which  he  may  not  be  found,  dazed  and  dreary^ 
ragged,  wan,  and  wretched,  in  one  or  other  of  cor 
wSt-end  streets.  He  gave  a  ghastly  smile  when  I 
reminded  him  of  our  evening  at  Yahee's ;  and  lift- 
ing up  his  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  cringing  more  than 
ever,  neld  out  his  tracts  and  mutely  asked  for  alms. 
His  manner  made  a  fine  and  sujggestive  contrast  te 
the  contemptuous  air  with  which  I  had  seen  him 
wave  the  same  bundle  of  sorry  literature  at  the  opi- 
um-feast ;  and  in  this  contrast  I,  in  my  dim  way,  &a- 
cied  J  discerned  the  moral  of  Lazanu's  life. 

M.  ERNEST  RENAN. 

[Traailated  for  Etsbt  &ltcbi>at  finooi  VEvintwunt,} 

Onc  evening  last  year  I  met  a  stranger  in  tiie  o^ 
fice  of  my  friend,  Michel  Levy.  He  was  still  young, 
of  average  height ;  his  face  wore  a  gentle  and  benev- 
olent expression ;  he  had  a  piercing  and  astute  eye, 
a  very  luge  nose,  and  a  thin  and  £mly  oompFesaed 
Up. 

At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  stranger.  J 
took  him  for  one  of  those  many  printers  who  oome 
about  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  take  the  orders  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  contemporary  publishers.  The  UttJe 
fellow  was  seated  in  a  comer,  waiting  for  the  doaing 
of  the  miuls  to  deliver  Michel  Levy  from  the  cares 
of  the  day.  When  the  last  letter  was  signed  the 
publisher  said  to  the  stranger,  ^'Well,  my  dear 
mend,  let  us  talk  now." 

I  rose  to  withdraw,  when  Michel  Levy  stepped 
me,  saying,  ^  Stay,  I  beg  of  you ;  we  have  no  se- 
crets." ^d  pointing  to  the  little  man  who  had 
taken  a  seat  in  a^  arm-chahr  near  his  desk,  Michel 
Levy  added,  ^^  M.  Ernest  Renan.** 

'T  was  he  1  That  man  with  so  gentle  and  benev- 
olent a  face  was  the  ardent  and  learned  cham^Hon 
of  ideas  which  raise  discussion  as  the  tempest  raiaea 
ocean's  waves. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  talked  to  his  publisher  and 
fnend  of  things  which  were  indifferent  to  me :  of 
proof-sheets,  type,  and  those  thousand  and  one  other 
particulars  connected  with  the  publication  of  a  lit- 
erary work. 

Suddenly  a  word  which  occurred  in  &e  course  of 
conversation  brought  back  this  great  thinker  to  the 
ideal  ground  of  ideas.  As  he  spoke,  the  little  man 
became  grander  and  grander  to  my  dazzled  eyes»  as 
those  fimtastic  phantoms  are  said  to  do  in  those  &iiy- 
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tales  with  which  our  infancy  is  amused.  I  cannot 
tell  you  with  what  attention  I  listened  to  him.  His 
dear,  accurate,  eloquent  language  transported  me 
in  a  second  to  what  was  a  new  world  to  me.  I,  for 
the  first  time,  caught  glimpses  of  an  extinct  civiliza- 
tion, of  landscapes  of  sublime  beauty,  of  the  East  with 
all  its  splendors  and  all  its  mysteries.  I  confess,  I 
never  heard  more  admirable  ideas  expressed  with 
more  ravishing  eloquence. 

This  enchantment  lasted  an  hour,  —  an  hour 
which  remains  j?raven  in  my  memory  as  an  agree- 
able souvenir  of  my  literary  lift.  All  this  returned 
to  my  memory  when  I  heard  *'  The  Apostles  "  was 
to  be  publishied  to-morrow.  I  thought  our  readers 
would  oe  interested  in  what  I  know  about  the  great 
thinker,  Em^t  Benan. 

Ernest  Renan  was  bom  at  lY^gnier  in  Brittany 
in  I82S.  His  fhther  served  on  the  fleets  of  the  Re- 
pulse. After  1815  he  commanded  a  vessel  on  his 
own  account  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade.* 

In  1828  the  captain's  business  &red  badly.  Ernest 
Benan  was  then  five  years  old.  One  morning  the 
Tessel  returned  to  Tr^guier  without  its  captain,  who 
liad  disappeared  several  days  before  its  arrival.  A 
month  ^Icrwards  the  poor  family  heard  that  the 
JIfisless  body  of  its  protector  had  l>een  tossed  ashore 
at  Erqui. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  fhmily,  Ernest,  was  edu- 
cated in  an  ecclenastical  college,  where  he  at  once 
distinguished  himself.  The  reports  which  reached 
the  lesser  theological  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet  at  Paris  represented  the  yoking  man  as 
a  precocious  and  precious  intellect  The  master  of 
-8t.  Nicolas  du  Cnardonnet,  who  has  since  become 
Bishop  Pupanloup  of  Orleans,  l^d  Ernest  Benan 
sent  up  to  raris,  and  admitted  him  to  the  lesser  the- 
ological seminary.  Here  he  remained  five  or  six 
years.  Benan  went  fixnn  thence  to  the  St  Sulpice 
theological  seminary.  Here  as  well  as  there  he 
devot^  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  his 
budding  thoughts  began  already  to  turn  to  the 
Origin^  of  Christianity,  —  a  subject  destined  to 
become  the  sole  thought  of  his  literary  life. 

One  day  young  Renan  discovered  he  never  would 
be  an3rthing  but  a  wretched  priest  He  quitted  the 
theological  seminary  and  exposed  himself  to  the 
chances  of  life  in  raris,  —  that  lifb  which  is  so  full 
of  vicissitudes. 

This  resolution  greatly  disappointed  his  masters. 
Abb^  Dupanloup  even  wrote  nim  at  this  time  a 
most  admirable  letter,  in  which,  while  deplorine 
Ernest  Benan's  decision,  he  nevertheless  ofi*ered 
him  his  purse,  until  he  could  obtain  the  assured 
means  of  livelihood.    Benan  refbsed. 

An  elder  sister  watched  over  the  brother  with 
tenderness.  Family  misfortunes,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, carried  her  to  Poland,  where  she  became  the 
S»vemess  of  Count  Zamoyski's  children.  Mile, 
enriette  Benan  sent  Ernest  her  whole  fortune, 
S  SCO,  in  a  draft  on  a  Paris  banker.  He  did  not 
even  dream  of  touching  a  cent  of  this  money  sent 
him  by  his  adored  sister. 

*  Another  IVench  biographer  Miji:  **I  tru  at  TrAguIer  lait 
Mmoier,  aod  I  bad  (he  coriod^  to  TerUy  penooallj  the  origin  of 
Sroeat  Benan.  I  had  read,  aod  I  hare  recently  read,  a  rery  dra- 
natio  history  aboat  his  fatoer,  to  whom  the  faocv  of  lome  writer 
baa  aicribed  improbable  adreDtorea.  Phillbert  Francois  Renan, 
HMfloher  of  Joseph  Aroait  Benan,  th«  author  of  the 'Liib  of  Jesus,* 
waa  shnply  a  ntaii  grocer  at  Tr^ier,  as  is  tvioe  expressed  in 
Joseph  Ernest  Benan's  baplismal  certificate,  which  X  hare  read, 
and  of  which  I  hare  a  eepjr.  Joseph  Kmest  Renan  was  bom  in 
thia  SBudJ  town  of  the  Cdtes  du  Nord  on  February  i8d,  1823.  Bli 
mother  was  named  Magdelalne  Josephe  Feger )  she  waa  89  and 
her  husband  49  yean  oM  when  this  son  waa  bom.** 


As  soon  as  he  quitted  the  thetAopcal  seminary, 
Ernest  Benan  obtained  a  tuto/s  place  in  a  small 
boarding-echooL  It  gave  him  bed  and  board,  llie 
Sorbonne,  with  its  gratuitous  lectures,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbornood.  This  was  all  he  wanted. 
The  S  800  sent  by  his  sister  lay  at  the  banker's,  un- 
touched. 

For  four  ;^earB  Benan  dischai^ged  his  humble  do- 
ties  as  tutor  in  the  modest  boardmg-school.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  poor  tutor  was  Berthelot,  who  has  since  oe- 
come  the  eminent  chemist.  Ernest  Benan  lived  in 
this  boarding-school,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
Sorbonne  and  his  class,  free  from  all  care,  ignorant 
of  everything  Parisian,  with  no  ambition  but  to  learn 
and  know  everytlung. 

The  humble  tutor  suocesnvely  won  two  prizes  o^ 
fered  by  the  French  Institute.  One  was  awarded  to 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Semitic  Languages ;  the  other 
was  dven  to  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Greek  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  quitted  the  boarding-school 
in  1849.  The  Academy  oC  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  offered  him  a  hterary  mission  in  Italy.  He 
accepted  it  with  enthusiaam,  and  filled  it  to  general 
satistaction. 

When  he  returned  fW>m  Italy,  he  was  employed 
on  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  Imperial  Library.  Here  me  young  and  bril- 
liant literary  man  earned,  a  dollar  a  day. 

In  1850,  MUe^  Henriette  Benan  returned  to 
France ;  and  from  that  time  until  her  death  she  did 
not  once  auit  her  brother's  side.  She  was  a  woman 
of  ereat  oistinction  and  of  lofty  intellect.  She  felt 
for  ner  brother  all  a  mother's  tenderness.  She  sus- 
tained him  in  the  ardent  struggle  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  She  was  both  the  confidante  of  his 
most  secret  thoughts  and  the  partner  of  his  boldest 
ideas.  She  was  not  only  a  woman  of  immense  in- 
tellect ;  she  was  also  an  excellent  housewife.  Ernest 
Benan  was  appointed  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Imperial  Library.  His  salary  was  $25  a  month. 
It  was  peace  and  happiness  for  two  creatures,  who, 
far  from  the  world  of  Paris,  lived  in  the  domain  of 
the  purest  ideal.  Ernest  Benan,  introduced  to  the 
Journal  des  Ddhats  by  M.  de  Sacy,  and  to  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mandes  by  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  in- 
creased occasionally  this  wretched  income  by  the 
publication  of  Philosophical  Miscellanies. 

While  leading  this  retired  life  Michel  Levy,  the 
publisher,  went  to-  see  him,  in  1856,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  collect  his  remarkable  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  de$  Ddhata 
and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  publish 
them  in  volumes.  A  contract  was  signed  by  both 
of  them,  which  embraced  not  only  this  first  work,  but 
also  The  Origin  of  Christianity,  on  which  M.  Benan 
had  already  begun  to  work,  and  whose  first  part, 
**  The  Life  of  tfesus,"  appeu^  eight  years  after- 
wards.  The  terms  of  this  contract,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  have  been  greatiy  changed  since  it  was  first 
signed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  two  of  the  most  important 
events  of  Ernest  Benan's  life  occurred,  —  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Acadeniy  of  Inscriptions 
and  BcUes-Lettres,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Scheffer,  the  eminent  painter,  the 
brother  of  Ary  Scheffer. 

Four  years  passed  away.  Ernest  Benan  led  a 
calm  and  serene  life.  Two  women  equally  distin- 
guished in  intellectual  gifts  took  care  of  the  young 
and  illustrious  man's  happiness. 

In  1860,  the  Empeior  offered  M.  Benan  (who  still 
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filled  his  modest  sitoation  in  the  Imperial  Library) 
a  scientific  mission  in  ancient  Ph(£]iicia.  He  ac- 
cepted and  departed  for  Syria,  accompanied  by  his 
youn^  wife  and  his  sister.  But  Mme.  Benan  was 
nnabfo  to  bear  this  painful  voyage  for  many  days. 
She  had  reached  that  critical  period  of  a  woman's 
life  when  the  wife  must  sacnfice  to  the  mother. 
After  going  with  her  husband  to  Palestine,  Jerusa- 
lem, Naplouse,  Carmel,  Galilee,  upper  Jordan  and 
the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Genesai^,  Mme.  Kenan 
returned  to  Paris. 

Mile.  Kenan  refiised  to  leave  her  brother's  side. 
She  went  everywhere  with  him,  on  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Jordan.  Was  not  she  with  him,  liv- 
ing his  life,  and  exchan^ng  ideas  with  him  ?  She 
rode  on  an  average  eight  leagues  a  day,  notwith- 
standing her  delicate  health.  She  was  both  a  sort 
of  private  secretary  who  divined  her  brother's 
thoughts,  and  a  sister  of  charity  who  watched  with 
angeuc  tenderness  over  a  precious  existence  which 
she  iustly  considered  as  the  effulgent  glory  of  her 
fiunily  and  her  name. 

By  Julv  the  excavations  which  M.  Kenan  had 
made  with  French  soldiers  in  Syria  were  ended. 
The  French  arm^  had  evacuated  the  country.  M. 
Benan  and  his  sister  determined  to  make  Amschit 
their  head-quarters,  and  to  ^  firom  there  to  Cyprus, 
which  Mile.  Kenan  was  anxious  to  visit 

They  reached  the  small  villa^,  which  is  situated 
on  a  steep  rock  above  Byblos,  m  whose  harbor  the 
French  steamship  ^  Le  Caton  "  lay  to  embark  the 
objects  found  in  the  excavations. 

Mile.  Benan  seemed  to  be  greatly  fatigued  by  this 
long  and  painful  journey.  She  nevertheless  aided 
her  brother  in  writing  his  *'  Life  of  Jesus."  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  &8t  symptoms  of  the  malignant 
fever  appeared.  She  fell  senously  ilL  Her  brother 
went  down  to  Gibeil  Boads  to  fetch  the  surgeon  of 
'*  Le  Caton."  When  he  returned,  he  too  fell  ill  with 
the  terrible  fever  which  begins  by  mere  lassitude 
and  ends  by  a  horrible  prostration  which  is  the  pro- 
logue of  death. 

Brother  and  sister  were  away  up  on  the  rock, 
alone  in  a  foreign  land.  The  brother  summoning 
all  his  energy  to  minister  to  his  sister.  The  sister 
struggling  against  the  fever  to  watch  by  her  broth- 
er's sick  pillow.  So  they  fought  tiU  both  of  them 
lost  consciousness. 

The  surgeon  of  '^Le  Caton  ".refused  to  assume 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  two  such  precious  lives, 
and  summoned  in  consultation  a  physician  from 
Beyrout.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  raris  ordered 
the  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet  to  go  at  once  to  the 
patients. 

All  these  medical  men  were  at  Amschit  at  eleven 
o'clock  P.  M.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  in  large  doses, 
is  the  only  known  specific  for  these  dangerous  fevers. 
When  this  extreme  medipine  does  not  kill,  it 
cures. 

The  next  day  Ernest  Benan,  whose  robust  con- 
stitution defied  death,  returned  to  life.  His  first  in- 
coherent words  upon  leaving  this  long  lethai^  were 
to  inquire  for  his  sister. 

Mile.  Henriette  Benan  was  dead. 

Of  a  truth,  I  would  not  undertake  to  depict  to 
the  reader  M.  Kenan's  despair.  Accident  and  indis- 
cretion have  acquainted  me  with  all  of  it 

While  hunting  in  a  firiend*s  library,  I  came  upon 
a  pamphlet  whose  every  line  drew  a  tear.  I  know 
nothing  more  touching,  sadder,  more  beautifiil,  than 
the  masterpiece  of  a  great  thinker  who  bids  a  last 


adieu  to  a  noble  souL  Hiis  pamphlet  was  vritteB 
for  private  distribution  amon^  Mile.  Kenan's  fiiends. 
Her  brother  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  last  sooYenir 
of  the  distinguished  woman  they  wept  with  him. 

Upon  his  moumftd  return  from  Syria,  M.  Erneit 
Kenan  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  College  of 
France.  He  delivered  (for  reasons  which  I  cannot 
discuss  here)  only  one  lecture.  He  remained  fir 
two  years  and  a  half  the  titular  professor  of  the 
chair.  After  the  publication  of  his  "'Ia&  of  Jesos," 
he  was  dismissed  tne  collc^.  This  work  is  the  mot 
successful  publication  which  has  issued  from  the 
French  press  these  last  forty  years.  Nolesstha 
160,000  copies  of  it  have  been  sold.  The  author 
has  received  $  30,000  from  it ;  but  it  cost  him  Us 
chair  in  the  College  of  France,  which  was  wor& 
to  him  S  1,500  a  year. 

The  '^  Life  of  tfesus,"  dedicated  to  the  memorr  of 
Mile.  Kenan,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  tfae 
Origin  of  Christianity.  '<  The  ApostJes"  was  te^ 
minated ;  but  before  placing  this  second  v^dnme  be- 
fore the  public,  M.  Kenan  was  anxious  to  paj  a 
second  visit  to  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  and  to  fol- 
low St.  Paul  step  by  step  to  Antiocb,  Ephesui) 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth. 

Mme.  Kenan  accompanied  her  husband  during 
this  second  journey.  M.  Kenan  made  it  at  his  own 
expense.  It  lasted  eight  months,  during  which  time 
they  travelled  on  horseback  an  average  of  ei^ 
leagues  a  day. 

This  is  the  road  they  followed.  M  Kenan  set  oat 
in  November,  1864,  for  Alexandria,  £gypt  After 
visiting  Egypt,  he  went  to  Beyrout  and  DamascmL 
In  thelatter  city  Abd-el-Eader  received  M.  Benaa 
and  wife  most  hospitably. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  here. 

M.  Kenan,  who  roeaks  Arabic  very  well,  was 
talking  with  Abd-el-Kader  about  tiie  past  and  pres- 
ent times. 

Abd-el-Kader  sud  to  him,  "  Talk  of  yooraelf  and 
your  *  Life  of  Jesus.'  * 

"  Have  you  read  it  ?  "  exclaimed  M.  Kenan  vitk 
unfeigned  surprise. 

Alxl-el-E^er  made  a  servant  brine  a  book,  opened 
it  and  said :  **  See  for  yourself!  I  have  not  onlf 
read  it,  but  I  have  annotated  It." 

The  Life  of  Jesus  annotated  by  Ahd-el-Eadtt'! 
This  certainly  must  be  a  curious  book ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  curious,  Abd-el-Kader  thinks  seriously  of 
publishing  it. 

After  this  visit  to  the  illustrious  Arabian  Emir,  be- 

fan  a  voyage  fiill  of  perils  and  vicissitudes.  M. 
)mest  Kenan  embarked  at  Alexandretta,  visited 
Tarsus  (St  Paul's  native  place),  Rhodes,  and 
Smjrma.  The  season  of  the  year  forbade  his 
goin^  farther  into  Ada  Minor,  consequentlv  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  for  two  months  he  worked  on  **  The  AposUes." 
He  then  returned  to  Smyrna,  and  setting  out  from 
thence  made  an  excursion  in  the  intenor  of  isis 
Minor,  describing  a  half-circle.  He  visited  Epheso^ 
Tralles,  Aphrodisias,  Colossus,  Hierapolis,  Fhilir 
delphia,  Sardis,  and  he  again  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters, Athens,  whence  he  again  set  out  to  rist 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Salonica.  He  then  crossed  to 
Macedonia,  went  to  Philippi,  and  from  thence  weat 
to  Constantinople. 

The  little  caravan  was  composed  of  M  and  Mne. 
Kenan  and  five  servants  of  the  country. 

It  need  scarcelv  be  said  wayfiiren  cannot  find 
hotek  as  plentv  there  as^  thejr  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Khine.    Manj  and  many  a  night  was  ^lenl 
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under  tent  in  the  open  field.  Nothing  could  alann 
M.  Kenan's  courageons  wife. 

A  friend  with  whom  M.  Renan  was  talking  about 
his  travels  asked  him,  **Were  you  not  afraid  of 
robbers?" 

"  No." 

<«  Ah !  you  had  pistols  ?  " 

"  Pistouil  What  use  would  tiiey  have  been  ?  I 
flfaould  not  have  known  how  to  use  them." 

Upon  his  return  to  France  M.  Ernest  Renan  gave 
the  fast  touches  to  the  volume  entitled  **  The  Apos- 
tles/' which  forms  the  second  volume  of  his  History 
of  ^e  Origin  of  Christianity.  Seven  months  have 
passed  away  since  he  eave  his  first  sheet  of  manu- 
script to  the  printer  Ulaye.  '  Every  day  M.  Renan 
changed  a  passage  or  some  few  lines.  £ight  proofs 
of  his  work  have  been  successively  laid  before  hioL 

It  was  observed,  in  connection  with  his  **  Life  of 
Jesus,"  that  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans,  who,  it 
is  notorious,  is  not  averse  to  literary  polemics,  did 
not  write  a  single  line  against  M.  Ernest  Renan. 
There  remains,  may  be,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bish- 
op's heart  some  vestige  of  the  old  affection  he  felt 
§6r  the  student  of  tne  theolc^cal  seminary  of  St 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet. 

When  anybody  speaks  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
ot  his  lost  sheep,  ne  exclaims :  **  Ernest  Renan  I 
Ay  I  ay !  I  know  whom  you  mean,  —  my  child,  — 
my  spoilt  child!" 

SCARLET  RECOLLECTIONS. 
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I  MUST  go  back  some  fifteen  years  or  more,  before 
the  da^'s  of  volunteers  and  Enfield  rifles,  Armstrong 
gans  and  iron-plated  fiigates,  learned  ensigns  ana 
competitive  examinations,  back  to  the  **good  old 
time  "  when  a  little  interest  at  the  Horse  Guards  and 
£450  at  your  banker's  were  all  the  requisites  for  a 
commission  in  her  Majesty's  service. 

How  well  I  remember  that  eventful  evening,  when 
OUT  red-faced  butler,  with  an  air  of  greater  stateli- 
ness  than  usual,  presented  before  my  longing  eyes 
the  ofiicial-looking  envelope,  inscribed  with  the 
magic  letters,  "  O.  H.  M.  S."  I  "  Hurrah  I  I  'm  ga- 
zetted !  Three  cheers  for  everybody !  The  200th 
Royal  Slashers!  Head-quarters  at  Athlone!  To 
join  on  the  first  of  February.  I  do  believe  I  shall 
go  mad  ! "  Ah  well,  I  was  'only  a  boy,  remember. 
Scarcely  six  months  before,  I  had  sat  in  a  round 
jacket  on  a  hard  form  at  school,  and  now  I  was  an 
officer,  with  a  glorious  jumble  before  my  mind's  eye 
of  scarlet,  gold,  sword  jingling,  sentry  saluting,  band 
playing,  ladies  admiring,  men  envying ;  mess  din- 
ners, garrison  balls,  picnics,  and  the  like,  not  to 
8|>eak  of  prospective  castles  in  the  air,,  beginning 
with  dann^  feats  in  battle,  and  ending  with  a  gen- 
eral's commission  and  K.  C.  B.  I  have  the  extract 
finom  that  week's  Gazette  before  me  now :  — 

'*  200th  Royal  Slashers.  —  Alfred  Tombs,  gentleman, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  William  Henry  Thomp- 
son, promoted. 

Congratulations  and  reioicings ;  much  strutting 
about  the  streets  of  Chickenborough  (our  market 
town)  ;  a  great  amount  of  visiting,  and  sundry  par- 
ties ^ven  in  honor  of  my  new  position  ;  a  grand 
winding  up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  at  home,  whereat 
I  appeared  in  uniform  for  the  first  time,  was  duly 
flattered,  fancied  myself  killing,  came  to  utter  grief 
in  returning  thanks  at  supper,  and  drank  far  too 
much  champagne.  All  this  passed  away  like  a 
dream.  My  outfit  and  all  needful  preparations  were 


completed  amidst  a  whirl  of  delightful  excitement ; 
leave-takings  hurried  through,  and  farewells  uttered 
with  a  heart  already  in  barracks  at  Athlone ;  and 
then  —  yes,  and  then  —  ^MaJhrook  8*en  vort-en 
guerre,"  I  left  the  natemal  roof,  a  young  bear  with 
all  my  troubles  before  me. 

I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  a  de- 
tailed account  of  uie  ne^ t  few  months.  I ''  joined," 
went  through  the  mysteries  of  the  goose-step,  turned 
out  of  bed  for  early  recruit  drill  in  a  tignt  shell- 
jacket,  leamt  to  take  up  my  proper  position  at 
parade,  mastered  the  *'  manual "  and  '*  platoon." 
Why  should  I  go  on  ?  Are  not  all  my  male  readen 
volunteers  ?  An4  as  to  the  ladies,  they  will  gladly 
take  everything  for  granted.  Suffice  it,  the  ser- 
geant-major reported  me  fit  for  duty  in  about  the 
usual  time ;  I  fell  into  the  ordinary  routine,  expe- 
rienced the  dreary  horrors  of  the  guard-room,  sat 
in  judgment  on  (Usorderly  privates  at  court-mar- 
tial, went  the  usual  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
men's  rooms,  and,  in  short,  fulfilled  all  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  subaltern  in  her  majesty's  200th  Eoyal 
Slashers. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  what  changes  even  so  short 
a  period  as  fifteen  years  may  bring  about  We  wore 
epaulettes,  heavy  with  gold  bufiion;  tight-fitting, 
long-tailed  coatee,  with  white  shoulder-belt ;  a  sh^o, 
compared  to  which  the  present  military  headpiece 
is  li^ht  as  a  feather;  and — note  carefully  —  not  a 
vestige  of  moustache !  As  to  the  men,  the  tyranny 
of  stock  and  pipeclay  was  ten  times  worse  than  at 
present,  the  knapsack  twice  as  heavy,  and  Brown 
Bess  —  ponderous,  uncertain  Brown  Bess  —  the 
weapon  of  the  day.  In  numbers,  again,  our  re^- 
ment  aptly  illustrated  the  shortrsighted  policy  which 
dwarfed  and  cut  down  the  army,  until  the  urimean 
campaign  roused  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Numbering  ten  companies  of  nominally  one  hundred 
men  each,  we  coula  scarcely  muster  more  than  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  all  ranks,  on  parade.  Few 
companies  had  more  than  sixty  men. 

Each  regiment  has  a  certain  character  and  stand- 
ing in  military  circles.  Ours  had  a  peculiar  reputa- 
tion. It  was  noted  as  being  tne  slowest  for  promotion 
in  the  whole  army,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able, pleasant,  and  wealthy  corps  in  the  service. 
The  roll  of  field-offieers  and  captains  had  not  changed 
for  years,  and  the  senior  ensign  had  seen  seven 
years'  service.  In  fact,  there  was  not  a  "  youngster  " 
m  the  regiment  except  the  two  junior  ensigns, — 
Lobley  and  yo«r  humble  servant.  Lobley  was  only^ 
my  senior  by  a  few  months,  and  our  two  Gazettes, 
following  one  on  the  heels  of  the  other,  had  been  a 
ten  dayr  wonder  in  every  mess-room  from  Hythe  to 
Galway.  Such  a  thing  as  a  couple  of  vacancies  in 
the  200th  was  a  perfect  miracle.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  regiment  prided  itself  upon  its  character 
for  exclusiveness.  Our  mess  was  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  wines,  its  hospitality  and  late 
hours.  **  None  of  your  mutton  and  Marsala  con- 
cerns, sir,  ours,"  was  the  boast  of  Jones,  the  mess- 
man  :  and  he  was  right ;  it  was  n't. 

Moreover,  curiously  enough,  what  would  irretrieva- 
bly have  damaged  the  character  of  most  regiments 
omy  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  ours.  Nearly  half 
our  officers  were  married.  The  colonel,  both  ma- 
jors, five  captains,  two  brace  of  lieutenants,  the 
paymaster  and  surgeon,  were  all  Benedicts.  None 
of  them,  of  course,  ever  attended  mess,  except  on 
state  occasions;  but  then  they  all  had  money  (or 
their  wives  had,  which,  of  course,  was  the  same 
thing),  kept  open  house,  gave  carpet-hops  and  whist- 
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parties,  to  which  we  bachebn  dropped  in  after 
mess,  had  pretty  daughters  or  sisten-io-l&w,  and 
caused  the  200th  to  be  perfecUj  independent  of  fop- 
ei^  aid  for  picnic  or  party,  to  be  well  furnished 
with  ladies  for  e?ery  species  of  amusement>  and 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  dullest  and  most  inhos- 
pitable quarters.  Eyen  what  we  lost  in  numbers 
round  the  mess-table  was  amplr  atoned  for  in  the 
hearty  good  fellowship  of  the  old  campaigners  who 
were  lefl;  "and  besides,"  as  Hallett,  our  senior 
captain  remarked,  "  There  is  all  the  more  room  for 
outsiders."  We  had  generally  a  full  complement  of 
guests ;  and  many  a  jSly  Irish  squire  could  tell  tales 
of  nights  spent  with  her  Mi^esty's  Royal  Slashers. 
No  wonder  that  we  two  young  cubs,  Lobley  and 
myself  thought  there  never  was  such  a  regiment, 
such  a  mess,  and — enlre  nou$ — such  Admirable 
Chrichtons  as  ourselves. 


n. 


*<Thi  GBOw*a  Nm,  Athloiti,  Thondaj,  ISth. 
''Db.  and  Mrs.  Crab  request  the  {Pleasure  of  Mr. 
Tombs's  company  after  mess  this  evening,  to  a  friendly 
cap  of  tea." 

So  ran  a  letter  which  was  put  into  mv  hands  a 
little  bcfbre  mess  one  evening.  Dr.  Crab  was  our 
regimental  surgeon, — a  veteran  of  twenty -five  ^rears' 
standing.  He  had  been  on  leave  ever  since  I  joined, 
and  haa  only  returned  a  few  da^  previously.  I  had 
not  even  seen  him  as  yet,  and,  if  1  might  judge  by 
report,  he  never  invited  any  one  to  nis  quarters, 
except  a  few  intimate  old  cronies.  A  very  ec- 
centric fellow  in  every  way,  and  his  wife  a  regular 
dragon. 

I  sat  next  to  Lobley  at  mess,  and  showed  him  the 
letter. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  've  just  had  an  invite 
too,**  was  his  rejoinder;  and  he  pulled  out  a  note  to 
match. 

"Ah,"  I  observed,  "  I  see  it  now.  It's  a  general 
affair  for  the  whole  mess.  The  old  boy  has  turned 
civil  and  wants  to  show  us  a  little  attention." 

"  Queer,  though,  that  he  should  ask  uSf  ain't  it  ?  " 
said  Ifobley. 

"  We  *ve  never  been  introduced,  you  know."  • 

"  And  with  such  short  notice,  too,"  I  added. 

"  Hollo !  what 's  the  matter  there  ?  "  asked  Ful- 
larton,  a  lieutenant  who  sat  opposite.  "  Are  you 
two  youngsters  comparing  love-letters,  or  what  ?  " 

We  told  him. 

"An  invite  from  old  Crabby  1  Hear  it,  every 
one !  Lobley  and  Tombs  are  going  to  the  doctor's 
this  evening." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation.  All  sorts  of 
questions  followed,  and  the  notes  were  handed  round 
tne  table.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  no  one  else 
was  asked.    It  was  very  queer. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,"  I  said  at  last  "  I  don't 
know  him." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  chimed  in  Lobley.  "  I  had  far 
rather  stay  here.    It 's  such  a  bore  dressing." 

"  Nonsense,  lads ! "  exclaimed  Captain  Ross. 
"  Dr.  Crab  is  eccentric  in  all  he  does.  We  don't 
often  have  new-comers  in  the  Slashers,  and  he  wants 
to  be  a  bit  civil  to  both  <^  you.  It  is  quite  an  un- 
usual piece  of  politeness  for  him." 

*♦  You  know,"  said  Hallett,  very  gravely,  "  he  is 
one  of  our  seniors,  and  you  might  as  decently  re- 
fiise  to  go  to  the  colonel's,  x  ou  '11  get  into  hot 
water  with  the  authorities  if  you  decline." 

"  Moreover,"  laughed  Fufiarton,  "  vou  must  i»- 
member,  my  in&nts,  that  this  worshipfixl  commu- 


nity consider  it  highly  ctesirable  that  their  ymrtkfil 
members  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  improt:* 
ing  their  minds  and  morals,  and  Mrs.  Cr^'s  society 
wm  do  much  towards  both.  Now  don't  be  ai^, 
Tombs  1    It 's  for  your  good,  I  assure  yon." 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  we  put  omdvtt 
into  dress-coats,  and  drove  off*  in  an  innde  car  to 
the  Crow's  Nest  It  was  a  glorious  summer  even- 
ing, and  the  mess-room  windows  were  bbdoed  i^ 
with  grinning  faces  as  we  departed. 

"  Uonfonnd  those  fellows,  how  full  of  fun  tbef 
are  1 "  said  Lobley,  discontentedly. 

"  I  half  expect  there 's  a  joke  in  it  somewhere  I" 
I  growled.  "  Anyhow,  we  won't  stop  long,  if  m 
can  help  it" 

Dr,  Crab  lived  nearly  half  a  mile  finom  banadi. 

The  Crow's  Nest  was  a  tumble-down,  desolate 
structure,  near  the  Shannon.  A  gaont  female  an- 
swered our-  knock.  ^^IVhat  is  it  yewant?*vaa 
her  salutation  as  we  stepped  in. 

"  Dr.  Crab  is  at  home,  of  course  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Sure  an;  he  is.  What  then  ?"  said  the  femate. 
"  Tou're  mighty  free  and  easy,  at  all  events,*  ai 
we  threw  our  caps  on  the  hall  table.  ''I'm  dunk- 
ing it's  officers  ye  are  fit>m  the  barracks ? " 

"  We  are  come  to  spend  the  evening  with  Br. 
Crab,"  said  Lobley,  in  a  pompous  tone.  '*  Annonnoe 
Ensigns  Tombs  and  Lobley,  willyou  ?  " 

A  norrible  doubt  seized  me.  There  were  noRgsi 
of  guests  being  expected ;  the  hall  was  bat  diwy 
lighted,  and  not  over-tidy.  At  the  same  instant  a 
gruff'  voice  cried  out,  **  What 's  the  matter  t]iere, 
Bridget  ?  What  are  you  keeping  the  door  open 
for?^' 

"  Here 's  the  masther,  and  maybe  ye  11  speak  to 
him  yourselves,"  said  Bridget;  and  she  took  hcadf 
off  without  more  ado. 

There  was  another  request  from  the  graff  voice  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  then  anything  hot  a 
proper  exclamation,  and  finally  a  door  was  throwa 
open,  and  we  were  confronted  by  Dr.  Crab.  Nerer 
shaU  I  forget  the  figure  he  presented.  Extremely 
short,  extremely  stout,  extremely  red  in  the  face, 
with  his  j^erfectly  bald  head  surrounded  by  a  ringof 
white  hair,  which  stood  up  all  round  like 'a  sort  cf 
ruff,  while  a  pair  of  immense  white  whiskers  corered 
his  cheeks  to  such  an  extent,  that  nothing  bot  a 
narrow  passage  was  left  for  nose  and  chin ;  fiene 
little  eyes,  an  old  withered  drcssingnpown  loosely 
wrapped  round  his  body,  finishing  off  with  cst^ 
slippers  below.  This  was  our  host,  and  a  pretty 
trio  we  made,  staring  at  one  another  in  stopd 
amazement 

"  I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  sir,"  I  faltered. 

"  I  rather  think  there  is,  young  gentleman,"  mi 
the  little  man.  "  Dr.  Crab,  2003i  Boyal  Slasheis, 
very  much  at  your  service." 

"  We  —  we  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you,  —  at  least,  I  mean  to  say,  i« 
thought  so,"  stammered  Lobley,  who  had  tamed 
very  red. 

"  I  have  your  note,  sir,  in  my  pocket, — that  u  to 
say,  the  one  which  I  supposed  to  come  from  yoo, 
I  added,  handing  him  the  document  with  a  pobte 
bow,  for  he  looked  anything  but  amiable. 

The  little  man  took  and  looked  at  it,  tore  it  de- 
liberately in  two,  threw  the  fhigments  on  the  floor, 
and  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  fhry  which  made  mc  wah 
myself  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  door.  ^ 
stamped  and  raved,  hurled  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  all  the  mess,  individually  and  collectively; 
vowed  he  *d  have  every  one  of  them  up  before  a 
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eoort-tnartkl,  he'd  call  thenar  oni,  he'd  kaTethe 
service,  he  'd  buy  the  biggest  horaewhip  in  Athlone, 
and  take  it  down  to  barracks  the  next  morning ; 
pending  which  time,  he  shook  the  crazy  old  honse 
to  its  rery  fomidations^  kicked  both  the  carpet  sHp- 
ners  off,  and  shouted  until  he  was  nearly  black  m 
me  fiice. 

I  had  been  yainly  trying  to  get'  in  a  word  of  apol* 
ogy,  but  really  the  doctor  was  so  violent,  I  began  to 
fSr  we  had  to  do  inth  a  raging  lunatic.  The  only 
thing  seemed  to  cut  and  run.  i  looked  at  Lobley  ; 
he  was  ah^ady  trying  to  pul!  back  the  door-latch. 
Alas  I  Dr.  Crab  was  too  quick  for  us. 

*<  Stop  that ! "  he  roared.  "  Look  here,  young 
gentlemen ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  pleasant  joke, 
but  it 's  my  turn  now,  and " — with  an  oath  — ;"  1 11 
make  use  of  it  Be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
names,  and  we  11  see  what  Colon^  Cox  says  to  this 
to-morrow.  A  pretty  state  of  tlun^,  to  be  bearded 
in  my  own  house  by  a  couple  of  impudent  young 
Bcamns,  —  ugh  I " 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  Lobley  waa  beginning,  when 
the  little  savage  cut  him  short  with  another  forcible 
exclamation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  evident  absurd- 
ity of  trying  to  pacify  him,  or  the  coarseness  of  his 
hmguage  which  disgusted  me,  or  what ;  but  I  re- 
covered my  self-possession  all  at  once,  and  with  a 
calmness  which  I  have  often  wondered  at  since, 
thou^  my  heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
I  said,  ^  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  it 's  quite  enough  to 
have  been  hoaxed  and  made  a  fool  of,  wi^out  being 
sworn  at  like  a  black.  What  you  will  do  to-mor- 
row 1  don't  know  and  don't  care.  Come,  Lobley, 
let  us  give  this  gentleman  our  cards  and  be  off." 

He  glared  at  me  in  speechless  astonishment.  I 
handed  the  two  cards  for  his  acceptance.  He  took 
them,  stared  at  us  as  we  caught  up  our  forage 
caps  and  made  for  the  door,  but  seemed  utterly 
dumfbundered.  We  opened  the  door,  —  still  not  a 
word. 

**  Good  evening,  Dr.  Crab,"  I  said,  as  I  stood  in 
the  doorway ;  **  accept  our  apologies  for  having  en- 
tered your  house.  I  ou  may  oe  perfectly  certain  we 
sha'n't  repeat  the  offence."  Ana  I  shut  the  door  af- 
ter me,  glad,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  that  we 
were  out  of  it. 

But  we  were  not  The  door  flew  open  again. 
With  nothing  on  his  f^t  but  a  pair  of  blue  stock- 
ings, his  dressing^wn  flying  behind  him,  no  hat, 
and  his  red  fhce  smoking  agiun  with  perspiration, 
like  little  man  came  rushing  down  the  steps,  and 
laid  bold  of  me. 

^  Here,  stop  t  Don't  be  a  fool  1  I  was  too  hasty, 
—  you  're  a  trump  I  Come  back  I  It  is  all  right 
now.  Come  into  the  house,  and  let 's  be  calm ! "  He 
jerked  out  the  words  at  intervals,  between  a  series  of 
wheezy  pantines  for  breath.  And  by  the  time  he 
bad  finisoed,  what  with  bein^  taken  by  surprise,  and 
strenuously  pulled,  I  was  inside  the  door  again. 

He  got  us  both  in ;  pushed,  dragged,  and  talked 
us  into  a  comfortable  lighted  room ;  made  us  sit 
down,  and  then  fell  back  exhausted  into  an  easy- 
chair.  I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  his 
sanity. 

<*  Ouf ! "  he  snorted,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  *'  that 
was  a  breather,  and  no  mistake  I  Now,  gentlemen, 
listen  a  moment  I  am  a  passionate  ola  d(^  ;  but 
I've  gone  too  far.  I'm  sorry.  I  apologize,  imight 
have  known  that  you  were  simply  humbugged  by  a 
set  of  fellows  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
However,  I  see  it  all  now ;  you  've  been  hoaxed,  and 


that 's  the  long  and  short  of  it  Kow  look  here !  take 
your  choice.  Saddle  the  high  hmse,  stand  on  vonv 
dignity,  walk  out  as  you  did  just  now,  and  go  back 
in  a  rage  to  the  barracks,  to  mid  yourselves  a  stand* 
ing  joke  to  the  mess  for  many  a  day ;  or  stop  where 
you  are.  I  don't  care  much  for  youngsters,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  I  like  you" — turning  towards  me— - 
"  for  your  pluck,  and  I  dare  say  your  friend  will  im- 
prove on  acquaintaiice.  I  can  give  you  a  good  glass 
of  grog,  or  capital  claret,  if  you  preier  it,  and  a  real 
Havana  if  you  smoke ;  although  you're  bodi  &r 
too  young  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  Tou  shall 
stay  with  me  till  such  time  as  Hallett  and  the  rest 
have  done  waiting  for  your  return  to  be  grinned  at 
Then  to-morrow  you  ih&W  tell  as  many  lies  as  you 
like  about  the  pleasant  evening  old  Crabby  gave  you, 
and  forget  alt(^ether  how  he  Tost  his  temper.  Eh  ? 
What  do  you  say  t " 

What  did  we  say  ?  Why,  of  course  we  were  in- 
expressibly delighted.  Our  eccentric  host  grunted 
his  satisflKtion,  and  set  about  his  hospitable  prepa- 
rations. Suddenly  he  paused,  and  looked  curiously 
at  our  costumes. 

**  Studs,  dress-coat,  and  general  get-up,"  he  solilo- 
quized, in  a  way  that  brought  the  color  to  our  fiices. , 
^  I  tell  you  what,  young  uns,  you  're  better  suited  for 
the  drawing-room  than  diis  den  of  mine  here.  Now 
111  tell  you  what  111  do.  Ill  just  put  on  a  coat  and 
take  you  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  (>ab.  You  've  had  as 
much  wine  as  is  good  for  jou,  I  'U  be  bound,  at  mess ; 
and  I  've  got  the  nicest  girl  to  show  you  between  this 
and  Gralway.  A  niece  of  mine,  brought  over  on  a 
visit  Not  going  to  let  the  Slashers  get  about  her. 
No,  no !  far  too  good  for  them ;  but  I  'U  make  an  ex- 
ception with  you.  Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  pecu- 
liar* grin,  *'  Mrs.  C.  will  be  wondering  what  aU  the 


row  s  been  about' 


m. 


<*Mr8.  Cbab,  Mr.  Tombs.  Mrs.  Crab,  Mr. — 
what 's  your  name  ?  Mr.  Lobley.  We  've  been  hav- 
ing a  little  discussion,  Mrs.  Crab, — nothing  to  speak 
of.  This,  gentlemen,  is  Miss  Crab,  come  to  kill  half 
Athlone,  —  eh,  Maggie  ?  " 

"  Uncle,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  " 

"  Crab,  for  shame  of  yourself ! " 

The  first  ejaculation  came  from  the  young  lady, 
the  second  from  the  old  one.  Seniores  prioreSf  let  us 
sketch  Mrs.  Crab  first. 

Extremes  meet,  they  say.  Whateyer  good  rea- 
sons Dr.  Crab  had  for  choosing  his  spouse,  he  cer* 
tainly  must  have  had  an  eye  to  contrast.  He  was 
little,  stout,  red-faced,  snub-nosed,  small-eyed,  large- 
moutJied,  loud-voiced,  and  blunt  in  the  extreme. 
Mrs.  Crab  stood  six  foet  in  her  stockings,  was  all  an- 
gles and  bones,  had  a  face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea  Tthe 
effect  of  many  years  spent  in  Jamaica),  lai^  hooxed 
nose,  overhanging  mouth,  with  the  two  mnt  teeth 
unpleasantly  prominent,  wore  spectacles,  and  talked 
in  a  shrill  hissing  tone,  which  set  all  your  teeth  on 
edge  in  an  instant  The  doctor  was  careless  in  dress, 
in  manner,  and  everything  else.  Mrs.  C.  was  all 
primness,  propriety,  stiffness,  regularity,  and  deco- 
rum rolled  into  one  body.  Finuly  the  doctor  par- 
took of  all  the  good  tilings  of  this  life,-^solid  and 
liquid,  —  especidly  the  latter,  in  utter  disregard  of 
gout  or  dyspepsia ;  while  his  lady  was  martyr  to  a 
perpetual  liver<5omplaint,  and  starved  herself  in- 
everything  except  a  certain  quack  medicine, — Prc^ 
fessor  TMey's  piUs, —  which  she  took  herself,  and 
distributed  among  her  firiends  unsparingly,  to  the 
great  horror  of  her  worthy  husband. 
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A  great  deal  of  all  this,  of  course,  I  found  out  af> 
terwards.  AH  that  I  was  conscious  of  at  the  time 
was  a  gaunt  spectre  of  a  woman,  taller  in  reality 
than  myself,  and  looking  fit)m  her  enormous  length 
of  dress  a  very  giantess,  who  rose  up  from  her  seat 
like  a  many-jointed  telescope,  and  acknowledged  our 
bows  with  a  stiff  little  jejk  of  her  head,  and  a  glance 
at  her  husband  which  said  as  plainly  as  possible, 
^<  What  ever  have  you  brought  these  youths  here 
for?" 

But  the  other  lady  I  Mv  dear  reader,  I  am  ap- 
proaching the  most  critical  part  of  my  narrative. 
Uere  is  the  heroine  to  be  exhibited  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  really  I  cannot  do  her  anything  like  jus- 
tice. Looking  back,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  is  that  of  a  brown,  saucy-looking  brunette, 
with  irregular  features,  curling  hair  clustering  over 
a  somewhat  low  forehead,  la^  €ark  eyes,  nez  re- 
trouss^  (I  like  disguising  our  blunt  English  phrase), 
tolerable-sized  mouth,  and  small  elegant  figure. 
**  In  fact,  a  very  ordinary,  commonplace  girl  alto- 
gether, eh,  Mr.  Tombs  ?  " 

Not  at  all,  my  dear  reader ;  she  was  really  one  of 
the  most  charmtne  creatures  I  have  ever  come  across, 
irresistibly  so.  There  was  a  piquant,  saucy,  boyish 
look  about  that  &ce ;  a  pleasant,  merry,  unembar- 
rassed, yet  perfectly  ladyuke  grace  in  all  her  words 
and  actions,  which  told  immensely  with  the  male 
sex.  Tour  first  idea  was,  '*  What  a  glorious  boy 
that  girl  would  make  ! "  your  second,  **  She 's  the 
jolliest  girl  I  ever  came  across";  and  then  you 
got  thoroughly  bewitched,  and  went  home  to  dream 
of  her.  Where  the  charm  was  hidden,  whether  in 
the  hair  that  never  would  lie  straight,  or  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  that  were  always  bewildering  you  with  their 
brightness,  or  the  little  nose  which  violated  every 
rule  of  classical  beauty,  or  the  pouting  red  lips  which 
were  seldom  closed  for  two  seconds  together,  or  the 
dimpled  chin,  or  where,  you  could  n't  for  the  life  of 
you  tell.  But  one  thing  was  certain,  it  lay  some- 
where, and  that  was  all  about  it. 

'*  Tea,  Mrs.  C,"  said  the  doctor.  ^  I  told  these 
young  gentlemen  how  much  better  it  was  for  them 
than  guzzling  all  the  evening.  We  11  go  down  to 
CTOg  and  smoke  at  ten.  Never  you  say  again,  Miss 
Magpie,  that  I  don't  bring  the  red-coats  to  see  you. 
Here  are  a  couple.  Tidk  away :  but  don't  make 
too  much  noise ;  I  want  a  nap."  And  thereupon 
he  lay  back  in  an  easy-chair,  threw  a  silk  handker- 
chief over  his  head,  and  almost  immediately  favored 
us  to  a  little  snoring. 

Six  months  in  the  Slashers  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  me,  but  still  I  was  not  over  and  above  used  to 
ladies'  society.  I  glanced  at  Lobley ;  he  was  staring 
fixedly  at  a  porcelain  figure  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  trying,  apparently,  to  tear  off  one  of  his  waist- 
coat buttons.  Mrs.  U.  made  the  tea  in  solemn  si- 
lence. As  to  the  young  lady,  I  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  her.  There  was  a  frjehtful  pause,  broken  only 
by  the  doctor's  snores.  Suddenly  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  rang  through  the  room.  ^  Maigaret,  my 
dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Crab,  reprovingly. 

**  O,  I  really  could  n't  nelp  it.  It  was  so  ridic- 
ulous, so  like  a  Quakers'  meeting!  Come,  Mr. 
Tombs,  my  uncle  told  us  to  talk ;  can't  you  say 
something  r  " 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  the  face  with 
which  she  spoke,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  with 
her.  Somehow  or  other,  my  shyness  all  vanished. 
In  five  minutes  we  were  the  best  firiends  in  the 
wjorld.  Once  loosened,  my  tongue  went  on  wheels. 
I  told  her  all  my  first  impressions  of  the  200th,  de- 


scribed my  brother  oflicezs,  went  throngfa  a  good 
deal  of  innocent  scandal,  told  a  few  me»-tales  sec- 
ond-hand, and  found  myself  prattling  as  only  an  en- 
sign, not  quite  eighteen,  can  prattte,  when  totally 
at  his  ease.  It  seemed  to  amuse  the  young  lady 
immensely*  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Crab  never  spoke, 
except  to  check  our  meniment  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  interrupt  the  veteran's  snores,  and  Lobkj 
fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and  pretended  to  be  ensaged 
in  a  volume  of  "Views  up  the  Rhine.**  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  I  rather  exulted  over  him, 
and  felt  not  a  little  proud  of  playing  first  fiddle  to 
such  an  extent.  He  certainly  looked  anything  bat 
comfortable. 

We  got  firom  barrack  life  back  to  an  earlier  date. 
I  began  describing  Chickenborough,  and  my  home 
there.  Mrs.  Crab  pric]|:ed  up  her  ears.  ^  Are  yoa 
the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Tombs  ?  "  she  asked,  taming  her 
spectacles  fiiU  upon  me. 

**  Eldest  and  only  one,"  I  said. 

"  Sisters  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  —  three." 

"  Large  house  ?  " 

I  described  the  hOuse  and  grounds,  not  without 
an  instinctive  notion  that  she  had  no  right  to  ques- 
tion me.  If  it  had  been  the  young  laSy  it  would 
have  been  very  different.  Mrs.  Crao  seemed  quite  I 
altered.  She  multiplied  her  questions,  until  I  had 
gone  pretty  fairly  through  all  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Crab  looked  annoyed.  Her  aunt^ 
face  brightened  considerably,  and  she  asked  me  quite 
cordially  to  have  another  cup  of  tea. 

**  Ana  where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Lobley  ?* 
said  the  giantess,  turning  round  to  my  brother 
sub. 

"  Thank  goodness,"  I  thought,  "  there 's  somebody 
else  in  for  it  now." 

Lobley  had  become  thoroughly  sulky.  He  re- 
plied very  shortly,  —  so  grumpily,  indeed,  that  I 
thought  Mrs.  C.  would  be  offended.  But  she  was  not 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  eager  for  domestic  details. 
Lobley  had  no  more  chance  with  her  than  I  had. 
In  five  minutes  she  had  pumped  out  of  him  that  he 
was  the  third  son  out  of  six ;  fiiiher  an  officer  on 
half-pay,  living  in  Germany ;  mother  dead ;  be  him- 
self sent  into  the  army  by  a  rich  uncle ;  with  sun- 
dry other  details  fairly  dragged  out  of  him,  to  the 
evident  increase  of  his  ill-humor. 

I  began  to  think  it  was  too  bad,  the  catechinng 
had  grown  insufferable.    Miss  Maggie's  face  ex- 

Eressed  the  same  feeling.  Suddenly,  with  a  jerk  of 
er  arm,  intentional  I  oelieve,  over  went  the  round 
table  at  her  elbow,  with  a  teacup  and  a  workbox  on 
it  There  was  a  crash,  and  up  started  the  doctor, 
in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Crab's  angry  rebuke.  He 
stretched  himself  and  arose. 

"  There,  that 's  enough.  Pick  up  the  pieces ;  why, 
— bless  me,  ^  it 's  after  ten !  Talked  enough,  Mag, 
eh  ?  And  how  are  the  youngsters  ? "  turning  to 
Lobley  and  myselfl  **  One  of  you  looks  bored. 
Mrs.  C*B  had  him  in  hand.  111  be  bound.  The 
other's  so-so;  he's  been  in  your  care.  Miss  Mag. 
Well,  come,  let  *s  move  down  stjurs,  and  have  some- 
thing hot.     Ladies,  time  for  you  to  ^  to  bed." 

**  Before  you  ^,  Mr.  Tombs,"  said  the  gjanteas, 
addressing  me  with  a  smiling  face,  very  cufferent 
from  the  one  with  which  she  had  Ibtened  to  poor 
Lobley's  confession,  ^  you  must  accept  a  little  pres- 
ent, not  ornamental,  but  useful.  I  always  give  one 
to  my  friends  [ek  strong  emphasis  on  the  word],  and 
you  must  promise  to  use  it —  " 

**  Yes,  put  it  behind  the  fire,  or  poison  his 
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enemy  with,  it    What  do  you  8*y  to  a  dose  of  pilk, 
Tombs,  eh  ?  "  growled  the  doctor. 

'*  Mr.  Tombs  is  too  sensible  to  be  prejudiced  by 
misrepresentations,''  said  Mrs.  Crab,  producing,  sure 
enough,  a  pill-box  from  her  pocket.  **  Two  taken 
erery  night  at  bedtime — " 

"  Will  kill  you  in  .a  week,"  interrupted  her  spouse. 

I  was  beginning  to  see  Mrs.  Crab's  weak  points. 
^  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  I  struck  in.  *'  I  will  certainly 
try  them. 

Dr.  Crab  favored  me  with  a  stare.  "Whew I" 
he  whistled,  *'you're  a  deep  one,  or  I'm  much  mis- 
taken. Well,  are  we  ready  now  ?  Is  n't  Mr.  Lob- 
ley  to  have  a  box  ?  " 

"  O,  thank  you,  I  hate  phyric,"  said  my  friend, 
incautiously.  Mrs.  Crab  glared  at  him  vindictively 
through  her  spectacles.  We  said  Good  night  to  ^e 
ladies.  Miss  Crab  gave  us  a  pleasant  smile  at  part- 
ing. As  to  Mrs.  C,  she  was  barely  civil  to  Lobley. 
The  two  elder  brothers,  added  to  the  rejection  of 
Totley's  pills,  had  evidently  settled  him,  once  and 
forever,  in  her  estimation. 

It  was  midnight  before  we  left  the  Crow's  Nest 
Dr.  Crab  proved  a  most  entertaining  host  In  his 
own  peculiar  grufT  style,  he  jerked  out  anecdote  after 
ajiecdote  from  the  experience  of  a  military  life  of 
twenty-five  years  spent  in  every  cjuarter  of  tlie  globe. 
Tbe  whiskey  was  exceUent,  the  cigars  ditto ;  although 
I  am  afraid  we  were  very  incompetent  critics.  Time 
passed  away  only  too  qmckly.  We  rose  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  our  host.  "  I  won't  press  you  to 
stay.  Late  enough.  Don't  like  to  see  lads  out  later 
tluui  this.  Glad  to  have  seen  you.  Remember 
another  time,  and  don't  take  an  angry  man  at  his 
word.  You  shall  come  to  see  me  again.  No  small 
honor  that,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  I  'm  not  over-fond 
of  company.  What 's  more,  you  shall  come  and 
see.  Msig.  Yon  're  too  young  for  much  mischief 
yet  Never  mind  Mrs.  Crab  and  her  pills.  Take 
care  of  the  step.  There,  —  good  night " ;  and  he 
slammed  the  door  behind  us. 

"  What  a  jolly  ending  to  a  bad  beginning ! "  I 
exdiumed  as  we  walked  oack.  '*  Capital  old  chap 
whto  you  come  to  know  him.  And  what  a  stun- 
ninggirl  1 " 

"Humph,"  said  Lobley,  "the  girl 's  all  well 
enough ;  so  was  the  grog ;  but  if  ever  I  met  such  a 
creature  aft  that  yellow  M  woman  —  " 

We  came  to  the  bannck  gates  before  he  had 
finished* 

rv. 

The  undress  uniform  of  the  Royal  Slashers  at 
this  period  consisted  of  a  tight  shell-jacket  (scarlet, 
with  yellow  facings),  fitting  closely  to  the  body, 
with  a  row  of  goldl)uttons  down  the  front,  and  dec- 
orated on  the  shoulders  with  what  I  can  best  de- 
scribe as  two  baker's  twists  covered  with  gold 
thread ;  a  forage  cap  with  the  regimental  number 
in  firont ;  trousers  of  the  lightest,  washed-out,  faded- 
looking  blue ;  together  witn  white  pipeclayed  swords 
belt,  buckled  round  the  wust,  completed  a  costume 
which,  though  suitable  enough  for  a  well-made  man, 
was  highly  ndiculous  when  displayed  on  a  lanky  en- 
sign or  a  fat  old  mi^or. 

Attired  after  this  fashion  I  walked  towards  the 
mess-room  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  with  head 
slightly  aching  frt>m  the  effects  of  the  doctor's  whiskey. 

It  only  wanted  half  an  hour  to  parade,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  fellows  were  standing  at  the  door,  or 
leaning  ont  of  the  mew«t>om  windows,  enjoying  the 


bright  sunshine,  and  watching  the  lively  bustle  going 
on,  as  the  men  came  ht)oping  out  of  their  various 
quarters.  A  regular  roar  greeted  me  as  I  came 
up.  ^  '*  Well,  Tombs,  what  sort  of  an  evening  ?  "  — 
Was  old  Crabby  glad  to  see  vou  ?  " — "  How  about 
the  dragon  ?  ** —  "Who  was  Kicked  out  first,  you  or 
Lobley  ? ;'  —  "  Did  the  old  boy  have  a  fit  ?  "  —  "  Has 
he  sent  his  love  to  the  mess  ?  "  These  were  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  were  asked  in  a  volley,  inter- 
spersed with  shouts  of  laughter  which  brought  every 
officer  within  hearing  to  Sie  spot 

"Why  did  n't  you  come  back  ?  "  said  Fullarton, 
taking  advantage  of  a  slight  lull.  "  We  waited  for 
vou  till  nearly  twelve ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  I 
lost  a  bottle  of  claret  to  Saunders,  on  your  being 
home  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Could  n't  face  us,  eh  ?  "  grinned  Hallett 

"  It  mpst  have  been  an  anecting  scene,  — Damon 
and  Pythias  bearding  old  Crab,"  roared  Ftdlarton. 
I  may  remark  that  Lobley  and  I  had  a  score  of  nick- 
names,—  Siamese  Twins,  Hob  and  Nob,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  &c. 

"  Well,  but  come.  Tombs ;  teU  us  all  about  it,  and 
we  11  promise  not  to  laueh,"  said  Ross ;  "  that  is,  if 
we  can  help  it    Let  us  nave  the  whole  history." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  I  said,  striving  hard  to  put  on 
a  face  of  bewilderment,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  all 
mean.  I  can  only  say  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  and  did  ut  leave  until  this  mormng." 

"  O,  come,  come !  that 's  too  good,"  interrupted 
Fullarton.  "  Why,  man  alive,  you  know  well  enough 
that  Dr.  Crab  never  invited  you  at  all.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  wrote  the  letters,  and  that 's  the  long 
and  short  of  it!" 

"  Then  Dr.  Crab  takes  a  joke  very  kindly,"  I  said. 


they  were .  evidently  nonplussed.  "  Wonders  will 
never  cease,"  observed  Hallett,  shrug^ng  his  shoul- 
ders ;  "  I  would  have  laid  a  hundred  to  one  that  Crab 
would  have  horsewhippedyou.  He 's  the  crankiest 
spitfire  in  the  service.  You  're  not  trying  on  a  lit- 
tle humbug,  youngster,  now,  are  vou  ?  " 

"  Humbug  or  not.  Captain  Hallett,"  I  said,  in  an 
injured  tone,  "  I  have  not  enjoyed  an  evening^  so 
much  for  a  long  time.  Lobley  may  speak  for  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  there 's  a  mystery  somewhere,"  said  Hal- 
lett "Just  fancy,  sir!"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  senior  major  who  walked  up  at  that  moment 
"  Our  two  youngsters  spent  the  evening  with  the 
doctor  vesterday ;  and,  more  extraordinary  still,  en- 
joyed themselves ! " 

"  With  Dr.  Crab  ?  Bless  me  I "  said  the  major. 
—  "Why,  Mr.  Tombs,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
something  of  the  new  beauty.  All  the  ladies  are 
raving  afout  a  girl  who  has  been  seen  about  with 
Mrs.  C,  a  regular  out-and-outer,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather." 

"Ah,  that  explains  the  pleasant  evening,"  ob- 
served Fullarton.  "  Why,  Tombs,  you  are  a  slyer 
Tie  than  I  thought ! " 
told  the  major  I  had  certainly  been  introduced 
to  the  youne  la<ly,  —  thought  her  very  pleasing,  good- 
looking,  ana  so  on,  —  gO(^  talker,  ana  plenty  of  fun 
about  ner. 

"  Well,  you  're  a  lucky  dog,  that 's  all  I  can  say," 
replied  the  miyor.  "  She  has  been  in  Athlone  a 
week,  and  you  're  the  first  person  I  have  heard  of  as 
having  been  introduced  to  her.  Mr.  Tombs  has 
stolen  a  march  upon  you  all,  gentlemen." 
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academies  the  course  of  mnsical  edtication  was  strict 
and  complete.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
if  favored  by  nature,  as  many  of  them  were,  the 
pupils  would  in  afler  life  attam  eminence  in  their 
art.  This  really  was  tiie  case,  as  the  following  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  singers  of  that  period  will 
prove. 

The  first  name  on  the  list  is  Francesca  Margherita 
de  r  Epine.  She  came  to  England  from  Italy  in 
1692,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  German  ot  the 
name  of  Greber.  The  wits  of  the  day  called  her 
^^  Greber's  Peg."  Maigherita  was  in  all  likelihood 
the  earliest  importation  of  an  Italian  singer  into 
our  country.  The  London  Gazette  of  that  date 
speaks  of  her  as  **  the  Italian  lad;jr,  that  is  lately 
come  over,  that  is  so  famous  for  singing."  Her  per- 
formances at  concerts  and  operas  fully  justified  this 
announcement  She  was  not  only  a  good  singer, 
but  a  skilfiil  player  on  what  we  call  the  piano ;  aid- 
ing to  both  these  accomplishments  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  music.  With  all  this,  she  by  no  means 
elicited  universal  admiration.  Swift — but  he  had 
no  appreciation  of  mu^ic  —  in  his  *'  Journal  to  Stel- 
la," speaks  of  her  slightingly.  *^  We  have  a  music 
meetmg  in  our  town  (Windsor)  to-night.  I  went 
to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  there  was  Margherita,  and 
her  sister,  and  another  drab,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers.-^' 
Perhaps  one  ground  of  Swift's  dissatisfaction  lay  in 
this,  that  "  Pe^  "  was  no  beauty.  Her  want  of  pei^ 
sonal  charms,  however,  did  not  keep  her  from  get- 
ting a  husband.  We  find  that  after  she  had  l^n 
about  twenty  years  in  London,  and  had  out  of  her 
professional  earnings  saved  some  £10,000,  she  was 
mduced  to  yield  to  the  courtship  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Pepusch,  arranger  of  the  airs  in  the  **  Beggars'  Ope- 
ra." After  matrimony  she  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  received,  on  account  of  her  swarthy  complexion, 
the  nickname  of  **  Hecate  "  from  her  husband.  This 
rather  uncomplimentary  appellation  she  submitted 
to  with  good  humor.  She  appeared  to  contemplate 
with  thankfulness  the  release  which  her  fortune  had 
accomplished  for  poor  Pepusch  out  of  the  care  and 
poverty  which  so  many  ox  his  profession  are  called 
on  to  endure.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Margherita  or  her  sister  had  sole  possession  of 
the  **  boards,"  for  a  very  formidable  rival  spcang  up 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Tofts.  Margherita  was  the 
"  star  "  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs. 
Tofls  made  her  debut  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
conflicting  claims  of  these  songstresses  were  espoused 
by  the  public,  and  frequent  distlirbances  in  conse- 
quence took  place.  Margherita  was  oflen  hissed 
and  hooted,  and  once  struck  with  an  orange.  This 
fruity  missile,  however,  —  it  is  due  to  the  male  sex  to 
say,  — was  winged  by  a  female  arm.  Time,  that 
cures  so  many  things,  healed  the  breach  between 
these  two  vocalists,  and  we  find  them  singing  in  the 
same  opera  with  Niccolini,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  England,  and  of  whom  we  shall  now  say  a 
few  words. 

Cavaliere  NIccolini  Grimaldi.  a  Neapolitan  by 
birth,  arrived  in  London  about  the  year  1708.  He 
was  attracted  by  (as  he  was  informed)  the  rage 
prevalent  amongst  us  for  foreign  operas.  The  high 
reputation  which  he  broaght  with  nim  he  sustained, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
in  the  '*  Tatler  "  a  critic  not  likely  to  have  been,  as 
the  patentee  of  an  English  theatre,  very  lenient  to 
the  fiuilts  of  a  foreign  artiste.  Niccohni  was  not 
merely  a  superior  vocalist,  but  a  superb  actor,  and 
possessed  of  a  fine  person.  He  was  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  London  company,  and  the  theatres  bo- 


came  places  of  gendral  resort.  Flayeoen  were, 
however,  at  this  time  deprived  of  one  of  their  stars. 
Mrs.  Tofts  was  obliged  to  quit  the  stage  in  the  me- 
ridian of  fame  and  beauty,  firom  symptoms  of  incip- 
ient insanity.  The  *'  Tatler  "  alludes  to  this  in  as- 
feeling  terms.  Mrs.  Tofts  afterwards  married,  and 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Yenioe.  Here' her 
old  disorder  returned,  and  with  intermiuing  vicdence 
afiiicted  her  to  the  time  of  her  demise,  that  is,  for  a 
long  period  of  fifty  years,  as  she  died  in  1760.  Her 
pUce  was  sopplieu  by  some  good  English  singers,  — 
Mrs.  Cross,  Mrs.  Lindesay,  and  others.  Onetenned 
*'  The  Baroness,"  a  foreigner,  was  likewise  a  &vo- 
rite,  as  also  Cassani  and  Isabella  Girardeau. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been,  after  Mn. 
Tofts'  retirement,  a  dearth  of  good  singers  for  about 
ten  years.  The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  making 
Niccolini  the  centre  of  attraction.  How  this  was 
done  18  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  ^^  Spectator." 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  its  pages  will 
remember  all  that  is  said  of  Niccolini's  com^twith 
the  lion,  ^' which,"  says  Addison,  "has  been  verr 
often  exhibited  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kin^om  of  Great 
firitiun."  **  The  Spectator  "  pays  a  liigh  tribute  to 
Niccolini's  powers  as  an  actor  and  ringer,  lamenting 
that  the  great  artiste  was  forced  to  comply  with  the 
wretched  tastes  of  the  age.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  description  q€  the  mfierent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lion.  **  It  was  confidently  affinned," 
says  the  "  Spectator,"  ^'  that  there  woula  be  a  tame 
lion  sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night, .... 
and  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  £ng  William's  days. 
Many,  likewise,  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treat- 
ment which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  fitnn  the 
hands  of  Niccolini.  Some  supposed  tliat  he  was 
to  subdue  him  in  recitative,  as  Orpheus  used  to 
serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to 
knock  him  on  the  head.  ....  The  lion  has  been 
changed  upon  the  audience  tiiree  several  times :  the 
first  lion  was  a  candle4nufi*er,  who  being  a  fellow 
of  a  testy,  choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  early  as  be 
ought  to  have  done.  Besides,  it  was  objected  against 
him  that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hmder 

J>aws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he 
ooked  more  like  an  old  man  tlian  a  lion.  The 
second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  If  the  former 
was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  for  his  part 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his 
fiesh-color  doublet,  but  this  was  only  to  make  woik 
for  himself  in  his  private  character  as  a  tailor.  The 
acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country 
gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires 
his  name  may  be  concealed." 

This  extract  gives  us  some  idea  of  |>reva]ent  the- 
atrical tastes.  Such  were  not  indulged  in  for  the  first 
time,  as  they  had  already  been  dis^yed  in  the  case 
of  the  opera  of  Camilla.  This  was  composed  by  one 
of  the  Buononcinis,  and  here  Mrs.  Tofls  was  appointed 
to  kill  a  pig !  The  pervonator  of  thb  member  of  the 
animal  creation  thus  opens  his  grief  to  the  ^*  Spec- 
tator " :  ''I  think  I  was  haidly  used  in  not  having 
the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to  me;  but 
that  of  a  Hon  is  too  great  a  character  for  one  that 
never  trode  the  stage  before  but  on  two  legs.  As 
for  the  little  resistance  I  made,  I  h<^  it  may  be 
excused,  when  it  is  conudered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  faur  a  hand.  I  must  confess  I 
had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality ;  and  Camilla* 
chums  were  such,  that  beholding  her  erect  mien, 
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_  her  ohanning  voicet  and  astoniehed  with  her 
gracefid  motioxi,  I  could  not  keep  up  my  assumed 
BercenesB,  and  died  like  a  man."  These  stage  foi- 
bles were  brought  into  requisition  by  even  Handel, 
in  '*  Rinaldo,"  3ie  first  or  the  long  series  of  operas 
produced  in  London.  ^'As  I  was  walkinfj^  in  the 
streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,"  writes  Addison,  *'  I 
saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little 
birds  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  as  I  was  wondering 
with  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was 
met,  very  luckily,  by  an  acquaintance  who  had  the 
same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been 
buying  sparrows  for  the  0{>era.  *  Sparrows  for  the 
opera  I '  says  his  fnend,  licking  his  lips.  *  What,  are 
they  to  be  roasted?'  *No,  no,'  says  the  other; 
'  tiiey  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  to  fiy  about  the  stage.' " 

Handel's  arrival  in  London,  and  his  being  in- 
trusted with  the  tnana^ement  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
became  instrumental  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  public  some  of  the  greatest  singers  that  the  world 
probably  has  ever  heard.  He,  however,  was  with 
us  for  some  years  before  the  Academy  was  formed. 
During  this  time  a  sonestress  made  her  appearance, 
Anastasia  Robinson,  who  deserves  notice  less  firom 
her  professional  ability  than  the  romance  of  her  life. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  portrait-piunter,  who,  be- 
coming afflicted  with  blindness  and  a  consequent 
inability  to  earn  a  livelihood  b^  his  art,  was  forced 
to  bring  up  his  child  to  the  musical  profession.  For 
this  she  evinced  peculiar  aptitude.  Her  &ther  took 
a  house  in  Golden  Square,  where  he  gave  weekly 
concerts  or  musical  conversaziones.  These  were  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  first  people  in  the  metropolis, 
and  here  she  gave  earnest  of  those  abilities  and 
accomplishments  which  she  subsequently  dbplayed. 
Her  debiU  was  in  1 7 14,  in  a  pasiiccxo  called  '^  Creso," 
and  she  continued  to  enjoy  popularity  as  a  principal 
singer  till  1724,  when  she  left  the  stage. 

Her  retirement  was  sc^posed  to  have  arisen  fit>m 
an  insult  offered  by  Senesino, — a  singer  we  shall 
speak  of  presently ;  but  the  real  cause  was  her  mar^ 
nage — not  made  public  till  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards  —  with  Lord  Peterborough.  This  noble- 
man had  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Whatever  his  phys- 
ical bravery  may  have  been,  his  moral  courage 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  striking.  For  a 
lengthened  period  he  refused  to  recognize  his  wife 
as  Lady  Peterborough,  till  forced  by  circumstances 
to  do  so.  It  was  a  terdy  piece  of  justice,  since  her 
position  had  exposed  her  to  the  taunts  of  the  ari»* 
tocracy. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  thus  writes  of  her 
to  a  friend  :  '*  Tlie  fair  Ixidy  rides  through  the 
town  in  the  shining  bcrlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon 
the  more  solid  advantage  of  £  100  a  month  which 
't  is  said  he  allows  her."  The  alliance,  however,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  was  from  the  beginning  honorable. 
At  first,  on  Lord  Peterborough's  part,  it  was  intended 
to  be  otherwise ;  but  the  object  of  his  attentions  at 
once  betrayed  the  utmost  indignation  at  such  a  pro- 
posal Lord  Peterborough,  too  much  smitten  with 
her  charms  to  abandon  his  suit,  wooed  and  won  her 
honorably.  As  a  person  of  rare  accomplishments 
and  of  a  most  amiable  temper,  slie  was  worthy  of  a 
better  partner.  Her  vocal  power  was  not  consider- 
able and  her  execution  was  absolutely  nothing  as 
compared  with  Cuzzoni  and  others.  Still,  in  her 
style,  there  was  something  telling,  arising  from  the 
utter  absence  of  any  effort  at  display.    As  an  ac- 


tress she  was  venr  efficient,  and  quickly  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  tneatre  by  her  modest  deportment 
and  her  pleasing,  expressive,  though  not  by  any 
means  beautiful  countenance. 

About  the  period  of  Anastasia  Robinson's  mar- 
riage arrived  m  London  one  who  is  memorable  as  a 
singer  of  extraordinary  power,  Francesca  Cuzzoni. 
She  was  bom  at  Parma,  and  made  her  deb(U  at 
Venice  in  1 719.  She  came  to  England  in  1 728,  and 
remained  amongst  us,  in  the  emoyment  of  unimpaired 
popularity,  till  1729,  when  she  returned  to  Italy. 
She  visited  England  twice  again,  but  on  the  last  oc- 
casion she  was  old  and  songless.  After  this  she  went 
to  Holland,  where  she  became  straitened  in  her  purse, 
and  was  put  into  prison  for  debt.  Afler  delighting 
Europe  with  her  voice,  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  Cuzzoni  passed  her  closing  years 
in  great  poverty,  and  was  iu>le  to  preserve  nerscdf 
fit>m  starvation  by  button-making. 

^  Imperious  CsBsfir,  dead  and  tamed  to  elay, 
Might  stop  a  bole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
0  Uiat  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world*  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw." 

Cuzzoni's  extravagance  helped  to  ruin  her,  along 
with  her  violent  and  quarrelsome  temper,  which  ar- 
rayed against  her  the  whole  musical  w(»*ld.  Some- 
times she  would  —  as  the  saying  is  —  meet  with  her 
match :  as  when  on  one  occasion,  refusing  at  a  re- 
hearsal to  sing  one  of  her  songs  in  an  opera  of  Han- 
del's, the  enraged  composer  threatened  to  throw  her 
out  of  the  window.  No  one,  however,  dared  ques- 
tion Cuzzoni's  wonderful  excellence  as  a  singer. 
Her  voice,  more  especially  the  high  notes,  possened 
three  qualities  seldom  combined,  namely,  clearness, 
sweetness,  and  flexibility.  She  not  merely  evinced 
astonishing  skill  in  the  execution  of  hard  passages, 
but  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  veil  from  view  the 
difficulties  of  the  perfintnance.  Her  interpretation 
of  pathetic  music  would  dissolve  an  audience  in 
tears,  while  the  refinement  which  she  could  brinj^  to 
bear  <m  notes,  either  as  regards  tone  or  duration, 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  learned.  Her  embel- 
lishments, apparently  extemporaneous,  often  en- 
riched a  melody,  ana  were  always  conceived  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  Her  shake  was  perfection  itself,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sing 
out  of  tune. 

At  this  period  appeared  an  artiiUe  of  similar  fame, 
Faustina  Bordoni.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Venice  in  1716,  and  arrived  in  London  in  1725. 
Cuzzoni  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  Faus- 
tina, by  no  means  her  equal,  waa  yet  possessed  of  a 
very  fine  voice.  Her  range,  however,  was  compar- 
atively small,  while  her  powers  of  expression  were  not 
striking.  What  voice  she  had  she  managed  with 
unquestionable  discretion,  and  her  execution  was 
distinct  if  not  at  times  brilliant.  Her  throat  seemed 
possessed  of  an  immediate  power  of  adaptation  to 
any  sort  of  measure,  and  transitions  cost  her  no 
more  trouble  apparently  than  thej  would  an  instru- 
ment of  music.  The  tremolo^  which  she  could  pro- 
duce in  unrivalled  beauty,  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  employ.  On  the  stage  she  was 
quite  at  home  in  all  characters,  and  ever  delighted 
the  audience  with  her  personal  charms  and  most 
expressive  countenance.  To  compare  her  with 
Cuzzoni  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Faustina, 
however,  possessed  excellences  not  found  in  Cuz- 
zoni's singing.  In  fact,  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
trasted, being  of  entirely  different  styles.  But  some 
of  their  hearers  thought  proper  to  institute  compari- 
sons between  them. 
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The  ooDsequenee  <^  this  was  the  ionnalion  among 
the  operargoers  of  a  Faustina  and  a  Cuzzoni  party. 
Like  as  wiui  Margherita  de  1'  Epine  and  Mrs.  Toftt, 
disturbances  took  place  in  the  theatres  but  the 
contending  fhctions  in  the  Cuazoni  and  Faustina 
affair  belonged  rather  to  aristocratic  circles.  Cue- 
zoni  was  uphekL  by  (he  Countess  of  Pembroke  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  latter  a  host  in  himself, 
vhik  Faustina's  ieaduiff  supporters  were  the  Count- 
ess of  Burlington  and  laAy  Delawarr.  The  pres- 
ence of  royalty  could  not  prevent  the  often  unseemly 
scenes  which  arose  from  the  fury  of  partisanship. 
We  are  told  in  the  London  Journal  of  that  date  that 
the  combatants  ^  proceeded  at  length  to  the  melo- 
dious use  of  catcalls  and  other  accompaniments." 
A  poet  of  the  day  avenged  the  insulted  migesty  of 
music  in  the  following  lines :-~ 

**  Old  poets  fling  that  beasts  dtd  da&ce 
Wnenever  Oipheus  played ; 
So,  to  Faustina's  chaEmlng  voice 
Wise  Pembroke's  asses  brayed.** 

This  state  of  things  being  found  to  injure  the  in- 
terests of  the  opera,  the  mana^rs  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  ladies.  In  this  way  these 
vocalists  would  for  the  future  be  prevented,  at  least 
in  London,  from  coming,  as  they  had  once  before  at 
an  evening  party,  to  actual  blows.  Lady  Pembroke 
made  Cuzzoni  swear  she  would  never  accept  a  small- 
er salary  than  Faustina.  The  directors  of  the  opera 
pHsrsisted  in  ofierine  Cuzzoni  a  guinea  less  than  her 
rival,  and  the  resufi  was  the  departure  of  the  former 
from  our  country.  Faustina  rollowed  a  few  years 
subsequently,  ana  met  Cuzzoni  abroad,  where  they 
became  quite  reconciled.  Faustina's  lot,  after  leav- 
ing London,  was  prosperous,  and  in  this  respect  pre- 
sents a  forcible  contrast  to  the  melancholy  career  of 
CuzzonL  Faustina  married  the  celebrated  Hasse, 
who  derived  important  assistance  from  his  wife  in 
numa^ng  the  ]>esden  opera.  Faustina,  after  fif^ 
teen  years  of  undisputed  sovereigntv,  was  at  last 
laid  on  the  shelf  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  another  charming  songstress,  Regina  Valentini. 
She  is  more  generally  known  as  Mingotti,  from  hav- 
ing married  an  old  man  of  that  name,  manager  of 
the  Dresden  theatre.  He  placed  his  bride  under  the 
tuition  of  the  well-known  Forpora.  This  put  the 
crowning  stroke  to  the  excellent  musical  education 
she  had  received  when  inmate  of  a  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  at  Gratz  in  Silesia.  Mingotti  rose  rapidly 
into  favor,  and  evoked  genuine  admiration,  even 
that  of  the  almost  superannuated  Faustina.  Still 
there  was  a  party  raised  against  her,  but  she  pre- 
vailed over  au  oppositian.  So  complete  was  her  tri- 
umph that  the  ifn^Hsh  minister  at  the  Court  of  Dres- 
den, Sir  Charles  Williams,  once  publicly  apologized 
to  her  for  havine  ever  expressed  a  doubt  respecting 
her  abilities.  Sue  left  Dresden  and  visited  Naples, 
Madrid,  and  London.  In  the  last  city  she  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  excited,  like  Cuzzoni,  feuds 
among  the  nobili^. 

Mii^tti  was  induced,  on  the  retirement,  from 
bankruptcy,  of  Vaneschi,  manager  of  the  London 
opera,  to  embark  along  with  Giaraini,  a  great  violin- 
player,  in  the  undertaking.  Like  many  others  they 
were  brought  to  ruin.  IM^ngotti  lost  the  fortune  she 
had  accumulated,  and  having  left  England  in  de- 
spair, settled  finallv  at  Munich.  In  her  prime  she 
was  regarded  as  the  first  singer  in  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived ofiers  of  emplovment  at  all  the  cnief  Conti- 
nental theatres.  With  a  superb  voice  was  united  a 
brilliant  execution.  Afrdd  of  no  passage,  however 
intricate,  she  would  come  off  spl^didly  victorious 


in  the  pezformance  of  the  most  difficult  open.  Hn*> 
se,  who  was  jealous  of  her  on  account  of  the  waning 
powers  of  his  wife,  Faustina,  used  to  compose  songi 
which  would  expose  the  weak  notes  —  as  he  was 
envious  enoush  to  consider  them — of  Mingotti% 
voice*  But  the  malicious  scheme  of  the  old  fox  al- 
wavs  proved  abortive.  Alone  with  unequalled  to* 
calization  in  everv  difierent  st^e,  MingoiticombiiMd 
a  superior  knowledge  of  music  and  language.  Sbe 
spoke  German,  French,  and  Italian  with  so  much 
ease  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  which  was 
her  mother  tonsue.  She  was  likewise  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  English,  and  even  understood  Let- 
in.  Had  she  possessed  in  a  higher  d^;ree  that  great 
passport  to  histrionic  success,  name^,  a  beaotafol 
and  voluptuous  form^  as  well  as  feminine  softneaB, 
she  would  have  been  as  great  a  celebrity  as  most 
of  the  other  singers  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy. 
However,  as  a  vocalist,  and  especially  a  mosi- 
cian,  she  seems  to  have  surpassed  them  alL  Had 
she  sun^  at  the  modem  opera,  she  would  have 
elicited,  if  not  admiration,  certainly  unbounded  ap- 
plause. 

The  next  singer  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
most  have  heard  of,  Caterina  Gabrielli.    Unlike  Mtn- 
^tti,  Grabrielli  was  possessed  of  rare  beauty,  and  were 
it  not  for  a  very  capricious  and  uncertain  temper, 
it  was  said  by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  her,  that 
she  would  have  dealt  out  a  too  widely  difiosed  de- 
struction amongst  mankind.    As  it  was,  every  man 
in  Europe  seemed  smitten  with  her  charms.    She  is 
described  by  a  writer  of  a  book  of  travels  in  Siciij 
and  Malta  as  "the  most  dangerous  Siren  of  modmi 
times."    Her  singine  was  transcendent,  so  much  so 
as  totally  to  abasn  aS  who  appeared  with  her  on  the 
stage.   On  one  occasion  she  exerted  herself, — which, 
indeed,  she  would  not  always  do,  often  merely  ham- 
ming her  songs,  i.  e.  soUo  voce,  as  the  Italians  aay, 
—  and  the  re^t  was,  that  the  principal  male  sin^ 
abandoned  all  hope  of  future  fame,  and  bunting 
into  tears,  ran  on  behind  the  scenes!    GrabrieDi's 
progress  through  Europe  was  one  uninterrupted  ova- 
tion.   Her  musical  conquests  were  as  immediate  sad 
decisive  as  the  military  exploits  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral who  wrote  to  the  Roman  Senate  the  despatch, 
Veniy  Vidi, .  Vici     Gabrielli*s  success  being  in  de- 
fiance of  her  impetuous,  uncertun,  and  insolent  dif- 
position,  her  vocal  powers  must  have  been  beyond 
all  praise.    Many  expedients  were  adopted  to  neu- 
trauze  her  capnce.    That  which  was  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  best  was  to  place  some  ftvored 
suitor  —  and  of  suitors  she  had  many —^  in  *P''*^'°" 
inent  position  in  front  of  her  in  the  pit    I&iS}  at 
first  a  fortunate  device,  soon  lost  its  efficacy.    She 
had,  however,  many  redeeming  qualities ;  amongst 
others,  that  of  being  charitable.     She  could  gratify 
her  benevolent  impulses  out  of  the  high  payments 
she  demanded  and  received  for  her  professional  ser- 
vices.    Catherine  IL,  who  had  invited  her  to  St 
Petersbui^,  inquired  of  Grabrielli  her  terms.    "  Fire 
thousand  ducats,"  was  the  reply.    "Five  thousand 
ducats  1 "  rejoined  the  Empress ;  «  why  none  of  my 
field-marshals  are  in  receipt  of  such  a  sum."   **  H^ 
Majesty  had  better  ask  some  of  her  field-marshab  to 
sing,"  observed  GabriellL    The  money  was  paid,  and 
Gabrielli  had  the  court  and  the  whole  city  in  ecrta- 
sy.    This  was  something,  because  the  opera  at  Uifl 
time  was  well  supplied  through  the  discriminatHm 
and  enterprise  or  the  queen,  who  employed  suw 
musical  directors  as  Galuppi,  Ciinaro8a,and  Pawelio- 

In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs,  GabrieUi  was  so- 
j  licited  to  visit  London.    She  was  not  at  firrt  anx- 
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ioitt  to  do  80 ;  alleging  as  a  reaaoii,  tint  with  the 
English-^ they  were  a  nation  so  ferocious—  her  in- 
-vcrterate  habit  of  caprice 'would  cost  her  her  life. 
She  ^t  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  Tentare  among 
a  people  who,  if  enraged,  would,  as  she  said,  murder 
her.  There  were  times  when,  really  sick  and  unsr 
ble  to  sing,  she  was  thought  to  be  wavward.  The 
Hnglkh,  no  more  than  foreignera,  ascribing  it  to  in- 
disposition, would  inflict  summary  yengeance  for  her 
ottprioe.  Mingotti  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  that 
l^e  people  in  London  could  not  understand  any 
Imman  being  to  be  seized  with  a  ferer,  a  cold,  or 
a  toothache  except  a  smger.  Gabrielli,  however, 
overcame  her  apprebensionSi  and  visited  London. 
The  great  things  that  were  expected  of  her,  from 
the  fiime  she  had  achieved  on  the  Continent,  cre- 
ated an  exaggerated  standard  of  perfection,  and 
when  she  failol  to  reach  this,  people  in  their  disap- 
pointment did  not  ftilty  awaid  her  her  due.  Ga- 
brielli, besides,  was  not  actually  yonng,^  though  she 
looked  so.  Her  voice  —  though  exquisitely  sweet 
— not  being  powerM,  was  not  calculated  to  please 
those  who  mtnerto  had  been  astonished  by  the  won- 
derful oigans  of  CuzKoni  and  Farinelli. 

Gabrielli,  however,  made  a  great  impression  in 
society  on  account  of  the  polish  of  her  manners  and 
the  extent  of  her  infermation.  All  this  was  the 
achievement  of  genius,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  cardinal's  cook,  and  derived  from  this  circumstance 
the  sobriquet  of  *'  La  Cuochettna,"  which,  as  she  as- 
cended the  ladder  of  fione,  she  contrived  to  expunge 
from  her  annorial  bearing 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  without  dwelling  upon 
them,  the  names  of  Dnrastanti,  Senesino,  and  Bene- 
detti  (a  mere  charhian).  The  first  two  were  prin- 
cipal singen  of  the  company  formed  by  Himdel 
fer  the  JB&yal  Academy.  Senesino  came  alter  Nic- 
colini,  and  was  a  good  actor,  with  a  sweet  and  pow- 
erful corUrako  voice.  But  a  supereminent  singer, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  performer  of  his  own  or 
any  other  age,  remains  yet  to  be  noticed,  the  famous 
Farinelli  xliis  title,  said  to  have  been  received 
from  Uie  circumstance  of  his  father  having  been  a 
flour-merchant,  in  point  of  feet,  arose  from  his  be- 
coming; a  proligd  or  the  Farina  femily.  Carlo  Bros- 
chi,  his  proper  name,  was  bom  at  Andria,  in  the 
Neapolitan  district,  in  170A.  He,  like  so  many  able 
sin^rs  of  the  time,  was  a  pupil  of  Poipora's.  This 
distmguished  preceptor,  observing  Farinelli's  extraor- 
dinary vocal  j)ower8,  paid  him  unusual  attention; 
nor  did  the  disciple  disappoint  his  careful  training. 
So  earlv  as  seventeen  vears  of  age  he  evinced  those 
unrivalled  qualities  which  lUfterwards  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  singer  in  Europe.  His  success 
commenced  at  Bome,  wnen  ho  sung  the  celebrated 
song  with  an  Migato  accompaniment  for  the  trum- 
pet In  sustaining  power  of  voice  he  far  eclipsed 
the  performer  on  the  trumpet  After  visiting  di%r- 
ent  cities  with  undiminished  popularity,  more  espe- 
cially Vienna,  he  came  to  London  about  1734,  and 
was  engaged  by  his  old  master,  Porpora,  to  perfonn 
at  Lincoln's  Inn-  Fields,  in  opposition  to  the  opera 
under  Handel. 

It  is  a  curious  fiict  in  relation  to  Handel,  when  he 
went  abroad  to  embody  a  staff  of  singers,  that  he 
chose  Senesino  in  preference  to  Fannelli.  The 
folly  of  the  selection  was  quickly  apparent :  Farinelli 
was  able  to  command  an  enormous  salarv,  and  b^ 
came  quite  the  rage  of  London.  The  ushionable 
world,  in  its  efforts  at  homage,  really  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad.  It  was  regarded  as  an  essentia 
qualification  in  society  to  have  heard  FarinelU  sing. 


£ver^  one  appeared  to  vie  with  faia  neighbor  in 
heapmg  the  most  extravagant  wresents  upon  him. 
Those  who  are  femiliar  with  Hogarth's  ^Bake*^ 
Progreas "  may  remember  one  engraving^  which  is 
intended  to  ridicule  tiie  Farineoi  mania.  The 
matchless  painter  of  the  foibles  and  profligacy  of 
hmnan  nature  holds  up' to  reprobation  the  piece  of 
blasphemy  of  which  some  lady  had  been  guilty, 
when,  in  order  to  attest  her  entnustasm  after  havinff 
heard  Cario  Broschi,  she  cried  out,  "  One  God  ana 
one  Farinelli  i "  The  town,  however,  grew  in  a  man* 
ner  tired,  not  of  Farindfi^  botof  the  repetition  of  his 
perfonnances.  *<  There  is  always,"  says  CoUey  Cib- 
ber,  in  his  weH«-known  apoio^,  '*such  a  rage  for 
novelty  at  the  opera  that  witiun  these  two  years  we 
have  seen  even  Farinelli  sing  to  an  audience  of  five- 
and-thirty-pounds."  Having  stayed  in  London  about 
three  j^ears,  he  left  England  mh  the  intention  of 
returmng  the  year  following. 

His  purpose  was  fimstrated  hj  an  invitation  firom 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  He  repanred  to  Madrid,  and 
found  that  his  presence  was  reqnnred  to  ring  fyr  the 
demented  king.  His  Majestv  had  hitiierto  refused 
to  take  any  put  in  public  affairs,  or  even  attend  to 
his  person.  It  was  supposed  that  he  might  be  roused 
from  his  lethsffvy  by  music,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
lariy  fond.  The  remedy  was  ver^r  successfuL  Fa> 
rinelli  became  a  great  mvorite  with  the  king,  who 
oonfeired  upon  him  the  highest  honors  Some  say 
that  he  becune  Prime  Minister  at  the  Spanish  Court, 
which  is  perhaps  goins  too  fhr ;  but  at  all  events  he 
possessed  the  kin^s  f\^  confidence,  had  access  to  the 
private  apartments  in  the  palace  at  all  times,  and 
enjoyed  tne  maniificent  allowance  yearly  of  £  S,000. 
But  though  suddenly  elevated  over  the  heads  of  the 
proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  Farinelli  contrived 
to  make  few,  if  indeed  any,  enemies.  His  behavior 
under  prosperity  must  thmfore  have  been  judicious 
and  temperate ;  yet  some  munnnied. 

Once  oe  was  going  into  the  king's  room,  and  an 
old  officer  of  the  euard  grambled  out,  **  Honors  can 
be  heaped  on  sucn  scoundrels  as  this,  while  a  poor 
soldier,  thir^  years  in  the  army,  remains  neelected.* 
Farinelli  told  Uie  king  that  he  had  passed  over  a 
meritorious  servant,  and  procured  a  regiment  for 
the  old  officer.  Othen  affun  were  eager  to  express 
their  adminUion.  Farindli  once  ordered  a  splendid 
suit  of  clothes  of  very  costly^  material  The  tailor 
refused  all  payment,  and  asked  in  return  what  he 
said  was  fit  only  for  monarchs,  namely,  a  song  from 
Farinelli.  The  great  artitte^  highly  gratified,  sang 
his  best  for  the  enraptured  tradesman,  and  put 
double  the  amount  of  his  bill  into  the  tailor^s  hand. 
Af^r  the  death  of  Philip  Y.,  Farinelli  maintained 
his  j>06t  at  the  Spanish  Court  under  Ferdinand  YL 
This  monarch  was  induced  to  establish  an  opera, 
which  under  the  directorahip  of  Farinelli  soon  at- 
tained a  flourishing  condition.  Charles  m.,  how- 
ever, Ferdinand's  successor,  dispensed  with  Fari« 
nelli's  services,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  Spain. 

This  monarch  had  a  regular  dislike  for  music,  and 
hushed  its  tones  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 
In  consideration  of  Farinelli's  lengthened  engage* 
ment— twenty-four  years — he  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  pennon.  The  king,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  make  the  singer  always  senrible  of  his 
dependence  by  forbidding  him  to  reside  in  any 
country  except  Itsdy,  or  m  any  of  its  towns  except 
Bologna. 

The  remainder  of  Farinelli's  da^jns  were  passed  in 
retirement  He  amused  himself  with  the  cnarms  of 
song;  and  when  he  had  oeased  to  toy  with  these,  he 


nve  bimself  up  to  perfimning  on  hk  piano-finrtes. 
Of  such  he  had  collected  a  |;o^  many,  calling  them 
after  tJie  leading  painters  of  Italy,  and  making  them 
occupy  corresponoing  places  in  his  &vor.  Ue  also 
carried  on  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  cele* 
brated  Metastasio,  the  Shakespeare  of  the  Italian 
I^c  staee,  who  from  the  very  first  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Farinelli,  and  early  predicted  his 
musical  triumphs.  Farinelli's  closing  years  were 
tinged  with  the  melancholy  arimn^  from  what  to  any 
ItaSan  was  as  scTcre  and  depressmg  as  exile  itself, 
namely,  banishment  from  the  scene  of  his  best  and 
happiest  da3rs. 

Tke  tone  of  his  letters  to  Metastasio,  and  the  old 
poet's  anod^e  s^rmpathy,  show  the  depth  in  his 
neart  to  which  this  source  of  poignant  sorrow  had 
penetrated.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such 
nourlr  disGuietude  exercised  any  abridgment  over 
his  li&,  as  bis  death  did  not  take  place  until  he  was 
8eyenty<«eTen  years  of  age.  He  was  naturally  of  an 
iron  constitution,  the  reralt,  no  doubt,  of  that  firmly- 
compacted  organization  evidenced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  astonishing  feats  in  singing  witn  which 
he  inaugurated  his  professional  career.  But  though 
these  alone  could  not  substantiate  his  claim  to  emi- 
nence, yet  they  at  least  prove  his  power  of  vocal 
Bustentation.  As  regards  the  difiiciuties  of  execu- 
tion involved  in  these  bravura  songs,  they  are  such 
as  are  quite  attainable  by  even  the  ordinary  profes- 
sionals of  our  day.  Yet  stiU  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  Farinelli,  and  that,  too,  firom  the  best  judges 
at  the  time,  justify  the  opinion  that  in  richness  of 
quality,  truth  of  tone,  power  of  excitins  the  feeUngs, 
—  that  in  volume  and  the  perfect  sub^tion  of  we 
oigan  to  the  will  of  the  singer,  FarineUi's  voice  never 
has  been,  possibly  never  will  be,  surpassed,  if  ever 
equalled.  It  was  a  curious  turn  then  in  his  fortune 
— some  would  call  it  misfortune — that  for  so  long 
a  time  he  should  have  been  doomed  to  a  compara- 
tive suspension  of  his  great  vocal  powers. 

During  his  residence  in  Spain  he  was,  for  ten 
years,  allowed  to  do  nothing  eue  than  sing  daily  the 
Mune  four  airs  for  the  king.  Farinelli,  however, 
being  a  man  of  enlai^ged  and  cultivated  understand- 
ing, found,  no  doubt,  much  to  employ  his  leisure 
hours.  His  salary  at  the  Court  was  far  superior  to 
that  which,  taking  into  consideration  all'  the  uncer- 
tainties of  even  the  most  brilliant  professional  life, 
together  with  its  reckless  extravagance,  he  could 
earn  bv  constant  employment  at  the  opera.  He 
probably  felt  this ;  and  being  naturally  of  an  easy 
temperament,  remained  sadsned.  Besides,  like  most 
men  possessed  of  genuine  power,  he  did  not  evince 
that  morbid  desire  after  display  and  publicity  which 
are  too  firequently  the  concomitants  of  mere  pre- 
tence. 

The  fore^ing  are  the  principal  singers  of  the  last 
century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some 
respects,  many  of  them  have  never  been  equalled. 
Their  superioritv  may  have  been  occasionally  the 
result  of  physical  conformation ;  thus  Banti,  of  whom 
we  shall  say  a  word  presently,  bequeathed  her  hirynx 
to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Bologna.  It  was 
found  to  be  of  enormous  size,  and  was  placed  in  a 
glass  vial  to  be  preserved  in  the  usual  way.  Two 
qualities  in  the  voices  of  the  eighteenth  appear  com- 
parativelv  absent  from  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiuy,— flexibility  and  sustaining  power.  The  de- 
cline of  both  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  traceable  to 
some  of  the  more  recent  composers ;  whose  music, 
presenting  none  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  in-, 
separable  from  the  dassical  style,  affords  singers  the 


temptation  of  neglecting  to  cultivate  agility  in  the 
vocal  oigan. 

In  sustaininff  power  we*are  deficient  likewise,  and 
the  cause  perhaps  is  this:  the  richness  of  modem 
instrumentation,  consequent  on  the  improvement 
and  multiplication  of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
imitation  of  such  models  as  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  have  betrayed  composers  into  the  snare  of 
exaggerating  the  proportion  of  the  orchestral  score. 
This  produces  that  cataract  of  sound  to  be  heard 
above  which  necessitates  so  constant  a  strain  on  the 
voice  as  must  induce  premature  decay.  But  to  fol- 
low up  this  subject  would  bring  us  into  quite  a  dif- 
ferent track  of  mquiry,fix>m  that  we  have  been  pur^ 
suing. 

We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  a  brief  mention 
of  the  remuning  celebrities.  Lavinia  Fentoo,  the 
fiunous  Folly  Peachum,  was  a  charming  singer  in 
the  ballad  style.  She  was  a  still  more  charming 
girl,  and  made  conquests  to  no  end.  At  last  she 
yielded  to  the  amorous  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Bol- 
ton, who  made  her  Duchess  of  Bolton ;  that  is,  mar- 
ried her  after  his  wife's  decease.  In  reference  to 
this  affair,  which  caused  great  scandal.  Swift  coarsely 
writes,  ^  The  Duke  of  JBolton  has  run  away  with 
Folly  Peachum,  having  settled  four  hundred  a  year 
during  pleasure,  and  upon  disagreement  two  hun- 
dred more."  ^in,  Clive  deserves  notice  rather  for 
her  acting  than  her  singing.  The  latter,  paasaUe  in 
ballads,  was  intolerable  in  anything  beyond  Uiese. 

Superior  both  in  voice  and  musical  education  was 
Miss  Ame,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Colley  Gibber. 
She  was  sister  to  the  fiunous  Dr.  Ame,  who  soon 
rose  into  eminence  as  a  composer  of  operas.  In 
these  he  displayed  considerable  artistic  skill  as  well 
as  originality  in  melody.  The  piece  that  entitles 
him  to  his  highest  commendation  is  the  music  in 
Milton's  ^^Comus."  Ame  married  a  young  lady 
who  had  already  shown  herself  an  accomplished  vo- 
calist, Miss  Cecdia  Young.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  fiunous  Ge- 
miniani.  She  was  a  constant  performer  in  Handd's 
oratorios  with  John  Beard.  He  had  a  splendid  ten- 
or voice,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  music,  but  in  love, 
having  won  the  hand  of  Lady  Henrietta  Herbert, 
widow  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughW  of 
Lord  Waldegrave.  Surviving  his  wife,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Rich,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  Covent  Grarden. 
On  his  retirement  firom  the  stage  he  spent  his  clos- 
ing years  in  opulence.  Beard  had  a  rival,  (me 
Lowe.  Had  this  man.  been  a  musician  he  would 
havefiir  eclipsed  Beard,  and  probably  would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  singers  in  Europe  at  the  time. 
Giving  the  names  merely  of  Storace,  Crouch,  Ban- 
nister, Guada^i,  MeUico,  Cecilia  Davies  ^called  in 
Italy  Vlnglestna),  Pacchierotti,  Rubinelli,  Marchea, 
and  Chantilly,  better  known  as  Madame  Favart,  we 
come  to  three  female  singers,  who  created  a  gre^t 
sensation, — Madame  Mara,  Banti,  and  Mrs.  Bi&ing- 
ton. 

Madame  Mara  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Schma- 
ling.  Her  father,  in  endeavonng  to  bring  her  under 
the  notice  of  Frederick  at  Bernn,  was  mortified  to 
find  that  the  court  singer,  Morelli,  had  reported  un- 
favorably of  her.  ^  she  sings  like  a  German,"  said 
Morelli  '*  I  'd  as  soon  have  the  neighing  of  my 
horse,"  rejoined  the  king.  Morelli,  however,  was  no 
musician,  indeed  a  man  of  no  education  whatever, 
having  been  originally  an  under  servant  in  Lord 
Cowper^s  household.  Schinaling*s  daughter  soon 
triumphed  over  Morelli's  maUce,  and  became  '^  '^''- 
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tiDffaished  artiste*  She  married  Mara,  a  worthier 
ana  dissipated  character,  belonging  to  the  Berlin 
orchestra,  and  eloped  afterwards  with  a  flute-player 
called  Florio.  Madame  Mara  was  a  good  deal  be- 
fore the  London  public,  and  was  well  received.  In 
Paris,  she  produced  a  ferment  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  notorious  rivalry  between  the  Maratistes  and 
Todistes.  The  former  were  her  own  patrons  and  the 
latter  those  of  Madame  Todi,  a  Portuguese  mnger. 
A  gentleman  at  the  time  bein^  once  asked  which  he 
preferred,  replied,  "  Ah,  monsieur,  c'est  bientdt  dit." 

Mrs.  Billington  ^formerly  Miss  Weichsell)  had  a 
brilliant  career  botn  in  London  and  Naples.  Her 
voice  was  deficient  in  volume,  though  uie  always 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  was  a  jucScious  actress. 
She  had  no  great  predilection  for  the  stage,  from 
which  she  retired  at  a  very  early  period,  though  on 
her  arrival  at  Naples,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
she  virtually  rescinded  this  resolution.  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington 18  so  far  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  mu- 
sical drama  as  having  appeared  in  *'  Clemenza  di 
Tito,"  the  first  of  the  works  of  the  great  Mosart 
brought  out  in  London. 

At  this  period  came  into  notice  another  artiste  of 
much  celebritjr,  Madame  Banti.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Georgi,  a  Venetian  gondolier,  and  rose  to 
eminence  firom  the  lowly  avocation  of  first  a  street 
and  then  a  tavern  singer.  In  Paris  she  enchanted 
evenrbody,  and  her  singing  produced  in  London  a 
similar  effect.  With  us  £  100  yearly  was  deducted 
from  her  sslary  to  pay  for  musical  instruction.  She 
had  three  distinguished  preceptors,  Sacchini,  Pioz- 
zi  {w«ll  known  as  Mrs.  Thrale's  second  husband^, 
and  Abel.  None  of  these  could  overcome  Banti's 
indisposition  to  submit  to  the  drudger}'  of  teaching. 
They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  abandon  her  to  her 
careless  and  indolent  disposition.  With  all  her  want 
of  musical  knowledge,  Banti,  however,  relied  — 
and  with  astonishing  success  —  on  nature.  Quite 
unable  to  read  music,  her  genius  bore  her  aloft  over 
all  difficulties.  She  put  all  that  heard  her  into 
raptures.  Her  voice  possessed  a  fine  compass,  and 
in  the  intermediate  notes  extraordinary  power. 
Banti's  superb  qualitaes  as  a  vocalist  were  the  result 
of  organization,  as  her  present  to  the  Bolognese, 
already  noticed,  would  seem  to  indicate.  Afler  her 
were  Grassini,  Catalani,  and  others  ;  but  though 
bom  in  the  eighteenth,  they  belong,  as  regards  per- 
formance, to  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  close  our  catalogue  with  a  name  that  may  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  page  of  musical  his- 
tory, —  that  of  Caffarelli.  His  re^u  name  was  Gae- 
tano  Majorano.  He  was  bom  in  1 708,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant.    Like  all  the  distin- 

fuished  singers  of  that  time,  he  visited  London,  where, 
owever,  he  did  not  make  a  very  great  impression, 
owing,  as  some  have  thought,  to  the  fiict  that  he 
came  after  FarineUi,  who  had  recently  left  England 
for  the  Spanish  Court  The  tme  cause  of  his  not 
sin^ng  to  advantage  in  London  was  constant  indis- 
position. As  regMtls  &ny  comparison  unfavorable 
to  himself  with  Farinelli,-  it  had  been  said  by  Por- 
pora,  who  was  the  instructor  of  both,  that  Caffarelli 
was  the  superior  vocalist  Caffarelli,  endued  with 
the  shyness  so  often  a  concomitant  of  genius,  was 
fi!«quently  pronounced  a  failure  or  considered  capri- 
cious, when  the  real  influence  at  work  was  bashful- 


A  royal  persona^  once  went  behind  the  scenes 
and  told  Cfaffarelli  that  his  wife  would  allow  no 
singer  to  be  capable  of  pleasing  her  except  Farinelli. 
**  iTow  CaffareUi,"  said  the  prince,  clapping  him  on 


the  shoulder,  *'  do  exert  yourself  and  cure  the  prin« 
cess  of  this  prejudice."  **  Sir,"  replied  the  nettled 
Caffarelli,  *^  oer  Hifl^mese  shall  to-njeht  hear  two 
Farinellis  in  one."  iTttrick  said  of  (JaffareUi,  that 
**  though  old  (over  sixty)  he  has  pleased  me  more 
than  s3l  the  singers^  I  ever  heard.^  Caffarelli  died 
at  Naples  in  1783,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  lived 
there  in  great  splendor  in  the  magnificent  mansion 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  out  of  the  fortune  he 
had  •amassed.  His  large  professional  gains  are  an 
earnest  of  his  having  realized  the  expectations  of 
his  discriminatang  preceptor.  The  fame  thus  pre- 
dicted and  won  supplies  a  justification  of  the  cunous 
mode  (^instruction  adopted  b^  his  instructor.  Caf- 
farelli for  five  years  sang  nothing  but  a  set  of  scales 
written  down  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  The  pupil 
finding  in  the  nxth  year  his  patience  beeinning  to 

S've  way,  inquired  of  his  master  as  to  when  it  was 
Lely  that  he  would  get  beyond  the  mdiments  of 
his  art  ** Young  man,"  said  Porpora,  "you  may 
leave  me,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn;  you  are 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world." 

THE  ONE-LEGGED  LIEUTENANT. 

The  manly  fbrai  of  that  fine  old  sailor  comes, 
when  I  mention  his  name,  as  clearly  before  my 
mind's  eye  as  if  I  had  seen  him  but  ve^rday;  and 
yet  many  a  year  has  passed  by  and  his  place  has 
been  successivdy  fiUea  with  other  noble  veterans 
who  have  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  since  he 
went  doft  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  brave  and  true,  -— 
Christians  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed, — lions  in 
battle,  but  gentle,  loving,  and  faithfiil  when  war 
was  over  and  peace  had  returned. 

There  he  sits;  —  mark  his  fine,  broad,  massive 
countenance;  his  clear  blue  eyes, — honesty  and 
tmth  in  every  glance;  his  cheery  and  bemgnant 
smile ;  the  light  hair,  which  once  clustered  thickly, 
stiU  curling  firom  under  his  cap ;  that  broad  palm 
stretched  out  to  offer  a  friendly  greeting,  once  wont 
to  grasp  a  cutlass  in  the  deadljr  fight,  or  hold  the 
hard  and  slipperjr  rope  as  in  a  vice.  The  Lieuten- 
ant's undress  uniform,  so  suited  to  set  off  that  ex- 
pansive chest,  those  strong  arms  and  fine  figure,  and 
then  projecting  from  beneath  the  loose  trouser  that 
timber-toe  which  had  served  him  Srom  youth  to  old 
age,  and  which  he  refused  to  exchange  for  one  of 
more  elegant  form,  —  consbtent  in  all  things,  and 
hating  even  the  thought  of  being  supported  by  a 
sham.  Those  who  knew  him  as  1  did  (and  there 
are  many  alive  both  in  the  Hospital  and  out  of  it  who 
did  so^  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  over-col- 
ored bis  portrait,  but  that,  looked  up  to  by  the 
pensioners  as  an  elder  brother  and  a  real  friend,  re- 
garded by  his  equals  with  the  sincerest  affection, 
and  trusted  and  honored  by  his  superiors  in  rank, 

Lieutenant  R was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 

true-hearted  British  seaman  and  officer  of  the  old 
school. 

While  he  lived  I  made  many  pleasant  visits  to  the 
Hospital  to  pay  him  my  respects,  and  he  used  to 
search  out  m>m  among  the  pensioners  seamen  who 
had  sailed  with  officers  I  knew,  or  whose  actions  I 
wished  to  recount,  and  knowing  my  object,  he  would 
encourage  them  to  narrate  their  own  adventures, 
though  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  like  many  old  offi- 
cers, lie  was  over-modest  about  speaking  of  his  own 
gallant  deeds,  and  it  was  not  often  that  I  found  him 
m  the  humor  to  recount  them.  I  am,  therefore,  it 
is  right  to  state,  partly  indebted  to  a  manuscript 
which  he  sent  me  m  his  own  handwriting,  and  partr 
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W  to  other  Boarces,  for  tcMne  of  tlie  detailfl  of  the  fbU 
lowing  nanratii^ 

Let  Q8  snppoee  him  seated  on  one  of  those  easy 
benches  on  toe  lower  terraee  of  the  Hospital,  with 
the  wings  of  that  noble  pile  rising  on  either  side,  the 
school  boildings,  and  the  model&p  behind  us,  over- 
topped by  the  observatory  and  the  ^reen  trees  of  tiie 
pm ;  and  in  jBrant,  the  river  with  its  moving  pano- 
rama of  vessefe  of  all  rigs  and  siaes,  from  the  t^l  In- 
diamaa  and  American  trader  to  the  dark-colored 
collier  and  humble  canal-bai^  He  pushes  his  cap, 
as  is  his  wont,  tKna  off  his  orow,  stretches  out  his 
wooden  kg,  makes  a  cabalistic  sign  or  two  on  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  leaamg  back,  thus  be- 
gins:— 

**  I  went  to  sea  in  the  Victory  before  I  waa  ten 
yean  old,  and  even  then  I  soon  learnt  to  love  the  old 
ship,  though  I  little  thought  the  name  she  was  to 
win  for  herself  in  naval  history.  There  she  is  as  I 
knew  her,  when  I  stopped  on  board  for  the  first 
time  in  1 795,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Knight"  •  And  he  unrolled  a  print  of  tne  Victory 
somewhat  yellow. and  worn  from  handling,  though 
carefully  preserved  in  a  case.  I  observed  from  the 
date  under  it  that  the  print  was  engraved  in  1798, 
when  the  Victory  bore  Lord  Hood's  flag  at  Toulon. 
**  Observe,^  he  continued,  <*  she  had*  no  entering 
port  at  that  time,  nor  at  Trafalgar,  —  the  main 
channels  were  below  the  main  decK  ports,  and  the 
mizzen  channels  below  the  quarter-deck.  The  stem 
galleries  were  removed,  and  the  stem  made  flat 
Eke  the  Dreadnought  in  1804.  The  Dreadnought 
was  the  first  three-decker  ship  built  without  stem- 
walks,  and  she  was  launched  m  1801,  and  the  model 
of  her  stem  was  so  much  admired  that  the  Victory 
was  altered  to  the  same. 

"  There  have  been  no  less  than  fbnr  ships  in  the 
Boyal  Navy  *of  the  same  name :  -^ 

*^  The  fint  Victory  was  built  at  Deptford,  in  the 
year  1620,  and  mounted  82  guns.  She  was  broken 
up  in  1690. 

**  The  second  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1675, 
and  mounted  100  guns.  She  was  taken  to  pieces 
at  Chatham,  and  rebuilt  in  1695,  and  then  named  the 
Boyal  Creorge,  but  her  name  was  afterwards  changed 
back  to  the  Victory.  By  being  taken  to  pieces,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  defective  timbers  and 
planking  only  were  removed,  and  that  the  same 
framework  was  replaced,  so  that  she  was  substan- 
tially the  same  ship.  The  was  finally  taken  to 
pieces  in  1721. 

**  The  third  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1789,  and 
carried  100  guns.  Her  fate  was  a  disastrous  one. 
Sir  John  Balchem  had  his  flag  flying  on  board  her 
in  1744,  when  returning  with  a  squadron  from  Gib- 
raltar. She  had  a  full  complement  of  a  thousand 
men,  besides  fifty  volunteers,  sons  of  the  first  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  kingdom,  had  joined  her 
on  the  brea&inj;  out  of  war  with  France,  that  they 
might  see  service  under  so  good  a  commander.  On 
the  Sd  of  October  the  fleet  was  overteken  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  several  of  the  ships  were 
much  shattered.  On  the  4th,  the  Victory  separated 
firom  the  fleet,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  strack  on  the  Caskets,  as,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  men  who  attend  the  lights,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Aldemey,  many  guns 
were  heard  on  thb  4th  and  5th  of  October,  but  die 
weather  was  too  tempestuous  to  hazard  boats  out  to 
fjieir  assistance. 

'*  The  fourth  Victory  is  the  ship  now  in  existence. 
She  was  built  in  a  dock  at  Chatham,  and  floated  out 


in  the  year  1765.  She  was  always  a  favorite  riiin, 
and  generally  selected  for  a  Commander4n-Chiers 
flajf.  She  has  seen  more  senrice  than  any  olher 
ship  in  tiie  navy,  and  her  quaUfications  fiv  sur- 
passed any  other  i^p,  even  at  the  present  day.  She 
was  fhst  both  by^  and  large,  weatheriy,  steered  Vkb 
a  fish,  very  sensitive, —  a  spoke  of  the  helm  wh 
enough.  As  a  boy  of  fi)urteen  yean  of  age,  I  faaTc 
steered  her  under  topsails,  top-galiant  sails,  coubmi, 
jib  and  spanker. 

**  Her  armament  at  TMalgar  was  as  foUovs:— 


Lower  deck  n-poaodsn 
Middle  deck  24 
Main  deck  IS 
Quarter  deck  IS 
Forecastle  12 
OaxTonades      68 


M 


28 
28 

28      « 
10 

S 

S 


Making  a  total  of 88 

While  we  had  two  12-ponnden  in  the  hold.  We 
had  six  kegB  made  to  fit  the  68-pounder  carronadca, 
each  keg  containg  172  three-ounce  iron  balls.  One 
with  a  round  shot  in  addition  prevented  the  f^rencb- 
men  in  the  Redoubtable  from  ooarding,  and  that  dis- 
charge killed  and  wounded  400  men.  However,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  about  before  I  come  to 
tiiat  time.  I  remained  in  the  Victory  for  four  years, 
during  which  period  I  saw  no  inconsiderable  amooot 
of  service.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  I  wss  in 
action,  and  had  received  my  first  wound.  The  Vio- 
tory  bore  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  Bobert  Maan, 
under  Admiral  ^>tham. 

"  We  were  early  in  July  of  tbat  year  (1 795)  re- 
fitting in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  when  a  squadronf  whieh 
had  been  dospatehed  under  Captain  Nelson  to  eaH 
off*  Genoa,  was  seen  in  the  omng  pursued  by  tke 
French  fleet,  which  it  was  supposed  were  at  Too* 
Ion.  Although  we  were  actually  in  the  midst  of 
watering  ana  refitting,  by  the  extraordinaiy  exer- 
tions of  every  oflicer  and  man,  the  whole  fleet  was 
enabled  to  weigh  that  night  with  the  land  wind 
This  was  on  the  7th.  We  made  sail  in  chase,  bat 
could  see  nothing  of  them,  till  on  the  morning  of  the 
Idth,  the  Hieres  Islands  being  in  sight,  a  fleet  was 
discovered  to  leeward  on  the  starboard  tack,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  three  fiig- 
ates,  while  we  had  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  a 
fi*igate,  and  two  sloops,  the  wind  blowing  strong 
fix>m  the  N.N.W.,  attended  with  a  heavy  swelL 

*'  Admiral  Hotham  formed  the  fleet  so  as  to  keep 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  diem 
ofl*  from  the  land,  only  five  leagues  distant  It  being 
evident,  however,  that  their  object  was  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general  chase,  and 
to  engage  the  enemy  as  the  ships  should  arrive  up 
with  them  in  succession.  The  Victory  was  one  of 
the  leading  ships,  and  I  can  even  now  remember  oar 
vexation  and  annoyance  as  we  found  the  wind 
gradually  dying  away.  Now  it  breezed  up  again, 
and  by  crowding  all  sail  we  gained  on  the  enemy. 
Our  hearts  beat  quick  as  the  chance  c^  getting  into 
action  returned.  There  was  the  Agamemnon,  yoa 
may  be  sure,  not  far  off",  and  a  few  oSiers  of  the  best 
sailers;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  lay  be- 
calmed in  the  ofling.  Even  then  Nelson  was  think- 
ing, I  dare  say,  that  the  Victory  would  be  the  ship 
to  suit  him. 

"  At  length,  the  breeze  holding  steady,  we  got  the 
aflermost  ships  of  the  enemy  within  rangjs  of  oar 
guns,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  opening  m  ^ood 
earnest.  It  was  warm  work  while  it  lasted.  Th« 
French  returned  our  fire  with  plenty  of  sprit,  bat 
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they  could  li't  stand  then,  and  never  could  stand,  the 
waj  in  which  our  crews  handled  their  guns.  The 
Frenchmen's  shots  were,  howoTer,  telling  upon  us. 
We  had  already  some  killed  and  several  wounded, 
bat  that  only  made  us  stick  to  them  with  more  reso- 
lution, for  our  great  fear  was  that  they  might  get 
away. 

**  Their  ships  were  getting  pretty  severely  handled. 
One  especialty,  L' Akide,  of  74  guns,  was  brought  to 
anch  a  condition  that  we  had  great  hopes  of  captur- 
ing her.  We  poured  our  broadsides  uto  her  even 
more  rapidly  than  before.  At  that  moment  a  round 
shot  came  through  our  bulwarks,  and  I  feU  bleed- 
ing to  the  deck ;  but  I  was  up  again  in  a  minute. 
A  couple  of  splinteiB  had  made  two  ucly  wounds 
in  my  arm,  but  I  got  a  messmate  to  mnd  it  up, 
for  I  was  afraid  the  doctor  would  be'  sending  me 
below,  and  I  would  not  have  left  the  deck  just  then 
on  any  account.  No,  indeed ;  for  a  shout  reached 
my  ears, — it  was  echoed  from  ship  to  ship,  —  down 
had  come  the  flag  of  L'Alcide.  She  was  the  first 
ship  I  ever  saw  captured.  What  cared  I  then  for  my 
wound  ?  Nothing,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as 
severe.  Meanwhue  there  was  a  slant  of  wind  favor- 
able for  the  French,  which  enabled  them  to  stand 
into  Frejus  Bay,  where  Admiral  Hotham  considered 
that  it  would  bo  imprudent  to  follow,  as  some  of  our 
leading  ships,  which  had  alone  been  engaged  with  a 
far  ^ater  number  of  the  enemy,  had  received  a 
eonsiderable  amount  of  damage.  We  were  to  have 
another  disappointment.  As  our  boats  were  shov- 
ing off  to  take  possession  <^  the  captured  seventy- 
four,  we  observed  flames,  proceeding,  it  appeared, 
from  the  foretop.  Almost  directly,  even  before  the 
boats  could  reach  the  ship,  fire  was  seen  to  descend 
down  the  masts,  and  to  envelope  the  whole  fore-rig- 
ging. The  boats  of  all  the  ships  near  were  im- 
mediately sent  away,  and  there  was  a  race  among 
them  which  should  be  first  to  render  assistance  to 
their  perishing  fellow-creatures.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise of  the  greatest  danger,  though ;  for  not  only 
were  the  shotted  guns  rapidly  going  off,  but  it  was 
too  probable  that  the  ship  herself  would  blow  up, 
and  involve  all  around  her  in  destruction. 

^  Still  undaunted,  our  brave  follows  pulled  on  to 
the  scene  of  danger.  Once  alongside,  toey  received 
as  many  as  they  could  hold,  and  returned  to  the 
fieiet,  which,  for  their  own  safety,  could  not  venture 
near.  Once  more  the  boats  put  off  to  pick  up  the  un- 
fortunate Frenchmen,  who,  fearing  every  instant  the 
inevitable  catastrophe,  were  leaping  from  the  burn- 
ing wreck,  —  some  to  swim,  others  to  float  on  grat- 
ings or  spars,  and  many  to  drown  helplessly  alongside. 
The  awful  moment  was  not  long  in  coining.  Up  went 
the  ship  with  a  terrific  roar  in  a  body  of  flame,  her 
burning  spars,  and  planks,  atnd  shattered  fragments 
scattered  far  and  wide,  —  nearly  four  hundred  human 
beings  perishing  at  that  instant  with  her,  about 
three  hundred  having  been  saved  by  our  boats,  and 
by  those  of  the  French  which  were  near  enough  to 
come  to  her  assistance,  and  which,  of  course,  were 
allowed  to  return  unmolested  to  their  ships.  Such 
is  war!  I  saw  many  similar  scenes  during  my 
career ;  but  this,  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  me  than  any  others. 

^  Captam  ([aflerwards  Sir  Robert)  Calder  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Ivnight,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  a  fleet  destined  to  gain  one  of  Old  England's  most 
important  victories.  There  was  the  CuUoden,  74, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge ;  the  Orion, 
74,  by  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  the  Barfleur,  by  Cap- 


taip  Dacres ;  the  Captain,  by  Nelson ;  the  Exeeileol, 
by  CoUingwood.  It  makes  one's  heart  warm  to 
think  of  Uiose  men,  who,  aided  by  others  equally 
brave  but  less  known  to  fhme,  did  so  much  not  only 
to  support  the  honor  and  glory  of  England,  but  m 
the  end  to  secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  peace. 

**  We  haa  at  one  time  but  ten  sail  of  the  line  and 
a  few  flrigates  cruising  with  us  ofi*  the  coast  of  Pop-. 
tngal,  though  it  was  known  that  a  vastly  superior 
Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  neighborhood.  We  were 
afterwards  joined  by  Adminu  Parker  with  five  sail 
of  the  line,  and  then  by  Commodore  Nelson,  in  La 
Minerve,  frigate,  who  reported  that  he  had  been 
chased  bv  the  Spanish  fleet  off*  the  Straits.  He 
(that  is,  ffelson^  on  this  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Cap' 
tain ;  and  on  tne  night  of  the  13th  of  FebruarVy 
1797,  we  got  so  near  the  Spaniards  that  we  could 
distinctly  near  their  s^al-guns.  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Niger,  who  had  for  several  da^  been  keeping 
ckjse  to  them,  brought  us  information  which  lett  ue 
no  doubt  that  the  next  morning  we  should  be  at 
them  in  earnest.  We  were  not  disappointed.  On 
a  dark  and  hazy  morning  (the  14tii^,  at  e^ht 
o'clock,  we  threw  out  the  signal  to  form  m  two  hues 
in  close  order,  and  directly  afterwards  to  prepare 
for  battle.  The  Culloden  leading,  at  half  past  eleven 
the  squadron  opened  fire  as  we  passed  in  close  order 
through  the  enemy's  line,  completely  separating 
their  ships ;  and  then  each  of  our  ships  tackled  one 
or  more  of  theirs  as  they  best  could  get  hold  of  them. 
Saying  this,  I  give  you  as  perfect  a  notion  of  ^e 
battle  as  I,  or  I  believe  any  one  else  who  was  in  it, 


*'  I  need  not  tell  you  the  ofl-repeated  tale  of  how 
the  brave  Nelson  took  by  boarding  the  San  Nicho- 
las, and  then,  without  stopping,  passed  on  into  the 
big  San  Josef;  how  Couingwood,  compelling  the 
San  Isidoro  to  strike,  passed  on  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Captain;  and  how  we  in  the  Victory,  while 
placed  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Salvaidor  del 
Mundo,  gave  her  so  hard  a  hammering  that  she  too 
hauled  down  her  flag.  It  was  my  first  general  en- 
gagement, and  a  pretty  warm  one.  We  captured 
four  sail  of  the  line,  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  the 
San  Josef,  each  of  11 2  guns ;  the  San  Nicholas,  of  80, 
and  the  San  Isidoro,  74.  We  then  formed  a  strong 
line  to  protect  our  prizes,  which  the  enemy,  with 
several  4esh  sUps,  wished  to  retake,  but  they  dared 
not  make  tiie  attempt.  We  lost  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed 300  men,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  the  four  ships  we 
took  from  them,  700,  and  of  course  in  those  which 
escaped  many  more.  We  narrowly  escaped  losing 
our  prizes,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  own  ships,  by  a 
heavy  gale,  the  tail  of  which  we  felt  in  the  evening. 
We  nad  happily  brought  up  in  Lagos  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  were '  able  to  secure 
them.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  ships  had  their  sheet 
anchors  down,  and  some  of  them  their  spare  ones, 
the  sea  breaking  furiously  on  the  rock-fringed  shore 
of  the  bay,  where  the  fishermen  had  lighted  fires, 
expecting  the  wreck  of  the  whole  fleet  The  Vic- 
tory herself  dragged  her  anchors,  and  it  was  not  till 
we  had  dropped  our  spare  anchors  that  we  brought 
up  with  four  ahead,  and  rode  out  the  remainder  of 
the  gale.  That  night  was  not  one  which  a  youngster 
was  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry. 

^*  For  this  important  acdon,  fought  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  made  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent, and  our  captain.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  a  baronet 
Other  captains  received  similar  honors.  From  what 
Nelson  did  on  that  occasion,  it  would  have  required 
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no  prophet  to  foretell  the  greatness  he  must  achieve, 
should  life  be  spared  him.  As  to  opportonitj,  he 
was  sure  to  make  that  for  himself.  He  was  knighted 
for  this  action,  and  receired  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London.  On  Captain  Calder  going  home,  Cap- 
tain Geoige  Grey  rafterwards  Commissioner  Gre^) 
took  command,  ana  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Sotheby  and  Captain  Cuming.  In  spite  of  all  changes 
,  I  stuck  to  the  old  ship,  though!  must  say  that  I  thought 
her  day  of  glorjr  was  over  when  she  was  turned  into 
a  depdt  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Chatham.  There 
were  those,  however,  who  knew  her  good  qualities. 
As  I  said,  Nelson  had  had  his  eye  on  her,  and  so 
had  Captain  Grey ;  and  afler  she  was  paid  off  in 
1799,  she  received  a  thorough  repair,  and  was  re- 
commisaoned  in  1808,  when  I  again  was  fortunate 
enough  to  rejoin  her ;  the  more  fortunate,  because 
Lord  Nelson  had  selected  her  as  his  flagship. 
'*  We  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Brest,  and  then 

Froceeded  to  Malta  to  join  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
could  teU  you  something  about  the  way  that  fleet 
had  heen  fitted  out,  —  a  &et  on  which  the  destinies 
of  England  might  have  been  said  to  hang.  It  was  a 
diserace  to  the  dockyard  authorities,  —  so  scanty 
and  bad  the  stores,  so  rotten  the  ri^nff,  so  ill-found 
were  most  of  them  in  all  respects.  Xora  Nelson  had 
taken  good  care  that  the  Victory  should  be  in  fight- 
ing condition  and  fit  for  sea,  but  even  he  had  not 
power  to  look  afler  others,  —  only  the  power  of  com- 
plaining. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  more  ships 
nave  been  lost  finom  being  ill-found  than  from  bad  sea- 
manahip ;  and  that  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost 
fivm  the  peculation,  ignorance,  carelessness,  and 
roguery  of  all  sorts,  of  which  the  dockyard  officials 
have  heen  guilty. 

*'  The  memorable  3rear  of  1805  arrived,  and  we 
commenced  that  chase  of  the  French  fleet  across 
the  Atlantic  and  back  which  was  to  terminate  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Our  run  out  from 
Cape  St  Vincent  to  Barbadoes  was  8,227  miles,  and 
back  from  Barbuda  8,459  miles,  our  average  run  per 
day  being  about  84  leagues.  The  object  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  thus  sending  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve  to  the  west,  was  to  draw  the  English  fleet 
away  from  the  British  Channel,  and  allow  him  to 
send  an  expedition  across  to  Ii^eland.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  Napoleon  was  disappointed  by 
our  speedy  return,  and  at  length,  when  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  joined,  trusting  to  their  su- 
periority in  numbers,  he  ordered  them  to  attack  the 
English  fleet,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  over- 
whelm us.  Thanks  to  this  belief,  the  Franco-Span- 
ish fleet  no  longer,  as  before,  declined  giving  us 
battle,  when  at  length,  after  hunting  about  for  them  in 
every  direction,  we  fell  in  with  them  not  fiir  off  Cadiz. 

"1  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  glo- 
rious old  Victory  led  the  weather  column,  in  spite  of 
the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers  that  Lord  Nelson 
would  allow  the  Tem^raire  to  take  the  post  of  honor 
and  of  danger.  I  had  had  the  honor  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  one  of  his  lordship's  aides-de-camp. 
Neither,  as  I  said,  will  I  stop  to  tell  you  how  he 
looked,  and  what  he  said.  Just  twenty  minutes 
before  noon,  up  went  the  signal,  'England  ex- 
pects THAT  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HI8  DUTY,' 
and  just  ten  minutes  past  noon,  the  Royal  Sover- 
eign, bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Collingwood,  com- 
menced the  action  by  pouring  her  m^  into  the 
Santa  Anna,  killing  and  wounding  four  hundred 
of  her  crew,  and  directly  afler  raking  the  Fougeux. 
It  was  then  that  Nelson  exclaimed, '  See  how  that 


noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  ac- 
tion!' While  Lora  Collingwood  is  renported  to 
have  said  to  his  captain,  '  fioCheram,  what  wodd 
Nelson  give  to  be  here ! ' 

"  Hardly  half  an  hour  passed  by  before  we  were 
regularly  in  action,  though  the  Spaniards  and 
French  had,  for  some  time,  been  firing  long  sholi 
at  us.  However,  when  at  last  they  did  open  fire, 
they  did  it  in  earnest;  but  we  repaid  them  widk 
interest  when  we  ^t  alongside  the  Bucentaore, 
and  never  have  ships  in  any  action  been  exposed 
to  a  more  terrific  fire  than  we  were  on  that  occa- 
sion. On  everjr  side  numbers  of  my  shipmates 
were  fallinff,  kdled  and  wounded;  but,  notvith- 
standing,  I  did  not  fencv  that  I  was  to  be  Int.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  myself  knocked  over,  and  a  sensation  as 
if  my  head  had  been  carried  off!  A  lar^  spKnter 
had  struck  me,  and  knocked  several  of  my  teeth 
down  my  throat.  I  was,  however,  soon  again  on 
my  legs,  and  close  by  Lord  Nelson,  ready  to  receive 
any  conmiands  he  might  have  to  give.  Not  many 
minutes  had  passed  vmen  again  I  was  struck  down, 
and  this  time  I  knew  that  matters  were  much  worse 
with  me,  for,  without  the  doctors  telling  me,  I  saw 
that  a  round  shot  had  taken  off  my  le^.  But  wiiit 
cared  I  even  now,  for  the  day  was  gotng  with  lo, 
and  I  was  sure  we  should  come  off  victorious  ?  I 
was  comforted,  too,  by  the  concern  Lord  Nelson 
showed  for  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  tunied 
to  Captain  Hardy, '  Hardy,  take  care  that  that  lad 
is  looked  after  £f  he  recove&s,  as  I  hope  he  wiH' 
Little  did  I  think  that  my  noble  chief  would  him- 
self in  a  few  minutes  more  be  in  a  worse  ph'ght  than 
I  was.* 

"  Trafalgar  was  won ;  and  though  I  believe  Nel- 
son died  at  the  happiest  moment  for  his  feme,  we, 
who  knew  him  best,  erieved  as  children  for  a  father. 
Whether  or  not  his  last  requests  were  attended  to, 
my  position  as  an  old  one-le^^ed  lieutenant  is  some 
sort  of  an  answer.     On  arriving  in  England,  I  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  and  then,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  received  notice  of  my  promotioa 
to  that  rank  which  I  have  now  held  for  nearly  half 
a  century.    I  should  say  that  I  waa  presented  with 
a  gratuity,  on  account  of  my  wounds,  from  the  Pa- 
triotic Fund,  and  ten  years  afterwards  received  a 
pension  of  £91  5s.  per  annum ;  so  that,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain. 
Say  I  have  received  £4,000  in  upwards  of  fbrtjr 
^ears  for  living  on  shore  and  doing  nothing  for  it 
during  that  time,  besides  my  half-pay  and  the  emol- 
uments of  the  berths  I  have  occupied  ;  bat  what  I 
have  felt,  and  what  numbers  have  felt,  was  forced 
idleness  for  so  many  years ;  and  then,  worse  than  all, 
no  promotion !    I  was  first  lieutenant  of  a  seventjr- 
four,  bearing  an  admiral's  flag,  and  every  other  offi- 
cer holding  that  position  was  promoted,  and  here  am 
I  a  lieutenant,  because  I  had  no  interest,  and  had  a 
wooden  legl    My  promotion,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  first  step  up  the  ratlines,  did  much  to  cure  me, 
and  now,  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  was  again  ready  for 
duty.    I  was  appointed  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
74,  and  in  a  few  months  discharged  into  the  Otter 
sloop,  on  board  of  which  I  served  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  being  next  appointed  to  the  Cossack,  24, 
Captain  Digby.    While  I  was  serving  in  her,  she 
was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
under  Lord  Gambier,  when  we  were  again  com- 
pelled to  destroy  or  capture  the  fleet  of  tiie  uflfo^ 


•  On  b«ing  carried  b«loir,  Lleatemuit  R caltod  f^.^^J; 

and  was  foand  by  th«  turgeoa  cutting  awaj  at  his  fpUntered  Kg,  u 
be  said,  to  save  trouUe.     . 
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tuaate  Danes,  of  which,  otherwise,  Napoleon  would 
hare  made  use  for  the  pmrpose  of  attacking  Eng- 
land. I  had  not  been  in  her  long  before  I  became 
her  first  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time  for  upwards 
often  jears  acted  always  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
yarious  shijps  on  board  which  I  served. 

**  While  m  the  Coasack,  I  was  constantly  engaged 
in  boat-aervice,  both  in  the  Little  Belt,  interceptms 
vessels  which  might  be  passing  with  troops,  ana 
afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  met  with  the 
adventure  of  which  I  promised  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count. We  had  been  for  some  time  off  Brest,  and 
that  neighborhood,  and  used  constantly  to  pull  in  at 
ni^ht  to  intercept  vessels  which,  when  the  tide  and 
wind  &vored  them,  crept  along  shore  from  port  to 
port  On«  evenings  the  breeze  oeing  ofi*  shore,  and 
the  night  promising  to  be  dark,  as  there  was  little 
doubt  that  prizes  might  be  made,  Captain  Digby  di- 
rected me  to  take  command  of  three  boats,  and  to 
poll  in,  while  the  Cossack,  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
stood  off  the  land.  Any  vessels  we  might  capture 
we  were  to  send  out,  provided  we  had  force  suffi- 
cient remuning  to  render  it  possible  to  take  any 
fvrther  prizes.  I  had  with  me  m  the  pinnace  a  mid- 
shipman, Samber,  and  several  additional  hands,  and 
the  two  other  boats  commanded  by  master's  mates 
had,  besides  their  proper  crews,  as  many  men  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry. 

Thovffh  the  night  became  very  dark, — darker 
aknost  than  was  convenient, — the  weather  was  fine, 
and  tliere  was  every  chance,  if  we  could  but  see 
them,  of  makine  some  captures.  We  had  left  the 
skip  some  time  before  night  came  on ;  but  there  was 
no  likelihood,  I  consider^,  that  we  could  have  been 
seen  firom  the  shore,  and  it  was  dark  enough  when 
we  reached  the  ground  over  which  vessels  must  pass, 
keeping  along  the  coast.  To  the  westward,  for  some 
distance,  there  was  no  port ;  but  a  league  or  so  to 
the  east  there  was  the  little  harbor  of  Ivrt&s,  capable 
only  of  holding  small  craft.  We  had  not  lon^  to 
wait  before  a  tall,  dark  object  appeared,  gliding 
sloidy  over  the  smooth  water,  coming  fix>m  the  west- 
ward. She  was  a  large  craifl,  I  saw,  probably  an 
armed  vessel,  and,  if  we  could  take  her  by  surprise, 
we  might  gain  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Our 
boats  were  close  together.  I  told  them  to  wait  qui- 
etly till  we  were  perceived,  and  then  to  dash  along- 
side. She  was  almost  in  the  middle  of  us  before  we 
were  perceived,  and  in  half  a  minute,  not  a  pistol 
having  been  fired,  we  were  on  her  deck.  I  sang 
out,  in  the  best  French  that  I  could  command,  that 
if  a  shot  was  discharged  we  'd  cut  them  down,  and 
the  crew  accordingly  ooeyed,  and  cried  out  for  quar- 
ter. We  found  that  she  was  an  armed  brig  of  six 
gnns,  and  as  the  crews  of  the  two  boats  were  amply 
sufficient  to  keep  the  prisoners  under,  I  sent  them 
out  in  chai^  or  her,  while  I  remained  to  look  out 
for  another  vessel 

**!  waited,  however,  for  some  time  in  vun.  The 
coasters  must,  I  thought,  have  gained  notice  of  our 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  armed  vessel  we  had 
captured  had,  I  suspected,  been  sent  in  the  hopes  of 
teaching  us  that  it  was  possible  to  catch  a  Tartar. 
Li  the  latter  supposition,  however,  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  was  mistaken.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  give  up 
the  undertaking.  I  had  steered  some  little  way  to 
the  eastward,  and  had  kept  rather  closer  in  shore 
than  usual,  when,  as  the  men  were  resting  on  their 
oars,  from  behind  a  point  of  land,  suddenly  three 
boats  dashed  out  on  us.  To  spring  up  and  fire  a 
volley,  and  then  to  seize  our  cutlaisses  for  the  de- 


fence of  our  lives,  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for 
us,  were  alongside  almost  immediately  we  had  seen 
them,  and  though  we  fought  desperately,  as  two  of 
my  men  were  kuled  and  three  wounded,  and  I  was 
knocked  down,  we  were  compelled  to  yield  ou^- 
selves  as  prisoners.  Our  arms  were  taken  fi*om  us, 
and  I  must  own  that  I  folt  more  downcast  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life  before.  We  had  fallen  into  a 
trap  which  we  ourselves  had  laid,  and  we  had  now 
the  prospect  of  a  French  prison  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  I,  however,  kept  up  my  own  spir- 
its, and  those  of  Samber  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  I 
could,  while  we  employed  ourselves  in  binding  up 
the  hurts  of  our  wounded  companions,  which  were 
fortunately  not  severe.  The  two  killed  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  as  the  enemy  first  came  upon 
us.  On  one  thing  I  was  resolved,  that  if  a  chance 
offered,  at  every  risk  I  would  attempt  to  escape,  — 
yet  how  that  was  to  be  effected  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

"Whether  or  not  the  Frenchman  thought  that 
more  oi  our  boats  might  be  on  ^he  coast  and  might 
rescue  us,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  made  directly 
for  the  stipre  behind  the  point  from  which  they  had 
emerged,  and  running  the  boats  up  the  beach, 
ordered  us  to  land.  The  bodies  of  the  two  men  who 
had  been  killed  were  also  brought  on  shore,  when 
some  spades  being  procured  firom  a  cottage  near  at 
hand,  a  grave  was  speedily  dug,  and  Uiey  were 
placed  in  it  and  covered  up.  Not  half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  were  full  of  life  and  animation  as  were 
any  one  of  us,  and  now  they  were  hid  forever  from 
human  sight  I  A  sailor  may  well  say,  *  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death.'  The  naval  officer  com- 
manding the  party  was  very  civil,  and  though,  of 
course,  ne  must  have  been  glad  to  get  hold  of  us, 
seemed  to  commiserate  our  condition,  and  rendered 
us  all  the  assistance  he  was  able.  A  party  of  them 
then  guarding  us  with  loaded  arms  on  either  side, 
inarched  us  along  over  the  dunes  to  the  eastward. 

"  After  proceeding  an  hour  or  more,  we  reached 
a  collection  of  small  houses  and  huts,  when  a  ser- 
geant or  some  inferior  officer  appeared  with  a  lantern 
m  his  hand,  followed  by  a  small  body  of  soldiers. 
Certain  formalities  having  been  gone  through,  we 
found  ourselves  deHvered  over  to  him  by  the  naval 
officer  who  had  captured  us.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talking,  and  I  suspect  it  was  to  arrange  now 
to  dispose  of  us  for  the  night,  and  at  last  we  were 
ordered  to  move  on,  when,  guarded  by  the  soldiers, 
we  arrived  before  a  high  round  tower,  which  might 
have  been  an  ancient  castle  or  a  mUl,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which,  as  we  had  only  the  light  of 
the  sergeant's  lantern. 

"  Producing  a  bunch  of  keys  he  opened  a  small 
door,  and  giving  his  lantern  to  a  soldier,  ordered  him 
to  lead  the  way  up  a  narrow  flight  of  winding  steps, 
and  told  us  to  follow,  while  he  stood  below  to  see 
that  we  all  went  in.  Up  we  went,  my  wooden  leg 
stumping  along,  and  I  purposely  made  as  much  noise 
as  I  comd  till  we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a 
room  in  the  very  top  of  the  building.  The  sei^ant 
then  came  up,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  we 
must  stay  there  till  the  morning,  when  some  food 
would  be  brought  us,  and  we  should  have  to  begin 
our  march  into  the  interior.  I  replied  with  as  good 
grace  as  I  could,  "  Bon !  bon ! "  and  signified  that 
we  should  be  ready  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately,  I 
had  a  purse  in  my  pocket,  and  so  had  Samber ;  and, 
what  was  more  fortunate,  each  had  some  guineas  in 
them.  We  agreed  that  though  we  could  not  bribe 
the  sergeant  to  let  us  go,  we  might  do  what  was 
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likely  to  prove  equally  effectual^  and  oaUiifg  him 
back  I  save  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him  to  get  some- 
thing for  himself  and  comrades  h  hoire^  and  then 
a^ed  him  to  get  something  for  us,  remarking  that 
we  were  very  thirsty  after  our  long  pull,  and  that 

fnerous  enemies  should  treat  each  other  like  friends, 
hether  or  not  my  ekquenoe  or  the  guinea  had 
most  effect,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  half  an  hour  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  some  flasks  of  wine, 
some  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  milk  cheese,  and  I  doubt- 
ed not  he  had  reserved  an  equal  portion  for  himself 
and  his  comrades  below.  He  then  retired,  and  locked 
and  bolted  the  door  of  the  room  behind  him. 

"  After  we  had  partaken  sparingly  of  the  wine  and 
eatables,  I  stumped  about  as  if  taking  my  walk 
before  lying  down  for  the  night  *]^w  lads,'  I 
whispered,  calling  the  men  round  me,  'it  is  my 
opimon  that  we  ought  to  be  out  of  this  and  far  away 
before  day  breaks,  or  we  don't  deserve  the  name  of 
seamen.  Judging  by  the  direction  we  have  come, 
we  must  not  to  far  off,  or  perhaps  close  to,  the  little 
harbor  of  Ivr^,  in  which  we  are  certain  to  find 
some  craft  to  carry  us  across  the  Channel,  and  if  the 
wind  holds  as  it  was  during  the  forepart  of  the  niffht, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  awav  before 
we  are  likely  to  be  pursued.'  *  We  '11  follow  you, 
air ;  we  11  do  as  you  think  best,  sir,'  answered  the 
men,  as  I  knew  they  would.  I  then,  borrowing  some 
of  their  handkerchie&,  bound  them  round  my  timber- 
toe,  and  this  made  a  soft  pad,  so  that  when  I  walked 
about  I  made  no  more  noise  than  a  cat  on  her  ram- 
bles. I  had  all  the  time  been  thinking  what  to  do. 
Looking  up  at  the  roof,  I  saw  a  star  shming  through 
it,  and  thus  judged  that  it  must  be  rotten,  and  that 
we  could  easily  force  our  way  through  it  Without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time  I  made  the  men  lift  me  up  on 
their  shoulders  ag^nst  the  wall,  when  by  clambering 
along  a  beam  I  got  to  a  place  where  I  could  cling 
on  while  I  forced  off  a  tile  above  my  head.  Having 
removed  one  and  handed  it  down  carefully,  I  with- 
out difficultv  got  off  others  till  I  had  formed  a  hole 
large  enough  to  get  through.  I  climbed  up  and 
looked  round  eagerly.  To  my  delight,  there  I  saw 
below  me,  not  two  cables'  length  off,  the  harbor. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  star  or  two  which  oame  out 
among  the  clouds  afforded  light  enough  to  distin- 
guish several  small  craft  floating  on  its  surface. 
There  were  several  huts  and  sheds  scattered  about, 
and  the  village  we  had  passed  through  inland,  and 
a  cottage  close  at  the  back  of  the  tower. 

^  We  had  now  to  see  about  descending.  A  sort 
of  gallery  or  balcony  ran  round  the  tower  a  story 
below  the  one  in  which  we  were,  and  as  this  from 
the  roof  was  some  distance,  I  judged  we  could  only 
descend  into  it  by  means  of  a  rope.  I  returned  to 
the  room,  when  we  quickly  manufactured  one  out 
of  our  handkerchiefs  and  shirts,  which  I  calculated 
would  be  long  enough  and  strong  enough  for  our 

Eurpose.  I  had  warned  my  men  that  we  might 
ave  to  fight  our  way  out  I  again  got  up  on  the 
roof,  when  all  hands  joined  me,  and  now  securing 
the  rope  we  began  our  descent  into  the  gallery.  I 
led  the  way ;  as  the  rest  came  down  they  stood 
round  close  against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
any  chance  passer-by.  We  then  moved  cautiously 
round  to  find  an  entrance,  which  I  soon  did  through 
a  narrow  doorway,  from  which  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  downwards.  I  paused  to  listen  to  find  out 
if  possible  where  the  sentinels  were  stationed.  I 
heard  snoring  close  to  us.  It  must  come  from  the 
guard-room.  I  looked  down ;  close  below  me  sat  a 
sentinel  with  his  musket  between  his  knees.    He, 


too,  was  fast  asleep.  ^Vom  that  sleep  he  never 
awoke.  I  had  passed  him,  and  so  had  Samber  and 
one  of  the  men,  and  I  had  hoped  that  aD  would  get 
by  without  waking  him,  when  he  made  some  move- 
ment as  if  about  to  start  up.  The  men  had  their 
knives  o^n  in  their  hands.  In  a  moment  a  hand 
was  on  his  mouth,  and  before  he  coold  utter  a  soand 
he  was  dead.  Another  sentry  was  below.  We 
threw  ourselves  upon  him  and  he  shared  the  fate  of 
his  comrade.  With  their  muskets  and  ammunition 
as  a  prize  we  pushed  on  towards  the  harbor.  "Mat^ 
than  once  we  paused  to  listen,  fearing  that  the  goard 
might  have  discovered  our  escape,  but  not  a  soond 
reached  us,  and  we  began  to  hope  that  our  present 
of  wine  had  done  its  work  thoroughly.  There  were* 
two  or  three  lights  twinkling  in  tfaie  distance,  bat 
not  a  gleam  came  fi:t>m  the  tower.  Again  we  moved 
on  in  single  file  and  close  together.  Thus  we  reached 
the  shore  of  the  little  harbor. 

^*  There  were  small  craft  some  way  out  at  anchor, 
but  not  a  boat  could  we  find  in  winch  to  get  off  to 
one  ci  them.  In  vain  we  searched  completely  round 
the  harbor.  It  seemed  that  we  should  be  finledr 
after  alL  Samber  suggested  that  we  should  make 
our  way  along  the  coast,  and  that  we  might  fidi  in 
with  some  craft  or  other  in  which  we  could  shore 
off —  *•  Or  more  probably  fall  in  with  an  enemy  and 
be  recaptured.'  *  No,  that  ynM  never  do,'  I  answered. 
We  had  got  back  to  the  place  from  which  we  started, 
when  I  saw  anchored  a  short  distance  off  a  punt  or 
small  boat  of  some  sort  Much  precious  time  had 
been  lost  Neither  could  the  midahiinnan  nor  one 
of  my  men  swim:  I  had  once  been  a  good  swimr- 
mer,  and  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  strike  out  with 
only  one  leg,.  I  stripped,  and  slipping  into  the  water 
swam  off  to  the  boat  with  a  Knife  between  my 
teeth.  Time  would  have  been  lost  had  I  attempted 
to  get  in,  so,  cutting  the  painter,  I  took  the  end  in 
my  mouth,  and  towed  her  back  to  the  shore.  For- 
tunately, there  were  paddles  in  her,  and  the  men 
stowing  themselves  away  on  board,  as  I  did,  without  I 
'waiting  to  dress  till  she  was  near  sinking,  we  pad> 
died  off  down  the  harbor.  I  believe  if  1  had  pro- 
posed it  the  men  would  have  attempted  to  craos 
the  Channel  id  her  rather  than  be  retaken.  We 
observed,  as  we  passed  down,  a  small  cutter  wluck 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  We  cautiousij 
approached  her,  for  she  might  have  people  on  board 
who  would  give  the  alarm.  All  depended  on  oar 
being  able  to  surprise  them. 

"  We  dropped  cautiously  alongside,  and  the  men 
springing  on  board,  instantly  dived  down  below  fore 
and  aft;.  The  after-cabin  was  empty,  but  inthe  fore- 
peak  two  bo^'S  were  found  asleep  in  their  bonks. 
They  were  gagged  before  they  could  cry  out,  or 
p;ive  the  alarm  to  the  crews  of  any  of  the  neighbor- 
ing vessels,  and  were  lashed  into  their  berths.  Mak- 
ing the  boat  fast  astern,  as  she  might  prove  useful 
for  towing,  we  cut  the  cable  and  made  saiL  As  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  harbor,  my  fear  was  that  we 
might  run  on  the  rocks  in  going  out,  when  I  be- 
thought me  of  making  the  boys  act  as  pilots.  Bring* 
ing  them  up  on  deck  we  held  the  muskets  which  we 
had  brought  off  to  their  heads,  and,  making  them 
take  the  helm,  signified  that  we  would  blow  out 
their  brains  if  we  got  on  shore.  They  saw  that  to 
play  us  false  wouul  be  a  hazardous  experiment 
As  the  wind  still* blew  from  off  shore,  we  very 
quickly  ran  out  of  the  harbon  I  often  turned  an 
anxious  glance  towards  the  coast,  hut  nothing  was 
seen,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  indicate  that 
we  were  pursued.    When  day  brake^  we  had  made 
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so  ffood  a  run  that  the  Fre^h  coast  appeared  like 
a  luue  line  in  the  distance.  I  had  kept  a  good  look- 
oat  fin*  the  Coflsaok.  A  nil  that  m^ht  be  her  was 
seen  to  the  northwest  It  was  her ;  she  had  prob- 
ably^ gone  in  to  look  for  ns,  so  we  hove  to,  to 
await  ner  return.  At  length  she  stood  out  again ; 
when  haviiiff  now  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  I 
steered  for  her.  We  were  welcomed  on  board,  as 
fears  had  been  entertuned  that  yre  were  taken  or 
destroyed ;  but  our  exploit  was  not  so  much  thought 
at  as  it  might  have  been,  had  I  not  lost  two  good 
men  and  a  boat  We  towed  the  little  vessel  to  a 
point  whence  die  could  ffet*  a  slant  of  wind  for  the 
narbor ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  two 
lads  when  they  received,  not  only  their  liberty  and 
their  vessel,  but  some  provisions  and  half  a  guinea 
apiece." 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  remembered  more 
of  the  particulars  of  that  adventure ;  and  now  it  is 
time  that  I  should  bring  my  yam  to  an  end.  After 
I  left  the  Cossack,  I  became  nrst  of  the  Cretan  and 
then  of  the  Raisonable,  64,  and  the  Namur  and  Bul- 
wark, 74's.  In  the  fiirmer  I  was  flag-lieutenant  to 
Sir  Thomas  Williams.  I  always  loved  my  duty  and 
did  it,  and  as  it  was  discovered  that  I  made  a  good 
first  lieutenant,  I  should  have  been  acting  as  one  till 
the  present  day,  had  I  continued  to  serve.  In  1818 
I  was  paid  off,  and  not  fix>m  my  own  choice  ceased 
to  serve  my  country  afloat  For  eight  years  I  con- 
tinued applying  for  employment,  when  at  length,  in 
1824, 1  was  appointed  warden  at  Woolwioh  I)ock- 
yard,  which  post  I  held  till  I  came  on  here.  There, 
my  friend,  you  may  log  what  I  have  told  you  down 
as  the  life  and  adventures  of  an  old  one-legged 
lieutenant 
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Men  have,  in  most  times,  withdrawn  themselves 
fipom  the  world  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
or  ruins,  or  whatever  shelter  they  could  find,  and 
lived  on  herbs,  roots,  coarse  bread  and  water.  In 
many  cases,  such  persons  have  deemed  those  auster- 
ities as  acceptable  to  God,  and  this  has  become  one 
of  the  rudest  forms  of  monastic  life.  It  is  not  fix>m 
this  class  of  persons  that  we  propose  to  introduce 
a  few  portraits  of  hermit  life,  but  rather  to  those 
whose  peculiarities  have  taken  a  more  eccentric 
turn,  almost  in  our  own  time. 

The  Hon,  Charles  Hamilton,  in  the  rei^  of 
George  U.,  proprietor  of  Pain's  Hill,  near  CoMiam, 
in  Surrey,  built  a  hermitage  upon  a  steep  brow  in  the 

gounds  of  that  beautifi3  seat  Of  this  hermitage 
orace  Walpole  remarks  that  it  is  a  sort  of  orna- 
ment whose  merit  soonest  fades,  it  being  almost 
comic  to  set  aside  a  quarter  of  one's  garden  to  be 
melancholy  in.  There  is  an  upper  apartment,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  contorted  logs  and  roots  of  trees, 
which  form  the  entrance  to  the  cell,  but  the  unfur- 
nished and  neglected  state  of  the  whole  proves  the 
justness  of  Walpolc's  observation.  Mr.  Hamilton 
advertised  for  a  person  who  was  willing  to  become 
a  hermit  in  that  beautiful  retreat  of  his.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  he  was  to  continue  in  the  hermit- 
age seven  years,  where  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  jBible,  optical  glasses,  a  mat  for  his  bed,  a  hassock 
for  his  pillow,  an  hour-glass  for  his  timepiece,  water 
for  his  beverage,  food  from  the  house,  but  never  to 
eiEchange  a  syllable  with  the  servant  He  was  to 
wear  a  camlet  robe,  never  to  cut  his  beard  or  nails, 
nor  ever  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grounds. 
If  he  lived  there,  under  all  these  restrictions,  till  the 


end  of  ^e  temit  he  was  to  receive  seven  hundred 
guineas.  But  on  breach  of  any  of  them,  or  if  he 
Quitted  the  place  any  time  previous  to  that  term, 
tne  whole  was  to  be  forfeited.  One  person  at- 
tempted it,  but  a  three  weeks'  trial  cured  him. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  describes 
a  gentleman  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  as  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  above  eccentricity.  He  advertised  a 
reward  of  £  50  a  year  for  life  to  any  man  who  would 
undertake  to  live  seven  years  undei^round,  without 
seeing  anvthing  human;  and  to  let  his  toe  and 
finger  nails  ^row,  with  his  hair  and  beard,  during 
the  whole  time.  Apartments  were  prepared  un- 
der ground,  very  commodious,  with  a  cold  bath,  a 
chaim)er  ongan^  as  many  books  as  the  occupier 
pleased,  anaprovisions  served  from  his  own  table. 
Whenever  the  recluse  wanted  any  convenience  he 
was  to  ring  a  bell,  and  it  was  provided  for  him. 
Singular  as  this  residence  may  appear,  an  occu{)ier 
offered  himself,  and  actually  stayed  in  it,  observing 
the  required  conditions  for  four  years. 

Burial  Requests. 

In  June,  1864,  there  died  at  Drc^heda  one  Mss 
Hardman,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
She  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Peter's  Froth 
estant  Church.  The  fiineral  took  place  on  the 
eighth  day  of  her  decease.  It  is  not  usual  in  Ire- 
land to  aUow  so  long  an  interval  to  elapse  between 
the  time  of  a  persoirs  death  and  burial ;  in  tiiis  in- 
stance it  was  owing  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
deceased,  and  this  originated  in  a  very  curious 

Eiece  of  family  and  local  history.  Everybody  has 
card  of  the  lady  who  was  buned,  being  supposed 
dead,  and  who  bearing  with  her  to  the  tomb,  on  her 
finder,  a  ring  of  rare  price,  this  was  the  means  of  her 
being  rescued  fi-om  her  chamel  prison-house.  A  but- 
ler in  the  fistmilv  of  the  lady,  having  his  cupidity  ex- 
cited, entered  the  vault  at  midnight  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  ring,  and  in  removing  it  from  the 
finger  the  lady  was  restored  to  consciousness  and 
mi^e  her  way  in  her  grave-clothes  to  her  mansion. 
She  lived  many  years  afterwards  before  she  was 
finally  consigned  to  the  vault  The  heroine  of  the 
story  was  a  member  of  the  Hardman  family, — in  fact 
the  late  Miss  Hardman's  mother,  and  the  vault  in 
Peter's  Church  was  the  locality  where  the  startling 
revival  scene  took  place. 

The  story  is  commonly  told  in  explanation  of  a 
monument  in  the  Church  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
London,  which  is  commemorative  of  Constance 
Whitney,  and  represents  a  female  xising  firom  a  cof- 
fin. **  This,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  interesting 
history  of  the  **  Cfnurches  of  London,"  ^*  has  been  ep- 
roncpusly  supposed  to  commemorate  a  lady  who, 
having  been  buried  in  a  trance,  was  restored  to  life 
through  the  cupidity  of  the  sexton,  which  induced 
him  to  dig  up  the  bod^  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
ring."  Tne  female  risius  from  the  coflin  is  un- 
doubtedly emblematic  of  the  Resurrection,  and  may 
have  been  repeated  upon  other  monuments  else- 
whore  ;  but  there  is  no  such  monument  at  Drpzhe- 
da,  which  as  above  is  claimed  as  the  actual  locauty. 

Iklr.  Guy  was  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
and  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire.  His  grave  and 
coffin  were  made  under  his  directions  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  previous  to  his  death;  he  wrote  the 
inscriptions,  he  gave  the  orders  for  his  funeral,  and 
wrapped  in  separate  pieces  of  paper  five  shillings 
for  each  of  the  oearers.  The  coflin  was  very  neatlv 
made,  and  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  cabinet-work 
for  a  drawing-room  than  a  receptacle  for  the  dead. 
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Dr.  Fidge,  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  who  in 
early  days  had  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(aflerwaurds  'V^lliam  IV.)  when  a  midshipman,  as 
medical  attendant,  poflsessed  a  fityorite  boat;  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  Portsmouth  Dockyard, 
wnere  he  held  an  appointment,  had  this  boat  convert- 
ed into  a  coffin,  with  the  stempiece  fixed  at  its  head. 
This  coffin  he  kept  nnder  his  oed  for  many  yean. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  very  re- 
markable. Feeling  his  end  approaching,  and  desir- 
ing to  add  a  codicu  to  his  will,  he  sent  for  his  soli- 
citor. On  entering  his  chamber  he  found  him  suffer- 
ing fix)m  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  but  which  soon  ceased  *, 
availing  himself  of  the  temporary  ease  to  ask  him 
how  he  felt,  he  replied,  smiling,  **  I  feel  as  easy  as 
an  old  shoe,"  and  looking  towards  the  nurse  in  at- 
tendance, said,  **Just  pull  my  legs  straight  and 
place  me  as  a  dead  man,  it  will  save  you  trouble 
shortly,"  words  which  he  had  scarcely  uttered  be- 
fore he  calmly  died. 

Thb  Eccentric  Miss  Banks. 

Oddities  of  dress  were  half  a  century  ago  much 
oftener  to  be  seen  than  in  the  present  day ;  or,  rath- 
er, their  singularities  were  more  grotesque  than  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  day.  Jonn  Thomas 
Smith,  writing  in  1818,  says:  ^It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  person  possessing  the  smallest  share  of 
common  observation  to  pass  through  the  streets  in 
London  without  noticing  what  is  generally  denom- 
inated a  character^  either  in  dress,  walk,  pursuits,  or 
propensities."  At  the  head  of  his  remarks  on  the 
eccentricity  of  some  of  their  dresses  he  places  Miss 
Sophia  Banks,  Sarah,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joseph,  who 
was  looked  after  by  the  eye  of  astonishment  wher- 
ever she  went,  and  in  whatever  situation  she  ap- 
peared. Her  dress  was  that  of  the  Old  School;  her 
Barcelona  quilted  petticoat  had  a  hole  on  either 
side  for  the  convenience  of  rummaging  two  immense 
pockets,  stuffed  with  books  of  all  sizes.  This  pet- 
ticoat was  covered  with  a  deep  stomachered  gown, 
sometimes  obscuring  the  pocket-holes,  similar  to 
many  of  the  ladies  of  Bunbury's  time,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  prints. 

In  this  dress  she  might  frequentlv  be  seen  walking, 
followed  by  a  six-foot  servant,  with  a  cane  almost  as 
tall  as  himself  Miss  Banks,  for  so  that  lady  was 
called  for  many  years,  was  frequently  heard  to  re- 
late the  following  curious  anecdote  of  herself:  **  After 
making  repeated  inquiries  of  the  wall-vendors  of 
half-penny  ballads  for  a  particular  one  which  she 
wanted,  she  was  informed  by  the  claret-faced  wo- 
man, who  strung  up  her  stock  by  Mddlesex  Hospi- 
tal gates,  that  if  sne  went  to  a  printer's  in  Long 
Lane,  Smithfield,  probably  he  might  supply  her 
ladyship  with  what  her  ladyship  wanted.  Away 
trudged  Miss  Banks  through  Smithfield ;  but  before 
she  entered  Mr.  Thompson's  shop  she  desired  her 
man  to  wait  for  her  at  tne  comer,  by  the  plum-pud- 
ding stall.  *  Yes,  we  have  it,'  was  the  printer's  an- 
swer to  her  interrogative.  He  then  gave  Miss 
Banks  what  is  called  a  book,  consisting  of  many 
songs.  Upon  her  expressing  her  surprise  when  the 
man  returned  her  eigntpence  from  her  shilling,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  songs  he  had  given  her,  when 
she  only  wanted  one, — *What,  Uien!'  oteerved 
the  man,  '  are  you  not  one  of  our  characters  ?  I 
beg  your  pardon.'" 

This  lady  and  Lady  Banks,  out  of  compliment  to 
Sir  Joseph,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wool,  had  tlieir  nding-habits  made  of 
his  produce,  in  which  dresses  the  two  ladies  at  one 


period  on  all  occasions  appeared.  Indeed,  so  de- 
Rghted  was  ACss  Banks  with  this  ooeraU  coverbk^, 
that  she  actually  gave  the  habitpmaker  orden  Ar 
three  at  a  time,  and  they  were  called  Hkhhtm, 
TightwUf  and  Scrub,  The  first  was  her  best,  the  sec- 
ond her  second-best,  and  the  third -her  every-day  (me. 

Once  when  Miss  Banks  and  her  sisteiHn-law  vis- 
ited a,fiiend  with  whom  they  were  to  stay  seTeral 
days,  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  the;^  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  their  riding-habits.  Thehr  mend  had  a 
large  party  after  dinner  to  meet  them,  and  they  ot- 
tered the  drawing-room  in  their  riding-habits.  On 
the  following  morning  they  again  app^ired  in  their 
riding-habits ;  and  so  on,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everv  one  till  the  conclusion  of  their  visit 

Although  Miss  Banks  paid  great  attention  to  many 
persons,  there  were  others  to  whom  she  was  wanting 
m  civility.  A  great  genius,  who  had  arrived  a  qua^ 
ter  of  an  hour  befbre  the  time  specified  on  the  cud 
for  dinner,  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Miss  Banks  was  putting  away  what  are  sometimei 
called  rattletraps.  When  the  viator  obserred,  **It 
is  a  fine  day,  ma'am,"  she  replied :  **  I  know  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it  You  must  speak  to  my  brother 
upon  that  subject  when  you  are  at  dinner."  Not- 
withstanding the  very  singular  appearance  of  Miss 
Banks,  she  was,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  fiishion- 
able  whip,  and  drove  fouivm-hand.  Afiss  Banks 
died  in  1818. 

The  Eisq  and  Quern  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands. 

In  the  year.  1824,  their  savaee  Majesties  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  visited  England.  They  were  seen 
by  Miss  Berry,  who  has  thus  graphically  described 
their  visit : 

"  At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  I  went  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Lowenstein,  their  son,  and  my  sister, 
to  Mr.  Canning's,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  re- 
ceived for  the  first  time  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  all  the  best  society,  and  all 
en  grande  toilette  for  a  large  assembly  given  at 
Northumberiand  House.  Mr.  Canning  entered, 
giving  his  hand  to  a  large  black  woman  more  than 
six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion,  muffled  up  in 
a  striped  gauze  dress  with  short  sleeves,  leaving  un- 
covered enormous  black  arms,  half  covered  again 
with  white  gloves ;  an  enormous  gauze  turban  upon 
her  head ;  black  hair,  not  curled,  but  very  short ;  a 
small  bag  in  her  hand,  and  I  do  not  know  what  upon 
her  neck,  where  there  was  no  gauze.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  Minister  and  his  company  conid 
preserve  a  proper  gravity  for  the  occasion.  The 
Queen  was  roUowed  by  a  lady  in  waitin**  as  tall  as 
herself,  and  with  a  gayer  and  more  intelligent  coun- 
tenance. Then  came  the  King,  accompanied  by 
three  of  his  subjects,  all  dresse<^  like  him,  in  Eu- 
ropean costume ;  and  a  fourth,  whose  office  I  did  not 
know,  but  he  wore  over  his  ordinary  coat  a  scarlet 
and  yellow  feather  cloak,  and  a  helmet  covered  with 
the  same  material  on  his  head.  The  King  waj 
shorter  than  his  four  courtiers,  but  thev  all  looked 
very  strong,  and,  except  the  King,  all  taller  thwi 
the  majority  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  The 
two  ladies  were  seated  befbre  the  fire  in  the  gallery 
for  some  time. 

"  Mrs.  Canning  was  presented  first  to  them,  and 
then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glocester  and  the 
Prince  Leopold.  The  Queen  took  the  Duchws  ^ 
Glocester  by  the  arm  and  shook  it  One  should 
have  pitied  them  for  the  way  in  which  all  ej'es  were 
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turned  upon  them,  and  for  all  the  obaerradons  ther 
occasioned ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  mincui 
are  not  sufficiently  opened,  and  that  they  are  not 
civiDzed  enough,  either  to  notice  or  to  suffer  from 
it  From  the  gallery  Mr.  Canning,  still  holding  the 
Queen's  hand,  conducted  them  through  the  apart- 
ment and  under  the  verandah  of  the  garden,  where 
the  band  of  the  Guards'  r^ment,  in  uieir  full  uni* 
form,  was  playine  military  airs.  Her  savage  MajeiH 
ty  appeared  much  more  occupied  by  the  red-plumed 
hats  of  the  musicians  than  by  the  music.  She  ought 
to  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  the  officers'  helmet 
of  her  Court  surpassed  them  as  to  color.  From 
there  they  vere  conducted  into  the  dining-room, 
where  there  was  a  fine  collation.  The  two  ladies 
were  seated  alone  at  a  table  placed  across  the  room, 
and  ate  some  cake  and  drank  wine.  They  appeared 
awkward  in  all  their  movements,  and  particularly 
embarrassed  in  their  walk  ;  there  was  nothing  of 
the  fi-ee  step  of  the  savage,  being  probably  embar- 
rassed by  the  folds  of  the  European  dress." 

The  King  and  Queen  and  ui^r  suite  were  wan- 
tonly chai^ged  with  gluttony  and  drunkenness  b^ 
persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  **  It  is 
true,"  observes  l2)rd  Byron,  in  his  **  Voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  **  that,  unaccustomed  to  our  hab- 
its, they  little  regarded  regular  hours  for  meals,  and 
that  they  liked  to  eat  frequently,  though  not  to  excess. 
Their  greatest  luxury  was  0}'8terB,  of  which  they  were 
particularly  fond  ;  and  one  day,  some  of  the  chiefs 
naf  ing  been  out  to  walk,  and  seeing  a  gray  mullet, 
instantly  seized  it  and  carried  it  home,  to  the  ^reat 
delight  of  the  whole  party;  who,  on  recognizing 
the  native  fish  of  their  own  seas,  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  had  not  swum  hither  on  purpose  for 
them,  or  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  it  was  cooked  be- 
fore they  ate  it"  The  best  proof  of  their  moder- 
ation is,  however,  that  the  charge  at  Osborne's  Ho- 
tel, in  the  Adelphi,  during  their  residence  there, 
amounted  to  no  greater  an  average  than  seventeen 
shillings  a  head  per  day  for  their  table  :  as  they  ate 
little  or  no  butcher's  meat,  but  lived  chiefly  on  fish, 
poultry,  and  fruit,  by  no  means  the  cheapest  articles 
m  London,  their  gluttony  could  not  have  been  great 
So  far  from  their  alwa)'s  preferring  the  strongest 
liquors,  their  favorite  beverage  was  some  cider,  with 
which  they  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Cannina:. 

The  popular  comic  song  of  ^*  The  King  c»  the 
Cannibal  Islands  "  was  written  apropos  to  the  above 
royal  visit 
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A  NEW  complete  German  version  of  Byron  has 
iust  appeared  in  Berlin,  done  by  Alexander  Ncid- 
hardt  The  eight  volumes  are  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  two  thalers,  to  insure  a  general  circulation. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  great  Internation- 
al Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year  will  be 
a  grand  restaurant,  or  rather  series  of  restaurants, 
each  one  to  represent  the  cuisine  of  a  difierent  na- 
tionality, and  in  which  the  waiters  are  to  have  the 
distinct  costume  of  the  country  represented.  A 
correspondent^  speculating  upon  these  difierent  re- 
freshment rooms,  says :  "  The  Englishman  will  ex- 
pect to  have  his  roast  beef  and  ale ;  the  Yankee 
nis  pork  and  beans,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  green 
com ;  the  Dutchman  his  sauerkraut ;  the  Spaniard  his 
oUa  caldo  and  dulces ;  the  Italian  his  maccaroni ; 
the  Esquimaux  his  blubber ;  and  the  Chinaman  his 
rice  and  bird's  nests,  —  perhaps,  in  a  quiet  way,  a 
rat  or  00.    As  a  large  space  will  be  devoted  to  the 


Polynesians,  some  very  curious  culinaiy  preparalioni 
firom  that  quarter  of  the  globe  may  be  looked  for.**  • 

It  has  recently  been  discovered,  by  a  German 
chemist,  that  a  most  beautiful  scarlet  or  purple  dye* 
stufi*  may  be  produced  by  means  of  theme.  Were 
tea  the  only  source  whence  this  alkaloid  could 
be  obtained,  such  a  discovery  would  be  of  little 
value ;  in  reality,  however,  the  supply  of  theine  is 
practically  unlimited.  Ilie  leaves  of  the  Paulina 
sorbiliSf  and  those  of  the  Ilex  paraguensis,  —  the 
former  a  species  of  horsechestnut,  and  the  latter  a 
species  of  holly,  contains  five  per  cent  of  it,  which 
is  quite  as  much  as  is  afforded  by  the  very  best 
kinds  o£  tea.  Beth  these  grow  abundantly  in  Bra- 
zil, and  millions  of  tons  of  their  leaves,  which  fall 
annually,  and  are  applied  to  no  purpose,  might 
easily  be  utilized. 

A  tiNEAL  descendant  of  Bombastes  Furioso  ia 
favoring  the  English  public,  through  BlachooodCz 
Magazine^  with  a  remarkable  series  of  papers  enti- 
tled **  Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War."  Thu  gen- 
tleman is  such  a  prodigy  of  valor,  that  it  r^ly 
makes  one's  blood  curdle  to  read  his  only  too  moo- 
est  account  of  his  own  exploits.  The  puissant  knight 
does  n't  do  justice  to  himself.  With  fear  and  trem- 
blinswe  transcribe  a  page  from  his  memoirs :  — 

"Having  been  refused  the  General's  permission 
to  join  in  the  attack,  I  galloped,  on  my  own  ac- 
count, about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  hostile  sharpshooters, 
whose  particular  attention  I  at  once  engaged,  a  num- 
ber ot  bullets  fiying  round  my  head  unpleasantly 
quick  and  near.  Having  got  within  about  forty 
yards  of  their  position,  I  snouted  out  to  them  to  sur- 
render ;  but  in  the  fancied  security  offered  by  the 
broad  foaming  stream  which  flowed  between  them 
and  their  assailants,  they  treated  my  summons  with 
defiance,  and  answered  it  only  by  a  orace  of  bullets, 
one  of  which  nearly  cut  off  a  lock  of  my  hair. 

"  Exasperated  out  0/ all  patience  at  this,  I  spurred 
my  horse  and  dsished  with  a  tremendous  leap  into 
the  middle  of  the  creek,  and  for  a  moment  its  wa- 
ters seemed  to  close  over  my  head;  but  quickly 
surmounting  the  torrent,  my  £rave  horse  gallantly 
swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  and,  by  a  strenuous 
effort  of  eveiy  smew,  succeeded  in  scrambling  up 
the  steep  bank  to  the  high  ground  above.  The 
boldness  and  rapidity  of  this  feat  seemed  to  perfectly 
paralyze  the  objects  of  my  wrath^  —  a  corporal  and  a 
private  of  the  Sd  Indiana  Cavalry,  who,  as  I  pounced 
upon  them  with  uplifted  sux>rd,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees." 

We  ^ther  from  several  German  papers  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  concerning  the  mammoth  of 
Sibena.  Professor  Von  Baer  of  ot  Petersburg  has, 
in  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Vienna,  announced  the  discovery  of  another 
perfect  specimen  of  a  mammoth  in  Siberia.  It  is 
now  more  than  60  years  since  the  first  was  found, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  an  account  of  it  was 
afterwards  published  by  Adams.  The  greatest  inter- 
est attachca  to  the  discovery  of  this  woolly  elephant 
in  the  arctic  rc^ons;  but  the  rewards  offered  for 
their  discovery  miled  to  stimulate  search  for  them 
among  the  ivory  hunters  of  Siberia.  The  Imperial 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg  has  long  been  on  the 
lookout  for  additional  specimens,  which  are  occi^ 
sionally  found ;  the  news  of  their  discovery,  however, 
has  always  reached  civilized  regions  too  late  to  take 
anysteps  for  their  preservation. 

The  present  specimen  was  discovered  in  1864  on 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  near  Tas  Bay; 
and  as  &r  80  can  be  ascertained  the  specimen  has 
received  no  damage  except  the  removal  of  one  of 
its  tusks.  When  found,  the  skin  was  perfect, 
well  covered  with  hairs,  the  stomach  as  well  as  the 
remaining  soft  parts  seeming  quite  well  preserved. 
What  has  happened  to  the  bodv  in  1865  is  not 
known ;  but  when  we  remember  that  Adams  visited 
his  specimen  nearly  seven  years  after  its  disinter- 
ment, it  is  probable  this  mammoth  will  be  reached 
in  time  to  enable  the  naturalist  sent  to  examine  it  to 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  its  shape,  and  of  the  nature  of 
its  luur,  than  conld  be  gathered  by  Adams.  It  w 
particularly  to  be  hoped  that  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  will  tell  us  the  nature  of 
the  food,  and  give  us  some  data  to  solve  the  Ques- 
tion how  these  giants  came  so  far  north.  JPro- 
fesBor  Frederick  Schmidt,  well  known  as  a  geologist, 
has  been  sent  by  the  St  Petersburg  Academy ;  he 
has  undertaken  to  make  the  arduous  journey  in 
winter,  to  arrive  on  the  spot  in  spring,  and  by  next 
winter  news  may  reach  St  PetersDui^  of  his  success. 
Tidings  from  Firofessor  Schmidt  will  be  looked  for 
with  great  eagerness  by  all  geologists  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  character  of  toe  convulsions  of 
nature  (if  convulsions  they  were^  which  overwhelmed 
these  extinct  elephants  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Calcutta  Englishman 
gives  an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  a 
case  of  cholera,  apparently  in  an  advanced  stage,  by 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Chapman.  The  writer  wys :  '*  On  Sunday 
the  25th  February,  about  lO.SO  A  M.,  my  servants 
requested  me  to  go  and  see  a  man  who  they  said 
was  dying  of  cholera,  and  to  give  him  some  medi- 
cine. I  proceeded  to  the  place,  where  I  found  a 
man  l}ing  on  the  ground  in  the  greatest  agony,  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  cholera,  —  vomiting,  &c. ;  he 
was  much  emaciated,  and  to  me  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  sinking.  I  had  no  medicine  m  the  house. 
I  ordered  one  of  my  servants  to  go  round  among 
the  neighbors  and  try  and  get  some  medicine,  but  in 
this  I  was  unsuccessful  I  recollected,  however, 
having  read  in  the  Times  an  article  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Chapman,  M.  D.,  25  Somerset  Street, 
Fortman  Square  (of  which  I  had  taken  a  note),  in 
which  the  writer  advocated  the  use  of  a  bag  of  ice 
down  the  spine.  Feeling  that  if  I  did  no  good,  I 
could,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  do  no 
harm,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  whether  ice  would 
do  any  good.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count ofwhat  I  did,  and  as  to  what  the  results  were. 
10.80  A.  M.,  the  man,  a  Mussulman,  a  hackney-wal- 
lah, arrived  with  his  own  and  other  hackeries  from 
Calcutta.  He  had  been  for  two  or  more  hours  purg- 
ing and  vomiting  violently ;  voice  scarcely  audible ; 
pulse  imperceptible;  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet 
quite  cold.  He  was  throwing  his  legs  about  and 
twisting  his  body  in  great  agony;  he  compltuned 
much  of  thirst  I  ^ave  him  water  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  it  He  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast  11  A.  M.,  I  procured  some  ice  from  a  neigh- 
bor. Having  no  gutta-percha  bag  I  took  the  leg  of 
a  pair  of  flannel  trousers,  and  made  a  long  bag  to 
reach  from  between  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spine,  of  a  width  of  three  inches ;  into  this  I 
put  broken  ice  and  applied  it  on  the  spine.  Aflcr  I 
had  applied  the  ice,  the  purging  and  vomiting  ceased, 
and  by  11.20  the  spasms  were  much  diminished. 
11. SO.  The  patient  was  much  easier.  On  question- 
ing him,  he  «ud  in  a  very  low  voice  that  he  felt 


earner.  A  little  before  121  found  tiiat  his  poke  vai 
perceptibly  stronger,  and  that  fak  anns  and  ko, 
which  were  previously  as  cold  as  stones,  began  to  be 
slightly  warm.  The  flannel  in  whieh  the  ice  ira 
put  was  now  saturated  with  water,and  as  Dr.  Chsp> 
man  said  the  cold  was  to  be  a  dry,  not  a  wet  eoM, 
one  of  my  natives  suggested  the  use  of  a  bottle,  od 
which  I  got  a  preserved-frait  bottle  into  which  I  pot 
the  ice,  and  bad  the  bottle  held  against  the  inline. 
12.30.  No  more  vomitiQ^,  &c. ;  the  arms  and  kgi 
getting  warmer.  No  pam,  very  great  thint ;  I  let 
uie  man  drink  as  mach  as  he  liked.  From  this  time 
until  1.80  P.  M.,  I  kept  tlie  bottle  of  ice  on  his  back; 
when  findinjg  that  lus  hands,  arms,  Ws,  and  bodj 
were  becoming  hot  as  if  he  had  fever,  fremofed  tM 
bottle  of  ice,  and  as  I  was  aboot  to  leave  myhmae 
for  tiffin  with  a  neighbor,  I  told  my  khansamah,  if 
fever  came  on,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  ice  bottle 
a  bottle  of  hot  water.  AM.  I  returned  to  the  nan. 
He  was  fiist  asleep,  and  a  more  deadly  object  I 
never  saw.  At  6.30  he  awoke  and  asked  for  food. 
I  gave  him  some  thick  oonjee  with  sugar  and  brand/. 
7.30  AM.,  Monday  the  26th.  The  man  is  ntti^ 
up ;  convalescent,  but  weak.  He  wants  to  take  ha 
bullocks  and  hackery  away.  The  above  are  the 
facts  of  the  case." 

SEA  DREAMS. 

I. 

When  sprin^'floats  up  the  seas,  and  while 

The  fresh  airs  soothe  the  sense,  once  more 
In  the  blue  light  of  April's  smile 

I  pace  the  promontory's  shore ; 
Where  manv  a  day  with  friendly  books 

We  breatned  the  peace  of  ocean's  noon, 
Tin  high  in  dreamy  dusk,  the  rooks 

Pushed  woodward,  and  the  brightening  mooa 
Bounded  above  the  cloudy  wave : 

The  distant  lighthouse  glii^mered  red; 
Beneath  the  billow  swamped  the  cave, 

And  from  the  gray  of  sunset  dead, 
The  bell  tolled  fimm  the  inland  dark ; 

At  times  came  voices  from  the  main. 
At  times  remote,  the  watch-dog's  bark. 

No  change  is  here  but  in  the  brain, 
And  heart,  where  many  a  year  has  flown 

Without  thee,  on  the  summer  earth. 
Where  nature  now  seems  bright  alone, 

And  by  the  silent  winter  hearth. 

n. 
Here,  as  with  many-memoried  heart 

I  trace  our  green  walks  by  the  shore, 
I  pause,  to  pray  for  thee  apart. 

To  call  thee  to  my  side  once  more ; 
For  well  I  know  hadst  thou  the  power 

Thou  *dst  leave  the  brightest  heavenly  sphere, 
To  see  me  but  for  one  brief  hour; 

To  comfort  me  left  lonely  here. 
Well,  it  is  something,  still  to  dream 

In  nature's  silence  by  the  bay ; 
A^n,  recalling  love,  to  seem  ^ 
^Living  with  thee  this  one  brief  day, 
Which  now  haze-wildered,  swift  and  low 

Sinks  to  the  sea  in  mournful  gloom, 
Wliile  gusts  of  wind  from  the  gray  glow, 

And  passes  moaning  toward  thy  tomb. 
I  turn  my  back  upon  the  hill ; 

Fate  beckons  me  to  other  lands ; 
Night  spreads  before  me  wide  and  chill, — 

A  lonely  moon  and  endless  sands. 


y 
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PRINCESS  BAJ3CHKAW. 

Oh  ft  certain  munmer's  eveninff,  more  than  mxty 
yean  ago,  a  .can^oge  waf  djiving  wough  the  flhru)>* 
Denes  and  pleasure-groundB,  Eud  out  in  Fjigliiih 
taste,  of  an  estate  at  no  great  distance  from  Mos- 
cow. Far  from  enviable  were  the  feelii^  of  its  oc- 
cupant, a  tremblinff  jounc  (;irl,  who  had  brayely 
left  her  kindred  and  frien£  m  far^wi^  Ireland,  po 
pay  a  visit  of  some  years  to  a  lady  whom  she  had, 
never  seen.  The  visitor's  name  w;as  Miss  Wilmot, 
and  well  might  she  look  forward  with  dread  to  the 
prospect  berore  her.  For,  on  her  arrival  at  .St  Pe- 
;te|sb)Uff  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  she  had  fo^d  her- 
•elf,  to  ner  dismay,  Uie  object  <^  a  general  interest 
that  was  anyUnng  but  gratifying,'  since  it  arose  from 
^  terror  and  abhorrence  with  which  her  future 
protectress  was  regarded  by  Russians  and  JBnglish 
alike.  *^  I  was  told,"  sa^  Miss  WiUnot, — we  omit 
her  inaniedname  for  the  moment^  —  ^  that^e  lived 
in  a  castle  situated  in  a  dreair  solitude,  far  jremoved 
from  the  society  of  any  civilized  bein^  where  she 
was  ^•4>owerfiil,  and  so  devoid  of  pnnciple,  that 
she  would  invariably  break  open  and  rea^.  thelet- 
ten  which  came  to  me,  and  those  1 0ent  to  my 
friends,  taking  care  to  suppress  any  that  might  be 
diipkafing  to  her."  She  was  also  represented  as 
^  a  most  cruel  and  vindictive  person,  :violent  in  her 
temper,  and  destructive  of  the  lu^piness  of  every 
creature  who  was  nnfortunate  enough  to  approach 
her;  and,"  adds  Iifiss  Wilmot,  |*I  was  repeatedly 
warned  against  putting  myself  into  the  power  of  a 
tvrent,  from  which  it  Would  be  a  species  of  miracle 
^  I  escaped."  .H^re  iras  a  pretty  prospect  for  a 
little  Irish  girl,  some  two  thousand  mUes  from  her 
home !  For  a  moment  she  resolved  to  return  at 
once  to  England,  before  she  could  be  seized  in  the 
clutches  of  we  Offreas  she  had  come  to  visit,  but  some 
dim  idea  of  possible  iiijustice,  'together  with  a  strong 
spice  of  the  pride  that  scorns  to  ^ve  in,  ad  last  pre- 
vailed, and  Miss  Wilmot  detennmed  to  proceed  on 
her  journey,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  mm  the  English  ambassador,  to 
watch  over  her,  and  insure  her  saft  return  should 
she  wish  it  Nevertheless,  \t  was  with  an  aching 
!heart  she  approached  **  the  scene  of  her  threatened 
imprisonment"  Gates  and  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  she  proceeded  through  suites  of  apartments  to 
encounter  the  dreaded  mistress  of  the  house.  At 
,lei^gth  she  appeared :  the  queerest  figure  imaginable. 
A  ragged  silk  handkerchief  was  round  her  neck, 
and  a  man's  nightcap  on  her  head.  She  wore  also 
a  lon^  cloth  nrei^ooat,  with  a  large  silver  star  on  the 
left  side.    TiuB  strange-looking  perponage  was  no 


other  than  the  celebrated  Princess  ])aschk^w,  and 
in  spite  of  all  prognostications,  no  sooner  did  Mi^s 
Wilmot  set  eyes  upon  her  &ce,  *^  where  the  noblest 
^n^lities  of  nund,  blended  with  an  expression  of  the 
softest  sensibility,  awed  and  attracted  at  once,"  tlum 
her  pnyudices  n>rthwithgave  way,  and  she  accepted 
her  aa  a  friend,  handkerchief,  nightcap,  and  aU. 
"  There  was  something,"  says  Miss  Wilmot,  "  in  her 
reception  of  ane  at  once  so  dignified,  so  afiectionatc, 
90  true,  so  warm,  and  so  graowd,  that  it  went  to  my 
heart;  and  before  she  1^  uttered  a  word  except 
'  Welcome,'  I  felt  that  1  loved  her  mqce  than  any 
one  I  had  seen  since  I  quitted  m^  own  fiunily." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties  that  this  sudden 
friendship  remained  undiminished  to  the  last  day  of 
the  Princess's  life,  and  that  Mrs.  Bradford  (nee  Miss 
Wilmot)  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  her  friend, 
speaks  with  quite  eirlish  enthusiasm  of  her  *'  Rus- 
aaa  motiber."  Only  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time  was  published  an  autobiography  of  Princess 
Daschkaw,  written  at  Miss  Wilmot  s  request  during 
her  stay  in  Russia.  The  objections  of  a  relative  <u 
the  Prmcess,  resident  in  England,  prevented  its 
being  given  earlier  to  the  world,  and  toe  long  delay 
in  its  publication  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the 
slight  attention  the  work  appears  to  have  met  with 
in  England.  It  is,  however,  full  of  intereat,  and  weU 
deserves  perusal,  both  as  Uie  biography,  from  her 
own  pen,  of  a  most  extraordinary  woman,  and  as  a 

Picture  of  the  Court  and  times  of  <*the  Great 
latharine."  Meanwhile,  a  .slight  sketch  of  Princess 
Daschkaw's  life  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Catherine  Worontzow  (afterwards  Princess  Dasch- 
kaw) was  bom  at  St  Petersbuig  in  the  year  1744. 
She  made  her  d^btU  in  the  ereat  world  with  some 
q;>lendor  at  her  christening,  ue  Empress  Elizabeth 
holding  her  at  the  font,  ana  the  Grand  Duke,  whom 
she  afterwards  helped  to  dethrone,  standing  god- 
father. Her  mother  died  when  she  was  'very  young, 
and  Catherine  w^  at  first  consigned  to  the  care  o£ 
her  grandmother,  and  afterwanls  to  that  of  her 
uncle,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Russia,  who  allowed 
her  to  share  the  education  of  his  only  daughter,  her 
own  two  sisters,  Maria  and  Elizabeth  Worontzoff, 
being  already  maids  of  honor  and  residing  at  Court 
The  little  Cfaiherine  early  gave  indications  of  her 
afler-love  of  politics  and  dfairs  of  state.  As  a 
child,  her  greatest  pleasure  was  to  get  leave  from 
her  uncle  to  look  over  old  papers  reKting  to  nego- 
tiations and  treaties,  and  at  about  thirteen  a  violent 
thirst  for  knowledge  came  upon  her.  She  was  al- 
ready receiving  at  education  which  would  even  now 
be   thought  aoftcient,  being   instructed  in  four 


languages,  and  in  man/  other  thinss,  by  the,  best 
masters  St  Fetersbtirg  could  afford.     Bat  a  sus- 


^ 


ticjon  grew  up  in  her  mind  that  after  all  it  might 
desirable,  ev6n  for  a  woman,  to   knOW  other  ^ 


things  than  those  which  fitted  her  only  to  shine  in 
society,  and,  lacking  a  teacher,  she  resolved  to  mi- 
dertake  this  part  of  her  education  herself.  H«r 
love  of  reading  became  insatiably  Day  and  night 
she  pored  over  her  books,  persevering  even  when 
contmued  sleeplessness  began  to  teU  upon  her 
health.  She  tormented  all  the  distinguished  visit- 
ors at  her  uncle's  house  by  her  endless  questions 
about  "their 'several  countries,  their  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  laws,**  and  "  the  comparisons  to  which 
their  answers  often  led,  made  her  long  to  travel  and 
judge  for  herself."  Her  choice  of  books,  too,  was 
unusual  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  more  especially  in 
Russia,  where  female  education  was  extremely  su- 

Srficial.  She  mentions  as  her  favorites,  Bayle, 
ontesquieu,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  she  read  **  Hel- 
vetiuB  on  the  Understanding  "  twice,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  addition  to  her  library  of  an  Encyclopsedia, 
as  another  girl,  might  over  the  acquisition  or  some 
longKJOveted  trinket  At  fifteen,  while  not  as  yet 
going  into  society,  Catherine  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Daschkaw,  and  a  speedy  en- 
gagement followed.  Bat  an  event  whicn  colored 
her  after-life  almost  more  strongljr,  was  her  first  inter^ 
view,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  with  Catharine 
the  Groat,  then  Grand  Duchess.  One  can  easil;^  fancy 
the  fascination  which  this  brilliant  woman,  with  her 
unfailing  power  of  pleasing,  would  exercise  over  the 
imagination  of  an  enthusiastic  girl  of  fifteen,  longing 
for  sympathy  in  her  favorite  pursuits,  and  finding  it 
in  a  quarter  to  which  she  would  naturally  look  with 
reverence  and  admiration. 

From  that  hour,  Catherine  the  Little,  as  she  calls 
herself,  was  a  devoted  fnend,  adherent,  and  {^artisan 
of  Catharine  the  Great,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  her  service.  In  the  following  spring  the 
marriage  took  place,  and  Princess  Daschkaw,  as  we 
must  now  call  her,  after  living  for  a  year  or  two  with 
her  husband's  relatives,  who  seem  to  have  been 
worthy,  dull  people,  returned  joyfully  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  soon  established  herself  in  a  house  be- 
long ng  to  her  father,  between  that  city  and  Orar 
nienbaum,  where  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
then  residing.  Here  the  Princess  found  her  sister, 
the  Countess  Elizabeth,  installed  as  mistress  to  the 
Grand  Duke ;  and  becoming  more  and  more  di^stcd 
by  his  coarseness  and  imbecility,  she  threw  herself 
passionately  into  the  party  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
The  Granj  Duke,  however,  was  not  altogether  bad- 
hearted,  and  he  was  kind  to  the  Princess  in  spite  of 
repeated  snubbings  on  her  part  "  My  child,"  said 
he,  one  day,  "  you  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  it 
is  much  safer  to  deal  with  honest  blocklieads,  like 
your  sister  and  myself,  than  with  great  wits,  who 
squeeze  the  juice  of  the  orange,  and  then  throw 
away  the  rind."  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
however,  the  Princess  continued  a  faithful  partisan 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,  until  the  approaching  end  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  kin(lle<l  the  ambition  of  both 
ladies.  Wlien  at  length  it  became  clear  that  the 
empress  had  not  long  to  live,  Princess  Daschkaw 
rose  from  a  sick-bed  at  midnight,  and  hastened  to 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  Insisting  upon 
admittance,  the  Princess  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  Catharine  had  already  retired  to  rest 

The  Grand  Duchess  invited  her  friend  to  get  into 
bed  also,  and  a  conversation  was  held,  with  tears  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  during  which  some 


very  manifest  hints  were  thrown  oat  aa  to  tli»  eoanb 
of  action  present  to  the  mind  of  each.  It  is  a  queer 
picture :  tiie  two  ladies  comfortably  in  bed  tqgether, 
plotting  a  revolution  which  waa^to  end  in  the  'down- 
mil  of  the  sister  of  the  one,  the  ruin  and  murder  of 
the  husband  of  the  other,  and  upon  which,  in  some 
sort,  depended  the  fate  of  a  great  country  I  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  at  this  time  they  cmme  to 
any  more  definite  determination  than  thiat  of  sop- 
porting  the  cause  of  the  Grand  DucJiess  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  had  Peter  III.  been  somewhat  less  weak, 
and  less  devoted  to  Prussian  interests,  he  might  have 
peacefullpr  occupied  the  throne,  for  the  people  wel- 
comed him,  and  he  began  his  reign  with  a  tlunr  of 
popularity. 

But  ere  many  months  were  over,  he  had  disgusted 
the  army,  and  nad  stirred  up  the  flame  of  his  wife's 
hatred,  and  roused  her  indomitable  spirit,  by  an  al- 
most avowed  intention  of  divorcing  her,  in  order  to 
marry  her  rival,  the  Countess  Elizabeth.  Then  waa 
Princess  Daschkaw  in  her  glory.  Her  house  became 
a  rendezvous  of  conspirators,  and  she  unceasingly 
exerted  her  influence  to  win  Over  ofllcers  or  otrora 
who  were  wavering,  or  who  might  be  nsefbl  in  the 
scheme.  Peter  IIL  meanwhile  tranquilly  contbraed 
his  buffooneries  at  Oranienbaom,  and  if  a  whisper 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Princess  ever  reached  his 
ears,  he  may  prooably  have  thought  the  efibrts  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen  hardly  worth  semus  notice.  But  if 
such  were  his  views,  he  was  doomed  to  be  speedily 
undeceived.  Princess  Daschkaw  was  no  ordinsLrr 
woman,  and  being  assisted  by  the  brothers  Orio^ 
one  of  whom  was  at  this  time  the  lover  of  the  Em- 
press, the  plot  ripened  rapidly.  .  The  secret,  Ixnr- 
ever,  somehow  oozed  out  hefore  aU  things  were  in 
perfect  readiness  for  the  catastrophe,  and  before, 
alas  I  the  suit  of  men's  clothes  had  arrived  from  the 
tailor,  which  Princess  Daschkaw  had  ordered  lor  the 
occasion.  We  can  imagine  her  despiur.  Here  was 
Samson,  indeed,  shorn  of  his  strength,  fbr  she  dared 
not  leave  the  liouse  in  her  own  clothes.  However, 
she  sent  to  implore  the  Empress  to  come  instantly 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  conve3ned  orders  to  the  Guanu 
to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  her.  The  danger  now 
was,  lest  Peter  IIL  should  arrive  with  troops  before 
his  wife  could  reach  St  Petersburg,  and  by  closing 
the  gates  of  the  city,  frustrate  the  plan  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  poor  Princess  Daschkaw,  after 
a  miserable  night,  caused  by  the  fiuthleasnessof  that 
miscreant  tailor,  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  tne  Empress  had  arrived, 
and  had  been  proclaimed  head  of  the  Empire  by 
the  Ismaelofi*8ky  guards. 

Hastily  donning  a  gala  dress,  the  Princess  hur- 
ried to  the  palace,  and,  the  crowd  bein^  gv'cat,  s^ 
alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  was  pressing  throi^h 
the  throng  on  foot,  when  she  was  recoCTized  by  ue 
soldiers  and  officers.  Instantly  she  found  herself 
lifted  from  the  ground,  blessed  and  cheered,  passed 
over  the  heads  of  all  l)efore  her,  and  at  length, 
giddy  and  tattered,  triumphantly  set  down  in  an 
antechamber,  whence  she  speedily  hastened  to  em- 
brace the  Empress.  But  the  tame  fbr  rest  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  two  ladies  resolved  as  soon  as 
neccssarjr  business  had  been  despatched,  and  some 
ceremonials  gone  through,  to  move  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  to  Peterhoff.  For  this  purpose  they  each 
borrowed  the  unifbrm  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards. 
Princess  Daschkaw  must  have  looked  in  hers  like 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  she  much  astonished  the  sena- 
tors by  breaking  in  upon  their  grave  conferences 
in  that  costume  to  suggest  some  precaution  thai 
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had  been  ftrgoiten.  To^rards  eveniag  she  mounted 
lier  hone,  and' with  the  EmpreBB  set  off  for  Peter- 
lioff,  passing  in  reyiew  on  the  waj  twelve  thousand 
troopsy  besides  Yolunteers.  Arriyed  at  a  small  Til- 
lage named  Krasnoi  Kabac,  the  cavalcade  halted 
for  a  few  hours,  and  the  Empress  and  Princess 
Daschkaw  again  shared  *the  same  bed,  this  time  in 
a  cottage,  but  with  triumphant  hearts.  The  follow- 
ing evening  they  reached  Petethoff.  While  these 
things  were  transpiring,  the  feeble  Peter  IIL  was 
hurrying  to  and  fro  between  Oranienbaum  and  Pe- 
terhoff ;  any  fragment  of  courage  he  may  have  had 
deserting  mm  as  he  every  instant  received  fresh 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The 
brave  M  Marshal  Munich  entreated  him  to  strike 
a  blow.  ^  Czar,  your  troops  are  at  hand.  Let  us 
put  ourselves  at  their  head,  and  march  directly  to 
Petersbui^."  But  the  manly  advice  was  thrown 
away.  Peter  wandered  about,  fbrming  twenty 
schemes,  and  executing  none ;  sometimes  uttering 
furious  imprecations  against  his  wife,  sometimes 
dictating  useless  manifestos.  Munich  then  advised 
him  to  hasten  to  Cronstadt,  and  secure  the  fleet 
But  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  arrival 
was  greeted  with  a  bhout  of  *'  Long  live  the  Em- 
press Catharine ! "  "  Put  your  hand  in  mine,"  said 
Goudovitz,  *'  and  let  us  leap  on  shore.  No  one  will 
dsae  to  fire  on  you,  and  Cronstadt  will  still  be  your 
Majesty's."  In  vain.  The  coward  was  incapable 
of  forming  a  bold  resolution.  Munich  still  lu^d 
him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  uselessly.  He  returned 
to  Oranienbaum,  and  after  one  or  two  overtures  to 
Catharine,  which  she  treated  with  disdain,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  brought  to  Peteirhoff.  He 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  had  never  seen  him  berore,  preserved  a 
mournful  silence ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  raised  the 
old  cry,  "  Long  live  Catharine  I "  Cast^ra,  fK>m 
whose  '^Life  of  the  Empress  Catharine"  these  par- 
ticulars are  ta^en,  goes  on  to  narrate  the  roughness 
with  which  this  unfortunate  prince  was  handled,  of 
which  Princess  Daschkaw  makes  no  mention.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  soon  shut  up  in  a  remote  apart- 
ment of  the  palace,  whence  ne  was  conveved  to 
Mopsa,  where  ne  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Or- 
lom,  assisted  by  two  other  rufHans,  a  few  days  only 
after  his  wife,  attended  by  Princess  Daschkaw,  made 
her  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 

As  a  leeward  for  her  services.  Princess  Daschkaw 
received  the  order  of  St  Catharine,  and  a  grant 
of  about  24,000  roubles,  with  which  she  paid  her 
husband's  debts.  She  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed lady  of  honor  to  her  Majesty.  But  Catha- 
rine seems  soon  to  have  begun  to  grudge  her  the 
credit  she  obtained  for  her  share  in  the  revolution ; 
while  the  Orlofis,  jealous  of  her  influence,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  slighting  and  mortifying  her.  For 
the  present,  however,  she  continued  on  familiar 
terms  at  Court,  and  even  lived  at  the  palace  with 
her  husband,  and  dined  eveiy  day  with  the  Em- 
press, of  whose  rather  singular  recreations  we  have 
an  amusing  little  glimpse. 

Neither  Catharme  nor  Prince  Daschkaw  knew 
how  to  sing  a  note  of  music,  but  the  Empress  de- 
lighted in  performing  with  him  a  mock  vocal  duet, 
'^with  scientific  shrugs,  and  all  the  solemn,  self- 
complacent  airs  and  grimaces  of  musicians."  Then 
she  would  take  to  caterwauling,  now  to  purring; 
now ."  spitting  like  a  cat  in  a  passion,  with  her  back 
up,  she  suddenly  boxed  the  nrst  person  in  her  way, 
making  up  her  hand  into  a  paw,  and  mewing  out-s 


rageously."  In  such  dignified  feshion  did  "  the  Great 
Catharine"  disport  herself  in  her  *'  hours  of  ease "  I 
But  a  heavy  sorrow  was  impending  over  Princess 
Daschkaw,  m  the  shape  of  tne  death  of  a  husband, 
to  whom,  whatever  her  detractors  may  have  said, 
she  seems  to  have  been  stronglv  attached.  At 
twenty  vears  of  age  f^he  found  herself  a  widow, 
overwnelmed  by  debts  incurred  by  her  husbemd. 
Hie  energy  of  her  character  was  never  more  con- 
spicuously displayed.  She  resolved  not  to  part  with 
an  inch  of  her  son's  patrimonial  estates,  but  by  sell- 
ing her  plate  and  jewels,  and  living  in  the  strictest 
economy,  to  find  means  of  paying  the  creditors  with- 
out applying  for  help  to  the  Crown.  Accordingly 
she  established  herself  in  a  little  wooden  cottage, 
where  ^*  I  became,"  she  says,  "  my  own  steward,  my 
children's  nurse  and  governess,  as  well  as  guar- 
dian " ;  and  by  contracting  her  expenditure  to  500 
roubles  per  annum  (about  £  80)  she  managed  to  pay 
off  every  debt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

We  may  pass  lightly  over  these  years.  In  1 768, 
the  Princess,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Madame 
Michalkoff,  made  a  journey  through  France  and  to 
England,  during  which  she  seems  to  have  behaved 
much  like  a  child  let  loose  fitom  school  At  one 
hotel  in  her  route  she  was  horrified  at  finding  two 
pictures  conspicuously  hun^  up,  representing  de- 
feats oi  Bussians  by  Prussians,  l^ot  being  ridi 
enough  to  make  an  auto  e/a/e(^  these  works  of  art, 
she,  and  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Embassy 
at  Berlin,  procured  some  oil  colors  and  sat  up  all 
night,  changing  the  blue  and  white  of  the  conquer- 
ing Prussians  into  the  green  and  red  uniforms  of 
Russia,  thus  bloodlessly  restoring  the  victoiy  to  her 
countrymen  1  It  must  be  rememoered  that  she  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  She  seems  to  have 
much  enjoyed  this  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
became  acauainted  with  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  the 
latter  of  wnom,  she  tells  us,  with  naive  vanity,  ex- 
claimed, when  he  first  saw,  or  rather  heard,  her, 
^  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  even  her  ▼6ry  voice  is  the 
voice  of  an  angel ! "  Betuming  to  Russia,  she  re- 
mained there  for  about  five  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  she  resolved  to  visit  Scotland,  that  ner  son 
might  graduate  at  the  Edinbttt]gh  University. 

Pei&ps  the  happiest  years  m  the  Princess's  life 
were  those  three  which  she  passed  in  apartments  at 
Holyrood  House.  A  dtttinguished  society  gathered 
round  her:  Robertson,  ^1^,  Adam  Smith,  and  Fer- 
guson were  her  constant  associates,  and  her  mind 
was  well  capable  of  appreciating  theirs.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1 779,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  Prince  Daschkaw,  he  being  at 
that  time  just  sixteen  years  old.  Thereupon  the 
Princess,  her  son,  and  daughter,  set  off  upon  a  Eu- 
ropean tour,  and  these  are  a  ^  few  of  the  most  in- 
teresting "  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  brilliant 
mother  expects  the  boy  specially  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion on  his  travels :  **  The  nature  and  form  of  ^v- 
emment ;  the  laws,  customs,  influence,  population, 
commerce ;  the  physical  circumstances  of  countries, 
as  relating  to  soil  and  climate ;  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy ;  the  productions,  religion,  manners, 
resources,  real  and  fictitiovs,  with  reg^ard  to  public 
credit,  income,  taxes ;  and  the  different  conditions 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  I " 

Considering  that  the  unfortunate  Prince  must  al- 
ready have  been  crammed  with  knowledge  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  he  might  have  been  al- 
lowed, one  would  think,  to  make  a  tour  in  foreign 
countries,  with  somewhat  less  weighty  subjects  on 
his  mind.    But  the  Princess's  own  eneigy  was  un- 
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flawioe,  ajid  ber  interest  in  all  subjects  keen.  In 
Irelanif  she  "  friraueata  the  House  of  Parliament," 
snd  listens  witL  pleasure  to  the  eloquence  of  Gmt- 
t«n ;  in  Paria  she  becomes  Bcquaintuil  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  characteristically  laments  that  she 
slial!  soon  be  compelled  to  give  up  diuieing ;  in  Italy 
she  lionize*  moet  vicorousiyi  and  seems  lo  ^nd 
every  moment  in  either  mental  or  bodily  exertion. 
In  July,  1782,  Princess  Doaobkaw  returned  to  Sl 
Petersbm^,  and  it  is  a  significant  hint  of  the  state 
of  society  at  the  time,  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Prince  Daschkaw  hod  been  educated  with  a. 
■pecijjTiew  lo  faisbeeoiiimg  the  "bnenbt"  a£  Uie 
Emprcai.  To  do  the  Riiieesa  jurtiee,  nothing  «eaiiB 
to  have  lieen  fnrther  from  ber  intontions  than  eo  k- 
volting  a  scheme,  and  she  even  treated  the  idea  of 
her  son's  being  so  honored  with  most  astonishing 
coolnete,  when  it  was  pretty  plMnly  suggisted  to 
her  a  year  or  two  Inter,  Prince  Daschkaw  being  then 
about  twenty-two,  and  the  Empress  fiAy-nx  years 
old  I 

We  are  now  arrived  at  perhaps  tho  strangest  event 
in  Princess  Dascfakaw's  life.  With  all  her  versatil- 
ity of  talent,  she  had  never  boon  specially  a  literary 
woman,  —  politics  Bad  occupied  so  much  of  her 
time.  Her  aetonisliment  was  unibigned,  therefore, 
when,  at  a  bidl  given  by  the  court,  &c  Empress  sig- 
nified to  her  that  she  was  lo  be  appointed  —  of  all 
things  in  the  world  —  Director  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Princess  was  struck  dumb; 
when  she  was  able  to  speak,  she  aScctitd  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  jest,  at  the  same  time  eamcstiy  de- 
clining the  appointment.  The  Empress  continued 
to  press  it  upon  her. 

"  Appoint  me  direclieBs  of  your  Majesty's  warfiei^ 
women,"  cried  the  Princess,  "  and  you  shall  see  with 
what  zeal  I  am  capable  of  serving  you";  and  in 
pretty  plain  terms  she  intimated  tuat  such  an  ap- 
pointment would  rcmlur  her  less  ridiculous  than  the 
one  which  was  oiTercd  to  her.  The  Empress  bade 
her  recollect  that  some  of  those  who  had  recently 
filled  the  office  were  undeniably  her  inferiors, 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  cried  the  undaunted 
Princess,  "  for  those  who  oould  respect  themselves 
so  little  as  lo  undertake  a  duty  whic^  they  were  in- 
camblo  of  fulfilling  with  credit  to  themselves." 

The  Empress  was  obliged  lo  let  the  matter  drop 
for  the  moment;  but  she  was  determined,  and  the 
Princess,  of  eonree,  was  compelled  to  yield,  not 
without  a  very  spirited  rosUtanee,  for  she  was  keen- 
ly sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  her  position.  "  liere, 
then,"  she  Raj's,  "  I  was  in  the  situntion  of  a  beast  of 
biinlGn,  harocjaed  to  an  unwioldj^  and  disjointed 
machine,  without  any  regulating  principle  to  direct 
my  labors."  The  atfairs  of  the  academy,  moreover, 
hnd  been  long  ont  of  order,  and  a  root-and-branch 
reform  was  necessary.  Having  once  undertaken  an 
office,  however.  Princess  Oaschkaw  was  by  no  means 
a  person  to  let  the  grass  ^w  under  her  feet  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  attached  to  it ;  she  Im- 
mediately began  to  strain  every  nerve  to  fit  herself 
for  her  post,  and  a  few  days  after  what  she  calls 
"  this  strange  and  unheard-of  creation,"  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  academy,  addressed  the  members  and 
proleesors,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  pecuniary 
aifairs  of  the  estabhshment.  The  oatb  of  fidelity 
required  in  Ru«ia  from  all  who  hold  employment 
under  the  Crown,  was  not  dispenned  with  in  this 
case,  and  the  new  director  soon  went  to  have  it  ad- 
ministered. To  reach  the  chapel  where  the  cere- 
mony WB*  to  take  place,  she  had  to  pass  through 
the  chamber  where  the  senators  sat  in  council.    She 


Ibund  them  all  assembled,  and  in  their  place* ;  the]' 
rose  as  she  entered,  some  whom  she  knew  oomiug 

forward  lo  receive  her,  feeling,  douhlliss,  i ■'"' — 

able  surprise  at  "  the  singular  phenomenon 
man  within  the  walls  of  tbeir  august  i 

And  now  began  for  Princess  Daschkaw  twdre 
yean  of  incessant  and  intense  exertion.  A  slight 
account  must  suffice  of  what  this  wonderfiil  woman 
contrived  during  that  time  to  accompliiih.  By  iier 
economy  and  sajmcity  she  soon  brouglit  the  finanoca 
of  the  academy  into  a  flourishing  condition  ;  she  in- 
creased the  number  of  students  from  seventeen  to 
Mty ;  ertablisfaed  new  cevsea  of  tectum  in  maUi»- 
nulics,  Mcmetry,  and  Botural  iaetatfi  supetio' 
tended  Ue  prepontiiMi  of  new  and  koeufate  mapa 
of  the  provincet  i  and,  bM  ooateat  with  thii,  A*  ao- 
tuslly  eetaUidud,  mon  »  plan  <rf  her  own,  MMtbor 
academy,  of  whioh  she  beaane  preaident,  and  wUdt 
was  devoted  to  the  inqtroremcnt  and  ei^valioo  of 
the  Bosnan  ''"r*'^  Here  was  inunediately  be- 
gun a  comf' 
unknown. 


letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  "  i 
precise  tenm  of  all  the  wards  which  ]i*d  Mpa"*?*! 
reference  to  the  three  l^^at  autjecta  of  ma  ' 
politii*,  and  gofcmment !  Besides  all  Ibis,  she 
perlnt«nded  the  ereetion  of  the  binUing  at  the : 
Rii»<inu  academy ;  ihe  composed  m  Bias  »  dnua 
piece  which  was  pecformed  at  the  Emraeaa's  tb»- 
atrc ;  she  made  a  journey  into  Finland  with  ihe 
Empress ;  the  visited  her  own  two  or  three  conatry- 
places,  and  ^ept  a  keen  eye  (q>on  the  building  in 

Erocess  of  erection  npon  her  esiate  near  Ptiten- 
urg,  asmetime*  working  herself  with  the  aaino*, 
Visits  to  the  palace  ahn  claimed  a  largo  portion  of 


her  time.  But,  indefatigable  as  she  was, 
troubles  pressed  hard  mNm  her.  Her  dan^iter'* 
marriage  was  a  tnlure;  ber  son  made  a  counts  of 
which  the  disapproved ;  prtrfbmid  melanchcdy  op- 
prc!»<ed  her,  tempting  her  at  one  time  to  dntroj 
bentelf ;  and  though  she  sought  refuge  in  activity, 
she  KTew  at  length  wear)-  of  the  whiri  in  which  ao 
much  of  ber  life  was  spent,  and  wished  to  retire. 
The  Empress,  however,  would  not  accept  her  resig- 
nation, hot  granted  her  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  which  was  afterwards  extended  lo  a  third; 
but  befbre  its  completion,  the  death  of  Catharine 
the  Great  chaoged  the  ospoot  of  the  Princess's  at- 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  succeeded,  resented 
deeply  the  part  the  Princess  had  taken  in  dethron- 
ing his  fikther  so  many  years  before.  Ilcr  Jormal 
dismissal  from  her  offices  in  both  ncadi-miea  was 
not  long  in  arriving.  She  received  it  with  dig- 
nity, as  a  Tcleese  from  a  burden  bet'ond  har 
strength ;  but  she  bitterly  grieved  over  the  death  of 
the  Empress;  she  lamented  the  fate  of  her  country, 
abandoned  to  the  eapice  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  neini 
of  the  daily  edicts  of  arrest  and  banishment  did  not 
fail  to  reach  Troitskoe.  Her  health  l^led,  and  sha 
became  W17  ill.  Visiting  Moscow  for  the  purpose 
of  oblaining  alleviation,  she  had  scAreely  amved 
there  when  she  was  met  by  a  command  from  the 
Emperor  to  "  return  instantly  into  the  country, 
and  there  recollect  the  epoch  of  17G2," 

As  soon  as  possible  she  obeyed,  and  remained  at 
Troitskoe,  confined  to  bed  or  sofa.  iucApable  of 
movement,  and  in  ceaseless  p^.  But  the  Empft- 
ror  hod  not  vot  satisfied  his  vengeance.  An  otuer 
speedily  amved  that  Prineess  Daschkaw  should 
quit  IVoinkoe,  and  take  up  her  residence  upon  an 
estate  halon^g  to  her  son  in  the  northern  part  of 
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the  eoTemment  of  Novogorod.  To  appreciate  the 
croeity  of  this  sentence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  in  a  Bussian  December,  that  the  Princess 
was  suffering  from  a  painful  complaint,  and  that  the 
journey  had  to  be  performed  in  a  kibUkaf  a  half- 
open  carriage  on  sledges.  It  seemed  doubtful 
"vniether  she  would  reach  Eorotova  alive,  and  if  she 
did  80,  it  was  a  mere  hamlet,  in  upwards  of  sixty 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  situated  amidst  mo- 
rasses and  impervious  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  few 
peasants  and  their  priests.  Bub  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  emergency  of  her  life.  Princess  Daschkaw's 
spirit  rose  to  the  occasion.  Unable  to  move  without 
assistance,  she  was  conducted  to  church,  and  fearing 
to  waste  her  strength  in  adieus,  she  started  on  her 
loilg  journey  immediately  after  the  service.  Behold, 
then,  our  poor  Princess,  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
winter  journey  in  Russia,  sleeping  nightly  in  peas- 
ants' cabins,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  humcane 
blew  up  the  snow,  wandering  for  seventeen  hours 
in  i^orance  of  the  way,  expecting  to  be  frozen  to 
death,  or  devoured  by  wUd  beasts  during  the  xi^ht. 

However,  in  about  a  month,  more  or  less,  ^ro- 
towa  was  reached,  and  Princess  Daschkaw  estab- 
lished herself  in  a  cabin  where  her  three  femmes-de- 
chambre  shared  her  bedchamber  during  the  night ; 
another  cabin  was  occupied  by  her  daughter,  who 
accompanied  her.  The  enforced  change  of  air, 
however,  proved  beneficial  to  the  Princess;  her 
health  improved,  and  she  regained  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity.  Madame  Worontzoff  and  her  daughter 
came  to  visit  her,  and  the  Court  lady  of  other  days 
contentedly  amused  herself  with  "  some  books  which 
we  had  the  foresight  to  bring  from  Troitskoe,  a  few 
pencils  wMch  we  employed  in  sketching  the  6ui> 
rounding  scenery  on  our  deal  table,  wmch  every 
third  day  was  washed,  and  served  afresh  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  we  could  not  afford  paper,''  and 
with  '*  the  drollery  of  a  little  Cossack.^  But  fate 
had  not  destined  this  trial  to  be  of  long  duration. 
After  actually  despatching  a  courier  with  orders 
that  the  Princess  should  be  '*  deprived  of  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  kept  so  strictly  watched  as  to  be 
debarred'  from  all  communication  and  correspond- 
ence" with  the  outer  world,  the  Emperor  relented; 
and  before  the  winter  was  over.  Princess  Daschkaw 
had  received  permission  to  return  to  that  beloved 
Troitskoe  where  there  was  not  a  tree  in  the  shrub- 
beries that  had  not  been  i>lanted  by  her  own  hand, 
or  under  her  special  direction. 

We  may  hurry  over  what  remains  of  her  life.  She 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Moscow,  where  she  reigned 
like  a  little  aueen  among;  the  lingering  remnants  of 
the  Court  ot  Catharine;  no  man,  whatever  was  his 
rank,  presumed  to  sit  down  in  her  presence  with- 
out permission,  —  a  permission  not  always  granted. 
When  she  wished  any  one  to  give  a  ball  or  enter- 
tainment, she  sent  her  order,  and  given  it  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  she  far  preferred  living  in 
retirement  at  Troitskoe.  Her  life  there  is  thus 
described  by  one  who  knew  her  well :  '*  There  is  an 
originality  in  her  appearance,  in  her  manner  of 
speakingi  in  her  doing  every  description  of  thing, 
which  distinguishes  her  from  anv  other  creature  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of.  She  helps  the  masons  to 
build  walls;  she  assists  with  her  own  luuidsin  mak- 
ix^  the  roads ;  she  feeds  the  cows ;  she  composes 
music ;  she  talks  out  loud  in  church,  and  corrects 
the  priest  if  he  is  not  devout;  she  talks  out  loud  at 
her  little  theatre,  and  puts  in  the  performers  when 
they  are  out  in  their  parts;  she  is  a  doetor,  an 
apothecary,  a  surgeon,  a  farrier,  a  carpenter,  a  mag- 


istrate, a  lawyer ;  in  short,  she  daily  practises  every 
species  of  incongruity ;  corresponds  with  her  broth- 
er, who  holds  the  first  post  in  the  empire,  with  au- 
thors, with  philosophers,  with  Jews,  with  poets,  with 
her  son,  witn  all  her  relatives,  and  yet  appears  as  if 
she  had  her  time  a  burden  on  her  hands." 

In  Diderot's  works  is  found  a  sketch  of  Princess 
Daschkaw,  too  long  to  transcribe.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it :  "  Her  character  is  grave  ;  she 
speaks  our  lanmiage  fluently;  all  that  she  knows 
and  thinks  she  aoes  not  say,  but  what  she  says,  she 
says  simply  and  forcibly,  and  with  the  tone  of  truth. 
She  has  a  heart  lacerated  by  misfortune,  and  ex- 
hibits a  decision  and  grandeur  in  her  ideas,  as  well 
as  boldness  and  pride  in  her  mode  of  thinking. 
There  is  in  her,  also,  I  am  convinced,  a  profound 
spirit  of  rectitude  and  of  dignity .''  But  it  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  an  accurate  description 
of  her  character.  The  writer  already  quoted  pro- 
nounces it  impossible.  *'  Such  are  her  peculiarities 
and  inextricable  varieties  that  the  result  would  only 

appear  like  a  wisp  of  human  contradictions It 

seems  to  me  she  would  be  most  in  her  element 
at  the  helm  of  the  state,  or  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  or  fairmer-^neral  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  she 
was  bom  for  busmess  on  a  grand  scale,  —  which  is 
far  from  irreconcilable  with  the  life  of  a  woman 
who  at  eighteen  headed  a  revolution,  and  who,  for 
twelve  vears  afterwards,  governed  an  academy  of 
arts  ana  sciences." 

Princess  Daschkaw  survived  her  son,  and  died  at 
Moscow  on  the  4th  Januaryi  1810. 

A  STORY  OP  NO  MAN'S  LAND. 

I. 

The  New  Forest  is  almost  the  only  large  district 
left  in  England  which  has  not  been  invaded  by  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.  Yon  may  drive  or  ride  for 
miles  over  thousands  of  acres,  and  find  the  country 
in  exactly  the  same  state  that  it  was  lefl  by  the  Nor- 
man kings ;  the  roads  are  probably  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter, and  the  poachers  use  guns  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows;  but  except  in  th^  particulars,  the  same 
wide  commons  stretch  bleak  and  bare,  with  here 
and  there  a  withered  stump  bv  a  sullen,  black,  bog- 

fy  pool,  succeeded  by  beautiful  knolls  where  the  tsul . 
eer,  whom  the  **  Conqueror  loved  as  if  he  were 
their  frtther,"  enjoy  themselves  as  then,  with  pictu- 
resque oaks  and  beautiful  green  hollies  dotted  about 
as  m  a  park,  firom  amongst  wUch  William  Rufus 
mieht  ride  out  without  any  sense  of  incongruity;, 
while  old  Perkins,  who  earned  the  King's  bodv  in  a 
cart  to  Winchester,  lived  in  just  such  a  mud  hovel, 
dressed  in  much  sueh  a  dark  "surplice"  (smock 
frock^  and  leathern  leggings  as  his  descendant  who 
now  inhabits  the  same  spot,  naving  neither  risen  nor 
fallen  in  the  scale  during  almost  eight  hundred  vears. 
The  very  tongue  has  hardly  changed ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lingers  fondly  there. 

The  population  is  a  very  lawless  one,  living,  like 
their  ancestors,  on  wood<«teaUn^  and  poaching;  and 
of  ail  the  lawless  parts,  a  district  called  No  Man's 
Land  stands  pre-eminent.  The  old  Spartans,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  tbefl  was  not  a  fault  unless  it  were 
found  out:  No  Man's  Land  thought  the  same.  Their 
very  houses  were  stolen  from  the  waste  and  built  on. 
the  stolen  soil;  their  cows  a^nd  sheep,  and  pi^  and 
geese,  fed  on ;  the  commons  whence  came  their  peat 
fuel,  and  there  was  not  a  shilling  of  rent  for  any- 
thing paid  by  the  whole  community.  The  late 
Speaker  of  the  douse  of  Commons  teUs  how,  when 
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riding  with  the  ranger  (a  good,  ea87  man)  over 
these  parts,  they  both  took  notice  of  a  remarkably 
fine  oak.  Three  or  four  days  ailer  they  again  psuBsed 
the  place ;  the  tree  was  gone,  trunk,  branches,  —  not 
a  trace  of  any  kind  was  left  Hardly  any  notice 
was  tsJcen:  it  was  considered  the  custom  of  tlie 
country,  though  many  horses  and  carts  must  have 
been  required  to  carry  it  away. 

Every  mud  cottage  stood  separate.  In  the  whole 
hamlet  there  were  not  three  dwellings  together. 
Mud  has  not  a  tempting  sound,  but  it  is,  in  fiict, 
very  comfortable  wear,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  standing,  as  many  of  them  did,  in  their 
own  little  orchards  and  brilliant  gardens,  tiiey  were 
much  more  picturesque  and  pleasant  than  the  hid- 
eous red  boxes,  with  blue  slate  roo&,  thin  as  paper, 
that  are  succeedins  them.  The  most  substantial  and 
prettiest  of  them  Sn  belonged  to  the  parish  clerk ;  it 
possessed  a  second  story,  and  was  partly  built  of 
brick ;  for  Silas  Russell  was  a  considerable  man  in 
tiiose  parts,  —  "a  rich  fellow  enough,  and  a  fellow 
who  had  had  losses,  and  one  who  had  two  gowns." 
He  lived  nearly  two  miles  from  the  little  village 
church,  but  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  hamfot 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  who  could  read,  there 
had  been  no  ^hoice  in  the  matter.  He  was  as  proud 
of  his  rare  accomplishment  as  Beauclerc  himsell;  and 
as  knowledge  was  power  even  in  No  Man's  Land,  he 
was  greatly  considered  for  it.  His  house  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  hill  sheltered  from  the  north,  with 
an  orchard  of  merries  (the  little  black  cherry)  about 
it,  and  a  passion-flower  trained  over  the  m>nt,  for 
the  climate  is  almost  as  mild  as  Devonshire ;  while 
the  little  garden  made  a  gorgeous  show  in  June,  with 
great  red  peonies,  bine  larkspurs,  and  golden  mari- 
golds. 

It  was  Sunday  midday,  and  he  and  his  grand- 
daughter were  just  returning  fix>m  the  "  bemn  "  of 
his  old  wife.  He  did  not  speak,  and  Rachel,  always 
rather  afraid  of  him,  dared  not  begin.  At  last  they 
reached  the  door ;  the  empty  house-place  seemed  to 
strike  cold  on  the  old  man, — the  vacant  chimney- 
comer  where  they  two  had  sat  opposite  each  other 
for  60  many  years,  and  he  spoke  out,  but  it  was  not 
a  sentimental  grief.  "  Eh,  but  she  were  fallen  away 
to  nothing ;  she  var  a  perfec*  notamy.  *  Small  heft 
shall  I  be  to  carry  to  the  lictun,'  says  she ;  and  she 
var  that  sure.  But  it  were  a  fine  berrin,  chile,  and 
a  sight  of  voke,  and  they  all  spoke  as 'how  she  were 
a  terriablc  good  woman." 

And  so  poor  old  Lizzie's  funeral  oration  was  done. 

Rachel  Russell  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  the  type 
common  in  those  parts,  small  ana  well-made,  with 
delicate,  refined  features,  and  what  would  be  called 
elegance  in*  another  class  in  all  her  motions  and 
looks.  She  was  an  orphan.  There  is  nothing  but 
association  in  names ;  no  high-bom  sound  was  there 
to  any  one  who  heard  hers.  Russells  were  exceed- 
ingly common  about  there,  and  no  one  saw  anything 
the  least  iilCongruous  in  dirty  old  Howard  the  black- 
smith, or  Stanley  the  gypsy  tinker  in  the  lane. 

Old  Russell  was  exceedingly  particular  about  his 
grandchild ;  no  one  was  **  aUowed  "  about  the  place, 
and  it  was  so  lonely  that  his  task  would  have  seemed 
easy ;  but  as  when  a  flower  comes  out  in  the  forest, 
the  bees  appear  where  none  were  to  be  seen  before, 
so  if  there  is  a  pretty  giri,  those  ne'er-do-weels  young 
men  will  find  her  out;  and  poor  Russell  was  sadl^ 

Eut  about  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  in  his 
error  at  the  species,  that  they  were  necessary  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  old  ones,  who  alone  he 
thought  worthy  to  inherit  the  earth. 


Their  nearest  neighbor  was  an  old  woodcutter,  a 
widower,  whose  children  had  all  left  him  except  flie 
youngest,  Maurice.  He  was  a  tall,  well-grown  strip- 
ling, about  one-and-twenty,  with  a  pleasant  face,  not 
in  the  least  handsome ;  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  stag, 
and  the  fleetest  runner  in  the  parish.  He  was  nip- 
posed  to  help  his  father  in  the  wood,  and  if  they  both 
combined  less  lawful  callings  with  their  nominal  one, 
No  Man's  Land  did  not  uiink  the  worse  of  them. 
Old  Lizzie  Russell  had  been  very  fond  of  the  striv- 
ing woman  who  had  died  of  hard  work,  and  Maurice 
and  Rachel  had  known  each  other  from  babies; 
many  were  the  wood-pigeons'  eggs,  the  feathen  of 
woodpecker  and  jay,  that  were  among  her  treasurei 
in  those  old  days.  And  now,  if  he  met  her  coming 
home  with  a  bundle  from  the  shop,  four  miles  ofl, 
there  was  no  harm  in  his  canying  it  for  her,  or  in 
his  helping  with  a  yoke  of  water  m)m  the  little  well 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  orchard ;  for  he  had  been 
scarcely  allowed  to  come  within  the  house  since  the 
old  woman's  death.  Everything  looked  fiur  for  the 
pair ;  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her, 
however,  they  were  still  on  their  old  friendly  foot- 
ing, and  old  Silas,  who  did  not  like  the  prospect  of 
losing  his  grandchild,  could  not  have  objected  in  die 
long  run,  when  —  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
Government,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  number 
of  great  people  went  in  and  out,  with  whom  Mao- 
rice  and  Rachel  did  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
much  to  do.  There  are  many  clever  books  written 
to  prove  what  small  causes  led  to  great  events;  cm 
verre  <fean  turned  out  the  Duchess  of  Marlborou^ 
and  changed  the  fiite  and  policy  of  Europe.  My 
great  work  shows  that  great  things  have  a  multitude 
of  small  tails  which  they  know  nothing  about 
Among  a  number  of  changes  and  cries  for  reform, 
there  had  been  an  outcry  about  the  malvenations 
of  the  Forest.  The  old  ran^r  was  dead,  and  the 
new  Ministry  appointed  a  fresh  one,  who  b^aii  his 
reign  as  b  the  fashion  of  new  brooms.  The  Keeper 
of  that  part  of  the  district  was  a  very  worthy  dd 
butler  belonging  to  the  last  dynasty,  who  never 
stirred  out  atlcr  eight  o'clock,  and  knew  as  much 
about  woodcraft  as  a  cobbler. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  &^ 
ther  in  the  wood,  at  a  lodge  in  a  most  beautifiil  situ- 
ation on  a  hill  overlooking  the  country  for  miles 
round.  Great  sweeps  of  wood  fdtemating  with  wild 
heathery  commons  stretched  out  to  the  Channel, 
the  blue  sea  and  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  beyond,  —  "  the  Island,"  as  it  is  fondly  called, 
—  and  a  white  sail  like  a  gull's  wing  here  and  there. 
It  was  surrounded  by  tuns  of  beech  and  holly  set 
on  the  short  green  sward,  the  boughs  from  which 
strewed  the  ground,  cut  in  winter  as  fodder  for  the 
deer,  who  loved  and  fi^quented  the  spot,  and  were 
to  be  seen  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  glades  between 
the  groups  of  trees  which  are  scattered  about  as  in 
a  magnincent  park. 

On  this  pleasant  place  of  mnch  play  and  little 
work  came  the  terriWc  shadow  of  reform.  But 
abuses  were  long-lived  in  those  days,  and  afier 
much  talk  of  stricter  management,  in  a  little  while 
matters  subsided,  and  the  anticlimax  of  the  magiuii- 
cent  plans  of  improvement  was  that  the  under^eep- 
er  was  desired  to  take  an  assistant 

He  was  not  long  in  appearing, — one  Ralph  Lev- 
erton,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  a  few  miles  off, 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having  the  best  po'*™ 
chance  of  circumventing  the  poachers  by  ^'^^JJ't 

Iiractised  in  all  their  ways.    He  was  a  rery  gooj 
ooking  fellow,  tall  and  straight,  with  carting  black 
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hair,  and  keen  ejres;  and  in  his  black  velveteen 
coat^  and  long  gaiters,  looked  the  very  ideal  of  a 
yonng  gamekeeper. 

He  was  known  to  most  in  the  village,  but  he  grad- 
uated, as  it  were,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  ap- 
pointment, when  the  congre^tion  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  discussing  him  outside  in  the  church  porch, 
and  watching  withm  how  he  joined  in  the  hymns. 

After  church  he  seemed  to  think  that  so  great  a 
man  might  pick  his  company;  and  as  Rachel  was 
decidedly  the  prettiest  gin  there,  he  Joined  the  old 
elerk  at  the  first  stile,  ostensibly  to  inquire  about  a 
deer's  run  near  the  house,  and  walkea  home  with 
them,  Rachel  keeping  shyly  by  her  grandfather  with 
her  prayer-book  wrapped  in  a  red  pocket-handker- 
chiei.  The  old  man,  however,  did  not  ask  him  in 
when  they  reached  the  cottage,  and  rather  fought 
shy  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

After  that,  however,  Ralph  was  constantly  in  and 
out ;  sometimes  **  would  Master  Russell  eive  him  a 
cup  of  mead,"  or  lend  him  a  hammer,  or  he  brought 
a  bit  of  newspaper,  only  three  weeks  old,  containing 
0ome  wonderful  battle  or  murder  for  the  erudite 
clerk. 

Rachel  did  not  much  like  him ;  but  she  was  very 
young  and  innocent ;  she  never  looked  forwards,  he 
rather  amused  her;  he  had  seen  the  great  world,' 
had  been  even  as  far  as  **  Hampton,"  and  she 
thought  it  very  good-natured  of  him  to  look  in  on 
ihem. 

Maurice  had  been  away,  selling  wood  for  his  fikther, 
who  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatics,  and  the  few 
times  he  had  been  near  the  clerk's  house,  he  had  not 
**  chanced  "  on  Leverton ;  but  one  day  when  he  came 
to  the  well  at  the  time  Rachel  generally  fetched  her 
water,  he  saw  Ralph  saunter  slowly  out  of  the  house, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  like  an  AoMtie,  and  go 
whistling  up  the  hill.  Poor  Maurice  was  dumfoun- 
dered ;  his  noly  place,  where  he  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  enter,  to  be  profaned  by  such  a  man ;  for  Lever- 
ton's  character  was  not  particularly  ^ood ;  and  more- 
over, he  regarded  the  ex-poacher  with  something  of 
the  feelings  of  a  soldier  towards  a  deserter.  jHiat 
evening  Rachel  did  not  come  to  the  well ;  probably 
Ralph  nad  carried  her  water  for  her,  and  Maurice 
went  home  in  a  towering  rage. 

He  did  not  manage  to  see  her  for  the  next  few 
days,  while  he  was  numng  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 
At  last  one  evening  she  was  tripping  across  the  for^ 
est,  the  nearest  way  home ;  there  was  no  path,  only 
the  (umless  tracks  of  the  cows  in  and  out  of  the  holly 
and  thorn  thickets,  and  round  the  great  beech  and 
oak ;  the  long  level  rays  of  the  sun  lay  on  the  tall 
fern,  and  touched  the  beautiful  green  mossy  trunks 
of  the  beech,  which  looked  like  velvet,  the  evening 
shadows  crept  in  and  out,  end  nothing  stirred  but  a 
squirrel,  chattering  at  her  as  she  passed,  or  the  rus- 
tle of  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves  where  a  hind  stole 
away. 

Presently  she  heard  a  nearer  rustle,  and  turning, 
found  Maurice  at  her  side;  she  ^ve  him  such  a 
tdlght  look,  her  face  beamed  with  such  genuine 
pleasure,  that  his  wrath  subsided  at  once. 

^  Why,  Maurice,  where  ha'  ye  been  this  age,  like  ?  " 
^  Out  o  sight,  out  o'mind,*  said  he,  sadly ;  ^*  you  've 
had  other  wings  to  mind  nor  mindin'  o'cne,  Rachel." 
She  looked  up  surprised,  and  then  blushed  deeply  at 
the  expression  in  Maurice's  face.  **  He 's  abeen  in 
and  out,  out  and  in,  most  days,  I  da  know,  Rachel 
I  'd  swaUer  it,  and  never  miake  no  mnoan,  but  that 
I  da  know  he  be  na  fit  for  thee ;  he  be  a  loose  hand, 
ft  wild  chap  that  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  and  he 


means  no  good  bv  thee.  'Tain't  'cause  1  hate  one  as 
have  atumed  on  his  own  trade,  darling ;  there 's  deep- 
er wrong  nor  thissen ;  ask  them  as  da  know  Ralph 
Leverton.  Do  ve  love  un,  Rachel,  dear  ?  "  he  said, 
tenderly  and  sadly.  "  I  ha'  little  to  offer,  heaven  do 
know ;  but  I  ha'  loved  thee  ever  sin'  thou  werst  so 
high,  wid  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  strength.  I  've 
never  alooked  at  ere  a  lass  only  thee.  I  \i  twoil  all 
a  man  mid  to  make  thine  a  happy  life,  --  God  bless 
thee." 

In  her  sudden  terror,  she  sat  down  where  she  stood, 
among  the  fern,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
As  Maurice  had  been  speaking,  she  remembered 
her  first  instinctive  repugnance  to  Leverton;  that 
strange  power  by  which  natures  perfectly  innocent 
and  ignorant  of  evil  detect  by  instinct  what  more 
practised  minds  often  miss ;  as  if  endowed  with  an 
additional  sense  for  their  preservation,  if  they  would 
but  listen  to  it.  Leverton  had  unconsciously  modi- 
fied his  ordinary  bold,  reckless  look  and  manner 
when  he  came  near  her  gentle  purity,  as  you  would 
hardly  speak  harshly  to  a  fawn,  and  her  first  impres- 
rion  had  worn  off. 

A  very  wise  woman  once  sud  that  she  often  al- 
tered her  first  impression  of  a  person ;  that  as  she 
knew  more  of  a  character,  she  modified  her  opinion 
very  much,  but  that  she  always  came  back  to  the 
first,  when  the  mind  had  been  quite  unprejudiced, 
and  the  insdnct,  which  is  fiur  stronger  in  women  than 
men,  had  had  fkir  play. 

Poor  Rachel's  cogitations  were  not  so  abstrusci 
though  they  came  to  the  same  end.  She  instinc- 
tively felt  that  what  Maurice  said  was  true;  she 
remembered  her  earlv  impression  against  Leverton ; 
could  it  be  possible  tfiat  she  could  care  for  this  man  ? 
Then  came  up  before  her  the  frank,  heartv  nature 
that  was  stanoing  near  her,  the  loving  and  tender 
hand  which  had  always  been  helpful  in  her  little 
perplexities,  and  the  tears  began  to  start  through 
ner  fingers.  It  took  a  long  time,  or  it  seemed  so  to 
him,  for  her  little  mind,  so  unpractised  in  reading 
its  own  or  others'  emotions,  to  get  so  fkr ;  and  poor 
Maurice  standing  on  thorns  watching  her,  and  at 
last  seeing  her  team,  thought  it  was  afi  up  with  him 
and  turned  away  with  a  sort  of  smotherea  groan. 

"  Good  by,  Rachel,"  he  said,  and  he  swore  with- 
in himself  (though  in  his  rude  chivalry  he  thought 
it  unmanly  to  tlifeaten  her  with  it),  that  he  'd  "  list 
next  day." 

^*  Bide,  Maurice,  bide,"  cried  Rachel,  leaping  up 
in  terror,  **  I  carena  naught  for  yon  man."  "  But 
then  you  care  naught  for  me  either,  Rachel,  I'm 
feared,"  answered  Maurice  with  a  bound  back  to 
her  side ;  but  his  arm  round  her  waist  certainly  be- 
lied him.  Rachel,  however,  did  not  push  it  away ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  lifted  up  her  HtUe,  shy,  blush- 
ing, tearful  face  for  him  to  kiss, — at  least  that  was 
the  result,  the  first  he  had  ever  given  her ;  and  then 
the  two  sauntered  together  into  paradise,  through 
that  open  door  still  left  for  poor  scrubby  earth,  as 
some  people  consider  it 

Then  Kachel  crept  quietly  i  home,  and  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  or  her  grandfather's  remarks,  an- 
swenng  yes  or  no  at  random  all  the  evening,  "  for 
the  beating  of  her  own  heart  was  all  the  sound  she 
heard,"  while  she  lived  that  one  hour  over  and  over 
again. 

Leverton  was  not  long  in  finding  out  tiie  differ- 
ence of  her  manner.  Sne  had  never  shown  him 
anything  more  than  simple  civility,  but  now  she 
looked  nuttered  instead  of  amused  when  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  he  very  soon  guessed  the  cause. 
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Next  he  dogged  her  fix>t8(ep6,  avd  found  the  two  to- 
getiier.  Maurice  had  been  woridng  hard  to  find 
aome  settled  occupation,  when  he  thought  he  might 
go  to  the  old  clerk  with  a  better  chance  of  succeas. 
One  evening  Bachel  heard  his  low  whistle  near  the 
cottage  ana  stole  out  to  hear  news  of  his  plans, 
tnieylin^ered  just  a  little  toalong  at  the  edge  of  the 
orcliard,  Didding  ffood  by  a  little  too  often,  for  Lev- 
erton  passed  hy  the  edffe  of  the  wood  and  scowled 
like  the  fiend  at  the  sidt  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He 
went  immediately  by  the  back  of  the  house  in  to  t^e 
old  clerk. 

<<  Do  ye  know  where  be  Rachel  at  this  minit,  Mas- 
ter Eussell  ?  that  young  scoundrel  Maurice  and  she 
be  colloguing  in  the  orcnat  at  the  stile."  Old  Silas 
hobbled  Out  in  time  to  see  the  parting,  and  when 
Bachel  turned  homeward  she  met  his  angry  growls, 
as  he  seized  her  arm  and  dragged  her  into  the  cot- 
tage, vowing  that  Maurice  should  never  darken  his 
doorstep,  a  oeggarly  fellow,  who  would  never  own 
naught ;  a  chap  as  were  no  use  to  nobody,  Soc. 

Poor  Bachel  led  a  sad  time  of  it.  Ker  grand- 
father hardly  let  her  go  out  of  his  sight  Leverton 
continued  to  frequent  the  house.  Bachel  had  till 
now  been  a  mere  plaything  for  a  spare  half-hour: 
his  inclination  for' her  woiud  probably  have  died 
away  if  all  had  been  smooth,  but  it  became  ver^ 
earnest  now  that  she  todc  so  much  winning.  His 
whole  soul  was  bent  upon  catching  Maurice  m  some 
act  which  might  ent^  a  long  imprrisonment  upon 
him,  and  so  &p9Be  6f  him  mr  a  time.  He  hated 
him  as  an  overliearing  nature  detests  what  stands  in 
the  path  to  its  will. 

Maurice  had  kept  out  of  the  wajr  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  that  poor  Bachel  misht  not  suffer, 
and  had  continued  his  earnest  search  K>r  permanent 
work  which  yet  diould  not  take  him  out  of  the  dis- 
trict (which  your  true  forest  autochthones  hate  like 
death).  One  fine  autumn  Sunday,  however,  he 
went  up  to  church,  keeping  rather  apart  from  the 
scattered  groups  out  of  the  different  cottages.  The 
church,  budt  of  flint  with  stone  quoins,  stood  on  a 
little  hill  apart  from  any  village,  with  some  beauti- 
ful old  elms  and  picturesque  oaks  round  it.  The 
only  dwelling  in  sight  was  an  old  farm-house,  the 
remains  of  a  larse  manor  which  had  belonged  to 
one  of  the  regicides,  who,  on  windy  nights,  without 
his  head  (I  suppose  as  an  appropriate  punishment, 
in  which  case  the  tradition  was  curious  as-  an  indica- 
tion of  feeling  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  death), 
drove  four  headless  Eorses  down  the  hollow  lane  to 
the  churchyard ;  he  was  not  pleasant  company*  to 
meet,  and  that  side  of  the  hill  had  rather  an  evil 
savor.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ran  a  little  river 
with  a  footbridge  across  it.  Beyond  lay  the  few 
fields  of  the  parsonage,  and  round  in  every  direc- 
tion the  great  forest  folding  in  on  all  sides.  On 
week-days,  it  was  a  most  soutary  {dace,  on  Sunday 
it  served  as  the  rural  Pall  Mul  or  Hyde  Park; 
staid  old  laborers  who  never  met  on  other  days, 
interchanged  the  gossip  of  the  week,  or  more  ofien 
sat  in  dignified  silence,  sunning  themselves  in  the 
porch.  The  ivy  which  covert  tower  and  walls 
with  a  thick  green  coat,  and  even  crept  through  the 
roof  and  hung  within  in  long  festoons  unminmul  of 
rural  deans,  1^  a  trunk  like  a  tree,  and  the  boughs 
stuck  out  three  or  four  feet  fi?om  the  wall.  It  was 
clipped  up  to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  form  a  shel- 
ter or  pent-house  from  the  rain  and  sun,  under 
which  stood  a  row  of  men  with  their  backs  leaning 
against  the  walL  It  was  almost  as  great  an  orde^ 
for  a  young  girl  to  pass  this  raking  £e  of  eyes  into 


church,  as  for  the  sqniro's  daqg^ter  to  petibna  htr 
first  minuet  at  her  fi^t  ball, — the  most  tremeBdoqs 
exaction  which  society  ever  made  on  a  modest  yowiig 
girL 

Bachel  was  sitting  on  the  tombstone  of  her  .granii- 
mother  (whom  she  sorely  missed),  in  a  q^iet  part  ^ 
the  chorchyard,  just  before  the  service,  while  the 
old  clerk  was  busy  inside.  She  sat  sad  4Uid  silent, 
playing  with  little  Beuben,  youngest  of  ten  hoys  at 
one  of  her  few  acquaintances,  when  Maurice's  Toioe 
sounded  close  to  her. 

^  She  var  a  good  fnc^nd  to  me,"  he  muttered, 
looking  at  the  grave;  then  tmming  to  her,  ^IVe 
abrought  thee  a  posv,  Bachel.  I  got  un  firom  the 
squeer's  gardener  (Uiia  was  four  miles  away).  I 
dunna  knaw  what  name  thou  givest  they  flowersi 
hut  my  mother  called  urn  *■  love  in  idles,' "  and  he 
put  a  bunch  of  purple  and  yellow  pansies  with  their 
velvet  leaves  into  her  hand.  She  looked  up  with  a 
bright  smile  and  a  blush,  «aid  nothing,  but  put  the 
flowers  into  her  bosom.  The  panon's  bell  was  nix- 
ing, and  with  Beuben  and  his  mother  she  followed 
the  congregation  who  trooped  in.  But  Leverton 
had  seen  it  all,  and  as  he  followed  Maurice  into  the 
church,  he  fuid  in  a  loud  whisper,  so  that  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  porch  could  hear,  **  What,  he 's 
afiraid  now  of  going  after  the  stag  and  will  onfy 
run  afler  the  women."  Maurice  ground  his  teeth, 
but  did  not  turn. 

It  was  true  that  he  had  not  been  "  out "  for  a  loiig 
time,  hot  not  with  the  Ifiast  idea  of  growing  steady, 
aB  the  polite  world  may  suppose.  It  is  abnost  Im- 
possible for  a  settled  state  of  society  to  realize  the 
feelixics  of  peasants  in  those  parts  in  those  daysL 
The  Crown  u  such  an  extremelv  imp^sonal  propn- 
etor,  its  rights  are  held  so  lightly,  its  duties  are  still 
less  considered ;  the  deer  are  such  thoroughly  wild 
animals,  that  the  land  seems  to  belong  to  no  one, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  nobody;  and  the  result  alto- 
gether was  that  no  ^oung  man's  conscience  was  .91 
all  more  hurt  by  gomg  out  after  the  deer  than'  the 
Hon.  Mowbray  Plantagenet  suffers  remorse  in  a 
Canadian  forest  goins  loter  an  elk.  It  was  a  trial 
of  skill  between  gehtiemen  of  different  prc^esskona : 
if  the  poacher  caught  the  stag,  well ;  if  the  keepor 
circumvented  the  poacher,  it  was  foir  too,  if  not 
welL 

Silas  himself,  the  majestic  Silas,  thoogh  as  an 
ofiicial  himself  he  had  a  natural  leaning  to  the  an- 
thorities,  would  just  as  soon  that  his  granddaafihter 
should  marry  a  poaeher  as  a  keeper,  if  he  had  oeen 
as  well  doing;  but  Maurice  just  ^^scratted  ^ofig," 
while  Leverton  had  eighteen  good  shillings  a  weijL 
and  a  house^  with  the  chance  of  better. 

Church  beean,  but  Maurice  did  not  profit  greatly ; 
in  vain  the  clerk's  periods  struck  his  occupied  ear. 
Silas  was  particularly  ^reat  to-day  in  certain  ps^ms 
where  he  could  sound  the  proper  plurals  ^*  priest- 
eses"and  *' beasteseft,"  in  their  pUce;  there,  was  a 
new  curate,  a  north  eonntiyman,  and  he  had  been 
so  ill-advised  as  to  .try  and  refonn  these  peenUar 
terminations,  but  Silas  knew  better.  '^  1  won't  be 
put  down  by  nobody,  let  alono  by  he;  why  I  dm- 
not  understan'  above  half  o'  what  he  do  say,  he  do 
talk  so  queer,  he  do ;  therefore  in  conscious  recti- 
tude he  noini  rolled  them  out  with  redoubled  fervor. 

But  neither  this  nor  the  paaknody  had  any  effiset 
on  Maurice.  This  grealilv  resembled  the  comet, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music  whkh 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  for  his  i»ivate  emoy* 
ment.  The  instruments  were  many  and  aingJar; 
so  were  the  minds  of  the  performers, — each  went  on 
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hSs  way  rejoicing,  qmte  r^ardless  of  any  one  ebe, 
iHth  wonderfbl  results.  Ttt^  ctntite  abo  sometimes 
dedred  one  spiritnal  wng,  the  choir  anotiier,  and 
both  continued  tiieir  separate  performance  at  the 
top9  of  their  voices,  till  the  strongest  had  it,  which 
waa  of  conrse  the  choir,  numbers  against  authority. 

AH  this,  however,  was  lost  on  Maurice,  filled  with 
his  own  thoughts.  Where  he  sat  he  could  just  catch 
RachelV  pure  sweet  profile,  looking  very  pale,  but 
cftlm  and  still.  Hiere  was  a  curious  old  corbel  orer 
her  with  a.  beautiful  head  upon  it ;  almost  all  the 
rest  were  queer  irrinnin^r  apish  faces.  (By  what 
(irang^  rule  of  eontrari«^di/oar  ancestor^  pit  nicb 
things  into  their  churehea?)  It  was  evidently  the 
por^ait  of  a  Queen, — the  companion,  a  Itichard  II. 
sadly  mutilated,  was  stM  decipnerable,  —  but  Mau- 
rice always  took  it  for  an  angel,  and  said  it  was  like 
Rachel,  and  his  prayer  that  day,  if  its  vague  long- 
ings had  been  translated  into  words,  would  have 
read,  ^  Sancte  Rachele,  ora  pro  me." 

At  last  the  church  was  **  loosed."  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  watch  the  little  rivulets  of  people  streaming 
in  their  different  directions,  over  greep  field  and 
through  wooded  ?lade  home:  white  surplices  (the 
smock  frock)  and  red  eloaJcs  aboundea :  the  flat 
black  silk  hat,  however,  which  went  with  it  had 
even  here  disappeared  into  the  bonnet. 

n. 

That  evening  Maurice's  fk^er  be^an  upon  him 
about  the  "  powney  • ;  she  was  "growing  too  old  for 
the  bavin  *  trade ;  and  ye.  mid  get  me  anodier  in  no 
time,  Maurice,  if  ye  were  the  boy  ye  was,  and  had 
a  mind  to 't.  There 's  a  stajz  of  prime,  to  be  found 
most  nights  now  by  the  Squab-hollow,  and  I'd 
acome  roimd  with  the  powney  for  to  cany  on  him 
whuom." 

Ferugino  makes  his  arch-tempter  in  the  Vatican 
fresco  a  very  reverend  old  man.  JEBs  was  a  shrewder 
^esB  at  human  nature  than  the  usual  form  given  to 
tiiat  worthy ;  there  is  certainly  no  more  dangerous 
or  subtle  one ;  and  Maurice,  stung  in  the  morning 
by  Leverton's  gibe,  and  under  the  sort  of  fiiscination 
wnich  makes  a  man  of  another  class  spend  the  day 
in  the  wet  reeds  after  a  wild  duck,  or  pay  £  1,000 
a  year  to  stalk  the  red  de6r  in  the  Highlands,  con- 
sented to  go.  For  a  fortnight  after,  however,  there 
was  a  great  down^ur  of  nun,  and  the  nights  were 
dark;  moreover,  Maurice  was  not  anxious  to  so 
while  he  thought  Leverton  was  on  the  alert  At 
last,  one  night  the  moon  was  full,  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  clouds  were  high,  but  they  went  drifting 
across  the  heavens  widi  a  strong  wmd  in  the  upper 
sky.  It  was  a  gusty,  wild-lookmg  night,  —  great 
fleecy  masses  of  enormous  size  careering  along,  and 
making  the  moon  as  nrarky  at  times  as  if  there  were 
none,  Uiough  the  lower  sky  and  the  earth  were  very 
stilL  Maurice  did  not  start  from  home ;  the  keep- 
ers might  be  upon  his  trail,  so  he  walked  at  sunset 
across  the  forest  by  the  high  road,  and  as  soon  as 
night  fell,  beat  towards  the  naunt  of  the  stag  which 
he  had  marked  for  the  last  month.  He  passed  over 
hill  and  dale,  watching  the  moonlit  glaoes,  and  the 
glancing  holly-bushes,  and  the  dark  masses  of  shade 
under  tne  trees ;  and  though  without  troubling  him- 
self much  about  the  picturesque,  there  was  a  keen 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  it  At  last  stalking  cautious- 
ly a  little  eminence  in  the  middle  of  an  open  heathy 
part,  which  the  wary  deer  had  chosen  for  his  bed- 
chamber, in  order  to  be  able  to  see  idl  around,  he 


caught  sight  of  the  branching  aatlera  among  a  herd 
of  does.  He  di^agged  himself  nearer  and  nearer 
stni,  and  at  last  fired.  The  head  fbll,  and  he  ran 
rapidly  up  the  hill,  the  hinds  racing  off  in  all  direc- 
tions; he  took  out  his  knife  to  finish  the  poor  thing's 
Itfb,  and  begin  cutting  him  up,  when,  very  low  on 
the  still  night  breeze  come  the  bay  of  a  hoqnd 
<'  The^  've  i^t  the  bloodhound  out  after  me,"  thought 
Maurice,  with  a  thrill,  not  exactly  of  terror,  though 
there  were  terril^e  stories  told  of  the  hound,  and  ne 
was  only  brought  out  on  great  occasions. 

There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  get  the  stag  off 
now ;  and  be  set  off  at  a  long  trot  towards  running 
water,  and  a  frequented  road  to  destroy  ^e  scent 
He  ran  up  a  little  stream,  but  the  rain  nad  filled  it, 
and  it  was  unpleasantly  deep,  and  prevented  his  get- 
ting on.  He  passed  into  a  byre,  where  some  lean 
cows  had  been  driven  in,  for  the  same  reason ;  still 
on  and  on,  for  he  eould  hear  the  low  bay  of  the  hound 
growing  nearer  and  nearer ;  evidentiy  he  was  upon* 
Uie  scent,  and  was  summoning  his  master.  The  per- 
spiration ran  down  Maurice's  face»  and  his  blood  cm> 
died,  for  he  was  beginning  to  grow  faint  with  fatigue ; 
the  horrible  brute's  dreaded  and  dreadful  voice  was 
the  only  sound  except  the  wind  that  reached  his  ear ; 
and  b^des  the  physical  dread  of  being  torn  by  a 
beast,  which  even  a  brave  man  shrinks  fhim,  the 
thought  came  over  him  with  a  fbrce  he  never  had 
feh  Mfbre,  that  if  ever  Leverton  caught  and  put  lum 
in  prison,  what  a  chance  it  was  giving  him  with 
Rachel's  grandfather;  and  he  ground  his  teeth  at 
his  own  foUy.  He  might  have  thought  of  this  before, 
says  a  sage  reader,  xes,  but  l^urice  was  not  the 
first  or  the  last  young  man  who  has  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  whose  teeth  Imve  been  consequenUy  set  on 
edge. 

His  strength  was  very  nearly  gone.  He,  the  swift- 
foot  of  the  village,  was  reduced  to  a  pace  that  a 
child  might  have  overtaken,  when  he  suddenly  re* 
membered  that  the  river  was  so  full  with  the  rain, 
that  it  could  not  be  crossed  save  at  the  bridge  far 
below ;  and  that,  if  he  could  but  jump  a  certain 
place  which  he  well  knew,  where  the  overarchii^ 
banks  had  narrowed  the  channel,  he  should  be  safe 
for  a  time  from  the  human  part  of  his  pursuers.  No 
man  but  himself  he  knew  would  dare  such  a  leap, 
and  he  could  do  battie  with  the  beast  as  fit>m  a  van- 
tage-ground. He  felt  very  uncertain  whether  he 
could  cross  it  himself,  exhausted  as  he  was;  but 
it  was  his  last  chance,  and  he  plunged  short  off  to 
the  right  The  river  was  overflowing  its  banks  on 
either  side ;  a  dark  mass  of  troubled  water,  bringing 
with  it  matted  clods  of  grass  and  boughs  of  trees 
broken  away  in  its  forest  course,  swept  past  When 
it  reached  the  narrow,  it  foamed  and  tumbled  and 
swirled  into  whirlpools ;  the  ground  about  was  wet 
and  swampy  with  the  rain.  It  was  an  ugly  leap, 
and  Maurice  felt  that  if  he  missed  his  fi)otiiig,  he 
must  be  lost ;  for  neither  man  nor  beast  could  live 
in  such  a  torrent  He  had  generally,  too,  taken 
the  jump  from  the  other  side,  where  the  ground 
was  a  kttle  the  highest;  here  he  would  have  to 
jump  up,  which  increased  the  difficulty,  and  he 
stood  for  a  second  or  two  measuring  the  distance. 
The  night-wind  sighed  among  the  branches ;  every- 
thing was  still  but  the  turbid  ruahlng  water.  He 
had  lost  time  by  coming  down  Chat  way ;  he  must 
jump  or  be  taken. 

He  sprang  at  last  in  desperation.  The  ground 
was  so  soaked  that,  in  spite. of  the  run  which  he 
took,  he  had  hardly  any  nnpetas ;  he  caught  at  a 
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aoid  the  ground  gaye  wav,  but  a  friendljr  beech-root 
below  held  good,  and  he  fell  foremost  by  main 
strength  on  »iore,  and  on  the  right  side.  He  was 
hardly  sensible  for  the  next  few  minutes;  and 
when  he  rose,  panting,  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  go 
near  the  foaming  brink  again ;  but  it  was  his  b^t 
hope,  and  he  ensconced  himself  in  the  roots,  of  the 
beech,  with  his  gun  reversed  in  his  hand.  He  could 
hear  the  growl  of  the  hound,  now  on  the  crest  of  the 
knoll,  whence  he  had  just  himself  come  down ;  the 
clouds  were  gathering  again  over  the  moon,  but 
enough  light  was  lefl  to  see  the  huge  and  dreaded 
brute  come  in  sight  at  his  slow,  unerring  trot,  and 
pause  on  the  edge  before  makine  his  spnng,  for  he 
saw  his  man.  Now  or  never.  As  he  sprane,  Mau- 
rice aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  him  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  gun,  and  with  a  frightful  yell  he  fell  into 
^e  boiling  seething  whirlpool  Maurice  shook  from 
head  to  ^t  with  ra^  and  fatigue,  and  a  sort  of 
miseiy  at  his  deed ;  his  sportsman  nature  could  not 
bear  to  have  killed  a  dog  as  he  would  a  wild  beast ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  high  treason  in  woodcraft ;  and  be- 
sides, he  remembered  how  Bachel  used  to  fondle 
him.  The  dog  never  reappeared,  and  sadly  he 
turned  home,  tootsore  and  completely  beat. 

His  father,  who  had  gone  out  witn  the  "  pow- 
ney,"  had  reached  home  oefore  him,  and  was  anx- 
iously on  the  watch.  When  the  keepers  came  up 
to  the  house,  both  father  and  son  were  in  bed ;  but, 
although  Leverton  felt  certain  that  Maurice  was  the 
culprit  no  one  had  seen  him,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  a^inst  him;  and  as  Leverton 
had  taken  the  dog  without  leave,  he  was  not  anx- 
ious to  make  much  fuss  about  its  death,  lest  the 
blame  should  fall  on  him.  So  the  thing  blew  over, 
but  he  hated  Maurice  all  the  worse  for  the  failure 
of  his  night's  work. 

It  had  been  a  great  lesson  for  Maurice  himself. 
He  beean  to  mistrust  his  father,  to  see  that  whatever 
might  be  the  abstract  ri^ht  and  wrong  of  poaching, 
it  never  would  enable  him  to  win  B^hel,  and  that 
he  was  playing  his  rival's  game  with  the  old  clerk 
most  satisfactorily.  Regular  work  was  slack,  but  to 
keep  himself  out  of  mischief,  he  hired  himself  as 
carekeeper  to  a  farmer  four  miles  off*,  and  the  winter 
passed  quietly  away.  He  was  now  hardly  ever  at 
nome,  wr  he  was  off  by  daylight  and  home  lone 
after  dark ;  but  somehow  Leverton  was  convinced 
that  he  and  Bachel  met  if  only  for  a  minute  at  a 
time. 

With  all  his  care  he  could  not  come  upon  them, 
but  sometimes  she  looked  a  little  brighter,  and  her 
steps  were  more  light,  and  then  Leverton,  whose 
senses  were  sharpened  by  jealousy,  could  have  told 
pretty  nearly  to  an  hour  when  they  had  come  to- 
gether. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  winter  to  poor  Rachel,  but 
spring  came  at  last,  and  Maurice's  six  months  were 
over  ;  his  master  wanted  him  no  more,  and  he  re- 
turned home  for  a  time. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Mar.  The  apple  and  cherry 
orchards  were  sheets  of  blossom.  May  and  yellow 
broom  and  **  fiizzen  **  scented  the  air,  the  ground 
was  a  perfect  carpet  of  anemones,  blue  barbells, 
and  primroses, 

*^  Wbne  the  blackbird  and  the  thrash. 
Good  morrow  said  from  brake  and  borfi,** 

and  Maurice  and  Bachel,  like  the  birds,  could  not 
but  be  glad  too  in  their  spring,  and  feel  convinced 
Uiat  idl  mast  go  rifht  witn  their  love.  **  Look  at 
yon,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  hand  in  hand  one  day, 


«<  under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale."  He  pointed  to 
a  chaffinch  flying  with  a  long  straw  in  its  beak  to 
make  its  nest  *'  They  've  a-had  a  hard  winter  too^ 
but  it  be  all  acome  right  with  um,  and  they're 
abuildinir  their  nesteses  as  we  shall  soon  oam,"B»- 
chel."  She  smiled  a  happy  smile  and  turned  to  gou 
**  What  art  thou  adorn'  of  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Mao- 
rice  ;  "  art  agoing  to  Mrs.  Strange's  ?  **  •*  No,  not 
to-morrow,  on  y  Thursday."  **  And  what  time  wih 
thou  be  acoming  whuom,  for  my  feyther  be  aworic- 
in'  up  by  Longdean,  and  I  alius  come  back  that  way- 
if  so  be  I  can.  I  love  the  grove,  and  I  'd  be  there 
to  take  thee  back  at  any  time  thou  bidd'st."  Tliey 
settled  the  hour,  and  she  tripped  off  home.  Tliere 
had  been  another  listener. 

On  Thursday  Bachel  made  good  haste  with  lier 
work ;  Mrs.  Strange  had  never  known  her  so  anx- 
ious to  have  done.  She  was  rather  a  fiis^  old  body, 
however,  and  it  was  past  five  before  Kachel  was 
able  to  get  away.  She  had  flurried  herself  by  her 
haste,  and  onlv  breathed  freely  when  she  came  to 
thegrove  of  tall  beech. 

l%e  beauty  of  the  forest  in  spring  is  indescrib- 
able :  the  sort  of  pink  bloom  on  the  oak  before  the 
leaves  come  out,  the  bright  green  of  the  young 
beech-buds  just  bursting,  tne  emerald  moss  and  the 
curled  bracken  before  it  opens,  looking  like  a  r^i» 
ment  of  bishop's  croziers ;  nothing  else  grows  under 
a  beech,  but  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  there 
lies  a  whole  gariand  of  flowers,  rare  orchises,  and 
crowfoot  and  violets,  and  tall  Uioms  covered  with 
showers  of  bloom  crowning  the  whole.  It  was  here 
that  Maurice  had  met  her  nearly  two  years  before, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  and  for  some  time 
she  was  so  occupied  with  her  own  thot^hts,  that  she 
did  not  find  the  time  long.  At  last  it  grew  quite 
late,  there  was  no  Maurice,  the  shadows  began  to 
creep  fiist  under  the  trees,  the  sun  was  almost  down^ 
and  she  was  growing  nervous,  when  she  saw  a  num- 
ber of  cows  on  their  leisurely  road  home,  poking 
their  noses  into  a  thicket  not  far  off,  snuffing  the 
ground,  galloping  off  again,  and  returning  to  look 
once  more,  as  is  Uie  manner  of  cowa,  who  are  verj 
curious  by  nature.  She  could  see  the  herd-boys, 
trying  to  get  them  home,  at  last  jgo  and  examine  rar 
themselves,  and  heard  their  cncs  of  wonder ;  one 
raced  off*  to  the  nearest  cottage,  the  smallest,  little 
Beuben,  saw  her  and  ran  up,  great  in  his  impor- 
tance at  having  a  story  to  telL 

^  0  Bachel,  it 's  blood,  there 's  quite  a  pool  of 
blood,  and  it 's  all  trampled  and  torn  round,  only 
p'raps  the  cows  has  made  that ;  and  Bachel,  Tom 
says  that  both  Leverton  and  Maurice  is  misan'  sin' 
vesterday  evening'.  ^  The  keeper  was  a  callin'  of 
him  aU  about  the  idllage  to^lay,  and  old  Master 
Level  wanted  Maurice  Ttadly,  fbr  the  wood-cuttin* 
could  na  be  finished  without  he."  Bachel  sat  down 
in  mute  terror,  too  miserable  even  to  think  out  her 
own  thought  Tom  was  not  long  in  returning ;  that 
part  of  the  wood  was  very  unfreouented,  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  path  not  far  beyonu,  and  he  overtook 
some  men  going  home  from  their  work,  one  with 
his  fork  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  growing  almost 
too  dusk  to  see  footmarks,  but  a  little  moon  was  ris- 
ing, and  they  could  just  see  by  it  and  the  waning 
sunlight  traces  of  broken  boughs  and  fern  where 
something  had  been  dragged  (Song ;  a  sullen  little 
dark  boggy  pool  lav  in  the  heather  just  outside  the 
farthest  trees,  and  tnither  the  tracks  led. 

The  woodmen  began  to  tear  down  pieces  of  bark 
and  light  them,  and^a  number  of  flamii^  torches 
were  soon  moving  about  round  the  pooL    How  does 
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news,  particularly  bad  news,  travel  so  fkst?  there 
were  now  fifleen  or  twentv  men  about,  coming  from 
all  sides ;  a  discovery  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  per- 
ceived long  distances  off  as  vultures  scent  a  dead 
body.  They  began  with  their  rude  pieces  of  stick 
to  sound  the  ill-Tooking  pool,  black  with  peaty  soil. 

Poor  Rachel  could  not  stir:  she  watched  the 
glancing  lights,  the  dark  forms  in  and  out  among 
Sie  giant  trunks,  the  red  glare  on  the  water,  as  if 
it  were  not  a  horrible  re^ity,  but  only  a  picture. 
Littie  Reuben  had  taken  his  stand  on  a  bank  com- 
manding both  positions;  the  men  had  abused  him 
for  getting  between  their  legs  in  his  vehement  curi- 
osity, and  he  now  acted  as  telegraph  to  -Rachel, 
^ho  had  buried  her  face  in  her  hanOB,  and  besides, 
where  she  sat  could  hardly  see  what  was  doing. 
.*<  Master  Tomkins  says  as  how  he  feels  summat, — 
no,  't  ain't  only  a  log  " ;  then  a  dead  silence,  and  the 
gesticulating  little  arms  rose  agjun.  ^  They  've 
afound  un,  they  've  afound  un  " ;  found  him,  found 
whom  ?  —  Rachel's  heart  stood  still,  **  Oh  1  not  him, 
not  Maurice,  good  God,  not  him  I "  Then  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  praying  for  the  death  of  another  man, 
and  besides  was  it  not  better  that  he  were  the 
murdered  than  the  murderer  ? 

Her  suspense  seemed  to  make  her  live  hours  in 
the  minutes  that  passed,  before  the  boy  who  had 
gone  down,  in  bis  mad  excitement,  to  the  pond 
again  to  see  for  himself,  rushed  back  to  her. 

It  was  neither  Maurice  nor  Leverton,  no  one 
knew  the  &ce, — it  was  a  stranger's. 

m. 

"The  crowner  sat  upon  the  body,"  but  he  did 
not  elicit  much.  There  was  a  vague  rumor  of  a 
man  of  the  same  height  and  appearance  having 

been  seen  at ,  ten  miles  off,  but  it  was  a 

thriving  and  frequented  port,  where  many  strangers 
came  and  went,  and  nothing  followed  from  the  clew. 
Old  Level  knew  nothing  of  his  son. 

A  night  or  two  afterwards,  however,  Rachel  was 
sitting  sadly  at  the  foot  of  her  littie  bed ;  the  moon 
threw  the  shadow  of  the  quarries  of  the  window- 
panes  over  her,  not  a  breath  stirred,  when  a  hand- 
ful of  thin  gravel  was  thrown  gently  against  the 
window.  She  looked  out ;  a  dark  figure  was  stand- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  she  flew  down  stairs  and 
genUy  opened  the  door.  Maurice  was  leaning  sadly 
against  the  doorpost,  but  at  the  sight  of  her  he 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget  his  troubles,  and 
snatching  hold  of  her  he  covered  her  with  kisses.  - 

"  O  Maurice,"  she  whispered,  as  he  drew  her 
into  the  little  orchard,  where  they  could  see  all 
round,  **  what  has  thee  done  ?  Where  *8  Lever- 
ton?" 

^  "  Dost  ask  first  for  him,  lass  ?  "  he  answered  sadly. 
"  He  *s  all  right,  for  aught  I  know." 

^  Dear,  thee  should  remember  neighbors  say  thou 
hadst  killed  he,  or  he  thee,  or  both  yon  stranger." 

**  Nay,  I  know  naught  o'  any  Strang,  nor  o'  Lev- 
erton either.  He 's  a-hiding,  watching  for  me,  1 11 
be  bound ;  he  've  agot  what  '11  send  me  to  prison 
any  daj.  I  were  a-coming  home  'cross  the  oeech 
grove,  just  awhistlin'  and  thinking  o'  thee,  when  I 
ctmi' across  a  snare  and  a  hare  in  it.  I  never  laid 
it,  Rachel.  I'd  aswore  for  thy  sake  to  ^ve  up 
poaching,  but  flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  a  hare  in 
one 's  path,  and  a'  took  it  out ;  when  out  lept  Lever- 
ton  and  dree  more.  He  could  n't  beat  me  running," 
he  said,  with  a  bit  of  his  old  smile ;  "  but,  there  ne 
has  his  proof.  I'd  go  to  prison  an  it  would  win 
Uiee,  but  thy  grandmther  would  alius  be  acaating  it 


up  to  me ;  and  I  'm  acum  to  tell  thee  thou  'rt  free," 
and  he  shook  iivith  his  own  deep  sob.  "  Thou  must 
na  think  o'  one  as  will  not  know  where  to  lay  his 
head." 

"Nay," said  Rachel,  very  quietly  and  steadily, 
"I'm  troth-plighted  to  thee,  Maurice.  I  feel  all 
one  as  if  we  were  married  i'  Summerhurst  Church. 
I  '11  not  leave  loving  thee  nor  forsake  thought  of  thee 
till  death  do  us  part  If  thou  'st  courage  to  wait, 
come  and  seek  when  the  storms  be  overpast,  and 
thou  It  find  me  the  same." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  again.  "  Thou'rt  true 
and  holy,  like  the  angel  in  the  church,  Rachel,  and 
I  'm  na  worthy  o'  thee.  God  bless  thee  and  reward 
thee." 

As  they  stood  under  the  fruit-trees  the  white  pet- 
als showered  on  them  like  snow  in  the  light  breeze ; 
their  hopes  seemed  falling  as  fast  under  the  moon- 
light, which  looked  tranquilly  down  on  their  sorrow. 

"  Art  thou  safe  here  ?    said  Rachel,  at  length. 

"  No ;  I  mun  be  gone,"  he  answered,  peering  anx- 
iously round.  "Leverton  will  leave  no  stun  un- 
turned to  catch  me,  and  he  '11  seek  me  soonen  here 
nor  anywhere.  God  bless  thee,  darling,  true  heart 
and  brave";  and  he  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  trees. 

A  woman's  share  in  such  partings  is  much  the 
hardest ;  a  man  has  to  do  battie  with  life,  and  can- 
not brood  over  his  sorrows,  while  with  her  "  it  walks 
up  and  down  with  her,  sits  with  her,  lies  in  her  bed, 
and  talks  with  her."  As  she  crept  up  stairs  she  felt 
stunned.  Her  life  had  made  a  plunge,  indeed ;  she 
felt  ten  years  older  than  four  short  days  ago.  Lever- 
ton had  altogether  vanished.  The  nine  days'  wonder 
of  the  murder  and  the  disappearance  of  the  two 
young  men  died  away;  the  rather  stolid  life  of  No 
Man's  Land  did  not  trouble  itself  about  an>'thing  for 
very  long,  and  except  to  his  father  and  Rachel,  poor 
Maurice  was  as  if  he  had  never  been.  The  days  went 
on  long  and  drearily  to  her.  No  one  can  conceive 
the  utter  solitude  of  an  outlying  cottage  in  so  thinly 

geopled  a  district,  and  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ttle  white  hen,"  Rachel  thdusht  sometimes  she 
should  have  gone  out  of  her  mind. 

Maurice  gave  no  sign ;  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  posts  were  slow  and  uncertain  in  those 
dap,  and  rarely  used.  Rachel  herself  could  not 
write,  and  only  "  read  in  Bible  and  Prayer-Book." 
Any  one  who  has  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
poor  knows  how,  in  almost  every  family,  there  has 
been  a  lost  one,  never  heard  of  since  his  departure 
into  the  wide  world,  and  expected  vainly  and  pa- 
tiently, sometimes  "  a  matter  o'  fifty  year." 

At  the  end  of  about  three  years  there  was  a  dull 
booming  of  cannon  heard  from  Hurst  Castie  Ports- 
mouth, wherever,  in  short,  there  were  forts  in  reach, 
and  a  vehement  ringing  of  bells  at  church,  where 
they  heard  there  had  been  "  a  famous  victory " ; 
ana  later  more  guns  and  more  ringing  for  the  peace 
after  it.  Also,  six  weeks  after,  the  only  result  of  it 
that  seemed  much  to  concern  No  Man's  Land,  viz. 
Leverton's  appearance.    He  had  been  seized  by  a 

Sress-gang  he  said,  and  sent  off  immediately  to  a 
ist^t  station,  and  only  released  when  both  ships 
and  men  were  disbanded. 

A  few  days  after  ha  appeared  at  the  clerk's. 
Unwelcome  as  he  was  to  Kachel,  she  could  not 
refuse  a  greeting  and  congratulation  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  as  ne  looked  ill  and  worn 
and  depressed.  He  seemed  to  have  some  incom- 
prehensible pleasure  in  coming,  for  he  would  sit  an 
nour  or  two  at  a  time  without  speaking  in  the 


ciumney-comer,  smoking  with  old  l^las.  Baohel  at 
first  used  always  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  he  nei- 
ther spoke  to  her  nor  looked  at  her,  and  hardly 
seemea  conscious  of  her  presence,  she  soon  went  on 
with  her  ironing  or  her  cooking  as  if  he  were  not 
there.  She  had  some  sort  of  soothing  influence 
over  him,  however,  though  she  did  not  know  it ;  if* 
she  stayed  long  awa^  he  grew  resdess  and  uneasy. 
He  said  he  was  too  ill  to  take  to  keeperixig  again, 
even  if  there  had  been  a  place  vacant  Alto^d^her 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  recc^ize  the  high-spirited, 
overbearing  Ralph  in  the  silent,  almost  sullen,  de- 

Sressed  man.  Aachel  was  surprised  that  people 
id  not  remark  it,  but  he  Verted  himself  more  in 
public,  and  emotions  are  not  delicately  noted  in 
village  life. 

As  for  the  murder,  '*  it  were  a  long  time  ago  ;  it 
wam't  their  business.  The  man  were  none  of 
theirs,  and  Halph  was;  and  most  like  he  knew 
naught  about  it.  He  had  brought  his  ship  papers 
all  right  home  with  him,  which  everyboay  might 
see  " ;  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

And  soon  a  rumor  arose  that  Maurice  was  dead, 
no  one  could  say  how  or  when,  but  Rachel  utterly 
refused  to  believe  it.  Leverton  went  on  coming, 
and  the  old  man  consulted  him  about  everything ; 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  cheerful  as  Rachel  grew 
more  dispirited.  At  last,  afler  some  weeks,  she 
was  struggling  on  a  windy  day  with  some  drying 
clothes,  when  lie  came  out  and  helped  her. 

"  Ye  work  too  hard,  Rachel ;  I  wbh  ye  'd  let  me 
help  ye.  I  wish  ye  'd  let  me  help  ye  through  life ; 
the  thought  o'  ye  has  been  wi*  me  all  these  weary 
days.    Why  won't  ye  hearken  what  I  hae  to  say  ?  ** 

"  O  Leverton,"  she  answered,  wrenching  her 
hands  away  from  lum,  "  how  can  ye  ?  I  feel  as 
good  as  married  to  Maurice,  and  I'll  never  fersake 
him."  "  But  if  he's  dead  ? "  said  Leverton,  sadly. 
"  He  be  n't  dead ;  I  dunna  believe  it.  I  shall  ha' 
him  back  again.    I  wanna  blieve  it." 

Leverton  set  his  teeth  and  went  back  jnto  the 
house  without  a  word.  Still  he  came  as  before ;  the 
old  man,  apparently  out  of  sheer  contradiction, 
seemed  as  if  ne  could  not  do  without  him,  and  Lev- 
erton took  it  all  in  good  part. 

He  made  no  way  with  Rachel,  but  she  grew  used 
.to  seeing  him  there,  and,  buried  in  her  own  thoughts, 
hardly  seemed  aware  when  he  was  by.  He  went  on 
with  a  patience  and  perseverance,  which  in  a  better 
cause  would  have  been  beyond  praise,  to  save  her 
and  help  her  with  her  grandfather,  to  ward  ofi*  trou- 
ble and  anxiety ;  and  sue  could  not  but  be  grateful 
to  him  when  he  turned  off  a  scolding  from  the  fierce 
and  sullen  old  man,  and  advised  him  always,  as 
Rachel  saw,  wisely  and  welL 

The  Forest  has  long  been  a  favorite  haunt  o^ 
gypsies,  and  the  pale  blue  smoke  of  their  encamp- 
ments is  often  seen  among  its  grassy  glades.  Up 
one  of  these  went  Leverton  in  search,  not  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  old  gypsy  grandam  of  the  tribe, 
who  was  held  in  fear  and  awe  by  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. The  tents,  with  their  complement  of  carts 
and  horses,  were  pitched  in  an  open  space  where 
weird  old  poUard-oaks,  covered  with  the  long  gray 
lichen  which  waves  like  hair  in  the  wind,  fringed  a 
gravel-bank  which  shut  out  the  wind ;  a  little  stream 
ran  below.  An  iron  pot,  slung  on  crossed  sticks, 
hung  over  a  small  fire ;  the  old  woman,  with  a  red 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  grizzled  elf-locks,  that 
protruded  firom  under  it,  sat  and  stirred.  There 
was  a  pleasant  savor  of  savory  meat,  which  was 
probably  not  the  case  with  the  stew  of  the  witches 


whom  she  resembled ;  but  she  lo6ked  Hke  a  Fate  as 
she  lifted  up  her  filmy  bla^K  ejres  on  him.  ^  WeU, 
mother,  here  I  am  again,"  said  he. 

<*  And  what  do  ye  want^  with  me,  Ralph  Lever- 
to^  ?  Ko  good  1 1l  be  hbvaid ;  ye  won't  get  tliat, 
with  yer  years,  I  'm  thinking." 

"  iNobody  Ci\n*t  say  as  it's  bad  this  tiioie.  I  want 
to  be  married.^  She  looked  at  him  with  her  pier- 
cih^  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  **  She  'd  marry  me,  I 
beheve,  now,  but  that  sfie  's  tied  herself  to  mai  poor 
crettur  Maunce  Lovel.  and  he 's  dead ;  I  know  he's 
dead,"  he  repeated,  vehemently. 

"  And  that's  what  you  want  tue  to  incense  her 
wi',"  answered  the  woman,  with  a  sort  of  savage 
laugh,  and  raising  herself  up  with  a  long  stick; 
**yott  a^  makes  yet  bed  on  better  tnen's  graves. 
Kot  bad  I  However,"  she  added,  for  it  is  peasant 
to  indulge  your  sharp  tongue,  and  your  love  of  gain 
at  once,  **  pay  for  yer  merchandise,  and  get  gone 
wi*  yer." 

A  few  dajjTi  after,  Ra<ihel  had  gone  on  one  of  her 
rare  expeditions  to  Uie  little  market-town.  Hergiund- 
father  was  ailing|,and  she  was  late  in  setting  oat; 
the  long  June  twilight  of  a  close,  hot  day  had  set  in 
as  she  took  a  short  cut  across  the  forest,  and  she  sat 
down  wearily  by  a  sort  of  fbrd  where  the  gravel  had 
been  washed  away  firom  the  roots  of  the  fantSstic 
old  beech-trees,  and  bathed  her  hands  and  face  in 
the  little  stream,  which  made  a  pleasant  ripple 
among  the  stones.  Presently  she  neard  the  doll 
tread  of  a  horse  on  the  sward  in  the  still  evening, 
and  she  drew  back  among  the  holly-bushes,  for  it 
was  a  lonely  place,  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  seea- 
A  man  on  a  bare-backed  horse  passed  close  beside 
her,  and  was  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  as 
if  to  see  whether  he  were  followed. 

He  was  so  near  that,  though  the  light  was  6s( 
fading,  she  recognized  him  as  a  loose  sort  of  fellow 
who  belonged  to  the  parish,  but  had  no  regular 
work,  and  made  his  bread  as  he  could.  What  was 
he  doing  with  Farmer  Baker's  horse?  which  she 
knew  also,  because  Leverton  had  been  discussiag 
it  with  her  father.  Both  horse  and  man,  however, 
disappeared  auickly  over  the  hill,  and  Rachel  went 
on.  She  maae  her  way  back  to  the  road  as  fast  as 
she  could,  for  she  did  not  like  the  encounter.  As 
she  came,  however,  to  the  turn  which  led  up  U>  her 
grandfather's,  the  old  hag  who  was  always  called 
Queen  of  the  Gypsies  barred  the  way.  She  was 
standing  in  an  open  glade,  under  an  arch  of  greea 
boughs,  with  her  scarlet  cloak  and  a  staff  in  her 
hand.  There  is  a  curipus  love  of  stage  effect  in  the 
race ;  they  are  bom  actors.  There  seems  to  be  no 
absolute  truth  in  words  for  them ;  they  are  only  used 
relatively  to  produce  an  impressicm  on  you. 

She  began,  "1  have  a  word  to  speak  to  yw, 
Rachel  Russell."  Bachel  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
righteous  horror  of  gypsies,  however,  and  she  hH^ 
ried  on,  a  good  deal  frightened,  and  refusing  to 
listen. 

"  And  you  *re  the  more  fool  for  your  pons,  g?n; 
for  none  but  I  could  tell  of  the  one  who  is  gooe,  and 
where  he  is." 

"  If  ye  ha'  any  news  o'  Maurice,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  trembfing,  "  tell  me,  in  God's  name." 

"  Ah,  now  you  want  my  news,  when  you  have  bi 
the  manners  to  be  civil  to  them  old  enoudi  to  he 
your  crandmother.    Pay  me  for  my  tale,  tnen." 

"  I  have  n't  got  no  money ;  and  them  *s  my  fathers 
things,"  said  poor  Rachel,  wrinfiuig  her  hand^      ^ 

"  Then  jnve  me  ttiat  shawl  ott  a  your  shouldeia, 
said  the  oM  woman,  fiercely. 
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Bachel  pull<^  it  off  and  held  it  oat  {ttteonaly  to 
her. 

<'  I. saw  a  dark  place  among  the  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  there  were  great  wheels  and  fiery  flimaoes ;  and 
as  I  looked,.the  vonng  man  i«:a8  struck  down  by  the 
fierce  heat,  and  torn  asunder  by  the  whirl;  and 
there  he  \ay  dead." 

Poor -Rachel  walked  away,  stunned,  without  a 
word.  She  hardly  noticed  a  younjg  man  with  a 
peaked  hat  and  a  peacock's  feather  in  it,  who  came 
up  iui  front  of  her  when  he  saw  the  interview  was 
over. 

The  old  hag  looked  dowly^  after  her.^  "  I  Ve  set-i 
tied  her,"  she  mattered,  *'  with  a  pain  in  her  heart 
and  salt  tears  in  her  eves*** 

**  Why  do  you  hate  ner,  mother  ?  "  ; 

**  The  old  clerk  has  turned  us  out  of  the  church' 
lane,  and  done  us  grief  scores  o'  dmes,"  answered 
she ;  **  and  I  love  to  hurt  them  as  hurt  us." 

That  evening,  as  Leverton  was  sitting  with  the 
old  clerk,  Bachel  rushed  breathlessly  in.  <*Why, 
what  *s  come  to  yer  ?  "  said  her  grandfather ;  **  and 
what's  come  o'  yer  shawl?"  **It  were  tiie  old 
gfpBv  wife  as  said  she  had  news  o'  Maurice,  and  I 
givea,  it  her  for  to  tell  me  " ;  and  she  barst  into  an 
hysterical  flood  of  tears  as  she  wrung  her  hands  pas- 
sionately. Leverton  swore  a  deep  oath  as  he  rose 
angrily  at  the  "  rascally  old  randy  quean."  He  had 
robbed  Bachel  of  what  was  more  precious  to  her 
ih^  many  shawls,  and  yet  Ee  was  furious  at  the  old 
woman  for  thus  exacting  a  double  fee  for  her  lie. 
His  raee,  like  David's,  was  all  reserved  fi>r  the  mi- 
^ior  ottender. 

The  old  clerk  grew  more  infirm.  Bachel  was  the 
most  patient  and  attentive  of  nurses,  but  whenever 
Leverton  was  away  for  a  day  or  two  he  kept  up  a 
whining  complaint  against  her  of  how  **  ill  voke  be- 
haved to  him."  A  grievance  with  some  people  is 
the  dearest  tlnng  the;^  possess,  and  they  r^ard  you 
with  infinite  ill-will  if  you  rob  them  of  their  prop- 
erty by  explaining  it  away. 

The  following  oanday  Silas  got  down  with  great 
difficulty  to  the«  church.  An  assistant  had  been  ap- 
pointed, but  that  ereat  dignitary,  a  clerk,  cannot  be 
removed ;  he  hela  to  his  rights,  and  whenever  he 
was  able  he  hobbled  down  and  read  the  responses, 
together  wiith  the  remphipanty  which  did  not  improve 
the  service.  When  he  and  Bachel  arrived  in  the 
cfaorchyard,  thev  found  the  parliament  or  talking- 
place  of  the  village  in  great  agitation  about  i& 
stealing  of  Farmer  Baker's  horse.  The  fff^y  en- 
campment was  so  near,  that  it  was  all  laid  to  the 
door  of  Geordy  Stanley,  horsebreaker  and  horse- 
dealer,  grandson  of  the  old  ^ueen.  The  gypsies  had 
so  much  the  best  of  it  in  ordmary  life,  that  tne  whole 
community  seLsed  greedily  on  any  opening  for  retali« 
ation. 

'^Bnt  I  saw  Will  Snell  riding  away  on  the  horse, 
that  evening,"  said  Bachel,  simply. 

She  immediately  found  heraeu  we  centre  of  inter- 
est, to  her  great  dismay ;  she  had  to  tell  her  story 
over  and  over  aj^iun :  they  crowded  round  her.  ^  But 
could  ye  asay  tor  certain  sure  it  were  Will  ?  "  said 
the  elerk,  sternly. 

Bachel  was  thankful  when  the  beH  carried  off  her 
tormentors. 

The  following  week,  however,  poor  Geordy  was 
lodged  in  the  county  jail.  The  horse  had  been 
fi>and  at  a  great  fair,  farther  down  in  the  west,  at 
which  Georay  was  present,  and  though  the  link  be- 
tween the  two  was  still  wanting,  **  society  "  consid- 
ered him  guilty  without  more  ado.    A  day  or  two 


after,  a  tall  gypsy,  with  a  sullen  look  on  her  hand- 
some face,  appeajred  suddenlv  at  the  door  of  the 
clerk's  cottage,  having  carefully  watched  him  go  out. 
Bachel  was  leaning  agiunst  the  chimney,  gazing 
sadly  into  the  fire,  and  she  shrank  back  as  she  saw 
the  red  cloak. 

**  You  've  no  call  to  fear  me,  Bachel  Bussell,"  said 
the  woman ;  '*  it 's  I  as  come  to  you  for  help.  I  hear 
ve.say  you  saw  that  fellow  Snell  riding  off  on  the 
horse  that  they've  lay  at  my  poor  ooy's  door. 
He 's  as  innicint  of  it  as  a  babe  unborn.  Ye  saw 
him  yers^  that  night  along  wi'  my  mother  at  the 
tents,  arter  ve  met  SnelL  Will  ye  come  up  and 
swear  so  at  the  'sizes  ?  " 

Bachel  shuddered;  it  was  terrible  to  her  timid 
nature  to  think  of  standing  up  before  **Grandfa 
Judge  "  and  the  court. 

"  Kachel,"  said  the  woman,  striding  up  to  her,  and 
catehing  hold  of  her  arm,  *^  do  ye  know  what  it  is 
I  ask?  It's  a  hanging  matter  to  steal  a  horse; 
hearken  to  me :  1 11  swear  by  anything  you  please 
he  didn't  do  it.  You  know  you  saw  him  yersell 
arter  the  horse  were  gone.  Will  ye  let  lum  be 
killed  afore  my  eyes  ?  What 's  all  that  praying  and 
singing  for,  if  ye  let  the  innicint  suffer  and  the  ras- 
cals go  free?  she  added  solemnlpr,  standing  over 
the  chair  where  Bachel  had  sunk  in  her  agitation. 
It  was  against  all  her  class  prejudices ;  the  gypsies 
were  fewed  and  hated  by  every  one  round  her ;  they 
were  considered  beyond  the  paie,  outcast,  an  accursed 
race,  and  she  knew  she  shoiud  encounter  her  grand- 
father's wrath  if  she  actively  helped  them,  as  well  as 
the,  to  her,  terrible  ordeal  of  the  trial. 

**  If  you  'd  a  mother,"  the  woman  went  on,  the 
great  veins  swelling  in  her  throat  with  her  efforts  to 
conceal  her  agitation,  ^  you  would  n't  serve  a  mother 
so." 

*'  I  can  swear  I  seed  un  afler  Will  Snell  rode  off. 
1 11  bear  true  witness  for  you :  God  Almighty  help 
US  a',"  said  the  poor  girl  with  a  gasping  sob  and  a 
white  face. 

**  Ib  it  God  or  the  other  as  is  the  bad  un  ?  "  said 
the  woman  drearily,  as  she  seized  her  hands  with 
a  passionate  expression  of  gratitude,  and  disappeared 
in  the  noiseless  way  she  came  in. 

At  last  the  rheumatics  grew  to  bad  that  old  Silas 
took  to  his  bed,  and  sore  work  Bachel  had  in  the 
nursing,  tiU  at  last  her  friend  Mrs.  Ten-boy  (so  called 
to  di^nguish  her  from  others  of  the  name)  inte> 
ferred :  '*  You  see,  chile,  ye  can't  mind'  un  alone 
any  lodger;  he'd  be  mxtth  better  wi'  an  old  nuss. 
He'd  lust  apotter  and  abother  wi'  she,  and  she  'd 
up  ana  answer  he,  and  that'ud  stir  un  and  please 
un  like ;  while  he  goes  on  a-hammerin^  and  agird- 
in^  at  vou,  and  ye  won't  answer,  and  it  be  n't  no 
satidgfimction  to  a  man  as  had  alius  had  his  own  way, 
and  ukes  some  un  as  11  stand  up  to  un.  I  doubt 
Sally  Skene  would  come  for  her  vittles  and  a  shil- 
ling." 

Mrs.  Pa^  was  quite  right ;  and  when  that  lady 
was  estabhshed  in  the  house,  and  never  gave  him 
anything  without  ^*  ai^fying,"  and  held  her  own  as 
obstinatelv  as  Silas  himself^  he  was  twice  as  happy 
as  with  tne  gentle,  patient  Bachel,  obedient  to  ail 
his  whims. 

At  last  he  drew  near  his  end,  and  the  old  rector 
came  up  to  see  the  last  of  his  ancient  conartner,  as 
the  clenc  considered  himself.  When  he  chose,  Silas 
had  the  beUes  manihres  of  the  old  school, — a  manner 
self-respecting  and  respectful,  which  is  fast  dying 
oat  in  theseaays,  when  each  class  is  trying  to  ap 
pear  something  above  it;  and  their  uneasy  fanid- 


iarity  shows  the  little  faith  they  Jiare  in  their  asser- 
tion. 

Silas  was  not  a  good  specbneii  of  his  class.  His 
life  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  true  gentleman ;  but 
security  of  position  is  one  element  of  manners.  As 
clerk  he  felt  himself  a  truly  great  man,  and  his  re- 
ception of  the  rector  was  penect.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  attention  (the  rector  was  not  given  to 
visiting  his  people,  —  it  was  in  the  old  days) ;  he 
was  not  grateful ;  he  know  that  it  was  his  due ;  he 
liked  to  have  the  reading  and  prayers  all  proper. 
He  considered  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  was 
no  wise  anxious  about  his  state ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  curious,  contrasted  witii  his  usual  humors, 
than  the  dignified  farewell  he  took  of  his  ancient 
chief,  and  his  dying  hospitalities; 

His  end  arrived  a  few  days  after.  "  He  *s  been 
right  down  fractious  to  be  sure,"  said  the  old  nurse. 
**  1  were  n't  yable  to  do  nothing  as  was  right,  he  were 
that  uncommon  queer,  but  he 's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb 
to-night,  for  I've  ataken  away  the  feathezs  pilia; 
he  'U  die  quiet  enough  now." 

Mrs.  Ten-boy  made  an  earnest  but  vain  effort  in 
favor  of  his  soul.  She  would  have  brought  in  her 
good  little  husband,  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  Silas 
was  furious. 

**Now,  don*t  ye  go  afussing  and  abuzzing  any 
longer.  It  ain't  a  mossel  o'  good.  It  stann's  to 
reason  as  I,  as  have  been  parish-clerk  a  matter  o' 
forty  year,  and  could  cipher  and  write  my  name 
alongside  the  parson's,  must  aknow  a  mort  more 
than  any  Methodic  about  my  soul  and  my  salvation, 
and  all  them  things ;  and  I  ain't  agoing  to  be  wor- 
ried o'  th»t  fashion.  My  soul,  —  i  know  all  about 
my  soul,"  he  muttered,  an^ily;  and  the  familiar 
word  stirring  the  old  association,  *^  Awake,  my  soul," 
he  sang  in  a  quavering  voice, "  and  with  the  sun,  •— 
Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  " ;  then,  as  un- 
easy sensations  wandered  over  his  dying  limbs, 
**  There 's  fuzzen  in  the  bed,  tie  up  thae  bavins " ; 
and  so  the  old  recollections  mingling  in  death,  the 
old  heathen  passed  away ;  and  let  us  hope  his  was 
a  true  prophecy,  and  that  his  soul  did  awake  in  that 
other  morning,  —  it  had  been  mostly  asleep  here. 

"  It  were  very  queer,"  moiidized  good  ^Irs.  Page, 
"  how  I  could  n^t  get  him  for  to  listen  *,  /  likes  to  oe 
alarmed." 

"  Have  ye  told  the  bees  ?  "  she  continued ;  and 
she  went  out  to  perform  that  important  ceremony. 
If  it  is  neglected  they  either  resent  the  discourtesy 
by  flying  away,  or  take  it  to  heart  so  much  that  they 
all  die.  Why  they  require  this  attention,  while  the 
horse,  cow,  and  pig,  to  whom  it  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant, are  lefl  to  find  it  out  for  themselves,  is  not 
known,  **  so  't  is." 

It  is  a  merciful  dispensation  that  we  never  see  the 
faults  of  our  own  belongings  in  the  clear  light  which 
we  dispense  to  those  of  other  people.  The  clerk 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctitv,  as  far  as  Rachel  was 
concerned,  and  she  missed  liim  very  much.  "  I  *ve 
got  nobody  to  scold  me  now,"  she  said  pitifully  to 
Sirs.  Page. 

She  was  now  a  good  deal  thrown  upon  Leverton, 
to  whom  her  grandfather  had  intrusted  all  his 
affairs.  He  never  put  himself  forward,  yet  he  was 
always  ready  to  help  her,  and  poor  Rachel  felt  her- 
self obliged  to  be  grateful,  and  obliged  to  depend 
upon  him.  She  felt  as  if  a  net  were  gradually  clos- 
ing round  her,  for  his  feeling  for  her  was  so  real  and 
deep  that  her  gentle  nature  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  express  her  dislike  to  him ;  and  his  spirits 
rose  as  he  thought  he  was  making  way  with  her. 


The  day  for  the  trial  came  on.  Leverton  had  bis 
own  reasons  for  not  going  near  *'  the  law,"  and  Mi& 
Page  volunteered  to  accompany  Rachel,  in  a  small 
oart,  on  her  weary  pilgrimage.  *^  Don't  ye  get  set 
down  as  a  witness  n>r  Geormr,"  was  Leverton'a  last 
recommendation  as  he  helpea  her  in. 

She  felt  almost  as  if  she  were  going  to  execotioo 
herself  as  the  tall  spire  broke  on  her  sight.  Mrs. 
Page  was  chattering  all  the  way  as  she  went,  and 
greatly  enjoying  the  unaccustomed  "  ploy."  "  What 
a  si^t  o'  housen,"  said  she ;  ^  where  ean  a'  the  voke 
come  from  ?  "      . 

^  Here 's  the  gypsy's  witness,"  was  whispered  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  otart. 

She  listened  without  hearing  till  her  torn  came, 
when  she  uttered  the  fbw  sentences  required  of  her, 
and  held  to  her  story  with  gentle  firmness  through 
all  the  badgering  and  baiting  of  the  opposing  coon- 
sel.  But  the  evidence  was  too  strong  against  poor 
Geordy,  and  he  was  found  guilty  and  leib  for  execa- 
tion.  The  passionate  grief  and  anger  among  the 
gypsies  was  frightful  to  witness.  As  Rachel  came 
out  of  court  her  arm  was  seized  by  the  poor  mother, 
who  nearly  wrung  it  off.  **  You  've  done  what  yer 
could,  child,  you've  done  what  yer  could.  YeiihaU 
be  the  better  for  it ;  't  ain't  for  nothing  you  harm  or 
help  the  tribe,"  she  said  savagely. 

oadly  and  wearily  the  two  women  turned  hofne 
again ;  and  hardly  a  word  was  said  till  they  reached 
Summerhurst,  and  Rachel  returned  to  her  desolate 
home,  where  the  old  nurse  kept  house  for  her. 

A  few  nights  after,  as  she  slept  a  disturbed  sleep, 
she  was  wakened  by  a  wild  cry,  weird  and  shrill,  on 
the  still  air,  and  she  sprang  to  the  window.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  early  morning :  the  dead  stillness  of  the  world 
just  before  a  summer's  dawn  is  very  striking ;  not  a 
breath,  not  a  leaf,  not  an  insect  stirring,  —  all  tliat 
world  of  life  in  the  deadest  of  sleep,  just  before  the 
waking.  Then  the  gradual  growth  of  the  light,  — 
the  twilight  of  expectation, — so  different  fix>m  that 
of  night.  She  turned  away  from  the  casement, 
when  suddenly  came  the  old  signalf  the  handful  of 
gravel  against  the  window,  and  a  voice  called  ^  Ra- 
chel." She  could  hardly  believe  her  ears  or  her 
eyes. 

**•  Let  me  in,  Rachel;  it's  me  in  flesh  and  blood,"* 
said  he. 

<'  What 's  yon  ?  "  said  old  Sally,  as  she  heard  Rar 
chel  preparing  to  go  down.  "An  he's  halloaing 
and  8(}uealing  in  mat  way  he's  no  come  back  a 
Christian  man." 

**  And  ye  're  not  married  to  Leverton  ?  "  said  he, 
seizing  her  in  his  arms. 

"  And  how  could  ye  ever  think  it?"  she  answered, 
reproachfuUy ;  "  and  wherever  ha'  ye  abeen  all  this 
long,  long  while  ?  " 

"  Working  in  the  black  country,  as  they  ca*  it, 
digging  iron  and  coal  in  Wales,  hoping  for  to  come 
b^k  wi'  money  to  satisfy  thy  grandfather.  Hien 
I  had  a  sore  accident  as  used  up  all  my  gains,  and  I 
heerd  from  the  gypsies  that  thou  wast  amarried  to 
Leverton,  and  i  did  n't  care  what  I  did." 

"  And  no  one  for  to  nurse  thee !  How  wast  thoa 
hurted  ?  "  said  she.    • 

**  A  poor  little  chap  were  smote  by  the  mill-wheel, 
and  I  dragged^un  out,  ar^l  were  hit  myself.  How- 
soever, the  day  before  yesterday  there  came  a  fellow 
as  atelled  me  (and  swore  it  too)  that  the  gypsy 
queen  sent  me  word  to  come  home  directly,  that 
thou  werst  na  married,  and  there  was  peril  near." 

**  And  she  were  nb  that  fhr  wrong,"  said  Badiel, 
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irith  her  gentle  smile ;  '*  it  'a  been  a  sore  time,  Mau- 
rice." 

•*  And  it  were  all  Leverton's  doing,  I  know,"  mut- 
"tered  he. 

**  What  were  that  dreadful  noise,  Maurice,"  said 
she,  "  we  heerd  a  while  back  ?  " 

"  "T  were  the  gypsy  queen  as  they  were  wailing," 
said  he ;  **  they  telled  me  she  were  heart-broke  when 
her  grandson  were  found  guilty.  She  set  such  store 
by  him." 

(The  poor  fellow  years  after  was  discovered  to 
have  been  innocent,  and  his  execution  was  one  of 
the  last  under  the  fierce  old  law.) 

Not  many  days  after  their  marriage  Bachel  was 
standing  at  the  door  one  evening  looking  out  for 
Maurice,  when  to  her  utter  amazement,  Xeverton 
came  slowly  up  the  steep  sandy  path. 

^  You ! "  said  she,  in  blank  dismay. 

"Ye  need  not.be  'fWrid  o'  me,"  he  said.  »*I'm 
away  altogether.  I  thought  I  'd  iust  see  thee  and 
bid  thee  good  by.  Thou  couldst  have  amade  a 
man  o'  me,  Rachel ;  but  that 's  gone  now,  and  I  'm 
but  come  that  thou  shouldst  say  a  good  word  to  me 
to  end  wi/  and  gle  me  a  drink  o'  milk  as  in  the  old 
days.  Tell  Maurice  he 's  got  what  must  amake  it 
easy  to  forgive."  He  stood  moodily  gazing  out  on 
the  distant  blue  line  of  sea  over  the  woodland,  which 
gives  such  peculiar  charm  to  that  country. 

"I  shall  go  to  sea  again,  in  a  merchant  vessel " 
he  said,  and  added,  dreamily,  **I  think  'twould 
amake  my  mind  cleaner  to  tell  some  un,  Rachel." 

"  O  don't,"  said  she. 

** TT ain't  anything  so  bad,"  he  answered.  "It 's 
true  I  strove  to  get  Maurice  out  o*  my  way  for 
poaching;  but  he  were  too  Deet  and  wary,  and  I 
were  forced  to  seek  summat  else.  One  day  I 
chanced  on  some  voke  I  knew,  as  were  part  of  a 
press-^ang,  and  I  promised  to  help  un  to  take  off 
Maurice." 

"  And  ye  call  that  not  so  bad  ?  "  said  lUchel,  an- 
grily. 

"  Ye  young  lass,  as  has  never  been  tempted,  what 
doet  thou  know  ?.  I  set  a  snare  wi'  a  hare  in  it,  right 
in  his  path  in  the  beech  grove,  and  we  watched.  I 
could  na  think  he  'd  'scape  four  pair  of  legs,  but 
they  come  out  afore  he  'd  got  hold  o'  the  trap,  and 
I  tripped  over  a  snag.  The  others  did  n't  know  the 
wooa,  and  he  were  off  like  a  deer." 

"Ay,  Maurice  were  always  the  fastest  foot  in 
theseparts,"  said  Rachel,  with  pride. 

"  Then  they  began  to  abuse  me,  when  it  were 
their  own  stupid  fault,"  said  he,  forgetting  to  whom 
he  was  speaking ;  "  and  one  on  um  broke  out  vio- 
lent that  if  thej  did  n't  ha'  one,  they  'd  ha'  the  oth- 
er; and  he  seized  my  arms.  My  blood  were  up, 
and  I  got  at  mv  hunting-knife,  and  swore  I  'd  ha' 
the  life  of  the  nrst  as  touched  me.  They  all  closed 
in,  and  I  hit  out  at  the  nighest.  He  fell  back  in  his 
blood,  Rachel,  a'most  wi'out  a  groan.  I  were  just 
stunned.  I  'd  scarce  had  time  to  feel  angry  even, 
and  they  did  their  worst  wi'  me,  and  took  me  away 
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war  time.  I  'd  no  heart  to  write  home,  thinking  o' 
nights  o'  that  horrid  pool,  when  they  should  annd 
the  body.  I  must  be  going.  Good  by,  dearie; 
shake  hands,  —  you'll  wish  me  well,  Rachel?" 

"  Grod  bless  ye  and  keep  ye  straight,  Ralph,"  said 
she,  tearfully.  "  You  've  made  a  poor  hand  o'  life ; 
you'U  do  better,  now,"  she  went  on,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  anxiously. 


He  looked  wistfully  into  her  eyes,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment Maurice's  whistle  was  heard,  and  he  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

"  Yon's  a  bad  un,"  said  Maurice,  moodily,  as  he 
can^t  sight  of  his  retreating  enemy. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Rachel, "  arter  all,  he  have  n't 
adone  as  much  hurt,  so  we've  acome  together  at 
last.  T  were  like  silver  tried  in  the  fire,  were  our 
love,  dearie.  Please  God,  past  troubles  is  like  the 
dead  leaves  as  falls  off  of  a  tree  and  nourishes  it 
again  " ;  and  she  turned  his  face  towards  her,  and 
held  it  till  the  cloud  cleared  away ;  and  he  smiled 
fondly  at  her  as  she  told  Ralph's  story. 

"  Well,  thou  wert  worth  serring  long  years  for, 
like  Jacob,"  he  said  at  last,  as  he  took  her  in  his 
arms ;  **  but  I  'm  thankful  I  sha'n't  niver  see  un  again, 
or  I  should  do  un  a  mischief  yet ! " 

THE  EX-QUEEN  OP  THE  FRENCH. 

While  Louis  Philippe  was  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  days  which  followed  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  lost  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensicr,  who  lies  buned  under  the  vaults  of 
•Westminster  Abbey.  His  second  brother,  the  Duke 
de  Pcnthi^vre,  was  suffering  also  from  consumption, 
and  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  take  him  to  a  warm- 
er climate.  He  obtained  leave  to  bo  to  Malta,  but 
not  finding  the  climate  quite  suitea  to  his  brother^s 
complaint,  he  took  him  over  to  Palermo,  with  the 
permission  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  was 
there  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maria  Ame- 
lia, who  was  to  become  his  wife.  The  young  Prince 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  at  the  Nea- 
politan Court,  where  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
object  of  such  bitter  hatred ;  the  general  of  Gem- 
mapes,  the  son  of  Philippe-Egalit^,  was  considered 
there  almost  a  Jacobin.  In  exile  and  in  adversity 
the  young  French  prince  had  preserved  all  the 
purity  of  his  patriotism ;  and,  while  deploring  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  the  great  Revolution^  he  did 
not  conceal  his  admiration  for  the  great  principles 
which  it  had  proclaimed.  He  was  very  poor,  he 
had  no  country,  no  hope ;  lus  very  name  was'  for^t- 
ten  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  wonderful  dra- 
ma which  then  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  he 
was  brave,  highly  gifted,  and  extremely  handsome. 
He  fell  in  love  with  Maria  Amelia ;  she  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  and,  afler  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
her  family,  she  was  allowed  to  marry  him«  Then 
there  began  in  this  island,  where  fate  had  thrown 
the  Prince  and  Princess  together,  a  new  chapter  of 
that  book  wherein  history  has  written  so  few  pages, 
"  I'amour  dans  le  mariage."  And  what  a  chapter  J 
Even  the  eloquent  woras  of  the  English  marriage 
service  would  seem  almost  insufficient  to  express  a 
devotion  which,  during  a  half  century,  experienced 
such  extraordinary  tests. 

But  love  and  fidelity  have  taken,  in  this  instance, 
a  political  significance.  The  old  dynasty  had  in- 
sulted the  morality  of  France :  we  cannot  think  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XY.  without  thinking  of  their 
mistresses.  Louis  Philippe  was  prepared  to  repre- 
sent a  new  regime  as  much  by  his  domestic  virtues 
as  by  his  political  principles.  His  family  had  some- 
thing almost  patriarchal  in  its  character.  It  is  only 
license  and  vice  which  can  laugh  at  the  long  table 
where  children  and  grandchildren  were  every  day 
grouped  round  the  king  and  his  wife,  or  at  the  little 
table  ronde  dea  TuUerieSj  where  Maria  Amelia  used 
to  sit  during  the  long  evenings,  calling  from  time  to 
time  some  new  person  near  her,  while  the  king  read. 
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wrote,  receiTed  and  sent  despatches.  The  tall  cary- 
atides of  the  Salon  des  Mar<5chaux  were  not  g^ded 
in  those  times,  and  the  queen  cared  so  little  about 
diamonds  that  she  onc^  propoaed  to  the  king  to 
have  all  her  parures  changed  into  &lse  ones,  and  to 
spend  their  price  in  charities  ^  Nobody,"  said  she, 
^  will  susp^t  xae  of  wearing  false  diamonds." 

Her  dress  was,  perhaps,. too  severe. and  too  sim- 
ple ;  but,  when  she  walxed  round  the  circle  of  her 
guests,  addressing  one  after  another  with  an  intelli- 
gent interest^  caSing  modesty  £rom  its  shadowy  cor- 
ner, always  anxious  to  show  her  appreciation  of  mer- 
it, of  virtue,  of  devotion  to  her  nusband,  or  to  her 
children,  s)be  had  an  air  of  self-possession,  of  digni- 
£ed  ease,  which  may  well  have  lorced  M.  de  TaUev- 
rand  to  say  of  her,  "  C'eat  la  demi^  grande 
dame." 

She  was  very  pious ;  but  her  piety  was,  if  I  may 
say  so,  purely  personal ;  it  could  not  be  compared  to 
the  religious  passion  which,  under  the  ola  regime 
and  during  the  first  restoration,  had  tied  le  trone  et 
rautelj  —  religious  and  political  interests.  Piety,  with 
Maria  Amelia,  was  not  a  weapon,  but  a  defence :  it 
defended  her  against  the  insults  of  destiny,  the  in- 
justice of  men,  the  blows  of  misfortune  which  fell  so 
often  and  with  so  much  force  on  her  innocent  head. 
Her  religion,  while  she  was  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  just  the  same  as  when  she  had  no  other  chapel 
but  that  room  in  Claremont,  where  every  Sunday 
her  children  and  grandchildren  congregated  round 
her  before  a  simple  altar  to  receive  the  sacraments 
from  a  priest  who  was  neither  a  cardinal  nor  a 
bishop.  What  thoughts  must  there  have  crossed 
her  mind  during  her  long  exile !  Is  it  a  wonder  if 
her  soul  liked  to  rise  above  the  troubled  horizon  of 
human  events,  and  longed  for  rest  ? 

.Eeligion  and  destiny  conspired  to  soften  her 
character,  naturally  firm  and  proud,  as  behooved  a 
granddaughter  of  Maria  ll>eresa,  with  gentleness 
and  indulgence.  Anger  and  hatred  had  no  place  in 
it :  she  could  find  an  excuse  £ot  all  &ults  and  all 
fins.  She  lately  learned  with  much  pain  the  news 
of  the  death  of  M.  Dupin,  who  had  accepted  office 
from  Napoleon  HL,  thoush  he  had  been  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Louis  l*hilippe.  She  was  so  ac- 
customed to  him ;  **  it  always  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  would  again  hear  his  step  and  the  noise  of  his 
shoes."  She  was  adverse,  as  the  king  was  himself, 
^  to  social  ex^cutionSf'*  muoh  as  she  caz^  for  honesty 
and  virtue. 

Indulgent  as  she  was,  there  was  about  her  an  air 
of  undoubted  authority,  which  was  never  lost  even 
in  the  circle  of  her  own  family.  Jt  was  touching  to 
9ee  the  almost  childish  deference  shown  to  her  by 
such  strong,  energetic  men  as  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mouiB,  the  rrince  de  Joinville,  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
«— warriors,  men  of  action,  used  to  command.  She 
was,  as  it  were,  the  living  tie  of  the  faisceau  of  the 
Orleans.  They  all  felt  it :  she  was  not  only  their 
mother,  she  was  also  their  queen. 

If  I  have  well  understood  her  character,  the  dom- 
inant passion  in  her  mind  was  her  love  to  Louis 
Philippe,  a  love  which  her  religious  instinct  had 
trannormed  into  a  sort  of  rclieion.  She  admired 
him,  she  had  an  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and 
in  his  superior  intellect:  her  instincts  may  some- 
times have  been  at  variance  with  his;  her  heart  was 
tilioroughly  loyal  to  him.  She  accepted  the  crown 
in  1830  with  resignation  rather  than  with  joy,  be- 
cause she  cared  more  for  her  husband's  happiness 
than  he  did  Mmself.  $he  found  herself,  without 
having  ever  dreamed  of  sueh  a  des^y,  the  first 


qneen  of  the  new  dynasty,  and,  by  chanoe,  adaiFft- 
•bly  fitted  to  all  the  duties  and  exi^ncies  of  hernew 
position.  Who  bettor  than  the  nieoe  of  Marie  An- 
toinette and  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe  could  reooor 
cile  the  present  and  the  past  ?  who  oetter  than  her 
could  show  piety  on  the  throne,  without  any  of  the 
political  proselytism  which  had  formerly  ipade  the 
religion  of  the  Bourbons  so  dangerous  to  liberty  ? 
who  could  better,  in  her  exalted  position,  give  an 
example  of  humble,  and  I  may  almost  say  demo- 
cratic, virtues  ? 

Maria  Amelia  lies  buried  now  in  the  small  chi^>el 
of  Weybridge,  dressed  with  the  same  gown  which 
she  wore  irhen  she  left  France  in  1848.  How  k»ur 
will  she  remain  there  ?  Will  this  eown,  so  old  af 
ready,  have  time  to  fall  to  tatters  befi»e  she  can  be 
brought  with  her  husband  to  the  empty  vaults  of 
Dreux  ?  In  its  folds  lie  all  the  hopes  and  anibitaoiia 
of  1830;  it  was  not  the  queen's  fault  if  all  these 
hopes  and  ambitions  were  vain.  It  was  to  the  lasl 
moment  her  wish  that  they  would  once  more  revive, 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  her  king,  to  his  loire 
of  peace,  his  true  liberalism,  his  humanity ;  that  a 
new  era  would  reopen  in  France,  when  order  and 
liberty,  might  live  to«;ether  fi>r  mcne  than  eighteen 
years.  It  was  her  firm  conviction  that  the  fhture 
of  her  family  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
future  of  constitutional  government  in  France ;  and 
each  new  bud  of  its  afready  so  lai^e  geneakigical 
tree,  seemed  to  her  a  new  germ  which.  Frovidenoe 
might  some  day  use  fix  its  nidden  porposes.  The 
only  Jeles  of  her  later  years,  so  saddened  by  death 
and  exile,  were  the  marriages  of  her  grandehildyen. 
She  would  have  had  the  ^  Orleans  a  legion,  and 
given  them  all  ,to  France,  to  be  .used  in  her  service. 

THE  PLEASUKES  OF  BflDDLE  AGE. 


Great  writers  have  lon^r  ago  said  all  that 
fairly  be  iaid  upon  the  subject  of  youth  and  boy- 
hooa,  and  some  of  them,  as  an  inteUectoal  feat, 
have  been  known  to  devote  themselves  to  the  praise 
of  old  age.  Few  philosophers  or  poetB  ever  aream 
of  saying  a  kindly  wora  for  the  mterval  that  liea 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  middle-aged  pec^ile 
are  lefl  to  infer  that  the^  are  passine  Siroi^zh  an 
uninteresting  and  inglonoos  stage  or  life.  jThe^ 
cannot  help  seeing  that,  firom  a  romantic  or  a  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  they  are  thought  to  be  at  a 
discount.  It  Is  no  use  reminding  young  persona  ct 
either  sex  that  the  fine  things  that  are  written  about 
youth  and  beauty  are  often  written  by  middle-aged, 
and  frequently  even  by  fat.  People ;  that  Byron  was 
a  middle-agea  man  whose  cnief  anxiety  in  life  was 
not  to  become  obese ;  and  that  the  prime  of  life, 
both  intellectually  and  physically,  is  said  to  be  the 
period  between  thirty  and  fortj^.  All  such  anolo- 
gies  are  treated  witn  a  (^uiet  irony,  and  nuodle- 
aged  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  conndered  to  be 
worthy  creatures  totally  useless  for  all  sentimental 
purposes.  It  is  really  high  time  that  some  one 
should  compose  a  Ciceronian  treatise  upon  the 
pleasures  of'^middle  age.  Of  course  it  has  its  draw- 
oacks.  It  is  not  pleasant  fi>r  any  one  to  perceiTe 
that  the  gay  and  firivolous  beauty  whose  oonvenar 
tion  he  is  monopolizing  has  noticed  incipient  thin- 
ness in  his  front  hair,  and  is  inwardly  inclined  to 
treat  his  invitation  to  waits  as  if  it  were  the  over- 
ture of  a  courteous  cow. 

To  be  conscious  that  he  wears  the  an>ect  not  so 
much  of  a  possible  lover  as  of  a  houseaolder  and 
ratepayer,  mat  no  one  will  ever  again  think  of  hipi 
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in  coimectiofi  with  the  moon  or  a  hrte  w  a  ni^rtii^' 
gak  or  any  othef  stiq>le  emblem  of  romance,  and 
niat,  fot  the  best  of  all  reaaoni)  he  will  not  in  any 
ease  be  able  to  exchange  locks  with  the  fhtnre  ob- 
jecl  of  his  affections,  is  at  first  jperha^  a  hnmiliadng 
reflection.  Bnt,  as  it  wears  off,  a  wise  man  will  be- 
gin to  comprehend  thftt  his  {xmtion  under  tdch  cir- 
cnmstances  is  not  without  some  compensating  enjoy-^ 
ments,  abd  thai  lift  may  be  yety  tolerable  even  to 
those  to  whdm  dancing  and  dig^on  have  become 
respectively  an  operation.  The  first  soothing  con- 
sideration that  wul  present  itself  to  him  is  perhaps 
that  he  is  as  little  anxious  to  engage  in  the  more 
violent  recreations  of  youth  aa  others  are  to  see  him 
engage  in  them.  The  desire  and  the  capacity  bid 
him  good  by  together.  And  there  are  few  things  in 
the  World  more  agreeable  than  the  sense  of  moderate 
and  gentlemanly  repletion.  The  sober  philosopher 
ri^  from  the  feast  of  youth  in  the  Same  oenevolent 
and  pious  spirit  in  which  Horace  tells  us  we  should 
rise  from  the  banquet  of  lifb.  Gratefully  acknowl- 
edging that  he  has  dined,  he  is  happy  to  stajid  by 
and  see  others  succeeding  to  his  vacant  place. 

It  is  not  till  the  blood  has  cooled,  as  we  know 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  the  mind  works  tem- 
perately ;  and  one  of  the  first  censolatiotas  of  the 
middle-aged  man  will  be  that  he  is  all  the  more 
capable  of  a  discriminating  enjoyment.  The  fever- 
ish hey-day  delights  ofyouth  can  scarcely*  be  con- 
ridered  inteUectual.  The  hot  spring  of  life,  when 
e^ety  botde  of  champagne  seems  genuine  and  every 
cigar  an  Havana,  when  everything  that  rhymes 
and  that  is  about  young  women's  hmr  seems  poetry 
and  evexy  yotmg  woman  herself  a  goddess,  gives 
place  to  a  calmer  phase  when  young  women  and 
othet  thii^  are  appreciated  according  to  their  real 
merits.  Mental  intoxication  is  very  entrancing 
while  it  lasts,  but  mental  sobriety,  of  uie  two,  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  higher  blessing.  No  sense  can  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  its  peiroction  until  it  is  ac- 
companied with  the  exercise  of  critical  judgment ; 
and,  thot^h  a  critical  taste  is  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  mstidioos,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  {>lea8ures  of  tasting  and  weighing,  and 
even  of  rejecting.  Few  firuits  have  ever  been  more 
unfairiy  abused  than  the  apple  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. Its  flavor  is  not  synonymous  with  the  horrid 
reaction  that  sets  in  upon  those  who,  having  plunged 
into  life  with  exaggerated  rapture,  awaken  some 
fine  morning  to  the  bitter  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  very  hollow,  and  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
at  the  heart  of  every  rose.  The  reaction  is  as  fhr 
removed  from  real  healthiness  as  the  original  ex- 
citement, and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Messed  lot  of  those  who,  having  schooled  themselves 
never  to  expect  too  much,  are  therefore  seldom  dis- 
appointed. The  people  who  start  with  a  moderate 
provision  of  discernment  are  not  sulpect  to  the  an- 
noyance of  being  violently  plundered  of  their  illu- 
sions, because  taey  wear  their  iUusions  lightly. 
Like  Juvenal's  traveller,  they  have  nothing  partic- 
ular to  lose,  and  can  afford  to  whistle  unconcerned- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  highway  robber,  time. 

This  is  a  very  different  frame  of  mind  from  cyni- 
cism. It  is  the  art,  not  of  scorning  and  sneering  at 
life,  and  of  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  new  and 
nothing  true,  and  hardly  anything  worth  fiiving,  bnt 
Uie  art  of  making  the  very  best  of  the  world  as  one 
finds  it,  and  of  separating  judiciously  the  kernel  ftom 
the  husk.  In  the  very  process  of  separation  there  is 
much  to  amuse  and  interest    When  Mr.  MatUiew 
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bad  times  as- the  m^senv,  when  so  many  people  artf 
Fhiliitines  aaod  so  few  know  even  a«  much  as  he  doetf 
tSooxA  Celtic  poetry^  his  saul,  through  the  medium  of 
a  sonnet,  dves  him  a  very  proper  answer.  The  thin^ 
is  t6  see  life  *'  steadily,  and  to  see  it  whole.''  To  know 
the  proportions  of  things  is  as  valuable  a  prerogative' 
as  the  YirgiliAn  privilege' of  kndwing  their  causes. 

Picking  and  choosing  between  good  and  bad  books- 
is  an  occupation  that  is  by  no  means  unproductive* 
of  plieasure^  There  \»  a  Sunny  seasbn  of  life  at  which' 
one  tinree-volume  novel  ftom  a  circulating  library' 
seems  as  defightfb)  as  another,  provided, like  the- 
Scotdiman%  brandy  and  water,  it  is  sufliciently 
hot  and  strong,— ^  when  Mi^.  Owen  Meredi^  gibes' 
as  much  sati^iotion  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  more 
than  Wordsworth,  and  when  any  story  ^at  has  got 
the  adventures  of  a  Sportsman  or  ^  dog  in  it  appears 
fiiHy  eqwd  to  Tcm  Jones, 

It  mav  Seem,  at  the  finU  glance,  as  if  it  were  a 
genuine  loss^to  have  got  rid  of  this  power  of  promis- 
cuous feeding*  But  as  men  cease  to  be  able  to  ad- 
mire bad  bodes,  they  find  new  and  intrinsic  sources 
of  interest  in  good  ones.  It  is  something  to  know, 
and  to  feel  sure  that  one  knows,  why  Owen  Mere« 
dith  is  poor,  and  why  Wordsworth  is  not  poor, 
and  why  some  parts  of  Wordsworth  are  better 
and  more  admirable  than  the  rest.  The  mental 
progress  which  enables  people  to  attain  to  this  does 
not  by  anv  means  disiq[ualif^  them  fer  discovering' 
much  to  look  at  in  what  is  worthless  and  con* 
temptable.  Toung  persons,  fer  example,  have  in 
ordinary  oases  a  noble  and  vigorous  contempt  and 
dislike  fer  what  is  mean.  They  cannot  bear  tJie 
ver]r  thought  of  the  wretched  fex-hunter  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  who  beats  his  wife,  and  they  recoil 
m  unmitigated  disgust  from  the  Independent  grocer 
in  the  village,  who  listens  to  a  hot  and  fiery  gospel 
twice  every  Sunday  firom  his  chapel  pew,  and  sands 
his  sugar  with  equal  regularity  on  the  Monday.  He 
is  a  nauseotis,  vulgar,  uninteresting  sight  to  them, 
and  they  try  to  banish  the  very  thought  of  him. 

Sfiddie  age  helps  one  to  look  at  the  grocer  in  a 
different  li^t,  and  even  to  get  instroction  and 
pleasure  out  of  him.  It  is  true  he  sands  his  sugar, 
and  no  one  can  dislike  sandy  sugar  more  than  a 
middle-aged   English   gentleman,  but  from  other 

Snnts  of  view  the  grocer  is  not  a  despicable  study. 
ow  he  came  to  sand  it  first,  and  why  it  is  that  a 
man  who,  in  his  bullying  and  t3rrannical  way,  is  not 
uncharitable  to  the  poor,  or  unkind  to  his  children, 
does  not  see  the  harm  in  sanding  it ;  and  how  he 
comes  to  be  an  Independent,  and  what  are  his  views 
on  religion  and  politics,  and  why  he  is  in  favor  of 
marrying  a  wife's  sister,  and  against  flogging  in  th6 
army,  are^all  subjects  that  a  good-tempered  middle- 
aged  philosopher  might  pursue  fer  a  month.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  indifferent  sermons.  Perhaps 
the  true  test  of  a  contented  middle  age,  is  the  being 
able  not  to  mind  bad  sermons  so  very  much.  In 
spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  seat,  and  the  rigid  per* 
pendicularity  of  the  pew-back,  a  thoughtful  person 
can  go  on  taking  an  interest  in  the  preaching  long 
after  all  interest  m  the  preacher's  discourse  has  come 
to  an  end.  What  is  his  object  in  alluding  gracefiil- 
ly  to  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  has  never  r&Eul,  and 
inveighing  against  philosophers  and  sceptics  whom 
none  of  bis  congregation  ever  are  likely'  to  read : 
whether  he  imposes  upon  himself,  or  on  ms  wife  i^d 
children,  or  his  maid-servants,  or  the  bnhop  of  the 
diocese;  why  he  thinks  the  Propagation  Society 
wicked,  but  the  Church  MissionaxV  Society  all  that 


ter  orer  tlie  waj  in  all  ,otfa^  mpeets  like  poison, 
be  can  still  join  bands'  with  him  in  a  good  sangoi- 
may  British  detestation  of  the  Pope,  may  serve  for 
endtJess  mateiial  for  imjoiiT. 

It  is  jost  the  same  with  bad  bo<^  If  a  spirited 
yoong  gentleman  or  lady  once  happened  to  learn 
that  a  novel  or  a  poem  was  wretcnedly  below  par, 
they  would  be  &r  too  eacer  and  too  enthofflastic  in 
tfaenr  condemnation  to  tolerate  it.  The  philosopher 
who  has  arrived  at  mature  years  knows  oetter  than 
to  be  irritated  over  such  a  trifle.  If  he  were  once  to 
begin  being  irritated  over  inferior  poetry,  he  mi^ht 
go  on  being  irritated  all  Ids  life,  and  only  enjo^ 
peace  of  mind  when  he  had  locked  himself  mto  hjs 
libraiy  with  his  Sophocles  or  his  Shakespeare.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  not  so  put  out  with  the  disoovery  of 
the  defects  as  no^  to  be  able  to  recogniae  what  is  to 
be  fairly  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  For 
instance,  he  can  quite  understand  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  the  poor  author  or  authoress  has  de- 
rived from  the  effort  to  tell  us,  amid  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  metre,  how  much  they  enjoy  landscaipe 
scenery  of  all  kinds  when  thev  see  it,  and  how  they 
would  like  to  love  and  be  beloved,  and  how  happy 
thejr  think  they  could  be  in  heaven.  The  attempt 
to  inform  us  of  all  this,  or  to  dress  up  what  other 
people  have  abeady  thought  about  it  in  new  and 
totally  original  rhymes,  may  not  be  very  successful, 
but  it  is  part  of  human  life,  and  oi^ht  to  be  viewed 
with  sympatbv.  And  it  will  nowhere  get  sympathv 
except  from  those  who  are  thoroughly  middle-aged. 
The  sympathy  bestowed  by  the  young,  who  are  im- 
posed upon  by  all  this  soul-fluttering,  is  not  worth 
naving,  for  the  young  are  very  hard-hearted,  and  as 
soon  as  they  find  out  a  literary  imposture  they  fling 
the  unhappy  impostor's  work  mto  the  flames.  The 
only  real,  valuable,  genuine  sympathy  is  that  which 
is  bestowed  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  impos- 
ture from  the  first,  but  who  still  go  on  tolerating 
and  hunting  out  the  redeeming  points  in  the  impos- 
tor. The  power,  both  in  literature  and  the  world, 
of  taking  things  as  one  finds  them,  goes  hand  in 
hand  witn  the  power  of  discerning  good  from  eviL 

A  similar  source  of  pleasure  to  middle  ag[e  is  its 
Capacity  of  bein^  content  with  compromises.  Xoung 
persons  are  terribly  ambitious,  and  think  that  every- 
thing will  be  a  miserable  feilure  unless  they  can  suc- 
ceed in  driving  a  coach  and  feur  over  every  obsta- 
cle. They  put  their  oar  very  deep  in  the  water, 
and  trust  to  be  able  to  pull  it  through  with  a  jerk. 
Success,  and  unlimited  success,  appears  the  only 
thing  worth  looking  for  to  those  of  them  who  are 
conscious  of  possessing  ^nius.  They  are  of  opinion 
tiiat  there  is  no  place  m  the  tree  worth  sitting  on 
but  the  topmost  t)ough,  and  that  bliss  only  belongs 
to  Lord  Chancellon,  or  Bishops,  or  Prime  Ministers, 
or  Generals ;  or  perhaps  to  very  rich  men.  Here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  cyni- 
cism and  philosophy.  The  cynic  believes,  or  pre- 
tends to  believe,  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  only  a 
man  with  a  feather  in  hb  cap,  and  that  all  feathers 
are  so  many  quills,  and  not  worth  a  single  hour  of 
indigestion  or  sleeplessness.  The  philosopner  is  wiser 
than  this,  and  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  substantial 
and  tangible  advantages  of  wearing  even  a  feather, 
if  feather  it  is  to  be  termed.  Money  and  ease  and 
immunity  from  economical  cares,  the  society  of  cul- 
tivated and  elegant  men  and  women,  the  respect  of 
the  world  at  large,  an  airy  London  house,  and  first- 
rate  cookery  ami  wine,  are  all  solid,  stable  privi- 
leges. When  one  thinks  of  all  of  them,  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  say  that  success  is  a  poor  or  trivial  thing. 


I  A  bachelor  may  get  aome  of  diese  advantsgei  at  hii 
club,  but  a  Prime  Minister  is  more  oonpletriv  mat* 
ter  of  them.  Life  is  certainly  a  joomey  and  a  jA- 
grimage,  but  if  it  were  only  a  journey  of  a  m^ 
night,  traveUing  fint^^laM  wonkL  be  incomnan^ 
more  comfertaSle  than  travelling  third,  it  is  a 
credit  to  middle  age  that  it  neither,  as  a  rule, 
adopts  the  AtU  Ca9ar  atU  nuAuf  maxim  of  ratii, 
nor  the  Nil  admirari  of  the  cynic  It  is  satisbed  to 
pick  what  is  within  its  grasp,  and  even  to  dimb  al^ 
ter  what  can  be  broo^t  within  its  reach,  and  t9 
leave  fiie  rest  fer  more  fortunate  climbers. 

Between  suopesifiil  and  unsooceBsfnl  there  is  the 
vast  difference  of  comfcMt  and  ease.  It  is  therefoie 
better  to  be  suooeasfiil,  though  enough  dT  sqcoob  ii 
pretty  nearly  as  grood  as  a  feast  And  the  saaoe  role 
of  compromise  h3ds  good  in  other  matters.  Totaks 
and  enjoy  domestic  Section  without  being-  too  ile- 
sirous  of  a  life  of  passionate  romance  is  one  obrioai 
lesson  that  middle  age  teaches.  Another  is  to  be 
ready  to  accept  ^omeUiing  short  of  complete  vietoij, 
in  contests  of  opinion.  At  the  outset  of  life  we^ 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  and  to  convert  the  worid, 
or  the  public,  or  our  ne^hbors,  or  at  all  eventi  our 
friends.  We  feel  a  diflicul^  in  acting  with  mea 
whose  views  about  religion  or  morality  or  politics 
differ  materially  from  our  own.  If  we  went  tanxuli 
our  career  in  such  a  temper,  we  should  Seae  as  bamj 
as  a  man  would  fere  in  the  thorot^hferes  of  Londoa 
who  could  not  bear  a  crowd.  Lue  is  made  up^  as 
middle  age  discovers,  of  giring  and  of  taking,  and 
the  first  principle  of  the  great  art  of  association  and 
mutual  help  is  to  learn  what  is  all-important,  and 
what  is  sufficiently  immaterial  and  secondary  to  ad- 
mit of  being  sacrificed  for  the  end  we  have  m  viev. 
Whether  it  be  in  a  club,  or  a  partnership,  or  a  ^ 
ish,  or  a  diocese,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  political 
party,  the  truth  holds  good  diat  to  move  poweifuDj 
and  effectually  we  ou^t  to  be  able  to  move  with  ai 
little  fi-iction  as  poesiUe,  and  the  only  way  to  kssea 
individual  friction  is  fer  individuals  to  smooth  down 
their  own  rou^h  edges. 

To  superficial  observers  a  man  who  is  thus  snh 
ployed  in  sacrificing  his  crotchets  and  filing  down 
his  rough  edges  appears  sometimes  to  be  traffickiof 
with  princi]^e ;  and  in  many  cases  a  sacrifice  a 
principle  is  no  doubt  what  excessive  con^lvsaaoe 
and  facility  comes  ta  But  the  two  things  may,  and 
ought  to,  be  theoretically  distinct ;  and  a  man  who 
gives  away  a  penny  to  gain  a  pound  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  a  man  who  gives  awa^r  a  poond 
to  gain  a  pennv.  Young  men  ofren  are  tempted  to 
stigmatize  the  habit  of  knowing  when  to  take  a  com* 
promise  as  worldliness.  Woriuliness,  however,  is  ia 
reality  a  term  of  reproach  or  praise  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  means  postponing  oonsideratioas 
of  right  and  wrong  to  consiaerations  of  personal  con- 
venience, it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  against  it 
If  it  means  a  clear  view  of  the  main  point  that  is 
wanted,  and  a  willingness  to  receive  the  substance 
without  standing  out  for  the  shadow  too,  it  deserves 
blessing,  and  not  cursing.  Such  worldliness  as  this 
last  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  almost  eveiy  good 
measure  and  usefid  reform  that  has  been  carrid  is 
England  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  cental/* 
It  is  in  its  nattne  not  indirectly  connected  with  gen- 
erosity. Generosity  is  not  ofren  predicated  of  mlodle 
age ;  and  in  some  ways  middle  age  appears  to  be 
egotistical.  Yet  e^tism  ouffht  rather  to  oe  ascribed 
to  the  age  which  gives  itself  up  to  dominant  ideas. 
Egotistical  as  enthusiasts  may  call  it,  a  pnctieal  and 
moderate  policy  is  usually  connected  with  laigeaesi 
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of  Tiew  and  toleration  for  the  indiTidual  sentiments 
of  others,  and  this  Uurgeness  of  View  is  very  nearly 
akin  to  generosity.  So  much,  and  much  more  to 
tiie  same  effect,  may  be  sud  of  middle  age ;  and  as 
we  have  all  to  spend  so  much  of  our  life  in  company 
with  middle  age,  we  oogfat  to  be  wtUing  to  pardon 
its  distaste  for  oad  poetiy,  its  inability  to  waltz  with 
distinction,  and  its  tendency  to  thin  the  hair. 

M.  CRAPAUD  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 

(Tnufllated  for  ErsBT  flATimoAT  ttvm  Le  MonUeur  UnivtrBtl.) 

(M.  Hrari  H«nh  the  piaaiit,  oooMlmtes  to  %  late  nttmber  of  £« 
Moniitur  Univergtl  the  following  narrative  of  hia  experiences  in 
Philndelphla.  H.  Henri  Hen  seems  to  hare  seen  less  and  mlsnn- 
derstood  more,  in  a  given  time,  than  any  toorlat  on  record.  His 
paper,  on  this  aeooant,  Is  not  wUhoofc  merit.] 

I  MADE  delightful  excursions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia.  I  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  hydraulic 
machines  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  supply  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  with  water. 

Here,  as  in  a  great  many  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  man  has  struggled  witn  the  greatest 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  Nature,  and  has 
Tanquished  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  force  the  water  of  the  rirer 
into  a  reservoir  so  vast  as  to  supply  Philadelphia 
abundantly  with  water. 

Heaven  knows  the  quantity  of  water  nsed  every- 
where in  America !  There,  every  house  is  provided 
with  a  comfortable  bathing-room;  washing  is  all 
done  at  home;  almost  all  bed-chambers  contain 
cocks  of  cold  and  hot  water,  and  every  Saturday 
the  servants  pump  water  on  the  front  of  the  houses, 
as  if  thev  were  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire. 

The  visitor  to  Fairmount  admires  the  machine 
which  is  contained  in  a  stone  building  fronting  the 
river.  But  he  especially  admires,  in  this  cooi  and 
delightful  spot,  the  beauties  of  nature  which  lie  on 
every  side  of  him.  What  a  beautiful  landscape ;  and 
how  art,  a  simple  but  pleasing  art,  has  seconded 
everywhere  Goa's  work !  The  water  which  charms 
the  eye  and  purifies  the  air  meanders  in  crystalline 
threaos.  The  catalpa  spreads  its  broad  foliage  and 
olvered,  purple^lashed  nowers  over  grass  and  stone, 
and  seems  to  raise  the  longing?  of  the  Naiads  of  a 
handsome  stone  basin  cut  in  the  rock,  and  from 
which  a  jet  of  water  constantly  rises.  A  sweet  and 
va^e  harmony  seems  to  be  breathed  by  these  almost 
mythological  places,  and  the  mind  voluptuously 
dozes,  rocked  by  dreams  which  are  both  pleasing 
and  melancholy. 

I  did  not  make  this  excursion  —  its  remembrance 
touches  me  even  now  !  —  alone.  I  went  there  in 
the  company  of  a  very  amiable  £Emiily  in  whose 
house  I  passed  my  most  agreeable  evenings  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

iXL  giving  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  mem- 
bers oif  this  family,  and  in  tracine  their  manner  of 
spending  the  day,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  the  respectable  families  of  honest  and 
austere  Pennsylvania. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  G ,  his  wife,  a 

son  and  two  twin  daughters.  He  was  a  merchant 
about  fifty  years  old.  His  wife  was  about  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  in  the  f\ill  bloom  of  a  chaste  and  se- 
vere beauty.  His  son  was  seventeen.  His  twin 
daughters  were  iifteen ;  they  were  .always  dressed 
exactly  alike,  and  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
each  cither  that  their  father  sometimes  took  Jane  for 
Mary.  Their  mother  never  made  any  such  mis- 
take.   Women's  hearts  have  eyes,  which  under  these 


Mr.  G  ■  ■■  was  bom  at  New  York  of  English  par* 
ents.  He  besan  his  merchant's  career  as  shopman 
in  a  dry-goo<u  shop.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  was  sent  out  collecting,  and  he  sometimes 
travelled  all  alone  with  $  10,000  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  the  signature  of  the  firm  when  he  was  sixteen ; 
and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  had  a  shop  of  his 
own. 

His  youth  passed  away  without  his  participating 
in  any  youthful  pleasures.  All  his  faculties  were 
concentrated  tlpon  one  object,  which  could  not  es- 
cape him,  —  wealth  attained  b^  labor. 

Thousands  of  people  like  this  austere  merchant 
are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
.  Did  there  ever  exist  in  France  a  child  who  was 
anything  but  a  child? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  indulge  in  criticism  or  in 
praise  in  making  these  remarlu.  All  I  do  is  simply 
to  mention  a  characteristic  trait  of  national  manners. 

Mr.  G continues  in  business,  although  he  is 

master  of  an  estate  of  some  $  &00,000  or  $  800,000, 
He  has  never  in  the  least  changed  his  mode  of  life. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  he  rises  at  daybreak,  takes 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  leaves  the  sumptuous  mansion 
which  is  his^  private  residence.  He  goes  to  a  miser- 
able little  room,  ill  aired  and  wretchedly  furnished, 
situated  in  an  immense  shed  filled  widi  bales  of 
goods,  and  which  he  caUs  his  *^  office." 

In  this  miserable  shed,  seated  on  a  worn-out  and 
almost  broken  chair,  Mr*  G  would  dmly  transact 
his  business  with  the  calmness  and  rectitude  of  mind 
which  is  the  genius  of  the  An^lo>Saxon  race.  He 
would  be  kept  at  home  by  neither  rain,  snow,'  nor 
ice.  When  the  streets  were  covered  with  sleet,  and 
there  was  danser  of  walkers  breaking  their  legs,  he 
would  put  on  the  soles  of  his  boots  a  small  apparatus 
made  of  iron  points,  and  thus  shod  he  would  go 
to  his  office.  It  was  evident  that  he,  as  well  as  most 
American  merchants,  looked  upon  trade  as  som^ 
thing  more  than  a  means  of  making  money ;  —  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  sacred  office. 

When  he  reached  his  office,  he  examined  his 
books  and  put  them  in  order.  His  clerks  invariably 
made  their  appearance  an  hour  after  he  did,  in  this 
temple  of  tralde,  where  the  atmosphere  was  satu- 
rated with  austere  cares,  where  man  became  an  ant 
by  labor. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  G quitted  his  "  business 

man's  "  chair  to  breakftst  in  a  restaurant  firequented 
by  merchants. 

In  five  minutes,  and,  so  to  speak,  without  sitting, 
he  ate  this  me^d,  which  was  invariably  composed  ooa 
piece  of  cold  roasted  beef  and  a  dish  of  raw  water- 
cresses  seasoned  with  vinefjar  and  mustard. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  office,  received  custom- 
ers, read  the  newspapers,  went  to  'Change,  visited 
the  custom-house,  returned  to  his  office  to  give  his 
last  orders,  and  at  last  went  back  to  his  private 
residence. 

He  dined  silently  with  his  fiunily  in  fifteen  min- 
utes,  and  spent  his  evenings  in  a  smaU  room  reserved 
to  his  private  use,  unless  he  went  to  a  scientific  club 
to  which  he  had  for  many  years  belonged. 

Mr.  G was  fond  of  study  as  well  as  of  busi- 
ness, and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  had  lone  been  preparing  a  complete 
work  on  the  statistic^  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  good  enough 
to  communicate  some  portions  of  his  manuscript  to 
me,  and  allow  me  to  copy  some  of  his  figures. 

Mrs.  G^— — ,  in  conronnity  to  tiie  usages  estab- 
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iiigf  aQ  the  year  found,  and  nevdf  left  her  bed- 
dbattber  'wituont  being  dreflsed  as  if  sbe  were  jgoing 
on  the  street  Her  two  daughters  made  fheir  ap- 
]$earaneb  k  Kttle  later.  They  were  neat  And  ele- 
gant withont  affectation.  At  eight  o'clock,  whether 
Sie  month  was  January  or  Angu^,  break&st  was 
laid  on  thd  table. 

Breakfast  consisted  eighty  out  of  one  hundred 
Ifeles  Of  frftstftom  and  eggg,  and  of  twy  weak  coffee 
in  large  cups. 

After  breakftst  the  girls  took  thdr  sehdoT-bOi^ 
and  went  unattended  to  school. 

As  soon  as  Jane  and  Mxry  went  off,  Mt^.  G 

tied  around  her  waist  an  apron  as  whilie  as  snow 
toid  ordered  the  serrants  to  do  their  day'^  work^ 
setting  the  example  herself.  The  hditfe  was  cleaned 
ahd  put  to  rignts  every  day  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret,  i^en  ererything  was  at  last  nrranged, 
in  rather  cold,  it  must  be  con%sBed,  but  irreproach- 
i^le  order,  ybs.  G — — retired  to  her  chamber  to 
dress  a  second  time. 

She  invariably  went  out  every  day  on  ^t  or  in 
Ittr  carriage,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  to  pay  visits 
to  her  acquaintances  or  to  the  dryngoods  shops.  She 
would  often,  without  having  the  £ast  intention  to 
pmnchase,  make  the  shopmen  unroU  twenty  pack- 
lures  of  goods,  or  she  would  examine  whol^  boxes  of 
ribbons,  or  tiy  on  a  dozen  shawls.  This  Inode  of 
Idlling  time  —  the  despair  of  shopmen  —  is  so  com- 
mon among  American  women,  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
name,  and  is  called  ^  shopping." 

Mr.  G ^'s  son  was  engaged  in  his  father's  of- 
fice from  morning  till  night,  without  a  moment's 
rest  After  dinner,  he  went  to  the  theati^,  or  re- 
tired to  the  basement,  to  take  in  succession  a  lesson 
on  the  piano  or  a  lesson  in  German. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Mr.  G asid  fhmtly,  and 

soch  is  the  lif^  of  nearly  all  the  commercial  families 
in  the  United  States,  whatever  their  position  of  for- 
tune may  be. 

Before  quitting  the  city  of  Brotherty  Love,  to  give 
concerts  in  Baltimore,  a  little  incident  happened  to 
me,  which  is  so  eminenUy  characteristic  I  must  tell  it 

I  was  at  the  hotel  dinner-table  by  the  side  of  a 
Frenchman  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made.  The 
dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  presently  noth- 
ing remained  in  the  plate  but  one  cake.  The 
Frenchman  offered  it  to  me.  I  refused,  and  begged 
liim  to  keep  it  for  himself.  He  courteously  insisted, 
and  pressea  me  to  accept  it  The  cake  looked  tempt- 
ing, and  I  reiterated  my  prayers  to  him.  "  It  is  tor 
yon,"  I  said  to  my  polite  neighbor. 

"  I  really  do  not  want  it." 

"  But  I  beg  you  to  take  it  You  will  disoblige  me 
if  you  don't  eat  it" 

^  Well,  then,  since  you  absolutely  insist  upon  it, 
I  accept  it" 

I  was  abont  taking  it,  when  an  American  sitting 
opposite  to  us,  and  who  witnessed  our  reciprocu 
hesitations,  gallantly  took  up  a  f5rk,  crouched  half- 
way over  the  table,  lengthened  his  arm,  adroitiy 
stuck  his  fork  in  the  cake  and  dexterously  bore  it 
off,  to  our  great  amazement  He  quietly  ate  it,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  suspicion  there  was 
tiie  least  Hi-breeding  in  what  he  haa  done. 

CROQUET. 

Cousins,  leave  me  here  a  little,  go  to  chicken  and 

Moselle; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  yon  want  me  let  them 

ring  the  luncheon  belL 


'Tn  tihe  place,  an  j  in  the  greensward  as  of  old  ths 

^       hoops  are  stuck, 
Where  I  nrst  met  Airr  Tsokntoit,  and  I  toM 
her  a  "duck." 


Amt  Tborwtov  !  I  cam  mm  her,  widi  her  naflet' 

raised  to  strike. 
And  her  little  fool  placed  dMf  bt  Ihe  attitodsl 

like. 

Many  a  morning  when  the  dew-drops  had  ben 

ehaeed  away  by  dawn. 
Did  I  look  on  Amt  Xbobmtoh  aoifing  dowly  ol\et 

the  lawn. 

Many  a  mom  I  saw  her  tresses  &Ir!y  floating  on  fbe 

wind, 
And  I  bleffiod  her  tor  her  chignon  as  it  lightly  hm^ 

behind. 

Then  about  the  lawn  I  wandered,  with  my  Airr 

**  doing  spoons," 
And  I  made  a  heap  of  sonnets,  ftiH  of  "  loves  "  tad 

**stan "  and  "moons." 


In  the  apriop  the  lawn  was  shsfeD  close  as  any  Istn 

conkfbe. 
In  the  spring  my  youthftd  finey  li^dy  tamed  tft 

AmtT. 

And  I  said, "  Bewitching  Amy,  tell  me  'mid  thb  cro- 
quet pLay, 

Shall  we  go  through  life  together,  as  we  went  through 
hoops  to-day  ?  " 

Then  she  turned  with  eyes  whose  splendor  seemed 
to  shoot  one  through  and  through, 

"  If  I  find  no  richer  suitor,  why  then  1 11  put  up  widi 
you." 

Many  a  mom  we  played  togetiber,  ithSbd  my  fiiendi 

did  naught  but  scoff, 
Till  she  played  ^  loose  croquet "  with  me,  and  bcgsa 

to  "  take  two  off." 

0  my  Amt,  repUle-hearted,  so  to  pot  me  in  s 

fix, 
0  the  horrid  hoopa  and  mallets!  O  the  wretched 

balls  and  sticks  I 

Falser  than  the  falsest  partner  in  the  middle  of  i 

game, 
Missing  two  hoops  In  succession,  and  incensed  at 

bearing  blame. 

It  is  well  to  wish  thee  happy,  croquet  games  with  ne 

were  sweet. 
Can  yott  love  a  sum  whose  mallet  only  hits  his  cltiaef 

feet? 

Yet  it  shall  be.    Yon  will  lower  to  the  level  of  hii 

And  the  distance  of  your  croquets  will  be  lesKoed 
day  by  day. 

With  my  intellectual  optics  I  look  scom  upon  joor 

game, 
Get  thee  to  thy  feeble  '*  duffer," — well  he  meriti 

such  a  name. 


Hairk,  my  laoghing  eonsina  call  me,  and  I  leave  the 

fatal 
While  fit>m  lawn  and  gardoi  skmly  fhdes  the 

less  Amy's  ftce. 
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A  LEGfiND  OF  PROVBNGE. 

^  I  AM  yet  a  kioff ! "  exclaimed  Francis  the  Firat, 
.Taulting  into  his  saadle  after  the  disastrous  battle  of 
PdTia  ]£^  consigned  him  to  a  year's  captivity^  whose 
last  month  had  more  .g^  than  honey,  through  his 
marriage  with  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal, 
aister  to  his  imperial  and  imperioua  captor  Charles 
the  Fifth.  From  the  Iser  to  the  Rhone  whispers 
had  crept  forth  that  he  returned  to  France  a  crest- 
fsdlen  man,  who,  after  chaffing  his  proud  spirit  in 
bondage,  had  no  means  of  breaung  nis  chains,. but 
by  accepting  a  bride  for  whom  he  hod  small  regard. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  rode  tlm>u^h 
Provence,  where  his  subjects  received  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  although,  as  he  c^ 
proached  their  gray  old  towns,  he  thought  their 

fiant  gates  loosed  down  upon  him  with  derision. 
le  was  wont  to  rally,  and  set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
leave  his  retinue  far  behind  ;  but  on  one  occasion 
the  townsmen,  who  had  timely  apprisal  of  his  route, 
met  him  outside  their  walls,  and  Le  could  do  no  leas 
than  rein  up,  and  bow  from  his  stirrups,  which  he 
courteously  did,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
him;  for  he  who  could  wrestle  with  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  throw  him  in  lusty  falls,  wi»  no  more 
4encient  in  grace  than  in  strength.  They  besought 
him  to  honor  their  tilt-vard  with  his  presence,  where, 
in  festivity  of  mimic  neht,  they  mi^bt  celebrate  his 
enfiranchisement  from  the  prison  in  Madrid. 

"  By  our  faith,  good  lieeemen ! "  quoth  his  Majes- 
ty, "  we  have  had  such  hard  knocks  on  the  battle- 
neld,  that  we  are  none  in  love  of  the  shadows  of 
toumev.**  And  he  waved  his  hand  by  wav  of  adieu, 
when  nis  horse  started  at  an  old  Castellan  whoae 
hair  was  silver  white,  and  beside  whom  stood  lus 
daughter,  incomparably  fair. 

jNever  had  Francis  seen  beauty  so  rare,  and  so 
modest  withal.  She  bore  a  massy  salver,  on  which 
lay  a  bunch  of  rusted  keys,  and  with  downcast  looks 
she  said,  **  Mv  Lord  will  please  to  accept  the  keys  of 
this  brave  old  town,'*  and  she  held  tnem  towards 
him  with  such  gracefulness,  that  in  amaze  he  stooped 
from  his  saddle,  stroked  her  dark  tresses  with  his 
mailed  hand,  and  inquired  who  she  was. 

'''My  name,  my  Lord,  is  Ellen,  and  this  is  mj 
lather,  Peter  Ingleverre,"  sud  she. 

**  And  your  a^,  sweet  damsel  ?  "  asked  he. 

^  Sixteen  last  Uandlemas,"  rejoined  the  little  maid, 
who  looked  a  perfect  woman^  so 'innocent  and  y^t  so 
iberoic,  as  she  ventured  to  raise  her  head,  that  the 
King  foi^t  his  disasters  of  war  in  suddenly  inspired 
love ;  and  while  he  indulged  in  a  pleasure  he  could 
ill  conceal,  between  their  oands  the  keys  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  gave  him  a  pretext  to  alight;  and 
surrendering  the  bridfle  to  a  courtier,  he  graciously 
received  her  father,  and  between  him  and  her  walked 
into  town. 

By  this  time  the  son  was  on  the  wane,  and  Peter, 
who  waa  ^vemor,  besought  his  Majes^  to  sojourn 
for  the  night,  and  he  would  soon  nave  fifty  prime 
CiQoks  to  prepare  a  royal  feast. 

To  this  Francis,  who  nothing  more  desired  than 
an  invitation,  consented ;  and  he  accompanied  Ellen 
home  to  her  father's  house,  where  some  time  after  a 
band  of  trained  violars^  arrived  to  commemorate 
with  songs  the  happv  viat. 

Ellen  enterUuned  the  l^ng  with  artless  talk  so 
interspened  with  sense,  that  her  conquest  over  her 
suitor  became  complete.  And  when  placed  by  her 
side  at  dinner,  he  forgot  venison  and, pasty,  and 


shared,  the  honor  of  his  presence,  to  none  were 
his  attentions,  so  refinedly  pointed  as  to  the  danab- 
ter  of  his  venerable  host.  Perhaps,  some  envi«l 
her  the  distinpUon,  of  which  she  appeared  unflOB- 
ficious;  and  ^me.of  the  envvers  were  aurprised 
to  see  her  retire  from  the  hall,  observing,  as.a^ 
passed,  that  this  was  4^  feint  to  cb:aw  the  King,  more 
deeply  in  her  toils. 

ElleiL  merely- said  she  had  arrangements  to  nmke 
for  the  morrow. 

**  And  why  not  for  io-night,  cousin  ?  "  asked^the 
King,  who,  when  the  wine  Dowla  had  passed  moiB 
than  once,  had  followed  her  from  table,  and .  dis- 
covered her  reading  in  a  little  oratory  alone.  "  And 
why  not  to-night,. fair  Ellen?  "  reiterated  he,  sua- 
sively  withdrawix^  the  book  from  her  hand.  Si^ 
did  not  reply,  while  he  tossed  over  the  iUuminatod 
leaves,  where  pictured  saints  seamed  to  frown  upon 
him  chidingly.  The  ailence  evidendy  disconcerted 
him,  but  he  evaded  his  chagrin  in  snuleB. 

^  We  come,  charmine  cousin,  to  breathe  unalter- 
able fidelity  in  thy  ear,  aaid  he. 

"  What 's  a  channed  portal,  my  lord  ?  "  said  she, 
interrupting  him,  and  drawing  back. 

**  We  swear ,  by  thy  mild  blue  eyes  that  none 
whom  Francis  ever  loved  shall  be  so  beloved. as 
Ellen,"  said  he. 

**  My  Lord,"  said  she,  "  I  Ve  heard  of  holy  hooks 
bursting  their  clasps  when  perjured  mouths  comie 
nigh,  beware  of  robbing  my  poor  eyes  of  modesty, 
their  only  clasping-seaL  Towards  me,  I  warn  you, 
practise  neither  falsehood  nor  inconstancy. 

"  By. our  knighthood,  we  shall  he  true  to  thee, 
girl,  till  our  heart  hath  no  throb  for  my  living 
creature." 

"  Will  you  love  me  till  my  hair  be  gray  ?  " 

"Enchantress!  we  shall  love  thee,  wert  thou  .a 
withered  crone  firom  which  hideousness  itself  might 
recoil,"  cried  he  so  affectionately  that  she  paused. 

**  And  for  what  am  I  so  vastly  inestimable  ?  "  said 
she,  hesitatingly*  "  It  cannot  be  my  tresses,  — a 
few  clips  of  uie  shears,  and  farewell  my  pride  in 
ringlets  to  the  winds.  It  may  not  be  my  brow,  fbr 
care  i&all  soon  furrow  it,  and  blanch  my  cheek, 
which  now  seems  bloomingly.  Care,  too,  shall  more 
peak  my  chin,  and  charms,  if  I  have  any,  be  most 
perishable/' 

"  Lady,  we  love  thee  more  for  thy  good  seme 
than  for  thy  beauty,"  said  he ;  ana  in  stepping 
closer  towards  her  his  spur  struck  the  door,  which 
closed  with  a  spring.  He  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  ei^pressed  delight  at  an  incident  whidi 
created  in  her  a  considerable  trepidation,  that  soon 
subsided  into  a  calm. 

"  I  was  childish  enough  to  be  alarmed ;  but  I  haTB 
nothing  to  fear  fi^>m  a  true  knight  His  most  Ckria- 
tian  l^jesty  would  not  oppress  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  or  betn^y  confidence  where  he  is  an  hon- 
ored guest,"  observed  she,  drawing  a  chair  be&re 
her,  and  leaniog  in  an  easy  posture  over  its  tall, 
carved  back. 

**  Not  for  a  diadem  would  we  harm  thee,  dearest,** 
said  he.  **  Yet  by  our  sword  we  would  sooner  forfeit 
every  acre  of  old  Navarre,  and  leave  Italy  the 
brightestjewel  in  our  rival's  crown,  than  forego  thy 
love,  liiou  must  be  ours";  and  the  enraptured 
monarch  disengaged  her  from  the  bulwark,  and  em- 
braced her  ere  she  coukl  extricate  hezself  from  hia 


arms. 


"  Hist  I  heard  you  no  noise  ?  "  breathed  she  soft- 
ly, and  she  bald  her  finger  towards  the  door.    He 
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fineers  round  her  wrist  "In  two  hours  hence  it 
shiSl  be  midnight.  Meet  me  here  when  the  town 
clocks  chime.  Pray,  mv  Liege,  till  then  retire," 
said  she,  and  she  opened  the  door. 

**  Dost  mock  us,  KUen?  Say  wilt  thou  keep  thy 
promise  ?  " 

'*  Assuredly  my  Lord  does  not  doubt  me  when  I 
say,  yes  ?  Yes,  I  shall  meet  your  Majesty.  See, 
the  revellers  from  the  hall  seek  you  as  one  lost. 
Join  them,  and  remember  the  appointed  hour." 

Francis  retired  abashed,  when  with  gentle  force 
he  had  been  expelled  from  the  oratory ;  and  Ellen 
quietly  resumed  her  devotions  for  the  night. 

Tranquilly  she  arose,  and  her  manner  betrayed 
neither  excitement  nor  emotion,  though  fix>m  re- 
peated efforts  she  made  to  trim  the  chamber  lamp, 
and  furtive  glances  she  cast  often  at  a  mirror,  dull 
must  one  be  who  could  not  distinguish  that  she  was 
ill  at  ease.  She  paced  round  the  apartment,  which 
was  small  and  meanly  furnished,  its  only  ornament 
being  a  few  pictures  in  embroidery  on  Scripture 
subjects.  In  one  comer  were  suspended  loose 
sheets  of  vellum,  parts  of  a  missal  for  festival  pui^ 
poses,  and  in  another  seemed  a  perch  to  have  been 
erected,  upon  which  perched  a  hawk,  but  so  in  the 
shade  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
was  part  of  the  ravelled  tapestry  or  a  real  bird. 

At  length  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  and  encompassed 
her  knees  between  her  hands,  rocking  to  and  firo  as 
if  engaged  in  unravelling  some  painful  train  of  re- 
flections. *'If  inward  beauty  can  be  nowise  re- 
tained except  by  outward  ininry,  better  the  body 
know  scath  than  that  the  soul  be  defiled,"  said  she, 
reviewing  herself  in  the  grotesque  mirror,  with  a  pen- 
sive expression  which  soon  cleared  ixito  cheerful- 
ness. **  Now,  vanity  aside,"  continued  she,  "  Nell, 
did  you  ever  think  you  were  so  pretty  as  to  make 
conquest  of  a  king?  Never,  Well,  never!  Nell 
must  be  lovely  to  have  accomplished  that.  La,what 
a  tophop  of  charms  are  temptingly  piled  in  yonder 
glass,"  and  she  shook  the  oil  so  that  wavy  light  fell 
on  the  mirror.  •**  Blue  eyes  and  black  hair  are  pe- 
culiarities not  often  found  together.  Yet  here  I 
have  them  in  Milesian  perfection,  albeit  the  average 
spirit  of  my  eyes  is  half  merriment,  half  melancholy. 
And  cheeks  are  here,  that  though  they  may  not 
shame  the  rose,  they  never  knew  the  blush  of  coun- 
terfeit. Teeth,  likewise,  which,  though  passing 
white,  any  elephant-hunter  would  at  one  glance  dis- 
cover were  no  ivory ;  and  lips  which  a  truer  wooer 
than  my  Lord  Francis  tola  Ellen  were  gushing 
ripe,  any  wild  bird  would  know  at  first  pecking  were 
not  worth  sweet  strawberries.  Well,  and  as  I  was 
thinking,  it 's  a  pity  all  this  toyshop  should  be  in  an 
hour  or  two  as  sad  to  look  on  as  a  sepulchre." 

She  called  her  maid,  and  bade  her  bring  a  chaf- 
ing-4ish,  heaped  with  live  charcoal  and  smphur  in 
bar,  which  done  the  maid  retired,  and  Ellen  sat 
once  more  alone.  Suspending  the  basin  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  over  the  dish,  she  dropped  in  the  sulphur,  and 
as  it  fused  into  liquid,  a  yellow  flame  flickered  up, 
and  cast  a  dull  halo  around  the  chamber.  She  shook 
out  her  hair  from  the  golden  pins  that  bound  it,  and 
it  fell  luxuriantly  to  the  floor,  before  she  combed  it 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  if  she  intended  to  rebrush 
it  aj^ain.  Redressing  her  tresses  never  had  more ;  for 
with  scissors  she  cbpped  round  and  round  till  her 
head  was  negress  bare,  but  not  half  so  picturesque, 
for  it  had  no  curls  ! 

Smearing  her  forehead  and  cheek  with  oil,  the 
sulphuric  vapor  arose  in  poisonous  influence  as  she 
leaned  over  the  fatal  dish.    Her  eyelashes  were  the 


firat  sacrifice  to  the  fame ;  and  her  pained  e^baOi 
rolled  in  their  sockets  as  if  they  were  driven  mwaid 
by  gusts  of  fire.  The  fkimess  of  her  fbrehesd  at 
first  became  a  dark  olive  hue,  and  assuming  s 
charred  blackness,  the  skin  burst  over  the  quiyer- 
ing  veins.  Her  cheeks  soon  were  bereaved  of  dl 
blush  and  beauty,  and  her  lips,  if  they  had  any  n- 
militude  of  fruit,  partook  less  of  the  rowan  than  tbe 
sloe.  She  endeavored  to  allay  the  pain  by  averting 
her  head  from  the  vapor ;  but  the  evasion  aa\j 
increased  her  agony,  for  her  neck,  upon  which  dropi 
of  the  sulphur  crystallized,  became  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  weight  of  a  string  of  pearls.  One  by  one  die 
removed  uiem  finom  we  smarting  flesh;  but  the 
clasp  behind  had  sunk  so  deep  that  its  withdrawal 
gave  her  torture  intensely  severe. 

With  inconceivable  efibrt  she  preserved  bersdf 
from  insensibility,  and  with  copious  draughts  of 
water  allayed  the  burning  fever  in  her  throat  Her 
voice  lost  Its  sweetness,  and  she  expressed  her  grief 
in  such  harshness  and  monotony  that  she  statbi 
from  her  seat  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  As  peal 
after  peal  swept  dismally  along  she  tottered  to  the 
door,  which  she  opened,  and  groping  her  way  slon^ 
the  walls,  for  her  eyes  were  dim,  searched  for  hood 
and  bells,  which  she  shook,  ^e  perch  in  die  comer 
rockeii  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  hawk  oo  it 
flapped  its  wings  and  screamed  so  loudly  at  tiie 
sounds  of  its  favorite  emblems  of  chase,  that  the 
chamber  rang. 

The  King,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  corri- 
dor, approached,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  cham- 
ber lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  scabbardless  sword 
Ellen  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  speak,  for  ob- 
scurely he  saw  that  spmetbing  was  amiss,  and  be 
inquired  the  cause. 

"  I  will  tell  my  lord  most  willingly,"  sjud  she,  and 
the  screaming  nawk  pounced  at  divers  shadows 
as  if  they  were  its  prey.  Alas !  there  was  now  no 
occasion  to  cast  down  her  eyes,  for  little  of  their 
lustre  remained. 

"My  Lord,  had  I  hearkened  to  your  soit,  mj 
father's  welcome  had  been  paid  wiUi  wrong,  and 
your  Majesty^s  chivalry  been  more  eclipsed  than 
my  charms  could  brighten.  Happily  a  brief  pais 
has  preserved  your  honor." 

"  O  ii^ffituated,  yet  noble-minded  girl,  what  haat 
thou  done  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  castmg  down  the  laihp 
and  sword,  and  covering  his  fece  with  his  hands. 
♦*  Why  didst  thou  not  intimate  thy  heroic  resolTe, 
and  the  possession  of  worids  would  not  have  made 
us  ruin  that  loveliness  *  which  kingdoms  cannot 
repair." 

**  You  would  have  called  it  maid-sick  martyrdom, 
or  coquetry  run  mad,  or  epithets  eouaJly  fimtasticalt* 
said  she,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  oospm. 

"  Stay,  there  jret  is  hope.  The  injury  thon  hast 
inflicted  is  not  irreparable,"  cried  be,  mshing  to 
arouse  the  househola,  when  she  beckoned  him  tea. 

"  I  pray  your  Majesty  be  cahn,"  said  she;  "the 
worst  is  past." 

"  O  heavens,  how  heartless !  we  seem  to  be  w 
cause  of  all  this  wreck.  O  Ellen,  canst  thou  tot- 
give  thy  destroyer  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  can ;  far  better  be  thus  than  be  a  ta^ 
nished  thing  cast  away,  for  maids  to  loath  and  men 
to  scorn  me.  Now  the  worst  they  can  sav  erf"  me  « 
that  I  spoiled  myself  of  a  questionable  good  to  escape 
an  evil." 

"  And  what  will  they  say  of  me,  EUen  ?  " 

«« That  the  good  King  Francis  once  upon  a  time, 
meeting  a  poor,  plain  gxrl  in  an  obscure  town,  was 
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so  blinded  with  strange  love,  that  she  saw  no  way  to 
restore  him  to  sight  than  to  lose  her  own.** 

*'  Gracious  and  all  mysterious  God !  **  exclaimed 
he,  appalled,  "  thou  dost  not  say  thou  art  blind  ?  " 

"  In  sooth,  such  is  my  fear.  Give  me  your  hand, 
and  I  '11  determine  whether  there  is  water  in  the 
well-spring  of  the  brain,"  said  she,  with  touching 
tenderness ;  and  she  shed  a  tear,  which  he  kissed 
away  as  she  endeavored  to  examine  his  palm. 

*' JSUen,  Ellen,  say  thou  canst  see,  and  make  me 
happy!"  exclaimed  the  agonized  monarch,  falling 
on  his  knees,  and  resting  nis  head  heavily  agfunst 
her  breast. 

**  All 's  dark,  my  Liege.** 

«  All,  EUen  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  Liege." 

"  O,  say  not  so.    Say  there 's  yet  a  little  light" 

"  And  so  there  is.  Lord  Francis ;  a  little  light 
that  misled  me  into  —  ?  " 

••  Love,  Eflen." 

"  T  is  so,  Lord  Francis.* 

**  For  whom,  Ellen  ?  Thou  tremblest.  I  know 
alL" 

"  Then  if  you  do,  why  do  you  ask  ?  why  do  you 
ask,  Lord  Francis  ?  "  * 

"  Ellen,  thou  lovest  lum  who  would  have  been  thy 
base  undoer." 

"  T  is  BO,  my  Lord." 

"  p,  torture  worst  of  all ;  and  EUen 's  blind !  '*  and 
her  tears  fell  plenteously  on  his  upturned  face,  while 
he  continued  to  ejaculate,  **  And  she  is  blind !  O, 
who  will  love  her  now,  when  she  is  blind  ? " 

"  Won't  you,  my  sweet  Lord  Francis,  love  me  as 
though  I  were  a  dear  sister  long  since  dead  ?  ** 

**  Dearest  sister,  I  xnll,"  said  he,  kissing  her  hands 
fervently.  "  Sister  Ellen,  I  will ;  and  never  till  now 
knew  Francis  love  so  pure,  so  lasting." 

**EhI  yon  keen  crucible  hath  burned  away  all 
drossiness,"  said  she,  moving  her  hand  over  the  chaf- 
ing dish.  *'  'T  is  with  life  as  with  this  short  episode 
of  an  hour.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  virtue  was  ever 
accomplished  without  pain.  To  horse^  Jx)rd  Fran- 
cis, and  whenever  you  pray,  remember  Ellen  Ingle- 
verre." 

**  And  must  we  part  thus,  more  dearly  loved  and 
doubly  fair?" 

*'  1  es,  and  rejoice  that  no  guilty  blush  crimson 
my  cheek,  nor  criminal  throb  upbraid  my  heart  for 
bating,"  replied  she,  as  the  hawk  uttered  such  a 
piercing  scries  of  screams,  that  first  her  attendant, 
and  then  others,  and  finally  retainers  and  revellers, 
rushed  into  or  surrounded  the  room,  where  they  dis- 
covered the  sovereign  sumamed  "  The  Restorer  of 
Learning,  and  the  Great,"  deprived  of  fi}rethought 
and  firmness  of  mind. 

The  most  skilful  leeches  the  town  or  court  could 
afford  were  summoned ;  but  their  aid  was  only  of 
partial  avail.  Facial  beauty  had  forever  bade  fare- 
well to  her  whose  self-control  was  worthy  the  best 
days  of  chivalry.  Eyebrightness  had  not,  however, 
departed ;  and  in  the  gray  mists  of  the  morn  she 
saw  her  royal  lover  depart  never  more  to  return. 

In  afler  life  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  throughout 
his  glorious  career  of  war  and  peace  he  had  met 
only  two  human  beings  eminently  great,  —  one  the 
famous  Bayard,  the  poor  captain  of  a  few  lances, 
the  chevalier  sans  reproach,  from  whose  sword  King 
Francis  sought  and  received  knighthood  as  earth's 
greatest  honor,  and  the  other  the  humble  and  love- 
ly Ellen,  who  had  taught  him  that  love  without 
purity  is  dishonor,  ana  charms  without  virtue  is 
shame. 


A  RIDE  BY  MAR  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD 

SEA. 

Of  all  the  sights  in  and  around  the  Holy  City, 
that  undoubtedly  which  causes  the  most  surprise, 
and  is  most  at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Illustrated  Bibles, 
panoranuc  views,  or  photo^aphs,  have  stamped  the 
salient  features  of  the  neighborhood  firmly  on  the 
imagination  in  general,  and  tiie  traveller  feels  com- 
paratively en  pays  de  connaissance  in  approaching 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  or  riding  past'  Absalom's  tomb. 
But  the  outlook  to  the  east  from  the  heights  of 
Scopus  or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided  for  by  expec- 
tation ;  the  ill-omened  waters  fi)rm  one  enlivening 
feature  in  the  drear,  stony  landscape ;  their  spark- 
ling blue  relieves  the  dun  hillocks  tl^t  roll  one  upon 
another  from  the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  the  weird  outline  of  the  Moabite  moun- 
tains on  the  farther  shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may  visit  Jerusa- 
lem, the  three  days'  tour  to  the  Dead  Sea  via  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  and  home  by  Jericho,  or 
reversing  the  route,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
happy  those  who  make  it,  as  we  made  it,  in  the 
coolness  of  latter  October,  for  at  the  time  when  the 
Holy  Places  arc  most  resorted  to,  viz.  at  Easter,  the 
heat  in  the  deeply-sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  ter- 
rific. It  is  an  excursion  to  be  made  with  feelings 
that  amount  to  awe,  for  it  comprises  association 
sufficient  to  a,fford  meditation  fbr  a  lifetime. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Jerusalem, 
we  had  been  taken  by  the  American  consul  to  the 
top  of  Scopus,  and  the  sight  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  thicket  that  marked  the  course  of  the  Jordan, 
made  us  long  to  get  down  there,  and  examine  more 
closely  the  many  wonders  disclosed  to  us  in  that 
glorious  view.  The  view  from  Scopus  would  be  ac- 
counted magnificent  in  extent  anywhere :  it  may 
safely  be  cmled  the  most  interesting  view  in  the 
world,  commanding  as  it  does,  on  one  side,  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround,  and 
the  hills  that  stand  round  about  it,  from  Neby  Sam- 
wfl  and  Gibcah  on  the  northwest  to  the  range  of 
Oliyet  on  the  east,  and  away  to  the  Frank  moun- 
tain on  the  south,  overlooking  Hebron ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  deep  trench  along  which  Jordan  flows,  hid- 
den by  clumps  of  trees  and  underwood,  opening  out 
into  the  bright  expanse  of  the  Sea,  which,  on^  the 
day  we  saw  it  for  tne  first  time,  was  dancing  in  the 
sunlight 

Alas  I  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  now  shorn 
of  much  of  its  romance.  There  is  no  longer  the 
delight  of  putting  yourself  under  the  protection 
of  some  victorious  sheikh,  ready  to  do  battle  h 
outrance  for  you  against  all  comers.  The  visit  is 
carried  on  upon  the  same  methods  as  Mr.  Cook's 
excursions.  There  is  an  appointed  tariff,  and  upon 
payment  of  it  guides  tire  meted  out  to  you  as  tney 
might  be  at  Chamounix  or  Zermatt 

We  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.  It  is  certainly 
cheaper  yet  than  the  ascent  of  a  Swiss  mountain, 
and  six  very  dirty-looking  Arabs  were  appointed  to 
us,  highly  armed  and  pictorially  arrayed.  With 
our  two  muleteers,  our  dragoman,  our  cook,  and  our 
two  selves,  my  companion  being  an  American  gen- 
tleman firom  the  Far  West,  whose  delight  was  in 
recalling  constantly  the  big  distance  he  was  off  from 
his  big  country,  we  sallied  forth,  a  respectably  large 
cavalcade,  from  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

We  rode  along  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  On  our 
right,  far  above  and  standing  backwarder  than  it 
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did  of  dd,  whea  ibehwMinaaiibB  city  came  down 
npon  the  vallej  more,  was  toe  wall  of  Zion;  behind 
it,  the  Annenian  qnarter.  On  the  other  nde  of  the 
▼Bfler  lies  the  Hill  of  Evil  Connwl,  the  vaat  sepals 
chral  pits  wluch  bear  the  name  of  Aceldama,  and 
the  Refbge  for  aged  Jews  built  by  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore.  At  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  city  the 
Talky  is  intersected  by  another  near  the  fountain 
of  En  Bogel,  the  valley  of  Jehoshabhat,  which  sweeps 
between  the  chain  of^  Olivet  and  the  ridge  of  "Mo- 
riah,  and  to  the  west  opens  out  on  to  uie  plain- 
conntrv,  over  which  passes  the  path  to  Bethlehem. 
We  followed  up  the  same  valley  we  had  threaded 
since  leaving  toe  gate,  which  soon  turns  abruptly  to 
the  left  among'  the  hills  which  shnt  out  the  view  of 

Hie  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we  came  to  the 
taming  the  view  back  towards  the  angle  of  the  Zion 
wall,  standing  at  the  very  edge  of  a  considerable 
precipice,  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  causing  one 
to  realize  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  expressious  as 
to  the  proud  situation  of  the  City  of  God,  It  is 
6bm  this  point  alone,  perhaps,  that  it  is  brought 
home  to  one ;  /or  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  one 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  area,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  fall  of  the  ground  into  the  valley  of  the 
iidron  is  dwarfed;  and  the  Jafia  and  Damascus 
roadft  approach  the  city  nearly  on  a  level  The  far- 
ther we  rode  the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the 
sky  line,  tiU  the  turn  oC  the  gorge  deprived  us  of 
this  evidence  of  civilization,  and  plunged  us  into 
true  JudsDah  desolation. 

Following  the  valley  of  Kidron,  the  path  lay  along 
the  brook,  or  rather  its  stony  course,  —  for  now,  ex- 
cept in  the  rainy  season  of  spring,  the  stream  is  dry, 
—  the  gorge  narrowed,  and  hardly  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  cheered  us,  though  in  the  early  year  we 
heard  these  forbidding  precipices  were  a  blaze  of 
color  from  wild-flowers.  Now  there  is  no  color  but 
what  is  given  by  the  yellow  sandy  rock  and  occa- 
sional tufls  of  S>Tian  thorn.  Our  Arabs,  when  we 
h^  got  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  became  very  de- 
monstrativC;  and  danced  about  to  and  fro  on  the  nar- 
row path,  screeching  their  own  pecub'arly  ear-piei^ 
cihg  yell,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  We  suspected 
this  display  of  covdeur  &cale ;  and  it  certainly  had 
a  non-natural,  theatrical  air,  as  if  sot  up  for  our 
special  behoof,  and  tending  towards  oacksheeslu  It 
is  certainly  an  immense  damper  tb  the  pleasure  of 
Eastern  travelling,  the  ever-present  idea  that  every 
little  courtesy  on  the  part  of^  those  around. you  has 
its  price,  and  sounds  m  damages  immensely  dispro- 
portionate tb  the  benefit  enjoyed. 

We  had  left  Haiiser's  Hotel  fiSler  an  early  break- 
fast, and  afler  a  six  hours'  ride,  principally  at  a  foot's 
pace,  we  reached  our  resting-place  for  the  night, 
the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba.  We  had  been 
terribly  uncomfortable  on  our  hard  saddles,  with 
the  midday  sun  beating  on  our  white  umbrellas ;  but 
all  was  swallowed  up  m  wonder  at  the  magnificent 
savagery  of  the  gorge  for  the  last  half-hour.  The 
vsAlcy  had  up  to  this  point  been  simply  wild  and  fea- 
tureless ;  it  became  now  a  mountain  pass,  which, 
taken  as  a  wliole,  no  Alpine  marvel  could  surpass. 
Its  weird  grandeur  and  utter  barrenness  were  ex- 
pressed in  its  name,  —  the  Valley  of  Fire, 

Eeddish  yellow  clifis.shut  in  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent, fbr  which  alone  there  was  room  beneath.  They 
were  honeycombed  with  curious  holes,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  way  up,  on  the  right  side,  jammed  on  to 
a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  its  outer  wall  one  with  the  wall 
of  the  valley,  stood  the  monastery.    We  rode  in  sin- 


gle  file  np  the  path,  approached  it  at  the  hMk,dft- 
vered  in  oar  credentials  from  the  aothoritia  tf 
Jerusalem,  and  were  admitted.  Ko  female  has  erv 
entered  within  the  walls,  and  many  a  Britidi  pi%nn 
of  the  other  sex  has,  in  pitching  her  tent  aiaa^  tbe 
jackals  outside,  railed  at  the  nngallantiy  of  tke  Ifac 
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Saba  monks.  We  were  estaU 
chamber,  furnished  all  round  with  divans.  ^  One  cf 
the  monks  broc^ht  us  gl^t^KS  of  raki  and  figs,  vlnd 
is  the  staple  of  their  Sue,  and  most  coorteoaty  as- 
sisted the  cook  we  luxurious  Westerns  had  faroa^ 
with  us  in  preparing  our  meat  dinner,  with  the  wor- 
th/ monks  it  being  a  peipetoal/cwr  moyre.  Ih^ 
then  took  us  over  the  buddings,  which  are  veiy  ea- 
tensive  and  for  the  most  part  new4y  bait,  and  iraa 
every  part  of  which  thore  is  «  S^J  ^^^  'ig^^  ^^'v 
into  the  depths  of  the  ravine.  There  are  sooiegiiartif 
associations  attached  to  this  strangle  place.  Haay 
times  has  the  monastery  been  laid  open  to  pOfage 
and  its  inmates  to  massacre,  and  its  strong  utaial 
position  caused  it  to  figure  <^len  in  the  wan  of  Ifaa- 
nim  Fasha.  The  shrine  of  the  founder,  St  Sabs,** 
the  institution  claims  an  existence  oi  fourteen  km- 
dred  yean, — has  a  little  chapel  to  itself;  tfaehager 
church  contains  fNcturesoftne  scenes  of  .blood  the 
convent  has  witnessed,  and  is  gorgeously  decoTatocL 
Russia  has  spent  lavishly,  both  here  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  fiethlehem,  ever  anxious  to  keep  aKie 
her  prestige  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  show  tiie  seal 
of  her  national  communion  with  regard  to  the  Eolj 
Places. 

We  vo&Dt  a  pleasant  evening  in  watching  tbe 
efiect  <H  moonlight  on  the  savi^e  scenery,  sittiif 
for  some  time  on  the  outer  wal^  which  drops  400 
feet  perpendicularly  into  the  gorge.  The  opposite 
side  was  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  tbe  solemn  b- 
lence  was  only  broken  by  the  howling  of  the  jaekab 
and  other  inmates  of  the  rocky  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfasted,  and  staii> 
ed  by  torchlight,  as  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  and  tks 
road  down  the  chasm  dangerous;  retradng  oar 
steps  of  the  day  before  to  the  entrance  q£  tbe  coo- 
vent-gorce,  we  struck  to  the  northeast  among  tk 
hiUs,  and  rode  for  some  time  in  silence,  impriaBed 
by  the  associations  which  gave  so  much  food  ftr 
thought  Suddenly,  iust  as  it  was  getting  grajt 
we  saw  beneath  us  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
lead-colored  in  the  gloom ;  we  rode  parallel  to  it 
for  some  way,  getting  occasional  glimpses  thnxigh 
the  hills,  and  watchea  the  sun  rising  in  green  aod 
orange  splendor  over  the  mountain-wall  of  Moab 
opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  qiute  light,  we  climbed 
the  last  mllock,  and  saw  before  us  the  great  flat 
valley,  the  Hue  of  wood  cutting  in  firom  nortb  to 
south,  and  the  northern  bay  of  the  sea.  Jost  attto 
time  we  met  some  Arabs,  with  whom  our  escoct 
tried  to  get  up  a  disturbance ;  we  supposed  with  a 
view  to  remuneration,  for  the  Bedouins  were  ten 
few  in  number,  looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed 
very  glad  to  go  away.  Our  fellows  assumed  snch  a 
bullying  tone  towards  them,  as  made  us  suspect  their 
steadiness  in  any  real  emergency ;  such,  however,  oi^ 
ing  to  tbe  immense  interest  of  our  excursion,  and 
notwithstanding  the  harrowing  tales  we  bad  bwrd 
in  Jerusalem  of  pillaged  Franks  struggling  bootjesi 
and  shirtless  across  the  burning  Ghdr,  and  negotiate 
ing  for  Arab  under-g^rments  at  Jericho,  was  very 
little  present  to  our  minds ;  nor  were  we  destined  to 
undergo  greater  hardships  than  what  the  inevitaWs 
draught  ofDead  Sea  water,  heat,  and  creeping  thin^ 
afibiiied. 
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We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  weird,  on- 
canny  beach  made  up  of  the  akeletons  of  animals, 
the  bare  kuss  brought  down  by  Jordan  in  flood-time 
skinned  ana  p\ckled  in  the  bnne,  and  round  pebbles, 
a  white  sal^  depodt  marking  where  the  waves  have 
licked  the  land  and  receded;  and  dismounting  in 
the  blazing  heat  (it  was  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock), 
we  bathed  our  hands  in  tixe  brilliant  blue  water,  clear 
as  crystal,  and  brouffht  some  of  it  to  our  mouths. 
Our  flesh  felt  immediately  like  leather  n^here  the 
■water  had  touched  it,  and  the  taste  — as  of  quinine, 
vitriol,  and  sear  water  combined — was  absolutely  in- 
describable and  quite  irremovable.  We  brought 
away  tin  flasks  fuU  of  the  delicious  compound,  that 
fiends  at  home  might  have  a  chance  of  the  same 
pleasure.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  rocks, 
perfectly  sterile  and  variously  colored,  stood  up  out 
of  the  lake,  the  distance  of  which  was  covered  bv 
haze,  marking  the  perpetual  evaporation  by  which 
the  superfluities  are  carried  off. 

We  were  not  sorrjr  to  mount  and  ride  off  to  the 
east,  to  the  sacred  nver, — to  associations  more  hal- 
lowed and  less  terrible  than  those  which  hang  over 
the  grave  of  the  J&ve  cities ;  it  was  a  pleasant  relief 
to  come  to  trees  and  brushwood  growing  in  i>ark-like 
luxuriance  on  either  bank  so  thickly  that  in  many 
places  it  was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We  strucK 
the  stream  at  the  sj)ot  where  the  Greek  pilgrims 
bathe, — the  sgpt  which  is  assigned  by  tradition  to 
ihe  baptism  bv  the  Precursor  and  of  tne  Lord  him- 
self. It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene  this  hallowed 
spot  The  nver  spreads  out  broader  and  shallower, 
and  rushes  over  a  gravel-bed,  the  forest  recedes  and 
leaves  a  ^rasspr  plot  on  the  bank,  on  which  a  most 
comfortame  bivouac  can  be  made,  and  here  we  set- 
tled to  rest  until  the  jgreat  heat  had  passed  away, 
and  we  could  ride  without  fear  of  sun-stroke  over 
the  salty  flats  to  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  had  our  midday  meal  on  the  bank,  and 
bathed  in  and  drank  the  sweet  muddy  water  of 
Jordan ;  we  filled  our  tin  flasks  with  it  to  bring 
back  home ;  and  our  escort  cut  us  straight  sticks 
flom  the  carob-trees  as  mepientos  of  our  visit ;  so 
we  passed  away  two  delightful  dreamy  hours,  till 
the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  we  mounted  to  pursue 
our  course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was  singularly  un- 
.pleasant ;  the  heat,  still  scorching,  seemed  to  strike 
up  from  the  parched  ground.  Swarms  of  insects 
had  come  out  for  their  afternoon  exercise,  and  fed 
freely  upon  both  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  the 
clumps  of  vegetation  around  Jericho  seemed  never 
to  get  nearer.  At  last  we  reached  the  wretched 
village  of  Er  Riha^  which  is  the  sole  remains  of 
what,  in  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  was  a  flourish- 
ing city  hardly  inferior  to  the  capital  There  is 
lime  evidence  of  its  former  greatness;  now  it  con- 
sists of  a  few  score  of  wretched  hovels,  inhabited  b^ 
still  wretcheder-looking  feUahin^  who  bear  an  odi- 
ous reputation.  Some  slight  memory  of  this  Gar- 
den ofthe  Lord  remains  in  the  proves  around  the 
viUi^e.  Figs  and  vines  still  flonrush,  and  there  are 
whole  thickets  of  the  Ndbk,  or  Syrian  thorn,  with 
its  cruel-looking  spikes,  the  material,  according  to 
local  tradition,  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  watered  by  tlie  stream  which  flows  firom 
Ain-es-Sultftn,  the  well  of  Elisha,  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  fertilizing,  since  the  day  on  which  the 
Prqphet  cured  the  waters,  and  towards  this  we  rode, 
intending  to  pass  the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  encampment. 
The  spring  bubbles  up  and  forms  a  dear  pool 
I    fringed  wi&  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered 


with  stones,  which  of  old  supported  the  terraces  that 
bore  v^etation  up  to  its  now  dreary  summit.  We 
dined  and  smoked  and  chatted,  and  our  escort 
tried  to  stalk  jackals,  and  then  we  went  to  bed,  to 
be  devoured  by  jnoaquitoes.  Better  far  had  we  biv- 
ouacked out  in  the  midst  of  thp  salty  plain  than  by 
this  murmuring  stream,  which  waa  eviaentlythe  ren- 
dezvous of  the  whole  insect  populatloii.  We  w^re 
glad  to  be  up  early, — long  before  daybreak,  —  as 
our  encampment  took  some  time  to  get  into  march- 
ing trim,  and  we  set  out  by  starlight  on  our  wa|y 
from  Jericho  to  JerusalenL 

What  a  thoroiighfare  this  must  have  been  when 
Herod  the  Idumsean  reigned,  —  when  Priest  and 
Levite  and  Samaritan, — thief  and  publican  and  sin- 
ner, — journeyed  backwards  and  forwards  from  city 
to  city,  and  JGLe  with  the  Traitor  oflen  trod  it,  stay- 
ing with  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  with  Zaccheus  at 
Jericho  1  Now  ^ere  is  but  one  characteristic,  per- 
haps, that  remains,  —  a  reputation  for  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on  the  right,  by 
the  stony  hills  of  Quarantania,  die  scene  of  the 
Temptation,  from  whence  the  view  in  those  da^ 
must  have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jericho  and  its 
suburbs  and  villas  lying  at  their  feet,  and  the  ri<;h 
plain-countr}\  We  struck  into  a  mountain  defile  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Valley  of  Fire,  the  Wady 
Cherith,.and  as  our  thoughts  the  ni^ht  before  had 
been  with  Elisha,  now  they  were  with  his  greater 
fellow  of  Mount  Oarmel,  Ahab-se-Ahab,  <]^zabel, 
and  the  Priests  of  BaaL  It  is  almost  painful  to  feel 
how  rapidly  all  these  gigantic  associations  crowd  on 
the  mind  here,  and  how  easily  present  circumstances, 
lieat,  a  hard  saddle,  or  the  want  of  breakfast,  dis- 
place them,  for  it  is  only  after  leaving  the  Holy 
Land  one  fhUy  realizes  the  privilege  of  a  journey 
there. 

Our  ride  was  very  sultry,  the  sun  beating  cruelly 
on  the  bare  clifls,  and  we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  pf  Olives  for  luncheon,  at  a  ruined  well  whicli 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  rendezvous  for 
thieves.  We  saw  none,  however ;  and  having  re- 
freshed ourselves  and  our  beasts,  and  escaped  tjie 
very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  began  to  ascend  the 
hill.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  Bethany,  which  is 
now  a  wretched  little  hamlet  with  a  squalid  fdloh 
population.  The  road  thence  is  carried  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  suddenness  with  which  the  view 
of  the  city  bursts  upon  one.  At  first,  only  the  ex- 
treme angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Moriah  enclosure  and 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  £1  Aksa  are  visible ; 
then,  on  turning  a  corner,  the  whole  city  of  David 
and  the  gracefulgroup  of  buildings  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah. 

It  has  recently  been  surmised,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, that  it  was  along  this  approach  —  probably 
always  the  more  fr'eqiiented  route  to  the  capital 
frrom  this  side,  rather  than  the  steep  path  carried 
over  the  summit  ofthe  hill,  past  the  scene  of  the  As- 
cension —  that  the  view  of  the  splendid  assemblage 
of  buildings  prompted  our  Lora  to  that  affecting 
lamentation  over  the  irremediable  desolation  so 
soon  to  fall  on  the  city  beneath.  We  could  easily 
picture  the  varied  beauty  of  the  scene  as  it  must 
then  have  presented  itself:  the  gardens  and  villas 
without  the  walls,  where  now  tliere  is  only  stojyr 
desolation ;  the  massive  walls  themselves,  and  Her- 
od's three  great  fortresses,  one  of  which,  the  tower 
of  Hippicus,  remains  to  charm  the  architect  of  this 
age  even  by  its  wonderful  masonry;  the  glistenii^ 
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marble  of  the  restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of  gold- 
en pinncicles ;  and  above  it,  the  citadel  of  Antonia, 
telling  of  national  privileges  lost  forever,  and  of 
Roman  dominion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  general 
effect  of  the  buildings  which  now  cover  the  Temple 
area,  the  platform  on  which  Islam  has  stamped 
itself  over  cfudaism ;  the  light  arcades  and  fountains, 
the  broad  steps,  and  the  mosques  themselves,  espe- 
cially that  of  Omar,  with  its  marble  and  jasper 
adornment  like  a  large  jewel  oasket,  with  a  cypress  I 
here  and  there  completing  the  Mohammedan  charac- 
ter of  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  looks  brilliant  at  a 
(Hstance,  although,  like  all  Oriental  splendor,  some- 
what shabby  when  examined  in  detail. 

We  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
with  its  mosaic  of  tombs.  Many  a  Jewish  emigrant, 
from  Poland  especially,  lies  here  in  expectation  of  a 
grand  rehabilitation  of  their  nation's  glory  on  this 
very  spot,  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  also 
assign  as  the  place  of  th&  last  Judgment,  and  point 
out  a  broken  pillar  jutting  m>m  the  wall  of  the 
Harkm  over  the  eox^  as  the  scat  he  will  occupy  on 
that  occasion.  We  rode  past  Absalom's  (so  called) 
tomb,  and  the  other  handsome  sepulchres  of  Roman 
time,  beneath  the  wall  of  Gethsemane  and  up  to  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  thence  along  the  Way  of  Sor- 
row to  our  hotel.  And  so  back  again  to  ordinaty 
traveller's  life  in  this  nineteenth  century,  guide- 
books, cicerones,  tables-d'hdte,  and  discomfort,  but 
with  much  Isud  up  in  our  minds  for  future  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  in  those  moments  when  we 
forget  the  world. 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  appropriate 
and  graceful  in  the  idea  of  inviting  Mr.  Geoige 
Peabody  to  preside  over  the  closing  ceremon}r  of 
the  City  of  London  Working  Classes'  Exhibition, 
for  there  are  few  men  who  have  done  more  to  gain 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  artisan  classes  than 
the  man  who  has  no  nobly  devoted-  such  a  princely 
portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  furtherance  of  a  scheme 
naving  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  Peabody  Model  Buildings  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  practical  benevo- 
lence of  their  founder.  Unlike  many  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  he  was  enabled  to  discriminate  be- 
tween real  and  false  charity.  He  knew  that  the 
safest  and  most  serviceable  aid  he  could  render  to 
workingmen  was,  not  in  treating  them  as  paupers 
or  suppliants  for  charity,  but  as  men  who,  against 
heavy  odds,  were  endeavoring  to  help  themselves. 

The  gieat  difficulty  with  which  the  working  class- 
es of  London  have  to  contend  in  obtaining  proper 
dwellings  is  the  enormous  value  of  land  in  the  me- 
tropolis, —  a  difficulty  which,  in  some  instances,  is 
at  present  beyond  the  power  of  working  class  co- 
operation to  surmount.  This  obstacle  Geoi^e  Pea- 
body determined,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  remove  by 
providing  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  dwellings  thereon  for  use,  at  a 
moderate  rental,  by  the  working  classes,  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  content  themselves  with  far  in- 
ferior habitations  at  a  much  hij^her  rental.  This 
was  really  practical  help,  and  of  a  self-supporting 
character  too. 

But  George  Peabody  came  of  a  practical  race. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  men  who  dared  to  be- 
come voluntary  exiles  rather  than  renounce  the 


opinions  wluch  they  bad  learned  to  regard  as  tne; 
and  from  these  men  of  iron  will  and  indomitible 
purpose  Geoi^  Peabody'^has  inherited  moeh  of 
that  calm  ancT  perastent  resoludoa  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  Buccessfblly  carry  out  his  intentioBi 
Bom  at  Danvers,  in  Massachnsetts,  he  commeoced 
his  commercial  life  in  the  city  of  Baltimore^  vrhat 
every  scope  was  afforded  for  the  display  of  lus 
shrewd  and  discerning  powers.  From  an  earlr  pe- 
riod he  commenced  that  career  of  magnificent  ube^ 
ality  which  has  culminated  in  the  splendid  and  al- 
most regal  gift  to  the  poor  of  London.  He  made 
wealth,  not  to  enrich  himself,  but  to  bestow  it  upon 
others.  • 

In  1837  he  left  his  native  coantiy — the  land  of 
the  stars  and  stripes — and  came  to  London,  wbere 
he  founded  the  great  American  banking^ firm  known 
tliroughout  the  whole  civilized  world  as  Peabody  and 
Co.,  and  which  for  eigfat-and-thirty  yean  hu  had  i 
most  profitable  and  flourishing  business. 

But,  in  his  adopted  country,  Mr.  Peabody  did  mt 
fbrset  the  claims  of  his  native  land.  Dunns  a  mi 
to  America,  in  1852,  he  gave  $  100,000  to  roimd  n 
the  town  wherein  he  was  bom  an  educational  iosd- 
tute  and  library,  "  the  results  of  which,"  he  stated, 
'*  have  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  locality,  and 
gratifying  to  myself."  In  1857  he  generooslj  d^ 
voted  no  less  than  $  500,000  to  the  erection  (ji  aa 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  'art  is 
Baltimore,  the  city  m  which  he  commenced  laa  com- 
mercial life.  But  his  chief  munificence  was  reserved 
for  England,  —  the  country  in  which  his  fortune  had 
been  amassed,  and  of  whose  commercial  fabric  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments.  When  the  ex- 
tent of  his  gifts  were  first  made  known  to  the  peo|Je, 
they  could  scarcely  resist  being  iucreduloos.  Snek 
princely  presents  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  histoiyof 
nations ;  and  it  is  not  every  man  who  makes  a  for- 
tune who  thinks  of  bestowing  it  upon  othen. 

In  this  respect  Geora«  Peabody  has  furnished  a 
brilliant  precedent  for  future  millionnaires,— 1<«, 
however,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  gift  than  iti 
practical  character.  If  his  intentions  are  faithfbOj 
carried  out,  great  and  appreciable  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  London  poor.  The 
Peabody  buildings  will  form  the  leaven  which  will 
alter  the  whole  mass  of  house  accommodation  in  the 
metropolis.  Workingmen  will  no  longer  be  con- 
tent to  be  slowly  poisoned  to  death  in  pcstiknti^ 
reeking  abodes,  while  landlords  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  provide  their  tenants  with  homes  more 
fit  for  the  use  of  human  beings,  and  less  deserving 
of  that  censure  and  reproach  which  so  many  of  them 
have  incurred.  This  is  the  peaceful  revolution  de- 
signed by  the  people's  benefactor,  George  Peabodj. 

Well  did  the  (^ueen,  with  her  womanly  instinct, 
gracefully  interpret,  in  her  kind-hearted  and  noWe 
letter  to  Mr.  Peabody,  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  countr)\  It  is  by  such  recognition  of  the  really 
great  deeds  of  lai^e-minded  and  unselfish  men,  that 
royalty  manifests  its  true  dignity,  and  gains  for  it- 
self that  national  respect  and  love,  —  that  nndyiw 
popularity,  —  which  is  stronger  far  than  fleets  and 
armies,  and  which  never  fails  a  ruler  in  the  hoar  of 
need. 

In  America,  to  which  country  Mr.  Peabody  ha« 
temporarily  returned,  the  presence  of  the  great 
benefactor  will  be  hailed  as  that  of  one  who  faM 
done  much  to  cement  the  feelings  of  mutual  good- 
will which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fiunyj". 
Englishmen  will  always  honor  America  as  being  w 
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birthplace  of  one  who  has  shown  rach  derotion  to 
the  claims  and  interests  of  the  laboring^  classes, 
while  in  America  the  name  of  Peabody  will  be  re- 
garded as  that  of  one  who  has  caused  the  name  of 
nis  country  to  be  spoken  of  in  tones  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  m  the  homes  of  the  motherland. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  University  of  Halle,  in  Ihmssia,  has  just  sus- 
tained a  heayy  kiss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Hupfeld,  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholar. 

In  the  works  goin^  on  for  levelling  the  hill  of  the 
Trocadero  at  Paris,  four  mines  are  fired  at  once  by 
means  of  an  electric  battery,  and  a  surface  of  more 
than  two  acres  is  raised  by  each  explosion. 

A  CATALOGUS  of  somc  8,000  Armenian  MSS. 
contained  in  the  library  of  Edcimiadzin,  near  Mount 
Ararat,  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  has  just  been 
printed.  Amongst  the  MSS.  are  some  unpublished 
works  of  the  Fathers,  and  also  some  unpublished 
fragments  of  Aristotle  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Copy- 
ists are  employed  in  the  library,  and  these  treas- 
ures, hitherto  inaccessible,  are  now  thrown  open  to 
Bcholan. 

Apropos  of  the  attempt  on  the  Czar's  life  the  St 
Petersburg  journals  say  that  the  investigation  has 
shown  that  it  Vas  not  the  act  of  a  wild  and  single 
enthusiast,  but  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  which  in- 
cludes numerous  accomplices  belonging  tQ  different 
classes ;  consequently  many  arrests  have  been  made. 
In  St  Petersburg  twenty  students  have  been  seized, 
sixty  Poles^  and  four  high  officials ;  and  in  Moscow 
thirty  students  have  been  lodged  in  jail. 

The  director  of  one  of  the  public  fi;ardens  in 
Paris  has  adopted  an  ingenious  means  or  attracting 
people  to  his  establishment.  In  the  dancing-saloon 
there  is  a  cupboard,  containing  three  gold  and  three 
silver  watches,  with  six  silk  dresses ;  over  the  cup- 
board is  a  placard  announcing  in  large  red  letters 
that  the  watches  and  dresses  will  he  distributed 
among  those  of  the  dancers  who  shall  have  attract- 
ed most  attention  between  the  months  of  May  and 
July. 

The  marine  vivary  at  Boulogne,  erecting  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Edouard  Betencourt,  is 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of  adult  living  fish. 
The  altitude  of  the  rocks  will  be  about  seventy  feet, 
and  the  caverns  underneath  will  have  some  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  headway,  wherein  will  be  a  series 
of  reservoirs,  into  which  sun  and  air  are  admitted 
through  fissures.  Hiis  vivarium  opens  tip  a  new 
and  interesting  p^ge  for  the  study  of  marine  zo- 
ology and  botany. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Dante  festival,  the 
Gronfalonier  of  Florence  forwarded  to  M.  Victor 
Hago  the  Dante  medal.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  written  in  that  highflown  style  common  to 
Italian  public  correspondence.  The  great  French 
novelist  was  "  requested  to  accept  the  medal  in  Ita- 
l/s  name.".  To  this  M.  Hugo  replied:  "M.  Gon- 
fidonier.  ^  To  receive  firom  the  Gonfalonier  of  Flor- 
ence the  jubilee  medal  of  Dante,  in  Italy*s  name,  is 
an  immense  honor,  and  I  am  profoundly  touched  by 
it  My  name  is  in  vour  eyes  synonymous  with 
France,  and  so  you  teU  me  in  magnificent  lan^iiage. 
Ay,  there  is  in  me,  as  there  is  in  every  Frenchman, 
some  part  of  the  soul  of  France ;  and  this  soul  of 
France  yearns  fi^r  light,  for  progress,  for  peace,  for 


liberty ;  and  this  soul  of  France  yearns  for  the  grand- 
eur of  all  nations,  and  this  soul  of  France  calk 
Italy's  soul  sister.  Be  good  enough,  M.  Gonfalonier, 
to  transmit  to  your  noble  ^ow-citizens  my  pro- 
found gratitude,  and  receive  the  assurance  oT  my 
profouiSl  consideration. —  Victob  Hvoo." 

The  various  balloon  experiments  of  M.  Nader, 
the  famous  Parisian  photographer,  have  resulted  In 
a  small  volume,  whicn  the  English  translator  styles, 
«  The  Right  to  Fly."  M.  Nader  considers  that  all 
existing  styles  of  locomotion  will  be  deemed  obsolete 
in  a  few  years,  when  a  more  perfect  system  of  aeroa- 
tation  shall  have  been  discovered. 

The  Brazil  and  River  Plate  MaS  t&yn  that  Cap- 
tain Burton,  the  Afiican  traveller,  now  British  Con- 
sul at  Santos,  is  determined,  as  soon  as  the  season 
opens,  to  continue  his  interesting  investigation  on 
the  Rio  Iguipe,  where  he  some  time  since  made  the 
discovery  of  a  dormant  volcano,  known  in  the  local- 
ity by  a  name'  signifying  the  "  ex{)loding  hill."  It 
has  long  been  believed  that  Brazil  was  altogether 
devoid  of  volcanic  formations ;  but  if  Captain  Bur- 
ton's impressions  are  confirmed  by  a  closer  scrutiny, 
he  will  have  added  another  to  the  many  important 
services  he  has  rendered  as  an  active  and  practical 
geographer. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institts- 
tion  at  London,  Sir  Henry  James,  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, cave  an  account  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  this 
kind  of  topographical  work  in  our  own  country ; 
but  to  hear  of  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  Holy 
Land, — to  find  modem  science  mixing  itself  up 
with  traditions  of  the  eariiest  times,  with  our 
Scriptural  associations,  and  with  the  Crusaders 
and  Saracens,  inspires  a  notion  of  incongru- 
ity. It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  a  party  of  red- 
coated  English  Sappers  have  taken  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  City  or  David,  and  carried  a  line  of 
levelling  aU  across  the  country  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Jaffa  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  object  being 
to  settle  a  long-debated  question,  —  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  seas ;  and  we  now  learn 
firom  Sir  H.  James  that  it  is  settled.  The  differ- 
ence is  great ;  for  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,292 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  high- 
est ground  passed  over  in  the  line  of  the  survey 
(Mount  Scopus)  is  2,724  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  2,666  feet. 
Mount  Zion  2,550  feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2,440  feet 
above  the  same  leveL  Due  precautions  were  taken, 
by  cutting  marks  in  the  sohd  rock  on  the  route,  to 
preserve  a  means  of  testing  the  survey  at  some  fii* 
ture  time,  and  of  rendering  it  meanwhile  useiul  to 
travellers,  or  to  the  party  now  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Palestine. 

In  describing  Jerusalem,  Sir  H.  James  states  that 
the  city  **  occupies  a  space  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
included  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  between  Bond  Street  and  Park  Lane  " :  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  len^h,  and  half  a  mile  in 
width;  firom  which  description  ordinary  readers 
ma^  form  a  familiar  notion  of  the  size  of  a  city 
which  figures  so  largely  in  the  world's  history.  One 
other  particular  wm  interest  those  who  are  takine 
pains  to  improve  the  wateivsupply,  and  who  regard 
civil  engineerinjg  as  a  modem  art.  Jerusalem  was 
supplied  even  m  ancient  days  from  two  sources, 
high-level  and  low-level :  the  water  flowed  through 
tunnels,  and  crossed  a  deep  valley  by  means  of  a 
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-eiphon  made  o£  stone  in  lengtha  of  abool  five  ieett 
cozinectod  by  coUar  and  socket  jointB. 


Thb  fbceign  jonmab  aie  licliia  dramatic  aooonnts 
p£  tbe  reoent  attempt  to  QOMWrfnafo  Count  Bbmark, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  the  tli^test  desire  to 
be  assassinated,  as  is  shown  in  the  rollowing  report 
of  the  affair :  — 

**  As  Count  Bismark  was  reluming  on  foot  along 
.the  Unter  den  Linden  from  an  audience  of  tbe  King, 
upon  reaching  the  Schadow  street,  a  man  discharged 
at  him  from  m3hind  two  barrels  of  a  revolver.  £&th 
shots  having  missed,  Count  Bismark  turned  and  grap- 
pled with  his  antagonist,  who  fired  three  more  shots 
.Ooring  the  struggle,  still  leaving  him  unwounded, 
though,  his  clothes  were  burnt  bj  |he  neameHs  of  the 
;three  last  dischsjrges.  The  police  took  cbaige  of  the 
would-be  assassin,  a  youth  twenty-twoyears  of  age, 
who  had  come  from  llobenheim  in  TVurtembeig  to 
.do  what  he  thus  failed  to  do.    In  the  mean  time  his 

fapers  and  luggage  were  seized  at  the  hotel  where 
e  had  put  up.  The  police  report  then  continues : 
'fie  was  left  sitting  upon  a  bench  under  the  guard 
of  a  police-officer  in  an  anteroom,  while  the  authoi> 
ities  investigated  his  papers.  The  prisoner  availed 
himself  of  wis  short  delay  to  tat^e  out  a  handker- 
chief, in  which  a  pocket-knife  must  have  been  con- 
cealed. While  he  apparently  wiped  the  perspiration 
6twi  his  face  with  one  hand,  heatabbednimself  sev- 
eral times  with  the  knife  in  the  neck.  Medical  as- 
sistance was  immediately  procured,  but  proved  unar 
▼ailing.  Although  the  wounds  were  at  once  ban- 
daged by  severid  sor^feons,  and  the  prisoner  was 
confined  in  a  strait-wautcoat  to  prevent  his  inflict- 
ing fiirther  injury  upon  hiaaself,ne  graduidly  sank, 
and  died  shoruy  after  four  in  J&ie  momine.'  He  is  a . 
stepson  of  Ekarl  Blind,  son  of  Mrs.  Blind  by  a  pre^ 
vious  marriage,  and  had  taken  his  stepfather's  name. 
fie  left  England  four  years  aeo,  but  visited  this 
country  two  yean  since,  when  ne  wai  a  volunteer 
and  won  a  prise  at  Wimbledon.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  etudving  political  economy  at 
Hohenheim,  a  part  of  .Germany  wheve  BiBmaik  is 
intensely  hated." 


America  has  done  much  to  atteviate  the.sufier' 
ings  of  the  blind,  by  a  supply  cf  useful  and  instrud- 
tive  books,  so  printed  tnat  tbe  sense  of  touch  is 
^lade  to  do  vicarious  duty  for  the  loss  of  vision. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  Europe  it  is  con- 
sidered that  one  person  in  eveiy  1,300  is  thus  af- 
flicted, and  in  America  one  pecson  in  esrery  8,500, 
we  shfdl  be  better  able  to  estimate  ibe  boon  thus 
conferred.  **•  If  any  one,"  savs  the  London  Reader^ 
^  vnshes  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  bhnd  can  read  these  books,  there  is  daily 
to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  .recesMd  seats  of  Waterioo 
Bridge  a  poor  blind  man  thus  occupied,  who  for  a 
•light  alms  will  explain  the  method.    The  hiatofy  of 


tfaeae  inycpitions  fpr  teacJiing  tiie  blind  to  read» ap 
interesting  one.  At  one  period  Urge  pin-civhicv 
were  used,  on  vduch  the  characters  were  fiflnl 
with  inverted  needles.  A  notary  of  JE^aris,  nem 
Moreaia,  proposed  movable  leaden  characAen,  and 
their  adoption  was  only  prevented  bythe  expend  hi 
our  own  d<iy,  about  forUr  years  ago,  IHvid  Macb^tb, 
a  blind  teacher  in  the  Edmburgh  School,  constnicted 
an  ingenious  string-alphabet,  which  consisted  of  a 
eord  knotted  in  various  ways,  so  that  the  pniti^e^ 
ances  represented  certain  characters,  and  m  tUi 
extraordinary  manner  the  sreator  part  of  the  Goi- 
pel  of  St  Mark,  the  119th  ralm,  and  other  passagei 
of  Scripture  and  history,  were  executed.  lliekDotted 
string  was  wound  round  a  vertical  frame,  which  re- 
volved as  the  reader  drew  the  cord  towards  him. 
The  mode  now  generally  adopted  is  a  syitem  of 
printing  in  reK^,  first  invented  by  M.  ^ii^  of 
raris  in  J1784,  and  since  modified  and  improTei 
Braille  of  France,  Abb^  Carton  of  B^leinm,  Locsi, 
Frere,  Gail,  and  Moon  of  England,  afl  used  arti- 
trary  characters,  in  the  form  <»  dots,  stenographic 
%ures,  &c. ;  Moon's  method  approaches  most  nearij 
to  the  alphabetical  form.  AJl  iJiese  systems  aie 
very  costly  in  production*  At  Glasgow  an  alpha- 
betical system  m  Boman  capitals,  the  inventioa  of 
Mr.  Alston,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  now  vsed 
pretty  extensively  throughout  this  kingdom.  Is 
the  United  States  tlie  alphebetical  .svstem  b  one 
form  or  other  is  universally  used.  At  the  Penn- 
sjrlvania  Institution  fbr  the  Blind,  Roman  capitab 
similar  to  Alston's ;  and  at  the  Perkins  Institatioa 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum,  the  yii]^nia  Tmy^'faifimi 
and  the  New  York  Institution,  modified  or  angolir 
lower-case  letters,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Howe,  are 
used." 


A  LANDSCAPE. 

LoKe  lines  of  leafless  hegdes  browns — 
Bed  fallows, — meadows  don,  — 

An  avenue  of  rosy  clouds 
Down  towards  the  sunken  fun. 

An  ancient  yew  with  hearse-like  plumes,- 
.   A  spectraJ  village  spire, — 
Weird  fingers  of  a  hoaty  ash 
lYaced  on  a  sky  of  fire. 

A  timid  star  that  glimmers  fiunt 
Through  ether  peariy  gny,~ 

A  landscape  there  was  none  to  paint, 
Yet  lives  for  many  a  day. 

T  was  there  we  stood  long  years  ago,— 

Two  lovers,  hand  in  hand  ; 
There  parted, — never  more  to  meet 

Either  on  aea  or  land. 
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LITTLE  PEG  O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

PABT  I. 

Whbn  I  promised,  Tom,  to  write  you  an  accomit 
of  Castle  Shaughnessy  and  Peg,  remember  70a 
gave  me  Your  word  in  return  that  you  would  not 
fook  at  what  I  had  written  till  you  had  gone  back 
to  your  ship  £br  good,  and  the  ocean  lay  between 
you  and  the  persons  who  figure  in  my  story.  Be 
charitable,  if  you  can,  to  some  of  those  last,  when 
you  have  repocketed  the  manuscript.  But  don't 
ask  me  to  practise  as  I  preach. 

Gorman  Tracey  and  I  are  so  much  akin  that  we 
had  once  a  common  relative. 

"Gorman,"  said  I  one  f\a,Yj  "that  old  lady  at 
Ballyhuckamore  is  dead  at  last,  and  has  left  her 
estate  to— " 

"  To  you !"  he  said,  with  a  erimace.  "  Like  the 
luck  of  you  rich  chaps.  Lord !  To  think  of  how 
that  old  lady  used  to  pet  me  when  I  was  a  bov,  and 
never  saw  you  in  her  life.  I  wish  you  joy,  old  fel- 
low, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !  Ugh !  How  I 
envy  you  I    Ballyhuckamore ! "  (musingly). 

"A  beggarly  old  place.  111  be  bound  I"  said  I. 
"  A  houseuke  a  bam,  a  potato-field,  and  a  pigsty." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it     But  I  won't  tell  you.    Pearls 


to  swine,  ugh  1    Ballyhuckamore !    I  wonder  wheth- 
er little  Peg  O'Shaughnessy  ought  to  be '  grown  up ' 
yet" 
"  Little  Peg  O'Shaughnessy  ?  "  said  I 
"Yes,   O'Shaughnessy   of  Castle    Shaughnessv. 
But  you  don't  know,  and  never  will,  you  beastly 
bigot  of  a  Saxon  !" 
"  Little  Peg?  "  said  I  a^ain,  as  we  walked  on. 
"  A  mop-headed  little  fhrt  who  used  to  drop  frogs 
down  my  back.    Up-top  family,  but  awfully  poor. 
Father  ruining  himself  with  fi)x-hunting  even  when 
I  was  there.    Mother  died  of  care.    Peg's  toes  came 
through  her  shoes." 
"  (Sown  up  now,  you  were  saying  ?  " 
"  Should  think  so.    Lost  count  of  the  years." 
"  Any  more  pretty  girls  at  Ballyhuckimiore  ?  " 
"Bless  your  heart  I  there  never  was  a  place  so 
overrun  with  them.    When  I  think  of  the  crowd 
that  poor  old  lady  used  to  have  about  her  in  Bally- 
huckamore Hall  of  a  Christmas  eve  I    I  was  always 
in  love  with  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  a  time.    But 
don't  know.    I  believe  I  was  to  have  married 
eg  and  settled  down  at  the  Hall  whenever  I  suc- 
oeMed  to  the  estate.    What  a  gathering  there  should 
have  been  there  Uiis  next  Curistmas  if  I  had  had 
your  luck  I " 

"  Then  1 11  tell  you  what,"  sud  I,  "  we  11  have  the 
gathering  there  in  spite  of  fate.    You  and  I  will  go 
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together ;  you  shall  introduce  me  to  all  the  Bally- 
huckamores,  and  we  11  have  such  a  house-warming 
as  never  was  there  before." 

If  we  had  not  been  walkine  down  Fleet  Street,  I 
believe  Gorman  would  have  uirown  up  his  hat  and 
given  three  cheers.  It  was  in  July  that  we  talked 
thus ;  and  when  December  drew  near,  we  had  not 
foreotten  our  plan. 

f  need  not  describe  Ballyhuckamore  to  you  who 
know  it  I  never  was  so  agreeably  disappomted  in 
any  place.  A  snow-storm  had  just  cleared  away  as 
we  drove  to  the  Hall  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
wood,  with  the  dry  branches  crackling  like  fireworks 
under  our  wheels.  A  sulkv  red  sun  was  dropping 
behind  a  copse,  seeming  to  xindle  sparks  in  the  im- 
derwood,  glowering  on  the  boles  of  the  oaks,  throw- 
ing crimson  splashes  on  the  whitened  knolls,  and 
wisping  a  mazy  murkj'  light  about  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  brown  stripped  trees  on  before  us. 

Gorman  was  in  a  state  of  wild  exhilaration,  and 
I  myself  was  in  unexpected  delight  with  my  new 
possession. 

"Let  us  alight,"  I  said,  "and  send  this  machine 
back  to  the  viUage  whence  it  came.  We  shall  enjoy 
better  to  walk  tim>ugh  this  very  jolly  wilderness." 

And  so  it  was  that  we  arrived  on  foot,  and  with- 
out fuss,  at  Ballyhuckamore  Hall. 

I  felt  curious  to  see  the  house,  and  quickened  my 
steps,  as  we  came  up  a  by-path  in  tne  shrubbery 
which  brought  us  out  upon  the  gravel  sweep  under 
the  front  windows.  I  remember  doing  so,  and  how 
the  next  moment  m^  attention  was  fixed,  not  upon 
the  old  house  frownmg  before  me,  but  upon  a  lady, 
who  was  standing  on  uie  top  of  my  flight  of  Bally- 
huckamore steps,  with  my  BallvhudLamore  hall-door 
lying  open  benind  her.  Ana  such  a  lady !  She 
held  up  her  green  velvet  riding-habit  with  both 
hands,  and  her  little  boots  were  almost  lost  in  the 
snow,  which  lay  thick  upon  the  steps.  She  had  a 
handsome  brunette  face,  and  bands  of  magnificent 
hair  under  her  ridtng^hat  She  looked  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  a  perfect  figure  and  a  jewelled 
whip,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  taking  counsel  with 
herself  upon  the  weather.  These  were  the  items 
regarding  her  that  I  summed  up  during  the  space  of 
some  haff-dozen  seconds. 

"  Tracey,"  said  I,  "  is  there  any  mistake  about  the 
place ;  or  did  you  ask  any  friends  to  meet  us  here  ? 
Can  this  be  little  Peg  ?  "    • 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 "  he  ssdd,  "  there  is  no  mis- 
take, and  I  know  nothing  about  it  Peg's  hair  was 
as  white  as  flax.  Shabby  Peg  got  up  m  that  ex- 
travagant style !  I  have  no  idea  who  this  may  be. 
Some  wonderful  bird  of  passage." 
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Meantime  tlie  ladj  had  tritmed  into  the  house^ 
whither  ve  followed  aa  qoickfy  as  possible.  We 
took  off  oor  hats  to  her  in  the  hall,  wnere  she  stood 
transfixed,  by  amazement  at  oar  appearance,  with 
her  hand  on  the  drawing-room  door.  We  tamed 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  speedy  summons 
brought  the  housekeeper  to  us,  qmvering  in  black 
silk,  and  blooming  in  a  c^  like  a  pickled  cabbage. 

**  O,  sir,  an'  I  give  you  my  woid  it 's  hardly  ever 
I  took  my  eyes  for  one  blessed  minute  off  the  avenue 
since  momin' ;  an'  to  think  of  your  slipping  in  nn- 
knownst  to  us  afUier  all !  An  there 's  Lady  Fitz- 
gibbon  an*  her  friends  that  were  drove  in  for  shelter 
from  the  storm  two  hours  aeo,  an'  her  ladyship's 
runnin'  in  an'  out,  an'  thinkin  she  'd  never  get  away 
before  you  'd  arrive,  sir.  An'  the  dinner  iTbe  done 
to  the  minute,  sir." 

"  And  who  is  Lady  Fitz^bbon  ?  " 

"  O,  sir,  a  beantifi^  lady,  —  a  widow  ladjr,  sir,  — - 
who  has  taken  Eilbanagher  Park  and  furnished  it 
splendid,  so  as  it 's  fit  to  dazzle  your  eyes,  sir.  An' 
sne  's  tiiat  rich,  they  say,  she  'd  as  lief  eat  bank-notes 
as  bread  and  butter." 

I  looked  at  Tracey,  and  Tracey  looked  at  me,  and 
we  both  looked  at  the  window.  It  was  snowing 
more  heavily  than  ever,  and  mowing  dark  besides. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  transformed  the 
uncomfortable  intruders  into  my  bidden  guests,  who 
had  promised  to  stay  the  night  under  my  roof. 
Lady  Fitzgibbon  sat  on  my  right  at  dinner. 

How  channinc;  she  was  that  evenincr !  How  her 
eyes  sparkled  over  the  champagne,  and  how  those 
languishing  Eastern  shadows  under  tliem  enhanced 
the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion  !  How  white  her 
hands  were,  as  she  poured  out  our  tea ;  how  musical 
her  voice  was,  as  she  told  us  anecdotes  of  every  one 
in  the  neighborhood.  How  amusingly  she  described 
the  confusion  of  herself  and  friends  when  thcv  heard 
of  my  arrival ;  how  charmingly  she  ridiculed  her 
own  appearance.  A  riding-habit  by  way  of  evening 
dress  I  "  A  pretty  figure !  she  said.  A  very  pretty 
figure,  I  thought ;  and  as  for  Grorman,  he  had  be- 
come her  slave  without  a  struggle. 

What  was  she  talking  of,  that  she  kept  m^  friend 
Tracey  so  enthralled  ?  Doubtless,  introducing  him 
afresh  to  all  his  old  acquaintances ;  for  she  knew 
ever}'  one,  this  charming  widow,  and  was  gushingly 
communicative  about  her  neighbors'  affairs  and  her 
own.  Her  firiends  I'esided  somewhere  far  away  (the 
Antipodes,  perhaps),  but  she,  being  her  own  mis- 
tress, had  chosen  to  come,  for  change  of  air,  to  this 
delightful  country.  She  had  resided  here  a  year ; 
she  was  the  centre  of  society  in  the  locality ;  she 
was  adored  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  liked  amuse- 
ment, and  believed  that  country  neighbors  ought  to 
be  social,  especially  at  the  Christmas  season.  Ihese 
were  the  facts  I  gleaned  from  her  discourse. 

O'Gradys,  Desmonds,  Burkes,  O'SuUivans  ?  Yes ; 
she  knew  them  all.  O'Shaughnessy  ?  Oh  !  (with  a 
shrug),  surely  Mr.  Tracey  must  have  heard  about 
poor  Sir  Pierce  ? 

No,  Mr.  Tracey  had  not  heard. 

*'  O,  he  ruined  himself,  you  know,  and  then  he 
went  astray  in  his  mind.  For  some  yeara  he  has  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  house  except  on  Sunday,  in 
drea^l  of  seizure  for  debt." 

"And  Pe—  Miss  O'Shaughncssy  ?  -  said  Gor- 
man. "  I  used  to  know  her.  Such  a  pretty  little 
giri!" 

"  Ah,  poor  thing,  I  believe  she  has  grown  up  very 
plain.     She  is  never  «een.    How  they  live  in  that 


old  empty  castle  I  cannot  thank.  In  town  theockr 
day  (we  call  oor  posting  village  '  tow^'  hen,  Mr. 
Humphrey),  I  heard  a  shopman  »t  acron  theeomh 
ter,  before  delivering  a  parcel,  "  Xon  11  pay  me  for 
this,  Miss  O'Shaughnessy  ?  "  And  the  porcliaie  ia 
question  was  only  «ome  yards  of  printea  calico,  to 
make  a  dress  for  herself,  I  should  tnink.  Height ! 
it's  such  a  very  sad  thing  to  be  poor."  Lady  Fitz- 
gibbon hfled  ner  eyebrows,  and  smoothed  down  a 
green  velvet  fi>ld  of  her  dress,  and  looked  quite  ibk 
to  make  a  supper  of  bank-notes. 

I  dreamed  that  night  that  I  saw  her  dome  so ; 
but  that  afler  she  had  finished  her  meal  she  M  into 
convulsions  as  if  she  were  poisoned.  It  was  not  t 
pleasant  dream,  and,  somehow,  I  never  could  look  at 
the  widow  afterwards  without  thinking  of  it 

And  now,  Tom,  I  have  introduced  you  to  one  of 
my  heroines,  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon.  Mark  her  velL 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  her  clear  enough  to 
you.  Note  her  splendid  eyes,  her  fiiscinating  maa- 
ner,  the  excellent  footing  on  which  she  had  placed 
herself  with  the  world  in  general ;  lastly,  her  ewv- 
mous  riches.  We  returned  with  her  to  Kilbanagher 
Park  the  next  day.  Tom,  what  a  place  that  was ! 
Not  a  venerable  old  homestead  Hke  Ballyhuckamore ; 
all  new,  bran-new,  but  gomeoos  and  volu]>ti]oa3  as 
a  palace  in  the  Arabian  N^hts.  Astonishing  little 
woman  I  What  a  taste !  and  what  a  purse !  **  Lockj, 
O'Grorman,"  said  I,  ^  will  be  that  man  who  shall  re- 
place the  lamented  Fitzgibbon  (was  he  knight,  or 
was  he  baronet  ?),  and  hang  up  lus  hat  £>r  good  at 
Kilbanagher  Park." 

But  now  for  my  other  heroine.  Trace/s  old 
friends  rallied  round  him,  and  we  were  soon  on  good 
terms  with  the  best  people  in  the  neighborhood.  As 
for  him,  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  former  self,  that 
I  was  obliged  on  some  occasions  to  interfere  and 
wake  his  memoir. 

"  Tracey,"  said  I,  "  I  am  not  goii^  to  have  my 
house-warming  without  little  Peg  O'Shaughnessy.' 
(The  people  were  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  the  HaD, 
and  every  amusement  that  Lady  Fitzgibbon  could 
devise  was  in  course  of  preparation  for  their  gratifi- 
cation.) "  She  may  have  grown  up  ^lain,  and  wear 
a  calico  dress,  but  I've  had  a  curiosity  to  see  diat 
little  girl  ever  since  the  first  time  you  mentioned 
her.  Tier  father  may  be  doting,  as  they  say,  and 
Castle  Shaughnessy  may  be  the  veriest  old  rat4ioIe 
in  the  king&m ;  nevertheless,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times  you  ought  to  gp  and  pay  them 
a  visit.  And  for  the  sake  of  new  tunes  and  comiog 
festivities,  I  will  go  with  you." 

Gorman  abased  himself^  for  his  negligence,  and  we 
set  out  together  for  the  residence  <5'  Sie  doting  Sir 
Pierce,  and  his  daughter  who  was  "  never  seen. 

If  ever  there  were  a  wild  old  ramshackle  barrack 
standing  on  a  searshore  out  of  all  human  ken,  and 
altogether  within  ghostly  boundaries,  that  dreary 
edifice  is  you,  O  Castle  Shaughnessy  I  A  wide  un- 
even sward,  too  unkempt  to  be  called  a  lawn, 
straggled  firom  the  entrance  down  to  a  rugged 
beach.  On  one  side  stood  the  ruins  of  a  c^JP®^ 
surrounded  by  the  family*  bur^ing-ground.  The 
waves  at  high  tide  of  a  winter's  mght  must  break 
over  the  tombstones.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  aecn, 
not  a  leaf  of  iv}-  clung  to  the  castle  walls,  which 
were  weathernstained  in  a  way  that  made  the  win- 
dows look  like  eyes  that  were  alwa^'s  weeping.  We 
were  admitted,  after  some  parley,  by  a  shabby  m 
retainer  with  a  knowinz  eye,  who  seemed  to  r^garf 
us  as  wolves  in  sheep^s  clothing.  We  entered  a 
barren  hall,  whence  all  furniture  had  fled  save  soms 
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horns  of  elks  brandishing  their  faui|p  over  the  sot- 
end  doors ;  and  were  bidden  to  wait  in  a  long  empty 
dining-room  with  marks  of  departed  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  some  broken  panes  in  the  whistling  clat- 
tering windows.  Under  these  last  mustered  the 
huge  cavernous  rocks,  snug  berths  for  smu^lers* 
craft,  among  which  the  green  angrj  sea  wnthed, 
drenching  them  with  torrents  of  f^»m«  A  monoto- 
nous thunder  from  without  made  bass  to  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  crannies  of  the  room. 

*'Poor  Peg  I  poor  Peg!"  said  Tracey,  starine 
into  all  the  blank  comers.  You  see  we  had  lunched 
at  Kiibanagher  Pai^  and  the  contrast  between  that 
dwelling  and  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  noticeable. 

The  man  came  back  and  conducted  us  through 
endless  dilapidated  staircases  and  passages.  It 
seemed  that  Sir  Pierce  was  not  so  far  dotmg  but 
that  he  remembered  an  old  friendly  name.  We 
were  led  into  a  small  room  at  the  south  side  of  the 
castle,  into  which  seemed  to  have  been  gathered  all 
the  fiig-ends  of  comfort  which  had  survived  the  gen- 
eral wreck  of  that  place.  Alack  I  they  matte  a 
sorry  show  after  all.  Poor  Sir  Pierce,  a  feeble  old 
man  with  a  restless  choleric  face,  sat  by  a  fire  of  turf 
logs  built  on  a  flagged  hearth.  The  floor  had  no 
carpet,  the  windows  no  curUuns,  the  master's  arm- 
chair was  worn  by  the  constant  chafing  of  his  impa- 
tient body.  A  tame  eagle  sat  on  the  uoulder  of  an 
attenuated  couch  in  the  window,  with  his  bright  eye 
9  fixed  on  the  sinking  sun. 

The  old  man  rose  grandly,  and  received  us  with 
the  air  of  aprince  giving  audience  to  subjects ;  but, 
looking  in  Tracey's  &ce,  brc^e  down  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  was  not  quite  astray  in  his  mind  after 
aU,  only  a  little  maddened  by  pride  and  misfortune. 
He  soon  resumed  his  state. 

**  Bid  some  of  those  people  tell  Miss  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  I  wish  to  see  her,   he  said  to  his  attendant. 

"  Those  people  "  were  probably  the  shades  of  de- 
parted servants  who  haid  once  tripped  over  one 
another  in  Castle  Shaughnessy.  Tne  one  shabby 
old  retainer  bowed  his  gray  head  and  went. 

Miss  O'Shaughnessy  was  out  walking,  but  pres- 
ently made  her  appearance,  evidently  quite  unpre- 
pared to  behold  us  visitors.  She  was  a  tall  mr\ 
wrapped  in  a  plaid  shawl,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  washed.  She  had  no  trinmiing  on  her  hat  but 
a  thick  black  veil,  which  was  thrown  backward  over 
it.  She  looked  so  scarlet^heeked  on  entering,  that 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  pale  her  natuiaf  com- 
pleauon  was  when  she  had  thrown  aside  her  hat  and 
seated  herself  at  the  other  side  of  her  father^s  chair. 
She  had  hazel  eyes,  and  a  profiision  of  liffht  hair 
clinging  in  crushed  masses  to  her  head ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  look  at  her  much ;  she  seemed  so  shy  and 
proud.  The  eagle  left  his  window  immediately,  and 
mounted  guard  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

Sir  Pierce's  conversation  was  piteous  to  hear,  so 
{prand,  so  inflated,  so  ill  matched  with  his  surround- 
ings. Yet  he  was  not  out  of  his  senses,  only  anxious 
to  remind  us  that  he  was  O'Shaughnessy  xof  Castle 
Shaughnessy.  He  tortured  poor  Peg,  who  bore  it 
all  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr.  "Saw  and  again 
there  was  a  burning  blush  and  a  hurried  glance  in 
her  Other's  fiice,  then  she  was  pale  and  proud  and 
passive. 

^  Order  wine,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  grand  air, 
aa  if  he  knew  that  a  banquet  was  in  course  of  prep- 
aration. 

'*  Father,"  she  said  distinctly,  and  looking  him 
firmly  in  the  fiice,  *'you  know  we  have  no  wine. 
There  is  no  such  thing  here." 


Well,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  ftirther  on  the  mem- 
ory of  this  visit,  oir  Pierce  turned  white,  then  pur- 
ple, and  we  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit.  A 
glance  of  entreaty  shot  from  P^s  piteous  eyes  to 
mine ;  and  we  departed. 

*'  Ah,  well,"  said  Gorman,  "  we  have  got  enough 
of  that  place.  Poor  Peg!  she  is  prettier  than 
ever." 

We  passed  out  again  through  the  hoUowness  and 
the  emptiness,  the  mildew  and  the  rust,  and  the  dreary 
fidlen  greatness,  of  Castle  Shaughnessy.  Lady  Fits- 
gibbon  prattled  on  my  left  that  day  at  dinner,  and 
when  the  champagne  corks  began  to  fly,  1  thought 
I  heard  her  say  (or  at  least  some  woman's  voice), 
"  Father,  you  know  we  have  no  wine."  Of  course 
it  was  a  fancy.  Trinkets  and  smiles  had  Lucretia, 
but  that  pained,  earnest  tone  was  no  part  of  her. 

I  need  not  detail  to  vou,  Tom,  all  our  schemes  for 
inducing  Peg  O'Shaughnessy  to  be  one  of  our  house- 
warming  pi^y.  She  came  against  her  will,  but  in 
obedience  to  her  father^s  commands.  A  carriage 
was  sent  for  her,  with  muffling,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
firosty  niffht,  and  good  Mrs.  Daly,  my  housekeeper, 
had  livea  more  thui  once  in  the  O'Shaughnessy  lam- 
ily,  and  had  a  kindly  regard  for  the  motherless  ^L 
We  expected  her  at  dinner,  but  she  did  not  amve. 
What  could  occasion  her  delay  ?  A  fit  of  Sir  Pierce's 
madness,  a  need  of  decent  garb,  a  passion  of  pride 
at  the  prospect  of  appearing  among  those  who  had 
talked  of  her  misfortunes  ?  A  hun£ed  such  reasons 
were  hinted  at  among  the  ladies  after  dinner,  with 
many  a  "•  Poor  thing  1  '  and  commiserating  shake  of 
the  head.  I  remember  the  ni^ht  welL  The  moon 
was  bright  upon  the  snow  outside,  and  within  every 
hearth  was  blazing,  every  shutter  shut,  and  every 
room  and  passage  tull  of  light  and  warmth  and  pleas- 
ant sounds  of  life.  The  drawing-room  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  oomfort,  with  its  winter  logs  burning,  its 
wadded  curtains  spread  before  the  wide  windows, 
its  wreaths  of  holl^  already  clinging  to  the  picture- 
firames,  and  its  social  company.  There  was  a  group 
around  die  fuano,  a  happy  aisposal  of  couples  throng 
out  the  room,  and  Ladv  Fitzgibbon  had  a  coterie 
gathered  round  her  while  she  assigned  the  parts  for 
certain  forthcoming  charades.  Tracey  was  leaning 
over  her  chair,  sulky  with  jealousy  because  she  was 
bestowing  most  of  her  attention  on  me :  which  she 
usually  £d.  Some  one  sugi^ted  Miss  O'Shaugh- 
nessy to  fill  an  awkward  gap  m  the  cast,  and  an<^- 
er  remarked,  "  She  may  not  be  here." 

**  Ah,  no  doubt  die  will  be  here,"  said  Lucretia, 
dropping  her  voice  and  eyelids  just  the  least  bit  in 
life,  and  speaking  to  her  nearest  female  neighbor. 
^  What  has  she  Im  to  hope  for  in  her  position,  ex- 
cept an  advantageous  marriage  ?  Poor  girl,  no  doubt 
she  will  come ! " 

Upon  this,  I  removed  Gorman's  cause  of  jealousy, 
by  taking  myself  away  firom  the  drawing-room,  and 
out  to  the  front  door  to  look  at  the  night.  What 
was  it  to  me  whether  a  mined  fox-hunter's  pretty 
daughter  was  coming  to  my  house  on  a  matrimonial 
speculation  or  not  ?  But  two  of  my  best  horses  had 
gone  in  that  carriage,  and  I  was  beginning  to  be 
uneasy  lest  something  might  have  happened  to  them 
by  the  way.  I  went  round  to  the  stable,  quietly 
saddled  a  horse,  and  cantered  up  the  road  leading 
seaward  towards  Castle  Shau^hnessv.  My  fears  were 
realized.  At  the  top  of  a  high  hill  I  found  the  car- 
riage, sunk  into  a  rut  concwed  by  the  snow.  A 
smith  was  busy  at  the  wheels,  surrounded  by  a  little 
group  of  lookersK>n,  and  a  lantern  glared  on  their 
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fiicea.  At  flome  distance  a  dark  figtkre  was  standing 
alone^  over  affainst  a  white  fence.  This  was  Peg, 
witi^  a  little  nood  drawn  loimd  her  head,  and  the 
moon  shimnff  on  her  face.  < 

Hearing  that  the  carriage  would  not  be  ra&dj  ^ 
sbme  time,  I  gave  mj  horse  in  charge  to  one  of  the 
men,  and  offering  rnvself  as  escort  to  the  youoglady, 
asked  her  to  TOOceed  with  me  on  foot  towards  Bally- 
hoekamore.  She  was  most  anwilHng  to  do  so,  almost 
beseeching  me  to  return  as  I  had  come,  and  leave 
her  to  follow  at  the  blacksmith's  pleasure.  Of  course 
I  would  not  hear  of  that,  and  sne  consented  at  kst 
to  accompany  me. 

I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  that  walk,  and  vet  I  have  a  singuuiny  clear 
recollection  of  it.  I  had  often  travelted  the  same 
road,  followed  the  same  paths  and  turnings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  seen  the  moon  looking  through 
tiie  same  rifts  among  &e  trees,  and  yet,  somehow, 
it  all  seemed  new  thi^  night.  I  did  hot  attempt  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  I  tried  to  draw  out 
my  companion,  ohe  conversed  with  naive  clever- 
ness, all  the  while  keeping  a  touch  of  defiant  pride 
in  her  manner,  as  if  s&e  felt  herself  in  the  presence 
of  a  natural  enemy,  and  was  determined  not  to  be 
tricked  into  foreetting  it  I  humored  her  in  this, 
tiiinkinff  her  a  child  ox  nature,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  wond. 

As  we  drew  near  the  Hall,  her  hand  began  to 
tremble  on  my  arm,  and  her  replies  grew  vague  and 
absent ;  at  last  she  stopped  short  in  a  tremor  of  dis- 


"  I  am  bitterly  ashamed  of  myself,  Mr.  Humphrey," 
die  said ;  "  but  I  am  terrified  at  gcnxLe  into  your  grand 
house,  among  your  proud  guests.  That  is  the  truth. 
The  poor  and  unhapi>y  ^ould  keep  away  ham  the 
rich  and  gay.    O,  I  wish  I  could  go  home  again ! " 

She  burst  into  passionate  tears.  Now  in  her  dis- 
tress I  saw  how  young  she  was,  —  a  mere  untutored 
eirL  Beserve  had  hehre  made  her  more  womanly 
tiian  her  years. 

<*My  dear  child,"  I  said:  '< pardon  me, — I  am 
so  much  older  than  you.  The  pride  is  all  on  your 
side.  I  do  not  want  to  preach  yon  a  sermon,  but 
poverty  is  not  a  crime ;  it  is  not  even  the  worst  of 
misfortunes." 

^  It  is,  it  is,"  she  interrupted,  vehemently.  "  It  is 
the  cruellest  of  all,  the  most  utterly  killing  and  crush- 
ing.   To  escape  fifom  it,  I  would  —  " 

"  Mairy  a  prince,  or  turn  popular  authoress  ?  "  I 
said,  smihng. 

"  Or  rob  a  poor-box,"  she  said,  with  a  curious  lit- 
tle grimness  of  tone.  ^*  The  two  first  altematiyes 
being  out  of  my  power." 

O  Peg,  Pe^  I  How  those  words  afterwards  rose 
up  and  bore  witness  against  you  I  Was  all  this  an 
artftd  little  scene  to  engage  a  rich  man's  interest  ? 
Tears^  moonlight,  a  sweet  &ce,  and  a  passionate 
voice  1  Before  a  fortnight,  a  dozen  of  my  lady 
friends  would  have  been  ready  to  swear  to  your  plot- 
ting. Yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  made 
the  carriaee  break  down.  Peg.  Lucretia's  drop  of 
poison  lurked  in  my  ear,  though  I  thought  I  bad 
washed  it  out  a  dozen  times. 

After  this  little  burst,  she  dried  her  eyes,  like  a 
diild  who  has  had  its  passion  out ;  and  we  went  on 
as  before.  Of  coune  it  was  only  to  give  her  time 
to  cahn  herself  that  I  chose  the  longest  way  to  the 
Hall ;  for  I  was  very  much  on  my  euard. 

"■  The  carriage  is  hefe  already  I"  I  exclaimed,  see- 
ing, as  I  thought,  the  identical  eauipage  we  had  left 
behind  us  strftnding  at  the  hall-ooor.    fiat  no,  here 


were  servants  miming  about,  drageing  down  lug- 
gage, and  carrying  in  wrap^nngs,  vralle  a  black  man 
was  gesticulating  in  the  portico,  and  giving  orden 
which  nobody  seemed  to  understand.  TV%at  was 
tins  ?  Some  wonder^  arrival,  un^cpected  as  Cin- 
derella's at  the  prince's  ball  ?  On  t^  stairs  half  a 
dozen  men  were  sta^erins  under  the  weieht  of  a 
large  iron  coffer,  or  safe,  while  at  the  top  ofthe  first 
fli^  stood  a  curious  figure,  eaeerly  watching  their 
operations.  This  figure  was  a  Siin  yellow-faced  lit- 
tle man,  wrapped  in  a  fiuvlined  gown  of  vivid  East- 
em  coloring.  Ill  health  and  discontent  were  in  every 
line  of  his  mce,  and  his  e^es  were  fixed  with  anxious 
greediness  on  the  ascending  box.  The  housekeeper 
was  bebw  in  the  hall,  wringing  her  hands  because 
there  was  no  room  prepared  for  ^  masther^s  uncle." 
From  this  I  knew  who  my  viutor  was :  Griles  Hum- 
phrey, my  father's  only  brother,  who  had  gone  to 
India  when  a  boy,  and  had  scarcely  been  heard  of 
since. 

I  pressed  past  the  burdened  carriers  on  the  stair- 
case, and  presented  myself  to  my  strange  relative. 
He  had  at  the  moment  no  thought  to  bestow  on  me, 
and  merely  replied  to  my  words  of  welcome  by  be- 
seeching me  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  securest 
chamber  in  my  house,  so  that  he  might  direct  the 
staggering  men  to  deposit  their  load  were. 

Itook  nim  to  my  own  room.  This  was  a  lai^e 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  lined  with 
the  doors  of  other  chambers.  It  was  reached  by« 
ascending  three  broad  steps,  and  a  good-sized  dress- 
ing-room opened  off  it.  You  may  not  remember 
them,  Tom,  for  those  rooms  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
Into  the  &rthest  comer  of  the  dressing-room  my 
uncle's  coffer  was  carried,  and  then  Giles  Hum- 
phrey himself  began  examining  the  thickness  of  the 
shutters  and  the  wei^t  of  the  bars  that  held  them 
fastened,  the  stoutness  of  panelling  of  the  dooi's,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  locks,  and  even  the  ward  of 
the  keys.  I  had  thoo^t  the  shutters  good,  but 
they  displeased  him.  On  his  opening  one  a  little 
to  glance  suspiciously  out  on  the  white  moon  and 
the  snow,  a  shock-headed  bush  of  ivy  bobbed  sud- 
denly against  the  pane,  and  almost  scared  his 
whimrical  senses  away.  He  immediately  had  the 
window  fostened  up,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  post- 
haste for  the  smith  who  had  mended  our  carriage  to 
make  him  a  wonderful  iron  shutter-bar,  twice  as 
large  and  as  weighty  as  those  which  had  for  genera- 
tions sufficed  to  ^uard  the  lives  and  properties  in 
Ballyhuckamore  Hall.  He  then  ordered  a  second 
set  of  curtains  put  up  within  the  already  comforta- 
ble and  carefully-drawn  hangings,  sand-bags  to  be 
laid  down  at  every  spot  where  there  was  a  possi- 
bility o£  crevice  in  the  woodwork,  at  the  same  time 
heaping  fiiel  on  the  ^Iready  blazing  BrOy  till  tiiie 
hearth-place  be^an  to  glow  like  a  furnace.  Only 
then  did  he  thimc  proper  to  notice  me,  as  he  sat  in 
my  arm-chair,  cowering  towards  the  fire,  and  warm- 
ing his  skinny  fingers  at  the  flames.  He  had  arrived 
in  England  oidy  a  few  days  before,  and  not  finding 
me  at  home,  had  followed  me  here.  I  joked  him 
about  his  wonderful  strong-box. 

^  Hist !  nephew,"  he  said^  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
which  the  dancing  fireli^t  extravagantly  height- 
ened on  his  parchment  fiice, "  it  holds  money,  ri<£es, 
gold,  jewels  I  You  don't  think  I  sdd  my  youth  and 
health  for  nothing,  bov,  out  there  f  You  dion't  think 
I  sold  my  youth  and  health  for  nothing  ?    Eh  ?  " 

^  But  why  bring  it  liere  to  torment  you  with  anx- 
iety ?  Why  not  leave  it  safe  in  a  bank  in  Lon- 
don?" 
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<«  Leaye  it  ?  "  staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  burglar ; 
<^  part  with  what  I  earned  so  hard  ?  Make  a  pres- 
ent of  my  saving  to  Messrs,  So-and-So?  £b, 
nephew,  what  a  silly  school-boy  yon  are  still  I  By 
and  by  you  will  know  the  world,  my  lad." 

^  Well,  well ! "  I  said ;  **  you  will  come  down  and 
see  my  friends." 

I  told  you,  Tom,  that  this  room  was  at  the  end  of 
a  long  corridor.  At  the  lower  end,  this  corridor 
was  crossed  by  another,  a  shorter  one,  from  which 
the  stairs  descended.  As  my  uncle  and  I  turned 
the  comer  proceeding  toward  the  stairs  a  door 
opened  suddenly  before  us,  and  two  womanly  fig- 
ures appeared  on  the  threshold,  thrown  forwuii  by 
the  firelight  from  the  chamber  behind  them.  Lu- 
cretia  Fitzgibbon  with  her  arm  thrown  gracefully 
round  the  waist  of  Pes  O'Shaughnessy.  Did  the 
star  of  all  the  country  drawing-rooms  mean  to  pat- 
ronize the  poor  little  black  sheep  from  the  moun- 
tains on  this  her  first  entrance  into  society  ?  The 
doors  of  their  ckarhbers  stood  opposite  on  the  passage. 
Luoretia  had  kindly  flutterea  across,  introduced 
herself  to  the  trembling  debutante,  and  taken  her 
under  her  wing.  **  Good  Lucretia ! "  I  had  almost 
cried :  but  the  hall  lights  fell  full  on  the  two  faces 
as  they  descended,  and  I  thought  the  sparkle  of  her 
eyes  and  teeth  more  false  than  they  had  seemed  be- 
fore. My  lady  was  dressed  in  yoluminous  folds  of 
amber  silk,  beoizened  with  laces  and  diamonds ;  Peg 
was  dressed  in  a  straight  black  gown  of  an  antiquat- 
ed brocade,  which  she  must  haye  ransacked  nom 
some  greatrgrandmother's  wardrobe,  standing  on 
some  dim  upper  passage  of  Castle  Shaughnessy. 
She  had  folds  of  cnmpea  white  muslin  at  her  throat 
and  wrists,  and  a  black  ribbon  twisted  about  her 
head,  gathering  up  her  crisp  hair,  and  tied  in  a  lit- 
tle knot  upon  her  crown.  As  they  swept  down  be- 
fore us  into  the  li^ht  below,  my  uncle  Giles  pinched 
my  arm  so  wickemy  that  I  stturted. 

"  Who  is  that  woman,  nephew  ?  By  all  the  dia- 
monds that  eyer  blazed,  I  haye  not  seen  such  a 
woman  since  I  was  a  boy  1" 

"Which?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  the  fiashy  yellow  one,"  he  answered,  "  but 
the  one  with  her  head  tied  up." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  uncle's  admiration 
for  Peg.  In  the  drawing-room  we  found  the  ladies 
in  full  expectation,  and  quite  prepared  to  make  a 
lion  of  him.  The  news  ot  the  wonderful  coffer  had 
reached  them,  and  the  fbtchinff  of  the  smith  had 
caused  no  little  excitement.  It  was  current  that 
some  extraordinary  locks  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
chamber  doors,  of  which  only  Giles  Humphrey  and 
his  servant  knew  the  secret,  and  that  the  windows 
were  to  be  barred  outside  like  the  windoiys  of  a 
prison.  Even  Peg's  arrival  was  now  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  There  never  was  such  a  hero  as 
Giles  Humphrey  that  night.  He  sat  in  the  wannest 
comer  by  the  fire,  and  monopolized  the  snuggest 
diair.  He  wore  rings  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and, 
audaciously  defying  custom,  wore  a  gown  lined  with 
the  costliest  fiir.  lie  supported  his  feet  on  a  foot- 
stool, while  his  black  servant  wrapped  his  knees  in 
a  royal  rug.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  ladies  with  a 
mischievous  rudeness,  while  his  eyes  paid  them 
homage  every  moment  And  then  he  might  virtu- 
ally TO  said  to  be  sitting  on  that  ^ondemil  coffer 
stuffed  with  riches,  which  no  doubt  all  present  saw 
in  their  mind's  eye  supporting  his  puny  limbs,  but 
which,  in  reality,  stood  modestly  hidden  in  its  cor- 
ner up  stairs  under  the  shelter  of  a  gorgeous  pieoe 
of  tapestry,  flaming  in  gold  and  colors.    And  when 


I  conducted  its  owner  to  his  chamber  that  night  the 
black  man  was  squatting  upon  it  with  crossed  legs, 
like  a  grotesque  carving  on  a  whimsical 'pedestal. 
He  turned  a  somersault  upon  it,  by  way  of  obei- 
sance, when  his  master  appeared,  and,  while  I 
stayed,  presented  a  long  cane,  from  which  Giles 
Humphrey  drew  a  elittenn^  sword. 

"  This  IS  my  bedfellow,"  he  said,  grinning  over  it, 
and  placing  it  on  his  pillow.  "I  hate  locks,  for  fear 
of  fii^,"  wiui  a  glance  of  alarm  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  blazing  grate.  "I  will  not  be  locked  up,  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  burnt  to  death.  But  if  any  of  the 
people  in  your  house  think  to  meddle  with  my  little 
box  over  there  "  —  he  raised  his  voice,  and  seizing 
the  sword  again,  brandished  it  at  the  black  servant, . 
and  chased  him  out  of  the  room,  bidding  him  go 
and  tell  about  the  weapon  in  the  servants'  haO. 

From  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Ballyhuckamore 
to  that  night  I  had  found  myself  the  lion  of  the 
neighborhwxl,  and  had  had  the  felicity  of  know- 
ing that  I  was  the  most  important  among  the  men 
in  those  days  assembled  under  my  roof.  But  now 
all  was  changed.  *  The  days  of  my  greatness  were 
over.  A  mightier  than  I  had  arisen,  and  another 
king  reigned  in  my  stead. 

I  should  not  have  minded  if  they  had  elected 
Gorman  Tracey,  or  some  one  of  the  many  decent 
fellows  about  me,  to  fill  my  place,  but  it  was  irri- 
tating to  see  the  worship  transferred  from  one's  man- 
ly seu  to  the  shrivelled  face  and  shrieking  voice  of 
the  owner  of  a  box  up  stairs ;  to  see  the  silks  and 
muslins  making  their  genuflexions  at  the  shrine  of  a 
mere  mummy ;  to  kw>w  that  a  heartless  machine 
was  receiving  the  flattery  of  mammas ;  that  a  capri- 
cious idiotic  wiU  was  directing  the  motions  of  blush^ 
ing  hand-maidens.  And  the  nardest  part,  the  very 
worst  of  it  all,  was  that  Peg  O'Sbaughnessy  was  the 
foremost  of  the  band  of  sirens  who  sang  round  Giles 
Humphrey's  chair. 

For  here  I  will  own  to  you,  my  Tom,  that  by  tiiis 
time  the  stray  little  black  sheep  from  the  mountains 
had  made  herself  a  fold  in  your  friend's  foolish  heart. 
Was  it  fate  so  relentless,  or  that  quaint  black  gown 
so  demure,  or  a  head  of  crisp  fair  hair,  or  a  pair  of 
steady  ^ray  eyes,  or  was  it  a  very  sweet  voice  full 
of  musical  dignity,  or  a  timid  step  which  seemed 
always  owning  itself  a  trespasser  wnen  treading  my 
Ballyhuckamore  carpets?  —  Was  it  all  or  any  of 
these  things  which  transformed  your  sober  fnend 
into  the  most  loving  of  jealous  lovers,  crafty  enou^ 
to  weigh  little  words,  and  count  up  smiles,  and  dis- 
regard all  woridly  wisdom  ?  You  cannot  tell  me, 
and  assuredly  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  in  that  frosty 
house-warming  season  Peg  bloomed  up  under  my 
eyes  the  ooly  blossom  of  her  sex  I  had  ever  coveted 
for  my  own  wearing. 

Yet,  for  many  days.  Peg  was  as  Giles  Humphrey's 
right  hand.  I  was  shunned  with  a  blush  and  a 
hasty  word,  while  the  crusty  old  millionnaire  was 
nourished  with  kind  attentions,  and  sweet  compan- 
ionship. She  helped  him  to  his  coffee,  she  cut  the 
pages  of  his  newspaper,  she  read  to  him,  and  ad- 
justed his  footstool.  I  believe  she  even  stitched  him 
a  pocket-handkerchief  or  something,  sitting  by  his 
side,  with  her  pale  fair  cheek  turned  towards  him. 
She  was  the  envy  oi  the  drawing-room.  If  this  pen 
had  not  fonwom  sentimeatality,  it  mi^ht  describe 
to  you  bow  I  groaned  at  times  thai  circumstances 
should  have  made  of  my  Fbg  a  desperate  woman, 
ready  to  marry  a  mumm^  as  an  escape  from  pov- 
erty, and  how  at  other  times  I  scorned  her  as  an 
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artfol,  heartless  Peg,  not  worth  mj'pity.  But  I  may 
tell  70U  how  they  whispered  about  her  all  over  the 
house.  Whispers  in  the  drawing-room,  whispen 
oyer  the  bedroom  fires,  whispers  all  through  the 
passages;  on  fine  days  even  whispers  out  m  the 
garden,  and  away  abroad  among  the  woods.  Buzz, 
buzz,  buzz.  Peg  O'Shaughnessy  was  trying  to  en- 
trap the  millionnaire.  And,  O  dear  I  who  could  say 
that  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon  was  not  kind,  and  even 
sisterly,  to  the  shy,  fiiendless  girl,  who  was  a  stran- 
ger amon^  strangers  ? 

And  did  no  one  dare  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
you  will  ask,  and  say  a  word  for  Peg  ?  O,  ay  I  — 
there  was  one  good  httle  lady  of  smaU  social  conse- 
quence, who  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
party  stood  aloof  from  the  girlTcriticising  her ;  that 
the  poor  thing  felt  herself  apart  finom  the  rest  of  the 
ladies ;  that  she  had  no  pretty  morning  dresses  to 
eat  her  break&st  in,  no  handsome  evening  dresses 
to  eat  her  dinner  in,  no  fine  riding-habit  to  go  a- 
riding  in ;  and  that  these  wants  usually  press  upon 
the  female  mind.  That  she  had  only  one  straight 
black  gown  for  all  times.  Further,  that,  being 
accustomed  tq  wait  on  an  old  man,  her  father,  she 
had  taken  naturally  to  waiting  on  Giles  Humphrey, 
who  waa  an  elderly  man,  to  say  the  least ;  that  her 
seat  beside  his  chair  was  a  harbor  to  her,  —  not  a 
pleasant  one,  perhaps,  but  still  a  harbor.  These 
things  were  said  by  the  blessed  little  lady  of  small 
social  consequence,  but  who  heard  them  ? 

It  was  at  this  period  of  afiairs  that  one  evening, 
jewels  being  the  subject  of  conversation,  Giles  Hum- 
phrey, having  druni:  wine,  set  his  eyes  a-twinkling, 
and  began  to  brag  of  certain  wondrous  trinkets 
which  were  in  his  possession,  and  the  like  of  which 
had  never  (said  he)  gladdened  the  eyes  of  any  of 
the  assembled  company.  A  gentleman  present, 
who  was  a  judge  of  such  matters,  twitted  him  to 
make  good  his  boast,  whereupon  the  little  man's 
slow  blood  got  up,  and  he  rushed  to  his  chamber, 
knocked  Jacko  (so  the  black  man  was  called,  firom 
his  likeness,  I  suppose,  to  a  monkey)  off  his  perch 
on  the  coffer,  ana  presently  came  down  with  a  bag 
full  of  jewels  fit  to  startle  the  eyes  of  any  prince  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  There  were  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  bangles,  bodkins  for  the  hair,  and  earrings 
weighty  enough  to  tear  the  fiesh  of  delicate  ears ; 
gems  of  as  many  hues  and  cuttings  as  puzzled 
Aladdin  in  the  cave.  There  were  deLzzling  necks 
in'plenty  and  arms  bare  to  die  shoulder  aU  round 
about  Giles  Humphrey,  on  which  he  mi^ht  have 
displayed  his  treasures  to  advantage,  but  it  was  on 
Peg  that  he  chose  to  hang  them. 

He  stuck  bodkins  of  blazing  diamonds  in  her 
hair ;  clasped  a  dozen  chains  and  necklaces  round 
her  neck  till  they  dropped  below  her  waist,  making 
her  bust  one  flarmg  mass  of  splendor ;  put  bangles 
of  gold  on  her  ankles ;  and  made  her  bare  one  round 
white  arm,  which  he  shackled  with  bracelets.  Blush- 
ing with  confusion,  and  smiling  in  amusement  at  be- 
ing so  bedizened,  Peg  looked  as  quaint  and  as  radi- 
ant as  some  rare  old-fashioned  pnncess  stepped  out 
of  an  illuminated  legend.  Many  an  eye  saw  beauty 
in  her  at  that  moment  which  it  had  never  seen  be- 
fi>re.  For  my  part,  I  thought  she  had  looked  more 
beautiful  in  the  scarlet  and  white  flowers  which  I 
had  given  her  for  her  bosom  that  morning.  Where, 
by  the  way,  was  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon  during  those 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  Peg's  magnificence  ?  Posi- 
tively I  forget.  I  remexnber  that  a  female  voice 
(could  it  have  been  hers  ?)  murmured  in  a  delicate 
undertone  that  it  was  a  pity  Peg  had  not  a  right 


to  wear  the  jewels,  since  they  became  her  so  ireE; 
and  that  this  was  the  signal  for  my  gallant  node  to 
b^in  to  unclasp  them  and  gather  uem  mto  their 
casket  again  as  &8t  as  he  comd.  As  one  after  an- 
other dropped  away  fi:om  her,  Peg  grew  pale  nd 
ceased  to  smile.  Watching  her  cunonsly,  I  anr  t 
strangely  eager,  stem  look  come  over  her  fitce  as 
baub&  after  bauble  disappeared.  Once,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  cheeks  flushed,  and  a  flash  of  kngiae 
sprang  into  her  eyes,  but  it  faded  away  agam  ana 
left  her  pale  and  thoughtfiil.  I  divined  that  she 
was  thinking  how  much  a  few  of  those  trinkBU 
would  do  towards  relieving  the  distresses  of  a  poor 
old  broken-down  fiither,  and  restoring  the  comftit 
of  the  barren,  fallen  home  of  the  (yohaughneani. 
O  Peg,  Peg !    Why  did  you  let  me  see  that  look? 

It  happened  that  the  last  of  the  omamentB  whieh 
she  rehnqmshed  —  a  certain  bracelet — had  been 
clasped  too  tightly  on  the  swell  of  her  plomp  arm, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  about  getting  it  unfastenei 
One  after  another,  we  all  tried  our  skill  upon  it, 
having  each  ample  time  as  we  did  so  to  obeenre  the 
fashion  and  the  richness  of  the  ornament  The 
groundwork  was  a  broad  belt  of  gold,  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  Indian  filigree  woik,  and  tiu 
band  was  studded  with  at  least  a  thousand  tinj  pre- 
cious stones  of  every  hue.  Mark  that  cursed  biaee- 
let  well,  Tom,  fi)r  it  will  reappear  in  my  stoiy. 


PABT  n. 


I  CAMKOT  tell  you  what  the  reason  was,  but  eet- 
tain  it  is  that  firom  that  night  forward  Peg  O'Shansh- 
nessy  declined  in  my  uncle's  fiivor.  Sraie  one  OM 
was  presently  asked  to  read  the  newspaper,  some 
one  dse  was  expected  to  hand  the  oofiee.  Peg  wai 
soon  totally  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  some 
one  else  elected  in  her  place.  And  the  some  one 
else  was  my  Lady  Fitzgibbon.' 

Thus  discharged,  Peg  was  as  one  adrift  on  the 
world.  She  stayed  much  in  her  own  room,  or  aX 
in  a  comer  when  in  company.  She  was  emba^ 
rassed  in  conversation,  and  shunned  notice.  She 
was  not  popular.  People  said  she  was  proud  and 
stand-off.  So,  I  thought,  she  certainly  was;  bat  I 
believed  the  fault  was  not  her  own. 

For  my  own  part  I  tried,  without  forcing  pai^ 
ular  attentions  upon  her,  to  wear  off  her  fear  of  me, 
and  to  establish  a  fiiendly  footing  between  us;  and 
I  succeeded.  Knowing  her  better,  I  found  that  she 
had  a  bright  fimcy,  and  a  huge  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  oiuy  the  misfortunes  <»  poverty  and  debt  had 
overshadowed  all  the  sunny  side  of  her  natare.  I 
loved  her  more  every  day,  and  longed  to  lift  hv 
fit>m  under  her  cloud  into  the  broad  light  of  happi- 
ness. Meantime,  I  mused  much  as  to  whether  nj 
love  misht  or  might  not  be  returned ;  on  the  poaor 
bility  of  Peg's  crushing  troubles  baring  made  her 
mercenary ;  on  her  gentle  attentions  to  Giles  Hum- 
phrey until  she  was  set  aside.  I  detested  myself  fer 
these  doubts,  and  endured  them  still  But  mesa- 
while  something  occurred. 

One  night,  after  we  had  all  retired,  Giles  Hnia- 
phrey  kept  me  long  in  his  bedroom,  listening  wefr* 
rily  to  his  wild  egotistical  talk.  At  last  I  broke 
away  firom  him,  and  was  coming  softly  down  the 
comdor,  so  as  to  disturb  no  one,  when  I  was  sta^ 
tied  by  hearing  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dresB,  and 
looking,  saw,  by  the  faint  light  of  a  dim  lam]^  two 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  separating  qmckiTf 
and  moving  in  different  directions.  The  ma^  I 
could  see,  was  my  uncle's  black  servant,  and,  after 
I  a  moment's  reflection,  I  concluded  that  the  womaa 
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was  some  tally  housemaid,  who  oould  not  help  flirt- 
ing with  even  Jacko.  The  adTenture  did  not  dis- 
turb my  night's  rest. 

But  the  next  evening  it  happened  that/cominff 
into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  I  looked  round 
the  room,  and  missed  Peg.  I  also  noticed  that 
neither  was  Lady  Fitz^b^n  to  be  seen,  but  that 
did  not  much  disappoint  me.  Watching  impa- 
tiently for  some  time,  and  finding  that  Peg  did  not 
appear,  I  left  the  drawing-room  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Mrs.  D^y  to  step  up  to  her  room,  lest  she 
mi^ht  be  ill.  But,  before  doing  this,  I  went  up 
stairs  myself  to  fetch  something  1  had  fbxgotten  in 
my  own  chamber.  Going  thither,  I  had  to  pass  the 
end  of  that  corridor  which  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before.  At  this  hour  of  the  evening  it 
was  lit  more  brightly  than  it  had  been  late  List 
night.  Approaching  it,  I  heard  the  same  hurrying 
of  feet  I  had  then  heard,  and  the  same  rustling  of  a 
woman's  dress ;  but  this  time  I  saw  the  skirt  of  a 
black  eown  disappearing.  It  was  not  a  servant's 
dress,  ror  the  sound  was  the  sound  of  silk.  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  black  man  Jacko  who  skulked 
past  me  the  next  moment  in  the  passage.  As  I 
walked  on  I  found  something  white  l}'ing  at  my 
feet,  just  where  the  woman  had  flitted  past.  I 
picked  it  up;  it  was  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief 
pure  and  fine. 

I  thrust  it  into  my  bosom,  and  did  not  examine 
it,  though  it  was  some  time  before  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  Re-entering  there  I  beheld  Lady 
Fitzgibbon  playing  chess  with  mv  uncle.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  glittering  maize-colored  silk  which  I 
mentioned  before :  a  di^  she  was  fond  of.  I  looked 
around  for  Pe^ ;  she  was  not  there,  but  entered  the 
room  a  few  minutes  after,  looking  pale,  I  thought 
In  she  came,  in  her  everlasting  black  gown.  I  never 
had  felt  revolted  at  its  monotonous  reappearance  be- 
fore. A  sickening  chill  crept  over  me  as  I  glanced 
away  firom  her,  and  looked  scrutinizingly  all  round 
the  room.  Not  a  lady  of  the  company  was  dressed 
in  black  save  and  excepting  Peg  O'Shaughnessy. 
How  the  evening  wore  out  I  do  not  know.  I  ex- 
amined that  handkerchief  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
found,  delicately  embroidered  in  one  comer,  the 
O'Shaughnessy  crest 

I  neeu  not  detail  to  you,  Tom,  how,  after  this,  my 
days  were  bitter  and  my  nights  sleepless,  in  how 
many  wa)'s  I  strove  to  account  for  what  had  come 
under  my  notice,  and  how,  in  accounting  for  it  what- 
ever wav  I  might,  I  only  made  myself  more  misera- 
ble. There  was  no  soluti<m  for  the  mystery,  and  I 
wretchedly  gave  it  up. 

Christmas  eve  arrived,  and  a  wild  day  it  was.  The 
wind  bullied  at  the  windows,  and  the  snow-drifts  kept 
blinding  up  the  panes.  It  was  while  we  were  hang- 
ing up  the  mistletoe  that  Lady  Fitzgibbon  invited 
us  all  to  a  fiincy  ball  at  Kilbanagher  Park  on  that 
day  three  weeks.  It  was  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
Uncle  Gil^  with  whom  she  was  now  fint  fiivorite, 
who  was  going  on  a  visit  to  her  house,  and  who  vowed 
he  would  appear  at  her  ball  in  the  character  of  a 
Laplander,  dressed  in  fdrs.  The  invitation  made  a 
l^irasant  little  sensation,  and  costumes  and  charac- 
ters were  discussed  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Every 
one  was  pleased  but  Gonnan  Traoev,  who  was  now 
as  jealous  of  Giles  Humphrey  as  he  had  formerly 
been  of  me.  Where  was  I^eg  that  day,  and  had  she, 
too,  been  invited  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  fiincied  she 
had  shunned  me  ever  since  that  evening. 

And  now,  Tom,  I  am  coming  to  the  bad  black 
page  in  my  history.    The  8now-«tonn  raged  that 


night  until  one  in  the  morning,  banging  at  the  win- 
dows, howling  down  the  dumneys,  and  making  the 
floon  swing  till  one  felt  as  if  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship.  I  believe  no  one  slept  in  the  beje^inning  of  the 
night,  but  towards  two  in  the  morning  the  storm 
luDed,  and  the  whole  house  was  wrapped  in  the  deep 
slumber  that  follows  a  tiresome  wakins  and  longing 
for  sleep.  The  calming  of  the  wind  old  not,  unfor- 
tunately, remove  the  cause  of  my  restlessness,  and 
my  eyes  remained  open,  and  mv  mind  full  of  painftd 
thoughts,  long  after  toe  roaring  had  grown  faint  in  the 
chimneys,  and  the  cannonadmg  at  my  window  had 
ceased.  I  had  despaired  of  sleep  at  last,  had  arisen, 
and  roused  my  fire,  brightenea  my  lamp  and  pre- 
pared to  read,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  corridor. 
Not  a  great  noise,  but  a  very  little  noise ;  not  a  noise 
of  one  waUdns  or  talking,  not  a  sound  of  a  door 
opening  nor  of  anything  Tailing;  not  a  noise  that  I 
could  m  any  way  at  all  describe ;  only  just  an  im- 
peneptible  Wnlng  that  wmething  ^  aUve  and 
Stirring  not  far  away. 

The  time  had  been  when  such  a  little  thing  would 
not  have  been  worth  my  notice ;  but  circumstances 
had  of  late  made  me  painfolly  watchful  and  suspi- 
cious. I  was  eager  to  grasp  at  any  shadow  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  clew  to  the  mystery  over  which 
I  ponder^  night  and  day.  I  sprang  to  my  door 
and  opened  it 

The  room  which  I  had  appropriated  to  myself 
when  I  ^ave  up  my  own  to  my  uncle  was  one  of 
||ose  which  opened  off  that  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  Gifes  Humphrey's  chamber.  All  was  sol- 
emnly hushed  when  I  opened  the  door ;  the  form  of 
evexy  window  printed  in  bright  moonlight  on  the 
floor,  with  long  shadows  lying  between.  I  looked 
up  the  corridor,  and  then  down,  in  time  to  see  a 
woman's  figure,  wrapped  firom  head  to  foot  in  a  loose 
dark  gown,  passing  swifUy  through  one  of  the  moon- 
lit spaces  into  a  shadow;  then  out  of  the  shadow 
again  into  another  pale  green  nimbus.  A  few  hasty 
strides  brought  me  to  the  spot  where  she  had  passed 
a  moment  before ;  but  she  had  turned  the  comer 
into  that  other  passage  which  led  away  to  the  stair- 
case. I  followed,  but  the  figure  had  vanished ;  and 
only  the  faintest  sound  of  a  door  shutting  softly 
fell  on  my  ear«  I  returned  to  my  chamber ;  more 
wretched,' more  indignant,  and  more  puzzled  than 
I  had  left  it 

Christmas  morning  broke  glorioysly,  with  a  red 
suu  looking  goigeouslv  throueh  the  snowy  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  found  me  wi3i  a  racking  headache, 
eves  that  felt  as  if  they  were  parboiled,  and  a  heart 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  While  I  dressed,  I  saw  fiiom 
my  window  Lady  Fitzgibbon  tripping  away  down 
the  avenue,  in  her  fur  mantle  ana  velvet  hat,  to  the 
earliest  service  at  our  little  country  church. 

I  also  turned  out  of  doors,  seejcing  to  get  braced 
by  the  frosty  air.  The  thanksgiving  was  very  vague 
in  my  heart  as  I  walked  up  ana  down,  and  I  noticed 
with  indifference  the  wintry  splendor  of  the  morn- 
ing. Mv  thoughts  were  full  of  that  mysterious  figure 
that  had  flitted  down  the  c<HTidor  in  the  moonhght 
I  was  thinking  of  her  height,  which  was  about  the 
heieht  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  women  in  the  house, 
of  her  gown,  which  was  a  loose  dressing-gown  affair 
which  anybody  might  wear,  and  of  the  room  into 
which  she  escaped,  which  must  have  been  one  of  two 
rooms  standing  opposite  one  another  on  the  lower  cor- 
ridor near  the  staircase.  These  were  the  thinp  I 
thought  about,  growing  no  happier,  till  it  was  tune 
to  go  in  to  breakfast 

But  the  wonders  were  only  beginning.    In  the 
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kail  I  met  two  or  three  people  with  faces  a^^haet,  two 
or  three  people  open-mouthed  with  astonishing  news, 
and  in  we  midst  of  them  Jacko,  gesticulating  and 
gibbering  frif htfttlly. '  The  servants  were  running 
about  excitedly,  the  guests  in  the  breakfast-parlor 
wlere  talking  eagerly,  while  Giles  Humphrey  was 
rushing  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  madman,  his 
face  green  with  passion,  his  eyes  rolling  about,  his 
hair  pushed  up  on  end,  and  yarious  signs  of  disorder 
about  his  dress.  One  minute  he  was  calling  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  some  person  uiSknown, 
the  next  he  was  wrinmng  his  hands  and  whimpering 
like  a  whipped  school-boy.  I  soon  learned  what  was 
ihe  matter.  Giles  Humjmrey's  strong-box  had  been 
rifled  during  the  night.  Ten  thousand  pounds  in 
money  had  been  stolen;  also  jewels  to  the  value  of 
a.£ibulous  amount. 

I  heard,  and  a  ghastly  li^ht  was  thrown  upon  my 
pazde.  There  came  a  hissing  in  mv  ears,  and 
flames  darted  past  my  ev«s.  For  the  nrst  time  in 
my  life  it  seemed  poanfale  to  aie  that  I,  a  strong 
laan,  could  swoon. '  I  looked  at  Peg,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  a  comer  o£  the  bay-window,  with  her  pale 
pretty  &ce  leaned  forward  on  her  hand,  the  stray  lit- 
tle wavelets  of  her  hair  almost  dipping  into  the  large 
^ray  eyes.  The  usual  proud  reserve  of  her  mouth 
and  brows  had  given  way  to  an  expression  of  strong 
interest  in  the  startling  topic  of  toe  moment.  My 
uncle  had  commencea  shrieking  at  me  the  moment 
I  appeared. 

"  Nephew !  **  he  cried,  grasping  wildly  at  my 
coat,  and  screaming  into  my  ear,  **send  instantly 
for  a  detachment  of  police,  and  have  all  your  ras- 
caUv  servants  taken  into  custody.     Send  — " 

But  I  will  not  trouble  you,  I'om,  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  ravings.  It  seemed  the  general  opinion 
that  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by  some  one 
in  the  house.  True,  a  window  had  been  found  open 
on  the  ground  floor  at  the  back ;  but  this  was  easily - 
discovered  to  be  a  ruse,  as  the  thief  had  made  a 
serious  mistake  by  opening  a  window  which  was 
closely  barred  outside.  Some  one  in  the  house  had 
penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  springs  and  locks  of 
Giles  Humphrey's  strong-box.  One  or  two  persons 
had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  Jacko  as  the  robber, 
but  to  any  suspicion  of  mm  his  master  would  not 
listen.  Jacko  had  been  his  servant  for  years  upon 
years,  and  had  never  defrauded  him  of  a  baubec. 
Why  should  he  turn  traitor  now  ? 

Why?  Because  'perhaps  he  never  before  had 
been  tempted  by  the  art  of  a  clever  woman.  I 
should  have  said  to  Giles  Humphrey,  **  There  is  a 
plot,  and  I  believe  your  man  Jacko  to  be  concerned 
m  it,**  only  for  that  handkerchief  I  had  found  upon 
the  passage,  and  only  £>r  the  flutter  of  that  black 
silk  dress.  Again  I  looked  at  Peg.  Still  that  same 
eager,  interested  look  so  becoming  to  the  pale  pretty 
fiice ;  still  the  sweetly-moulded  chin  reposing  on  the 
wnite  guilty  (?)  hand. 

I  made  an  effort  to  summon  my  presence  of  mind 
and  act  reasonably.  I  despatched  a  messenger  for 
the  police.  I  promised  my  uncle  that  every  en- 
deavor should  be  made  to  regain  his  property. 
Breakfast  was  upon  the  table,  and  I  begged  my 
guests  to  be  seated,  and  to  defer  the  further  discus- 
sion of  the  unpleasant  event  until  after  the  meal 
had  been  partaken  of.  The  first  part  of  my  bidding 
they  obeyed,  but  not  the  second.  I  had  not  indeed 
expected  they  would  so  easily  waive  the  subject. 
Why,  such  an  adventure  to  talk  about  on  a  Christ- 
mas morning  in  a  country-house  barricaded  with 
snow  was  a  perfect  godsend. 


So  busy  were  they  witii  the  subject  that  they  had 
forsotten  to  miss  my  Lady  Fitimbbon,  who  pras- 
enUy  arrived  in  the  cosiest  of  Uashmere  monun^ 
dresses,  and  with  quite  a  bloom  in  her  cheeks  fiom 
her  eaiiy  walk.  She  came  in  so  gayly  that  it  wm 
evident  that  she  had  as  yet  learned  noUiing  of  vhsx 
had  happened.  Hardly  had  she  taken  her  seat  at 
the  table,  when  a  lady  by  her  side  commenced 
rabidly,  "  Have  you  hemxi —  ?  " 

*^I  have  heard  nothing!"  she  answered  %htly, 
'*  but  I  shall  be  delidbted  to  hear  anything,  for  I 
am  dying  for  news.  But  first,"  she  added,  sudiienlj 
recollecting  herself,  '*  first  I  must  perform  an  act  of 
iustice.  Miss  O'Shaughnessy,"  she  said,  potting 
her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drawii^  somethii^ 
forth,  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  pla3ring  a  litUe  tr^ 
upon  you.  I  found  this  lying  humbly  at  your  door 
this  mominff,  a  pretty  Christmas-box,  placed  there, 
no  doubt,"  (with  an  arch  smile  at  Giles  Humphrey,) 
^  by  that  amiable  Santa  Klaus  who  comes  to  gmd 
children  on  Christinas  eve.  Very  pretty,  I  said,  for 
a  ladv  to  meet  a  magnificent  bracelet  waiting  oo 
the  threshold  when  she  opens  her  door  of  a  mcmi- 
ing.  No  such  luck  for  me  1  And  I  declare,  partly 
through  spite,  and  half  through  niischief,  I  picked 
it  up  and  put  it  in  my  muff*.  But,  you  see,  going  to 
church  does  one  some  service,  since  I  have  come 
home  repentant,  and  determined  to  make  restitution.* 

And  she  lau^ingly  laid  beside  Peg's  plate  the 
identical  splendid  bracelet  which  wo  had  all  ad- 
mired on  a  plump  white  arm  one  night,  and  wUch 
I  bade  you  remember,  Tom. 

Peg's  face  and  throat  became  crimson,  and  she 
hastily  pushed  the  trinket  fix)m  her,  saying  hoanely, 
^*  It  is  not  mine,  Lady  Fitzgibbon." 

**  But,  my  love,  I  tell  you  I  found  it  lying  at  your 
door." 

At  the  appearance  of  the  bracelet  every  one  had 
ceased  speaicing,  and  after  Lady  Fitzgibbon's  re- 
peated assertion  that  she  had  found  it  at  Peg's  door, 
the  room  grew  as  hushed  as  a  grave.  My  lady  her- 
self looked  round  the  table  as  if  she  was  asking, 
"  What  is  this  ?  "  and  then  the  person  by  her  taSb 
bent  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  The  gay  brunette 
face  was  suddenly  overcast,  and  Lady  £*itzgibboB 
looked  shocked. 

I  think  it  was  the  heavy  ominous  silence,  laatine 
so  long  that  it  began  to  hiss  in  one's  ears,  which 
made  Peg  lifl  her  eyes  at  last.  She  looked  first  at 
the  brac&t  lying  before  her  on  the  table,  then  all 
round  the  many  silent  faces  of  the  company,  with  a 
fearful,  hesitating  look.  £very  eye  was  upon  her, 
furtively  or  openly,  and  in  aU  she  read  the  sama 
suspicion  of  henelf  Every  steady  frown  of  eon- 
demnatton,  every  flitting  glance  of  disgust,  evny 
sorrowful  gaze  of  compassion,  said  plainly,  "Too 
are  found  out  I "  The  pretty  flush  that  had  beea 
on  her  face  went  out  like  a  light  that  is  extinguished, 
the  color  died  away  from  her  lips,  her  features  be- 
came set  and  white ;  she  seemed  to  freeze  into  tiie 
rigidity  of  death.  She  sat  so  till  breakfast  was 
hastily  finished,  and  the  people  all  slipped  one  by 
one  out  of  the  room,  and  left  her  sitting  there  akme. 

Lady  Fitzgibbon  took  upon  herself  the  office  of 
consoler  to  Giles  Humphrey.  I  Uiought  he  might 
have  bestowed  upon  her  that  bracelet  for  her  trou- 
ble ;  but  he  was  too  miserly  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  onl^  one  of  the  company  who 
attended  church  that  Christmas  morning.  The  snow 
came  on  heavily  after  breakfast,  and  furnished  an 
excuse  for  every  one's  remaining  within  doore  oatil 
after  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  police.    M 
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soon  aa  I  could  do  so,  I  letorned  to  the  breakfast- 
Toom ;  but  Peg  had  disappeared,  and  I  turned  out  of 
the  window,  and  walkea  up  and  down  a  cov^^d 
alley  of  the  earden,  trying  in  solitude  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  TCflolve  upon  what  steps  I  should  taike 
to  save  Peg  from  the  degrading  consequences  of  her 
rash  crime.  Tracey  found  me  there,  and  we  talked 
the  matter  over  together. 

''  I  see  how  it  is  with  yon,  old  fellow,"  he  said, 
graroing  my  hand ;  **  I  have  seen  it  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Poor  Peg,  how  she  has  ruined  herself  I  That  bit- 
ine  poverty  has  been  too  many  for  her.  For  Heav- 
eirs  sake,  Humphrey,  don't  look  so  deathly,  or 
people  will  know  all  about  it  at  a  glance.  What  are 
you  eoing  to  do  for  her  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  I  said;  "I  must  think  of  some 
means  to  keep  her  from  destruction.  Of  course, 
afler  this,  I  can  never  see  her  afain ;  but  I  will  save 
her,  at  all  costs,  from  disgracefulpunishment" 

We  talked  some  time,  and  tnen  went  into  the 
house ;  just  too  late  to  make  any  effort  to  prevent  a 
painful  scene.  Two  policemen  had  amved,  and 
Criles  Humphrey  liad  marched  them  straight  up  to 
Peg  O'Shaughnessy's  chamber  door.  It  was  won- 
denul  how  many  people  happened  to  be  about  on 
the  stairs  and  in  the  passages  when  this  little  event 
occurred.  The  door  of  the  room  had  just  opened 
to  the  rude  summons  when  Tracey  and  I  reached  the 
spot,  and  Peg  stood  at  bay  in  the  doorway,  her  slim 
figure  draw  up,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  two  red  spots 
burning  on  her  cheeks. 

*'  What  do  you  want  ? "  she  asked  of  the  men, 
who  stood  humbly  before  her,  looking  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

**  Please,  miss,"  said  one^  ^'we  have  orders  to 
search  this  room,  and  we  must  do  our  duty." 

**  Do  you  permit  this  ?  "  said  Pe^,  turning  haughtily 
to  Giles  Humphrey,  who  growled  and  swore  that  he 
had  been  villanously  robbed,  and  would  make  every 
effort  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  By  Heavens,  the 
men  should  search ! 

"  Then,"  said  Peg,  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
and  throwing  herselT  against  it  while  she  still  hdd 
the  handle,  "  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  will  not 
tolerate  this  insult.    I  dare  you  to  enter  this  room." 

Hereupon  one  of  the  men,  obeying  a  gesture  from 
Giles  Humphrey,  was  preparing  to  disengage  her 
fingers  from  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  I  stepped 
fcHTward  and  checked  him. 

"  This  lady  is  my  guest,"  I  said,  **  and  I  cannot  al- 
low her  privacy  to  oe  intruded  upon  without  her 
consent  There  is  some  mistake  here,  my  men,  and 
while  we  try  and  discover  it,  you  haa  better  go 
down  stairs  ftnd  have  something  to  drink." 

The  poor  fellows,  who  had  evidently  disliked  their 
task  very  much,  needed  no  second  bidding,  but 
disappeared  at  once;  while  I  hooked  Giles  Hum- 
phrey's arm  within  my  own,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
fireside  in  my  own  apartment 

**  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  I  said ;  *<  make  no 
more  fuss  about  this  affair,  and  I  will  pay  you  down 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  you  have  lost  in  my  house." 

He  stared  at  me,  as  if  to  see  whether  I  were  in 
earnest  or  not 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  he. 

**  Perhaps  I  am,"  I  said,  and  perhaps  I  am  not ; 
^  but  my  money  is  good  all  the  3ame.  Send  these 
men  off,  let  the  thing  be  hushed  up,  and  I  will  write 
you  a  check  before  £nner-time." 

He  pondered,  and  screwed  up  his  hard  movtL 

«'£ut  the  jewels  ?"  he  sud. 


"  What  were  they  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  There  was  the  fellow  of  that  bracelet  (confound 
the  grtody  jade  and  her  pretty  face  \\  there  was  a 
diamond  necklace,  and  a  fine  chain  or  pearls  — " 

"Well,  well!"  said  J,  "you  will  never  recover 
these,  do  what  you  will.  Far  your  better  chance  is 
to  take  my  offer." 

"  Why  should  I  not  find  if  I  searched  ?  "  he  cried, 
starting  up. 

"Because,"  I  said,  "any  one  clever  enough  to 
commit  the  robbery  would  be  clever  enough  to  make 
away  with  the  spoils  in  time.  Take  my  advice.  Do 
we  make  a  baigain  ?  " 

He  growled  a  reluctant  consent  at  last  The  men 
were  msmissed,  and  I  wrote  him  a  check  on  the 
instant 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  matter  was 
hushed  up,  and  that  people  were  expected  to  be- 
lieve, or  to  seem  as  if  they  believed,  tnat  a  burglar 
had  done  the  mysterious  deed.  Many  efforts  were 
essayed  to  make  the  day  pass  off  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Peg  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room, 
as  it  scorning  to  lie  by  like  one  in  discrace.  But 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Tom,- of  the  sudden  silences 
and  stranee  looks  which  greeted  her  wherever  she 
moved.  She  was  the  theme  of  low-voiced  conversa- 
tion in  every  mouth;  her  poverty  and  hardships, 
her  want  of  a  mother,  her  pride,  her  coveting  of 
things  beyond  her  reach.  Different  people  took 
different  views  of  her  case.  And  low-voiced  as  the 
tidk  was,  she  knew  all  about  it  Guilty  as  she 
might  be,  I  could  see  that  the  girl's  heart  was  crush- 
ing within  her.  That  night  I  cried  like  a  child  upon 
my  pillow,  the  first  tears  I  had  shed  since  the  beard 
grew  on  my  chin.  If  tears,  ay,  or  even  blood  could 
wash  Peg  clean !  "  My  God  I "  I  groaned,  "  I  have 
done  what  I  can  for  her.  Why  does  she  not  so 
home?"  •  * 

The  next  morning  I  came  upon  her  by  accident 
standing  alone  in  the  library  looking  over  the  edges 
of  a  bo&  into  the  Gtb. 

"  Mr.  Humphrey,"  she  said,  in  a  painful,  unnat- 
ural voice,  "  you  will  wonder,  I  dare  say,  why  I  do 
not  leave  vour  house  at  once.  I  am  waiting  only 
in  hopes  that  this  mystery  wiU  be  cleared  up. 

One  of  ^ose  crimson  blushes  of  hers  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  spoke.  The  proud,  soirowful  look 
in  her  eyes  almost  unmanned  me.  I  had  a  sicken- 
ing struggle  with  my  heart,  which  had  set  its  affec- 
tions on  a  face  that  looked  so  true.  I  loved  this 
woman,  but  I  could  not  marry  a — :  even  my  thoughts 
would  not  firame  the  word.  But  I  steeled  myself 
to  make  her  a  truthful  answer. 

"  Miss  O'Shaughnessy,"  I  said,  "  the  mystery  has 
been  hushed  up.  Whether  it  ever  can  be  cleared 
up^ou,  I  believe,  must  know  better  than  I." 

Then  I  turned  away  from  her,  feeling  like  one 
who  has  ^ven  himself  a  mortal  wound.    A  little 

Siteoos  wail  of  a^ny  reached  me  as  I  passed  the 
oor ;  that  lived  m  my  memory  many  a  year  after. 
That  very  hour  she  left  Ballyhuckamore  on  foot, 
without  giving  notice  to  any  one ;  and  toiled  back 
through  the  snow  to  the  dreariness  of  Castle  Shauffh- 
nessy,  brininng  with  her  disgrace  to  add  to  the  other 
miseries  of  her  home.  Tom,  Tom!  are  there  any 
of  men's  sins  that  can  never  be  fingiven  them  ? 

As  soon  asl  decently  could,  Igot  rid  of  my  guests, 
consigned  Ballyhudcamore  HaU  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Daly,  and  went  abroad.  Giles  Homnheiy  then  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Kilhanagfaer  Pazv,  and  Gomuui 
l^neey  idso  left  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  charmii^ 
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Lady  Fitzgibbon.  £rek>ne,  IVacej  wrote  me  that 
he  had  proposed  to  the  lovely  widow,  and  had  been 
rejecteo.  A  year  afterwards,  I  saw  by  accident  in 
an  English  paper,  the  announcement  of  her  mar- 
rage  with  Giles  Humphrey. 

For  five  long  years  I  remained  abroad.  I  need 
not  entertain  you,  Tom,  with  an  account  of  my 
wanderings;  we  have  talked  them  over  together 
often  enough.  The  sixth  April  had  come  round 
again  when  I  found  myself  on  a  rainy  evening 
walking  once  more  through  the  London  streets. 
The  sight  of  the  old  familiar  places  naturally  made 
me  meditative,  and  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
past  I  was  wondering  how  it  was  that  I  had  never 
got  over  tibat  shock  that  P^  had  given  me,  and 
congratulating  myself  on  bems  so  well  fitted  by 
my  wandering  habits  for  a  lire  of  old  bachelor- 
hood. It  was  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  had  preferr^  to  take  a  solitary  waSc 
before-  hunting  up  any  of  my  old  firiends. 

I  was  passing  rouna  one  of  the  West-end  squares 
when  my  progress  on  the  pavement  was  arrested 
by  one  of  tnosc  little  commotions  which  take  place 
when  a  lady  is  about  to  descend  fh>m  her  carriage  in 
fiill  ball  costume,  and  float  up  the  steps  of  a  house 
where  an  entertainment  is  beins  given.  The  win- 
dows of  the  house  blazed,  and  3ie  haU  door  stood 
open.  A  little  crowd  had  gathered,  and  I  stopped 
perforce  to  view  the  spectacle  with  the  rest.  The 
lady  in  this  case  was  dressed  with  superlative  splen- 
dor, and  the  lieht  firom  the  hall  above  fell  fiill  on 
her  face.  Wiu  a  curious  start  I  recognized  Lucretia 
Fitzgibbon. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  I  heard  firom  the 
coachman  that  the  carriage  belonged  to  my  Ladv 
Humphrey,  and  I  also  learned  fi*om  him  his  master  s 
address.  I  know  not  why  it  could  have  been  that 
I  felt  at  that  moment  a  desire  to  ^o  and  see  Giles 
Humphrey.  There  were  others  m  town  whom  I 
had  a  longing  to  see,  and  I  never  liked  either  him 
or  his  wile.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon 
one's  actions  in  this  way.     Certain  it  is  that  I  went 

I  found  him  in  a  splendidly  appointed  house,  in  a 
fashionable  neighborhood,  a  shnvelled,  palsied  old 
man,  an  invalid  chained  to  a  seat  by  his  dressings 
room  fire,  while  his  say  wife  fluttered  abroad,  and 
scattered  the  money  he  had  hoarded  so  grimly.  The 
poor  wretch  was  slad  to  see  me.  When  I  had  talked 
to  him  awhile  I  found  that  there  was  not  a  pauper 
in  the  streets  more  utterly  friendless  than  he.  lie 
spent  £is  days  in  a  handsome  jail,  and  my  lady  was  as 
mnt^-hearted  a  keeper  as  ever  turned  key  on  a  felon. 

Sitting  over  his  fire  with  a  lamp  shaded  to  so  dim 
a  light  that  we  scarcel  v  could  see  one  another^s  faces, 
whne  the  carriages  rolled  past  under  the  windows, 
and  echoes  of  wnndering  Knocks  at  ga^  hall  doors 
leached  us,  he  told  me  the  secrets  of  his  life  since 
we  last  had  met 

I  think  it  was  because  I  saw  death  plainly  written 
in  his  miserable  face  that  I  listened  so  tolerantly  to 
his  whimpering  complaints  of  Lady  Humphrey. 
Her  ill-treatment  of  him,  which  he  cursed  so  bit- 
terly, dated  back  to  the  dav  after  their  marria^ge, 
when  he  had  discovered  that  instead  of  allying 
himself  with  enormous  wealth,  he  had  married  a 
penniless  adventuress,^  who  was  deep  in  a  very 
slough  of  debt,  and  existing  upon  the  brink  of  ex- 
posure and  ruin.  Never  had  there  been  a  day  of 
domestic  peace  between  them.  She  had  treated 
him  like  a  prisoner  from  the  first,  taken  possession 
of  his  mobey  and  his  keys,  and  even  corrupted  faith- 
ful Jacko,  whom  she  liad  pressed  into  her  service. 


She  spent  a  gay  life  abroad,  while  he,  poor  creature, 
could  hardlv  crawl  across  his  chamber  alone.  He 
was  savagely  jealous  of  the  people  amon^  whom 
she  spent  her  time,  the  fiienda  and  admirers  who 
lounged  about  the  drawing-room ;  tiie  letters  and 
presents  die  received  tormented  him.  There  was  a 
certain  casket,  it  seemed,  which  at  times  she  parad- 
ed before  his  eyes,  but  of  which  he  had  never  seen 
the  key.  And  the  poor  wretch,  brooding  in  his  soli- 
tude, panted  for  a  view  of  the  interior  ofthat  casket, 
as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon  what  it  might 
contain. 

'I  sat  with  him  late  that  night ;  I  promised  to  come 
back  and  see  him  again,  and  I  did  so,  always  at 
night,  and  invariably  finding  Lucretia  from  home. 
In  truth,  I  did  not  want  to  see  her.  The  more  I 
heard  of  her  doings,  the  more  horribly  strong  grew 
a  doubt  which  had  risen  within  me  on  the  night  of 
my  first  conversation  with  Giles  Humj^irey.  It 
clung  to  me  ni^ht  and  day,  and  so  nearly  did  it  ap- 
proach conviction  at  times,  that  it  had  like  to  drire 
me  insane. 

I  ventured  to  say  to  my  uncle  one  evening,  — 

*'  Could  it  have  been  possible  that  it  was  Lady 
Fitzgibbon  who  committed  the  robbery  at  Bally- 
huckamore  on  that  memorable  Christmas  eve  ?  " 

But  he  stared  at  me  in  amazement,  and  said,  stu- 
pidly,— 

**  Why,  don't  you  remember,  it  was  the  little 
O'Shaughnessv  who  did  that  piece  of  busmess? 
She  told  on  herself  by  dropping  a  bracelet  on  the 
step  of  her  door.  Little  good  ner  ill-gotten  gains 
have  done  her,  I  hear,  for  the  old-  &ther  died 
wretchedly,  the  barrack  of  a  castle  is  given  up  to 
the  rats,  and  the  wench  herself  is  drifting  about  the 
world,  the  Devil  knows  where ! " 

So  it  was  no  use  talking  in  this  way  to  Giles 
Humphrey.  Yet  I  came  to  see  him  again  and 
again,  hanging  about  him  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  might  some  day  arise  between  him  and 
his  wife  which  might  chance  to  bring  relief  to  my 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  How  bitteny  did  I  now 
regret  diat  the  matter  of  the  robbery  had  not  been 
more  closely  investigated  at  the  time  that  it  oc- 
curred I  Vain  regrets  at  the  end  of  &Ye  weary 
years  1 

One  evening  I  went  to  visit  Giles  Humphrey. 
My  lady  was  at  the  Opera,  the  servant  told  me. 
Going  up  stsan  1  found  my  uncle,  as  usual,  alone, 
but  chuciding  in  ecstasies  of  ferocious  delight  He 
dangled  a  bunch  of  keys  before  my  eyes. 

**  Hist,  nephew ! "  he  said,  ^*  I  hiave  got  her  keys ! 
If  she  is  cunning,  I  am  cunning.  If  she  has  robbed 
me,  I  will  rob  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Lend  me  yoor 
arm  till  I  hobble  to  yonder  closet  of  hers  and  see 
what  my  lady  keeps  in  her  casket" 

I  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  hold  fire  in  my  hands.  He  would  have 
crawled  across  the  room  on  all  fours  if  I  had  not  as- 
sisted him.  He  found  the  casket,  fitted  with  a  key, 
and  opened  it  The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes 
was  a  bracelet  that  I  knew  too  welL 

»*  This,"  said  I,  taking  it  up,  "  is  Ae  memorable 
bracelet  that  was  found  on  the  doorstep  ?  " 

He  took  it  firom  me,  looking  stupidly  puzzled. 

"  No,"  said  he,  <*  she  had  on  that  bracelet  to- 
night   How  is  this?" 

"Stop I"  cried  I;  "did  you  not  tell  me  that  a 
fellow  of  that  bracelet  had  been  stolen ;  also  a  chain 
of  pearls  ?  "  I  went  on,  diving  further  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  casket,  and  drawing  out  each  trinket 
as  I  named  it    "  Also  a  diamond  necklace!    Giles 
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Humphrey,  how  did  these  come  into  your  wife's 
possession  ?  " 

His  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stared  blankly  before 
him. 

^Bv  heavens,  you  are  right!"  he  mumbled. 
"Little  O'Shau^hnessy  was  wronged.  My  lady 
has  been  the  traitor  all  through  I " 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thought,  nor  describe 
the  mixture  of  ecstasy  and  agony  that  racked  me 
for  the  next  few  moments.  I  was  roused  from  my 
revery  by  a  shriek  from  Giles  Humphrey.  He  had 
found  some  letter  for  which  it  seemed  he  had  been 
seeking,  and  he  was  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

At  ue  same  moment  that  I  heard  his  shriek, 
there  was  a  sound  in  the  adjoining  chamber ;  imme- 
diately the  door  flew  open,  and  Lady  Humphrey 
herself  appeared. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  face  to  face 
since  the  olden  times.  She  was  regally  dressed, 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  but  with  a  coarser,  bolder 
beauty.  She  had  just  returned  from  the  Opera. 
So  intensely  interested  had  we  been  in  our  occupa- 
tion, that  we  had  not  heard  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage, nor  the  knock  at  the  hall  aoor.  What  she 
might  have  said,  or  what  she  mi^ht  have  done,  I 
know  not,  but  the  firown  had  not  tmie  to  darken  on 
her  &ce  before  her  miserable  husband  staggered 
towftfds  her,  flung  the  crumpled  letter  which  he 
held  in  her  face,  and  fell  down  at  her  feet  in  a 
fit.  ^ 

I  lifted  him  upon  his  bed,  and,  ringing  loudly, 
despatched  a  messenger  for  a  doctor,  "fiien  the 
wicked  wife  and  I  stood  looking  at  one  another 
across  the  dying  man,  whilst  we  chafed  his  hands, 
and  did  what  we  could  to  help  him.  Even  at  that 
moment  I  could  not  refrain  from  accusing  her.  She 
saw  the  jewels  lying  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  was 
prepared  for  an  attack. 

**Lady  Humphrey,"  I  said,  "in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  and  in  the  presence  of  death,  I  conjure  you 
to  tell  me  trulv  if  it  were  you  who  committed  the 
robbery  at  Balfyhuckamore  Hall  five  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  she>,  hardly,  looking  straight  at  me 
across  the  bed.  "It  was  I  who  did  it,  certainly. 
If  you  had  had  the  sense  to  ask  me  the  question  four 
years  ago,  after  my  marriace  with  him,  indicating 
ner  prostrate  husband,  "  I  should  have  told  you  the 
truth  as  freely  as  I  tell  it  to  you  now.  I  wanted 
money  at  that  time,  and  I  took  it" 

"  And  threw  the  blame  upon  another  ?  "  I  said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  One  must  do 
something,"  she  said.  "It  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  me  just  then  to  have  had  it  known." 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  I  said,  "  explain. 
Was  it  you  who  conferred  with  Jacko  in  the  pas- 
sage? Then  the  black  gown, — the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief—?" 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  smiled  in  derision. 

"  Fool  I"  she  said.'  "  As  if  one  woman  could  not 
imitate  another's  dress  for  five  minutes  if  it  suited 
her  purpose  to  do  so.  As  if  one  woman  could  not 
pick  up  anothei's  pocket^iandkerchief  and  drop  it 
again  if  she  so  fancied ! " 

My  story,  Tom,  is  nearly  ended  now.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  sought  for  Peg, 
and  how  I  found  her.  For  a  whole  year  I  searched 
in  vain,  discovering  no  clew  to  her  whereabouts. 
Castle  Shaughnessy  was  deserted,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  Sir  Pierce's  daughter  was  living  or  dead. 
The  poor  people  round  her  old  home  cried  when 
they  spoke  or  her,  but  only  knew  she  had  gone 


"  abroad."    Information  bitterly  vague.    "Abroad  " 
mi^t  mean  anywhere  over  the  wide,  wide  world. 

The  December  of  the  year  of  my  search  I  spent 
in  Paris,  wandering  day  and  night  through  its  open 
streets  and  hidden  purlieus,  seeking  eagerly  for  a 

flimpse  of  that  one  face  which  my  eyes  yearned  to 
ehold.  I  had,  somehow,  got  a  fancy  that  in  Paris 
I  should  find  her;  and  in  Paris  I  searched  with 
unflagging  energy,  early  and  late  for  three  long, 
dreary  weeks.  At  last,  when  I  thought  I  was  known 
in  every  street  and  alley,  and  knew  every  face  I  met 
off  by  heart,  the  hopeful  spirit  fell  away  within  me, 
and  I  gave  up  the  struggle  in  despair. 

Very  sorrowful  I  was,  Tom,  walking  along  the 
streets  on  Christmas  eve.  Coming  home  to  my 
hotel  just  at  twilight,  I  saw  the  bright  glow  of  a  fire 
shining  cheerily  in  one  of  the  windows  of  a  large 
old-fashioned  house  quite  close  to  my  destination. 

Trees  surrounded  this  old  house,  and  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  retirement,  though  the  window  of 
which  I  speak  looked  out  upon  the  road.  I  wonder 
what  it  was  that  impelled  me  to  cross  over  and  read 
upon  a  brass  plate  by  the  lamp-light  an  announce- 
ment that  this  was  an  establishment  for  the  education 
of  "  Jeunes  demoiselles  "  ?  I  wonder  what  it  was 
that  impelled  me  afterwards  to  look  in  at  that  win- 
dow, and  see  Peg  sitting  at  the  fire  in  a  cosey  little 
room  all  alone  V  She  was  staring  very'  thoughtfully 
at  the  flames,  as  if  looking  at  past  Christmas  eves 
between  the  bars.  Of  course  Peg  was  a  teacher  in 
this  school,  and  I  had  walked  up  and  down  before 
her  door  every  miserable  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  Of  course  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  star- 
tled her  reveries  by  introducing  myself  Ay,  there 
she  was  indeed,  my  very  own  fittle  Peg,  only  paler 
and  thinner,  and  sadder  and  sweeter-looking. 

You  may  imagine  the  rest,  O  Tom !  knowing  as 
you  do  that  little  Peg  is  Mrs.  Humphrey.  I  did  not 
deserve  it,  but  I  was  formven. 

Giles  Humphrey,  ^ou  Know,  is  dead,  and  his  wife 
still  contrives  to  hve  in  splendor.  She  shuns  us,  and 
we  shun  her.  When,  dear  Tom,  shall  we  see  you  at 
Ballyhuckamore  again  ? 

A  CHAPTER  ON  STOCKINGS. 

We  have  always  held  that  a  writer  is  morally 
bound  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  are  nonplussed 
how  to  follow  that  excellent  nue  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, by  reason  of  our  subject  having  no  begin- 
ning to  it.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Acuim  and  £ve 
were  ashamed  of  their  nether  limbs,  nor  is  it  re- 
corded when  their  descendants  first  awoke  to  the 
impropriety  and  inconvenience  of  parading  the 
earth  barelegged;  in  fiict,  we  are  utterlj  in  the 
dark  as  to  when,  where,  or  by^  whom  stockings  were 
first  introduced  to  an  appreciative  worldL 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  swathe 
their  legs  m  garters,  tied  in  a  knot  just  below  the 
knee ;  and  if  illuminators  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy authorities,  Eang  Canute  wore  a  pair  of  ver- 
itable stockings.  The  Normans  wore  long  drawers 
called  chausfi^,  sometimes  bandaged  and  crossed 
with  garters.  How  their  wives  ana  daughters  clad 
their  lower  limbs  we  do  not  know.  Henry  HL 
made  his  sister  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gold-embroid- 
ered cloth  stockings,  and  we  are  inclined  to  infer 
therefrom  that  stockings  were  familiar  articles  of 
feminine  attire  before  they  became  common  to  the 
apparel  of  both  sexes. 

In  an  account-book  kept  by  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  date  1463, 
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there  is  an  entnr  of  tbe  payment  of  three  shillines 
and  fbnrpence  tor  ^^hosyn,"  fourteen  shillings  for 
two  pair  of  **  morrey  hosyn,"  and  ten  shillings  for 
"  a  pMT  of  black  and  a  pair  of  white  for  my  master." 
Henry  ViU.  ii  said  to  have  worn  taffeta  or  cloth 
hose,  except  when,  by  Incky  chance,  he  could  pro- 
cure  a  pair  of  silken  hose  from  Spain.  From  an 
inTcntory  of  his  apparel,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
King  Hal's  hose  were  made  of  various  materials, — 
of  colored  cloths,  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet.  Bat 
these  *^  hose  "  were  rather  breeches  than  stockings, 
for  in  the  same  inventory  we  find  entered,  "  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  of  green  velvet  for  stocks  to  a  pair  of 
hose  for  the  king's  grace,  —  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of 
purple  satin  to  cover  the  stocks  of  a  pair  of  hose  of 
purple  cloth  tissue,"  besides  several  entries  of  simi- 
lar character  respecting  "stockyng  of  hose."  After 
a  time,  the  component  parts  of  the  hose  became  sep- 
arated, the  upper  part  retaining  the  old  name,  and 
the  lower  portion  receiving  the  names  of  stocks, 
netheivstocksi  and  stockings.  Unfortunately,  our 
old  writers  apply  the  term  "  hose  "  indifferently  to 
either  garment ;  and  we  are  often  puzzled  ^as  when 
Skelton  describes  the  poor  women  of  his  time  hob- 
bling about  in  blanket' hose)  to  tell  which  they  really 
mean. 

The  introduction  of  silk  stockings  must  have  been 
welcomed  heartily  by  all  who  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  Mezerai  asserts  they  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  H.  of  France,  at  the  marria^  of  his  sister 
in  1559 ;  but  before  that,  Edward  VI.  had  gracious- 
ly accepted  a  pair  from  the  merchant-pnnce,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who  imported  them  from  Spain, 
the  land  where  they  were  nrst  manufactured.  The 
story  goes,  that  a  loyal-minded  jg^randee,  the  happy 
possessor  of  one  of  the  first  pairs  of  silk  stockings 
made  in  Spain,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
present  the  novel  utilities  to  his  queen,  and  to  that 
end  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  greatly  to  the  discomposure  of  that  mod- 
est man,  who  astonished  the  innocent-meaning  noble 
by  returning  him  his  stockings,  and  bidding  him  re- 
member that  "the  queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs!" 
Our  own  Elizabeth,  not  ashamed  to  own  that  she  nad 
legs,  received  a  similar  ^ft  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Soon  after  her  accession,  her  majesty's  silkwoman, 
Mistress  Montague,  tendered  as  her  iNew-year's  gift 
a  pair  of  knitted  black  silk  stockings, — the  Srst 
of  the  kind  made  in  England.  Elizabeth  lost  no 
time  in  putting  the  gift  to  its  proper  use,  and  was 
so  pleased  with  the  result,  that  sne  sent  for  Mrs. 
Montag^,  and  inquired  where  she  procured  such 
comfortable  foot-gear,  and  if  she  could  get  ^ny  more 
like  them. 

**  I  made  them  very  carefully,  of  purpose  only  for 
your  majesty," replied  the  silkwoman;  "and  seeing 
these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in 
hand." 

^  "  Do  so,"  quoth  the  queen ;  "  for  indeed  I  like 
silk  stockings  so  well,  because  they  are  pleasant, 
fine,  and  delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no 
more  cloth  stockings."  And  she  kept  her  royal 
word,  and  would  have  laughed  at  the  economy  of 
the  Margrave  John  of  Custrin,  who,  seeing  one  of 
his  councillors  wearing  silk  stockings  on  a  week- 
day, said  to  him, — 

"  Barthold,  I  have  silk  stockings  too,  but  I  wear 
ihem  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays." 

Shakespeare  seenuncljr  perpetrates  an  anachro- 
msm  when  he  makes  rnnce  Henry  tell  Poins  he 
knows  he  owns  but  two  pair  of  silk  stockings, — die 
pair  on  his  legs,  and  tiiose  that  were  the  peach-col- 


ored ones.  The  many  allinions  made  by  Shake- 
speare prove  that  the  stocking  was  worn  bj  all 
classes  of  people  when  he  wrote  his  plam  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  flatters  himself  that  hs  leg  does 
indifferent  well  in  a  flxuneKH)lored  stock.  lAaA  Pe- 
truchio  claims  Kate  the  curst  as  his  bride  "with  a 
linen  stock  on  one  \ee^  and  a  kersev  boot4iose  oo 
the  other,  gartered  witn  a  red  and  blue  list";  and 
when  he  arrives  at  his  home,  expects  his  seirants  to 
honor  the  occasion  by  welcoming  their  mistress  in 
their  new  fustian  and  their  white  stockings.  Socb 
and  foul  stockings  contributed  towards  making  Fal- 
staff's  buck-basket  journey  disa^eable;  Kit  Sly, 
the  drunken  cobbler,  exclaims :  "Never  ask  me  what 
raiment  111  wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets  than 
backS)  ^o  more  stocking  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet";  and  Malvolio  has  immortalized 
yellow  stockings,  even  should  Bluenxnt  boys  for- 
swear them. 

According  to  Stow,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
the  first  Eng;li8hman  to  encase  his  legs  in  home- 
made knitted  worsted 'stockings.  He  says  that  in 
the  year  1564,  one  Rider,  a  London  'prentice,  taken 
with  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  woollen  stockuigs 
he  had  seen  at  an  Italian  merchant's,  managed  to 
borrow  them  for  a  few  davs,  made  a  pair  exacdj 
like  them,  and  presented  them  to  the  earL  Tbete 
may  have  been  something  peculiar  enough  in  the 
Mantuan  hose  for  Rider  to  think  them  worth  imi- 
tating, but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  heliering 
knitted  stocking  were  by  no  means  such  imfaxniliar 
things  to  English  eyes  as  Stow  insinuates.  "What 
need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wendi,  when  she 
can  knit  him  a  stock?"  asks  Launce,  in  one  of 
Shakespeare's  earliest  plays.  Ejiitted  hose  are  men- 
tioned m  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  mm  the  Household  Book  of  Sir 
Thomas  I'Estrange,  we  find  that  a  pair  of  knitted 
hose  could  be  bought,  in  1588,  for  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings, while  children's  stockings  of  the  same  sort  onlj 
cost  sixpence  a  pair,  —  too  low  a  price,  it  seems  to 
us,  for  anything  from  beyond  the  seas.  Boethins,  in 
1497,  says  of  tne  Scotoh,  **  their  hosen  were  sfaapen 
of  linen  or  woollen,  and  never  came  higher  tnaa 
their  knee  " ;  and  Savary  does  not  hesitate  to  credit 
the  Scots  with  the  invention,  upon  the  rather  insuf- 
ficient ground  that  the  French  stockinz-knitters 
chose  St.  Fiacre  as  the  patron  of  their  ^oud.  Hoi- 
inshed,  describing  a  pageant  at  Norwich  in  1575, 
tells  us :  **  Upon  a  stage  stood  at  the  one  end  ekht 
small  women  children  spinning  worsted  yam,  and  at 
the  other  as  manv  knitting  of  worsted  vara  hose  "; 
and  in  another  place  says  the  bark  of  the  alder  was 
used  by  country  wives  for  dyeing  their  knit  hosen 
black. 

Cloth  stockings  went  completely  out  of  hfor  in 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  worsted,  jamsey,  thread,  silk,  and 
fine  yam  being  employed  in  its^^ace.  Stockings  of 
yellow,  white,  red,  russet,  tawny,  and  green  were 
not  deemed  sufiiciently  elegant  unless  they  were  in- 
terlaced with  gold  and  silver  thread,  or  had  **qmrfa 
and  clocks  "  about  the  ankle.  "  And  to  such  impu- 
dent insolency  and  shamefiil  outrage  it  is  now 
grown,"  complains  the  horrified  Stubbs,  "  that  efoy 
one,  almost,  though  otherwise  very  poor,  haring 
scarcely  forty  shilBngs  of  wages  by  the  year,  will 
not  stick  to  have  two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk 
nether-stocks,  or  else  of  the  finest  yam  that  may  be 
got,  though  the  price  of  them  be  a  royal,  or  twen- 
tv  shillings,  or  more,  as  commonly  it  is,  for  how  cm 
they  be  less,  when  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth 
a  noble  or  a  royal,  and  some  much  more.  Tbe  time 


liath  been  when  one  might  hftye  clothed  his  body 
well  from  top  to  toe  for  leas  than  a  pair  of  these 
nether-Btocks  will  cost" 

With  stockings  in  such  demand,  Lee  mi^ht  rea- 
sonably hope  his  stockinff-loom  would  receive  pat- 
ronage ana  protection;  but  his  hopes  were  gnev- 
ouflly  disappomted.  Elisabeth  refused  to  grant  him 
a  patent,  and  he  took  his  loom  to  France.  The  ill- 
fortune  so  common  to  great  inventors  pursued  him 
there,  and  he  died  poor  and  broken-hearted.  After 
his  death,  some  of  nis  workmen  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  England,  and  laid  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  stockin^manufacture,  the  importance 
of  which  may  be  estunated  by  the  fact,  that,  twenty 
years  ago,  nearly  fifty  thousand  looms  were  employea 
m  the  trade,  a  number  that  has  no  doubt  been  smce 
largely  increased. 

Kii^  have  often  enough  condescended  to  borrow 
of  meaner  creatures.  James  I.  carried  this  species 
of  condescension  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  in  bor- 
rowing a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings  with  gold  clocks 
from  one  of  his  courtiers,  when  he  desired  to  impress 
the  French  ambassador  with  an  overpowering  notion 
of  his  magnificence.  Had  all  his  subjects  been  as 
economics,  the  stocking-mijEers  would  have  &red 
badly ;  luckily  for  them,  the  extravagances  of  the 
former  rei^  still  held  their  own ;  and  the  rage  for 
leg-decoration  took  a  new  form,  and  expended  some 
onts  zeal  upon  broad  garters,  with  gold  fringes  and 
point-lace  ends,  which  were  fhstened  below  the  knee 
with  a  laige  bow  or  rosette.  Dekker,  in  his  GtdCs 
Ham-hook^  advises  his  supposed  pupil,  if  he  was  am- 
bitious, **  to  feshion  his  1^  to  his  sdk  stockings,  and 
his  proud  gait  to  his  br^ul  garters*' ;  to  study  his 
directions  until  he  can  walk,  as  others  fi^ht,  by  the 
book,  and  then  Paul's  may  be  proud  of  hun,  and  all 
the  Inns  of  Court  rejoice  to  behold  his  most  hand- 
some \ea.  Another  writer  declares  the  fops  wore 
spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold,  filling  the  ladies, 
especially  such  as  had  good  legs,  with  envy,  because 
fiishion  would  not  allow  them  to  make  a  similar  dis- 
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le  Cavaliers  affected  gay  stocking  and  long 
danglmg  garters ;  so,  of  course,  the  Funtans  patron- 
ized the  opposite  fashion  of  sombre  black  stockings, 
and  tied  their  garters  up  short.  In  Charles  IL's  reign, 
England  suppSed  the  foreign  markets  with  leathern, 
silken,  woollen,  and  kersey  stockings ;  but  as  regards 
the  home  consumption,  /at  Lee  ^bled  tbatflain 
tense  had  grown 

"  Despicable  as  plain  clothes, 
As  English  hats,  bone-lace,  or  woollen  hose.** 

The  last  were  not  likely  to  be  in  high  favor  at  a  time 
when  an  English  ambaiasador  thought  it  necessary  to 
appear  in  white  silk  stockings  over  scarlet  ones  of  the 
same  material;  and  a  lady's  wardrobe  was  consid- 
ered incomplete  without  at  least  four  pair  of  silk 
Btockinffs  *'  shot  through  with  silver,"  and  diamond- 
bocklea  gjarters  to  keep  them  company.  Mr.  Pepys 
"  made  himself  fine  "  with  linen  stockings  firom  tne 
Hague,  and  when  he  went  into  complimentary  mourn- 
ing for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  donned  a  pair  of 
short  black  stockings  over  his  silk  ones.  That  hr 
dies  did  not  demur  at  receiving  gear  for  their  nether 
Umbe  from  their  admirers,  may  be  inferred  firom 
Pepys  choosing  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  as  his  gift  to 
pretty  Mrs.  Pierce,  when  she  was  his  valentine.  At 
another  time,  he  records  in  his  Diary :  **  To  my  cous- 
in Tumer^s,  where,  having  the  last  night  been  told 
by  her  that  she  had  drawn  me  for  her  valentine,  I 
did  this  day  call  at  tiie  27ew  Exchange,  and  bought 


her  a  pair  of  green  silk  stockings  and  garters  and 
shoe-strings." 

Mr.  Pepys  was  not  singular  in  his  fancy  for  green 
stockings.  One  day,  Lord  Chesterfield  met  King 
Charles  and  his  brother  at  Miss  Stewart's,  when  the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  Muscovite  ambassa- 
dors, then  the  talk  of  the  town,  '<  that  fool  Crofts  " 
unluckily  observed  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  said 
Muscovites  had  handsome  legs.  Upon  this  his  maj- 
esty gallantly  swore  no  woman  in  tne  world  owned 
such  a  leg  as  their  beautiful  hostess ;  and  Miss  Stew- 
art, to  confound  any  sceptics  present,  **  with  the 
greatest  imaginable  ease  immeoiately  afforded  the 
company  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact  All  the 
gentlemen,  with  one  exception,  indorsed  the  royal 
judgment.  The  exception  was  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  contended  that  the  leg  on  view  was  too  slender, 
avowed  his  preference  for  something  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  concluded  his  critical  remarks  by  aa- 
serting  that  "no  legwas  worth  anything  without 
green  stockings  "  1  This  struck  my  Lord  Chester- 
field as  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  royal  duke 
had  green  stockings  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and 
as  it  happened  that  Lady  Chesterfield  had  short 
and  thick  legs,  and  was  partial  to  green  stockings, 
the  jealous  earl  jumped  to  a  jealous  conclusion,  and 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  his  wife  into  the  country, 
to  keep  her  out  of  mischief..  Yellow  stockings  would 
seem  to  have  been  fiivored  by  humbler  rolks,  for 
when  the  queen  and  the  duchesses  of  Richmond  and 
Buckingham,  bent  on  a  graceless  frolic,  dis^ised 
thems^es  as  country  wenches,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  at  Audley  End  Fair,  her  majesty  ^*  bought  a 
pair  of  yellow  stockings  for  her  sweetheart  **  at  one 
of  the  booths,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  assumed  char- 
acter. 

In  Dutch  William's  reign,  the  centlemen  wore 
their  long  stockings  rolled  up  over  toe  knee.  With 
the  square-cut  coats  and  long-flapped  waistcoats  of 
the  days  of  Anne,  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  scarlet 
or  blue  silk  stockings,*  ornamented  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver stocks,  drawn  over  the  knee,  but  eartered  be- 
low it.  The  beaux  of  the  beginning  of  the  Geoigian 
era  voted  scarlet  and  blue  vulvar,  relegating  such 
vivid  colors  to  second-rate  dancing-masters,  and  af^ 
fected  pearl-colored  stockings,  the  tops  of  which 
were  hidden  by  their  knee-breeches.  ]<  rom  a  mem- 
orandum of  Lady  Suffolk's,  we  learn  that  one  dozen 
pair  of  thread  stockings,  at  seven-and-«ixpence  per 
pair,  was  considered  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  a 
princess  of  England  a  couple  of  years.  In  1 753,  the 
fair  sex  were  reproached  for  making 

•«  Their  petticoats  short,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 
Might  decently  show  bow  their  garters  were  tied,"  — 

(a  couplet  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  ladies 
of  our  own  time,^  and  for  being  generally  too  fond 
of  displaying  their  white  stockii^.  In  1778,  Wal- 
pole's  friend,  Mrs.  Darner,  brought  black  silk  stock- 
ings in  vogue  for  a  while,  white  Having  hitherto  been 
worn  even  for  mourning.  English  cotton  stockinsB 
were  in  great  request  abroad,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  when  all  trade  between  England  and  France 
was  prohibited,  the  Empress  Josephine  actually  ap- 
plied to  parliament  for  permission  to  purchase  half 
a  dozen  pair  for  her  own  use,  a  request  that  was  of 
coarse  at  once  complied  with.  When  knee-breeches 
went  out  of  use,  the  stocking  went  out  of  view,  and 
ceased  to  become  a  noticeable  item  in  nutle  attire ; 
and  as  to  the  leg-g^ar  of  the  ladies,  we  have  no  fur- 
ther changes  to  chronicle,  except  the  marked  re- 
vival, of  late  years,  <rf  colored  stockings. 
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<*  So  the  Coloners  daughter  has  come,  and  is,  they 
saj,  stonning/' 

"  Trust  j'ou  to  find  out  a  pretty  girl,  Vivian," 
laughed  a  brother  soldier.  "Now  IVe  seen  her, 
too,  and  I  don't  agree  with  you;  she's  too  white 
and  lackadaisical  K>r  stunning  to  express.  Stun- 
ning, as  I  take  it,  means  a  jolly,  larky,  don'tHsare 
sort  of  ^rl,  who'll  dance  yon  down  in  the  deux 
temps,  ride  you  down  in  the  hunting-field,  and  box 
your  ears  if  you  are  impertinent" 

*'  That 's  the  sort  of  girl  you  cultiyate  in  York- 
shire," said  a  handsome,  light-haired  man,  whose 
half-closed  eyes  and  down-dnx>ping  moustache  were 
quite  in  character  with  his  languid  drawl,  and  loose, 
lazy  motion  of  his  limbs.  "  When  we  were  quar- 
tered in  York  I  was  nearly  married  by  one  of  your 
stunning  girls ;  and  only  escaped  by  running  away 
with  a  gin  from  a  boarding-school.  Fact,  1  assure 
you.  She  and  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  at  a 
Christian  propagation  meeting.  What  the  deuse  are 
you  felloMTS  laughing  at  ?  They  have  meetings  very 
often  in  York,  —  a  &t  of  parsons  talk,  and  a  lot  of 
old  women  and  boarding-schools  come  to  listen.  I 
went  for  a  lark,  and  got  sold.  The  girl  was  lovely. 
She  —  By  Jove  I  who 's  that  ?  "  He  was  sitting  by 
the  open  window,  and  past  it  a  party  were  riding. 

"Beatrice  Meynell!"  said  Vivian;  **the  very 
girl  we  've  been  talking  of." 

"By  Jove!"  repeated  the  fair  man,  a  crimson 
tide  of  color  rushing  to  his  face.    The  other  stared. 

**  Well,  what 's  up,  Carter  ?  Groing  to  have  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  ?  or  struck  with  love  at  first  sight?  " 

But  Carter  did  not  seem  to  see  the  joke.  He 
neither  answered  nor  laughed.  The  flush  passed 
away  again,  leaving  him  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  rising, 
he  stammered,  — 

"  I  'm  out  of  sorts ;  that  champagne  Croft  gave 
us  poisoned  me.  I  '11  turn  in*  to  the  mess  and  get 
some  brandy.  No,  no,  Topham,  stay  there.  I  am 
all  right ;  only  shaky."  Aiid  waving  Mr.  Topham 
back  he  walked  ofi*,  leaving  the  men  he  had  been 
talking  to  looking  after  him  gloomily  enough,  for 
in  an  Indian  climate  death  dogs  a  man  life  his 
shadow;  and  any  unusual ' signs  hoisted  by  Dame 
Nature  are  apt  to  beget  a  proportionate  amount  of 
apprehension. 

"He  lives  too  hard,"  said  Topham.  "  Poor  fel- 
low 1  No  man  could  last  at  the  pace.  He  'd  much 
better  so  in  for  leave  and  cut  this  beastly  country, 
or  it'lfj^ive  him  what  it's  given  many  a  good  fel- 
low,—  SIX  foot  of  landed  property.* 

"  Nonsense  !  he 's  as  strong  as  you  are.  Take  a 
couple  of  pipes  off  him,  and  he  11  be  as  steady  as  a 
judge.  I  don't  know  what  you  fellows  are  going  to 
do ;  1  *ll  go  and  leave  a  card  at  the  Chiefs." 

The  others  laughed;  and  Mr.  Topham,  putting 
his  arm  through  Vivian's,  said,  — 

"All  right;  a  fair  start  and  no  favor.  Come 
along,  old  boy.  She  sits  her  horse  like  a  brick,  in 
spite  of  her  die-away  face." 

There  was  a  poor  gathering  that  evening  at  mess. 
A  dinner  at  the  Colonel's  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Carter  was  reported  to  be  ailing,  some  one  added, 
"  A  touch  of  fijver,"  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  Doctor,  being  called  away,  came  back 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  with  a  grave  face,  an- 
nounced the  Adjutant  decidedly  ill,  and  just  in  a 
way  that  might  become  dangerous,  or  even  worse, 
at  any  moment.    Carter  was  a  popular  man ;  and 


a  gloom  settled  down  upon  thcie  who  beard  the  sad 
news,  two  or  three  eoing  to  the  door  of  his  quarten 
with  the  Doctor  and  waiting  there  for  another  re- 
port. This,  unhappiW,  was  worse.  Delirium  had 
come  on ;  the  poor  roUow  was  raving,  and  dea^ 
was  fighting  for  his  prey. 

"  Run  over  and  ask  the  Colondi  to  come  and  take 
charge  of  his  papers,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to  one 
of  the  men ;  "  ne  won't  last  six  hours." 

The  Colonel  came  and  sealed  up  some  letters  ly- 
ing about,  placed  them  in  a  desk,  the  key  of  which 
he  put  in  his  pocket. 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  Doctor  ?  "  he  asked,  looldng 
at  Carter,  who  was  lying,  muttering  incessantly, 
shuddering,  and  clutching  with  his  hands. 

"I  never  say  that,  sir," said  Dr.  Lewis;  "but  I 
am  afiraid  to  hope  here." 

"  Poor  young  fellow ! "  and  the  Colonel  laid  his 
hand  on  the  rck  man's  burning  forehead.  "  A  fine, 
young,  soldier-like  man,  too;  only  one  who  knew 
his  work.  A  more  infernal  set  of  bunglers  I  never 
came  across.    Poor  lad,  poor  lad ! " 

The  Colonel  took  his  departure ;  but  in  crosang 
the  compound  bethought  him,  that  these  same  bung- 
lers might  not  know  the  funeral  service ;  so,  stopping 
a  soldier,  he  sent  him  for  the  sergeant  on  duty,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  be  told  off  for  funeral  parade. 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  Well  what  is  it  ? "  asked  the  Colonel,  impa- 
tiently.   "  Don*t  they  know  their  work  ?  " 

"  Well,  s|r,  I  am  afiraid  — ' 

"  D —  your  afraid,"  growled  his  commanding  offi- 
cer. "  Call  them  out  now  and  parade  them,  drnms 
and  fifes,  too.  By  Jove  I  1 11  teach  them  to  know 
their  duty  before  I've  done  with  them,"  and  the 
Colonel  walked  home. 

Meantime  the  fever  had  worn  itself  out ;  and  the 
sick  man  was  lying  prostrate,  exhausted,  and  with  a 
weak,  fluttering  pulse,  just  tottering  upon  the  brink 
of  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

The  night  was  like  most  nights  in  the  hot  season, 
intensely  still,  the  sulky  growl  of  a  Pariah  dog  now 
and  then  only  breaking  the  silence. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  opened 
every  available  aperture  to  let  in  air ;  the  punkas 
were  moving  steadily,  but  noiselessly,  and  Carter 
lay  stretched  on  his  back,  his  face  pallid  and  drawn, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  no  sound  of  me  issuing  fi:om  his 
parched  lips. 

Suddenly,  shrill  and  inexpressibly  sad,  the  notes 
of  the  funeral  march  rang  out  on  the  still  air,  rising, 
falling,  note  by  note,  in  solemn  measure. 

For  a  while  no  change  came  over  Carter's  &ce, 
no  symptom  that  the  sound  had  reached  hb  ears ; 
and,  after  watching  for  a  few  seconds,  the  Doctor 
drew  back,  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
death  was  there  at  last,  and  he  was  turning  away, 
when  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  If  he  couM  only 
excite  the  sinking  pulse,  and  induce  Nature  to  exert 
herself,  she  might  vet  have  a  tussle  with  Death,  so, 
going  up  to  the  bed,  he  said,  cheerily,  — 

"  D'ye  hear  the  music,  Carter,  old  boy  ?  " 

Carter's  eyes  opened,  but  wiUi  such  a  weak,  pei^ 
plexed  look  in  them  that  the  Doctor,  thinking  de- 
lirium was  returning,  half  r^retted  his  experiment ; 
still  he  was  in  for  it,  and  went  bcddly  on. 

"  It 's  your  funeral  they  're  parading  for,  Dick ; 
sure,  if  you  don't  make  an  effort,  they  11  buiy  you 
in  spite  of  me.  The  Colonel  was  here  just  now,  and 
took  leave  of  you.  Indeed,  now,  you  must  rouse  up 
and  turn  the  tables  on  the  old  fool ;  he 's  given  us 
cheek  enough  since  he  joined." 
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The  expression  on  the  sick  man's  face  changed, 
a  faint  smile  quivered  across  bis  lips,  followed  by  a 
look  of  inexpressible  relief. 

**  I  thought  it  was  all  over,*'  he  whispered  almost 
inaudibly ;  **  but  we  11  cheat  them  yet 

And  sure  enough  he  did. 

♦♦  What  hour  did  the  Adjutant  go  off?  "  asked  the 
Colonel,  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  Vivian  sauntered  in 
to  early  tea. 

''He  began  to  mend  at  midnight,  sir,  and  was 
sitting  up  walking  into  cold  chidden  and  sherry, 
when  I  left  him,  ten  minutes  since.  It 's  not  often 
a  man  can  say  he's  listened  to  his  own  funeral 
parade." 

Then  there  was  plenty  of  laughing,  and  the  Colo- 
nel was  the  only  one  who  did  not  relish  the  joke, 
and  heartily  glad  was  he  when  Carter  applied  for 
leave  to  England,  sending  up  his  requisition  with  a 
strong  recommendation ;  for  he  hoped  that  bv  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  principal  actor,  ne  might  banish 
uie  story  from  men  s  mouths. 

Carter  never  showed  his  face  out  of  his  quarters 
until  he  got  into  his  palanquin,  to  be  convey^  away 
**on  furlough." 

"  You  've  left  us  without  a  sight  of  the  Beauty," 
sighed  Vivian,  who,  according  to  his  wont,  had  been 
going  through  the  various  phases  of  love  fayer,  and 
Ead  just  then  reached  its  zenith.  ^  She 's  perfect, 
and  quite  interested  in  you ! " 

"  The  devil  she  is  ! "  gasped  Carter.    "  Bearer, 


?»  on.      Good  by,  old  rellows,  God  bless  you  all. 
<  .... 

we  all  meet  there  soon." 


_  _ —      ._^^  — -,   _--    -       ^_-_ 

Ton  won't  catch  me  among  jungles  and  jonpons 
agtun  in  a  hurry.    Hurrah  lor  old  England !  may 


**  Good  by,  good  luck  to  you !  and  three  cheers 
for  old  England,  Grod  bless  her!"  cried  several 
voices.  So  with  kind  words,  ringing  cheers,  and  no 
small  amount  of  envy,  Dick  Carter  turned  his  face 
away  from  Meerut,  devoutly  hoping  he  might  never 
hear  more  of  his  life  there  than  was  pleasant. 


n. 


Thebe  was  a  dinner-party  at  the  Resident  Mag- 
istrate's that  night,  and  of  course  the  Colonel  and 
his  daughter  were  there,  the  latter  the  centre  of  at- 
traction. Vivian,  who  had,  according  to  his  own 
mind,  been  making  some  progress  with  the  pale, 
quiet  beauty,  was  thrown  into  aespair ;  a  brother  of 
the  Judge's  wife,  a  certain  M^or  Hervey,  had  just 
returned  to  India  after  a  long  leave,  and  had  taken 
Meerut  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  regi- 
ment. Herver  was  one  of  those  modem  Crichtons 
one  meets  with  now  and  then,  perfect,  or  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  nature  can  be,  in  ever^hing  he 
undertook.  A  hero  in  the  service,  irresistible,  so 
gossip  affirmed,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  dead  shot 
m  the  jungle,  well  read  and  accomplished,  good- 
looking  and  rich.  What  would  you  have  more? 
With  all  these  things  one  might  conclude  Hervey'b 
a  happy  lot;  but  there  is  no  life  without  its  alloy. 
Hervey  had  been  touched  in  the  most  vulnerable 
point :  he  had  married,  but  the  marriage  had  been 
unfortunate,  and  after  three  years'  separation,  he 
had  gone  home  just  in  time  to  stand  by  the  unhappy 
woman's  death-bed,  and  fomve  her  the  wrong  sue 
had  done  him ;  one  child  only  she  left,  and  this  boy 
he  had  brought  out  to  India,  to  share  his^  sisters 
nursery. 

When  Beatrice  Meynell  reached  the  station,  Mrs. 
Masters  at  once  settled  that  she  vras  the  very  wife 
for  her  brother,  and  never  rested  undl  she  had  se- 
cured the  girl's  friendship,  interesting  her  as  much 


as  possible  in  her  brother,  by  telling,  with  all  a  sis- 
ters prejudice,  the  sad  story  of  his  marriage. 

Inoian  society  is  much  more  of  a  family  sort  than 
English,  and  the  most  private  affairs  soon  leak  out; 
so  It  was  well  known  in  the  station  that  Beatrice 
was  booked  for  Major  Hervey.  Much  speculation 
was  afloat ;  and  when  they  met  in  the  Judge's  draw- 
ing-room, many  eyes  watched  them  with  no  small 
amount  of  envy. 

**  Do  you  like  India,  Miss  Meynell  ?  "  asked  Her- 
vey, when,  the  introduction  having  been  made,  he 
took  a  vacant  chair  by  her  side* 

'*  Not  yet,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  sad  eyes  rose 
to  meet  his,  with  a  world  of  feeling  lying  hid  in 
their  brown  depths, — feeling  totally  separate  and  un- 
connected with  the  words  &at  were  spoken  almost 
mechanically.  Eyes  that  were  full  of  unshed  tears, 
and  hid  themselves  away  under  their  long  thick 
veil  of  lashes,  as  if  afraia  lest  they  might  betray 
some  secret  They  had  a  strange  effect  upon  Her^ 
vey  as  he  looked  back  into  them,  and  he  scarcely 
heard  the  commonplace  answer  the  lips  gave  to  his 
commonplace  question.  **  Not  yet,"  but  I  may  do 
so.  It  is  so  different,  and  I  led  such  a  quiet,  lonely 
life  in  England." 

"  Do  you  ride  ?  " 

**  O  yes !  it  is  the  only  thing  I  care  for,"  and 
there  came  a  faint  flush  over  her  face.  *^  But  I  do 
not  think  riding  along  what  you  call  the  Mall  worth 
mounting  for." 

**  You  like  going  across  country,  perhaps  ?  " 

The  Major  looked  at  the  slender  wrists,  and  won- 
dered what  power  they  could  exercise  over  a  bridle ; 
as  he  looked,  he  was  conscious  that  a  deep  crimson 
rushed  over  the  girl's  face,  and  that  her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  him  with  an  expression  of  intense 
fear.  He  was  interested  and  perplexed,  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  agreeably  or  not,  and  in  the  middle 
of  his  agitation  "sbe  askea,  — 

"  Are  you  fond  of  hunting.  Major  Hervey  ?  " 

*'  Very ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  hardships  of  sol- 
diering out  here,  that  we  have  no  such  glorious 
sport. 

"  Have  yon  ever  hunted  in  Yorkshire  ?  " 

^'  No ;  I  do  not  know  Yorkshire  at  all.  Glouces- 
ter is  my  county,  and  the  Duke's  hounds  saw  my 
training.  But  if  you  don't'  like  the  Mall,  why  don  t 
you  ride  early,  and  have  a  gallop  into  the  coun- 
try?" 

"  So  I  do,  when  papa  vrill  go." 

And  the  Colonel,  coming  up  at  this  juncture, 
said, — 

"  I  wish  you  'd  do  duty  for  me,  Hervey ;  riding  at 
her  pace  don't  suit  my  old  bones." 

**  I  shall  be  delighted,  if  Miss  Meynell  will  accept 
my  escort." 

Beatrice  bowed.  Vivian,  who  was  looking  on, 
swore  she  blushed,  and  went  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  offer  Captain  Batchelor  ten  to  two  that 
Hervey  married  Beatrice  in  a  month.  By  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Vivian's  matrimonial  hopes 
being  on  the  decline,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  his  heart,  and  if  he  could  not  win  a 
wife,  at  least  win  something. 

The  dinner-party  on  th^  whole  was  a  success. 
Beatrice  had  talked  more  than  usual,  and  Hervey 
had  scarcely  left  her  side  all  the  evening,  so  that 
there  was  some  excuse  for  Mrs.  Masters's  triumph. 
When  she  and  her  brother  were  alone,  she  asked,  *- 

"  How  do  you  like  Beatrice,  Charley  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

«« Don't  know  I  "she  exclaimed.  «« Why  yon  flirted 
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with  lier  all  nighU    Yoa  surdj  can  tell  me  if  jou 
like  her?" 
^  She  is  a  verr  peculiar  sprlj"  he  anawered  dream- 

ay. 

**  Sorely  you  think  her  pretU  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  more ;  beautifbl,  I  think :  what  k  her 
rtory?" 

**  Story  l"  laughed  Mr*.  Masters,  —  "  *  story,  sir, 
God  bless  you,  Pve  none  to  tell' ;  what  story  can  a 
ffirl  of  eighteen,  neyer  out  of  a  school-room,  have  ? 
What  strange  fiincies  yon  men  take  1 " 

**  Maybe,*^  replied  Hervey,  dryly ;  "  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  case.  Miss  Meynell  has  a  stoiy,  and  a 
painM  one,  too." 

*^  How  absurd  yon  are,  Charley  I  Now  here  haye 
I  been  moying  heayen  and  earth  to  bring  you  and 
Beatrice  together ;  and  directly  you  meet  you  take 
it  into  your  head  that  she  has  done  something 
dreadful" 

*^  I  did  not  say  so,  Mary." 

^  Well,  then,  suffered  something  ?  " 

<*Not  that,  either;  you  see  you  think  with  me, 
for  you  'ye  hit  upon  the  yery  idea  that  came  into 
my  Lead  when  I  looked  into  those  maryeilous  eyes 
of  hers,  —  youVe  giyen  form  to  my  yery  thoughts. 
Don't  be  yexed,  dear ;  I  am  puzzled  by  her.  riike 
her ;  and  what 's  more,  1 11  either  fiill  madly  in  loye 
with  her,  or  else  111 —  But  neyer  mind,  n«w; 
good  night;  don't  tell  your  good  man  what  I 'ye 
said,  —  two  heads  are  enough.  I  '11  know  in  forty- 
eight  hours  which  way  the  stream  will  run,  and  if  I 
say  I  am  going,  you  '11  know  how  I  fecL  If  I  stay, 
I  '11  trust  to  ^ou  to  help  me." 

With  which  arrangement  Mrs.  Masters  was  fain 
to  be  content.  In  two  days  her  brother  came  to 
her. 

**  Mary,  will  you  put  me  up  for  a  month  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  wilL  O,  I  am  so  glad ;  I  'ye 
hardly  dared  to  moye,  in  case  I  bothered  you,  or 
came  in  your  way.  And  so  it 's  all  right,  and  Bea- 
trice will  haye  you  ?  " 

Heryey  smiled.  *'  I  haye  not  asked  her  yet ;  but 
I'll  have  her  if  I  can  get  her." 

'*  Story  and  all  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Masters  mischieyous- 
ly.  A  dikrk  frown,  followed  by  a  look  of  pain,  came 
oyer  Hervey's  face. 

**  Don't  say  that  agiun,  Mary ;  or  hint  at  such  a 
thing.  I  was  a  fool  to  say  it  to  you ;  a  fool  to  let 
such  absurd  suspicions  enter  my  head ;  and  I  'd  be 
worse  than  a  fool  if  I  suffered  any  such  childish 
fancy  to  come  between  me  and  such  an  angel  as 
she  IS." 

But  in  spite  of  Major  Heryey's  assertions,  he  did 
think  of  his  first  impression ;  and,  in  yery  dread  lest 
he  should  be  tempted  to  give  way  in  any  greater 
degree  to  what  he  told  himself  was  a  cruel  and  un- 
warrantable prejudice,  he  strenuously  avoided  any 
reference  to  oer  life  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  and 
Beatrice's  aunt,  the  Major's  wooins  made  but  slow 
progress.  Beatrice  was  inexplics£le.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  briehten  up,  and  Hervey  for  a 
brief  hour  or  two  would  think  himself  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  Paradise  itself;  then  .a  change  would 
come,  and  she  would  shrink  back^  as  if  afraid  of 
trusting  herself  or  her  happiness.  \A.^ain  and  agiun 
she  refused  to  marry  him,  and  again  and  again, 
growing  desperate,  he  begged  her  to  tell  him  her 
reason,  until,  worn  out  by  his  passion  and  the  ex- 
postulations of  her  father  and  aunt,  she  at  length 
consented  to  become  his  wife- 
Anxious  to  rouse  Beatrice,  Hervey  had  exerted 


himself  to  make  the  wedding  a  gabrdaj  lor  the 
station ;  he  had  consulted  her.  in  all  hn  azrawe- 
ments  and  plans,  and  only  seined  to  live  to  give  ber 
pleasure  and  homage ;  but  still  there  was  the  oM, 
sad,  frightened  look,  and  sometimes,  even,  be  fanried 
it  grew  mcNre  intense ;  so  that,  bright  and  joyous  as 
the  Weddings-day  was  to  others,  many  wondeiing 
looks  were  cast  upon  the  pale,  monrnful  bride,  — 
looks  which  could  not  escape  Hervey's  notice,  and 
roused  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to  anger  against 
her  he  had  won,  in  spite  of  herself. 

Hie  mail  came  in  as  the  wedding  party  were  as- 
sembled at  break£ist ;  and,  brino^jng  thi«e  or  ioor 
letters  to  Beatrice,  her  aunt  laughingly  advised  her 
to  read  them  before  leaving,  as  ate  had  no  right  to 
call  herself  ^  miss  "  when  me  started  life  as  a  mar- 
ried woman.  But  Beatrice  thrust  them  into  her 
pocket,  saying  she  would  read  them  on  the  journey, 
which,  having  to  be  accomplished  by  palanquin,  was 
necessarily  a  lonely  one. 

And  in  about  two  hours,  the  preparations  beixi^ 
complete,  Beatrice  was  placed  m  ner  palanqnin. 
Hervey  got  into  his,  and  they  started  for  a  bonga- 
low  about  seven  miles  away. 

Evening  is  but  a  short  period  in  India ;  night  Hol- 
lows day  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  a  gorgeous  sunset,  darkness  fell  upon  the  face 
of  the  eartn,  and  the  flaring  torches,  carried  by  the 
bearers,  were  all  that  lit  the  road. 

Inside  Beatrice's  palanquin  was  an  oil  lamp ;  and 
by  the  light  of  this  she  took  out  her  letters.  The 
first  was  from  a  school  friend,  and  she  put  that  aside ; 
the  second  was  like  unto  it,  and  this,  too,  mi^ht 
wait ;  the  third  lay  with  its  seal  up ;  she  turned  it 
over,  and  a  sudden  spasm  contracted  her  hand. 
"Omy  Godl  tookte!^' 

For  a  long,  long  time  she  lay  there,  staring  with 
horror-stricken  eyes  at  the  well-known  writing, 
though  the  poor  wild  eyes  saw  nothing  there,  but 
were  looking  away  into  the  past,  and  on  into  the 
sinful,  terribte  future.  She  had  fought  against  this ; 
she  had  feared  it  hourly,  until,  led  on  by  weakness 
and  despair,  she  had  striven  against  conscience.  In 
its'  turn  conscience  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  she  had 
almost  foigotten  what  it  meant,  until  the  superscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  letter  woke  it  up. 

At  last  she  broke  the  seal.  There  was  a  long 
letter  inside,  and  she  read  it  slowly  through,  pansong 
now  and  then  to  repeat  a  passage,  as  if  the  meaning 
would  not  enter  into  her  brain  clearly  enough.  At 
last  it  was  all  read,  and  a  strange  change  had  come 
over  the  girl's  face.  There  was  no  fear,  no  doubt, 
no  uncertainty  there  now ;  only  a  hard,  deroerate, 
set  expression,  and  a  feverish  spaikle  in  Ae  fiiU 
eyes. 

'*  There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose,"  she  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself;  and  stopping  the  bearers,  she 
called  the  head  man  to  her.  He  came  forward  and 
listened  with  immovable  features,  as  in  a  low,  eager 
voice  she  urged  something ;  long  and  earnestly  She 
spoke,  but  there  came  no  ngn  until  she  dnuzsed 
forward  a  dressing-case  and  pulHng  out  a  handnil  of 
glittering  jewels,  thrust  them  fomwd.  The  man*s 
eyes  gleamed. 

"  It  is  dangerous,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  obey." 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  other  man,  and  the  palan* 
quin  proceeded  about  half  a  mile.  Here  they  stc^ 
ped  again,  and  the  man  pointed  out  a  hut. 

^  I  can  conceal  you  there  for  a  day  or  two,  bat,  as 
I  dare  not  eo  back  to  Meerut,  you  must  take  me 
with  you.  I  will  see  you  safe  to  Calcutta;  the 
Sahib  will  know  how  to  reward  such  service." 
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When  Herrey's  ])alanqiiin  stopped  at  the  bun^ 
low,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  lights  of  that  contain- 
ing his  bride.  The  plain  was  covered  by  jangle,  so 
perhaps  they  were  only  hidden,  and  for  some  little 
lime  no  feeling  of  apprehension  entered  his  mind ; 
but  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  still  no 
sign  appeanng,  he  grew  anxious,  and,  ordering  his 
men  to  accompany  him,  went  back.  Presently  a 
native  came  up,  his  turban  off,  his  clothes  torn  and 
stained  with  blood ;  fidling  upon  his  knees,  he  howled 
out  a  horrible  story  how  they  had  been  set  upon  by 
robbers,  who  had  slain  the  good  bearer  while  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  lady,  and  how,  after  much 
fiffhtine  and  rivers  of  blood,  he  (the  wretched  speak- 
er) only  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Half-maddened  with  horror,  Hervey  dashed  back. 
The  palanquin  lay  at  the  roadside,  completely  sacked 
— the  very  lining  ripped  up  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  with  the  marks  of  bloody  fingers  every- 
where. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hasten  back 
to  cantonments  with  the  tale,  the  horror  and  mys- 
tery of  which  paralyzed  the  little  place.  The  coun- 
try was  diligently  searched;  several  natives  were 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  iMit  nothing  transpired :  no 
traces  of  the  bodies  of  either  the  head  oearer  or 
Beatrice  could  be  discovered,  and  a  shocking  whis- 
per got  abroad  that  they  must  have  been  eaten  by 
tigers,  the  jungle  being  just  then  full  of  these  ani- 
mals. As  long  as  even  the  vainest  hope  remained  of 
any  cl^w  being  discovered  to  elucidate  the  mystery, 
or  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  Major  Hervey 
seemed  nerved  for  any  amount  of  suffering  or  work ; 
but  when  several  months  had  gone  by,  when  the 
country  had  been  throughly  searched,  and  the  enor- 
mous rewards  offered  tor  tidings  of  the  crime  re- 
mained unclaimed,  hope  deserted  him.  He  had  a 
long  interview  with  Beatrice's  father,  and  then  lefl 
Inma  forever,  taking  home  with  him  his  boy. 

When  Hervey  was  gone,  the  sad  story  gradually 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  save  now  and  then  as  one 
of  those  tragedies  that  cast  a  blight  upon  the  face 
of  society,  and  attach  a  horrible  interest  to  some 
locality  or  family. 

Hervey  did  not  stay  in  England.  Hiere  was  no 
rest  for  one  such  as  he,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  he 
wandered  the  fiice  of  the  earth,— lion-shooting  in 
Africa,  seal-spearing  among  the  Esquimaux,  and 
buffalo-hunting  on  the  wide  prairies  of  America; 
and  then,  when  ten  years  had  risen  up  between  him 
and  his  lost  love,  he  came  back  to  civilization  a 
wiser  and  far  more  earnest,  if  not  a  better,  man. 

It  was  summer  time  when  he  reached  London. 
The  season  was  at  its  height,  ahd,  to  a  man  long 
used  to  roughing  it  with  half-clothed  savages,  the 
world  of  London  had  an  almost  magical  effect. 

He  went  down  to  Eton  and  saw  Ids  boy;  then 
came  back  to  town  and  took  lodgings  for  a  month, 
not  to  look  up  any  of  his  old  friends,  but  to  look  on 
at  the  whirl  and  pageantry  of  life. 

Ten  years  make  a  wonderful  chanse  in  the  face 
of  society,  and  thin  the  ranks  m  old  friends. 
Faces  we  have  loved  are  missing ;  faces  we  knew  so 
well  are  changed ;  a^  has  stamped  some,  care  others, 
and  sin  or  sorrow  has  beaten  out  the  &ir  bright 
hopes  and  beauty  from  many  a  one  we  last  saw 
standing  eager  upon  the  thresnold  of  lifb. 

Some  few  faces  Hervey  recognized  as  he  took  his 
fiivorite  stand  by  the  rails  along  the  **  Bow,"  and  it 
was  while  leaning  over  these  one  day  that  his  &te  | 


came  to  him.  A  lady  rode  past,  and  as  she  passed 
she  turned.  Her  full  face  was  towards  him  fbr  a 
moment ;  then  a  mist  came  before  his  eyes,  a  cold 
tremor  paralyzed  his  fimbs. 

It  was  his  lost  wife.  He  knew  her  at  once.  Death 
made  no  obstacle,  years  no  difference,  mystery  none ! 
His  very  being  recognized  her,  and  nature  itself 
stood  amazed. 

For  a  time  all  power  of  thought  seemed  lost.  He 
held  on  to  the  rau  with  a  blind  sort  of  instinct,  and 
kept  his  face  turned  the  way  she  had  gone  witli  a 
vague  thought  that  she  would  return.  And  thus  he 
8t<KKl,  until  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder,  and  a  man 
who  had  been  standing  by  him,  said,  — 

**  You  are  ill,  sir.    Let  me  get  you  a  cab." 

Hervey  started,  and  made  a  faint  effort  to  bring 
his  mind  back  to  its  usual  power. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  stammered,  "  I  am  not,  —  yes,  I 
believe  I  am  ill.  If  yon  will  be  so  kind,"  he  began 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  a  card.  **  I  have  h^^  a 
strange  adventure.  The  dead  has  come  to  life.  I 
—  but  I  am  wandering.    Don't  mind  me." 

Without  any  remimc,  the  man  who  had  offered 
his  assistance  took  Hervey's  arm,  and  leading  him  to 
the  nearest  gate,  hailed  a  cab. 

"My  caro,"  said  Hervey,  getting  hold  of  his 
pocket-book,  but  unable  to  open  it,  with  finders 
trembling  as  his  were.  The  stranger  (or  Samantan, 
for  he  was  one,  surely)  opened  it,  and  taking  a  card, 
gave  it  to  the  cabman. 

"  I  '11  go  with  you,"  he  said,  jumping  in  after  Her- 
vey, "I  owe  you  as  much";  ana  then  was  silent, 
Hervey,  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  a  white  set  face, 
and  with  every  nerve  trembling. 

"I  will  come  to-morrow  ana  see  how  you  are," 
said  his  companion,  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  lodg;ing.    "  Here  is  my  cara." 

On  the  card  Hervey  read,  with  a  vague  notion  of 
having  seen  the  name  somewhere  before,  — 

"  Colonel  Bichard  Carter." 

Next  day  Colonel  Carter  kept  his  promise  and 
called.  Hervey  was  better.  He  had  reasoned,  and 
almost  induced  himself  to  believe  that  the  supposed 
recognition  of  the  preceding  day  was  the  efiect  of 
one  of  those  marvellous  likenesses  one  sometimes 
sees,  combined  with  a  Bervous  and  diseased  imagina- 
tion. 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  see  you,  Major  Hervey," 
were  the  first  words  Colonel  Carter  said,  "  and  for 
a  purpose ;  you  will  hardly  thank  me :  for  I  have  a 
story  to  tell  you,  —  my  own  story.  You  must  not 
think  me  mad  before  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
Providence  threw  me  in  your  way  yesterday,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  can  avoid  such  a  power.  My 
story  is  this :  —  Years  a^,  when  I  was  quartered  in 
York,  I  managed  to  max e  the  acquaintance  of  a  girl 
who  was  at  a  boarding-school  there.  We  were  very 
much  in  love  with  each  other,  and  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence. At  Christmas  she  went  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  some  friends.  I  followed  her  down, 
and  met  her  in  the  hunting-field.  We  arranged  ev- 
erything there,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to  school 
she  eloped  with  me."  Hervey  had  started  forward 
as  he  spoke  of  the  hunting-field  and  Yorkshue ;  and 
then,  dropping  his  face  upon  his  clasped  arms,  he 
leaned  upon  the  table,  making  no  further  sign  while 
the  strange  story  was  being  toid. 

**  We  were  married  at  a  village  church,  and  went 
to  London;  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-«chool 
traced  us,  and  insisted  upon  Beatrice  going  back 
with  her,  offering  anything  if  we  would  consent  to 
the  separation  only  for  a  time,  in  order  that  she 
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mifflit  not  be  blamed  hy  my  wife's  father,  or  bring 
sucn  scand^  and  ruin  on  her  schooL  I  was  a  selfish, 
conceited  fool ;  I  had  spent  all  the  money  I  could 
get  on  the  trip  to  London,  and  began  to  tmnk  I  had 
made  a  mess  of  it  The  woman  had  great  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  her  own  interest  was  at  work : 
she  told  me  priyately  the  marriage  was  not  legal ;  I 
believed  her,  and  suffered  her  to  take  Beatrice  away, 
knowing  that  she  meant  to  tell  her  the  same  story. 

**  I  rejoined  my  regiment,  and  told  myself  that  I 
was  a  mcky  fellow  to  escape  from  such  a  mess  so 
easily,  and  that  Beatrice  would  forget  all  about  me, 
or  only  think  me  too  great  a  blackguard  to  care  for. 

I  went  to  India,  and  was  at  M when  Meynell's 

daughter  came  out ;  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  the 
coincidence  of  name  had  never  struck  me,  and  it 
was  only  on  seeing  her  ride  past  the  mess-room  one 
morning,  that  I  knew  who  sue  was. 

^*  I  was  still  a  coward,  and  while  debadng  what  to 
do,  a  lucky  attack  of  fever  decided  my  course.  I 
started  for  England  without  seeing  her  again,  or  be- 
ing seen  by  her,  and  as  she  did  not  know  me  by  my 
real  name,  there  was  no  danger  of  her  recognizing 
me  in  any  way  but  by  sight.  I  got  down  to  Calcut- 
ta, but  all  the  way  down  my  conscience  was  at 
work ;  what  with  that  and  the  journey,  I  was  down 
in  fever  again  directly  I  arrived.  So  the  steamer 
had  to  sail  without  me,  and  I  lay  there  tossing  and 
raving  for  a  fortnight ;  all  the  powers  of  evil  fight- 
ing against  the  wud  longing  that  had  come  over 
me  to  go  back  to  Beatrice,  and  behave  like  an  hon- 
est man,  for  I  knew  by  this  time  that  our  marria^ 
was  legal  enough  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty.  The 
first  tiling  I  heard  when  I  got  on  my  legs  was  that 
you  were  to  marry  her;  and  then,  driven  to  my 
wits'  ends  to  save  her  and  myself,  I  wrote,  claiming 
her  as  my  wife,  bidding  her  come  down  to  me,  and 
risk  anything  rather  than  marry  you.  That  letter 
reached  her  the  day  of  her  marriage ;  she  read  it  in 
the  palanquin,  and  taking  the  head  bearer  into  her 
conndence,  threw  herself  on  his  mercy  to  save  her. 
They  have  lively  imaginations,  these  fellows,  and, 
touched  by  her  bribes,  he  planned  the  story  of  the 
robbers,  the  fight,  and  the  carrying  awa^  of  the  bod- 
ies, and  while  the  country  round  was  bemg  searched, 
brought  her  down  to  Calcutta  disgused  as  a  native 
woman. 

**  And  I  saw  her  jresterday  in  the  Park,"  groaned 
Hervey,  without  liran^  his  head. 

**  Yes,  I  was  standing  by  at  the  time.  I  have 
wished  year  after  year  to  meet  you ;  many  a  time 
I've  determined  to  write  to  you,  but  then  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  thought  that  she  was  really  dead 
might  not  be  a  happier  one  than  the  reality.  Beatrice 
thought  so.  I  will  not  press  you  now,  Major  Her- 
vey, but,  if  you  wish  it,  1  cannot  tell  you  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  you  again,  or  give  you  any  expla- 
nation you  wish;  but  when  you  think  of  all  this 
misery  we  've  brought  upon  you,  will  vou  try  and  re- 
member one  thing,  that,  —  blackguara  as  I  was  when 
I  married  her, — as  I  was  when  I  fled  from  her  and 
denied  her,  —  as  I  was  when  I  let  her  bear  her 
secret  alone,  —  I  was  not  bad  enough  to  let  her  be- 
come your  wife ;  and  I  tell  you  ^fore  Grod,  that 
since  the  day  she  came  down  to  me  at  Calcutta,  I 
have  been  an  altered  man;  that,  saving  the  one 
great  sorrow  of  the  misery  she  had  worked  for  you 
(her  father  died  long  ago),  we  have  been  happy." 

Hervey  lifted  up  his  face. 

"  Will  she  see  me,  do  you  think  ?  " 

In  an  instant  Colonel  Carter's  hand  was  on  the 
other's  shoulder. 


"  See  you,  Hervey  I  God  bless  you  for  a  good 
fellow.     See  you  ?     I  es,  any  day,  if  yon  11  see  her." 

Hervey  nodded  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  takbg 
the  hint.  Colonel  Carter  grasped  it  hard  in  his/aad 

left  him. 

•  «  •  «  • 

A  month  or  two  afterwards  a  group  of  men  were 
standing  in  the  window  of  the  ^  BAg-" 

**  There  goes  Hervey,  as  irresbtime  as  ever,"  nid 
one.  ^'  If  r  was  Carter,  I  'd  look  sharper  after  such 
a  pretty  wife." 

"  No  you  would  n't,"  said  Major  Topham.  "  Toa 
don't  know  the  story;  it  is  a  regular  romance.  I 
wish  some  literary  feUow  would  make  it  into  a  book. 
It  only  came  out  this  summer,  and  made  us  all  stare, 
I  can  tell  you,  for  we  thought  she  was  dead,— ma^ 
dered  by  robbers  and  eaten  up  by  tigers.  Yes,  doa*t 
laugh;  come  aloiur  to  the  smoking-room,  and  III 
tell  you  the  story. 

A^  he  told  me  the  story,  so  I  now  tell  it  to  mj 
readers. 

THOREAU. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  were 

fathered  round  the  grave  of  one  who,  thoogfa  a 
ermit,  was  dear  to  aS  of  them,  and  who,  as  a  natu- 
ralist and  scholar,  had  received  the  homage  of  those 
literary  men  who  have  given  to  that  town  the  celeb- 
rity of  an  American  Weimar.    Ralph  Waldo  £me^ 
son  was  the  chief  n)eaker  on  this  rad  occasion,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  touching  tribute  to  his  fiiend, 
he  said :  "  There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanisti,one 
of  the  same  genus  with  our  summer  plant'  called 
*  Life  Everlasting,'  a  Gnaphalium  like  that  which 
grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyio- 
lese  mountains,  where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  reo- 
ture,  and  which  the  hunter,  tempted  by  its  beantj 
and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  valued  hy  tiM 
Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to  gather,  and  k 
sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  io 
his  hand.    It  is  called  by  the  botanists  GnapkaHvm 
leontopodiumy  but  by  the  Swiss  Edeltoeissef  which 
signines  Ndle  Purity.     Thoreau  seemed  to  me 
living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  plant,  which  be- 
longed to  him  of  right     The  scale  on  which  his 
studies  proceeded  was  so  lai^  as  to  require  loiu;eT« 
it^,  and  we  were  the  less  prepared  for  his  saddoi 
disappearance.    The  country  Knows  not  yet,  <Nr  in 
the  least  part,  how  great  a  son  it  has  lost    It  seems 
an  injury  that  he  should  leave  in  the  midst  lus 
broken  task,  which  none  dse  can  finish, —a  kind  of 
indignity  to  so  noble  a  soul,  that  it  should  depart 
out  of  nature  before  yet  he  has  been  really  shown 
to  his  peers  for  what  he  is.    But  he  at  least  is  con- 
tent   His  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest  society; 
he  had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capabilities  of 
this  world ;  wherever  there  is  knowledge,  ^^f'*^^ 
there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find 
a  home." .... 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  bom  in  Concopd  m 
1817,  and  there  lived  and  died.  He  was  the  l«t 
son  of  a  French  ancestor,  a  lead-pencil  maker,  who 
went  to  Massachusetts  Grom  the  Isle  of  G^®"^' 
He  was  ^aduated  at  Harvard  Dnivemity  in  iWj, 
though  without  scholastic  distinction,  and  a^rwww 
taught  a  private  school  for  a  short  time.  He  fhcn 
applied  lumself  to  his  father's  craft,  and  obtained 
certificates  of  having  made  ^  pencil  better  than  any 
in  use ;  but  on  being  congratulated  that  the  w^  to 
fortune  was  thus  opened,  he  dedared  that  be  sbouw 
never  make  another  pencil,  smce  he  did  not  wish  to 
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do  Qgain  what  he  had  done  once.  He  disappointed 
his  family  and  friends  by  steadily  declining  to  enter 
upon  any  of  the  accustomed  paths  to  profit  or  fame 
with  other  educated  young  men ;  but  was  not  self- 
indukent  nor  idle,  was  skilful  with  his  hands,  and 
was  luready  industrious  about  something,  none  knew 
what,  in  the  woods  around  Concord.  He  could 
make  a  boat  or  a  fence,  or  plant  a  garden,  and 
when  he  needed  money  obtained  it  by  doing  some 
such  piece  of  work. 

It  18  plain,  however,  that  he  had  no  '^  talent  for 
wealth,**  and  it  was  an  early  perception  with  him 
that  a  man's  real  life  was  generally  sacrificed  to 
obtaining  the  means  of  livins  *,  he  was  resolved  to 
make  his  wealth  consist  in  his  having  few  wants. 
His  natural  skill  in  mensuration,  however,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood,  rendered 
his  services  as  a  surveyor  valuable  to  the  farmers, — 
of  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the  town  consists ;  and, 
leading  him  often  to  the  fields  and  woods,  this 
furnished  to  him  an  occupation  so  aereeable  to  his 
tastes,  that  he  drifted  into  it  as  a  profession.  "  If  I 
had,"  he  said,  "  the  wealth  of  Croesus  bestowed  on 
me,  my  aims  must  still  be  the  same,  and  my  means 
essentially  the  same."  He  declined  dinner-parties, 
because  he  could  not  meet  individuals  at  them  to  any 
pur[>06e :  **  they  make  their  pride,"  he  said,  **  in 
making  their  dinners  cost  much ;  I  make  my  pride 
in  maSing  my  dinner  cost  little."  When  asked  at 
the  table  what  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered,  *'  The 
nearest."  Those  who  met  hha  felt  at  once  that  there 
was  no  affectation  in  all  this,  but  that  this  youth  had 
set  for  himself  a  real  devotion  to  the  current  of  his 
own  nature.  He  was  never  sad,  morose,  or  mis- 
anthropic, but  had  humor  and  enthusiasm.  **  He 
chose,"  says  Emerson,  **  wisely,  no  doubt,  for  hiinself,« 
to  be  the  bachelor  of  thought  and  nature."  .... 

Although  Thoreau  lived  personally  apart  from  the 
world,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  m  his  action 
and  his  writings,  the  society  around  him  is  reflected, 
though  somewnat  inverted. ....  New  England  was 
burgeoning  forth,  under  the  tropical  breath  of  Tran- 
scendentalism, with  strange  and  rare  growths  of  new 
thoughts  and  essays  at  thought,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  tl^  Puritan  Apostolic  succession.  The  capital  of 
that  strange  realm  was  at  Concord,  where  Emenon, 
the  mildest  promoter  of  a  reign  of  terror  imaginable, 
and  Mai^ret  Fuller,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Euzabeth 
Peabody,  and  others,  dwelt  and  worked  as  monarch 
and  ministry  of  a  new  spiritual  kingdom.  It  soon 
became  plain  that  what  these  were  endeavoring  to 
put  into  literature,  Thoreau  was  luming  to  put  into 
mdividual  life ;  not  consciopsly,  perhaps,  but  oecause 
he  must  be  the  product  of  the  intellectiial  as  well  as 
the  physical  elements  surrounding  him  there  at  his 
first  or  his  second  birth.  When  the  Dial — the  quar^ 
terly  magazine  which  represented  the  new  move- 
ment —  began  its  career  in  1841  he  was  one  of  its 
contributors,  and  there  were  printed  in  it  several  of 
the  papers  which  are  now  collected  in  the  volume 
caH^djExcursions.  These  papers  related  to  the  nat- 
nral  history  around  Concord,  and  are  in  form  much 
like  the  earlier  work  from  which  I  have  given  speci- 
mens. One  piece  published  in  the  Dial  in  1843,  **  A 
Winter  Walk,"  was  then  and  is  now  much  admired 
for  its  delicate  pereeption  of  the  subtle  beauties  and 
truths  of  nature. 

But  the  Transcendental  agitation  was  not  more  re- 
flected in  the  secluded,  wayward  stream  of  Thoreau's 
life  than  the  Socialistic  movement  which  followed 
it,  and  was,  doubtless,  its  first  ofispring.  vWhen 
K^ewiy  every  leading  i^irit  of  what  were  oJled  ^  &e 


New  Views "  went  into  the  Brook  Farm  communi- 
ty,—  even  Channing  and  Hawthorne,  who  were 
not  distinctively  Trsmscendentalists, — Emerson  re- 
mained at  home  to  evolve  Arcadias  of  pure  thought, 
and  Thoreau  to  reproduce  Utopias  of  individual  Me. 
In  1845  he  built  himself  a  house,  with  his  own  hands, 
on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  water  near  Concord, 
called  "  Walden."  This  lakelet,  which  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Emerson's  home,  and  has  been  long 
the  haunt  of  poets  and  students,  is  a  perennial  clear 
spring,  set  in  a  frame  of  thick  pine  and  oak  wood,  — 
is  haff  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in 
cireumference.  The  pond  has  no  visible  inlet  or 
outlet,  and  its  water  is  of  such  extraordinarv  trans- 
parency that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  or  thirtv  f^et,  with  the  fishes  large  and 
small  swimming  below. 

On  one  occasion  Thoreau  lost  his  axe  through  the 
ice  on  it,  and  looking  down  saw  it  and  obtained  it 
again  from  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  slip- 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  long  bireh.  The  water  is  re- 
markable too  for  its  beautiful  shifting  tints,  being  at 
times  almost  of  the  doveVneck  lustre.  It  is  fringed 
with  flowers  in  their  season,  and  always  encinctured 
with  eveigreen :  many  fishes  — silver,  steel-colored, 
and  golden  —  and  ducks,  geese,  peetweets,  with 
other  wild  birds,  may  be  found  there.  One  who 
has  seen  the  spot  can  scarcely  wonder  that  to  such 
a  child  of  the  elements  as  Thoreau  there  was  in  the 
pure  depths  of  Walden  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
Erl-King's  daughter.  For  though,  as  I  have  said, 
the  movements  of  opinion  and  reform  going  on 
around  him  were  reflected  in  Thoreau's  thought 
and  life,  it  was  only  as  the  bird  or  cloud  flitting 
over  the  lake  would  seem  to  pass  through  its  depths ; 
it  has  winged  and  fiur  things  of  its  own  beneath  tliem. 

To  show  that  educated  man  could  build  bis  house 
and  live  happily  in  Nature  without  impawning  the 
hours  of  his  lire  or  coining  his  heart  and  soul  into 
money,  were  incidental  motives  and  appropriate  to 
the  times  :  below  these  are  the  deeps  of  individual- 
ity, with  their  strange,  ineffable  dreams  and  aspirar 
tions.  *'  I  long  ago,  he  says  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Walden^  ^  Uist  a  hound,  a  bay  hone,  and  a  turtle- 
dove, and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are  the 
travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning  them,  describ- 
ing their  tracks  ana  what  calls  they  answered  ta  I 
have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  dis- 
appear behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as  anxious 
to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  themselves." .... 

On  a  summer  morning,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson,  and  was  introduced  to 
Thoreau.  I  was  then  connected  with  Divinity  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  and  my  new  acquaintance  was 
interested  to  know  what  we  were  studying  there  at 
the  time.  **  Well,  the  Scriptures.]*  **  But  which  f  " 
he  asked,  not  without  a  certain  quiet  humor  playing 
about  his  serious  blue  eye.  It  was  evident  that,  as 
Morgana  in  the  story  marked  all  the  doors  so  that 
the  one  ceased  to  be  a  sign,  he  had  marked  Persian 
and  Hindu  and  other  ethnical  Scriptures  with  the 
reverential  sign  usually  found  on  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings alone.  He  had  the  best  library  of  Oriental 
broks  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  an  Englisn  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  sent  him  from  England  more  thaA  a 
score  of  important  works  of  this  character.  His 
booln  show  how  closely  and  reverently  he  had  stud- 
ied them,  and  indeed  are  worthy  of  attention  finom 
lovers  of  Eastern  Scriptures  apart  firom  their  other 
values.  •  .  •  • 
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A  day  or  two  later,  however,  I  enjoyed  my  fint 
walk  with  TlK>reaa,  which  was  sncceeded  by  many 
otherB.  We  started  westward  irom  the  viUage,  in 
which  direction  his  fayorite  walks  lay,  for  I  then 
fonnd  ont  the  way  he  had  of  connecting  casual  with 
nniyersal  things.  He  desired  to  order  his  morning 
walk  after  the  movement  of  the  planet  The  sun 
is  the  grand  western  pioneer';  he  sets  his  gardens  of 
Hesperides  on  the  horizon  every  evening  to  lure  the 
race ;  the  race  moves  westward,  as  animals  migrate, 
by  instinct;  therefore  we  are  safe  in  going  by 
Goose  Pond  to  Baker^s  farm.  Of  every  square  acre 
of  ground,  he  contended,  the  western  sid^  was  the 
wildest,  and  therefore  the  fittest  for  the  seeker  to 
explore.  Exorienielux  ex  oeciderUe  frux,  I  now 
had  leisure  to  c^bserve  carefully  this  man.  He  was 
short  of  stature,  well  built,  and  such  a  man  as  I 
have  fancied  Julius  Caesar  to  have  been.  Every 
movement  was  full  of  courage  and  repose ;  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  those  of  Troth  herself;  and  there 
was  in  his  eye  the  pure  bright  blue  of  the  New 
England  sky,  as  there  was  sunshine  in  his  flaxen 
hair.  He  had  a  psLrticnlarly  strong  aquiline-Roman 
nose,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of  the  prow  of 
A  ship.  There  was  in  his  face  and  exnression,  with 
all  its  sincerity,  a  kind  of  intellectual  furtiveness : 
no  wild  thine  could  escape  him  more  than  it  could 
be  harmed  oy  him.  The  gray  huntsman's  suit 
which  he  wore  enhanced  this  expression : 

**  He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  nibbit*ii  cost  and  grouse's  breast ; 
For  S8  the  wild  kinds  lark  and  hide. 
So  waUu  the  huntnnan  usespied.'* 

The  cruellest  weapons  of  attack,  however,  which 
this  huntsman  took  with  him  were  a  spyglass  for 
birds,  a  microscope  for  the  ^ame  that  wouia  hide  in 
amaUness,  and  an  old  book  m  which  to  press  plants. 
His  powers  of  conversation  were  extraordinary. 
I  remember  being  surprised  and  delighted  at  every 
step  with  revelations  of  laws  and  significant  attn- 
bntes  in  common  things,  —  as  a  relation  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grass  and  the  geological  characters 
beneath  them,  the  variety  and  e^rouping  of  pine- 
needles  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the 
sounds  they  yield  when  struck  by  the  wind,  and  the 
shades,  so  to  speak,  of  taste  represented  by  grasses 
and  common  herbs  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 
The  acuteness  of  his  senses  was  marvellous:  no 
hound  could  scent  better,  and  he  could  hear  the 
most  fiiint  and  distant  sounds  without  even  laying 
his  ear  to  the  ground  like  an  Indian. 

Ab  we  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into  the 
woods,  he  seemed  to  gain  a  certain  transformation, 
and  his  face  shone  with  a  light  that  I  had  not  seen 
in  the  villaee.  He  had  a  calendar  of  the  plants  and 
fiowen  of  the  neigfaboihood,  and  would  sometimes 
go  around^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  visit  some  floral 
mend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  who  would 
appear  for  that  day  only.  We  were  too  earl^  for 
l£e  hibiscfss^  a  rare  flower  in  New  England,  which  I 
desired  to  see.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  by  the 
tiver-side  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  and  said  it 
would  open  about  the  following  Monday,  and  not 
stay  long.  I  went  on  Tuesday  evening  and  found 
myself  a  day  too  late,  —  the  petals  were  scattered 
on  the  ground 

Though  shy  of  general  aociefy,  Thoreau  was  a 
hero  amone  children,  and  the  captain  of  their  ex* 
cursions^  oometimes  I  have  gone  with  Thoreau 
and  his  young  comrades  for  an  expedition  on  the 
river,  to  gather,  it  may  be,  water-lihes.  ^  Upon  such 
excursions  his  resources  for  our  entertainment  were 


inexhaustible.  He  would  teH  stories  of  the  Lidiaxis 
who  once  dwelt  thereabout  until  the  children  ahnost 
looked  to  see  a  red  man  skulking  with  his  arrow  on 
shore ;  and  every  plant  oar  flower  on  the  bank  or  in 
the  water,  and  every  fish,  turtle,  fiog,  lizard,  aboat  us 
was  transfonned  by  the  wand  of  his  knowledge,  fit)m 
the  low  form  into  which  the  spell  of  our  ignorance 
had  reduced  it,  iiito  a  mystic  beauty.  One  of  his 
surprises  was  to  thrust  his  hand  softly  into  the  water, 
ana  as  sofUy  raise  up  before  our  astoni^ed  eyes  a 
large  bright  fi^,  which  lay  as  contentedly  in  his 
hand  as  if  they  were  old  acauaintances  I  If  the  fish 
had  also  dropped  a  penny  nrom  its  mouth,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  more  miraculous  proceeding  to  as. 
The  entire  crew  bared  their  arms  and  tried  to  get 

hold  of  a  fish,  but  only  the  captiun  succeeded 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  this  and  other  inti- 
macies of  Thoreau  with  various  animals  that  sug- 
gested to  his  friend  and  neighbor  Mr.  Hawthorne 
the  character  of  DonateDo  in  the  talc  of  Transfor- 
mation, And  I  have  fancied  that  Emerson— who 
has  apj^ed  to  him  what  Fuller  said  of  Butler  the 
apiologist,  that "  either  he  had  told  the  bees  things 
or  the  bees  had  tpld  him"  —  had  'Dioreau  in  ha 
mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  Woodnotes: — 

**  It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  broagtit  him  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  tanght  him  ; 
At  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Where,  in  for  fields,  the  orohla  grew. 
Many  haps  fall  in  the  field, 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes. 
But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield. 

To  please  and  win  thia  pilffrim  wise- 
He  saw  the  partridge  dmm  m  the  woods ; 

He  heard  the  woodcock^a  evening  byma ; 
^e  found  the  tawny  tlirush's  brooos, 

And  the  shv  hawk  did  wait  for  him  ; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 
Was  showed  to  this  philosopher, 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come." 

But  it  seems  that  the  elves  of  wood  and  water 
were  alluring  him  fit>m  the  earth.  The  seeds  of  coo- 
sumption  were  prematnrehr  developed,  perhaps  by 
his  life  of  exposure ;  but  the  distress  ana  appeals  of 
firiends  and  relatives  could  not,  to  die  last,  oTercome 
the  fascinations  of  Nature,  and  persuade  him  to  re^ 
main  within  doors.  He  was  sent  at  length  to  the 
more  gentle  dJmate  of  the  Mississippi;  bnt  it  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  soon  returned  home  to  die.  In 
his  last  letter  (March  21,  1862),  written  by  his  sis- 
ter to  a  young  poet  whom  he  had  ncTer  met,  he 
said:  ^*I  am  enconraced  to  know  that,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  I  have  not  written  my  boob  in 

vain I  suppose  that  I  have  not  many  months 

to  live ;  but  of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it  I 
may  add,  that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as 
ever,  and  regret  nothing." 


THE  STEWAED'S  STORY. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  steward  of  the 
«  Dryad,"  Bobert  Harrison,  commander.  She  was 
a  fine  fast  litde  ship  of  fens  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
and  bound  from  Shanghai  to  London,  with  a  car|o 
of  teas  and  silk.  A  Clyde-bnilt  ship,  called  the 
"  Planet,"  a  great  fiavorite  in  the  trade,  completed 
her  loadiing  at  the  same  time  that  wo  did,  »>  we 
sailed  together  and  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  in  company. 

Now,  )'0u  must  know,  that  to  bring  the  fint  of 
the  season's  teas  into  maiket,  was  then,  and  is  now, 
a  very  great  olgeet;  and  of  course  there  b  consid- 
eraUe  nvalry  among  the  first  ships  loaded.   More- 


over,  part  of  oar  cxrgo  was  on  account  of  the  owner 
of  tiie  ship,  which  made  Captain  Harrison  doubly 
anxious  to  make  a  rapid  pamge.  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  he  understood  he  was  to  receive  a  present 
in  case  the  **  Dryad  **  should  be  the  first  ship  into 
London,  though  that  is  likely  enough;  but  I  do 
know  that  he  had  made  a  bet  of  five-and*twenty 
pounds  with  the  captain  of  the  **  Planet,"  for  I 
heard  the  bet  made  one  day  when  old  Sandilands 
was  taking  tiffin  on  board  our  ship. 

Well,  we  parted  company  off  Java  Head,  and 
,you  may  depend  that  there  was  not  much  rest  for 
the  officers  and  crew  of  either  ship  fwm  that  time 
forward,  —  at  least,  I  know  that  there  was  none  on 
board  our  ship.  Our  skipper  carried  on  her  very 
hard,  day  and  night  the  same :  indeed,  he  would  be 
on  deck  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  not  that  he  need 
have  been  afraid  of  either  of  the  mates  taking  in 
canvas  before  they  were  absolutely  compelled ;  fbr 
though  they  were  perhaps  not  so  much  concerned 
personally  m  the  matter  of  a  smart  passage  as  he 
was,  yet  they  seemed  to  consider  it  for  the  credit  of 
the  ship  that  she  should  beat  the  *'  Planet,"  and  car- 
ried sail  as  hard  as  was  safe,  and  occasionally  a  good 
deal  harder  than  was  pleasant.  A  pretty  general 
average  they  made  amon^  my  crockery,  to  be  sure, 
when  we  had  some  tolerably  heavy  weather  coming 
round  the  Cape.  However,  we  weathered  it  hand- 
somely, fbr  a  stun'sail  boom  or  two,  and  a  split  top- 
gallant sail  don't  count  for  much  when  a  ship  is 
bound  to  make  a  fast  run^  and  in  27^  south  we  were 
going  free  at  a  great  rate  with  a  fine  fresh  breeze  on 
the  quarter,  ana  the  skipper  and  mates  were  in  high 
glee,  for  they  made  certain  we  were  beating  the 
^*  Planet " ;  though,  not  having  seen  that  ship  since 
leaving  Java  Head,  it  was  impossible  fbr  any  one  to 
kpow  anything  for  certain  about  the  matter. 

However,  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  fair 
wind,  and  the  ^* Dryad"  walked  along  in  great  style, 
bowling  off  her  ten  and  eleven  knots  an  hour,  when 
one  evening  when  we  were  getting  somewhere  to 
about  26°  south  latitude,  one  of  our  youngsters, 
who  was  up  in  the  main-top,  stowing  away  a  stun'- 
sail, sung  out,  **  Sail  ho  ! " 

*^  Where  away  ? "  called  out  Captain  ELarrison 
and  our  chief  mate  both  together.  You  see  they 
fimcied  that  it  might  be  the  **  Planet,"  and  were  all 
alive. 

"  Right  abeam  of  us  to  leeward,  sir ! "  answered 
the  lad. 

**  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be?  "  again  sung 
out  the  captain.  "  Here,  Mr.  Monsell,  he  continued, 
addressing  the  second  mate,  **  take  your  glass  into 
the  top,  and  see  what  she  is  like." 

Up  ran  Monsell,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  hailed 
the  deck  with,  *^  She  is  a  large  dismasted  ship,  sir, 
waterlogged,  I  think,  but  you  may  be  able  to  see 
her  fix)m  the  deck,  right  over  our  lee  quarter." 

You  see,  at  the  rate  we  were  going,  we  were  drop- 
pingr  her  fast.  At  this  intelligence  Captain  Ham- 
son  looked  very  much  disturbed  and  annoyed,  and 
walked  the  deck  for  a  minute  or  two,  without  speak- 
ing. Then  he  called  down  the  companion-hatch  for 
me  to  bring  his  glass,  which  I  did  pretty  quickly, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  standinjg  with  it  in  my 
hand  at  the  foot  of  tiie  stairs,  listening  to  what  was 
g(Mng  on.  Now,  I  heard  what  Monsell  had  said 
when  he  hailed  firom  the  maintop ;  so  when  I  came 
on  deck  I  looked  over  the  quarter.  There,  sure 
enough,  I  picked  her  out  at  once  with  my  naked 
eve,  not  very  plain,  to  be  sure,  but  pLiin  enoueh  to  see 
that  she  was  a  large  ship,  very  deep,  rolling  heavily. 
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She  seemed  to  have  a  main-ro^al  or  a  mizzen-top- 
gallant  sail  set  on  a  jurynnast  ngged  forward.  As  I 
could  make  out  all  this,  you  may  imagine  I  was 
much  astonished  by  hearing  the  captain  say  to  the 
first  mate,  '*  I  can't  see  her,  Mr.  Gilbert ;  I  think  it 
must  be  Monsell's  fancy  1 " 

When  he  said  this,  I  looked  round,  and  was  sui^ 
prised  to  see  that  he  had  his  glass  directed  to  a  point 
or  so  abafl  the  beam.  No  wonder  he  didn't  see 
her,  fbr  the  "  Dryad "  had  not  been  idle  all  this 
time,  and  we  were  leaving  the  wreck  well  astern ; 
the  breeze,  too,  was  freshening  into  a  smart  capful 
of  wind.  Upon  hearing  the  skipper's  remark,^  our 
first  mate  said,  — 

*^  Bring  mc  up  my  night-glass,  will  you,  Sted- 
man?" 

"And  get  supper  ready,  Stedman,"  added  the 
captain,  in  a  way  that  sounded  like,  "What  are 
ywt  doing  on  deck,  when  you  are  not  wanted  ?  " 

Of  course  I  took  the  hint,  but  what  with  going 
between  the  cabin  and  the  galley,  and  listening  at 
the  foot  of  the  companion,  I  heard  and  saw  all  that 
passed.  Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  glass,  and,  walking 
right  afl,  looked  over  the  tafirail  a  little  to  leeward. 
Presently  he  said,  — 

"I  see  her  quite  distinctly,  sir,  —  a  heavy  ship, 
fix>m  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  most  likely ;  rolling  yeTV 
deep,  sprung  a  bad  leak,  I  should  say,  sir ;  should  n  t 
wonder  if  one  of  her  masts  when  they  went  over- 
board had  started  a  butt." 

All  this  Mr.  Gilbert  said  without  removing  the 
glass  from  his  eye. 

"  She 's  abandoned,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gilbert,"  said 
the  captain,  in  a  tone  wkch  he  tried  to  make  un- 
concerned, and  without  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  wreck. 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  I  should  say  not,"  replied  the  mate 
decidedly,  as  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  his  su- 
perior with  some  surprise.  "  I  should  say  that  there 
were  some  hands  on  board  of  her,  if  not  all  the 
crew;  they  have  rigged  that  jury-mast  with  that 
rag  of  sail  forward,  and  they  manage  to  keep  her 
before  the  wind  pretty  well,  considenng." 

"Ah,  well,  well,  Mr.  Gilbert,  she'll  do  all  right 
enough;  she  has  a  fair  wind  for  St.  Helena,  and 
she  can  fetch  that  easily,  I  dare  say,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst ;  besides  she  is  in  the  re^pilar 
track  of  the  homeward-bounders,  and  some  ship  or 
other  will  be  sure  to  pick  her  up.  Whether  or  no, 
I  can't  put  the  ship's  nead  round  now  and  beat  up 
to  windward  to  her  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
then  find,  after  all,  that  she  does  not  reauire  our 
assistance.  Perhaps  the  '  Planet'  may  fall  in  with 
her  to-morrow  or  next  day,  —  ha !  ha ! " 

This  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  but  neither  of 
the  mates  seemed  disposed  to  join  him  in  his  merri- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  both  looked  very 
gloomy,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  thought  it  a  subject 
to  be  ioked  about,  nor,  I  dare  say,  did  the  crew. 
Indeed,  our  captain's  b^avior  surprised  me  a  good 
deal ;  for  though  he  was  generally  considered  a  taut 
hand,  and  very  strict  in  his  notions  of  duty  and  di»- 
cipline,  no  one  on  board  had  ever  regaled  him 
as  a  cruel  or  badrhearted  man.  But,  you  under> 
stand,  the  Devil  was  at  his  elbow  in  two  or  three 
shapes.  He  was  anxious  to  bring  in  the  first  cargo 
of  t»a,  —  he  was  anxious  to  do  wdl  for  his  owner,  — 
he  took  a  pride  in  the  fast  passage  his  ship  was  mak* 
ing,  and  then  there  was  nis  confounded  bet  with 
Cantun  Sandilands,  of  the  "  Planet." 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  him,  and,  what'i 
more,  no  one  on  board,  affioers  or  men,  pxeBiuii»d  to 
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express  their  opinion,  whatever  thev  may  have 
thought ;  only  I  heard  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  went  into 
his  cabin  shortly  aiter  eieht  bells  had  struck,  mut- 
tering something  to  himself  about,  **  a  nice  entry  to 
make  in  the  log-book  1  **  It  was  the  second  mate's 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve,  but  Caotain  Harrison 
remained  walking  the  deck ;  and  when  I  went  up 
to  him  and  announced  that  supper  was  readv,  he 
sent  Mr.  Monsell  down,  saying  that  he  would  Keep 
the  watch  in  the  mean  time.  And  when  Monsell 
returned  on  deck,  there  he  still  remained,  silently 
pacing  fore  and  aft,  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
look  over  the  ti^rail.  The  moon  rose  at  four  bells 
or  thereabouts,  and  soon  afterwards  I  heard  the 
skipper  say,  — 

''Turn  the  hands  up,  Mr.  Monsell,  —  in  stnn- 
sttlsl" 

Upon  this,  up  jumped  Mr.  Gilbert  inth,  '*  What 
is  the  old  man  up  to  now?"  He  was  on  deck 
pretty  sharply,  and  I  could  hear  him  forward,  sing- 
mgout  for  nis  watch. 

Then  it  was,  —  **  In  maintop-mast  and  topngallant 
stun'saiis;  fore  top-mast  and  lower  stun'sails;  and 
then  single  reefi  in  the  topsails,  fore  and  aft"; 
Then,  ^^  Hands  by  the  braces  1"  and  as  the  helm 
was  put  hard  to  port,  the  fore-sheet  was  dragged 
afl,  the  foretack  boarded,  the  3rards  were  braced 
sharp  up,  and  the  ship  hauled  to  the  wind  as  close 
as  she  would  lay. 

Then  we  knew  what  our  captain  had  been  think- 
ing about,  while  he  had  been  pacing  the  deck  so 
silently  during  the  last  two  or  three  hours ;  and  I, 
for  one,  did  nx  envy  him  his  reflections. 

What  he  could  have  done  a  few  hours  before,  very 
easily,  he  was  going  to  do  now ;  when  it  would  not 
only  be  difficult,  but  would  cause  great  loss  of  time 
into  the  bargain.  Ay,  and  what  was  worse,  it  would 
probably  be  too  late.  For  when  we  first  sighted 
the  vessel  in  distress  there  was  no  more  than  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  very  little  sea ;  now  there  was  a 
considerable  sea  running  and  wind  had  freshened, 
so  that,  as  we  worked  to  windward,  it  was  like  half 
a  gale;  and  under  the  canvas  we  were  carrying, 
our  good  ship  heeled  over  to  it  handsomely,  and 
took  the  seas  over  her  in  great  style. 

Nevertheless  we  did  not  make  much  way,  or  at 
least  that  was  our  captain's  opinion,  for  when  we 
wore  ship  at  six  bells,  ne  said  to  the  first  mate, "  We 
will  get  the  mainsail  on  her,  Mr.  Gilbert." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  she  has  eot  as  much  as  she 
can  stasger  under,  and  I  don't  think  she  can  bear 
it,"  replied  the  mate ;  the  first  time  I  think  that  I 
ever  heard  him  ofier  a  remonstrance. 

**  She  must  bear  it,  sir  1 "  was  the  reply.  "  Send 
the  people  aft  to  the  mainsheet,  and  let  some  good 
hanos  tend  the  buntlines." 

^  Well,  when  she  had  got  the  sheet  aft  and  the 
tack  down,  I  hoped  he  was  satisfied.  The  ship  cer^ 
tainly  went  fiister  through  the  water,  and  held  a 
better  wind,  but  she  careened  over,  so  that  our  lee 
chains  were  under  water,  and  she  trembled  all  over 
as  tiie  seas  struck  and  deluged  her  deck,  fore  and  aft. 
Thus  we  kept  carrjring  on  all  night,  wearing  ship 
about  every  two  hours  or  so,  and  mostly  with  all 
hands  on  deck. 

The  night  was  tolerably  bright,  except  when  the 
heavy  clouds  drove  across  the  &e  of  the  moon ;  but 
no  ship  did  we  see.  At  seven  bells  in  the  morning 
watch,  the  wind  had  risen  so  much  that  Captain 
Harrison  very  unwillinglv  gave  orders  to  hand  top- 

Sllant-sails,  double  reef*^  the  topsails,  and  haul  u 
s  mainsail.    Under  this  shortened  canvas  we  s  ' 


kept  beating  to  windward,  and  I  knew,  by  the  con- 
stant, anxious  look-out  kept  by  the  mates,  that  they 
calculated  we  were  some  where  near  the  spot  where 
the  distressed  ship  was  last  seen ;  but  no,  the  day 
dawned,  the  sun  rose,  but  the  clear  expanse  au 
around  us  was  unbroken.  The  ship  toas  gone! 
Without  orders,  Mr.  Monsell  took  his  telescope  op 
into  the  main-topHuast  cross-trees,  and  there  he 
stayed  for  a  ouarter  of  an  hour  or  more.  When  he 
came  down,  Captain  Harrison  asked  him  no  ques- 
tions. There  was  no  need:  the  grave  look  of  his 
face  told  its  own  story. 

All  that  forenoon  we  kept  stretching  to  windward, 
though  every  soul  on  board,  not  excepting  the  Cap- 
tun,  must  have  known  that  it  was  too  bte;  bat 
about  midday  Captain  Harrison  said  to  the  first 
mate  (and  his  voice  seemed  hoarse  and  strange), 
^  You  can  put  the  helm  up,  Mr.  Gilbert,  square  tae 
yards,  shake  out  the  rees,  and  keep  her  away  on 
her  course."  With  that  he  came  down  bebw,  and 
went-,  without  speaking,  into  the  after-cabin.  At 
first  I  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  but  after 
waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  &ncied  that  I 
heard  him  groan ;  so,  bv  way  of  an  excuse  for  in- 
truding upon  him,  I  fpA  nim  wine,  and  taking  it  in- 
to the  cabin,  asked  him  to  take  some,  saying  that  I 
knew  he  must  feel  in  want  of  some  refivshment 
He  was  sitting  with  his  elbows  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  his  noe  hidden  between  his  hands. 

When  I  spoke  to  him  he  looked  up  and  stared  at 
me  as  if  he  aid  not  rightly  understand  what  I  said, 
and  then  dropped  his  nead  between  his  hands  anun ; 
so  I  laid  the  wine  in  the  swinging  tn&y  and  left  the 
cabin.  Upon  my  lifo  I  pitied  him.  A  man  may 
make  a  mistake  and  rectify  it,  —  he  may  coounit  a 
fault  and  atone  for  it ;  but  Captain  Harrison's  case 
was  a  terriUe  one.  He  had  left  undone  what  be 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  in  beating  his  ship  to 
windward  under  a  dai^rous  press  of  sail,  we  all 
had  witnessed  his  desperate  endeavors  to  set  right 
what  he  had  left  wrong ;  but  who  can  describe  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  bitterness  of  bis  selA 
reproach,  when  he  found  that  those  efibrts  were  made 
in  vain  ?    Too  late !    Ah,  it  is  a  bitter  word  to  sar. 

Homeward  sailed  the  *« Dryad,"  with  tolerable 
weather  and  fair  winds,  luid  everything  on  board 
went  on  pretty  smoothly  as  beforo ;  but  the  mates 
bejgan  to  perceive  something  peculiar  in  the  Cap- 
tain's conauct.  He  was  usually  a  very  reser?ed  and 
silent  man,  and  after  what  had  happened  it  was 
onlv  natural  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  less  lively 
and  talkative  than  usual ;  but  now  he  scarcely  ever 
spoke  to  any  one.  He  never  had  been  what  is  called 
**  a  jolly  skipper,**  that  is,  he  never  cared  much  about 
good  eating  and  drinking,  but  now  he  would  hardly 
taste  food  oftener  than  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
And  from  a  few  slight  expressions  I  heard  let  £Ui 
between  the  officers,  I  concluded  that  they  thought 
their  superior  was  light-headed,  or  not  quite  right  m 
his  mina. 

They  might  easily  consider  so,  for  his  conduct  was 
certainly  strange.  He  would  be  on  deck  aU  dajr, 
and  great  part  of  the  night  also,  his  ^laas  always  m 
his  faAud.  This  he  was  constantly  using,  looking  to 
windward,  just  as  he  did  when  we  were  working  up 
to  the  spot  where  we  considerod  the  dismasted  ship 
to  be.    This,  at  first,  did  not  attract  much  attention, 

but  when  it  became  his  coMtant  practice  all  da/ 
long,  the  officers — ay,  and  the  men,  too— began 
to  guess  how  it  was.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  try 
him,  one  day  said  to  him,  in  a  cheery  sort  of  TOice, 
''I  don't  think  you  need  k>ok  out  for  the'FUoet, 
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Captain  Harruon  1    BleflB  yoor  life,  sir,  she  has  n't 
got  less  to  travel  with  us  1 " 

<«PLuietM  what  'Planet'?  "  asked  the  poor  man, 
In  a  bewildered  way. 

It  waa  not  the  '*  Planet "  that  he  was  looking  for : 
it  was  the  foundering  ship,  which  should  never  see 
harbor  more,  that  was  constantly  floating  before  his 
diseased  imagination.  Did  he  not  fear  that,  on  that 
day  *'  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,"  the  lost 
crew  would  appear  to  plead  against  him  before  the 
great  judgment-seat  ? 

His  grief  and  remorse  had  fairly  turned  his  brain. 
He  now  never  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  naviga- 
tion or  working  of  the  ship ;  but  the  mates  did  not 
require  his  assistance  in  any  way,  nor  did  they  trouble 
him  at  all,  bevond  occasional^  consulting  him,  for 
form's  sake ;  thev  were  both  nrst>-rate  seamen,  and 
1^.  Gilbert,  as  became  his  position  as  first  officer, 
was  a  good  navigator,  almost  as  good,  it  was  consid- 
ered, as  the  captain  himself.  But  a  first  mate  in 
Gilbert's  situation,  with  an  incapable  commander, 
is  decidedly  in  a  false  position ;  ne  has  all  the  re- 
sponsibility on  his  shoulders  without  being  legally  in 
cnai^  of  the  ship. 

So  far,  however,  all  had  gone  on  very  well,  and 
we  hoped  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  smart  pas- 
sage, and  be  the  first  snip^  of  the  season,  notwith- 
standing our  unhappy  delay.  But  our  good  fortune 
was  coming  to  a  close.  When  we  were  somewhere 
about  36®  north  latitude  it  came  on  to  blow  very 
heavily  firom  the  west,  and  the  weather  was  thick, 
with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  I  know  that  this  made 
Mr.  Gilbert  very  uneasy,  for  we  were  getting  close 
upon  the  Western  Islands,  and  I  had  heara  him 
talking  to  Mr.  Monsell  about  sighting  them,  and 
^  taking  a  fresh  departure."  But  in  the  thick  weath- 
er and  strong  westerly  gales,  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  he  considered,  but  giving  them  a  wide  berth,  and 
intended  to  keep  well  to  windward  of  Flores.  And 
this,  I  presume,  he  considered  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing,  ror  the  night  after  I  heard  his  conversation 
with  Monsell,  they  both  came  down  below  together, 
to  look*  at  the  chart 

They  had  not  much  opportunity  for  taking  obser- 
vations, but  I  suppose  Gilbert  was  satisfied  that  we 
had  weathered  the  island,  for  afler  pricking  ofi"  the 
ship  on  the  chart,  he  decided  on  altering  her  course 
two  points  or  so,  roundins  in  the  weather  braces, 
and  shaking  a  reef  out  of  the  topsails.  This  altera- 
tion in  our  course  made  almost  a  fiiir  wind  for  us, 
and  as  we  had  been  hammering  away  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days  close  hauled  under  short  canvas 
in  dirty  weather,  it  was  good  news  to  all  on  board. 
But  we  were  rather  premature  in  our  rejoicing. 
That  very  nieht,  just  as  the  first  mate  was  turning 
in  (for  he  had  not  been  in  his  berth  during  the  last 
two  nights,  and  now  that  his  mind  was  at  ease  he 
resolv^  to  have  four  hours'  sleep)  the  look-out  on 
the  forecastle  shouted  '*  Breakers  ahead ! " 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  on  deck  in  an  instant,  and  gave 
his  orders  promptly  and  coolly.  '*  Down  with  the 
helm,  raise  tacks  and  sheets  I "  But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  only  difference  was,  that  the  ship  went  crashing 
broadside  on  to  the  reef,  instead  of  bows  on.  A  choice 
of  two  evils  with  a  vengeance.  As  she  struck,  the 
foremast  went  over  the  side  at  once,  draggingwith  it 
the  main-top-mast,  and  there  lav  the  bonny  **  Dryad  " 
almost  on  her  beam  ends,  smashing  and  tearing  her- 
self to  pieces  on  a  reef  off"  the  shore  of  the  islimd 
which  poor  Gilbert  had  flattered  himself  he  had 
weathered  so  cleverly.  The  ship  continued  beating 
very  heavily,  and  the  sea  broke  clean  over  her 


waist ;  but  though  there  was  not  much  shelter  any- 
where, the  quarter-deck  was  comparatively  secure, 
and  there  we  all,  officers  and  men,  betook  ourselvesv 
As  she  lay  with  her  deck  towards  the  shore,  she 
made  a  lee  for  us  on  that  side,  and  that,  so  far,  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance. 

To  our  surprise,  the  captain  seemed  to  have  com* 
pletely  recovered  his  senses;  he  was  perfectly  cool 
and  collected.  .  He  blamed  himself  and  no  one  else» 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  consulted  with  the  mates 
as  to  whether  the  cutters  could  swim  in  the  sea  that 
was  running,  and  whether  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  all  the  people.  It  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  would  do  either  one  thing  or  the  other; 
but  he  ordered  them  to  be  seen  clear,  all  ready  for 
lowering,  and  then  said :  **  My  lads,  the  ship  wOl  no 
doubt  stick  together  until  daybreak :  if  we  can  man- 
age to  hold  on  till  then,  we  shall  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  ashore ;  bv  that  time,  too,  the 
weather  may  have  moderated.  It  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  land  now  than  it  is  to  stay  by 
the  ship."  He  then  ordered  me  to  go  down  with  the 
mates  into  the  cabin,  to  try  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
the  blue-liffhts,  also  some  cartridges  for  two  small 
swivels,  which  we  had  on  the  taffrail.  Moreover, 
he  directed  me  to  bring  up  some  wine  or  spirits,  to 
serve  out  to  the  crew.  This  I  manaced  to  effect 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  very  useful  tne  allowance 
was  to  the  wet  and  shivering  men.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  our  blue-lights  and  guns  certainly 
gave  notice  to  the  people  on  the  island  of  our  where- 
abouts, but  produced  no  other  effect,  nor,  indeed, 
did  we  look  for  much  assistance  from  shore. 

A  dreary  night  we  passed,  nor  when  day  broke 
was  the  prospect  much  more  inspiriting;  but  that 
our  commander's  advice  was  ^ood  m  urging  the  men 
not  to  take  to  the  boats  during  the  night  was  evi- 
dent, as  we  could  now  perceive,  what  we  should 
probably  have  missed  in  the  dark,  that  there  was  a 
short  stretch  of  sand  and  shingly  beach,  where  we 
might  have  some  chance  of  running  the  boats  ashore, 
ana  even  of  saving  our  lives  if  they  chanced  to  be 
rolled  ov^r  in  the  heavy  surf,  which  we  could  not 
help  considering  was  more  likely  than  not  Be  that 
as  might  happen,  the  trial  was  to  be  made;  and 
Captain  Hamson  proceeded  to  tell  off*  the  crew  of 
the  fint  cutter,  which  he  placed  under  ,the  charge  of 
Mr.  MonselL  With  him  she  would  carry  twelve  in 
all.  This  divided  the  crew  and  officers  eoually  be- 
tween the  two  boats,  with  the  exception  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  made  one  over  the  complement  for  the 
second  cutter. 

This  having  been  arraneed,  we  lowered  away  the 
boat,  with  two  hands  in  her  tending  the  falls,  and, 
thanks  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  position  of  the 
ship,  we  managed  pretty  well,  and  got  the  people 
into  her  w'thout  accident.  But  sfie  swum  very 
deep,  even  dangerously  sa  As  long  as  she  was 
under  the  lee  of  the  wreck,  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
so  much  consequence,  but  it  was  a  ticklish  moment 
when  they  let  go  the  painter,  and  put  her  head 
round  for  the  shore.  We  watched  her  progress  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  proceeded  to  lower  the 
second  cutter,  the  captain  saying,  **Now,  Gilbert,  it 
is  your  turn." 

The  boat  was  successfully  lowered,  and  the  hands 
passe<l  safely  over  the  side,  leaving  Captain  Hani- 
son,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  myself  Then  the  captain  ad- 
dressed the  mate,  and  said,  **  Gilbert,  I  must  be  the 
last  man  on  board,  step  over  the  aide.  Stedman, 
fetch  me  my  glass;  it  lies  in  the  companion  hatch." 

I  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  ordered  me  to  get  into 
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the  boat.  As  he  followed  me  to  the  ship's  bulwarka^ 
I,  of  course,  obeyed  him,  never  dreaming  of  axiy- 
thing  but  tiliat  he  would  follow  me.  But  when  he 
saw  that  I  was  safe  on  board  the  boat,  he  called  out, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  — 

"Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number,  Gilbert;  you 
ore  too  deep  as  it  is,  and  vriU  do  better  without  me. 
I  ehall  stay  on  board  to  take  care  of  the  ship.  Give 
way,  my  lads  I " 

Take  care  of  the  ship,  indeed !  God  help  him  I 
the  ship  was  breaking  up  fast,  and  the  cargo  com- 
ing up  alongside. 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  off  the  end  of  the  painter 
where  it  was  made  &Bt  on  board,  and  we  were  at 
once  swept  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  wreck, 
and  if  we  had  not  pulled  the  cutter's  bow  round 
riiould  have  been  capsized  instantly. 

We  could  not  have  returned  to  the  ship  now  if 
we  had  risked  our  lives  to  the  utmost  in  attempting 
to  do  so.  Had  we  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  we 
most  certainly  should  have  been  compelled  to  use 
ftwce  to  remove  the  Captain.  We  saw  him  wave 
his  hand  to  us,  and  walk  deliberately  to  the  weather 
quarter,  where  he  crouched  down,  and,  levelling  his 
glass,  looked  out  to  windward. 

You  see,  although  he  was  so  cool  in  taking  com- 
mand when  tJxe  ship  struck,  and  in  arranging  for  the 
safety  of  the  men ;  vet  as  soon  as  the  first  great  ex- 
citement was  over,  his  ideas  went  back  to  their  for- 
mer channeL 

He  had  no  care  now  for  his  wrecked  ship,  for  his 
good  men  in  extreme  danger,  or  even  for  his  own 
nfe,  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  No, — no ;  his  thoughts 
were  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  with  a  deserted 
ship  and  a  lost  crew,  whom  he  would  have  given  his 
life  to  rescue,  and  for  whom  he  would  look  until  his 
last  hour,  and  look  in  vain  I 

My  story  is  nearly  told. 

The  second  mate  managed  to  beach  his  boat  very 
cleverly,  and  well  for  us  in  the  second  cutter  that  he 
did  so;  for  we  were  not  so  lucky.  When  within 
three  boats'  length  of  the  shore,  a  heavy  roller  took 
the  cutter  under  the  counter  and  turned  her  over, 
sweeping  us,  alons  with  the  capsized  boat,  bruised 
and  hal^<l^owned.  So  that  if  Monsell's  crew  and 
the  people  on  shore  had  not  been  on  the  look-out  for 
us,  and  ventured  boldly  into  the  surf  to  our  assist- 
ance, we  should  inevitably  have  been  carried  back 
by  the  returning  sea,  and,  in  our  injured  and  help- 
less state,  most  probably  have  perished.  But,  thank 
Grod,  we  were  rescued,  though  not  without  some 
casualties. 

Among  other  trifles,  Mr.  Gilbert  dislocated  his 
shoulder,  and  two  of  my  ribs  were  broken.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  us  had  suffered  more  or  less,  and  our 
boat  lay  on  the  beach,  keel  uppermost  and  useless 
for  the  present.  The  first  cutter,  however,  was  in 
pretty  good  order,  and  the  mates  consulted  together 
on  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  wreck,  and  bring- 
off  their  conmander,  whether  he  would  or  no.  If 
they  had  considered  it  at  all  feasible,  they  could 
have  raised  half  a  dozen  volunteers  in  a  minute ; 
but  it  was  too  clearly  a  sheer  impossibility  to  launch 
any  boat  through  the  surf  which  was  then  breaking 
on  the  beach.  We  hoped,  how'ever,  against  our 
better  jud^ent,  that  the  "  Dryad  "  would  hold  to- 
gether until  the  weather  moderated. 

In  the  mean  while  we  were  all  kindly  treated  and 
cared  for,  and  an  account  of  our  misfortune  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  British  consul,  at  Fayal,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion here,  that  by  that  gentleman  we  wttre  fbmished 


with  needful  supplies,  and  eventually  sent  Ikkdc  to 
England  bv  a  lai^e  steamer  that  called  at  FayaL 

When  the  next  morning  dawned,  however,  oar 
hopes  as  to  the  weather  and  the  wreck  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  "  Dryad  "  was  gone!  And 
what  had  been  only  thirty-six  hours  before  a  smut^ 
well-built  ship  was  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
smashed  and  twisted  timber,  driven  about  like  strair 
by  the  breakers,  and  hove  upon  the  beach.  And 
there  we  found  him  !  He  had  lashed  himself  to  the 
quarter-deck  bulwarks  where  we  had  last  se^  him, 
and  apparently  in  that  position  awaited  his  doom; 
for  he  had  evidently  made  no  efforts  to  save  himseUl 
either  by  the  hencoops  or  loose  spars  which  came 
ashore,  and  most  probably  must  have  been  floating 
alongside.  We  dug  his  grave  and  laid  him  dovn 
with  all  decency  and  respect ;  ay,  with  sorrowing 
hearts  too  ;  for  to  us  he  bad  always  behaved  as  a 
good  and  just  man ;  and  if  in  the  lamentable  in- 
stance I  have  related  he  had  greatly  erred,  so  abo 
most  bitterly  he  had  repented. 

A  LITTLE  MUSIC. 

"  A  LiTiXB  music."  Ominous  words,— soko- 
tive  of  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  much  torture  inmct- 
ed  upon  sensitive  ears !  We  are  not  of  a  misan- 
thropical turn  of  mind,  and  are  quite  ready,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  join  in  the  gayeties  of  our  ndghboriicnd ; 
but  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and  when  lln. 
Peniwistle's  invitation  to  an  evening  party  winds 
up  with,  "We  hope  to  have  a  little  music,"  we  fed 
sorely  tempted  to  plead  a  previous  engagement 

The  English  are  accused  of  not  being  a  mnsieal 
nation,  yet  we  can  boast  of  many  names  among  tiM 
living  and  the  dead  famous  as  composers  and  pe^ 
formers,  and  there  is  more  muaic,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, to  be  heard  in  England  than  out  of  it  Hie 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  are  a  comptlete  sooeess, 
and  the  masses  have  learned  to  appreciate  Beetho- 
ven and  Mozart.  Village  concerts  are  becoming  an 
"  institution,"  pennv  readings  are  enlivened  bf  mn- 
sic.  All  this  goes  far  to  disprove  the  assertion  that 
we  are  an  unmusical  people.  Whjr,  then,  is  it,  that 
when  we  are  asked  to  "  a  little  music,"  we  feel  sore, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  misery  awaits  us  ? 

We  fear  that,  in  order  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  nerve  ourselves  for  once  to  accept  one  of  Mi* 
Peniwistle's  invitations. 

We  arrive ;  and  as  we  leave  our  hat  on  the  hafl 
table,  our  eye  falls  on  a  well-worn  piece  of  mnaie. 
It  has  evidently  seen  service,  and,  indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  we  recognize  it  Too  true !  it  is  "  Ah  I 
non  Giunge,"  and  we  know, — alas  I  only  too  ^^"" 
who  wiU,  not  sing  it,  but  screech  it,  murder  it,  and, 
in  short,  do  her  very  utmost  to  make  us  rush  out  of 
the  room,  stopping  our  outraged  ears ! 

We  are  announced,  and  are  welcomed  by  Mb. 
Peniwistle  in  a  whisper,  for  a  gentleman  with  a  ba« 
voice  of  very  mild  quality  is  going  through  **  The 
Bellringer,"  and  flattering  himself  that  he  MP«»JJ" 
cing  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Mr.  Santley.  Well,  he 
is  doing  his  best,  and  we  must  not  be  severe  upon 
him,  for  he  is  a  hard-working  barrister,  with  uttto 
time  for  any  other  pursuit,  and  he  sings  in  tone, 
which  is  something;  to  be  thankfhl  for  at  any  rtte. 
After  him  comes  a  lady  who  plays  one  of  Mendeto| 
sohn's  "  Lieder  ohne  Wortc,"  and  a  «  TaranteUe 
of  Heller's.  She  is  a  really  good  musician,  and  we 
are  sorry  when  she  leaves  the  piano.  Still  moreMp- 
ry  when  she  is  succeeded  by  a  young  ^*^J,^"^?" 
newspaper  phraseology,  (^cannot  be  trusted,     a" 
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fiiTon  the  company  with  ^  My  mother  Inds  me  bind 
my  Itfubr,"  taken  nearly  ft  aemitone  flat  the  whole 
wav  through.  But  she  Is  oomplacentlv  onoonBcious 
of  hanng  given  any  pain,  and  when  Mrs.  Peniwis- 
tle  says,  "Thank  you,  I  do  so  doat  on  those  old 
tldngs,"  Mifls  R  further  attempts  ''  Where  the  bee 
racks,'*  with  what  resolt  may  be  imagined  I  It  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add,  that  the  symphonies  were 
scrambled  over,  and  the  accompaniments  played  with 
the  total  want  of  care  unfortunately  too  common 
amoncst  amateurs.  Have  they  never  heard  Mr. 
Benemct  or  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper  as  accompanyists  ? 
Hiose  great  artists  consider  that  the  sympnony  and 
accompaniment  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  song  as 
the  setting  does  to  a  eem,  and,  accordingly,  they  do 
not  think  it  beneath  uiem  to  take  some  pains  when 
they  accompany. 

But  we  must  cease  our  moralizing,  for  the  glee- 
singers  are  being  mustered  for  '*  Twd  Chough  and 
Crow."  A  few  of  them  have  occasionally  met  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  practising  glees  and  madrigals, 
thoueh  not  exactly  after  a  fashion  which  would  sat- 
isfy Me,  Henry  [Leslie;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
supernumeraries  to-night,  —  a  fatal  mistake,  as  we 
shall  no  doubt  find  presently.  The  soprano  has  bv 
no  means  a  bad  voice,  and  acquits  herself  fairly  till 
she  arrives  at  the  descending  passage  in  the  tenth 
bar,  her  execution  of  which  can  be  oest  compared 
to  some  people's  writing ;  putting  only  the  first  and 
last  letters,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  space 
with  a  line.  The  contrauto  is  seized  with  <  a  uttle 
nervous  cough  on  reaching  *'.my  lady's  bower."  The 
bass  succeeds  better  in  "  Sor  board  nor  gamer  own 
we  now  "  than  he  did  in  "  The  Bellringer."  A  pain- 
ful want  of  unanimity  is  apparent  in  slackening  the 
two  bars  marked  largo  sostentUo,  and  the  long  note 
18  given  in  file-firing  style.  But  how  about  the  con- 
cluding chorus  ?  Shade  of  Bishop  I  was  there  ever 
such  dire  confusion,  —  such  an  utter  absence  of  pre- 
cision and  aplomb  f  But  it  comes  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  the  performers  are  greeted  with  loud  applause. 
•*  Who  will  o'er  the  Dowm,"  presenting  fewer  diffi- 
culties, goes  better,  and  then  the  glee-singers  d^ 
perse. 

Now  for  the  lion  of  the  evening,  a  tenor,  who  has 
been  secured  with  immense  pains,  and  of  whom 
great  things  are  expected.  **  So  good  of  you  to 
comel"  Mrs.  Peniwistle  says  enthusiastically,  and 
Mr.  C.  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too.  With  a  good 
deal  of  mystery,  he  produces  a  manuscript  son^,  **  a 
▼ery  sweet  thing,"  composed  by  an  amateur  finend, 
and  entitled  *^  Broken  Heart  Strings."  Mr.  C.  is 
considered  to  sing  with  **  wonderful  expression,"  and 
if  the  phrase  be  taken  to  signify  a  suppression  of  the 
voice  till  it  can  be  scarcely  heard  at  alt,  it  is  certain- 
ly very  applicable  to  him.  We  only  wish  he  did 
not  remind  us  so  forcibly  of  the  gentleman  who 
sings,  '^  Would  you  love  me  if  you  knew  me  ?  "  in 
Mr.  John  Parry's  incomparable  entertainment,  for 
the  resemblance  causes  us  to  smile,  which  under  the 
circumstances  is  inappropriate,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
'^  What  is  the  name  of  toe  song  Mr.  C.  is  singing  ?  ** 
inqmres  a  deaf  old  dowager  sitting  next  to  us.  We 
whisper  the  title  with  bated  breath,  for  the  question 
has  reached  Mr.  C.'s  ears,  and  he  is  looking  daggers 
at  the  interruption ;  **  *•  Broken  Harp  Strings,' "  re- 
turns our  fiiend ;  ^*  dear  me,  what  a  very  odd  title ! " 
We  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  the  mis- 
take. But  Mr.  C.  sings  Italian  as  well  as  English, 
and  afler  a  vast  amount  of  coaxing  from  l^irs.  reni- 
wistle,  consents  to  give  us  his  idea  of  "  Fra  poco," 
of  which  we  will  merely  say  that  it  is  indisputably 


his  own.  **  Thank  you  so  very  much,  that  is  indeed 
a  treat,"  is  heard  at  its  conclusion,  in  excitedly 
grateful  accents,  from  Mrs.  Peniwistle. 

However,  feeble  as  are  Mr.  C.'s  vocal  powers,  we 
infinitely  prefer  him  to  the  **  funny  "  younjg  gentle 
man  to  whom  we  now  are  oompeUed  to  listen.  A 
more  dismal  performance  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
We  can  laugh  as  heartily  as  most  people,  but  just 
now  we  foel  far  more  inclined  to  cry,  such  an  utter 
simpleton  is  Mr.  D.  making  of  himself.  And  yet 
hair  the  room  is  in  convulsions,  and  one  young  lady, 
whose  intense  appreciation  of  Mr.  D.'s  comic  powers 
threatens  to  temunate  in  hysterics,  exclaims  apolo- 
getically, '*  He  is  the  drollest  creature  1" 

And  here  we  must  enter  our  emphatic  protest 
against  the  introduction  into  private  circles  of  songs 
originally  composed  for  very  difierent  auditors; 
and  we  strongly  advise  all  would-be  drawing-room 
comic  singers  to  leave  the  music  halls  in  the  undis- 
turbed proprietorship  of  *'  Oh !  Ka  Foozleum  I " 

Well,  we  now  begm  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat, 
and  accordingly  approach  Mrs.  Peniwistle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  ^ood  night,  but  the  conventional  fib  on 
our  lips,  toucmng  the  ^  deli^htfiil  evening  "  we  have 
had,  18  arrested  by  Mrs.  Pemwistle.  **  You  must  not 
dream  of  leaving  us  yet,  Miss  £.  is  just  going  to  give 
*  Ah !  non  Giunge ' ; "  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  down  again.  Miss  £.  is  a  tall,  showy  young 
lady,  with  a  self-satisfied  air  that  seems  to  say,  as  she 
takes  her  seat  at  the  piano,  "  I  know  I  am  the  prima 
donna  of  the  neighborhood."  Her  pronunciation  is 
a  cruel  injustice  to  the  lovely  *^  lingua  Toscana," 
particularly  observable  in  the  word  "  terra,"  which 
she  calls  **  taira."  She  sings  the  first  part  of  Per- 
siani's  greatest  triumph  in  a  loud,  uniform  tone,  des- 
titute of  the  lights  and  shades  which  the  words  de- 
mand, and  in  the  variations  she  resorts  to  an  expe- 
dient which  is  the  invariable  resource  of  aspiring 
but  incompetent  singers  of  florid  passages,  e.  g.  she 
ducks  her  nead  at  the  commencement  of  every  rou- 
lade, raising  it  again  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  its 
conclusion.  We  are  sure  our  readers  are  too  famil- 
iar with  this  manceuvre  to  require  further  explanar 
tion.  The  final  crash  comes,  all  is  over,  and  we  go 
home  and  betake  ourselves  forthwith  to  our  snug- 
gery. There,  ensconced  in  our  arm-chair,  by  a  good 
fire,  and  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  wo  ask  our- 
selves. Has  this  evening  solved  the  Question  with 
which  we  started  ?  Assuredly  it  has.  The  cause  of 
the  acute  suffering  which  our  ears  have  undeigone 
to-night  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Not  one  amateur  in  a  hundred  really  learns  music 
It  mi^ht  at  first  seem  strange  that  this  remark  should 
especially  apply  to  lady  amateurs,  as  music  is  made 
a  sine  qua  non  in  nearly  every  school-room.  Bqt 
what  is  the  course  pursued  ?  A  certain  amount  of 
strumming  on  the  piano,  which,  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  cases,  results  in  an  utter  inability  to  play  any 
but  the  most  trivial  compositions  correctly,  if  even 
so  much  as  that  be  accomplished ;  and  when  singing 
is  attempted,  the  evil  is  magnified  tenfold.  A  few 
lessons  mm  some  first-rate  master  to  finish  what  hai 
never  been  properly  begun,  generally  supplement  the 
instructions  of  the  governess  or  the  inferior  teacherj 
and  nothing  more  is  considered  necessary.  Jual 
contrast  this  with  the  education  of  professionals. 

We  hear  a  lady  exclaim  somewhat  indignantlvj 
**  I  don't  want  my  daughter  to  sing  like  a  professioniuj 
I  only  wish  her  to  sing  in  a  quiet,  unpretending  wed 
to  gire  pleasure  to  her  friencfs."  Ah !  my  dear  maa 
am,  that  is  the  very  point  we  arc  discussing.  HoU 
can  bad  singing  give  pleasure  to  anybody  ?    Aii( 
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how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  bad  without  practice, 
—  real  hard  practice,  which  means  something  more 
than  running  up  and  down  a  scale  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  flying  off  to  a  song,  and  going 
straight  throogh  it  without  any  study  of  the  di^ 
ficult  passages.  It  is  amply  for  want  of  proper  train- 
ing that  so  many  young  ladies  victimize  us  when 
Ihey  attempt  to  sine.  Happily  there  are  some 
bright  exceptions.  We  can  call  to  mind  two  sisters, 
whose  singing,  both  of  duets  and  solos,  it  delights 
us  to  listen  to ;  but  exceptions  only  prove  the  nue. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  mercilessly  amateur 
young  ladies  will  criticise  their  professional  sistere. 
**  O  dear !  we  had  that  dreadful  Miss  Skremer, 
really  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sing ! "  Now 
very  possibly  poor  Miss  Skremer  may  be  an  indif- 
ferent performer,  but  it  has  probably  cost  her  years 
of  incessant  study  and  hard  work  to  qualify  her  for 
sinking  at  all  in  public,  and  we  suspect  that  her  fair 
critic  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  her  place. 
The  best  amateur  we  ever  heard  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  sing  anything  but  exercises  for  two  whole 
years. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  is,  that  though 
so  keenly  alive  to  the  shortcommgs  of  others,  young 
ladies  must  certainly  be  deaf  to  their  own.  How 
^e  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  after  hearing 
any  great  singer,  they  rush  immediately  to  the  music- 
shop  to  procure  her  new  song  ? 

To  give  an  instance :  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first 
great  sensation  in  **  Robert  le  Diable,**  and  there- 
upon **  Quando  lascio  la  Normandia''  fi)rmed  part 
of  every  young  lady's  repertoire  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

And  no  less  is  constant  practice  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  part-songs.  The  marvellous 
precision  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  is  the  result  of 
going  over  and  over  each  glee  and  madrigal  with 
unflagging  perseverance.  We  are  not  unreasonable ; 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  a  Jenny  Lind  or  an  Alboni, 
a  Santlcy  or  a  Sims  Reeves  amongst  our  amateurs, 
but  we  do  expect  such  an  amount  of  care  and  pains 
to  be  bestowed  in  the  culture  of  the  most  deliglitful 
of  all  accomplishments,  as  shall  make  us  eager^'  an- 
ticipate, and  gladly  accept,  all  invitations  to  $oirees 
where  we  may  expect  ^  a  little  music." 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Rumors  are  still  flying  about  respecting  the  au- 
thorship of  *^Ecce  Homo,"  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  says  the  London  Saturday  Review,  that  the 
well-kept  secret  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
lai^e  ssue  of  the  work.  We  learn  fix>m  various  book- 
sellers that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  second  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  intending  purchaser  is,  ^*  Do  you 
Imow  who  is  the  author  ?  "  r^ow,  as  blank  ignorance 
would  never  do  in  a  bookshop,  various  tradesmen 
have  selected  several  distingmshed  individuals  as 
the  author  whom  they  believe,  in  their  own  minds, 
to  have  written  the  book.  yice-Chancellor  Page 
Wood  was  early  chosen  for  the  post ;  then  came  Mr. 
George  Waring,  of  Magdalen  Hall.  A  later  favor- 
ite was  Professor  Goldwm  Smith,  and  his  recent  vis- 
it to  America  and  sojourn  with  Emerson  has  been 
dwelt  upon  with  considerable  gusto,  as  throwing 
some  ligDt  upon  the  authorship.  The  last  favorite 
will  strULe  many  persons  with  surprise.  It  is  no  oth- 
er than  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  whom  many 
persons  in  Paternoster  Row  roundly  assert  wrote  the 
Dook  in  French,  and  then  sanctioned  its  translation 
into  English  t 


The  Saxon  people  are  burying  their  money  in 
the  earth,  through  dread  of  the  plonderiiig  by 
friends  and  enenues  that  will  b^;in  if  their  ooontry 
becomes  a  battle-ground  between  the  ProsstanB  and 
the  Austrians. 

Thb  London  Reader  says  that  ''the  cdebraled 
Cancale  oyster-beds  have  been  visited  by  the  opter- 
pest,  and  the  once  nutritious  bivalves  are  no  longer 
a  tempting  esculent,  but  a  certain  poison.  When 
the  celebrated  Mdlle.  Rachel  died,  her  sister  aban- 
doned the  sta^  and  took  to  oyster^ireedii^  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  renting  a  pare  aux  hintres  in 
Mount  St.  Michael's  Bay.  The  oyster-pest  from 
Cancale  spread,  and  her  oyster-beds  have  beeome 
depopulated.  She  has,  in  consequence,  obtained 
from  the  IVefect  of  La  Manche  the  conceasicMi  of  a 
fresh  bed,  known  as  Le  Bane  des  PendttB,  near 
Regneville.  Here  she  intends  laying  down  the 
gigantic  American  horseshoe  oyster,  a  luxury  hith- 
erto untried  in  Europe,  admirable  for  all  culinary 
purposes,  but  lacking  much  of  the  delicacy  ol*  our 
fiivorite  Native." 

If  swindlers  were  more  fiuniliar  with  science, 
frauds  of  a  serious  nature  would  indeed  be  fireqnent. 
Fancy,  for  example,  a  bill  at  three  months'  date, 
written  in  ink  which  completely  disappeared  in  as 
many  weeks !  Such  a  thing  is  not  impossible.  But 
a  more  possible  firaud  has  b^n  shown  to  the  French 
Academy  at  one  of  its  late  sitting  by  a  distin- 
guished savant,  M.  Frenny  ^exhibited  a  diamond 
weighing  about  four  grammes,  which,  under  its  or- 
dinary condition,  is  slightly  tinted  yellow;  bat 
which,  when  submitted  to  a  high  temperature,  aa^ 
sumes  a  rose  tint,  which  it  possesses  for  several  days, 
only  gradually  being  restored  to  its  orig^inal  hoe. 
The  cuamond,  which,  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  had 
the  rose  color,  was  kept  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Insti- 
tute until  the  next  meeting,  when  its  original  yel- 
lowish tint  was  restored.  ]Sow,  the  price  of  an  ordi- 
nary diamond  of  the  weight  we  have  mentioned 
would  be  about  60,000  francs ;  but,  with  the  deli- 
cate rose  tint,  it  would  be  worth  three  times  as 
much !  This  peculiar  change  having  been  observed, 
it  may  be  qui  te  legitimate  to  ascertain  if  any  other  dia- 
mon<te  possess  this  chameleon-like  accomplishment 

A  WRITER  in  Hardwicf^s  Science  Gossip  fuimsha 
the  following  charming ,  little  essay  touching  the 
French  Mangold. 

"  This  plant  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
named  in  France  Souci  de  Jardin ;  in  Germany, 
Goedblume.  Loudon  says,  *The  Mari^ld  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1572,  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  named  Calendula,  because  it  may  be 
fbuna  in  flower  during  the  calends  of  every  month.' 
According  to  Linnaeus,  these  flowers  are  found  open 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  after> 
noon.  BuUein,  who  wrote  in  1562,  mentions,  *The 
Marigold  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  named  Caltka 
or  Calendula,  because  it  flowereth  in  the  kalends  of 
the  year,  and  is  named  Solsequinum  because  it  open- 
eth  his  flower  and  tumeth  at  day  after  the  sun,  and 
closeth  in  his  golden  beams  at  night.  The  flowers 
wiU  change  the  hair  and  make  it  yellow.'  It  is  the 
corolla  that  yields  a  fine  orange  color.  In  the  olden 
time,  good  housewifes  extracted  this  juice  to  color 
cheese.  It  seems  evident  the  French  Marigold  was 
a  new  and  interesting  flower  in  the  i^ign  c?  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  Bacon's  *  Essay  on  Gardens,'  the 
French  Marigold  is  included  in  his  list  of  flowers  for 
May  or  June.  May  we  not,  then,  conclude  it  flonor- 
ished  in  Shakespeare's  garden  at  New  Hace,  where, 
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doubtless,  he  observed  the  habits  he  has  so  truthful- 
ly and  poetically  described  ?    For  instance : 

**  The  Marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  ion,  and  with 
him  rises  weeping." 

This  beautifol  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  plants 
Shakespeare  elsewhere  completes,  when  ne  describes 
the  Mangold  waking  at  morning :  — 

**  And  winking  Marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes." 

Again  he  sings :  — 

**  Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  hnye  sheathed  their  light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day.'* 

The  name  of  French  Marigold  was  probably  given 
to  this  flower  in  consequence  of  its  having  reached 
England  from  the  South  of  Europe  through 
France.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  why  our  lively 
neighbors  gave  the  melancholy  name  of  **  Sauci  ae 
Jardin  "  to  this  bright-looking  flower !  The  Mari- 
cold  is  now  superseded  by  the  numerous  new  flowers 
introduced  into  our  gardens.  Yet  its  banishment 
may  be  regretted ;  the  French  Marigold  is  rich  in 
color,  regular  in  form,  and  its  scent  particularly  re- 
freshing when  the  morning  dew  is  on  the  leaves.  In 
addition  to  these  attractions,  methinks,  we  should 
cherish  a  flower  that  our  great  Shakespeare  admired, 
and  sang  of  so  poetically." 

M.  CouRBET,  the  French  artist,  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  awakes  one  fine  morning  to 
find  himself  famous.  For  several  years  past,  says 
the  Pall  Mall  GazeUey  he  has  been  painting  pictures 
which  only  now  and  then  were  admitted  at  the 
salony  and  of  which  nobody  took  any  notice.  But 
the  tide  that  leads  on  to  fortune  has  come  at  last. 
This  year  he  sends  his  "  La  Femme  au  Perroquet " 
to  the  Exhibition  and  all  at  once  finds  himself  the 
fashion  of  the  hour.  He  sells  this  painting  for 
7,000  fr.  A  stockbroker  gives  him  15,000  fr.  Tor  a 
landscape,  also  in  the  salorij  called  ^  La  Remise  des 
Chevreuils,"  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  commis- 
sion on  equally  good  terms  for  a  picture  of  a  naked 
Eve  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  nude  figure  teas- 
ing the  parrot.  The  "  Femmes  Damndes,"  a  paint- 
ing which  was  refused  by  the  hanmng  committee 
three  years  ago,  has  also  been  sold  for  12,000  fr., 
and  several  landscapes  at  from  5,000  to  12,000  fr. 
Courbet's  studio  is  crowded  daily  with  aristocratic 
visitors,  and  commissions  pour  in  on  him  that  will 
keep  him  busy  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a  story 
that  contrasts  curiously  with  that  of  poor  Holtzapfel, 
who  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  the  other  week  because 
he  had  been  painting  for  years  without  any  recog- 
nition of  merit  and  had  his  pictures  of  this  year  re- 
jected at  the  .ncUon,  Courbet's  case  looked  just  as 
bad,  only  he  lived  on,  and  the  lucky  day,  it  turns 
out,  was  close  at  hand. 

Some  very  rare  books  from  the  famous  library  of 
Count  Libri,  and  other  collections,  have  just  been 
sold  in  London.  Conspicuous  in  the  gathering  were 
some  most  interesting  bhakespeariana  and  old  plays. 
These  are  nearly  all  accompanied  by  anecdotes  and 
bibliographical  descriptions  in  the  catalogue.  Con- 
cerning an  editioft  of  the  *^  Merchant  Sf  Venice," 
bearing  date  1652,  it  is  said:  ^*  This  is  the  edition 
of  1687,  with  a  new  title,  a  circumstance  which  es- 
caped the  bibliographers  of  Shakespeare  for  about 
a  century.  The  text  was  printea  for  Laurence 
Hayes,  the  successor  of  Thomas  Hayes,  or  Heyes, 
who  held  the  copyright.  It  has  some  peculiar 
readings,  and  a  list  of  actors'  names,  which  list  has 
been   repeatedly  en'oneously  ascribed  to  Rowe." 


Of  a  copy  of  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,  printed  by  J. 
B.  for  Doger  Jackson,  1624,"  a  curious  circumstance 
is  told,  fi  appean  that  this  copy  was  ^  \ery  fine," 
with  the  exception  of  the  woodcut  and  miprint 
upon  the  title  having  been  cut  out  and,  replaced. 
While  in  the  hands  of  a  former  possessor  who  had 
a  fancy  for  collecting  the  woodcut  devices  of  print- 
ers, the  piece  alluded  to  was  cut  out  from  the  title 
and  placed  in  a  volume  devoted  to  such  collections ; 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the 
identical  piece  was  found,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
Mr.  Bedrord,  the  bookbinder,  well  known  for  his 
skill  in  repairing  volumes.  This  edition  of  the 
*'  Rape  of  Lucrece  "  is  of  excessive  rarity,  no  copy 
having  been  in  the  fiunous  collection  of  Mr.  Daniell, 
nor  in  any  other  which  has  occurred  fbr  sale  of  late 
years.  Another  feature  with  ^  Sbakespeariana " 
was  the  Shakespeare  Forgeries  and  Controversy,  — 
William  Henry  Ireland's  own  collections,  the  first  lot 
of  which  was  the  original  forgeries  to  *^  Miscel- 
laneous Papers  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,"  and  containing,  amongst  other 
make-believes,  **  a  lock  of  Ann  Hathaway's  hair  1 " 

Under  the  title  of  **  The  Confessions  of  Cousin 
Amy,"  the  heroine  of  Tennj'son's  "  Locksley  Hall," 
contributes  an  amusing  page  to  London  Fun. 

^  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  never 
cared  very  much  for  Alfred ;  except,  of  course,  as  a 
cousin.  Our  mode  of  living  at  Locksley  Hall  was 
now  and  then  a  trifle  dull,  you  see ;  and  I  found  it 
a  pleasant  relief  to  get  verses  written  in  my  album, 
or  to  have  the  leaves  of  my  music-book  turned  over 
when  I  chose  to  play  the  *  Harmonious  Blacksmith 
with  Variations,'  the  March  in  Blue  Beards  and  the 
*  Minuet  de  la  Cowr*  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  could 
perform  these  three  pieces  with  great  fluency  and 
expression  ;  it  was,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  I  could  perform  no  others.  The  composition  of 
the  *  Harmonious  Blacksmith '  has  been  attributed, 
by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  to  Handel ;  and 
that  of  the  March  in  Blue  Beard  is  assigned  with 
equal  unanimity  to  Afichael  Kelly ;  but  &e  author- 
ship of  the  Court  Minuet  remains  veiled  in  the  mists 
of  obscurity.  But  I  will  now  resume  the  history  of 
my  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  young  Al- 
fred, beginning  at  the  beginning. 

**  This  poor  boy's  father  was  kuled  in  the  Mahratta 
war ;  and  my  beloved  parents —  the  kindest  parents 
that  ever  breathed  —  took  charge  of  the  orphan. 
It  was  no  easy  taak,  I  should  think,  to  so  superintend 
the  education  of  such  a  yain,  forward,  self-willed,  and 
passionate  child.  The  earliest  thing  I  remember 
about  him  is  that  he  caught  a  severe  influenza 
through  standing  at  the  open  staircase  window  sev- 
eral nights  in  succession,  to  watch  the  great  Orion 
sloping  slowly  to  the  west.  Nobody  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  would  have  selected  for  these  noctur- 
nal experiments  a  constellation  which  is  only  visible 
during  the  coldest  months  in  the  whole  year.  My 
cousin's  temper  was  not  improved  by  illness,  a^  yon 
may  imagine;  and  it  was  upon  my  devoted  head 
that  his  displays  of  petulance  usually  fell.  I  perse- 
vered in  my  attentions  to  the  wayward  invalid 
nevertheless ;  and  ultimately  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  arrowrooted  into  health  again. 

"  Years  rolled  by  in  alternate  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations, until  I  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  My 
cousin  Alfred  was  about  a  twelvemonth  older;  it 
was  consequently  high  time  that  he  should  select 
some  trade  or  profession.  Any  lad  with  an  atom  of 
spirit  would,  long  before  that  age,  have  preferred 
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earning  aa  honest  livelihood  by  his  own  exerUons 
to  living  in  depcnadence  upon  his  relatives ;  but  the 
notion  of  haid  work  was  distastelbl  to  this  impetu- 
ous youth.  He  must  needs  become  a  poet,  —  a  re- 
solve which  was  coafirmed  hj  mv  thoughtless  ap- 
proval of  some  verses  he  bifid  lately  written.  I 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  outright  on  his  con- 
fessing to  me  that  he  entertained  serious  hopes  of 
being  made  Poet  Laureate  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Worasworth.  Such  presumption  would  have  been 
inexpressibly  comical  had  it  not  been  inexpressibly 
painml.  Another  proof  of  this  young  man's  mod- 
esty may  be  found  m  the  fact  of  his  proposing  that 
I  should  become  his  wife.  Excessively  probable, 
forsooth,  that  Miss  Amy  Locksley,  the  future  chSUe- 
laine  of  Locksley , Half,  would  unite  her  destiny  to 
that  of  a  penniless  and  obscure  scribbler  1  I  returned 
an  evasive  answer,  which  saved  me,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  a  terrific  outburst  of  abuse  and  vituperation. 
Certainly  I  told  no  falsehood  in  saying  that  I  loved 
him ;  for  I  did  love  him  —  as  a  cousin.  Anything 
beyond  that  was,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

'^  About  a  month  after  this  occurrence,  Alfred  went 
up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  point  of  his 
pen.  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  matrimonial  inten- 
tions had  not  been  confided  to  my  parents.  With 
fljl  his  faults  (and  they  were  many)  my  cousin  was 
not  sufficiently  heartless  to  inflict  that  pang  upon  his 
benefactors ;  and  the  love-passages  between  us  were 
kept  a  profound  secret  We  corresponded  regularly 
for  some  time ;  but  our  letters  very  soon  bc^an  to 
decrease  in  length  and  interest.  Alfred  was  evi- 
dently absorbed  in  the  society  of  artists,  munciaiis, 
and  men  of  letters ;  and  I  was  equally  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  my  approaching  marriage.  The 
match  was  in  every  respect  a  good  one ;  and  I  have 
never  yet  found  cause  in  it  for  one  moment's  regret, 
aft»r  twenty-five  years  of  unalloyed  happiness.  My 
dear  husband's  tastes  are  sim{>le  ;  and  nis  chief  in- 
terests, apart  from  those  which  concern  my  own 
comfort  and  the  education  of  our  children,  appear 
to  be  centred  in  his  doe  and  his  horse.  I  am  thank- 
fril  that  my  father  and  mother  were  spared  to  wit- 
ness our  domestic  felicity  before  they  were  borne 
away  to  sleep  their  last  sleep  in  the  nmily  vault  of 
the  Ixxsksle)^ 

**  Of  Alfred  I  have  seen  and  heard  nothing  since 
a  year  after  my  marriage.  At  that  period  he  was 
discovered  prowling  about  our  park  by  one  of  the 
fi>otmen.  On  being  invited  by  tne  man  to  step  into 
liie  servants'  hall  and  take  some  refreshment,  he 
angrily  declined.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  seen 
at  the  Locksley  Arms,  down  in  the  village,  in  the 
company  of  several  dissolute  authors,  who  amused 
themselves  by  blowing  on  the  bugle-horn,  and  drink- 
ing considerably  more  than  was  good  for  them. 

^*  Bf  the  way,  I  have  heard  it  vaguely  rumored 
that  my  cousin  has  lately  thought  proper  to  publish 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations  and  (»lumnio8  respect- 
ing myself,  my  parents,  and  my  husband.  1  can 
assure  him  that  ne  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
use  he  pleases  of  our  names ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  a  dinner  by  more 
honest  and  reputable  means.  M^  intimate  friend, 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  has  informed  me  that 
I  am  not  the  only  sufF^rer  from  these  vindictive 
attacks.  Should  their  author  ever  attain,  as  he 
once  fondly  hoped,  the  dignity  of  the  Laureateship, 
I  trust  that  he  will,  at  least,  pay  to  the  highest  lady 
in  the  land  the  compliment  of  confining  ms  person- 
alities in  future  to  offenders  of  his  own  sex." 


THE  JUNE  DREAM. 

A  OABDBN  in  the  burning  noon. 
Green  with  the  tender  green  of  June, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
A^ednst  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold,  — 
A  g^irden  frdl  of  flowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light! 

There,  while  the  restless  shadows  play 
Upon  the  grass,  one  comes  to-day 
Musing  and  slow,  but  fiiir  of  fiice, 
Gentle  and  winning  as  a  Grace, 
Bosy  and  beautiful  to  see, 
And  in  the  June  of  life  is  she. 

Among  the  flowen  and  by  the  trees 
She  comes,  yet  tree  nor  flower  sees, — 
In  vain  die  golden  pansy  blows, 
Vainly  the  passion-hearted  rose. 
And — trembling  in  the  gusty  swells  — 
The  campanula's  purple  bells. 

These  in  her  frmcies  have  no  part: 
She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart, 
And  ever,  while  around  her  flows 
A  silken  ripple  as  she  goes, 
The  sound  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes 
And  helps  the  pictures  tibat  she  makes. 

Wide  underneath  the  June-blue  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie, 
And  with  the  opal's  changeful  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change. 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  ^ows  in  its  unrest. 

And  on  the  far  horizon  —  white 
A  sail  is  shining  in  the  light, 
And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 
That  trembles  in  the  shinomering  trees, 
It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 
Hurries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  stram, 
The  sail  is  wet  with  sprayinc  rain ; 
But  o'er  the  side  one  scans  the  foam. 
And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  home. 
And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  pressed, 
Still  seems  to  throb  against  his  breast 

O,  brave  young  sailor!  Eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true; 
And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  salt  sea-brine  are  wet, 
And  in  that  peach-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  bums  can  never  bum  with  shame ! 

In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  truth  can  never  part,  — 
She  fears  the  flush  of  angry  skies, 
The  winds  that  roar,  the  waves  that  rise, 
Wreck,  death,  whatever  ill  m^  be, 
But,  no,  she  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A  tender  melancholy  lies, 

A  shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  flowers 

She  thinks  of  the  departed  hours,  — 

Begret  her  loving  heart  must  bear 

But  aniFuish  has  no  portion  there. 

^^  ^  W.  S. 
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THE  CIGAB  SHIP. 

We  take  tickets  at  Fenchurch  Street  for  Poplar  i 
alhd  as  we  gjo  upon  the  platform,  perceire  at  once 
Uiat  we  are  in  seaport  London ;  none  of  onr  feUow- 
passencers  are  holiday-makers,  and  all  seem  to  hare 
something;  to  do  in  the  shipping  or  manufacturing 
line.  l%e  occupants  of  our  compartment  are  not 
even  inclined  to  lose  the  fifteen  minutes  which  our 
journey  will  consume.  One  old  gentleman  in  the 
opposite  comer  is  studying  a  blue  book,  on  the  cover 
of  which  I  see  "  Merchant  Seamen's  Act " ;  and  a 
young  man,  a  draughtsman  to  some  ship-builder,  I 
suppose,  is  busily  unrolling  some  drawings,  to  make 
them  up  into  a  smaller  roU.  The  only  exceptions 
to  the  general  assiduity  are  myself  and  the  merchant 
captain  next  me.  I  suppose  his  ship  is  being  repaired, 
£or  he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  ao  or  care  for,  and 
he  and  I  soon  get  into  conversation.^  He  begins  by 
asking,  "  Have  ^ou  seen  the  cigar-ship  ?  " 

**  No,  I  am  going  to  see  her.  What  do  you  think 
ofher?'* 

^  Why,"  savs  our  ci^>tain,  "  I  think  she  looks  like 
notlung  else  but  a  whale  with  a  Greenwich  boat  on 
her  back." 

"^  What  dd  yt)u  think  of  her  seagoing  qualities  ?  " 

<*  I  think  she  is  seaworthy  as  far  as  tne  Nore ;  but 
if  she  ever  gets  into  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  abe  11 
roll  like  Jack  ashore  just  paid  off." 

**  But,  sir,"  interrupts  the  draughtsman,  who  has 
now  arranged  his  roll  to  his  satisfaction,  *'  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  weights,  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  brought  so  low  that  she  will  not  roll  more  than 
any  other  ship.  I  think  her  worst  &ult  will  be  pitch- 
ing, there  being  so  little  of  the  ends  under  water  to 
support  their  great  weight." 

**  O  ^es,"  replies  the  captain,  "  I  know  very  well 
you  shipbuilders  think  that  by  your  calculations  you 
can  find  out  just  how  a  ship  wiU  behave  at  sea.  But 
put  you  aboard  my  craft  in  a  gale,  under  close-reefed 
topsails,  and  you'd  find  out  how  little  you  knew. 
Why,  you  would  n't  be  able  to  tell  the  sky  fix>m  the 
water.^ 

After  a  minute  or  two,  our  captain  resumes,  in  a 
milder  tone,  "  What  reasons  have  you,  sir,  for  think- 
ing that  the  Boss  Winans  will  be  steady  ?  " 

^  My  opinions  afl  to  the  seagoing  qualities  of  ves- 
sels are  only  formed  by  comparing  their  respective 
forms;  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  other  knowledge, 
as  I  have  never  been  to  sea  beyond  Margate ;  but  I 
should  say  that,  as  the  cigar-ship  is  not  really  so 
much  unUke  other  ships  in  form  as  she  appears  to 
be,  she  will  not  be  so  much  unlike  them  in  perform- 
ance at  you  anticipate." 


"  What,"  says  the  captain,  ^  not  unlike  other  ships  I 
That 's  a  new  theory.  I  never  saw  the  steamer  tnat 
I  ^ould  not  rather  sail  to  Australia  in  than  take 
this  new-&ngled  ship  across  the  Channel." 

.^  Well,  you  know,  captain,  that  the  form  of  the 
vessel  above  water  haa  nothing  to  do  with  her  sta- 
bility^ ;  and  if  you  take  the  piece  of  the  cigar-ship 
that  is  below  the  water,  and  compare  it  with  twenty 
different  models  of  yachts,  you  will  find  at  least  two 
or  three  which  only  differ  from  it  in  having  a  keel 
and  cutwater.  She  will  certainly  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  go  off  to  leeward  when  under  sail,  through 
having  no  projecting  keel  to  keep  her  up  to  the 
wind ;  but  1  do  not  see  that  her  want  of  xeel  will 
affect  her  speed  in  steaming ;  and  it  will  certainly 
not  affect  her  stability  to  a  greater  extent  than  can 
be  set  right  by  ballast." 

'*  Weu,  you  may  be  right  about  it,"  says  the  cap- 
tain; *'but  she  will  be  very  awkward  to  manage, 
having  such  a  small  deck ;  and,  at  the  best,  her  pe- 
culiar form  does  her  no  good,  and  is  only  a  piece  of 
fancy  on  the  part  of  her  desiffner." 

But  we  are  now  at  Poplar;  and  a  walk,  first 
through  narrow  streets,  wnere  boat-builders,  and 
oakum-dealers,  and  pump-makers,  and  carvers  of 
ships'  figure-heads  work  and  live, — and  past  that 
old  house  once  inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  but 
now  a  greengrocer's  shop,  with  nothing  but  pieces 
of  worm-eaten  battered  carving  here  and  there  to 
show  what  it  once  was, — ana  then  by  the  river- 
side, —  and  then  across  the  gates  which  let  ships  in 
and  out  of  the  docks,  —  and  then  along  the  wharfit, 
where  piles  of  timber  are  heaped  up,  enough,  one 
would  suppose,  to  build  ships  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  behold  we  are  close  to  the  cigar-ship,  and 
have  only  to  cross  a  bridge  to  be  alongside.  And 
what  do  we  think  of  her  ?  Is  she  like  a  cigar,  or  will 
our  merchant-captain's  simile  describe  her  ?  Lna^ 
ine  a  cigar  much  laiger  than  Anak  or  Chang  woukI 
care  about  smoking,  —  indeed,  longer  than  any  of 
our  river-steamers ;  not  exacUy  the  shape  of  an  oi^ 
dinary  cigar,  having  no  blunt  end,  but  a  point  at 
each  end.  Now,  t^e  a  small  steamer,  and  cut  off 
all  the  part  below  water,  and  place  the  remaining 
upper  part  on  the  middle  of  the  ciffar,  and  you  have 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  £rm  of  the  cigar- 
ship. 

Before  we  go  on  board,  we  notice  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  end  what  app^<ur  to  be,  and  are 
really,  ihejins  of  the  ship.  Ijiree  metal  blades  are 
vinbie  near  each  end,  and  three  more,  we  are  told, 
are  out  of  sight  under  water.  Each  set  of  blades,  or 
fans,  forms  a  screw-propeller,  it  beine  intended  that 
the  vessel  shall  go  ahead  or  artem  with  equal  fiicility. 
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Tbe  propeUen  differ  In  nuay  respacte  tram  the  screw 
of  an  ordiDaiy  veesel,  — '  in  IlierB  being  one  at  each 
end  of  the  ship,  in  half  of  each  bein^  out  the  water, 
whereat  uaiuUly  the  nhok  is  immersed,  and  alio  in 
tbe  pecnliar  waj  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  ship.  The  engineers  say  that  their  mi  blades,  of 
which,  as  they  revolve,  three  will  be  always  immersed, 
will  do  the  same  work  aa  the  three  blades  of  an  or- 
dinary Krew.  Those  pointed  piecea  beyond  the 
screwB  are  to  divide  the  water  as  the  ship  goes  ahead 
or  astern ;  they  turn  round  with  the  fans,  the  whole 
revolving  with  an  axis  or  "  shaft,"  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  turning  about  a  straight 
line  drawn  iroin  point  !«  point  of  the  cigar.  The 
ship  really  ends  inside  of  the  screws,  and,  divested 
of  the  screws  and  points,  would  look  like  a  cigar 
with  two  blunt  ends ;  but  the  form  of  the  vessel  ap- 
pears perfect  to  the  point,  and  the  blades  seem  to 
have  been  thrust  in  to  the  surface.  like  the  &ns 
of  a  fish,  they  are  so  evidently  not  parts  of  the  sur- 
face as  not  to  take  off  the  effects  oi^its  curvature. 

On  board  the  ship,  we  are  first  shown  the  etigine- 
room.  We  go  down  a  staircase  so  eonatrueted  as  to 
put  our  hats  in  imminent  danger  of  being  knocked 
in  or  ofi*,  and  find  ourselves  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
gine, which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  ship.  What 
an  intricate  maze  of  pipes  and  rods  and  eranks,  all 
polished  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection  !  Ev- 
e^  cubic  inch  appeara  to  have  been  made  some  use 
of;  and  when  the  engioeer,  who  has  volunteered  to 
iitoii  us  the  engines,  lifts  up  a  piece  of  iron  in  the 
fiooring,  we  see  that  the  small  place  beneath  is  full 
of  ppes  and  taps  abo.  "  Our  great  difficulty,"  says 
he,  "  has  been  to  find  room  for  everything ;  we  never 
fitted  engines  of  such  great  power  in  so  small  a  space. 
You  can  see  here,"  he  resumes,  "the  way  in  which 
the  ship  is  put  together.  This,  which  you  can  touch, 
is  the  half-inch  outside  plating.  What  would  they 
have  said  a  few  years  ago  to  having  ships  half  an 
inch  thick ! " 

He  informs  us  that  these  half-inch  flat  iron  plates 
form  the  skin  of  tbe  ship,  and  are  kept  out  to  their 
curved  form  by  iron  rits,  which,  in  the  ends  of  the 
vessel,  are  complete  circles ;  but  here,  where  we  are 
roofed  in  bf  a  deck,  they  form  three  parts  of  a  cii^ 
cle,  and  the  ends  turn  up,  and  make  tbe  upper  boat- 
shaped  portion  of  the  ship.  The  riha  are  formed  of 
what  are  technically  called  angle-irons,  a  sectior  ''  ~ 
ing  an  ancle,  each  of  whose  two  bounding  lim 
alwut  half  an  inch  thick.  An  idea  of  the  form  of 
one  of  these  ribs  may  be  obtained  by  half  opening  a 
book,  first  dividing  the  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the 
book.  One  of  the  covers  with  its  lej^es  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  leaf  of  the  rib  which  is  next 
tbe  skin,  the  other  the  loaf  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  imparts  the  strength  required  to  keep  the 
skin  in  its  proper  form.  The  advantage  of  this  form 
of  rib  appears  to  be,  that  it  can  be  ea«ly  fastened  to 
the  skin  by  rivets.  The  ribs  in  the  engine-room  are 
placed  about  a  ystrd  and  a  half  apart,  that  being  the 
largest  compartment  of  the  ship,  and  idso  being  sub- 
jected to  great  strvns  by  tl^  motion  of  the  en- 
poes. 

Aa  the  engine  is  only  iniererting  through  beii% 
.  fitted  in  M  small  a  space,  we  do  not  spend  much 
"T  it,  but  ask  our  guide  to  show  us  the  nc\t 
oent.     He  says  we  next  is  the  stokehole; 
jbm  inouDt  the  staircase,  and  go  down  a  still  more 
"^imtt  descent  into  a  box  about  three  or  four  yards 
Wa  notice  four  furnaces,  two  on  the  fore 

9  two  on  tbe  after  ride.    "  Yoa  abe'  sayi  our 
a,  ■■  there  is  not  much  mom  tor  stoking,  and  I 


do  the  coals  come  fiwn?"  I  inqaiTe. 
"  Tbe  coal-bunkeis  at  tbe  side  Mem  very  bduU* 

"  0,  they  are  stowed  under  the  saloons  and  c^ 
ins;  but  we  can  eetattbem  from  faei«.  PeihapsyM 
have  seen  an  ateifrd  drawing  of  the  ship  in  nac 
shop-windows  in  the  city.  The  artist  appeui  to 
have  seen  your  difficulty,  and  has  shown  tbe  coali  it 
the  points  beyond  the  screw.  It  is  true  ws  nugbl 
have  filled  the  pcunta  with  coals,  but  we  aliimld  ner- 
er  have  been  able  to  get  them  ont' 

I  renukrk  that  they  seam  to  have  a  v«i7  snail  ^SM 
for  water  in  tbe  b^er. 

"  Yes,  only  three  inches  all  rotind  the  fbrnscs; 
and  so  onr  pumping  arrangementB  have  to  b«  rtrj 
carefully  oontrit^,  so  that  the  bmlera  shall  be  SDeiI 
as  rapidly  as  the  water  ia  turned  into  steim.  I 
must  introduce  you  to  the  donkey.  Ibis  BnaO  a- 
gine  in  the  comer ;  his  duty  ia  lo  pomp  water  iOo 
the  boilers,  and  to  work  the  ventilating  appuatn.* 

"  The  ventilating  apparatus, — where  is  thai?*  1 
ask. 

"  The  part  of  it  which  yoa  can  see  here  is  tfat 
tube  overhead,  and  the  han«I  through  which  it  ip- 

Eara  to  pass.  The  tube  extends  nearly  tbe  whole 
igth  of  the  ship,  and  ^e  small  pipes  cooie^  tbe 
hot  air  into  it  from  the  cabins.  It  emptiei  ilMlf 
into  the  barrel,  in  which  are  revolving  has.  Ik  I 
donkey  turns  the  fans,  and  thus  tbe  air  is  dnini  ost 
of  the  tube,  and  expelled  thruugh  the  openii^  vlucb 
you  see  in  the  barrel.  When  we  fiave  steaui  op.wc 
are  so  hot  here  that  the  heated  air  fivm  the  ulim 
is  cooling,  and  as  we  only  get  the  draught  on  mr 
beads,  it  is  something  like  having  one's  feet  is  ■ 
warm  bath,  and  head  in  a  snow.«tonn." 

"  Aad  I  Buppose  the  donkey  woiks  that  bsOist- 
machine  which  I  have  heard  of  as  one  of  tbe  carios- 
ities of  the  cigar^hip  ?  " 

"  O  no ;  there  ia  another  small  engine  so  m- 
pose,"  answers  the  engineer.  "  Yoa  know,  tbn, 
that  we  have  something  new  in  the  way  of  bJlW. 
It  is  under  the  engine-room,  just  in  the  Diddle  ol 
the  ship,  and  connsts  of  a  pendulum  of  Jead  vdgb- 
ing  about  seventeen  tons.  When  the  ship  ii  U> 
much  over  on  one  side,  we  move  tbe  pendulnni  lo 
the  other,  and  she  is  righted  at  once ;  so  yon  ns  ■* 
shall  not  roll  over  and  over  in  tbe  first  heavy  M 
we  meet,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying  about  la- 
You  have  now  seen  all  I  can  show  you  of  tb«  en- 
gines; I  suppose  you  will  not  care  about  tbe  mlooco, 
which  are  only  painted  and  plded  as  they  tnighl  bt 
in  any  other  yacht,  but  would  prefer  seeiup  the 
novelties  of  the  ship.     If  so,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Cheerfully  accepting  this  oSiir,  we  ascend  to  tis 
deck,  and  m  forward.  Here  is  a  ladder-wij  » llw 
smoking-saloon,  but  just  above  it  we  are  told  to  bu 
for  the  steering  apparatus,  or  rather  the  part  of  il 
which  is  to  be  seen  above  the  deck.  The  cooipifl 
is  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  is  so  smpendeil  "  W 
be  unaffected  bythe  pitching  ofthe8hip,indWM-  | 
iutemiptedly  tell  its  tale  in  storm  and  calm.  "^ 
representative  on  deck  of  tbe  atoering  apparil 
a  brass  handle  and  axle,  the  handle  somelbiag 
a  railway  locomotive  in 
i  horizontally,  the  aile  b 
.e.u..o^  ~...,  ~.  ..E  .re  informed,  extending 
whole  depth  of  the  ship.  It  is  of  course  impewW 
to  put  the  rudder  in  its  nsual  position  at  ''"j'^j' 
of  tbe  ship,  the  stem  in  this  case  being  one  of  IM 
conea  which  revolve  with  the  6ns ;  to  where  wnW 
itbeia»ced,andl»owmoved?   This  was  one  of  W 
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many  problems  the  solution  of  which  the  pecnliar 
form  ot  the  vessel  inTolved.  The  rodders  (ior  there 
is  one  aft,  and  one  fbrward^  are  square  thin  pieces 
of  metal,  and  if  we  conla  see  under  water,  they 
would  appear  to  project  from  the  keeL  One  edge 
touches  it,  and  the  other  three  edges  are  made  sharp 
like  a  knife,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  water. 
The  axle,  of  which  we  can  see  the  upper  end,  runs 
out  through  a  tube  to  form  a  connection  with  the 
middle  ruader,  and  about  it  the  rudder  turns.  And 
having  thus  settled  to  our  satas&ction  the  steering 
question,  we  ask  what  next. 

^The  next  interesting  thinff,"  sajs  our  guide, 
**will  be  the  anchor,  or  rather  uiat  part  of  its  gear 
which  can  be  seen  on  board.  To  see  it,  we  must 
pay  a  visit  to  Jack's  quarters :  here  is  the  boatswain, 
we  will  ask  him  if  we  can  go  there." 

The  boatswain,  on  being  asked,  says  that  Jack  has 
just  finished  his  dinner,  and  if  we  don't  mind  the 
odor  of  pedrsoup,  we  are  at  liberty  to  so;  and  he  '11 
go  with  us,  as  Mr.  Jones  is  wanted  ashore.  As  we 
walk  along  the  deck,  he  informs  me  that  **  We  berth 
the  blue-iaokets  right  aft,  abaft  the  cabins,  and  the 
stokers  ror'ard ;  but  what  you  want  to  see  you  '11 
best  see  in  Jack's  quarters." 

We  aooordinffly  descend  another  ladder,  and  first 
we  notice  a  taUe  in  the  middle  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  compartment  **  That,"  the  boatswain 
informs  us,  ^  is  the  casine  of  the  shaft.  You  know 
how  it  is  just  in  the  middle  all  the  length  of  her,  in 
the  way  everywheres,  and  the  shipwrights  have  had 
to  make  tables,  and  steps  to  ladders  out  of  its  casing, 
an^hing  to  hide  it,  just  as  the  ladies  like  you  to 
think  a  so&  bedstead 's  only  a  sofii.  The  men  use 
that  table  to  mess  on,  and  sfeep  in  the  berths  along 
the  side." 

**  What !  in  those  places  that  look  like  shelves  in 
a  linen-draper's  shop  ^  "     , 

^  Yes ;  there  is  just  height  enough  between  two 
riielves  for  a  man  to  ^t  in  and  drop  down  inside  the 
boarding  in  front,  which  keeps  him  from  rolling  out 
Talk  about  overKsramminff  the  people  that  the  rail- 
ways turn  out  of  their  houses ;  none  of  'em  are 
crammed  like  this  I  know;  but  sailors  are  used  to  it 
But  you  want  to  see  about  our  anchors.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  'em  m^lf.  Our  guv'ner  thinks  they'll 
hold  "her  by  their  weight ;  but  I  don't  think  as  the 
skipper  trusts  to  'em  much,  for  he 's  got  a  pair  of 
others  as  a  stand-by." 

We  cannot  see  anything  like  an  anchor,  and  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  cabin  is  not  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  one;  but  our  guide  does  not 
leave  us  to  wonder  long.  He  shows  us  an  upright 
iron  tube,  something  like  a  small  funnel,  up  which, 
he  tells  us,  the  chain  comes  horn  the  anchor.  An- 
other strange  contrivance  1  The  anchor  is  shaped 
like  a  mushroom,  and  has  a  hole  just  its  shape  cut 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for  it,  so  that  when 
it  is  '*  weighed  "  the  surfiu^e  of  the  ship  is  unbroken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  the  existence  of  an 
anchor.  When  the  ship  is  to  be  anchored,  the 
chain  is  let  eo,  and  the  mushroom  is  dropped  into 
the  water  to  find  a  hold  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  compartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship 
corresponding  to  the  one  we  are  now  in  is  appro^ 
priated  for  &e  stokers.  Although  it  is  much  like 
the  other,  we  go  to  see  it,  passing  on  our  way  the 
cooking-place,  which  is  in  a  nouse  on  the  deck.  We 
are  rewarded  for  our  trouble:  the  doors  between 
this  house  and  the  spaces  on  the- fore-side  of  it  hap- 
pen to  be  now  open,  and  we  can  see  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  vesseL    The  ship  is  divided  into  eight  com- 


partments, the  partitions  being  made  water-tight; 
and  thus  hitherto,  in  going  fi:t>m  one  to  another,  we 
have  had  to  ascend  to  the  deck,  and  descend  by  an- 
other ladder.  But  now  we  cannot  do  this,  as  we 
are  in  the  extremities  of  the  ship,  beyond  the  deck. 
The  remaining  spaces  must  be  entered  through  this, 
and  so  the  usual  contrivance  of  water-tight  doors  is 
adopted,  the  doors  being  shut  upon  india-rubber, 
and  ^screwed  close,  so  that  the  mdia-rubber  com- 
pletely fills  the  joint.  These  compartments  are 
used  for  provisions  and  stores.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  one  to  us  is  the  bulkhead  or  partidon  upon 
which  the  shaft  turns,  and  which  communicates  the 
power  of  the  screw  to  the  ship.  It  is  made  very 
strong,  and  is  ri&idly  connected  with  the  ship,  it  be- 
ing the  part  of  toe  ship  which  first  receives  tne  mov- 
ing force  of  the  screw,  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to 
move  firom  its  position. 

**  And  now  for  the  saloons,"  says  the  boatswain : 
and  accordingly  we  visit  them,  and  see  that  the 
engineer's  descriptipn  is  correct  Everything  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  getting  as  much  accommo- 
dation as  possible  out  of  a  little  space.  The  cabins 
in  which  the  officers  will  eat,  dnnk,  and  sleep  are 
about  the  size  of  a  compartment  of  a  railway  car- 
riage. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Boss  Winans  ?  ** 
'says  our  guide  in  parting ;  **isn't  she  a  queer  fish?  " 

l^thout  expressing  ourselves -in  such  decided 
terms,  it  is  certain  tmit  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
cigar-ship  must  aUow  that,  in  many  respects,  she  is 
a  great  curiosity ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
her  chances  of  answering  the  expectations  of  the 
owners,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
cellent and  skilful  manner  in  which  every  detail  has 
been  suited  to  the  general  design. 

HAIE-DYEING. 

• 

Are  wigs  immoral  ? — because  if  not,  one  scarcely 
perceives  a  reason  why  the  newspaper  moralists  who 
are  so  fond  of  describing  Anonyma  and  Cora  Pearl 
with  a  kind  of  reprehensive  voluptuousness  of  de- 
tail, should  waste  so  much  moriu  strength  in  de- 
nouncing the  practice  of  using  hair-dyes.  It  is  not 
wickeder,  one  would  tiiink,  m  itself,  than  wearing 
false  teeth,  or  scattering  powder,  or  padding,  and 
all  those  sins  have  hitherto  escaped  with  very  len- 
ient censure  from  the  newspaper  pulpit  Hair-pow- 
der, it  is  true,  since  it  became  a  taxable  offence  has 
been  condemned  as  nasty,  which  it  is,  and  ugly, 
which,  as  any  one  will  acknowledge  who  has  ever 
seen  an  old  minuet  at  the  opera,  it  decidedly  is  not 
It  suited  bright  foces  very  well,  though  it  made  the 
pallid  ghast^,  and  its  disappearance,  though  a  gain 
to  cleanliness,  was  a  loss  to  that  variety  of  appear- 
ance which  is  the  greatest  external  charm  of  society. 
People,  footmen  excepted,  have  forgotten  powder, 
but  they  have  not  for]^tten  adornments  as  aeceitfiil 
as  the  hair-dyes  a^nst  which  they  are  so  amus- 
inglv  and  nnintel%ibly  indignant 

The  practice  <»  using  them  is  not  a  novel  one. 
Women,  and  men  too,  nave  dyed  their  hair  firom 
time  immemorial,  and  there  has  not  been  an  interval 
within  the  last  three  centuries  during  which  hair- 
dressers have  not  employed  pigments  to  conceal 
graynesB,  whiteness,  or  eccentricity  of  color  in  the 
hair.  The  onlv  thing  new  is  the  fiuhionable  shade, 
and  the  inteodnction  of  that  shade  is  in  one  way  a 
very  distinct  gain.  It  has  restored  the  popular  faith 
in  the  possible  beauty  of  Mght-haired  women.  The 
condition  of  public  opinion  upon  that  subject  has  for 
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years  past  been  almost  a  manreL  That  a  people 
essentiallv  Northern,  among  whom  five  persons  in 
six  have  n^  tinged  with  some  shade  of  light  brown, 
should  prefer  black  hair  is  perhaps  natm^,  for  in- 
frequency  always  increases  tne  piquancy  of  admura- 
lion. 

Orientals,  on  the  same  principle,  admire  fiiir  hair 
and  exceasiTe  lightness  of  complexion,  axul  one  Af- 
rican race,  Uie  Somali,  stains  its  wool  with  henna 
and  lime  till  it  is  of  a  dull  brick-dust  hue.  But  the 
English  horror  of  l^ht  hair  in  women  was  almost 
comical  in  its  intensity,  so  deep  as  to  affect  literature 
and  penetrate  the  opinions  of  the  uncultivajbed  mass. 

One  shade  of  red,  that  £Edse  auburn  which  is  red 
in  the  sun  and  brown  under  artificial  light,  was  tol- 
erated, chiefly,  we  imagine,  because  fashionable  opin- 
ion is  formed  under  chandeliers;  but  the  true  au- 
burn, which  has  a  eolden  flash  in  it  under  the  sun 
and  a  red  flash  ovlv  by  candle-light, — the  auburn 
which  the  Italian  pamters  loved  three  centuries  a^ 
and  Mlllais  can  paint  now  when  he  will  let  his  im- 
agination work  as  well  as  his  eyes, — was  utterly  con- 
demned, all  the  more  viciously  perhaps  because  that 
is  the  shade  in  which  hair  is  found  most  voluminous 
and  silky.  Men's  judgment  was  acidulated  by  the 
admixture  of  the  one  envy  which  the  best  women 
can  never  quite  suppress.  Flaxen  hiur,  even  that 
wonderful  flax  whicn  suggests  an  aureole,  and  which 
— probably  from  its  association  with  the  appearance 
of  little  children  —  conveys  an  indefinable  impres- 
sion of  innocence,  for  which  Thackerav  gave  it  to 
Becky  Sharp,  was  disposed  of  summaruv  as  '*  tow." 
Golden  hair,  we  mean  Uxe  true  gold,  looxing  as  if  it 
had  been  spun  not  fix)m  any  metal  so  much  as  from 
a  sunny  topaz,  was  first  called  **  conspicuous,"  and 
then,  when  oands  became  universal,  ^  sandy."  That 
color  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  which  curls  are  es- 
sential, just  as  black  is  the  only  one  in  which  curls 
can  never  be  most  becomings  As  to  the  difi*erent 
shades  of  red,  the  language  was  ransacked  to  find 
terms  of  abhorrence  wuich  should  be  sufiiciently  ex- 
pressive, and  while  the  costermon^er  asked  some- 
body ^*  to  put  out  that  'ere  bonnet,  it  must  be  burn- 
ing by  now,"  the  peer  summed  up  his  dislike  in  the 
emphatic  word  *'•  Carrots ! "  So  aeep  was  the  dis- 
gust for  this  shade  that  it  extended  even  to  men's 
heads.  Nobody  ever  suggested  that  men  with  fair 
hair  could  not  be  hanctome,  or  denied  that  the 
highest  Norman  type,  the  tidl,  fair^haired,  steel- 
eyed,  light-complexioned  man,  was  the  ideal  type 
of  all,  but  everybody  professed  to  abominate  rod. 
Hundreds  of  school-bovs  have  had  their  lives  ren- 
dered miserable  by  a  shade  too  much  of  the  hated 
color,  and  grave  remonstrances  have  been  addressed 
tQ  the  managers  of  Christ's  Hospital  against  their 
uniform,  on  tne  ground  that  the  sun  by  some  myste^ 
rious  process  would  turn  brown  hair  red. 

The  sun,  if  the  evidence  of  fact  may  be  trusted, 
either  blackens  the  hair,  which  seems  impossible,  or 
induces  the  race  which  live  nnder  its  beams  to  pro- 
duce the  black  hair  which  most  efiectnally  protects 
the  head.  No  tropical  race  is  light-haired.  Part  of 
the  objection  to  red  hair  no  doubt  arose  firom  the  n^ly 
complexion,  and  fireckles,  and  turned  up  nose  by  which 
it  is  often  accompanied,  but  the  aversion  was  felt  and 
expressed  even  m  cases  where  red  hair  was  only  the 
natural  complement  of  very  regular  beauty.  The 
new  fashion,  therefore,  of  dyeing  hair  to  lighten  its 
color,  instead  of  dyeing  it  to  darken  it,  strikes  li^ht 
athwart  a  natural  prejudice,  —  so  clearly  athwart, 
that,  while  it  has  restored  people  to  the  use  of  their 
senses  in  judging  color,  it  nas  also  raised  an  absnrd 


shout  of  moral  rejnrobation.  Dyeing  may  be  imsionl 
possibly,  but  dyeing  red  cannot  be  more  immoral  thaa 
dyeing  black.  The  world  does  not  greatly  eondeou 
a  fair  woman  whose  beauty  is  spoued  by  untimelT 
grayness  for  removing  the  blemish, — feeling,  thoi^ 
not  acknowledging,  mat  beauty  is  a  gift  which  it  is  at 
ri^ht  to  preserve  as  health  or  eyesight, — and  if  white 
hair  may  be  made  black,  surely  brown  may  be  made 
golden.  At  all  events  it  is  made  every  day,  and  if 
Uiose  who  make  it  would  only  remember  that  the  gold- 
en locks  of  Flavim  who  has  a  cheek  like  a  peaeh  and 
a  brow  of  milk,  —  not  oi  alabaster,  O  minor  poet  1 
healthy  flesh  never  being  absolutely  bleached, — will 
not  necessarily  suit  Lauge,  who  has  a  &ce  carred 
out  of  Derbyshire  cheese  and  a  forehead  which  eanr 
not  tan,  the  golden  hair  would  add  to  the  grace  and 
variety  of  assemblies. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  spread  of  this  fashion,  that 
the  resources  of  chemistry  have  been  ransacked  for 
dyes,  and  we  have  before  us  a  huge  volume  of  re- 
ceipts for  the  production  of  almost  any  shade.  Tb^ 
are  all  very  nasty  -—  nastiness  is  the  real  objectioa 
to  hair-dyes,  as  it  is  to  rouge  and  chignons,  and  is 
not  to  false  teeth — and  all  subject  to  one  fiital  de- 
fect They  do  not  change  the  inherent  c<^or  of  the 
hair,  which  grows  every  moment  as  it  was  originally 
made ;  the  pigments  therefine  must  be  incessantlj 
reapplied,  and  the  hair,  instead  of  being  dyed,  as, 
for  instance,  a  topaz  is  dyed  by  burning,  is  only 
painted,  —  by  no  means  a  very  pleasing  icfea.  One 
would  think  it  prima  facie  possible  to  nuJce  a  radical 
chan^,  the  coloring  matter  being  an  <ttl  held  as  it 
were  m  a  tube,  and  impregnated  with  substances  the 
character  of  which  has  been  discovered. 

Accordingly  to  Mr.  Cooley,  **  The  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  hair  was  first  made  known  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  who  showed  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  in- 
durated albumen,  together  with  a  little  gelatine^ 
or  matter  that  yields  it.  Soft  and  very  flexible 
haur  is  said  to  contain  the  most  gelatine.  Subse- 
quently, Vauquelin  discovered  t^  hair  contains 
two  different  kinds  of  oily  matter,  — the  one  white 
and  bland,  common  to  all  hair ;  the  other,  colored, 
and  on  which  in  part  the  particular  color  of  the 
hair  depends.  He  also  found  small  and  variaUe 
quantities  of  min«^  substances  in  hair.  In  light" 
colored  hair  he  found  magnesia,  and  in  black'  and 
dark  hair  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  last  that  mainly  gives  to  dark  hiur  its  color. 
Fur,  wool,  bristles,  and  spines,  in  their  chemical  na- 
ture, structure,  and  nu^e  of  formation,  resemble 
hair ;  as  also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  do  the  featb- 
ers  of  birds." 

We  ought,  if  that  is  correct,  and  we  knew  how, 
to  be  able  txjfeed  people  into  hair  of  the  wished-for 
color ;  but  then  we  do  not  know  how,  and  so  are 
driven  back  on  devices  many  of  which  are  danger- 
ous or  disagreeable.  It  is  easy  enough  and  sa& 
enough  to  darken  the  color.  A  weak  sedation  of 
acetate  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
little  glycerine  will,  if  rubbed  daily  into  the  bead, 
gradually  and  permanently  darken  the  hair  and 
benefit  the  health  besides,  —  a  hint  we  recominend 
to  red-haired  beauties  when  popolar  prejudice  turns 
against  them  again,  as  it  will  one  day.  Lead,  often 
used  instead  ofiron,  is  as  dangerous  a  substance  as 
it  is  well  possible  to  employ,  and  the  lead  comb  ia 
which  our  (grandmothers  trusted  is  of  very  uncertain 
efllcacy.  There  is  no  swift  mode  which  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  lead  or  silver  to  a  dangeiona  ex* 
tent,  and  no  safe  mode  except  iron,  or  sometixDea 
after  a  certain  age  ixon  and  su^thoret  of  potassimn, 
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which  restores  the  decreasing  sulphur.  In  any  case, 
too,  under  any  temptation,  uie  woman  who  tries  to 
change  the  color  of  her  eyelashes  is  a  fool,  who  risks 
for  nothing  penalties  which  may  embitter  an  entire 
]]&.  For  lightening  the  hair  the  following  is  said 
to  be  the  formula  most  in  use,  and  is,  when  the  lime 
is  applied,  a  little  too  lavishly  as  ingenioiis  a  device 
fbr  injuring  the  head  as  ingenuity  has  yet  discov- 
ered:— 


"  Take  of 


>    1  ounce; 
I  of  each 
{ i  ounce ; 


Carbonate  of  Lead 
Litharge  (pnre ;  levigated.  { 
Hjdrated  oxide  of  bismatn  ( * 

2  oances; 
IJistiUed  or  son  water      ...        1  pint; 

boil,  with  constant  Btirrinp^,  for  80  or  40  minutes. 
When  cold,  pour  the  whole  mto  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
add  of 

Liquor  of  ammoqia  (.S80  -  .862)  2  fluid  drachms ; 

put  in  the  cork,  and  shake  iVequently  for  some  hours. 
The  next  day  pour  off  the  liquid  portion.  The  sedi- 
ment, which  forms  the  dye,  must  toen  he  well  stirred 
together,  and  again  before  use.  It  is  to  be  applied  for 
8  to  10  minutes  to  produce  an  '  auburn  color  ;  15  min- 
utes, for  '  chestnut  ^;  30  minutes,  for  '  full  brown ' ;  and 
SO  minutes,  or  longer,  for  'deep  brown'  and  'black.' 
For  the  paler  shades  it  is  to  be  washed  off  with  water 
containing  a  little  common  soda. 
"  (*  Liquid  Plumbic  Dye.')    Take  of 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  lead        .    Jounce; 
Liquor  of  potassa     .        .        .        2  fluid  ounces; 

mix  in  a  stoppered  vial,  and  agitate  it  frequently  for 
some  days.  It  must  be  used  more  or  less  ailuted,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  in  view.  By  its  skilful  applica- 
tion, every  shade,  from  a  pale  'sandy  red'  to  'dark 
brown,'  may  be  produced ;  and  these  may  be  turned  on 
the  '  golden  brown,'  *  auburn,'  and  '  chestnut,'  by  sub- 
sequently moistening  the  hair  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  or  hydrosulphnret  of  am- 
monia." 

Instantaneous  hair  dyeing  is  effected  by  washing 
the  hair  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
in  a  mixture  of  hvdrosnlphuret  of  ammonia  and  dis- 
tilled water,  which  acts  as  a  mordant,  when  the  hair 
instantly  turns  either  brown  or  black.  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  golden  shades  that  intellect  has  been 
recently  chidy  expended,  and  here  is  a  list  which 
includes  every  color  except  one — the  golden  bronze 
—  which  is  caused  bv  washing  with  a  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  followed  by  another  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 

"  A  strong  infusion  of  safflowers,  or  a  solution  of  pure 
rouge,  in  a  weak  solution  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  gives  a  '  bright  red,'  like  henna,  or  a  '  reddish  yel- 
low,' according  to  its  strength,  if  followed,  when  dry,  by 
a '  mordant '  of  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  diluted  with  one 
half  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

**  An  acidulated  solution  of  a  salt  of  antimony,  fol- 
lowed by  a  weak  '  mordant '  of  neutral  hydrosulphnret 
of  ammonia  or  the  bisulphuret,  carefully  avoiding  ex- 
cess, gives  a  '  red  turning  on  the  orange,'  which  tones 
well  on  light  brown  hair. 

"A  solution  of  sulphantimoniate  of  potassa  (Schlippe's 
salt)  with  a  mordant  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  '  bright  orange  red '  or  '  golden 
red  color.' 

"Golden  Yellow.  —  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin 
(sufl9ciently  diluted),  followed  by  a  *  mordant '  of  hydro- 
sulphnret of  ammonia,  gives  a  rich  '  golden  yellow  tint ' 
to  very  light  hair,  and  a  *  golden  brown '  to  darker  hair, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  aurum  musivum,  mosaic  gold, 
or  bisulphuret  of  tin. 

"  A  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  followed  by 
a  '  mordant'  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  gives  a  bril- 
liant rich  'golden  yellow.'    If  wanted  'warmer'   or 


'deeper  toned,'  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  diacctate  of 
lead  (Goulard's  extract)  snoidd  be  added  to  the  acetate 
solution. 

"  A  solution  of  pure  annotta;  obtained  by  boiKng  it 
in  water  slightly  alkalized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
with  salt  of  tartar,  gives  a  '  golden  yellow '  or  '  flame 
yellow,'  according  to  its  streng^,  to  very  pale  hair,  and 
corresponding  tones  to  darker  hair.  A  previous  '  mor- 
dant '  of  alum  water  '  deepens '  it ;  and  a  subsequept 
washing  with  water  soured  with  lemon-juice  or  vinegar 
'  reddens '  it,  or  turns  it  on  the  '  orange.' " 

Henna,  by  the  way,  is  unobjectionable,  and  never 
fails,  so  that  if  any  woman  really  wishes  for  bright 
red  hair  she  has  only  to  make  friends  with  some 
attachi  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  or  with 
Mr.  Layard.  We  must  add,  that  there  is  now  soid 
in  Paris  a  dye  which  instantijr  changes  white  or 
flaxen  hair  into  the  most  glorious  gdd,  which  is 
nearly  instantaneous,  and  never  fails,  or  can  faiL 
It  is  called  orpiment,  is  the  ^Iden  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic, and  has  only  one  tnfling  drawback,  which 
those  who  want  it  probably  will  not  mind.  It  kiUs^ 
just  as  inevitably  and  as  swifUy  as  doses  of  arsenic 
would. 


CINDERELLA. 

We  were  at  Paris  one  year  —  ten  years  before  the 
time  I  am  writing  of —  and  Mrs.  Gamier  lived  over 
us,  in  a  tiny  litUe  apartment  She  was  very  poor, 
and  very  grandly  dressed,  and  she  used  to  come 
rustling  in  to  see  us.  Rustling  is  hardly  the  word,  — 
she  was  much  too  graceful  and  womanly  a  person  to 
rustle;  her  long  silk  gowns  used  to  ripple,  and 
wave,  and  flow  away  as  she  came  and  went ;  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  used  to  fill  with  tears  as  she  drank  her 
tea  and  confided  her  troubles  to  us.  H.  never 
liked  her ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  v^ry  kindly  feel- 
ing for  the  poor,  gentie,  beautiful,  forlorn  young 
creature,  so  passionately  lamenting  the  loss  she  had 
sustained  in  Major-General  Gamier.  He  had  left 
her  very  badly  off,  although  she  was  well  connected, 
and  Ladv  Jane  Peppercome,  her  cousin,  had  offered 
her  and  her  two  little  girls  a  home  at  Ravenhill,  she 
used  to  tell  us  in  her  eplore  manner.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  never  avuled  herself  of  the  offer.  She  said 
once  that  she  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  her  pre- 
cious little  ones,  to  whom  she  devoted  herself  with 
the  assistance  of  an  experienced  attendant.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  the  littie  ones  used  to  scrab  one  an- 
other's fittie  ugly  faces,  and  plait  one  another's  litUe 
light  Chinese^ooking  tails,  while  the  experienced 
attendant  laced  and  dressed  and  adorned,  and 
scented  and  powdered  their  mamma. 

She  really  was  a  beautiful  yonn^  woman,  and 
would  have  looked  quite  charming  if  she  had  left 
herself  alone  for  a  single  instant,  but  she  waa  always 
posing.  She  had  dark  bright  eyes ;  she  had  a  love- 
ly litUe  arched  mouth ;  and  hands  so  white,  so  soft, 
so  covered  with  rings,  that  one  felt  that  it  was  in- 
deed a  privilege  when  she  said,  *^  O,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
and  extended  two  or  three  gentle  confiding  fingers. 
At  first  she  went  nowhere  except  to  church,  and  to 
walk  in  the  retired  paths  of  the  Park  de  Monceau, 
although  she  took  in  Galignani  and  used  to  reaa  the 
hsts  ot  arrivals.  But  by  degrees  she  began  to  — 
chiefly  to  please  me,  she  said  —  go  out  a  little,  to 
make  a  few  acquaintances.  One  day  I  was  walking 
with  her  down  the  Champs  Elys^es,  when  she  suf 
denl^  started  and  looked  up  at  a  tsU,  melancholy- 
looking  gentleman  who  was  passing,  and  who  stared 
at  her  very  hard ;  and  soon  aher  that  it  was  that  she 
b^an  telling  me  she  had  determined  to  make  an 
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effort  for  her  children's  sake,  and  to  go  a  little  more 
into  society.  She  wanted  me  to  takener  to  Madame 
de  Girouette's,  where  she  heard  I  was  going  that 
evening,  aiid  where  she  believed  she  shoula  meet 
an  old  mend  of  hers,  whom  she  particularly  wished 
to  see  again.  Would  I  help  her  ?  Would  I  be  so 
very  go^  ?  Of  course  I  was  ready  to  do  anything 
I  could.-  ^e  came  punctual  to  her  time,  all  gray 
moire  and  black  lace;  a  remise  was  sent  for,  and  we 
set  off,  jogging  along  the  crowded  streets,  with  our 
two  lampsiighted,  and  a  surljr  man,  in  a  red  waist- 
coat ana  an  oilskin  hat,  to  drive  us  to  the  Rue  de 
Lille.  All  the  way  there  Mrs.  Gamier  was  strange, 
silent,  nervous,  excited.  Her  eyes  were  like  two 
shining  craters,  I  thought,  when  we  arrived,  and  as 
we  climbed  up  the  interminable  flights  of  stairs.  I 
guessed  who  was  the  old  friend  with  the  ^ay  mous- 
tache in  a  minute :  a  good,  well-looking,  sick^looking 
man,  standing  by  hin^lf  in  a  comer. 

I  spent  a  curious  evening,  distracted  between  Ma- 
dame de  Girouette's  small  talk,'  to  which  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  listening,  and  Mrs.  Gamier's  murmured 
conversation  with  her  old  friend  in  the  comer,  to 
which  I  was  vainly  endeavoring  not  to  attend. 

**  My  dear,  imagine  a  houilumt  surmounted  with 
little  tiny  flutings  aU  round  the  bottom,  and  then 
three  rtiches,  alternating  with  three  little  volanis^ 
with  great  ckoux  at  regular  intervals;  over  this  a 
tunic,  caught  up  at  the  side  by  a  jardinikre^  a  cein- 
twehlaS^hir 

"  When  you  lefl  us  I  was  a  child,  weak,  foolish, 
easily  frightened  and  influenced.  It  nearly  broke 
my  heart  Look  me  in  the  face,  if  you  can,  and 
tell  me  you  do  not  believe  me,"  I  heard  Mrs.  Gar- 
nier  murmuring  in  a  low,  thrilling  whisper.  She 
did  not  mean  me  to  hear  it,  but  she  was  too  absorbed 
in  what  she  was  saying  to  think  of  all  the  people 
round  about  her. 

**  Ah,  Lydia,  what  does  it  matter  now  ?  "  the  friend 
answered  m  a  sad  voice,  which  touched  me  somehow. 
"  We  have  both  been  wrecked  in  our  ventures,  and 
life  has  not  much  left  for  either  of  us  now." 

^  It  is  cut  en  biais"  Madame  de  Girouette  went 
on ;  "  the  pieces  which  are  taken  out  at  one  end  are 
let  in  at  the  other :  the  effect  is  quite  charming,  and 
the  economy  is  immense." 

"For  you,  you  married  the  person  you  loved," 
Lydia  Gamier  was  answering ;  *'  for  me,  out  of  the 
wreck,  I  have  at  lea^t  my  children,  and  a  remem- 
brance, and  a  friend,  —  is  it  so  ?  Ah,  Henry,  have 
I  not  at  least  a  friend  ?  " 

"Everybody  wants  one,"  said  Madame  de  Gi- 
rouette, concluding  her  conversation,  "and  they 
cannot  be  made  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
I  am  promised  mine  to  wear  to-morrow  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  salon,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  no 
chance.  How  the  poor  thin^  is  overworked,  —  her 
poagazin  is  crowded, — I  bebeve  she  wUl  leave  it  all 
in  charge  of  her  premiere  demobelle,  and  retire  to 
her  campagne  as  soon  as  the  season  is  over." 

"  Ana  you  will  come  and  see  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 
said  the  widow  as  we  went  away,  looking  up.  I  do 
not  know  to  this  day  if  she  was  acting.  I  believe, 
to  do  her  justice,  that  she  was  only  acting  what  she 
really  felt,  as  many  of  us  do  at  times. 

I  took  Mrs.  Gamier  home  as  I  had  agreed.  I  did 
not  ask  any  questions.  I  met  Colonel  Ashford  on 
the  stairs  next  day,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when, 
about  a  week  afu^r,  Mrs.  Gamier  came  into  the 
drawing-room  early  one  morning,  sinking  down  at 
my  feet  in  a  careless  attitude,  seized  my  hand,  and 
said  that  she  had  come  for  counsel,  for  advice.     She 


had  had  an  offer  from  a  person  whom  she  respected, 
Colonel  Ashford,  whom  I  might  have  remarked  that 
night  at  Madame  de  Girouette's;  would  I,— woold 
I  give  her  my  candid  opinion;  for  her  children'i 
sake  did  I  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  think  leri- 
ously?  .... 

"  And  for  your  own,  too,  my  dear,"  s^ud  L  "  Cob- 
nel  Ashford  is  in  Parliament,  he  is  very  well  oC 
I  believe  jou  will  be  making  an  excellent  mairisge. 
Accept  lum  by  all  means." 

"  Dear  friend,  rince  this  is  your  real,  heartfelt  opin- 
ion, I  value  your  judgment  too  highly  not  to  act  bj 
its  dictates.  Once,  years  ago,  there  was  thought  <^ 
this  between  me  and  Henry.  I  will  now  coDsde  to 
you,  my  heart  has  never  fiuled  from  its  early  defo- 
tion.  A  cruel  £ite  separated  us.  I  mairied.  He 
married.  We  are  brought  together  as  by  a  nuracle, 
but  our  three  children  will  never  know  the  Ion  of 
their  parents'  love,"  &c.,  &c.  Glance,  hand-j>res8m«, 
&c.,  —  tears,  &c.  Then  a  long,  soft,  irritauog  kis. 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  liS  inclined  to  box  her 
ears. 

The  little  Gamiers  certainly  gained  by  the  bw- 

fain,  and  the  Colonel  sat  down  to  write  home  to  ha 
ttle  daughter,  and  tell  her  the  news. 

Poor  little  Ella,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  anxietia 
Mrs.  Ashford  had  caused  to  her  before  she  had  been 
Ella's  father's  wife  a  year.  Miss  Ashford  made  the 
best  of  it  She  was  a  cheery,  happy  little  creatore, 
looking  at  everything  from  the  sunny  side^  adoiisg 
her  father,  running  wild  out  of  doors,  but  with  aa 
odd  turn  for  housekeeping,  and  order  and  mediod 
at  home.  Indeed,  for  the  last  two  years,  ever  floce 
she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  had  kept  her  hxWi 
house.  Languid,  gentle,  easily  impressed,  Colond 
Ashford  was  quite  curiously  influenced  by  this  little 
daughter.  She  could  make  him  come  and  go,  and  like 
and  dislike.  I  think  it  was  Ella  who  sent  him  mto 
Parliament :  she  could  not  bear  Sir  Rainham  Rich- 
ardson, their  next  neighbor,  to  be  an  M.F.,  and  an 
oracle,  while  her  father  was  only  a  retired  cokmeL 
Her  ways  and  her  sayings  were  a  strange  and  prettj 
mixture  of  cluldishness  and  precociousness.  ^ 
would  be  ordering  dinner,  seeing  that  the  fixes  wen 
alight  in  the  study  and  dining-room,  writing  notes 
to  save  her  father  trouble  (Colonel  Ashfbrdf  hated 
trouble),  in  her  cramped,  crooked,  ^lish  ha&d;  the 
next  minute  she  was  periiaps  flying,  agile-footed, 
round  and  round  the  ola  hall,  skipping  up  and  down 
the  oak  stairs,  laughing  out  like  a  child  as  she  phi][ed 
with  her  puppy,  and  dfmgled  a  little  ball  of  string 
under  his  black  nose,  rufi*,  with  a  youthful  baik, 
would  seize  the  ball  and  go  scuttling  down  the  cor- 
ridors with  his  prize,  whue  Ella  pursued  him  with 
her  quick  flying  feet.  She  could  sing  channingk, 
with  a  clear,  troe,  piping  voice,  like  a  bird's,  and 
she  used  to  dance  to  her  own  singing  in  the  pretbot 
way  imaginable.  Her  dancing  was  reallr  remartt- 
ble :  she  had  the  most  beautifid  feet  and  hands,  and 
as  she  seesawed  in  time,  still  singing  and  moring  a 
rhythm,  any  one  seeing  her  oouM  not  feil  to  haw 
been  stmck  by  the  weird-like  little  accomplishment 
Some  girb  have  a  passion  for  dancing,  — boys  hafe 
a  hunc&ed  other  ways  and  means  of  giviM  vent  to 
their  activity  and  exercising  their  youthim  hmbs, 
and  putting  out  their  eager  young  strength;  bnt 
girls  have  no  such  chances ;  they  are  condemned  to 
walk  through  life  for  the  most  part  quietly,  soberly^ 
putting  a  curb  on  the  life  and  vitality  which  » m 
them.  They  long  to  throw  it  out,  they  would  m 
to  have  wings  to  fly  like  a  bird,  and  so  they  dance 
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Bometimes  with  all  their  hearts,  and  might,  and  en- 
ergy. People  rarely  talk  of  the  poetry  of  dancing, 
but  there  is  something  in  it  of  the  real  inspiration 
of  art  The  music  playsY  the  heart  beats  time,  the 
movements  flow  as  naturally  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 

go  waving  in  the  wind 

One  day  a  naughty  boj,  who  had  run  ^"^^y  for  a 
lark,  irom  his  tutor  and  his  schoolroom  at  Cline,  hard 
by,  and  who  was  hidinff  in  a  ditch,  happened  to  see 
Ella  aJone  in  a  field.  She  was  looking  up  at  the  sky 
and  down  at  the  pretty  scarlet  and  white  pimpernels, 
and  listening  to  the  birds ;  suddenly  she  felt  so  strong 
and  so  light,  and  as  if  she  must  jump  about  a  little, 
she  was  so  luippy,  and  so  she  did,  shaJung  her  pretty 
eolden  mane,  waving  her  poppies  high  overhead,  and 
singine  higher  and  higher,  hke  one  of  the  larks  that 
were  floating  in  mifair.  The  naughty  boy  was 
much  frightened,  and  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
seen  a  fairy. 

**  She  was  all  in  white,"  he  said  afterwards,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone  of  voice.  *'  She  'd  no  hat,  or  any- 
thing; she  bounded  six  foot  into  the  air.  You  never 
saw  anything  like  it." 

Master  Richardson's  guilty  conscience  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  alarm.  When  his  friend  made 
a  few  facetious  inquiries,  he  answered  quite  sulkily, 
^  Black  pudden  ?  she  offered  me  no  pudden  or 
anything  else.  I  only  wish  you  had  been  there, 
that 's  aU,  then  you  'd  believe  a  fellow  when  he  says 
a  thing,  instead  of  always  chaffing." 

Ella  gave  up  her  dancing  after  the  new  wife  came 
to  Ash  Place.  It  was  all  so  different ;  she  was  not 
allowed  any  more  to  run  out  in  the  fields  alone. 
She  supposed  it  was  very  nice  having  two  young 
companions  like  Lisctte  and  Julia,  and  at  first,  in 
her  kindly  way,  the  child  did  the  honors  of  her  own 
home,  showed  them  the  way  which  led  to  her  rab- 
bits, her  most  secret  bird's-nest,  the  old  iv)''^rown 
smugglers'  hole  in  the  hollow.  Lisette  and  Julia 
went  trottins  about  in  their  frill  trousers  and  Chi- 
nese tails  01  hair,  examining  everything,  making 
their  calculations,  saying  nothing,  taking  it  all  in 
(poor  little  Ella  was  rather  puzz&d,  and  could  not 
make  them  outV  Meantime  her  new  mother  was 
ffracefully  wanoering  over  the  house  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  standing  in  attitudes  admiring  the 
view  fi'om  the  windows,  and  asking  eentle  litt&  in- 
different questions,  to  all  of  which  Colonel  Ashford 
replied  unsuspectingly  enough. 

**And  so  you  give  the  child  an  allowance?  Is 
she  not  very  young  for  one?  And  is  this  Ella's 
room  ?  how  ])rettily  it  is  furnished." 

^  She  did  It  all  herself,"  said  her  father,  smiling. 
**  Look  at  her  rocking-horse,  and  her  dolls'  house, 
and  her  tidy  little  arrangements." 

The  housekeeping  books  were  in  a  little  pile  on 
the  table ;  a  very  suspicious-lookine  doll  was  1  viiie 
on  the  bed,  so  were  a  pile  of  towels,  half  marked, 
but  neatly  folded;  there  was  a  bird  sinjring  in  a 
cage,  a  squirrel,  a  little  aged  dog — Pufl's  grand- 
mother—  asleep  on  a  cusmon,  some  sea-anemones 
in  a  glass,  gaping  with  their  horrid  mouths,  strings 
of  burds'-eggs  were  suspended,  and  whips  were  hang- 
ing up  on  the  walls.  There  was  a  great  bunch  of 
flowers  in  the  window,  and  a  lonff  daisy-chain  fast- 
ened up  in  festoons  round  the  g&ss ;  and  then  on 
the  touct-table  there  were  one  or  two  valuable 
trinkets  set  out  in  their  little  cases. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  **  is  it  not  a  pity  to 
leave  such  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  servants  ? 
Little  careless  tiling,  —  had  I  not  better  keep  &em 
for  her,  9enry?  they  are  very  beaotifuL"   AndSfrs, 


Ashford  sofUy  collected  Ella's  treasures  in  her  long 
white  hands. 

<^Ella  has  some  very  valuable  things,"  Colonel 
Ashford  said.  **She  keeps  them  locked  up  in  a 
strong  box,  I  believe;  yes,  there  it  is  in  the  comer." 

**  It  had  much  better  come  into  my  closet,"  Mrs. 
Ashford  said.  "  O,  how  heavy  I  Come  here,  strong- 
arm,  and  help  me."  Colonel  i^hford  obediently  to^ 
up  the  box  as  he  was  bid. 

'*  And  I  think  I  may  as  well  finish  marking  the 
dusters,"  sidd  Mrs.  Ashford,  looking  round  the  room 
as  she  collected  them  aU  in  her  apron.  "  The  books, 
of  course,  are  now  my  duty.  I  think  Ella  will  not 
be  sorry  to  be  relieved  of  her  cares.  Do  you  know, 
dear,  I  think  I  am  glad,  for  her  sake,  that  you  mar- 
ried me,  as  well  as  ror  my  own.  I  think  she  has  had 
too  much  put  upon  her,  is  a  little  too  decided,  too 
prononcee  for  one  so  young.  One  would  not  wish 
to  see  her  grow  up  before  the  time.  Let  them  re- 
main young  and  careless  while  they  can,  Henry." 

So  when  Ella  came  back  to  mark  the  dusters  that 
she  had  been  hemming,  because  Mrs.  Milton  was  in 
a  hurry  for  them  and  the  housemaid  had  hurt  her 
eye,  they  were  gone,  and  so  were  her  neat  little 
books  that  she  had  taken  such  pride  in,  and  had 
been  winding  up  before  she  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Ash- 
ford to  keep  m  future ;  so  was  her  pretty  coral  neck- 
lace that  sne  wore  of  an  evening ;  and  her  pearls 
with  the  diamond  clasp;  and  her  beautiful  clear 
carbuncle  brooch  that  she  was  so  fond  of,  and  her 
little  gold  clasp  bracelet  Although  Eliza  and  Su- 
san had  lived  with  them  all  her  Sfe  long,  they  had 
never  taken  her  things,  poor  Ella  thought,  a  little 
bitterlv.  "  Quite  unsuitable,  at  your  age,  dearest," 
Mrs.  Ashford  murmured,  kissing  her  fondly. 

And  Ella  never  got  them  back  any  more.  Many 
and  many  other  things  there  were  she  never  £ot 
back,  poor  child.  Ah  me !  treasures  dearer  to  her 
than  the  pretty  coral  necklace  and  the  sold  clasp 
bracelet, — liberty,  confidence,  —  the  tender  atmos- 

Ehere  of  admiring  love  in  which  she  had  always 
ved,  the  first  place  in  her  father's  heart.  That 
should  never  be  hers  again  some  one  had  deter- 
mined. 

The  only  excuse  for  Mrs.  Ashford  is,  that  she  was 
very  much  in  love  wiUi  her  husband,  and  so  selfishly 
attached  to  him  that  she  grudged  the  very  care  ana 
devotion  which  little  Ella  had  spent  upon  her  father 
all  these  years  past  Every  fresh  proof  of  thought 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  such  a  childish  little  creature 
hurt  and  vexed  the  other  woman.  Ella  must  be 
taught  her  place,  this  lady  determined,  not  in  so 
many  words.  Alas !  if  we  could  alwa\'8  set  our  evil 
thoughts  and  schemes  to  work,  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  with  us,  and  better  far  than  di*ifling,  uncon- 
scious and  unwarned,  into  nameless  evil,  unowned 
to  one's  self,  scarcely  recognized. 

And  so  the  years  went  by.  Julia  and  Lisette 
grew  up  into  two  great,  tall,  fashionable,  bouncing 
young  ladies;  they  pierced  their  ears,  turned  up 
their  pigtails,  and  dressed  very  elegantly.  Lisette 
used  to  wear  a  coral  necklace,  Julia  was  partial  to 
a  clear  carbuncle  brooch  her  mother  gave  her.  Lit- 
tle Ella,  too,  grew  up  like  a  little  green  plant  spring- 
ing up  through  the  mild  spring  rains  and  the  sum- 
mer sunshine,  taller  and  prettier  and  sadder,  every 
year.  And  yet  perhaps  it  was  as  well  afler  all  that 
early  in  life  she  had  to  learn  to  be  content  with  a 
very  little  share  of  its  bounties :  she  misht  have  been 
spoilt  and  over-indulged  if  things  had  gone  on  as 
tnev  began,  if  nothing  had  ever  thwarted  her,  and 
if  all  her  life  she  had  nad  her  own  way.    She  was  a 
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bright,  smiling  little  thing,  for  all  her  worries,  with 
a  Bwoct  littlo  face;  indeed,  her  beauty  was  bo  re- 
morkiLblc,  and  her  niannijr  so  simple  and  charming, 
thnt  Julia  Had  Lisetlc,  who  were  a  year  or  two  her 
elllers,  used  to  complin  U>  their  mother  noborly 
e»cr  noticed  them  when  Ella  was  by.  Lady  Jane 
Pepporcomc,  their  own  cousin,  was  always  noticing 
her,  Bnd  actmiily  gave  her  a  potato  off  her  own  plate 
thc>  other  day.         * 

■■■  1  ft-ar  she  ia  a  rery  forward,  designing  girl.  I 
shall  not  think  of  taking  her  out  in  London  this 
yejir,"  Mrs,  Ashlbrd  said,  with  some  asperity ;  "  nor 
shall  I  allow  her  to  appear  at  our  croquet  party 
next  wei't.     She  is  fur  too  young  to  I*  brought 

So  Ella  was  desired  to  remain  in  her  own  room 
on  this  occasion.  She  nearly  cried,  poor  Lttle 
thiny,  but  what  could  she  do  V  her  father  was  away. 
Mid  when  he  bame  back  Mn.  Aahford  would  be 
■lire  to  explain  eTerything  to  him.  Mn.  Aahford 
had  eiplamcd  life  in  bo  stran^ly  ingenious  a  man- 
ner that  he  had  got  to  eee  it  in  a  very  topsy-turvy 
fashion.  Some  things  she  had  explained  away  alto- 
gether, some  she  had  distorted  and  twisted ;  poor 
Ettle  Ella  had  been  explained  and  explained,  UBtil 
there  was  scarcely  anything  of  her  leil  at  all.  Poor 
child,  she  sometimes  used  to  think  she  had  not  a  sin- 
gle friend  in  the  world,  but  she  would  chide  herself 
for  such  fancies ;  it  must  bo  fancy.  Her  fiither 
loved  h^  as  much  as  ever,  but  he  was  engroesed  by 
bufincss,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  should 
•how  what  be  felt  before  Julia  and  Lisctte,  who 
might  be  hurt-  And  then  Ella  would  put  all  her 
drawers  in  order,  or  sew  a  seam,  or  go  out  and  pull 
np  a  bedful  of  weeds  to  chase  such  morbid  fancies 
ODt  of  her  mind. 

Ladv  Jane  PeppBTcome,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  already  made,  bad  twohonees,  —  one  in  Onslow 
Square,  another  at  Hampstcad.  She  was  very  rich, 
she  had  never  married,  and  was  consequently  far 
more  eectimental  than  ladies  of  her  Btauding  usually 
are.  Sh;  wan  a  flighty  old  lady,  and  lived  sometimes 
at  one  house,  sometimes  at  tlic  other,  sometimes  at 
hotels  here  and  there,  as  the  fancy  seized  her.  She 
waa  very  kind  as  well  as  flighty,  and  waa  constantly 
doing  generous  things,  and  trying  to  help  any  one 
who  seemed  to  be  in  trouble  or  who  appeared  to  wish 
for  anything  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  grant. 

So  when  Mn,  Ashford  said,  "  O  Ladj'  Jane,  pity 
me  I  My  husband  says  he  cannot  afford  to  take 
me  to  town  this  year.  I  should  so  like  to  go,  for 
the  dear  girls'  sake  of  course  —  " 

Lady  Jane  gave  a  little  grunt,  and  stud,  "I  will ' 
leud^ou  my  house  in  Onslow  Square,  if  you  like,^ 
that  IS,  if  yon  keep  my  room  ready  for  me  in  ease  I 
want  to  come  up  at  any  time.  But  I  dare  say  you 
won't  care  for  such  ia.  unfishionable  quarter  of  the 

"  O  Lady  Jane,  how  exceedingly  kind,  how  veir 
delightful  and  unexpected  ! "  cn^  Mrs.  Ashfotti, 
who  had  been  hoping  for  it  all  the  time,  and  who 
hastened  to  commnnicata  the  news  to  Lisette  and 

"  I  shall  want  a  regular  outfit,  mamma,"  said 
Julia,  who  was  fond  of  dress.  "  Perhaps  we  Bhall 
meet  youne  Mr.  Richardson  in  town." 

"  I  shalf  be  snapped  up  directly  by  some  one, 
I  expect,"  said  Lisette,  who  was  very  vun,  and 
thooeht  benelf  irreaiRtible. 

"Am  I  to  come,  too  ?  "  asked  Ella,  timidly,  from 
..-'i^Bii*"' end  of  Ifae  room,  looUng  up  from  her  sewing. 


"I  do  not  know,"  replied  her  stepmother,  cnrtly, 
and   Ella  sighed   a   little  wistfully,  and   weot   on 

"  At  what  age  »hall  you  let  me  come  out  ?  "  aha 
presently  asked,  shyly. 

"  Wlien  you  are  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  world  and 
have  cured  your  unruly  tjiraper,"  sajd  Jitrs.  A^hfonL 

EUa's  eyes  filled  with  teai?,  and  she  blushed  up; 
but  her  father  came  into  the  room,  and  she  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  thousht  to  herself  that,  sincfl 
her  tem[>cr  was  so  bad,  she  had  better  begin  to  rale 
it  that  very  instant.  .... 

It  is  a  bright  M&y  morning  stdet  s  nisht  of  rain, 
and  althouga  this  is  London  and  not  the  countrr 
any  more,  Onskiw  Square  looks  bright  and  dean. 
Lady  Jane  has  hail  the  house  smartly  done  up  :  clean 
cKuil?.,  striped  blinds,  a  bali;oiiy  full  of  ini^ijuttte. 
8he  has  kept  two  little  rooms  for  herself  and  her  maid, 
but  all  the  rest  of  tlie  house  is  at  the  Ashfords'  <&- 
poeal.  Ever}'body  is  satisfied,  and  Etta  is  enchanted 
with  her  little  room  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Aahford  is  mak- 
ing lists  of  visits  and  dinner-parties  and  milliuars' 
aimreeses ;  Lisette  b  looking  out  of  window  at  som* 
carriages  which  are  passing ;  the  children  and  nureet 
are  sitting  under  the  trees  in  the  square  ;  Julia  b 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  pracd^ng  bet 
coivt  courtesies ;  and  Ella  is  in  the  back-room  arrai»- 
ing  a  great  heap  of  books  in  a  bookcase.  "  I  aboi^ 
like  to  go  to  the  Palace,  mamma,"  she  says,  and 
looking  up  with  a  smudgy  face,  for  the  bctoks  wera 
all  dirty  and  covered  with  dust.  "Do  you  think 
there  will  be  room  for  me  ?  " 

Ella  had  no  proper  pride,  as  it  >s  caUed,  and 
always  used  to  take  it  for  granted  she  was  wanted, 
and  that  some  accident  prevented  her  from  gcnng 
with  the  others.  ■'  I  am  sorr^  there  is  no  room  f" 
yoo,  Ella,"  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  in  her  deep  vtnce;  ' 
have  asked  iii.  Richardson  to  come  with  us,  and  if 
he  fails,  I  promised  to  call  for  the  Countess  Brica- 
brae.  Fray,  if  you  do  not  care  for  walking  in 
square  this  afternoon,  see  that  my  maid  puts  my 
things  properly  away  in  the  cupboards,  as  well  al 
Julia's  and  Lisette's,  and  help  her  to  fold  the  ditssea, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  man^o 
these  long  trains  unassisted." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ella,  cheerfully.  "  I  hope  yon 
will  have  a  pleasant  day.  How  nice  it  must  be  to 
be  going." 

"  I  wish  you  would  learn  not  to  wish  for  every- 
thing and  anvthing  that  you  happen  to  hear  about, 
Ella^'  said  Sfts.  Ashibrd.  "  If  you  hear  any  visitors 
coming,  go  away,  tor  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  soea 
in  this  dirty  state." 

"  There  s  a  ring,"  stud  £Ila,  gathering  some  of 
the  books  togetheT.     "  Good  by. 

Younc  &^.  Richardson,  who  was  announced  im- 
mediate aller,  passed  a  pretty  maidservant,  car- 
rying a  great  pile  of  folios,  upon  the  stairs.  Sbe 
looked  BO  little  fitted  for  the  task  that  be  involun- 
tarily stopped  and  said,  "  Can  I  assist  you  ?  "  The 
little  maid  smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  without 
speaking.  "What  a  charming  little  creature!" 
thought  Mr.  Richardson.  Hecame  tosay  tbatheand 
his  friend  Jack  Pretty-man  were  going  (o  ride  down 
together,  and  would  join  the  ladies  at  the  Palace, 

"  We  are  to  jiick  Colonel  Ashford  up  at  hb  club," 
Mr*.  Ashfbrd  szud,  "  and  Madanic  de  Bricabrac.  I 
shall  count  upon  you  then."  And  the  ladies  wared 
him  paciooi  an  revoira  from  the  balcony. 

"  O,  don't  you  like  white  waistcoats,  Julia?" 
said  Usette,  as  she  watched  him  down  the  streob 
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Thej  are  gone.  £lla  went  up  to  help  with  the 
dreases,  but  presently  the  maid  said,  in  her  mde  way, 
that  she  must  go  down  to  dinner,  and  she  could  not 
have  anybody  messing  the  things  about  while  she 
was  away.  Carter  hated  havinc  a"  spy  "  set  over 
her,  as  she  called  Miss  Ashford.  The  poor  little 
spy  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  She  was  too 
melancholy  and  out  of  spirits  to  dress  herself  and 
go  out.  Her  fkce  was  stiU  smudgy,  and  she  had 
cried  a  little  over  Lisette's  pink  tarlatane.  Her 
heart  sank  down,  down,  down.  She  did  so  long  for 
a  Ut^  fun  and  delight,  and  laughter  and  happiness. 
She  knew  her  father  would  say,  "  Where  is  Ella  ?  *' 
and  her  mother  would  answer,  *^  O,  I  really  cannot 
account  for  Ella's  fancies.  She  was  sulky  this  mom- 
ingagain.    I  cannot  manage  her  strange  tempers." 

The  poor  child  chanced  to  see  her  shabby  face 
and  frock  and  tear-stained  cheeks  in  one  of  the  tall 
glasses  over  the  dlt  tables.  It  was  very  silly,  but 
ttio  wobegone  little  face  touched  her^  so ;  she  was  so 
sorry  for  it  that  all  of  a  sudden  she  burst  out  sob, 
sob,  sob,  crying,  "  O,  how  nice  it  must  be  to  be 
loved  and  cherished,  and  veiy  happy ! "  she  thought. 
"  O,  I  could  be  so  good  if  they  would  only  love 
me  I "  She  could  not  bear  to  think  more  directly  of 
her  father's  change  of  feeling.  She  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doing,  all  in  a  little  heap, 
staring  at  the  empty  nate.  'xke  fire  had  burnt  out, 
and  no  one  had  thought  of  relighting  it.  For  a  few 
minutes  her  tears  overflowed,  and  she  cried  and 
cried  in  two  rivulets  down  her  black  little  face. 
She  thought  how  forlorn  she  was,  what  a  dull  life 
she  led,  how  alone  she  lived,  —  such  a  rush  of  re- 
gret and  misery  overpowered  her,  that  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  unconscious  of  anything  else  but 
her  own  sadness.  .... 

She  did  not  hear  the  bell  ring,  nor  a  carriage 
stop,  nor  Lady  Jane's  footstep.  She  came  across 
the  room  and  stood  lopkine  at  ner.  **  Whj,  my  dear 
little  creature,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Ihe  old 
lady  at  last  "  Crying?  don't  you  know  it  is  very 
naughty  to  cry,  no  matter  how  bad  things  are  ? 
Are  they  all  gone, —  are  you  all  alone  ?  ** 

Ella  jumped  up,  quite  startled,  blushed,  wiped 
her  tears  in  a  smudge.  *'  I  thought  nobody  would 
see  me  cry,"  she  said,  "  for  they  are  all  gone  to  the 
Crystal  Palace." 

"  And  did  they  leave  you  behind  quite  by  your- 
self? "  the  old  lady  asked. 

"  They  were  so  sorry  they  had  no  room  for  me," 
said  good-natured  little  Ella.  She  could  not  bear 
to  hear  people  blamed.  "  They  had  promised  Ma- 
dame de  Bricabrac." 

<*  la  that  all  ?  "  said  Lady  Jane,  in  her  kind,  im- 
perious way.  "  Why,  I  have  driven  in  from  Hamp- 
stead  on  purpose  to  go  there  too.  There 's  a  great 
flower-show  to-day,  and  you  know  I  am  a  first- 
rate  gardener.  I  ve  brought  up  a  great  hamper  of 
things.  Put  on  your  bonnet,  wash  your  face,  and 
come  along  directly.  I've  plenty  of  room.  Who  is 
that  talking  in  that  rude  way  ?  "  for  at  that  instant 
Carter  called  out  from  the  drawing-room  door,  with- 
out lodung  in,  — 

*<  Now  uien.  Miss  Ella,  you  can  come  and  help 
me  fold  them  dresses.    I  'm  in  a  hurry." 

Carter  was  much  discomposed  when  Lady  Jane 
appeared,  irate,  dignified. 

**  Go  up  stairs  directly,  and  do  not  forget  yourself 
agun,"  said  the  old  ladv. 

"O,  I  think  I  ought  to  go  and  fold  up  the 
dresses,"  said  Ella,  hesitating,  flushing,  blushing, 
and  looking  more  than  gratefcd.    *'  How  very,  vexy 


kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,  I'm  afraid  they  would 
n't, — I'm  afiraid  I've  no  bonnet  O,  thank  you, 
I.-but  — " 

"Nonsense,  child,"  said  Lady  Jane;  "my  maid 
shall  help  that  woman.  Here,"  rinsing  the  bell  vio- 
lently, to  the  flx)tman,  — "  what  nave  you  done 
wit(i  the  hamper  I  brought  up  ?  let  me  see  it  un- 
packed here  immediately.  Can't  trust  those  people« 
my  dear,  —  always  see  to  everything  myselC 

All  sorts  of  delicious  things,  scents,  colors,  spring- 
flowers  and  vegetables  came  out  of  the  hamper  in 
delightful  confusion.  It  was  a  hamper  full  of^  treas- 
ures, — sweet,  bright,  delicious-tasted,  —  asparagus, 
daffodillies,  bluebells,  salads,  cauliflowers,  hot-house 
flowers,  cowslips  from  the  fields,  azalias.  Ella's  natty 
little  fingers  arranged  them  all  about  the  room  in 
plates  and  in  vases  so  perfectly  and  so  quickly,  that 
old  Lady  Jane  cried  out  in  admiration, — 

"Why,  you  would  be  a  first-rate  girl,  if  you 
did  n't  cry.  Here,  you  John,  get  some  bowls  and 
trays  for  the  vegetables,  green  peas,  strawberries ; 
and  0,  here 's  a  cucumber  and  a  nice  little  early 
pumpkin.  I  had  it  forced,  my  dear.  Tour  stepmother 
tells  me  she  is  passionately  fond  of  pumpkins.  Here, 
John,  take  all  this  down  to  the  cook ;  tell  her  to  put  it 
in  a  cool  larder,  and  order  the  carriage  and  horsea 
round  directly.  Now  tlien,"  to  Ella,  briskly,  "  go 
and  put  your  things  on,  and  come  along  with  me. 
/  *U  make  matters  stnught.  I  always  oo.  There, 
go  directly.  I  can't  have  the  horses  kept  Baton, 
my  coachman,  is  terrible  if  he  is  kept  waiting,  — 
frightens  me  to  death  by  his  driving  wnen  he  is  put 
out" 

Ella  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  longer ;  she  rushed 
up  stairs ;  her  little  feet  flew  as  they  used  to  do  for- 
merly. She  came  down  in  a  minute,  panting,  rap- 
turous, with  shining  hair  and  a  bright  face,  m  her 
very  best  Sunday  frock,  cloak,  and  hat  Shabby 
enough  thej  were,  but  she  was  too  happy,  too  ex- 
cited, to  think  about  the  deficiencies  in  ner  toilet 

"  Dear  me,  this  will  never  do,  I  see,"  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  at  her  disapprovingly ;  but  she  smiled 
so  kindly  as  she  spoke,  that  Ella  was  not  a  bit  Aright- 
ened. 

"  Indeed,  I  have  no  other,"  she  said. . 

"  John,"  cried  the  old  lady,  "  where  is  my  maid? 
Desire  her  to  come  and  speak  to  me  directly.  Now 
then,  sir  1 " 

All  her  servants  knew  her  ways  much  too  wdl 
not  to  fly  at  her  commands.  A  maid  appeared  as  if 
by  magic. 

"  Now,  Batter,  be  quick ;  get  that  blue  and  silver 
boumous  of  mine  from  the  Box  up  stairs, — it  will 
look  very  nice ;  and  a  pair  of  gray  kid  gloves,  Batter ; 
and  let  me  see,  my  dear,  you  would  ivt  look  well  in 
a  brocade.  No,  that  gray  satin  skirt.  Batter ;  her 
own  white  bodice  wiU  do,  and  we  can  buy  a  bonnet 
as  we  go  along.  Now,  quick ;  am  I  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing all  day?" 

Ella  in  a  moment  found  herself  transformed  some- 
how into  the  most  magnificent  lady  she  had  seen  for 
many  a  day.  It  was  like  a  dream,  she  could  hard- 
ly believe  it;  she  saw  herself  move  nu^'estically, 
sweeping  in  rilken  robes  across  the  very  same  pier- 
glass,  where  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  looked  at 
the  wretched  little  melancholy  creature,  cr^png  with 
a  dirty  face,  and  watched  the  sad  tears  flowing 

"  Now  then, — now  then,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  who 
was  always  saying,  "  Now  Uien,"  and  umng  people 
on, — "  where 's  my  page,  — -.  are  the  outriders  there  ? 
They  are  all  workhouse  boys,  my  dear ;  they  came 
to  me  as  thin  and  starved  as  church-micei  and  theft 
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I  fatten  them  np  and  get  'em  situations.    I  always 

§0  with  outriders.  One 's  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
ignitv-  in  these  Chartist  days,  -^  universal  reform, 
— suflrrage,  —  rote  by  ballot  I  Ve  no  patience  with 
Mr.  GlaSstone,  and  it  all  rests  with  us  to  keep  our- 
selves well  aloof.  Get  in,  get  in  I  Drive  to  Syden- 
ham, if  you  please." 

Lady  Jane's  manners  entirely  changed  when 'she 
spoke  to  Raton.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  coachmen  ^m 
their  t^  boxes  rule  with  a  very  high  Juind,  and  most 
ladies  tremble  before  them.  Raton  looked  very 
alarming  in  his  wig,  with  his  shoebucklcs  and  great 
red  face. 

What  a  fairy-tale  it  was  I  There  was  little  Ella 
sitting  in  this  lovely  chariot,  galloping  down  the 
Brompton .  Road,  with  all  the  little  boys  cheering 
and  hurrahing ;  and  the  little  outriders  clattering  on 
ahead,  and  the  old  ladv  sitting  bolt  upright  as  pleased 
as  Punch.  She  really  had  been  going  to  Syden- 
ham ;  but  I  think  if  she  had  not,  she  would  have  set 
off  instantly,  if  she  thought  she  would  make  anybody 
happy  by  so  doing.  They  stopped  at  a  shop  in  the 
Brompton  Road, — the  wondering  shopwoman  came 
out. 

^*  A  white  bonnet,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Jane. 
"  That  will  do  very  well.  Here,  child,  put  it  on, 
and  mind  you  don't  crease  the  strings."  And  then 
away  and  away  they  went  once  more  through  the 
town,  the  squares,  over  the  bridges.  They  saw  the 
ships  and  steamers  coming  down  the  silver  Thames, 
but  the  carriage  never  stopped :  the  outriders  paid 
the  tolls  and  clattered  on  ahead.  They  rolled  along 
pleasant  country  lanes  and  fields,  villas  and  coun- 
try-houses, roadside  inns  and  pedestrians,  and  crawl- 
ing carts  and  carriages.  At  the  end  of  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  during  which  it  seemed  to  Ella  as  if 
the  whole  gay  cortige  had  been  flying  through  the 
air,  they  suddenly  stopped,  at  last,  at  the  great  gates 
of  a  CiTStal  Palace  blazing  in  the  sun  and  standing 
on  a  hiU.  A  crowd  was  k>oking  on.  All  sorts  of 
grand  people  were  driving  up  in  their  carriages ; 
splendid  ladies  were  passing  in.  Two  gentlemen  in 
white  waistcoats  were  dismounting  firom  their  horses 
just  as  Ella  and  Lady  Jane  were  arriving.  They 
rushed  up  to  the  carriage-door,  and  helpea  them  to 
the  ground. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  "  swd  Lady  Jane, 
as  soon  as  she  was  safely  deposited  on  her  two  little 
flat  feet  with  the  funny  old-fashioned  shoes. 

The  young  man  colored  up  and  bowed.  "  You 
don't  remember  me.  Lady  Jane,"  he  said.  "  Charles 
Richardson,  —  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you 
at  Ash  Place,  and  at  Cliflb,  my  uncle's  house.  This 
is  my  friend,  Mr.  Prettyman." 

"  This  is  Mr.  Richardson,  my  dear  Ella,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Prettyman.  Tell  them  to  come  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours  "  (to  the  page),  ^  and  desire  Raton 
to  see  that  the  horses  have  a  feed.  Now  then  —  yes 
— give  her  your  arm,  and  you  are  going  to  take  me  ? 
—  very  well,"  to  the  other  white  waistcoat ;  and  so 
theywent  into  the  palace. 

What  are  young  princes  like  now-ardays?  Do 
they  wear  diamond  aigrettes,  swords  at  their  sides, 
top-boots,  and  little  short  cloaks  over  one  shoulder  ? 
The  only  approach  to  romance  that  I  can  see,  is  the 
flower  in  their  button-hole,  and  the  nice  little  mous- 
taches and  curly  beards  in  which  they  delight.  But 
all  the  same  besides  the  flower  in  the  button,  there 
is  also,  I-  think,  a  possible  flower  of  sentiment  still 
growing  in  the  soft  hearts  of  princes  in  these  days, 
as  in  the  old  days  long,  long  aga 

Charles  Richardson  was  a  uiort,  ugly  little  man, 


verj  eentlenuuilike,  and  well  dreaoed.  He  was  the 
next  neir  to  a  baronetoy :  he  had  a  pale  fiice  and 
a  snub  nose,  and  such  a  fine  estate  m  prospect— 
Clifie  Court  its  name  was  —  that  I  do  not  wonder  at 
Miss  Lisette's  admiration  for  him.  As  for  EUa,  she 
thou^t  how  kind  he  had  been  on  the  stain  tbat 
morning;  she  thought  what  a  bright,  genial  smile 
he  had.  How  channing  he  looked,  dbie  said  to  he^ 
self:  no,  never,  never  had  she  dreeunt  of  any  one 
so  nice.^  She  was  quite  —  more  than  satisfied,  no 
prince  in  romance  would  have  seemed  to  her  whftt 
this  one  was,  there  actually  walking  beside  her.  As 
for  Richardson  himself,  it  was  a  caae  of  bve  at  fint 
sight.  He  had  seen  many  thousand  yoimg  ladies  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  not  one  of  them  to  compare 
with  this  sweet-faced,  ingenuous,  tender,  bright  lit- 
tle creature.  He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  fed  her 
alons. 

EUa  observed  that  he  said  a  few  words  to  \k 
friend ;  she  little  jessed  their  purport.  ^  Tou  00 
first,"  he  whispered,  **  and  if  you  see  the  Ashfor£, 
get  out  of  the  way.  I  should  have  to  walk  with 
tnoee  girls,  and  my  heart  is  here  transfixed  forever. 
....  Where  have  I  seen  yo^  before?"  he  went 
on,  talking  to  Ella,  as  they  roamed  thron^h  the 
beautiful  courts  and  gardens,  among^fountauis and 
flowers,  and  rare  objects  of  art  '*Toigive  me  for 
asking  you,  but  I  must  have  met  you  somewhere 
long  ago,  and  have  never  forgotten  you.  I  am 
haunted  by  your  face."  Ella  was  too  much  ashamed 
to  tell  him  where  and  how  it  was  they  had  met  that 
very  morning.  She  remembered  him  perfectly,  but 
she  thought  ne  would  rush  away  and  leave  her,  if 
she  told  nim  that  the  untidy  little  scrub  upon  the 
stairs  had  been  herself.  And  she  was  so  happy: 
music  playing,  flowers  blooming,  the  great  wonde^ 
ful  fairy  palace  flashing  overhead;  the  kind,  cleTer,' 
delightful  young  man  to  escort  her ;  the  gay  com- 
pany, the  glitter,  the  perfume,  the  statues,  the  in- 
teresting figures  of  Indians,  the  dear,  dear,  kind 
Lady  Jane  to  look  to  for  sympathy  and  for  good- 
humored  little  nods  of  encouragement  She  had 
never  been  so  happy ;  she  had  never  known  what  a 
wonder  the  palace  might  be.  Her  heart  was  w 
full.  It  was  all  so  lovely,  so  inconceivably  beauti- 
ful and  delightful,  that  she  was  nearly  tipsy  with 
delight ;  her  head  turned  for  an  instant,  and  she 
clung  to  young  Richardson's  protecting  arm. 

"  Are  you  faint, — are  you  ill  ?"  he  said,  anxions- 
ly. 

"O'nol"  swd  Ella,  "it's  only  that  everything 
is  so  beautiful ;  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  hear. 
I — I  am  not  often  so  happy ;  O,  it  is  so  charming! 
I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  so  deligbtfiil  in  all 
the  world."  She  looked  herself  so  charming  and 
unconscious  as  she  spoke,  looking  up  with  her  oeao- 
tiful  face  out  of  her  white  bonnet,  that  the  youn^ 
fellow  felt  as  if  he  must  propose  to  her,  then  and 
there,  oflT-hand,  on  the  very  spot ;  and  at  the  instant 
he  looked  up  passionately  —  O  horror ! — he  caaght 
sight  of  the  Ashfbrds,  mother,  daughters,  Madame 
de  Bricabrac,  all  in  a  row,  coming  nght  down  upon 
them. 

"  Prettyman,  this  way  to  the  right,"  cried  hm 
Richardson,  desperately ;  and  Prettyman,  who  ^ 
a  good-natured  fellow,  said, "  This  way,  please,  Lady 
Jane ;  there 's  some  people  we  want  to  aroid  orer 
there." 

"I'm  sure  it  was,"  Lisette  said.    "I  knew  the 

color  of  his  waistooat    Who  could  he  have  been 

I  walking  with,  I  wonder  ?  ** 
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**  Some  lady  of  rank,  evidently,"  said  Julia.  "  I 
think  tbey  went  up  into  the  sallery  in  search  of  us.** 

"Let  us  CO  into  the  gallery,  dean,"  said  Mrs. 
AshfonL  and  away  they  trudged. 

The  young  men  and  their  companions  had  gone 
into  the  Tropics,  and  meanwhile  were  sitting  under 
a  spreading  pahn-tree,  eating  pink  ices ;  while  the 
music  played  and  played  more  delightfiillv,  and  all 
the  air  was  full  of  nowers  and  waltzes,  of  delight,  of 
sentiment.  To  young  Richardson  the  whole  palace 
was  Ella  in  everything,  in  every  sound,  and  flower 
and  fountain ;  to  Ella,  young  Richardson  seemed  an 
enormous  giant,  and  his  kind  little  twinkling  eyes 
were  shining  all  round  her. 

Poor  dear  I  she  was  so  little  used  to  being  happy, 
her  happiness  almost  overpowered  her. 

**  Are  you  going  to  the  ball  at  Gruildhall,  to-mor- 
row ?  "  Mr.  Richardson  was  saying  to  his  unknown 
princess.  **  How  shall  I  ever  meet  you  again  ?  will 
you  not  tell  me  your  name  ?    But  —  " 

'*I  wonder  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  where  your 
mother  can  be,  Ella,"  said  Lady  Jane ;  *'  it 's  very 
odd  we  have  not  met" 

''  I  can't  imagine  where  they  can  have  hid  them- 
selves," said  Jima,  very  crossly,  from  the  gallery 
overhead. 

** I 'm so  tired,  and  I'm  ready  to  drop,"  said  Miss 
Lisette. 

'*  O,  let  us  sit,"  groaned  Madame  de  Bricabrac. 
^  I  can  walk  no  more ;  what  does  it  matter  if  we  do 
not  find  your  friends  ?  " 

"  If  we  take  our  places  at  the  door,"  said  Lisette, 
*<  we  shall  be  sure  to  catch  them  as  they  pass." 

**  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  go  to  the  ball,"  said 
the  princess  doubtfully.  "  I — laon't  know."  Lady 
Jane  made  believe  not  to  be  listening.  The  voices 
in  the  gallery  passed  on.  Lady  Jane  naving  finished 
her  ice,  pulled  out  her  little  watch,  and  gave  a  scream 
of  terror.  "  Heavens !  ray  time  is  up,"  she  said. 
**  Raton  will  firi^hten  me  out  of  my  wits,  driving 
home.  Come,  child,  come,  —  come,  —  come.  Make 
haste,  —  thank  these  gentlemen  for  their  escort," 
and  she  went  skurrying  along,  a  funny  little  active 
^ure,  followed  by  the  breathless  young  people. 
Aey  got  to  the  door  at  last,  where  Biaton  was  wait- 
ing, looking  very  ferocious.  ^  O,  eood  by,"  said 
Eua.  "  Tluink  yon  so  much,"  as  Richardson  helped 
her  into  the  chariot 

'*  And  you  will  not  fbx^et  me  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  shall  not  ne^  any  name  to  remember 
you  bv." 

«*  My  name  is  Ella,"  she  answered,  blushing,  and 
driving  o£f ;  and  then  Ella  flung  her  arms  round 
Lady  Jane,  and  began  to  cry  aeain,  and  said,  "  O, 
I  have  been  so  happy  I  so  happyT  How  good,  good 
of  you  to  make  me  so  happy!  O,  thank  you,  dear 
Li^  Jane ! " 

The  others  came  back  an  hour  after  them,  look- 
ing extremely  cross,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find 
Lady  Jane  in  the  drawing-room.  **  I  am  not  going 
back  till  Wednesdapr,"  said  the  old  lady.    '*  I  've 

several  things  to  do  in  town Well,  have  you 

had  a  pleasant  day  ?  " 

'' Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Ashford  plaintively.  «'The 
Colonel  deserted  us ;  we  did  n't  find  our  young  inen 
till  just  as  we  were  coming  away.  We  are  aU  very 
tired,  and  want  some  supper.  Some  of  your  deh- 
cious  fruit,  Lady  Jane." 

<«  O  dear,  how  tired  I  am ! "  said  Julia. 


^  Poor  Richardson  was  in  very  bad  spirits,"  said 
Lisette. 

"  What  a  place  it  is  for  losing  one  another,"  said 
old  Lady  Jane.  **  I  took  Ella  there  this  aflemoon, 
and  though  I  looked  about  I  could  n't  see  you  any- 
where." 

**  Ella  /"  cried  the  other  girls,  astonished ;  was  she 
there?".  .  .  .  But  they  were  too  much  afraid  of 
Lady  Jane  to  object  more  openly. 

That  eveninjg,  after  the  others  left  the  room,  as 
Ella  was  pounne  out  the  tea,  she  summoned  up 
couraee  to  ask  whether  she  might  go  to  the  ball  at 
Guildhall  with  the  others  next  evening.  **Pray, 
pray,  please  take  me,"  she  implored.  2£s.  Ashford 
looiea  up  amazed  at  her  audacity. 

Poor  httle  Ella !  refused,  scorned,  snubbed,  wound- 
ed, pained,  and  disappointed.  She  finished  pouring 
out  the  tea  in  silence,  while  a  few  bitter,  scalding 
tears  dropped  firom  her  eyes  into  the  teacups.  Colo- 
nel Ashford  drank  some  of  them,  and  asked  for 
more  sugar  to  put  into  his  cup. 

**  There,  never  mind,"  he  said,  kindly.  He  felt 
vexed  with  hk  wife,  and  sorry  for  the  child ;  but  he 
was,  as  usual,  too  weak  to  interfere.  **  Tou  know 
you  are  too  young  to  go  into  the  world,  Ella.  When 
your  sisters  are  married,  then  your  turn  will  come." 

Alas  I  would  it  ever  come?  The  day's  delight  had 

g'ven  her  a  lon^ng  for  more ;  and  now  she  felt  Uie 
iautiful  flittering  vision  was  only  a  vision,  and 
over  alreaay :  the  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palace ;  and  the  charming  prince  himself,  —  was  he 
a  vision  too  ?  Ah !  it  was  too  sad  to  think  of.  Pres- 
ently Lisette  and  Julia  came  back :  they  had  been 
up  stairs  to  see  about  their  dresses. 

^  I  shall  wear  nay  bird-of-paradise,  and  my  yellow 
tarlatane,"  said  Lisette ;  **  gold  and  purple  is  such  a 
lovely  contrast" 

"  Gobert  has  sent  me  such  a  lovely  thing,"  said 
Julia;  ** tricolor  flounces  all  the  way  up, — she  has 
so  much  taste." 

Good  old  Lady  Jatne  asked  her  midd  next  morning 
if  any  dress  was  being  got  ready  for  Miss  Ella. 
Hearing  that  she  was  not  going,  and  that  no  prep- 
arations were  being  made,  she  despatched  Batter  on 
a  secret  mission,  and  ordered  her  carriage  at  nine 
o'clock  that  evening.  She  went  out  herself  soon 
after  breakfast  in  a  hired  brougham,  dispensing  with 
the  outriders  for  once.  Ella  was  hard  at  work  all 
dav  for  her  sisteis :  her  little  fingers  quilled,  fluted, 
friUed,  pleated,  pinned,  tacked  the  trimmings  on 
their  dresses  more  dexterously  than  any  dressmaker 
or  maidservant  could  do.  She  looked  so  pretty,  so 
kind,  and  so  tired,  so  wistful,  as  she  came  to  help 
them  to  dress,  that  Lisette  was  quite  touched,  and 
said,  **  Well,  Ella,  I  should  n't  wonder  if,  after  I  am 
snapped  up,  you  were  to  get  hold  of  a  husband  some 
day.  I  dare  say  same  people  might  think  you  nice- 
looking." 

^^  0,  do  you  think  so  really,  Lisette?  "  said  Ella, 
quite  pleased ;  and  then  faltering,  **  Do  you  think 
.  .  .  .  Shall^youseeMr.  Richardson?" 

«« Of  course  I  diall,"  said  Lisette.  "  He  was  talk- 
ing great  nonsense  yesterday  after  we  found  him; 
saying  Uiat  he  had  met  with  perfection  at  last,  — 
very  devoted  altogether;  scarcely  spoke  to  me  at 
aU;  but  that  is  the  createst  pnxn  of  devotion,  yon 
know.  I  know  what  ne  meant  very  welL  I  should 
n't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  was  to  i>ropo6e  to-night 
I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  have  him.  I  'm  always 
afraid  of  beinc  thrown  away,"  said  Lisette,  looking 
over  her  shouluer  at  her  train. 
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!Ua  longed  to  send  a  menaee,  a  meting  of  some 
,  to  Lisette's  adorer.  O,  now  she  envied  her ; 
t  would  she  not  hare  giren  to  be  soing  too? . .  • . 
What  I  are  not  yon  dressing,  chila  ?  ^  said  Lady 
e,  cominff  into  the  room.  ''Are  they  again 
^  to  c^  for  Ifadame  de  Bricabrac  ?  I  had 
ed  np  a  pair  of  shoebnckles  for  yon  in  case  yon 
t ;  but  keep  them  all  the  same,  they  only  want 
tie  rubbing  up." 

0,  thank  you ;  how  pretty  they  are ;  how  kind 
are  to  me,"  said  Ella,  saiuy.  **I — I — am  not 
g."    And  she  burst  out  crying. 

was  just  dreadiul  not  to  so ;  the  poor  child  had 
a  great  draught  of  delignt  the  day  befbre,  and 
was  aching  and  sickening  for  more,  and  longing 
I  a  passion  of  longing  which  is  only  known  to 
'  young  people, — she  looked  quite  worn  and 
throng  her  tears. 

Rub  up  your  shocbuckles, — that  will  distract 
"  said  the  old  lady,  kindly.  "  They  are  worth 
eat  deal  of  money,  though  i;hey  are  only  paste ; 
if  you  peep  in  my  room  you  will  find  a  little 
of  slippers  to  wear  them  with.  I  hope  they 
fit.  i  could  hardly  get  any  snfiall  enough  for 
"  They  were  the  loveliest  little  white  satin 
)ers,  with  satin  heels,  all  embroidered  with  ^lass 
Is ;  but  small  as  they  were,  they  were  a  httle 

1,  only  Ella  took  care  not  to  say  so;  as  she  tried 


1  on. 


Te  all  know  what  is  coming,  though  little  Ella 
no  idea  of  it.  The  ball  was  at  Uuildhall,  one 
le  grandest  and  gayest  that  ever  was  given  in 
city  of  London.  It  was  in  honor  of  the  beanti- 
young  Princess,  who  had  just  landed  on  our 
es.  Princes,  ambassadors,  nobles,  stars,  orders 
garters  and  decorations,  were  to  be  present; 
;he  .grandest,  gayest,  richest,  happiest  people  in 
country,  all  the  most  beautiful  ladies  and  jewels 
fiowers,  were  to  be  there  to  do  homage  to  the 
less  youn^  bride.  The  Ashfords  had  no  sooner 
ed,  than  Lady  Jane,  who  had  been  very  mys- 
lus  all  day,  and  never  told  any  one  that  she  had 
k  to  the  city  to  procure  two  enormous  golden 
its  which  were  up  in  her  bedroom,  now  came, 
ing  very  benevolently,  into  the  drawing-room, 
le  £lla  was  standing  out  in  the  balcony  with  her 
face  and  all  her  hair  tumbling  down  her  back, 
had  been  too  busy  to  put  it  up,  and  now  she 
only  thinking  of  the  ball,  and  picturing  the 
'  little  ugly  disappointed  face  of  Pnnce  Bichard- 
when  he  should  look  about  ever3rwhere  for  her 
ain,  while  she  was  standing  hopelesBly  gazing 
*  the  receding  carriage. 

Well,  my  dear,  have  you  rubbed  up  the  shoe- 
des?  That  is  right,"  said  the  old  lady.  ''Now 
9  quick  into  my  room  and  see  some  of  my  con- 
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onjuring  t  It  was  the  most  beautiful  white  net 
B,  frothed  and  firothed  up  to  the  waist,  and  looped 
nth  long  grasses.    The  conjuring  was  her  own 

old  pearl  necklace  with  the  diamond  clasp  and 
amond  star  for  her  hsur.  It  was  a  bunch  of 
ses  and  delicate  white  azalias  for  a  head-dress, 
over  all  the  froth  a  great  veil  of  flowing  white 
The  child  opened  her  violet  eyes,  gasped, 
imed,  and  began  dancing  about  the  room  liKe  a 

thin^,  jumping,  bounding,  clapping  her  hands, 
0  somy  and  gayly,  and  yet  so  bshtly,  in  such  an 
isy  of  delipht,  that  Lady  Jane  felt  she  was  more 
.rewarde£ 

Ah!  there  she  is  at  last  I"  cried  Mr.  Richard- 


son, who  was  turning  careiuDy  round  and  roand 
with  the  energetic  .Lisette. 

"  YHiat  do  you  mean  ?"  said  lisette. 

Can  you  ftncy  her  amazement  when  she  looked 
round  and  saw  £lla  appearing  in  her  snow  and  aim- 
light  dress,  looking  so  beautifiil  that  everjbodjr 
turned  to  wonder  at  her,  and  to  admire  ?  As  for 
EUa,  she  saw  no  one,  nothing ;  she  was  lookiiie  np 
and  down,  and  ri^ht  and  left,  for  the  kind  uttle 
pale  plain  fiice  which  she  wanted. 

"  £xcuse  me  one  minute.  Miss  Lisette,"  said  Mr. 
Richardson,  leaving  poor  Lisette  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  rushing  forward. 

"  Are  you  engaged,"  EQa  hewd  a  breathless  roiee 
saying  in  her  ear,  "  for  the  next  three,  six,  twentr 
doDces  ?  I  am  so  delighted  you  have  come !  1 
thouffbt  you  never  were  conung." 

Julia  had  no  partner  at  afl,  and  was  standing 
close  by  the  entrance  with  her  mother.  Thej  were 
both  astounded  at  the  apparition.  Mrs.  Aahfbid 
came  forward  to  make  sure  that  her  eyes  were  not 
deceiving  her.  Could  it  be  —  ?  Yes  —  no — jrca,  it 
was  Ella.  She  flicked  her  fan  indignantljr  into  an 
alderman's  eye,  and  looked  so  fierce,  that  the  child 
began  to  tremble. 

"  Please  foi^ve  me,  mamn^a,"  said  EDa,  piteoos- 

"  Forgive  you  1  never,"  said  Mrs.  Airiifbrd,  indig- 
nant. "  What  does  all  this  mean,  pray  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued. "  Lady  Jane,  I  really  must  —  "  and  then 
she  stopped,  partly  because  she  was  so  angry  die 
could  scarcely  speak,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Lady  Jane  until  the 


son  was  over. 

"  You  really  must  forgive  me,  dear  Lydia,"  said 
Lady  Jane.  "  She  wanted  to  come  so  much,  I 
could  not  resist  bringing  her." 

Weber's  inspiriting  l^  waltz  was  being  played ; 
the  people  and  music  went  waving  to  and  fro  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  sudden  sharp  notes  of  exceed- 
ing sweetness  sounded,  and  at  the  sound  the  figures 
all  swayed  in  harmony.  The  feet  kept  unseen 
measure  to  the  music ;  the  harmonious  rhythm 
thrilled  and  controlled  them  all.  Hie  music  was 
like  an  enchantment,  which  kept  them  moving  and 
swaying  in  circles  and  in  delightful  sulnection.  Las- 
situde, sadness,  disappointment,  Ella%  alarm,  all 
melted  away  for  the  time;  pul^  beat,  and  the' 
dancers  seesawed  to  the  measure. 

AH  that  evening  young  Richardson  danced  with 
Ella  and  with  no  one  else :  they  scarcely  knew  how 
the  time  went.  It  was  a  fairy  world :  they  were 
flying  and  swimming  in  melody,  —  the  foiiy  hoois 
went  by  to  music,  in  light,  in  delightful  companioor 
ship.  Ella  did  not  care  for  Mrs.  Ashford's  daiken- 
ins  looks,  for  anything  that  might  happen  :  she  waa 
sonappy  in  the  moment,  she  almost  migot  to  locJt 
for  Lady  Jane's  sympathetic  srlance. 

"  You  must  meet  me  in  uie  ladies'  cloak-room 
punctually  at  half  past  eleven,"  her  patroness  had 
whisperea  to  her.  "  I  cannot  keep  Baton,  with  his 
bad  coueh,  out  after  twelve  o'clock.  Mind  you  are 
punctual,  for  I  have  promised  not  to  keep  him 
waiting." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Lady  Jane,"  said  EDa,  and  away 
she  danced  again  to  the  music  And  time  went  on, 
and  Julia  h«i  no  partners;  and  Colonel  Ashlbrd 
came  up  to  his  wif^  raying,  "  I  'm  so  glad  you  ar- 
ranged for  Ella  toa  £&w  nice  she  is  loc^dnffl 
What  is  the  matter  with  Julia;  why  don't  sEe 
dance?"  Tomty,  tnmfy,  tomty,  went  the  instni- 
ments.    And  meanwhile  Mr.  Kchardson  was  say- 
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ing,  ^  Your  danciiur  pats  me  in  mind  of  a  fairy  I 
once  Baw  in  a  field  at  Cliffe  long  ago.  Nobody 
would  ever  believe  me,  bat  I  did  see  one." 

«« A  fairy,  ~  what  was  she  like  ?''  asked  EUa. 

"  She  was  very  like  you,"  said  Mr.  Bichardson, 
laoghing.  '*  I  do  believe  it  toas  you,  and  that  was 
the  time  when  I  saw  yon  before." 

^  No,  it  was  not,"  said  Ella,  blushing,  and  feeling 
she  oaght  to  confess.  "  I  vnll  tell  yoa,"  she  said, 
'*  if  you  will  promise  to  dance  one  more  dance  with 
me,  after  yoa  know.     Only  one." 

**  Then  you,  too,  remember,"  he  cried,  eagerly. 
**  One  more  dance  ?  —  twenty  —  for.ever  and  ever. 
Ah,  you  must  know,  you  must  guess  the  feeling  in 
my  heart.  .  .  .  ." 

"  Listen,  first,"  said  i3]a,  trembling  very  much 
and  waltzing  on  very  slowly.  ^It  was  only  the 
other  day  —  "    The  clock  struck  three  quarters. 

**  EUa,  I  am  going,"  said  Lady  Jane,  tapping  her 
on  the  shoulder.    "  Come  along,  my  dear  —  " 

*'  One  word  I "  cried  Bichar£on,  eagerly. 

"  You  can  stay  with  your  mother,  if  you  like," 
the  old  lady  went  on,  preoccupied,  —  she  was  think- 
ing of  her  coachman's  ire, — "  but  I  advise  you  to 
come  with  me." 

**  O,  pray,  pray  stay  I "  said  young  Richardson ; 
^  where  is  your  mother  ?   Let  me  go  and  ask  her  ?  " 

«<  You  had  better  go  yourself,  Elk,"  said  old  Lady 
Jane.  ^  Will  you  give  me  your  aJm  to  the  door, 
Mr.  Bichaid8(m  ?  " 

Ella  went  up  to  Mrs.  Ashford  —  she  was  bold 
with  happiness  to-night  —  and  made  her  request. 
^  Stajr  with  me  ?  certoinly  not,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  You  do  me  great  honor,  said  the  lady, 
laughing  sarcastically.  **Lady  Jane  brought  you, 
Lady  Jane  must  take  you  back,"  said  the  stepmoth- 
er. **  Follow  your  chaperone  if  you  please,  I  have 
no  room  for  yoa  in  my  brougham.  Gro  directly. 
Miss  1"  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  so  savagely  that  the  poor 
child  was  quite  firightened  and  set  on  running  afler 
the  other  two. 

She  would  have  caught  them  up,  but  at  that  in- 
stant Lisette — who  had  at  last  secured  a  partner 
—  came  waltzing  up  in  such  a  violent,  ansry  way, 
that  she  bumped  nsht  up  against  the  litue  fiying 
maiden  and  nearly  knocked  her  down.  EUa  gave 
a  low  ciy  of  pain;  they  had  trodden  on  her  foot 
roughly,  —  they  had  wounded  her ;  her  little  satin 
slipper  had  come  off.  Poor  Ella  stooped  and  tried 
to  pull  at  the  slipper,  but  other  couples  came  suig- 
ins  up,  and  she  was  alone,  and  frightened,  and 
olwged  to  shufiie  a  little  way  out  of  the  crowd  before 
she  could  get  it  on.  The  poor  little  frightened  thing 
thought  she  never  shoula  get  through  the  crowd. 
8he  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  cloak-room :  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  hours  getting  there. 
At  last  she  reached  it,  only  to  see,  to  her  dismay,  as 
she  went  in  at  one  door  the  other  two  gotne  out  of 
another  a  long  way  off  I  She  called,  but  they  did 
not  hear  her,  and  at  the  same  moment  St.  rauPs 
nreat  clock  began  slowly  to  strike  twelve.  **My 
ooak,  my  cloak,  anj^thing,  please,"  she  cried  in  great 
agitation  and  anxiety;  and  a  stupid,  bewildered 
maid  hastily  threw  a  shabby  old  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  —  it  belonged  to  some  assistant  in  the 
place. 

Little  EUa,  more  and  more  frightened,  puUed  it 
up  as  she  hurried  along  the  blocked  passa^  and 
corridors  aU  lined  with  red  and  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. Iliey  aU  stared  at  her  in  surprise  as  she  fiew 
along.  Presently  her  net  tunic  cau^t  in  a  doorway 
and  tore  into  a  long  ragged  shred  which  trailed  af- 


ter her.  In  her  agitation  her  comb  feU  out  of  her 
hair, — she  looked  aU  scared  and  frightened,  -»-  no- 
body would  have  recognized  the  beautify  triumphal 
princess  of  half  an  hour  before.  She  heard  the  fink- 
men  calling,  *^  Peppercome's  carriage  stops  the 
way  I "  and  she  hurried  faster  and  faster  down  the 
endless  passages  and  steps,  and  at  last,  just  as  she 
got  to  the  doorway,  —  0  horror  1  she  saw  the  car- 
riage and  outriders  ^ing  gleaming  off  in  the  moon- 
light, whUe  everythmg  dse  lookea  black,  dark,  and 
terrible. 

"  Stop,  stop,  please  stop ! "  cried  little  Ella,  rush- 
ing out  mto  tne  street  throogh  the  amazed  footmen 
and  linkmen.  '*  Stop  1  stop  T"  she  cried,  fiying  past 
Richardson  himself,  who  could  hardly  beUeve  his 
eyes.  Raton  only  whipped  his  horses,  and  EUa  saw 
them  disappearing  into  gloom  in  the  distance  in  a 
sort  of  agony  of  aespair.  She  was  excited  beyond 
measure,  and  exaggerated  aU  her  feeUn^.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Uo  back  ? — that  was  impossible ; 
walk  home  ?  —  she  did  not  know  her  war.  Was  it 
fiincy?  —  was  not  somebody  foUowing  her?  She 
felt  quite  despenite  in  the  moonlight  and  darkness. 
At  wat  instant  it  seemed  to  her  like  a  fairy  chariot 
coming  to  her  rescue,  when  a  cabman,  who  was 
slowly  passing,  stopped  and  said,  *'  Cab,  mum  ?  "     , 

>'  Yes !  O  yes  1  To  Onslow  Scpire,'!  cried  EUa, 
jumping  an  and  shutting  the  door  in  delight  and  re- 
lief. She  drove  off  iust  as  the  bewUdered  Uttle 
Richardson,  who  had  foUowed  her,  reached  the 
spot.  He  came  up  in  time  only  to  see  the  cab  drive 
off,  and  to  pick  up  something  which  was  lying  shin- 
ing on  the  pavement  It  was  one  of  the  diamond 
buckles  which  had  fallen  from  her  shoe  as  she  jumped 
in.  This  little  diamond  bockle  might,  perhaps,  have 
led  to  her  identification  if  voung  Richardson  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  from  old 
Lady  Jane  Ella's  name  and  address.  - 

lie  sent  a  servant  next  morning  with  a  little  par- 
cel and  a  note  to  inquire  whether  one  of  the  ladies 
had  lost  what  was  enclosed,  and  whether  Colonel 
Ashford  would  see  him  at  one  o'clock  on  business. 

"Dear  me,  what  a  pretty  little  buckle!"  said 
Lisette,  tr3ring  it  on  her  lai^  flat  foot  "  It  looks 
very  nice,  don't  it,  Julia  ?  I  think  I  guess,  —  don't 
you  ?  —  what  he  is  coining  for  ?    I  shul  say  *  No.' " 

"  It 's  too  smaU  for  you.  It  would  do  better  for 
me,"  said  JuU^^  contemplating  her  own  long  sUpper, 
embeUished  with  the  oiamonds.  "It  is  not  ours. 
We  must  send  it  back,  I  suppose." 

"  A  shoebuckle,"  said  Ella,  coming  in  from  the 
kitchen,  where  she  had  been  superintending  pre- 
serves in  her  Uttle  brown  frock.  "  Let  me  see  it 
O,  how  glad  I  am;  it  is  mine.  Look  here  1"  and 
she  puU^  the  feUow  out  of  her  pocket  "Lady 
Jane  gave  them  to  me." 

And  so  the  prince  arrived  before  luncheon,  and 
was  closeted  with  Colonel  Ashford,  who  gladly  gave 
his  consent  to  what  he  wanted.  And  when  Mrs. 
Ashford  began  to  explain  thin^  to  him,  as  was  her 
way,  he  did  not  listen  to  a  single  word  she  said. 
He  was  so  absorbed  wondering  when  EUa  was  com- 
ing into  the  room.  He  thought  once  he  heard  a 
little  rustle  on  the  stairs  outBi&,  and  he  jumped  up 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  It  was  EUa,  sure  enough, 
in  her  shabby  little  gown.  Then  he  knew  where 
and  when  he  had  seen  her  before. 

"Ella,  why  did  you  run  away  firom  me  last 
jiightt'*  he  said.  "  xou  see  I  have  foUowed  you 
i^raU." 

They  were  so  good,  so  happy,  so  devoted  to  one 
another,  that    even    Lisette  and   JuUa  relented. 
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Dear  little  couple ;  good  luckgo  with  them,  happi- 
ness, content,  and  plenty,  ^ere  was  something 
quite  touching  in  their  youth,  tenderness,  and  sim- 
plicity, and  as  they  drove  off  in  their  carriage  for 
the  honeymoon,  Lady  Jane  Aung  the  very  identical 
satin  slipper  alter  them  which  J3la  should  have  lost 
at  the  ball 

LIFE  IN  VENICE  * 

Although  often  described  before  by  various 
travellers  and  tourists,  Venice  will  always  afford 
matter  for  an  entertaining  volume ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  especially,  when  affairs  on  the  C!ontinent 
are  looking  so  ominous  in  that  quarter,  such  a  work 
is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  a  lai^  number 
of  English  readers.  The  book  now  before  us  is  the 
narrative  of  a  three  years'  residence  in  Venice,  by  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  government 
The  work  was  completed  and  prepaiid  for  press 
two  years  ago,  but  the  proof<«heets  were  not  at  the 
time  corrected  by  the  writer,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  pages  over-run  with  typo^aphical  errors. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  book  is  in  other 
respects  beautifully  printed.  The  author^s  style 
throughout,  in  common  with  many  of  the  writers  of 
his  country,  is  deeply  tainted  with  **  Americanisms  " 
and  slang ;  and  a  few  national  prejudices,  toother 
with  that  old  and  deep-rooted  dislike  of  Englishmen, 
which  \i  found  so  often  among  Americans  and  cer- 
tain of  our  continental  neighbors,  occasionally  re- 
veal themselves.  However,  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  the  book  is  interesting,  and  in  some  re- 
spects valuable,  as  presenting  to  the  reader  a  very 
minute  and  lively  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  a 
people  concerning  whose  domestic  habits  but  little 
has  hitherto  been  written.  This  part  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Howells  seems  to  have  studied  very  elaborately 
and  attentively ;  but  he  has  likewise  a  keen  epre  for 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and,  although  his  nar- 
rative is  sometimes  deformed  by  the  mannerisms  we 
have  just  mentioned,  he  describes  all  the  grand  and 
noteworthy  objects  and  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
in  Venice  with  a  highly  grapliic  pen. 

When  our  author  first  arrived  in  Venice  from 
Vienna,  after  his  journey  by  rail  and  gondola,  he 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  that  careless  life  of 
indigence  and  ease  which  he  noticed  as  common 
among  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city;  and, 
aa  there  was  generally  *'  something  rare  and  worthy 
to  be  seen,**  either  in  the  way  m  architecture  or 
sculpture,  or,  failing  that,  in  "interesting  squalor 
and  picturesque  wretchedness,"  his  time  was  always 
pretty  well  occupied,  his  attention  being  less  taken 
up,  as  he  himself  observes,  "  in^  proper  objects  of 
interest,  than  in  the  dirty  neighborhoods  that  reeked 
with  unwholesome  winter  damps  below,  and  peered 
curiously  out  with  frowsy  heads  and  beautiful  eyes 
from  the  high,  heavy-shuttered  casements  above." 
The  theatres  of  Venice  were  the  chief  sources  of 
amusement  with  Mr.  Howells  during  his  first  win- 
ter's residence  there,  as  he  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  different  places 
of  dramatic  entertainment.  He  went,  however, 
much  more  frequently  to  those  houses  where  comedy 
and  melodrama  form  the  staple  of  the  performances 
than  to  the  opera,  as  the  latter  was  but  indifferently 
done,  although  the  Venetians,  according  to  our 
author,  are  quite  as  fond  of  music  now  as  they  ever 
were.     But  they  no  longer  cultivate  it,  and  this 
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degeneracy  is  to  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the 
decline  in  Venice  of  almost  everything  that  is 
great  or  beautiful  since  her  subjec^on  to  Anstria. 
The  Venetians  themselves .  do  not  frequent  the 
theatres  very  much,  the  audiences  being  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  Austrians,  and  of  people 
from  some  of  tae  other  states  of  Germany.  Dur- 
ing the  performance,  the  whole  house  presents  a 
singularly  tame  and  cheerless  aspect ;  there  is  an 
utter  abeence  of  gayety,  either  in  dresses  or  man- 
ners, and  no  Venettan  lady  who  has  anything  of  a 
position  to  maintain  ever  goes  to  ^bs  opera  at 
Venice.  Mr.  Howells  patronized  the  nnmerona 
puppet-ehows  that  are  to  be  seen  here  above  al- 
most every  other  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition, 
and  constantly  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Marion- 
nettes,  and  of  a  kindred  class  <^  puppets  called 
Burratini  (clowns  or  fools).  Of  the  perfoTmauace 
of  one  of  these  latter  companies  of  automaton  ac- 
tors our  author  gives  the  following  humOTOus  ac- 
count :  — 

"I  only  remember  to  have  made  out  one  of  their 
comedies,  a  play  in  which  an  in^moua  lover  procared 
his  rich  and  successful  rival  to  oe  arrested  for  lunwoj, 
and  married  the  disputed  young  person,  while  the  other 
was  ragine  in  a  madhoasc.  Tms  play  is  performed  to 
enthusiastic  audiences ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  fa- 
vorite drama  of  the  '  Bnrattini '  appears  to  be  a  sardonic 
farce,  in  which  the  chief  character — a  puppet  ten  inches 
high,  with  a  fixed  and  staring  expression  of  Mepfaisto- 
phelian  good-nature  and  wickedness  —  deludes  other 
and  weak-minded  puppets  into  trusting  him,  and  then 
heats  them  with  a  club  upon  the  back  of  the  head  until 
they  die.  The  murders  of  this  infamous  creature,  whkh 
are  always  executed  in  a  spirit  of  jocose  sastgfiw'd,  and 
accompanied  by  humorous  remarks,  are  received  with 
the  keenest  reiish  by  the  spectators ;  and,  indeed,  the 
action  is  tverj  way  worthy  of  applause.  The  drainatic 
spirit  of  the  Italian  race  seems  to  oommnnioate  itself  to 
tneso  puppets,  and  they  perform  their  parts  with  a  fidel- 
ity to  theatrical  unnaturalness  which  is  wond^iM.  I 
have  witnessed  death-agonies  on  these  litde  stages  which 
the  great  American  tragedian  himself  (whoever  he  may 

happen  to  be)  could  not  snrpass  in  degree  of  energy 

Their  audiences,  as  I  said,  are  always  interesting,  and 
comprise,  first,  boys  ra^ed  and  dirty  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  size ;  then  weaklittle  girls,  supporting  immt^ns^ 
weight  of  babies ;  then  Austrian  soioiers,  with  long 
coats  and  short  pipes;  lumbering  palmat  sailors;  a 
transient  Greek  or  Turk ;  Venetian  loafers,  pale-faced, 
statuesque,  with  the  drapery  of  their  cloaks  thrown  over 
their  shoulders ;  young  women  with  bare  hands  of  ihk^ 
black  hair ;  old  women,  all  fluff  and  fangs ;  wood<a&- 
shod  ctmtadini,  with  hooded  cloaks  of  coarse  brown ; 
then  boys  —  and  boys." 

This  kind  of  play  or  comedy  was  the  principal 
amusement  in  the  way  of  dramatic  art  among  the 
Italian  nation,  generally,  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Qoldoni,  some  of  ^diose  plays  are 
written  in  French,  either  introduced  or  restored  the 
regular  acting  comedy  to  Italy ;  but  in  idmost  all 
his  comedies  (or  at  least  those  written  in  die  Vene- 
tian dialect^  Are  to  be  found  many  of  the  low  bnf^ 
foons  who  figure  so  conspiououdy  in  the  eommedia  a 
bracciOf  or  **  comedy  by  the  yard/'  which  took  its 
rise  from  the  Marionnette  dnona,  and  was  so  called 
because  the  outline  of  the  plot  and  action  of  the 
piece  was  all  that  the  dramatist  supplied,  the  per- 
formers furnishing  the  dialogue,  whicn  they  gener- 
ally invented  extemporaneously  as  the  play  pro- 
gressed. Several  of  the  dramatis  persona  m  the 
commedia  a  braccio,  such  as  Arleccnino,  Fantalon, 
Scaramuccia,  PoUchinelle,  or  Punchinello,  and  oth- 
ers, appear  to  have  a  decided  afibiity  to  the  charac* 
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ten  of  oar  modern  English  pantomime  and  street 
puppet-shows,  of  which  they  were  probably  the  ori- 
ffin,  although  the  old  Italian  bulToons  differed  ^at- 
\y  from  our  own  mountebanks  in  most  of  their  ac- 
tions and  attributes. 

On  one  occasion,  after  the  present  writer  had  wit- 
nessed from  the  balcony  on  the  Grand  Canal  a  very 
fierce  and  angry  dispute  between  two  gondoliers, 
which  he  expected  to  see  terminate  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  with  broken  heads,  but  which  he  was  quite  dis- 
appointed to  find  settled  amicably,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  recompensed,  in  course  ca  time,  by  his  see- 
ing the  corpse  of  an  Austrian  ofiicer  pass  close  bpr 
his  window  on  the  canal.  He  thus  describes  this 
solemn  sight :  — 

"There  was  some  compensation, — coming,  like  all 
compensation,  a  long  while  after  the  Joss,  —  in  mv  for- 
tune of  seeing  a  funeral  procession  on  the  Grand,  Canal, 
which  had  a  singular  and  imposing  solemnity  only  pos- 
sible to  the  plaee.  It  was  the  funeral  of  an  Austrian 
general,  whose  coffin,  mounted  oo  a  sable  catn/aico,  was 
borne  upon  the  middle  boat  of  three  tliat  moved  abreast. 
The  barges  on  either  side  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of 
soldiery,  but  the  dead  man  was  alone  in  his  boat,  ex- 
cept for  one  Strang  figure  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  and  rested  its  ^Uttering  hand  npon  the  block  fall 
of  the  drapery.  This  was  a  roan  clad  cap-h-pie  in  a 
perfect  suit  of  gleaming  mail,  with  his  visor  down,  and 
nis  shoulders  swept  by  the  heavy  raven  plumes  of  his 
helm.  As  at  times  he  moved  from  side  to  side,  and 
glanced  upward  at  the  old  palaces  sad  in  the  yellow 
morning  light,  he  put  out  of  sight  for  me  everything 
else  npon  the  canal,  and  seemed  the  ghost  of  some  cru- 
sader come  back  to  Venice,  in  wonder  if  this  city,  lying 
dead  under  .the  hoofs  of  the  Croat,  were  indeed  that 
same  haughty  Lady  of  the  Sea  who  had  once  sent  her 
blind  old  Doge  to  beat  down  the  pride  of  an  empire,  and 
disdain  its  crown." 

As  may  be  supposed,  both  the  city  and  state  of 
Venice  have,  since  the  dominion  of  Austria,  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  former  splendor  and  gayety. 
The  Venetian  Carnival,  which  once  lasted  half  the 
year,  and  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
splendid  fetes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  now  quite 
discontinued,  and  so  are  nearly,  all  the  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  city,  the  national  holidays  and  festivi- 
ties of  the  people  being  formerly  commemoi*atiye  of 
historical  events,  such  as  victories  of  the  stern  old  ar- 
istocratic Republic,  which  of  course  would  not  now  be 
allowed.  Conversazioni  are  still  held  at  some  houses, 
and  balls  and  parties  are  also  occasionally  given; 
but  the  Venetians,  take  them  on  the  whole,  are,  in 
the  words  of  our  author,  **  a  nation  in  mourning,'* 
the  greater  number  of  the  upper  classes  leading  a 
'*  life  of  listless  seclusion."  indeed,  Mr.  Howells 
seems  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Venice  as  a 
kind  of  romance,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
place  as  a  mere  vision  from  which  the  world  will 
wake  up  some  morning,  and  find  out  that,  after  all, 
there  never  really  was  such  a  city. 

Before  the  subjection  of  Venice  to  Austria, 
eleven  civil  and  political /e/^^  were  held  annnally 
in  the  city,  and  sdso  several  religious  celebrations, 
of  which  latter  two  are  still  observed,  viz.  *^  that 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redentore  on  the  Gindeoca, 
and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute  on  the  Grand 
Canal ;  both  votive  churches,  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  city's  deliverances  from  the  pest  in  1578 
and  1630."  The  Venetians  likewise  still  reli^ously 
observe  the  81st  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the 
body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  to  Venice  from 
Alexandria  in  the  year  828,  "  though,"  observes 
Mr.  Howells,  **  the  ^stival  has  lost  all  the  splendor 


which  it  received  firom  civil  tnterventioiiw"  In  lieu  / 
of  the  Carnival,  Venice  is  now  afflicted  every  year 
by  a  party  of  wretched  mummers  called  facchinij 
whom  the  populatiim  shun  with  scorn,  and  who, 
fiuitastically  dressed  in  female  apparel,  with  masks 
and  horns,  *'go  from  shop  to  shop,  droning  forth 
a  stupid  song,  and  levying  tribn^  upon  the  shop- 
keepers." ^e  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  be 
celebrated  in  Venice  in  pretty  much  the  same  style 
as  in  this  country,  only  that  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  observances  are  far  more  numerous  and 
important,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
Catholic  state.  ]>oth  on  Christmas  eve  and  Christ- 
mas day  in  Venice,  as  here,  people  for  the  most  part 
dine  at  home  with  their  frmulies,  and  invite  parties 
of  thehr  most  intimate  friends ;  the  shops  are  closed, 
and  aU  busfneas  is  suspended.  At  midnight  on 
Christmas  eve,  high  mass  is  held  at  all  the  churches, 
to  which  the  po|wlace  flock  in  crowds,  and  on  the 
day  afler  Christmas  day  the  theatres  are  reopened. 
The  custom  of  Christmas  presents  and  New-Year's 
gifbs  is  not  unknown  in  Venice,  and  it  seems  that 
there,  as  here,  a  system  of  extortion  is  practised  by 
tradesmen  and  servants,  and  that  at  Christmas-time 
people  are  always  expected  to  make  a  small  dona- 
tion in  mone^  to  everybody  who  has  served  them  in 
any  wav  dunng  the  year. 

tn  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on  the  present 
state  of  Venice,  Mr.  Howells  sap  that  the  best 
society  in  the  city  consists  of  physicians,  advocates, 
and  the  more  wealthy  chiss  of  merohants  with  their 
families.  Shopkeepers  and  the  master-artisans,  he 
observes,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  social  life,  in  the 
American  sense.  Common  domestic  servants  are 
both  numerous  and  cheap  ia  Venice,  but  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  habits,  and  untrustworthy.  Ve- 
netian ladies  of  fashion  receive  calls  one  day  in 
every  week,  and  on  these  occasions  the  number  of 
visitors  sometimes  amounts  to  three  hundred,  at 
which  times  nobody  ever  sits  do¥m,  and  few  of  the 
guests  do  more  than  just  exchange  a  word  with  the 
hostess.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Venice 
with  regard  to  Austria  and  the  Austrians,  our  author 
says  that  the  hatred  of  the  latter  people  by  the  Ital- 
ians is  deep-seated  and  inappeasaole ;  but,  although 
it  is  bf  no  means  new  or  recent,  it  did  not  come  on 
in  all  Its  bitter  intensity  nntil  **  the  defeat  of  Vene- 
tian hopes  of  union  with  Italy  in  1859,  when  Napo- 
leon found  the  Adriatic  at  Feschiera,  and  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  was  concluded. "  Italians  and  Aus* 
trians,  or,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  fiishion  in  Venice  to 
call  them,  Italianissimi  and  Austriacanti,  always 
keep  strictly  and  rigidly  apart  firom  each  other  at 
the  cafds  and  all  other  places  of  public  resort  at 
Venice,  and  you  may  always  know  a  man's  politics 
at  once  by  the  beard  he  wears,  as  no  Austrian  ever 
sports  an  imperial,  and  no  Italian  ever  shaves  it. 
otrange  to  say,  however,  in  spite  of  their  political 
feelings,  the  Venetians  bear  no  individual  ill-will  to 
the  Austrians,  but  appear  to  have  rather  a  contempt- 
uous liking  for  them;  and  the  Anstrians,  in  their 
turn,  being  an  amiable  people,  never  wantonly  in- 
sult or  affront  anybody,  and  try  not  to  engender 
personal  malice.  There  exists  at  Venice  a  secret 
society  called  the  Comitatb  Veneto,  which  has 
agents  and  spies  in  every  part  of  the  state,  who 
constantly  inmrm  it  of  ^*  inimical  action, "  and  who 
endeavor  to  promote  the  union  of  Venice  with  the 
rest  of  Italy.  AlUiough  constant  arrests  of  su^i- 
cious  persons  are  being  made,  no  member  of  this 
mysterious  body  has  ever  vet  been  identified.  Mr, 
Howells  concludes  his  work  by  observing  that  noth- 
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ing  cui  be  more  pnuseworth^  in  the  Venetian  char- 
acter generally  tlian  its  desire  for  liberty,  and  its 
sacrifice  of  ever^hing  pleasant  in  life  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  great  and  noble ;  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  Venetians  ought  imm^ately  to  be 
made  free. 

THE  MOLjfeSON. 

"  What  is  the  Molten?  "  yon  will  probably  ask. 

Baedeker,  the  best  tourists  goide  to  Switzerland 
(who  leads  ;^a  step  by  step,  over  hiU  and  dale, 
by  padis  wmch'he  nas  explored  Umself,  and  who 
keeps  innkeepers  a  little  in  check  by  the  mention 
he  makes  of  their  various  prices),  replies  in  these 
laconic  terms :  — 

'*  The  Molten  (6,172  feet),  a  continuation  of  the 
Jaman,  the  most  advanced  summit  of  the  plateau, 
the  Rigi  of  western  Switzerland,  an  exceedingly 
abrupt  cone  in  every  direction,  recognizable  in  sh 
the  panoramas  of  this  region,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous pastures  and  forests,  possesses  a  flora  of  peculiar 
richness.  No  habitations  are  to  be  found  on  this 
eminence,  except  a  few  wretched  hovels  a  league 
fix)m  the  top.  Extensive  panorama.  The  paths  are 
impracticable  for  horses.  At  Albeuve,  guides  may 
be  obtained  at  moderate  charges."  A  more  recent 
edition  (the  sixth)  adds,  **jJie  ascent  is  usu^ly 
made  by  starting  firom  Bulle  (4  hours),  from  Gruy^re 
(8  hours),  from  Semsales  or  from  Yaulruz  on  the 
western  slope  (3  to  S^  hours).  We  by  no  means 
recommend  this  latter  path ;  because,  at  the  outset, 
you  pass  over  another  steep  mountain,  which  you 
have  to  redescend,  solely  to  reach  the  foot  of  the 
Molten.  Refreshments,  and  four  (?)  beds,  at  the 
chfilet  Plan6,  one  hour  fixym  the  summit" 

I  had  already  seen  a  portion  of  Switzerland.  From 
Zurich  I  had  crossed  the  Albis,  my  first  and  facile  ac- 
quaintance with'  mountains.  From  Zug  and  Arth  I 
had  performed  the  splendid  and  comfortable  aacent 
of  the  Rigi,  wil&  beaten  paths  fh)m  the  base  to  the 
kulm,  liberally  garnished  with  ch&lets,  inns,  and 
hotels,  offering  eveiy  necessary  and  almost  every 
luxury.  I  hsMl  gone  over  the  Brunig  (before  the 
carriage  road  was  open),  reached  the  pure  blue 
glacier  of  Rosenlaui,  ana  yet  remained  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  Molten.  As  some  excuse,  aUow  me 
to  state  that,  before  venturing  alone  into  Switzerland, 
I  had  consulted  sundry  special  itineraries,  drawn  up 
by  experienced  hands  for  the  use  of  persons  want- 
ing to  see  the  greatest  posdble  number  of  remarka- 
ble objects  in  the  diortest  possible  space  of  time.  In 
none  of  these  was  the  Molten  even  mentioned. 

But  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861,  while  travelling  by 
rail  from  Berne  to  Fribourg,  I  had  not  reached  the 
first  station  before  I  feund  myself  conversing  with  a 
Fribourg  notary.  What  better  companion  can  you 
have  than  a  notary,  to  give  you  a  complete  invento- 

Sf  of  all  and  everything  ?  It  is  proverbial  that,  in 
iligences,  {>eople  make  acquaintance  rapidly ;  in  a 
railway  carriage  the  same  thing  is  efiectea  still  more 
speedily,  because  you  understand  that  you  have  not 
a  minute  to  spare,  if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  little 
local  information.  Our  conversation,  therefore,  for 
me,  was  both  inter^rting  and  interested. 

As  to  Fribouig  itself,  I  knew  very  well  what  I 
wanted  to  see  there ;  so  I  inquired  for  no  more  than 
the  name  of  the  hotel  the  most  advanta^us  in  all 
respects.  But  I  insisted  about  the  environs  worth 
visiting. 

**  Aa  you  are  goin^  to  Vevey,"  he  s^d,  "  it  is 
Tiite  oat  of  the  question  that  you  diouid  omit  mak- 


ing the  ascent  of  our  beantifrd  and  beloved  Fribour- 
gian  mountiun,  the  Risi  of  occidental  Switzerland," 
—  you  see  he  talked  l3ce  Baedaker's  book,  —  •*  and 
at  least  the  rival,  as  far  as  the  view  is  concerned,  of 
the  other  Rigi,  which  is  so  much  cried  up."  And 
then  he  enumerated,  with  the  complacency  of  a  per- 
son thoroughly  frdl  of  his  subject,  the  long  list  of  his 
Molten's  merits,  until  he  Inrought  the  water  into 
my  mouth.  But  what  gave  me  one  of  those  long- 
ings, which  lay  hold  of  you  and  pursue  you  where- 
ever  you  go  until  they  are  fiilly  satisfied,  was  his 
peroration  overflowii^  with  Swiss  sincerity. 

**  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  my  mountain  is 
both  steep  and  savage ;  that  the  only  shelter  it 
affords  are  dingy  chfilets;  that  the  entire  ascent 
must  be  made  on  foot ;  that  there  is  no  beaten  track 
to  the  top,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reach,  and 
may  even  offer  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  nnleas 
your  head  is  steady  and  your  step  sure.  But  you 
will  be  abundantly  recompensed  at  the  summit, 
especially  if  the  sun  allows  you  to  witness  his  lev^e ; 
besides  which  you  will  ^ther  the  rarest  flowers,  — 
pleasure  denied  by  the  Rigi's  sterile  ridge,  in  spite 
of  its  inferior  elevation." 

We  arrived  early  at  Fribourg,  distant  only  an 
hour  by  rail  from  Berne.  We  reached  the  town  by 
the  grand  suspension-bridge,  from  which  you  step 
almost  immediately  into  the  Z'ahringen  hoteL 
There  I  took  leave  of  my  amiable  fellow-traveller. 
He  told  me  his  name ;  but  the  weakness  of  my  mem- 
ory, not  the  ingratitude  of  my  heart,  has  caused  me 
to  fbi^et  it  fiimediately  on  entering  the  house  I 
begged  the  landlord,  M.  Russler,  to  find  me  up 
some  excursionists  bound  to  the  famous  Fribourgian 
hill,  whose  strongly-marked  features  I  first  caught 
si^ht  of  from  the  ront  de  Gotteron,  a  structure  even 
higher  and  bolder  than  the  Grand  Bridge  itself. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  mine  host  presented 
me  to  M  Mauron,  one  of  the  Cantonal  CounciUors 
of  State,  and  to  M.  Yogt,  organist  to  the  cathedraL 
The  former  had  expressed  his  intention  of  scaling 
the  Molten  the  following  day ;  the  latter  was  going 
to  perform,  that  evening,  on  Aloys  Moser's  cele- 
brated organ.  The  artist  was  worthy  of  his  instru- 
ment ;  he  moved  his  audience  even  to  tears.  Noth- 
ing but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  prevented  out- 
bursts of  applause. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  the  morrow's  excuraon 
was  our  principal  topic  of  conversation;  and  M. 
Mauron  told  me  that  he  would  provide  not  only  a 
guide,  but  a  whole  heap  of  usefiil  articles, — a  tele- 
scope, a  map,  —  not  to  mention  provisions.  The 
prospect  was  all  the  more  delightful,  that  Councillor 
Mauron  was  a  highly-educated  man,  with  a  lively 
imagination,  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and,  in  spite 
of  some  sixty  years,  still  in  possesion  of  excellent 
legs.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Nicholas  Toussoupoff*,  a 
Russian  grandee,  immensely  rich. 

We  separated  rather  late  in  the  evening,  intend- 
ing to  meet  next  morning,  the  30th  of  July,  at  half 
past  seven ;  to  breakfast  together,  and  start,  at  nine, 
for  the  little  town  of  Bulle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mol^ 
son.  Notwithstanding  the  &tigues  of  the  day,  I 
slept  but  little  that  night.  The  ascension  which  I 
was  about  to  make  had  taken  a  strange  hold  on  my 
fancy.  And  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  circum- 
stance, being  now  no  longer  a  novice  to  the  impres- 
sions of  mountain  scenery. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awake  and  stirring, 
and  in  another  hour  ready  to  depart  At  half  past 
seven,  as  no  M.  Mauron  appeared,  I  resolved  to  go 
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and  meet  him,  to  calm  mj  impatience.  As  I  went 
on  and  on,  and  at  last  reached  nis  residence  without 
catching  rieht  of  him,  I  b^an  to  feel  some  appre- 
hensions, which  very  soon  were  justified.  I  round 
him  in  bed,  with  lus  head  tied  up  in  a  bandage 
stained  with  spots  of  blood.  He  had  met  with  an 
nnluckj  fall  overnight.  He  was  in  a  fever,  and  his 
doctor  had  forbidden  him  to  leave  the  house. 

He  expressed  his  deep  and  sincere  regret ;  I  ex- 
pressed mine  with  no  less  depth  and  sincerity,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel  quite  taxen  aback.  At  a  quar- 
ter to  nine  I  had  finished  my  sad  and  solitary  break- 
fast; mine  host  had  presented  his  bill  **  received  with 
thanks  "  (the  accustomed  fbrmula  of  politeness  here) ; 
and  at  nine  I  mounted  the  conveyance  for  Bulle,  de- 
termined to  venture  up  the  Mol^n  alone,  if  needs 
must,  although  a  littie  a|ptated  by  the  thought,  I 
hardly  know  why. 

The  road  is  interesting  all  the  way  to  Bulle.  From 
time  to  time  the  eve  plunges  into  the  valley,  through 
which  the  Sarine  flows  tranquilly  enough  in  his  broad 
stony  bed.  About  half-way  they  point  out  to  you 
the  suspension-bridge  of  Posieux  ([one  of  the  count- 
less " Devil's  bridges*),  thrown  with  alpine  boldness 
over  a  black  and  firightfhl  ravine ;  but  ever  before 
you,  awaiting  vour  attack,  stands  the  giant  moun- 
tain, with  his  lone  and  narrow  ridge  showing  iteelf 
more  and  more  distinctly  conspicuous.  At  noon, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  I  was  at  JBuUe,  the  depdt  of 
of  the  well-known  Gruy^re  cheeses,  which,  as  is  less 
well  known,  are  almost  all  made  at  Gessenay.  I 
went  to  the  inn  called  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and, 
feeling  thoroughly  exhausted,  threw  myself  on  a  bed 
without  undresang,  be^ng  them  to  wake  me  at 
three  o'clock,  or  earlier,l7  any  pilgrims  to  the  Mold- 
son  should  come.        • 

At  three  precisely  my  slumbers  were  interrupted 
by  good  news  in  duplicate :  three  travellers  had  ar^ 
nved,  intending  to  start  for  the  Mol^n  at  four, 
and  had  order^  a  dinner,  which  dinner  was  served. 

I  jumped  off  the  bed  and  hurried  down  stairs.  In 
presence  of  the  strangers,  already  at  table,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly solicited  thelionor  and  happiness  of  sharing 
their  repast  and  their  excursion. 

My  pank  request,  expressed  in  few  words,  was 
immediately  granted  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world.  They  were  a  Frenchman  and  two  gentie- 
men  of  Fribonrg,  speaking  our  language  (French) 
perfectly.  I  did  not  leam  their  names  and  qualities 
(nor  did  they  mine)  till  afterwards ;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  was  in  company  with  three  young 
and  generous  spirits. 

A  Dottie  of  Yvome,  coffee,  and  kirsch  affixed  the 
seal  to  our  engagement  At  four  we  were  ready. 
As  we  were  to  return  to  dine  at  the  hotel  next  day, 
we  left  all  of  our  luggage  there  which  we  did  not 
absolutely  want,  and  set  off  with  the  brightest  of 
p(M»ible  skies,  restored  strength,  and  in  tiie  best  of 
spirits. 

B;^  the  route  we  took,  we  had  four  and  a  halfhours' 
np-hill  walk  before  reaching  the  top.  But  as  the 
afternoon  was  already  too  rar  advanced  to  complete 
the  ascent  that  same  dav,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  make  a  halt,  at  ratner  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  distance,  in  a  chfllet  known  to  the  two  Fri- 
bourgians,  who  had  been  up  the  mountiun  before ; 
that  we  should  spend  the  early  portion  of  the  night 
there,  and  then  proceed  to  reacn  Uie  summit  a  little 
before  sunrise, — a  moment  which,  amongst  the  hills, 
often  brings  disappointment  with  it,  like  many  other 
things  in  tnis  world.    Alas  that  it  should  be  so  I 

Each  of  the  Swiss  excursionists  carried  a  long 


and  strong  alpenstock ;  my  French  companion  had 
nothing  but  a  switch;  I  had  only  a  short  and  light 
walking-stick,  terminating,  however,  in  an  iron  point. 
The  lone  and  heavy  alpenstocks  which  I  had  seen 
during  we  course  of  my  joumev  often  appeared  a 
useless  piece  of  affectation,  in  the  hands  of  either 
sex,  on  level  ground,  and  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
them.  ^  I  refused  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  very 
last,  sticking  faithfully  to  my  cherry-tree  wand,  and 
making  it  the  bearer  of  the  local  brands  which  are  a 
testimonium  preMentue  at  remarkable  spots.  I  re- 
gretted the  alpenstock  only  once;  namely,  while 
descending  the  Mol^n :  but  then,  indeed,  1  did  re- 
gret it. 

We  arrived  at  the  lower  maigin  of  the  wooded 
belt  which  surrounds  the  hilL  A  stream  of  water, 
clear  and  peaceful  (the  latter  a  rare  quality  with 
streams  in  Switzerland),  was  the  boundary  which 
separated  us  from  the  forest.  We  easily  crossed  it 
by  means  of  stepping-stones  which  reared  their 
mossy  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  brook.  De- 
ciduous and  resinous  trees  sheltered  us  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  had  caused  us  no  little  inconven- 
ience.   The  ascent  was  already  begun. 

After  walking  for  nearly  an  hour,  sometimes  in 
the  checkered  shade,  but  more  frequentiy  across 
rich  pastures,  where  the  narrow  and  not  always  visi- 
ble path  scarcely  served  to  guide  us  on  the  way,  we 
reacned  without  difficulty  (ue  slope  having  hitoerto 
been  ^ntie)  a  vast  extent  of  buildings,  screened  bv 
a  semi-transparent  girdle  of  trees  and  hedges.  It 
was  La  Part-Dieu,  a  religious  house  founded  m  1807, 
and  suppressed  in  1847.  To  the  convent  (to  which  I 
paid  little  attention,  by  reason  of  its  nude  and  in- 
significant architecture)  is  annexed  a  farm,  which 
scarcely  interested  me  more ;  because,  in  this  grand 
solitude,  it  was  inhabited, — nay,  all  alive  with  cack- 
ling poultry  and  sturdy  children,  dirty  and  wild  to 
your  heart's  opntent,  and  miserably  kept. 

We  did  not  remain  at  La  Part-Dieu  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  started 
again,  but  this  time  more  slowly  and  with  greater 
fatigue.  The  ascent  beicame  more  and  more  steep, 
more  and  more  difficult.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
cross  soft  and  snoxigy  bqgs,  hidden  beneath  rank 
herbage,  and  maae  just  passable  bv  round  stumps  of 
firwood  placed  close  to  each  otner,  and  forming, 
after  aU,  only  a  very  unstable  and  wearying  cause- 
way. 

vVe  were  in  the  re^on  of  pines.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  whispered  amongst  the  branches ;  not  a  bird 
twittered  or  fluttered  beneath  the  foliage;  [there 
are  no  birds  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  one  hsfmony  the 
less  in  the  grand  concert  of  nature ;]  only  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  was  heard  the  tinkling  of  the  bell 
hangixig  at  the  neck  of  a  goat  or  cow,  themselves 
invisible,  and  the  continuous  murmur  of  the  waters 
running  along  their  pebbly  channel  It  was  impos- 
ing, but  melancholy.  We  were  the  only  creatures 
on  this  desert  path,  which  we  followed  as  it  led  us 
ever  higher  and  higher. 

At  last,  after  8t<^|»ng  more  than  onoe  to  rest,  we 
reached  an  extent  of  table-land  whose  surfhce  was 
unlevel  and  strewn  with  boulders,  and  on  which  we 
caught  sight  of  a  low,  long  chAlet,  supremely  black, 
which  M.  Joanne  (who  doubtiess  has  never  seen  it) 
presumes  to  call,  in  his  "•  Guide,"  a  sort  of  inn.  U 
was  our  only  refuge  for  the  night  We  had  Hob- 
son's  choice :  that  or  the  naked  wilderness. 

It  was  half  past  seven.  The  sun,  who  still  shone 
in  an  unclouaed  skv,  was  about  to  disi^pear  be- 
neath the  horizon.  While  my  oonipanioDs  proceeded 
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to  the  hovel,  Bummoning  a  remnant  of  strength,  I 
scaled  an  eminence  to  enjoj  the  spectacle  oi  the 
fiery  orb  sinking,  in  Hoods  of  light,  behind  the  long 
darK-blue  wall  of  the  Jura.  I  then  directed  my  steps 
to  the  cfa&let,  having[  before  me  the  brown  and  and 
peak  of  the  mountain,  which  overhung  our  present 
station  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 
This  final  stage  of  the  ascent  would  take  at  least  an 
hour  to  accomplish,  especially  as  we  were  to  perform 
it  in  the  darkness  or  night.  The  scheme  seemed 
venturesome,  if  not  perilous,  and,  I  confess,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind. 

At  this  moment  all  the  cattle  were  returning 
home  to  the  chfilet  They  were  a  numerous  herd 
of  cows,  goats,  and  swine,  each  with  a  little  bell 
fastened  to  its  neck.  The  tinlding  of  this  multitude 
of  beUs,  soft  in  sound  and  diverse  in  tone,  made  a 
singularly  harmonious  accompaniment  to  the  shadow 
and  silence  of  the  mountain. 

I  found  my  companions  in  a  vast  and  murky  shed, 
settling  the  conditions  of  our  board  and  lodging  with 
three  or  four  tall  mountaineers,  as  black  as  soot,  who 
were  keeping  up  the  fire,  without  any  chimney,  be- 
neath an  enormous  caldron,  in  the  midst  of  pungent 
smoke,  which  could  only  escape  by  the  chinks  in  the 
roof.  But  at  the  same  time  I  noticed,  in  this  dark- 
some den,  rows  of  large  wooden  bowls  fiill  of  milk 
and  cream  of  immactuate  whiteness.  G^ie  contrast 
was  particularly  striking. 

One  of  the  black  goblins  who  haunted  the  place, 
and  who  spoke  nothing  but  harsh  German  eibberish, 
showed  us  up  a  rough,  mill-like,  ladder  staircase,  in- 
to a  chamber  whose  whole  fiimiture  consisted  of  two 
narrow  rickety  beds,  two  benches  and  one  table,  on 
which  he  placed  a  smoky-smelling  lamp,  a  black, 
compact,  and  heavy  loaf,  some  little  bowls  fiiU  of 
milk,  and  wooden  spoons  of  the  most  primitive  pat- 
tern. The  milk  was  sweet  and  good,  excellent,  de- 
licious; but  the  bread  —  I  Sucn  is  the. cowhouse 
and  piggery  combined  which  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  une  esphce  cTauberge^  and  which  is 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  Plianney,  or 
Flan4.  It  was  ludsy  for  us  that  we  had  brought  a 
small  reserve  of  provisions  with  us. 

About  half  past  nine  we  thought  of  going  t^  bed ; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  share 
one  of  the  luxurious  couches  oefore  me,  I  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  of  our  savage  hosts  whether  they 
could  not  put  me  into  some  out-of-the-way  comer, 
garnished  with  a  bundle  of  straw  and  a  truss  of  hay. 
.  They  conducted  me,  without  any  light,  into  a  little 
attic  fiill  of  aromatic  hav,  and  with  no  other  open- 
ing besides  the  door  ana  a  wicket  closed  by  a  solid 
wooden  shutter.  My  bed  was  soon  made,  and  I  was 
stretched  upon  it,  undressing  no  further  than  my 
shoes  and  gaiters.  In  a  few  minutes  I  fell  asleep, 
lulled  by  the  talk  of  my  travelling  companions,  from 
whom  1  was  separated  only  by  a  thm  partition, 
which  allowed  the  Ught  to  glimmer  through  it  finoni 
the  shrinking  of  the  wood.  Weariness  had  over- 
powered me. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  soon  awake  again,  stream- 
ing with  perspiration,  in  a  high  fever,  and  with  a 
splitting  neadache.  I  was  instantly  aware  that  the 
strong  and  penetrating  odor  of  the  mountain  hay 
had  induced  the  first  symptoms  of  suffocation.  Con- 
sequently, jumping  up,  I  forced  open  the  wicket  to 
let  in  fi^h  air. 

Breathing,  bareheaded,  the  cool  breeze  of  night, 
with  half  my  person  thrust  outside,  I  tried  to  look 
before  and  below  me.  In  all  directions,  impene- 
trable darkness.    But  on  the  horizon,  towards  the 


northeast,  broad  sheet-lightning,  unacccmipanied  bv 
sound,  shed  a  feeble  gleam  over  huge  masses  of  doad. 
Overhead,  in  the  north,  shone  the  Great  Bear  con- 
stellation, brighter  than  ever  in  its  twinklings,  and 
still  surmounted  by  the  long-taled  comet  which, 
already  pale  and  small,  was  plunging  almost  per- 
pendicularly into,  the  abysses  of  the  firmament. 

This  spectacle,  beheld  from  such  a  spot  and  ander 
such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  produce  its 
soothing  efiects.  Feeling  calmed  and  refreshed^  I 
was  preparing  to  lie  down  again  (but  with  the  win- 
dow open),  when  the  ch&let's  wooden  clock,  with 
discordant  creakings,  struck  one  in  the  momiDg. 
Sundry  lowings  and  bleatings  beneatli  me  responded 
to  the  sound,  and  I  gave  up  all  notion  of  going  to 
sleep  again,  remembering  that,  at  half  past  two,  we 
were  to  begin  our  climb  to  the  mountain-top. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  thinking  about  oar  im- 
minent and  adventurous  expedition,  when  I  heaxd 
my  companions  getting  out  of  bed.  A  few  tapa  on 
the  partition  inmrmed  them  that  I  should  soon  be 
with  them.  At  a  quarter  to  two  I  was  in  tbeir 
chamber.^  The  smoky-smelling  lamp  had  been  re- 
lighted, aiid  they  were  making  some  cofiee  with  the 
aid  of  a  spirit-lamp.  At  half  past  two  our  coffee  was 
drunk,  our  hotel  oil!  paid  (the  chaiges  were  by  no 
means  so  modest  as  the  accommodation),  and  the 
door  of  the  ch&let  closed  upon  us. 

To  gain  the  first  slopes  oi  the  peak,  we  had  only 
a  few  hundred  steps  to  set, — but,  gracious  heavens, 
what  a  path  I  Fanc^  a  black,  boggy  soil,  so  trodden 
by  cattle  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  putting  your 
feet  into  holes,  which  firequently  were  the  cause  of 
stumbling.  It  is  true  the  night  was  very  dark ;  bnt 
this  state  of  thin^  suited  me  21II  the  less  that  one  of 
my  feet  had  received  a  slight  hurt,  my  shoe  having 
grazed  the  skin  a  little  above  the  heel.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  critical  moment  soon  arriTed 
when  tne  brunt  of  the  ascent  was  to  be  grappted 
with.  Our  arrangements  were  Bpeedily  made.  The 
two  Fribourgians,  armed  with  their  alpenstocks, 
formed  the  van  and  led  the  way.  The  two  French- 
men, with  their  small  walking-sticks,  were  in  the 
rear.  We  marched  in .  Indian  file,  slowly  and  pru- 
dently, following  exactly  each  other's  footsteps. 

Moreover,  the  slope  was  abrupt  and  steep,  and 
the  rock  —  a  loose  sort  of  pudding-stone  —  anything 
but  solid  under  our  feet  At  a  certain  elevation,  on 
suddenly  hearing  some  stones  rolling  down  behind 
me,  I  instinctively  stretched  out  my  hands,  clinging 
firmly  to  the  rocks,  and  even  to  the  ground,  "ften, 
for  the  first  time,  I  looked  back ;  and,  at  the  sight 
of  that  dark  chaos  of  shadows,  —  at  the  sound  of 
the  pebbles  leaping  down  hill,  I  halted  involuntarily, 
A  bar  of  iron  compressed  ray  chest,  and  a  cold  sweat 
burst  out  upon  my  forehead.^  This  painfid  emotion 
soon  passed  away,  and  I  speedily  rejoined  my  firiends, 
who  continued  their  march  before  me,  silently  and 
slowly.  You  see  that  I  have  no  intention  to  boast, 
and  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  confessing  those  few  mo* 
ments  of  weakness,  to  which  the  most  resolute  nature 
might  temporarily  yield. 

After  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  up-hill  toil, 
we  rested  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  first 
perceived,  in  S.  S.  £.,  the  thin,  sharp  edge  of  the  wan- 
ing moon,  scarcely  illuming  the  sky  with  a  pale  and 
doubtful  glimmer.  At  the  same  time  the  darkness 
of  the  night  appeared  to  diminish  just  the  least  in 
the  world. 

We  did  not  reach  the  much-widied-fbr  summit 
until  very  nearly  four  in  the  morning.  Hie  sky  was 
but  slightly  palmg  in  the  east;  it  would  be  three 
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qaarteiB  of  an  hour  before  the  son  oould  rise ;  and 
night  still  veiled  the  landscape,  although  with  a 
more  transparent  shade.  We  were  all  excessively  far 
tigued,  and,  moreoTer,  very  cold.  So  we  drew  upon 
the  flask  of  one  of  oar  party  for  &  glaw  of  kirschwas- 
•er  all  round.  It  was  our  first  liDatten  to  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Mountain. 

At  that  moment  —  a  few  paces  firom  us,  and  on 
the  dope  opposite  to  that  which  we  had  just  climbed 
with  so  much  labor — there  appeared  successively, 
like  shadows  rising  from  the  eurth,  nine  or  ten  per- 
sons, amongst  whom  we  eould  distingn^h  sevelral 
females,  whose  presence,  nevertheless,  had  not  re- 
vealed itself  bv  any  sound  of  voice  or  step.  We 
soon  learned  that  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  couple  of 
Vaudoise  and  Yalaisan  families,  who  had  started  at 
one  in  the  morning  from  Albeuve.  The  ascent  on 
that  side  is  shorter  than  by  the  path  which  we  had 
taken,  but  steep^  and  rougher  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  thereby  impracticable  fi>r  horses  and  miHes; 
whereas,  from  Bulle,  they  can  at  least  get  as  far  as 
Plan^.  And  yet,  here  were  three  ladies,  two  of 
them  mere  girls,  amongst  the  unexpected  arrivals ! 
But  these  women  had  the  constitutions  of  mountain- 
eers and  the  legs  of  chamois  (I  had  nearly  ¥rritten 
^^gjAzelles"  for  poetry's  sake). 

iVe  were  shivering,  in  spite  of  our  drink  of  kirsch, 
and  were  drumming  on  the  ground  with  our  feet  to 
warm  them  a  little,  while  waiting  for  the  sun's  more- 
than-eveivdcsired  appearance,  when  we  heard  the 
short,  snapping  noise  of  twies  being  broken  close  to 
us.  Our  Vaudois  and  Vuaisans,  knowing  what 
they  were  about,  and  loving  their  ease,  had  pro- 
vided theosselves  with  a  stock  of  wood.  Soon  there 
crackled  and  blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  whose  warmth 
we  were  allowed  to  share  without  ceremony.  And 
there  passed  kindly  and  interesting  words  on  that 
bare  observatory,  six  thousand  feet  high,  where  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  unknown  had  assem- 
bled us,  strangers  to  each  other,  together. 

Meanwhile  day  was  dawning.  The  distant  out- 
line of  the  horizon  showed  itself  more  and  more 
sharply  defined ;  the  moon  fkded  like  a  mere  rem- 
nant of  mist  about  to  melt  in  the  azure  firmament ; 
while  the  deep,  deep  plain,  and  valley's  and  goiges 
deeper  still,  gently  shook  off*  their  shroud  of  dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  burst  from  several 
mouths  at  once.  It  was  a  salutation  addressed  to 
the  great  luminary  who,  rising  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
was  gloriously  lighting  up  ue  whole  expanse  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  ray  was  shot  from  the  east; 
and  this  first  fiery  dart  mt  at  one  stroke  the  heads 
of  Monte  Bosa,  Mount  Cervin,  and  Mont  Blanc,  — 
the  three  great  giants  of  the  Yalais  and  Savov,  al- 
most standing  in  a  line,  and  of  almost  equal  eleva- 
tion, —  whose  very  waist  we  should  not  have  reached 
on  the  top  of  our  pygmy  Molten.  Nevertheless,  I 
.  b^^  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  being  both  perched  on  too 
louy  a  pinnacle,  and  having  too  little  standing-room 
en  the  narrow  ridge,  which  hoisted  you,  almost 
astride,  between  the  two  abysses  of  its  opposite 
slopes,  of  which  we  had  just  scaled  one,  and  were 
soon  to  descend  the  other. 

It  was  a  young  Valaisanne,  with  a  countenance 
intelligent  rather  thaai  pretty,  who,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  told  me  the  names  of  the  three  colossi. 
And  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  plenty  of  others,  her 
delight  and  enjoyment  still  increasing,  in  proportion 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  brought  out  every  detail 
of  the  immense  panorama.  She  addressed  her  fresh 
and  merry  laugh  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  compass; 


exactly  as  the  morning  lark,  exdted  witii  air  and 
liberty,  scatters  his  aenal  notes  to  the  clouds. 

**  Ixxk  there.  Monsieur,"  she  said,  stretching  her 
child-like  finger  into  space.  *^  There,  in  front  of  the 
Diablerets,  is  the  Dent  *  de  Morcles,  the  Dent  de 
Coigeon,  the  Dent  Blanche,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  the 
Dent  de  Chaman,  the  Dent  d'Oche." 

I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  her  topographical 
knowledge  and  at  her  remembrance  of  all  those 
names. 

*'  Don*t  be  surprised  at  that,  Monsieur.  I  have 
leamt  it  all  from  your  Joanne ;  and,  as  you  say,  I 
have  a  good  memory.  But  that 's  not  all.  There, 
again,  is  the  Dent  de  Lys',  the  Dent  de  Yaulien,  the 
I^ntde  Broo— " 

My  eye,  dazzled,  fiucinated,  followed  her  finger ; 
and  I  saw,  in  my  troubled,  tared  imagination,  mon- 
stroua  tusks,  formidable  incisors,  enormous  grinders, 
pointed  fangs,  starting  in  all  directions  finom  gis antic 
jaws  of  granite.  The  blood  was  rushing  to  my  oead ; 
I  cotild  scarcely  keep  my  equilibrium.  I  nuide  an 
effort  to  resist  the  weakness ;  I  tried  to  answer,  to 
continue  the  conversation,  to  show  how  amiable  and 
clever  I  was,— and  not  a  word  would  come  to  my 
lips  (I  recall  it  with  shame  for  French  intelligence), 
but  this  coarse  pleasantry  which,  nevertheless,  was 
the  melancholy  truth. 

^  Much  obliged  to  yon  for  all  your  Dents,  Made- 
moiselle. My  teeth  are  already  set  on  t^lge  by 
them, — quite  enough  for  once  I  can  assure  you  I " 

The  merry  maiden  laughed  in  mv  fiice,  notwith- 
standing my  evident  discomfort.  And  she  utterly 
upset  me,  by  running  with  her  brother  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  clifT,  where  they  carelessly  gatiiered 
dead  grass  and  sticks,  to  keep  the  fire  from  going 
out 

Ton  know  the  effect  produced  on  nervous  persons 
by  the  sight  of  any  one  leaning  too  far  out  or  an  up* 
per  window,  or  walking  on  the  '^edge  of  a  lofty  wau. 
Ton  tremble  for  their  safety :  you  beg  them  to  have 
a  care ;  yon  shrink  back  yourself,  as  if  it  were  yon 
that  was  in  danger.  The  sensation  is  excessively 
painful. 

I  was  suffering  from  this  feeling  to  a  terrible  de- 
gree. I  called  for  help,  and  pointed  with  horror  to 
the  two  young  people  who  were  disporting  on  the 
brink  of  the  declivity.  The  father  and  mother  in- 
terfered and  called  their  children  away  fixnn  the 
dangerous  sport,  perhaps  more  out  of  compassion  for 
me  than  through  any  apprehension  in  regard  to 
them. 

**  Monsieur  has  reason  fbr  his  alarm,"  said  one  of 
their  party  who  was  dose  to  me.  *'At  this  verr 
place,  where  we  now  are  standing,  a  frightful  acci- 
dent occurred  only  two  years  ago.  A  young  girl 
from  Bulle  was  fathering  flowers,  only  a  few  paces 
away  from  her  family  and  finends.  They  saw  her 
lean  forwards,  and  fall  on  her  hands.  They  heard 
her  laugh  as  she  tried  to  creep  back  a^ain.  But  she 
could  not  get  back.  She  slipped,  and  slipped,  still 
sliding  downwards.  Then  tier  onward  movement 
increased  in  rapidity.  She  called  for  help;  her 
shrieks  became  desperate.  She  rolled  over  and 
over.  She  bounded  like  a  stone  hurled  from  the 
summit  lliey  heard  nothing  more ;  she  was  a  si- 
lent corpse,  but  still  dashed  along  with  accelerated 
velocity,  until  stopped  at  last,  a  broken  and  shape- 
less mass.  What  a  scene !  What  outbursts  of  gnef  1 
What  despair !    The  flowers  she  had  gathered,  still 
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cleDched  in  her  hand^  were  sliared  amongBt  her  1^7- 
fellows  as  memoriala  of  her  hte." 

My  jayenile  companions  laughed  no  longer,  but 
instinctiyely  nestled  close  to  their  parents.  As  for 
me,  I  felt  worse  than  ever.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
Teil  betireen  my  ejes  and  every  visible  object ;  the 
air  appeared  to  boil,  as  in  a  mirage.  Hie  tragical 
story  X  had  just  heard  rang  in  my  ears  like  a  Ameral 
belL  I  fancied  that  some  one  was  uttering  cries  of 
distress.  And  then,  do  all  I  could,  m^  eyes  toould 
look  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  myolnntarily 
drawn  bjr  the  Chftteau  de  Gruy^re,  perched  on  its 
hillock  SIX  thousand  feet  beneath  us.  This  deep, 
immense,  fearful  vend  attracted  me  painfully,  invin- 
cibly. At  that  moment  I  experienced  the  strongest 
and  strangest  sensation  which  can  possi^v  seize 
hold  of  the  human  organism.  I  felt  what  1  never 
knew  before,  and  hone  never  to  know  again.  My 
head  was  turning  with  the  giddy  height  It  was  diz- 
zinesB,  vertigo,  unmistakabfe,  complete,  the  result  of 
fetiffue  and  feverish  watchings,  acting  on  a  frame 
rendered  more  impressionable  by  the  excitement  of 
travel 

To  break  the  spell,  I  sat  down  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  to  conceal  my  deplorable  condition.  I  did 
not  want  my  fellow-traveuers  to  notice  my  infirmity, 
and  that  I  was  almost  fidnting.  Nay,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  most  ungraceful 
position,  laying  myself  on  the  flat  of  my  stomach, 
which  I  felt  was  the  speediest  way  of  rallying. 

Nevertheless,  I  condescended  to  practise  a  bit  of 
hypocritical  coquetry.  I  made  believe  to  have  found 
some  curious  object,  and  to  be  examining  it  closely. 
And  as  my  head  grew  gradually  calmer,  I  did,  in 
fact  find  something,  without  haviiigi9ought  it,  with- 
out having  even  suspected  its  presence.  I  had  be- 
fore my  astonished  eyes  a  thick  tuft  o£  the  little  gen- 
tian, bearing  flowers  of  the  brightest  blue,  and,  to 
the  right  and  Che  left,  within  my  reach,  tiny  plants 
of  myosotis  iff  fhU  bloom.  I  gathered  widi  delight 
a  few  specimens  of  each,  displayed  them  with  osten- 
tatious afiectation,  and  stored  them  carefully  be- 
tween the  pa^  of  my  guide-book. 

These  floral  gems  naturally  recalled  the  thought 
of  the  young  Biuloisels  dreadnil  end.  But  strength 
of,  mind  haa  returned  with  repose  of  body  and  cahn- 
ness  of  thousht.  I  rose  witn  a  renewed  stock  of 
resolution  and  philosophy.  I  believe  my  compan- 
ions became  aware  of  what  a  pitiable  condition  I 
had  been  in.  Indeed,  I  confessed  it  frankly  and 
humbly.  They  addressed  me  with  evident  sympi^ 
thy.  One  of  them,  holdins  a  pint  of  champagne  in 
his  hand,  cordially  invited  me  to  take  my  share. 
The  bottle  was  speedily  uncapped,  and  our  leather 
goblets  filled  and  emptied  twice  to  the  prosperity 
of  Switzerland  and  France.  Unluckily,  one  of  my 
comrades  took  it  into  his  head  to  set  the  bottle,  bot- 
tom upwards,  at  the  edge  of  the  grassy  slope,  and 
let  it  go.  At  first  it  glided,  then  r^od,  then  bound- 
ed, and  at  last  was  smashed  to  atoms  agunst  the 
first  rock  it  met  with,  which  was  severaT  hundred 
feet  firom  its  point  of  departure.  As  you  may  imag- 
ine, every  eye  followed  it  until  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  the  fiite  of  the  nuud  of  Bulle  was  agiun  brousht 
to  nund.  With  that,  and  the  verti^ous  fascination 
exercised  upon  me  by  the  CSh&teau  de  Gruy^re,  I 
was  once  more  obliged,  resist  it  how  I  might,  to  re- 
sume a  ridiculous  horizontal  position. 

They  tried  to  divert  my  attention  by  pointing  out, 
at  a  distance,  the  white,  but  no  longer  the  virgin, 
Juneau, — the  lakes  of  Mora^  Genevai  Biexme,  and 
Nei2kh&teL    But  the  sun,  rising  higher  and  higher 


above  the  horizon,  made  mountain,  lake,  and  ^ader 
quiver  and  tremble  in  a  haie  of  light.  It  ovevcaine 
me  with  a  sickening  feeling,  lliey  were  obliged  to 
let  me  remain  quiet  fiir  a  while. 

But  the  time  for  our  departure  was  eome.  It  was 
then  half  past  five  in  the  momiiuz.  Hie  deaoenl 
would  take  us  three  hours  to  perfonn ;  we  had  to 
visit  the  Chftteau  de  Gruy^,  and  tlie  loss  of  tibe 
Tine ;  and  also  to  reach  Bulle  not  too  late  for  my 
fiiends  to  return  to  Fribourg,  and  myself  to  sleep  at 
Vevey.  Our  Vaudois  and  Valaisans  had  already 
bidden  us  adieu.  They  disappeared  out  of  sight 
down  the  rugged  path  which  lea  us  hither,  wlule  we 
in  turn  had  to  descend  the  slippery  slope  whi<^  thcj 
had  mounted. 

So  I  stirred  up  my  courage  withlieart  and  sonly 
and  vigorously  shook  myself^  ooth  morally  and  phya- 
ically.  The  Friboursians,  armed  with  their  aJpak- 
stocks,  boldly  descended  the  grassy  declivity,  while 
we  Frenchmen,  with  only  our  walking^sti^B,  fot 
lowed  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  hoping  to  meet 
with  a  gentier  incline.  But  to  go  on  in  that  way 
long  was  impossible.  We  were  obliged  at  last  to 
venture  and  obey  the  invitations  of  our  friends  be- 
low, however  slowly  and  painfully  at  first.  I  tried 
going  backwards,  throwing  my  whole  weight  upon 
my  stick ;  then  I  let  myself  slide  a  littie,  holding  on 
fiist  with  both  my  hands.  Practice,  they  say,  makes 
perfect ;  if  not  perfect,  I  was  at  least  improved. 
When  once  the  steepest  part  of  the  slope  was 
passed,  I  was  no  longer  the  hindmost  of  the  party. 
About  eight  we  entered  a  narrow  gorge,  fiill  ofshad- 
ow,  foliage,  and  waterfalls.  Then,  crossing  a  mead- 
ow bounded  by  a  brook,  we  got  safely  to  Albenve 
at  last 

Although  excessively  fatigued,  I  would  acoompany 
my  fnen£  to  Gniy^.  Melancholy,  littie,  decrep- 
it, deserted  town ;  ancient  casUe  flanked  with  tow- 
ers and  ramparts.  As  qsual,  thev  preferred  show- 
ing us  abominable  remnants  of  the  past,  dungeons 
and  instruments  of  torture,  to  allowing  us  to  finger 
amongst  its  tapestry  and  furniture,  which  are  at 
least  harmless  vestiges  of  the  olden  time.  The  whole 
is  now  the  property  of  a  Geneva  watehmaker.  Sock 
are  the  lessons  which  history  teaches  to  the  great 
ones  of  the  land. 

Not  having  absolutely  the  strength  to  go  and  ..see 
the  Tine  disappear  in  the  earth,  I  went  into  the 
Hotel  de  TAnge,  there  to  await  my  fiiends'  return. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  in  it  was  a  comfortable  sofa, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  lay  myself  upon  that 
sofa  and  fall  asleep  for  a  couple  of  hours.  And  then 
I  made  a  capital  breakfast 

About  noon,  the  visitors  of  the  Tine's  descent  un- 
derground returned  to  feteh  me  in  a  carriage.  I 
paid  my  bill,  which  contained  a  curious  item, — '*  For 
having  reposed  on  the  sofo,  one  franc."  I  regretted 
not  having  slept  on  a  chair,  being  curious  to  know 
how  much  they  would  have  chuged  for  that  leas 
pretentious  place  of  rest 

At  three  we  reached  Bulle,  twentr-three  hoars     J 
after  leaving  it    The  same  idea  struck  us  all  simui-    \ 
taneously;  namely,  that  the  best  of  all  thinss  would 
be  a  batL    In  truth,  we  had  fiiirly  earned  it 

At  four,  we  took  our  last  repast  together;  and 
before  rising  firom  table  and  separating,  we  ex- 
changed cards.  Then  only  I  knew  that  I  had  as- 
cended the  Moldson  in  company  with  MM.  Y.  de 
Mutach  (of  Holligen),  Charles  de  ChoUet  (ot  Fri- 
bouig),  and  B.  Dupuv,  engineer,  of  Lyons ;  while 
they  were  informed  that  they  had  vouchsafed  that 
honor  to  an  advocate,  onoe  mayor  of  the.  town  cf 
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Calais,  for  which  great  klndnesB  I  thank  them 
afresh. 

Subseqaently,  paasing  over  the  Col  de  Balmef  I 
Tisited  the  vallev  of  Chamounix.  Shall  I  ever  write 
a  description  of  Uiis  latter  portion  of  my  tour  ?  I 
think  not  The  subject  has  been  so  often  treated, 
that  one  is  apt  to  befieve  it  to  be  exhausted.  The 
Hol^n,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  neglected  by  the  pens  of  travellers.  I 
therefore  determined  to  give  the  best  account  I  could 
at  least  of  "•  the  Rigi  of  Western  Switzerland." 

FRENCH  NOVELS. 

NoTELS  have  apparently  become  as  indispensable 
stimulants  to  the  mental  organization  of  the  modem 
world  as  tea  or  tobacco  to  the  physical ;  and  although, 
according  to  present  appearances,  our  supply  of  home- 
grown novels  shows  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  we 
sometimes  cannot  help  longing  for  a  little  more  vari- 
ety. The  national  vem  is  not  worked  out,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  products  have  become  rather  mo- 
notonous. Just  at  present  we  get  very  few  nuggets 
and  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  can  scarcely  be  caUed 
auriferous.    The  only  tolerably  prolific  regions  be- 

Jrond  our  own  shores  are  to  be  found  in  France.  At 
east  those  who  have  ever  deliberately  read  through 
a  German  novel  are  to  be  counted  by  units ;  and 
American  novels,  though  some  of  them  are  not  without 
merit,  have  scarcely  founded  a  distinct  national  school. 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  considering  what  are  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  French  and  English  products. 
When  tired  of  the  conventional  decencies  of  the 
Englbh  school,  of  the  incessant  variations  upon  two 
or  three  old  stories,  the  plots  whose  incidents  we  can 
divine  from  the  first  page,  and  the  characters  upon 
which  we  can  put  a  weU-known  label  on  their  nrst 
appearance,  it  is  pleasant  to  make  an  excunion  into 
a  completely  new  world ;  for,  in  &ct,  French  novels 
differ  from  ours  in  so  many  respects  that  it  is  almost 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  a  contempo- 
rary literature,  and  still  more  to  a  literature  pro- 
foundly affected  by,  and  reacting  upon,  our  own. 

The  common  theory  about  Jnrench  novels  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  they  are 
books  which  ought  not  to  run  loose  upon  an  English 
drawing-room  table ;  which  is  undeniably  true  of  a 

food  many^  but  it  is  not  the  most  important  truth, 
["he  fact  that  French  writers  are  allowed  a  good 
many  liberties  from  which  their  English  rivals  are 
debarred  alters  the  external  dressings  of  the  story 
rather  than  its  substance.  When  their  heroes  and 
heroines  break  through  certain  commandments 
which  are  observed  more  scrupulously  in  English 
novels  than  in  English  life,  a  very  superficial  altera- 
tion is  often  sufficient  to  reduce  them  within  our 
conventional  bounds.  We  can  translate  the  morali- 
ty as  well  as  the  language.  The  marriage  ceremony 
occurs  at  a  different  part  of  the  story,  and  the  scenes 
may  be  made  rather  more  dramatic  by  the  conse- 

Sient  existence  of  an  ad^tional  set  of  complicatioBs. 
ut,  except  in  those  scandalous  books  which  are 
rather  a  disgraceful  excrescence  upon  French  litera- 
ture than  a  substantial  part  of  it,  this  need  not  mar 
terially  alter  the  nature  of  &e  interest 

The  characters  may  act  upon  much  the  same 
motives,  though  they  avow  them  more  frankly  in 
one  case  than  the  other,  and  the  reader  who  expects 
to  find  a  new  excitement  may  be  righteoody  cusi^ 
pointed  by  discoverinfr  that,  in  the  lon^  run,  im- 
moral people  can  be  qmte  as  dull  as  the  virtuoos,  to 
say  nothii^t  of  his  occaaonally  diseovenng  also  tiiat 


people  who  are  in  a  legal  sense  "rirtuous  can  make  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  their  less  respectable  neigh-; 
bors.  The  characters  in  an  English  sensation  novel 
who  always  stop  just  on  the  right  side  of  the  boun- 
dary Are  substantially  the  same  as  their  French  rivals 
who  always  just  transgress  it.  When  the  eye  has 
become  accustomed  to  a  more  vivid  style  of  color- 
ing, it  sees  that  the  objects  represented  are  much 
the  same  in  reality,  uthough  they  have  lost  the 
decent  shade  of  obscurity  in  which  our  artists  envelop 
them.  We  do  not  deny  that,  after  making  all  u- 
lowances,  there  b  still  a  substantial  difference,  but  it 
is  less  than  the  apparent  difference,  and  by  the  help 
of  such  modem  devices  as  bigamy,  our  writers  are 
beginning  to  evade,  though  not  to  break,  their  chains. 

But  if  we  cannot  place  our  novels  upon  a  much 
more  elevated  level  of  morality,  they  make  a  suffi- 
cientiy  wide  contrast  to  those  of  our  neighbors  in 
other  respects.  The  most  obvious  attraction  of  the 
French  novel,  when  it  does  not  rely  upon  illegiti- 
mate sources  of  excitement,  is  of  course  to  be  found 
in  the  superiority  of  its  plot  to  our  comparatively 
clumsy  stories.  It  shows  the  national  skul  of  con- 
struction in  which  our  writers  are  so  generally  defi- 
cient. The  way  in  which  the  various  threads  of  the 
story  are  combined,  wi^out  any  loose  ends  or  awk- 
ward knots,  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  Eng- 
lish artists,  at  least  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
rambling  plots,  which  we  charitably  set  down  to  the 
necessity  of  publishing  in  numbers,  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
novels,  or  the  complicated  and  laborious  intricacies 
of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's,  are  clumsiness  itself  by 
the  side  of  many  second-rate  French  novels.  Com- 
pared with  such  plots  as  those  of  Charles  de  Ber- 
nard, even  our  best  work  is  like  a  school-boy's  scrawl 
beside  an  artist's  drawing.  This  is,  of  course,  onlv 
one  manifestation  of  a  contrast  which  runs  through 
every  department  of  art,  from  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  the  two  nations  down  to  their  taste  in  dress.  But, 
although  admitting  our  neighbors'  superiority,  it  is 
worth  observing  how  much  is  sacrificed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  obtain  it  That  part  of  the 
interest  of  a  novel  which  depends  upon  the  skilful 
complication  and  unravelling  of  a  plot  is,  after  all, 
the  least  intellectually  valuable.  Except  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  artist,  it  generally  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  ingenious  trickery  rather  than  of  ima^native 
power,  ft  destroys  the  illusion  of  reality  which  it  is 
the  special  aim  of'^a  novelist  to  produce. 

The  condition  of  really  enjoying  a  novel  is,  that 
we  should  have  a  kind  of  provisional  belief  in  its 
historical  truth ;  the  very  purpose  of  all  the  littie 
details  of  converaation  and  manneis  is  to  produce 
such  a  temporary  illusion.  Now,  to  compose  a  really 
neat  plot,  it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  make 
free  use  of  those  coincidences  which  more  than  any- 
thing shock  our  belief.  We  have  no  objection  to  a 
gentieman  quite  accidentally  walking  into  the  pre- 
cise room  in  all  Paris  at  the  precise  moment  when 
his  presence  is  required  to  cut  an  inextricable  knot, 
so  fouff  as  he  does  it  only  once  in  the  story ;  but 
when  he  makes  a  practice  of  doing  it,  ana  when 
everybody  else  indulges  in  similarpractices,  we  feel 
that  we  are  being  tnied  with.  We  can  stand  such 
startling  occurrences  more  easily  in  the  theatre,  be- 
cause oramatic  neoessities  make  certain  conven* 
tional  repr^entations  of  life  fair-play.  A  story  has 
to  be  compressed  in  time  and  space,  and  must  be  a 
Httie  distorted ;  and  we  have  not  time  to  inauire  too 
nicely  into  probabilities.  But  in  a  novel,  where  the 
author  is  hampered  by  no  such  bonds,  where  he  has 
an  unlimited  command  of  any  kind  of  means,^  we 
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feel  that  he  has  no  business  to  strain  oar  imagina- 
tions by  such  devices.  The  whole  story  then  be- 
comes rather  a  pretty  puzzle  than  a  serious  study  of 
life.  It  approximates  to  the  Arabian  Nights  type 
of  narrative,  where  the  wonderful  lamp  or  the  flying 
tent  turn  up  just  when  they  are  wanted.  It  may  be 
very  amusing  by  sheer  force  of  ingenuity,  but  the 
amusement  is  of  a  comparatively  chimish  kmd.  The 
puppets  are  manoeuvred  into  curious  complications, 
but  we  feel  that  they  are  only  puppets  afler  all. 

It  is  true  that  a  higher  merit  is  frequently  at- 
tained ;  the  simpler  stones  in  particular  are  far  bet- 
ter proportionea,  and  their  unity  of  effect  kept  more 
steaidily  in  view,  than  is  often  the  case  with  us. 
English  writers  have  seldom  the  courage  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  simple  materials  as,  for  example,  M. 
jBrckmann-Chatrian  in  his  stories  of  the  war.  They 
distract  us  by  introducing  some  irrelevant  scenes, 
partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  contrast,  partly 
out  of  sheer  awkwardness.  Thus,  fer  example.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  probably  injured  the  best-planned 
of  his  stories,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  by  the 
rather  overstruned  humors  of  Caleb  Balderstone. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  writer  usually 
sacrifices  character  in  the  interests  of  his  plot ;  he 
tones  it  down  in  some  places  so  as  to  lose  all  bril- 
liancy of  effect,  and  in  others  distoirts  it  by  un- 
natural lights  and  shades.  No  one  has  written 
stories  which  produce  a  more  powerful  impression 
fer  the  moment  than  Balzac.  But  in  (Mrder  to 
heighten  our  interest,  he  gives  to  nearly  aU  his  per- 
sons exaggerated  and  generally  repulsive  charac- 
teristics, ^liey  are  mere  embodiments  of  malice 
and  selfishness.  His  favorite  device  is  to  cause  the 
wicked  to  triumph,  and,  by  way  of  making  the  tri- 
umph more  startling,  to  leave  him  perfectly  hearts 
less  and  remorseless.  Indeed,  some  of  his  strongest 
situations  are  avowedly  impossible ;  such  as  the  l^ase 
of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  where  the  hero  sees  a 
piece  of  parchment  shrink  in  size  for  everv  pleasure 
that  he  enjoys,  and  knows  that  he  is  to  die  when  it 
shrinks  to  nothing.  The  whole  story  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  natural,  and  the  hero  is  merely  an  em- 
bodiment of  an  exaggerated  and  morbid  state  of 
feeling. 

So  long  as  we  attend  to  the  effects  which  Balzac 
intended  to  produce,  we  feel  them  to  be  brought  out 
with  extraordinary  force ;  but  when  we  lo(Uc  into 
the  instruments  employed,  we  seem  to  have  got  into 
a  world  of  incarnate  fiends,  each  of  whom  is  the 
patron  of  some  particular  vice.  Their  company  is 
exciting,  but  not  exactly  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to ;  and  the  art  which  depends  upon  such 
artificial  stimulants  can  scarcely  be  of  the  highest 
order.  The  same  criticism  in  a  less  degree  might 
apply  even  to  a  man  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  genius.  In 
Les  Muerables,  for  example,  he  accumulates  surpris- 
ing c[ualities  upon  the  virtuous  bishop  and  upon  Jean 
Yaljean,  until  their  reality  becomes  doubtnil  to  us ; 
the  scenes  in  wliich  they  are  actors  are  all  the  more 
striking,  but  we  partly  lose  our  s}inpathy  with  be- 
ings so  much  above  our  stature.  And,  what  is  more 
plainly  a  defect,  the  character  of  Yaljean  has  to  be 
so  altered  in  deference  to  the  dramatic  needs  of  his 
successive  positions  in  life,  that  we  scarcely  recog- 
nize his  personal  identity.  In  writers  with  less 
prodigality  of  power,  the  characters  are  generally 
rather  too  insipid  than  too  stroQgly  marked;  the 
novelist's  whole  atten^on  being  fixed  upon  the  story, 
he  has  no  vig9r  to  spare  upon  the  delineation  of  ms 

Cons.    But  in  both  cases  the  character  is  more  or 
sacrificed  to  the  plot^    And  it  is  hero  that  £o(jp- 


lish  novelistB  can  beet  challenge  a  compariaoa  witih 
their  rivals.  When  the  lights  are  not  unduly  hea^bir 
ened  and  the  shadows  made  more  than  natorany 
dark  in  c(Hnpliance  with  dramatic  exigencies,  we 
can  more  plainly  distinguish  the  features  of  Uie 
actors;  and  besides  this  advantage,  the  oompara* 
tively  irrelevant  ejnsodes  into  which  an  Eng&h 
novelist  is  permitted  to  stray  give  him  great  ad- 
vantages for  bringing  out  personal  pecufiarities. 

There  are  few  cleverer  writers  than  M.  About ; 
but  in  M.  About's  novels,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Tolla  —  and  even  in  ToUa  all  the  subordi- 
nate persons  are  very  slightly  sketched  —  we  are 
generally  treated  to  a  bushel  of  epigrams  about  soci- 
ety for  a  grain  of  observation  of  character.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  we  have  a  superiority  <|aite  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  French  have  in  tiien-  plots. 
The  portraits  in  Adam  Bede  and  the  MUl  an  the 
Floss  are  unrivalled  in  delicacy,  as  weU  as  in  tlinr 
occasional  humor,  by  anythiBg  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  cnrioos  to  compare  the  conver- 
sations in  a  French  novel  urith  those  of  our  own  writ- 
ers. In  the  former,  all  the  persons  talk  in  those  odd 
monosyllabic  sentences  in  which  one  frequently  has 
to  count  backwards  to  be  certain  which  of  the  inter- 
locutors is  speaking. 

There  is  seldom  even  an  attempt  to  discriminate 
in  style  between  the  language  of  the  most  distinct 
personages.  They  all  snaj)  out  their  little  epigrams 
exactly  afler  the  same  fashion,  whilst  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  conversations  that  a  good  English  writer  dis* 
criminates  the  finer  shades  of  character.  To  take  a 
single  example  from  a  novel,  whose  plot,  by  the 
way,  is  frovmj  of  the  best  French  novdists,  the  ad- 
mirable public-house  gossip  about  *'  ghos'es  "  in  SUas 
Mamer  could  hardly  M  paralleled  nom  any  French 
author.  As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  highest 
triumph  of  ihe  novelist  is  in  the  skilful  display  of 
character,  we  should  say  that  English  writen  have 
so  far  the  balance  of  superiority. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  comparison  into 
many  other  pcnnts.  The  intensity  of  French  novels 
is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  English  fiction.  But  one  les- 
son might  be  judiciouslpr  drawn  by  our  sensation 
writers.  Many  of  their  stories  are  probably  in 
effect  quite  as  immoral  as  the  common  French 
novel,  as  the  description  of  peraons  always  saved 
fVom  temptation  by  accidents  beyond  their  own 
power  is  not  much  more  edifying  dian  that  of  the 
persons  actually  yielding.  The  moral  they  teach 
IS,  not  that  we  should  not  commit  crimes,  but  that 
we  should  commit  them  neatly.  Moreov^,  the 
direct  moral  which  a  story  illustrates  is  not  the 
really  important  part  of  its  teaching,  but  the  gen- 
eral tone  which  it  expresses.  As,  then,  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  the  purity  of  some  of  our  ingen- 
ious ■  novelists  being  sullied  by,  the  contact,  Siey 
might  very  well  t&e  a  lesson  from  foreign  prac- 
titioners of  the  art.  The  plan  of  adapting  French 
plots  has  been  extensively  carried  out  in  another 
department  of  literature,  and  is  generally  reviled 
as  plagiarism.  But  the  practice  luis  certainly  some 
merits  to  recommend  it.  As  we  often  see  recom- 
mendations to  3roung  clergymen  not  to  be  too 
proud  to  borrow  semMms,  we  do  not  see  why  novel- 
ists should  refuse  to  borrow  plots.  There  are  many 
old  stories  which  no  ordinary  English  reader  would 
recognize,  and  which  are  miracles  of  neatness.  A 
very  little  alteration  in  the  domestic  rdations  of 
the  parties  would  suit  them  for  home  oonsnmptioa 
and  we  should  be  spared  tiiose  iiiisprop(»tK»ad 
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rambling  stories,  with  overiprowii  episodes  and  un- 
necessary catastrophes,  which  generally  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  modem  sensadon  novel.  The 
cross  could  hardly  fkil  to  benefit  the  breed,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  make  it  less  respectable  than  it  is 
at  present 

OLIVER  OAKLAND. 

I  can't  name  the  3near  just  at  this  moment,  but  it 
was  early  in  the  twenties,  when  I  matriculated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  only  man  I 
knew  there,  except  my  tutor,  was  Oliver  Oakland, 
afterwards  known  to  the  whole  college  as  Noble 
Nol.  We  had  come  from  the  same  quiet  neighbor- 
hood of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  where  our  families 
had  been  old  and  firiendly  neighbors  from  grand- 
father times.  Mine,  the  Westwoods,  were  well  to 
do,  having  a  respectable  property  in  house  and  land, 
which  I,  &ing  the  only  boy  out  of  seven  olive  plants, 
expected  to  inherit  scHne  dayi  His  consisted  of  his 
mother  and  himself.  Their  entire  income  was  the 
pension  allowed  to  a  lieutenant's  widow,  and  their 
expectations  were  Oliver's  wits.  How  he  got  first 
to  school,  and  then  to  coU^,  was  the  wonder  of  all 
their  friends ;  but  a  small  legacy  left  them  by  a 
maiden  aunt  had  been  eked  out  by  all  sorts  of  en- 
deavors of  their  own  ;  the  mother  gave  private  les- 
sons to  young  ladies ;  the  son  gave  private  assistance 
to  young  sentlemen ;  and  both  made  hard  puUs  — 
ver^  hara  thev  had  to  be  —  on  the  sympathies  of 
their  cousin,  the  'rector,  who  kept  no  curate,  and 
farmed  his  glebe  to  the  best  advantage.  'Moreover, 
the  Oaklands  had  a  beacon-light  to  guide  their  hon- 
est ambition ;  over  the  manteMece  in  their  little 
parlor,  side  by  side  with  the  aeceased  lieutenant, 
who  had  fallen  in  a  far  East-Indian  field,  too  young 
for  his  son  to  remember  him,  there  hung  the  portrait 
of  a  sour,  wind-dried  man,  in  university  cap  and 
gown,  Zachary  Oakland  by  name,  a  hard-headed 
scholar  of  some  note  in  his  generation,  which  was 
long  past,  for  he  was  Oliver's  grand-uncle,  and  had 
begun  life  a  poor  student,  but  died  the  Master  of 
St  John's  Colle^.  That  portrait,  and  the  sour, 
wind-dried  man  it  represented,  were  the  glory  and 
the  guiding  star  of  the  Oaklands,  though  it  was  tri^ 
ditionally  said  that  the  learned  Zachary  had  never 
exchanged  word  or  sign  with  one  of  his  family  fit>m 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  when  his  father  refused  to 
fbmish  funds  for  the  only  bet  he  ever  made  in  his 
life,  —  I  believe  it  was  on  a  cock-fight,  —  and  all  his 
kindred  approved  of  the  denial. 

The  master  of  St  John's  had  been  saving  as  well 
as  learned,  ai^d  was  believed  to  have  died  rich,  but 
how  or  where  he  had  hidden  his  money,  nobody 
could  discover.  A  strict  search  had  been  made  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  rather  sudden, 
though  he  had  passed  threescore  and  ten.  The 
OakSmds  and>  the  college  both  expected  to  be  his 
heirs,  for  Zachary  had  escaped  the  snares  of  mat- 
rimony; but  no  check-book,  hoard,  or  will  was 
found ;  nothing,  in  short,  that  could  indicate  what 
had  become  of  his  very  considerable  savings.  At 
first,  the  master's  housekeeper  was  suspected ;  but 
time  proved  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion ;  the  poor, 
honest  woman,  who  had  been  neither  overpaia  nor 
over  well  kept  by  her  late  employer,  remained  poor 
and  honest  to  the  last ;  and  having  no  other  solution 
for  the  problem,  people  settled  on  the  savings  being 
sunk  in  some  absurd  speculation  which  the  old  man 
was  too  proud  to  acknowledge,  and  had  therefore 
destroyed  the  vouchers,    St  John's  had  got  noUiing 


by  him,  and  neither  had  the  Oaklands;  but  the 
notable  master  was  a  feather  in  each  of  their  caps ; 
and  now  that  other  masters  had  come  and  gone  the 
same  way,  and  his  glory  had  faded  from  the  memory 
of  all  but  very  old  fellows,  he.  was  a  feather  in  the 
Oaklands'  cap  still,  and  an  encouraging  example  to 
my  fi-iend  Ohver. 

Well,  we  began  our  college  course  toother,  —  I 
as  a  gentleman-commoner,  he  as  a  poor  sizar.  That 
was  uie  work  of  fortune ;  but  in  all  that  nature  had 
to  do  with,  Oliver  had  fir  the  advantage  of  ine.  -  I 
don't  think  anybody  ever  thoueht  me  handsome,  ex- 
cept the  eldest  of  Sir  Jacob  Short-common's  eleven 
daughters,  called  Mrs.  Westwood  this  many  a  year; 
and  when  we  quarrel,  she  says  she  never  thought  so. 
The  highest  compliment  to  my  intellectual  abilities 
that  I  remember  was  paid  by  my  grandmother,  the 
excellent  old  lady  being  in  the  habit  of  assuring  my- 
self and  friends  that  I  had  more  common  sense  than 
any  soul  would  give  me  credit  for.  Young  Oakland, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  stand- 
ihg  six  feet  in  his  slippers ;  he  would  have  made  a 
killing  suardsman,  if  anybody  had  bought  him  a 
commission  and  an  outfit,  but  Oakland  had  far  too 
much  brains  for  that  service.  All  who  knew  him 
said  he  could  do  anything  if  he  only  put  his  mind 
to  it ;  and  Oakland's  mind  was  put  to  a  good  deal 
in  his  college  time.  There  was  not  an  exhibition, 
not  a  'prize  within  a  sizar's  reach  that  he  did  not 
carry  cff  from  scores  of  competitors ;  and  the  amount 
of  grinding  and  coaching  he  did  in  a  quiet  way 
could  never  be  guessed  at  You  will  understand 
those  familiar  terms,  I  trust  Oakland  was  still 
giving  private  assistance  to  young  gentlemen,  es- 
peciaUy  at  the  approach  of  examination-days.  I 
won't  say  he  did  n't  assist  m)iielf.  The  old  acquaint- 
ance between  our  families  ripened  with  us  into  a 
regular  students'  friendship,  the  truest  thing  of  the 
kind  perhaps.  I  got  many  another  companion  as 
time  went  on,  some  that  made  me  useful,  some  that 
led  me  into  scrapes,  some  that  snubbed,  and  some 
that  flattered  me,  but  I  never  had  a  college  friend 
except  Oliver  Oakland. 

We  were  difierently  situated,  and  differently  dis- 
posed too.  I,  being  pretty  well  supplied  and  bom 
neir  of  the  Westwooa  property,  paid  as  little  atten- 
tion to  lectures  and  exercises  as  college  rules  would 
allow,  and  learned  as  little  as  was  needful  for  a 
oountiy  gentlemen ;  got  into  all  the  gayeties  of  the 
place,  fi!t>m  boating  upwards ;  was  out  and  about  at 
all  possible  hours :  and  something  of  what  was  then 
called  a  dandy.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  hard 
reading,  and  poor  as  Samuel  Johnson  might  have 
b^n  mien  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  sh^  at  the 
rival  university ;  but,  unlike  Johnscm  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  Oakland  was  courteous,  considerate,  and 
agreeable.  Oliver  gave  me  the  little  time  he  could 
spare,  occasionally  good  advice,  always  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  all  the  he^  to  learning  that  I  wanted.  I 
gave  him  my  entire  confidence,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ifficulties  with  tadlors,  &c.,  and  the  relieving  officer 
at  home,  not  to  speak  of  heartquakes  regarding  town 
or  country  belles,  with  some  of  whom  I  was  fathoms 
deep  in  love  every  season,  and  also  took  credit  to 
myself  for  obliging  him  with  a  loan  when  his  pocket 
was  purticulariy  light  —  I  mean  emptv  —  and  for 
drawing  him  out  nrom  his  books  and  close  room«to 
the  fresn  air  and  open  country  round  Cambridge. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  towards  the 
end  of  our  third  year,  that  I  stumbled  on  a  secret  with 
which  Oakbmd  had  not  thought  it  proper  to  inthist 
We  were  coming  home  one  evening  firom  a 
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long  ramble,  and  passing  the  Chapone  Institution, 
an  old-fasldoned  boarding-school  of  great  strictness 
and  high  gentility,  kept  bj  the  maiden  daughters  of 
a  former  Sishop  of  Ely,  and  named  I  know  not  why, 
unless  there  was  some  connection  in  the  case  with 
the  lady  who  wrote  such  instnictiTe  and  unenter- 
taining  Letters  to  her  Niece,  when  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  plainly-dressed  but  uncommonly  pretty 

F'rl  at  the  gate,  who  would  hai^e  spoken  to  Ohver  if 
had  not  tocu  there.  It  was  a  true-loye  business,  I 
knew  by  my  friend's  eyes,  which  he  could  not  keep 
from  foUowmg  her  as  she  tripped  up  the  lawn  and 
into  the  house  without  once  turning  her  head.  They 
were  very  discreet  about  it ;  but  Ihad  told  Oakland 
so  many  similar  secrets  of  mine,  that  I  thou^t  my- 
self entitled  to  ferret  out  the  only  one  he  had ;  and 
a  fair  opportunity  occurred  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, when  I  had  him  in  my  rooms  at  supper,  a  ham- 
ner  of  game  havinff  come  fitm  Westwood  Manor. 
We  were  alone,  and  he  was  in  rather  low  spirits,  as 
I  observed  was  often  the  case  with  him  of  late. 

*'  You  are  in  love,  Oakland/'  said  I,  determined  to 
dash  into  my  subject. 

*<  How  can  that  be  ?  "  he  said.  <<  Falling  in  love 
is  for  such  lucky  fellows  as  you,  who  will  have  prop- 
erty to  marry  on  if  they  please,  not  for  such  poor 
souls  as  myself,  who  must  drudge  their  lives  out  at 
mathematics  and  dead  languages  to  get  a  seat  among 
those  hard  dry  old  bu^helors  at  the  Fellows'  table.*^ 

Oliver  spoke  with  more  bitterness  than  was  usual 
to  him ;  and  I,  knowing  that  his  collese-life  was  not 
an  easy  one,  and  guessing  that  he  mi^t  be  hard-up 
just  now,  pressed  the  good  wine  upon  him,  by  way 
of  consolation.  Under  its  genial  influence,  my 
friend  warmed,  and  I  got  assurance  enough  to  quiz 
and  question  him  concerning  the  plaimy-dressed 
pretty  girL  After  a  little  beating  about  the  bush, 
Oliver  opened  his  heart  to  me:  perhaps  it  was  a 
relief  to  the  solitary  and  stru^ling  man  to  tell  his 
tale.  The  pretty  girl  was  3^  Sussell,  commonly 
called  Bessy.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  relations 
or  finends,  except  the  muden  ladies  of  the  Institu- 
tion, of  whom  her  father,  a  poor  curate,  had  been  a 
scarcely  acknowledged  connection,  and  to  whom  she 
had  been  junior  assistant  since  the  beginning  of  her 
fifteenth  year.  *^  She  is  little  over  eighteen  now," 
said  Oakland;  **but  a  wiser  or  a  better  woman 
does  not  exist.  You  're  laughing  in  your  sleeve,  I 
dare  say,  but  Bessy  could  advise  the  oldest  man  in 
the  college  for  his  good :  women  can  do  the  like,  if 
it  be  in  them,  without  our  books  and  universities. 
I  understand  the  ladies  of  the  Institution  can't  find 
a  fiiult  in  Bessy ;  and  it  must  be  a  small  one  that 
escapes  them.  I  never  could  have  got  acquainted 
with  her  but  for  a  savage  dog  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  good-luck  to  save  her  firom  one  evening  in  the 
summer  before  last  She  has  a  hard  life  Uiere  be- 
tween the  old  maids  and  the  young  ladies  they 
teach,  but  Bessy  never  complains.  I  xnow  the  ^rl 
loves  me,  Westwood,  and  1  can't  think  of  living 
without  her;  so,  after  I  take  mjr  B.  A.,  I  am  going 
to  dig  into  divinity.  My  cousin  the  rector  wiU 
want  a  curate  some  day,  and  I  '11  settle  down  to  the 
work,  and  marry  Bessy." 

**  I  never  thought  you  had  a  turn  for  the  church, 
Oakland,"  said  I ;  **  but  if  there  was  a  living  in  tiae 
fnSt  of  my  family,  it  should  be  at  your  service, 
though  it  seems  to  me  a  downright  burying  of  your 
talents,  and  I  wonder  what  your  mother  will 
say." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Oliver,  with  almost  a  groan, 
'<  she  has  set  her  heart  and  hopes  on  seeing  me  one 


I  of  the  coU^e  dons,  and  made  many  a  sacrifice  lor 
it ;  but  the  best  girl  in  Europe  would  not  please  her 
for  a  daughter-in-law,  without  some  rank  or  fortune, 
and  Bessy  has  neither.  Westwood,  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  buT^ang  my  talents,  as  you  call  them,  and 
taking  to  cleric^  duties,  when,  between  ourselveB,  I 
have  no  vocation  for  them ;  but  it  ia  far  harder  to 
think  of  crossing  my  poor  ^3od  mother." 

I  tried  to  dissuade  my  finend  from  his  design,  but 
he  showed  me  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
chance  of  a  weoding  for  him  and  Bessy,  and  oa 
that  wedding  Oliver  nad  fixed  his  mind  with  all  the 
resolute  constancy  that  was  in  it.  He  had  not  mj 
advantage  of  getting  easily  snared  and  easily  free, 
and  Bessy's  face  was  one  that  might  haunt  a  man  at 
a  solitary  firende.  He  had  jetuous  fears,  too:  it 
would  be  wearing  away  the  b^t  part  of  her  life  to 
wait  for  good-fortune  that  might  never  come ;  to  hk 
certain  knowledge  she  had  offers  fix)m  a  drawii^ 
master  and  a  well-to-do  tradesman ;  but,  still,  tiie 
poor  fellow  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  Fla- 
tus, after  the  fkshion  of  his  friends  the  ancieots, 
could  it  have  availed  him  to  escape  the  ehurch  and 
his  mother's  displeasure. 

We  parted  sad  and  sober  in  spite  of  the  good 
wine.  But  when  I  saw  Oliver  again,  it  was  SfoiH 
day  morning,  when  he  entered  my  room  with  a  face 
fiiu  of  fim  and  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  **  Here 
is  a  pattern  epistle  in  the  sentimental  line,  and  I 
want  you,  as  a  gentieman  skilled  in  such  maUers,  to 
tell  me  whence  it  comes:  a  hoax,  of  conrse,"  he 
said,  handing  me  the  letter,  wbich,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  ran  as  follows :  — 

'*  Can  the  sensible,  the  accomplished,  tlie  fiiaci- 
nating  Oakland  respond  to  a  sincere  and  heartlelt 
passion,  not  transitory  and  unprofitable  like  the  love 
of  common  minds,  but  steadfast,  and  sure  to  guide 
his  steps  to  riches  and  prosperity  ?  If  he  can,  let 
him  reply  to  Cynthia  at  the  post-office ;  his  letter 
will  be  waited  for  with  anxious  hope,  received  with 
delight,  and  answered  with  expedition." 

My  friend  and  I  laughed  heartily  over  the  effo- 
sion,  and  agreed  that  it  was  a  hoax ;  but  who  was 
the  perpetrator  I  could  guess  as  littie  as  Oliver  him- 
self. Yet  there  was  something  in  the  writing,  though 
evidently  a  disguised  hand,  familiar  to  my  eyes.  I 
thought  and  pored  over  it,  but  could  ^x  on  nobody; 
and  the  mystery  seemed  to  work  upon  Oakland, 
studious  and  steady  as  he  was,  for  he  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  joke,  and  thereby  find  out  his  fiiir  cor- 
respondent, as  we  both  felt  sure  the  hand  was  that 
of  a  woman.  Cynthia  was  answered  on  the  spot,  in 
a  strain  as  grandiloquent  as  her  own.  She  replied 
by  the  very  next  post,  and  got  another  answer.  Six 
or  seven  letters  were  thus  exchanged,  I  bdng  the 
only  outsider  in  the  secret ;  and  the  only  point  that 
either  watching  or  bribery  could  ascertain  for  Oliver 
was,  that  C^nSiia's  letters  were  called  for  by  a  va- 
riety of  ra^ed  boys,  who,  when  they  could  be  got 
at  and  questioned,  said  sometimes  an  old  woman  uid 
sent  them  to  the  post-ofiroe,  and  sometimes  a  young 
lady.  The  correspondence  did  not  advance  rapidly 
towards  a  solution.  My  friend  was  always  declaring 
himself  able  and  willing  to  respond  to  any  amount 
of  affection  and  confidence,  while  the  lady,  as  I 
thought  to  lure  him  on,  took  up  the  strain  of  men 
being  deceivers  ever.  But  none  of  her  epistles 
closed  without  the  hint  growing  plainer  at  every- 
repetition  of  the  riches  and  prosperity  to  which  she 
could  ^de  his  steps ;  and  at  last  —  it  was  like  a 
drowning  man  clutclung  at  a  straw  —  poor  Oliver 
seemed  to  half  believe  that  his  good  fortune 
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I  cniap  through  Cynthia,  when  a  curious 

I  iibli^d  me  to  uovtiil  the  charmer. 

iml  of  Tnimpiogton  Street,  next  to  SIl 

III'.,  them  was  at  tbu  time  of  my  glory,  and 

fi  ir  niiiny  a  year  before,  a  aho[i  of  all-wares 

I'lniU'  iancy  line.     Everything  that  col- 

rrijiured  in  those  days,  irom  aecond-haod 

n'w  boxing-gloves,  might  be  bought  there ; 

.  I'ur  game-eocks,  white  kids  for  evening- 

ipfcs  of  every  form,  smokiug-cape,  with 

I-  ti)o  various  to  mention,  made  it  the  con- 

'  (jf  atudenls.    The  shop  waa  kept  by  a 

'  ■  ptL'>,  and  B  woman  whom  she  pleased  to 

ii'iT?e.  but  whom  populv  tradition  affirmed 

I-  Tnrithur.     Miss  Josephs  was  of  an  Rge  not 

frtaioed.     Her  faee  had  a  remarkable  lika- 

riiat  of  a  parrot ;  her  figure  strikingly  re- 

■n  upright   deal-board ;   she  had  a  dark, 

jumplexion,  a  considerable  squint,  and  etilf 

lir.  Kiid  to  be  daily  thinned  by  plucking  out 

y.    Yet  the  prettiest  woman  in  England 

^1  Uiive  looked  more  certain  of  triumph  over 

if  oi'  men.  or  put  on  more  airs  and  graces  for 

-l•^•M.     It  was  a  study  of  the  ridiculous  to 

.>.  liiiid  the  counter,  dressed  in  the  extreme 

.inliion,  and  talking  like  a  fainting  duchess. 

iiLiil^i   one   and   all  laughed   at   her;   and 

^.luLiL  Cambridge  (I  think  it  was  the  boating- 

....r  g^ive  her  the  title),  on  account  of  a  peeu- 

'.i:  ^slie  had  of  moving  her  skinny  arms,  Miss 

i.i«  known  as  the  Steerer. 

l.t;igUt:d  at,  and  paid  her  extravagant-  com- 

:  p^iiil  extravagant  prices,  too,  for  most  of 

.   - ;  tlio  shop  was  convenient,  and  the  credit 

'I'lT  the  wildest  or  most  mischievous  student 

inriid  to  go  further,  ({real  as  the  encoiirage- 

w:is  for  practical  joking  and  burlesque  ro- 

The  Stoerer'a  nurse  — I  never  knew  an- 

uMne  for  her^ — -was  lucky  in  not  living  two 

.  lui  earlier,  for  she   might   have  sat   to   any 

r  who  wanted  a  perfect  witoh.     It  was  said 

iiere  fierce  quarrels  between  her  and  the  fas- 

.i,e  bdy,  always  about  money  matters,  in  which 

LiiculationaseldDmagreed ;  but  they  addressed 

'  llier  in  the  most  aHeetionatc  tonus  in  public, 

^tL'ong  testimony  to  each  other's  virtues,  kept 

rvant,  and  admitted  nobody  within  their  walls 

pt  by  special  invitation,  anil  such  events  were 

-  md  tar  between.     The  Steerer  waa  chief  shop- 

"pcr,  and  bad  the  control  of  windows  and  coun- 

r:  but  the  nurse  had  a  bock  comer,  screened  by 

half  partition,  out  of  which  she  «old  at  fitting 

'wes,  and  to  confidential  customers,  cigars  that  had 

never  paid  duty,  snuff  of  onrivailud  excellence,  and 

:i  was  tiaid,  more  questionable  wares.      The   pair 

i<ere  not  natives,  and  wlienes  they  came,  nobody  in 

Oambridge  could  certify;  but  there  was  a  floating 

Li-adidon  that  they  were  somehow  descended  from 

I'orlugueee  Jews;  and  their  powers  of  making  out 

bills,  and  getting  them  p^d,  seemed  to  warrant  its 

There  was  another  tale  concerning  them,  which 
probably  contributed  to  make  the  students  keep  a 
safe  distance.  Some  three  years  before  Oliver  and 
myself  entered  St  John's,  there  had  been  among  its 
gownsmen  one  rather  poor,  rather  clever,  and  not 
very  wise.  lie  happened  to  hare  got  throe  affairs 
of  some  moment  on  his  hands  at  once,  —  namely, 
reading  for  a  ftUowsUip,  making  love  to  tbe  Steerer, 
.-I ■ — r lage  to  his  bed-maker's  daugh- 


ter.    With  such  CI 

otse  was  Bcarcely  poesiblc. 
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proved  with  him. 


He  lost  the  fellowship ;  he  was  called  on  to  fiilfil  bis 
promise  ;  and  he  had  to  go  and  explain  matterg  to 
the  Steerer.  What  attraction  he  had  found  in  that 
quarter,  nobody  could  make  ont ;  but  &om  casual 
hints,  his  college  friends  supposed  that  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  in  some  great  fortune  or  legacy  which 
she  WHS  to  inherit.  Well,  the  student  went  to  her 
house  by  special  arrangement  one  winter  evening, 
to  make  his  woful  confession,  and  take  a  fond  faro- 
well.  The  neighbors  knew  there  was  a  fine  sup- 
per cooked,  and  wine  brought  in ;  but  whether  the 
conversation  or  the  viands  proved  too  much  for 
bim,  tbe  young  man  returned  early  to  his  rooms,  and 
the  same  night  was  seized  with  on  illness  which  the 
doctors,  after  a  deal  of  uncertainty,  found  out  to  be 
brain  fever,  and  of  which  he  died  on  the  ninth  day. 
I  had  heard  that  story  many  a  time,  and  waa 
thinking  of  it,  it  may  be  in  malice,  oAer  glancing 
over  a  pretty  heavy  account  from  the  shop  in 
Tnimpington  Street,  when  oil  at  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  hand  that  set  down  the  various  items 
in  good  ledger  stj-le  was,  in  spite  of  its  disguise, 
the  very  same  which  had  written  C^thia's  letfere. 
There  was  a  small  repository  of  similar  bills  in  my 
desfc,andaattrTey  of  them  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 
1  fiew  to  acquaint  Oliver  with  the  discovery ;  and  a 
comjmrtBon  of  documents  satisfied  us  both  that  Cjt>- 
thia  woB  none  other  than  the  Steerer.  I  laughed, 
till  Oliver's  rooms  rang,  over  the  grandiloquent  pas- 
sages in  ber  love-letters.  Oakland  laughed  too,  and 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  capital  tide ;  but  the 
more  we  talked  over  it,  the  less  he  seemed  amused, 
and  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  some 
part  of  the  subject  of  which  he  did  not  speak,  but 
was  thinking  seriously.  Once  more,  the  poor  stu- 
dent's story  occurred  to  me.  DoubtlcsE  it  was  of  it 
Oliver  was  thinking,  and  1  hinted  my  recollections, 
with  a  hope  that  bo  would  have  nothing  more  to  ilo 
with  the  Mr  unknown.  Oakland  made  no  reply, 
at  least  no  direct  one,  but  I  understood  he  was  of 
the  same  mind  by  his  immediately  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  keeping  all  that  concerned  Cynthia  be- 
tween ourselves,  if  we  did  not  mean  to  liimisb  the 
whole  university  with  a  jest  at  our  own  expense.  1 
saw  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel ;  for  though  not  a 

Erincipal  in  the  affair,  I  at  any  rate  should  have  felt 
sund  to  spare  my  friend  the  laughter  and  jokes  it 
must  occasion.  I  parted  with  Ohver  on  that  under- 
standing, and  did  not  see  bim  for  some  days  allcr, 
as  I  got  engaged  with  a  boating  party.     We  had 

fine  down  the  Cam,  and  come  home  rather  tired, 
hou^  it  was  not  very  late,  most  of  the  sliopa  in 
Tnimpington  Street  were  shut;  the  Steerer's  door 
was,  but  her  window  remained  open.  Through  it 
I  remarked  a  man,  not  looking  at  goods,  but  at  her, 
white  bo  leaned  on  the  counter  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, and  a  movement  of  bis  bead  showed  me  that 
it  was  my  friend,  Oliver  Oakland. 

I  went  home,  not  knowing  what  to  think.  Had 
bis  newly-discovered  Cynthia  really  attracted  my 
friend  and  made  bim  waver  in  bis  allegiance  to  the 
pretty  Bessy?  If  so,  the  promise  to  guide  his  steps 
to  riches  and  prosperity  must  be  the  thief  charm  ; 

St  how  could  Oliver,  shrewd  and  sensible  as  he  was, 
lieve  such  a  thing  possible  to  a  small  shopkeeper 
in  Trumpington  Street?  The  Steerer's  gatherings 
could  not  lie  a  temptation  to  a  rann  like  him,  yet  I 
had  seen  Oliver  earnestly  engaged  with  her  ;  it  waa 
not  the  best  or  eheanest  of  Ber  gootis  that  broifght 
him  there  at  such  an  hour,  after  warning  me  to  keep 
the  Hubjett  of  her  letters  out  of  the  students'  care. 
In  my  contempt  and  indignation  at  bis  decdt,  I 
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wisbed  my  word  had  not.  been  given  on  that  matter ; 
bat  given  it  was,  and  notfainff  remunod  but  to  give 
Oliver  the  cold  ahoolder.  i  tried  it  for  some  days ; 
almofit  weeks,  indeed ;  Oliver  saw  nothing  of  me, 
and  I  saw  noising  of  Oliver.  He  did  not  avoid  me, 
80  far  as  I  could  see,  but  he  did  not  seek  me  out ; 
conscious  guilt,  thought  I;  but  somehow  the  man  had 
become  too  needful  to  my  life  and  mind  to  be  thus 
parted  with.  I  went  to  lus  rooms  at  our  nsual  meet- 
ing time  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  out  I  guessed 
where,  watched  about  %rumpington  Street,  and  saw 
him  come  out  of  the  Steerer's  private  door.  Next 
day,  we  met  by  accident,  and  1  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  him  on  bein^  admitted  to  Cyn- 
thia's bower.  Oliver  looked  as  if  any  other  obser- 
vation would  have  been  more  welcome,  but  he  was 
by  no  means  as  much  abashed  as  I  expected;  on 
the  contrary,  he  made  heht  of  it,  like  one  who  was 
carrying  on  a  iest,  talked  more  gayl^  and  carelessly 
than  ever  I  had  heard  him,  and  in  reply  to  my 
question,  "  What  will  Bessy  say  ?  "  he  merely  said, 
'*  O,  never  mind  Bessy ;  she  is  a  prudent  girL" 

Oliver  was  engaged  with  the  Steerer;  a  pretty 
strict  watch  proved  to  me  that  he  visited  her  every 
evening  after  shop-hours,  and  Oliver  was  changed 
in  every  particular.  Of  me,  his  only  intimate  friend, 
he  had  grown  positively  careless;  his  less  familiar 
acquaintances  remarked  that  something  occupied 
him  more  than  his  usual  studies ;  he  was  absent  at 
lectures,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  was  said  of  him. 
Still,  for  our  friendship's  sake,  I  would  not  make  the 
cause  of  his  altered  conduct  public,  knowing  that  it 
must  make  Oliver  ridiculous;  and  I  had  scarcely 
taken  that  resolution,  when  a  new  and  strange  light 
was  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mrs.  Mops,  my  bed- 
maker. 

All  who  chance,  to  be  acquainted  with  coIleg&-life 
will  know  what  an  indispensable  functionary  the 
bed-maker  is  to  every  student;  for  she  who  bears 
that  humble  title  is,  in  fiict,  the  sole  manager  of  his 
domestic  affairs.  Mrs.  Mops  was  a  jewel  of  the 
kind,  honest,  careful,  and  sober,  of  discreet  age,  for 
she  had  been  finrty  vears  at  the  bed-making  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  her  boast  that  she  never  did  for  no- 
body but  steady  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Mops  had  a  dis- 
creet ton^e,  too,  —  a  gifl  rather  rare  among  the 
ladies  of  her  calling,  — and  as  she  officiated  for  Oli- 
ver as  well  as  for  me,  I  was  somewhat  startled  by 
the  good  woman  saying,  with  a  peculiar  look,  when 
lighting  my  fire  one  evening,  *'  May  I  az,  sir,  if  any- 
tmns  strange  has  happened  to  Mr.  Oakland  ?  " 

**  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  What  makes  you 
think  there  has  ?  "  said  I,  determined  to  hear  all  she 
had  to  say. 

"  Just  because  he  has  taken  to  such  odd  wa3rs, 
not  like  himself  at  all ;  there  ain't  nothing  wrong 
nor  unsteady,  you  know,  but  just  uncommon 
strange " ;  and  Mn.  Mops  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper.  "  He 's  never  at  his  books  in  the  evenings, 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  I  can't  find  out  where  he  goes. 
He 's  always  arthinking  and  artaUdng  about  some- 
thing to  himself;  it  ain't  learning,  sir,  for  he  laughs 
and  whistles  over  it.  But  the  strangest  thing  (tf  all 
is  what  the  gardener's  wife  tells  me,  that  he 's  going 
about  the  coUeee  grounds  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
ay,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  them,  sir,  where  the  old 
Dutch  summer-house  stands  among  the  willows  be- 
side the  river." 

I  knew  the  spot  to  which  Mrs.  Mops  referred ;  it 
is  doubtless  improved  or  altered  long  a^ ;  but  at 
the  time  it  was  a  neslected  outlying  win^  of  the 
college  grounds,  deep^  shaded  by  ancient  willow- 


trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  solitsiy 
house  made  of  wood,  on  the  old  Datch  pattern,  whfa 
a  pagoda,  roof  and  floor  of  colored  tiles.  Wliat 
could  Oliver  be  d(nng  there  at  all  hours  of  the  nMt  ? 
I  anestioned  the  good  woman  closely,  got  foU  de- 
UuJs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  poor 
firiend's  reason  was  dropping  the  reins.  Ovei<4tadj 
and  over-anxiety  were  telling  on  his  stroiijg  and  ac- 
tive mind ;  here  was  the  explanation  of  his  visits  to 
the  Steerer,  his  coldness  to  myself,  and  all  the  chai^ 
that  had  surprised  his  fellow-students.  I  disnuased 
Mrs.  Mops  with  a  request  fer  secrecy  ;  she  manifert- 
ly  thought  as  I  did  concerning  Oakland :  had  a  great 
regard  for  him  ;  and  being  no  gosnp,  would  proba- 
bly keep  her  promise  in  that  respect.  Then  I  sat  by 
the  fire,  pitying  his  poor  mother,  his  poor  Besay,  and 
wondering  what  I  ought  to  do  as  a  friend  under  the 
circumstances,' tiU  my  brown-study  was  broken  op 
by  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  in  walked  Oliver  ham^ 
self. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  as  warmly  as  if  oar 
friendship  had  never  cooled,  and  took  hk  accoa- 
tomed  seat  beside  me.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
disorderly  in  his  look,  but  I  knew  he  had  something 
particular  to  say,  and  the  next  minute  it  came. 
"  Westwood,  you  are  the  best,  the  only  firiend  I  ever 
had ;  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  through  a  bositteaB 
which  few  men  have  to  do  often.  Beny  and  I  are 
going  to  get  married  quietly  and  quickly.  Ton 
may  stare,  out  it  is  true ;  I  have  got  the  means  to 
keep  her  handsomely  " ;  and  OlivePs  eyes  seemed  to 
dance 'With  jov.  **  Don't  be  alarmed;  I  am  in  my 
right  mind,  Westwood;  I  have  got  my  grandHinck's 
long-lost  money.  Listen !  The  old  fefiow  bad  hid- 
den it  under  the  floor  of  the  Dutch  summerlioase, 
where  he  used  to  sit  day  and  night,  they  say,  in  his 
latter  years ;  and  left  a  sort  of  w3l  written  in  Gredt, 
the  purest  Attic,  I  assure  you,  bequeathing  the  whole 
hoard  to  his  next  of  kin,  with  particular  directions 
where  to  find  it.  The  will  —  I  don't  know  how  — 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in  waste  paper,  who 
sold  it  in  a  bale  of  his  goods  to  our  friend  Cynthia, 
many  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  old  witdi 
behind  the  partition  yonder  don't  use  the  like  in  the 
choice  Havanas  she  makes  up ;  at  anv  rate  the  bale 
was  bouffht,  and  my  grand-uncle's  will  in  it.  The 
Greek  cnaracters  were  beyond  the  Steerer's  soii- 
tiny,  but  the  old  master  had  written  his  name  at  fall 
length,  in  English  letters  on  the  back ;  and  either 
the  Fates,  or  the  faculty  for  scenting  out  moo^, 
peculiar  to  her  Jewish  race,  made  her  keep  it  out 
of  the  Havanas,  and  safe  in  a  private  drawer.  It 
appears  that  unfortunate  fellow  who  got  into  trooUe 
between  her  and  the  bed-makei's  daughter, 'and 
escaped  them  both  by  the  brain  fever,  gave  her  an 
inkling  of  its  value ;  —  by  the  by,  he  comd  not  have 
been  a  good  Grecian,  or  there  should  have  been 
little  for  me  to  find.  So  the  Steerer  took  to  promia- 
ing  riches  and  prosperitjr ;  you  remember  her  letten, 
of  course,  Westwood ;  it  must  have  been  my  good 
genius  that  prompted  me  to  make  out  what  she 
meant  by  that" 

'*And  you  made  it  out,**  said  I,  getting  sore 
enough  of  Oliver's  sanity ;  **  made  love  to  the  charm- 
ing Cynthia  over  her  shop-oounter ;  got  hold  of  the 
paper  and  thereby  of  the  money." 

"  That  was  exactly  what  I  did,  Westwood,"  and 
Oliver  winced  as  he  spoke.  **It  was  not  strictly 
honorable  III  allow,  but  what  else  was  to  be  done 
with  the  woman  ?  However,  I  have  bought  Beechly 
Farm,  which  will  keep  Bessy  and  me  comfortably, 
in  my  own  county.    My  mother  shall  live  with  us ; 
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or,  if  she  can't  agree  with  Bessy,  though  I  think 
anybody-  might,  she  11  have  a  cotta^  to  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  You  and  I  will  be  neighbors, 
and  I  hone  friends,  for  the  rest  of  our  lives ;  but, 
Westwood,  I  must  get  married  at  once.  If  the  thing 
were  done,  matters  might  be  settled  with  the  Steer- 
er ;  I  have  kept  a  decent  sum  to  pay  her  off.  Will 
you  help  me  to  get  the  license  ?  will  you  give  Bessy 
away?  There  will  be  nobody  but  yourself  at  our 
wedding;  my  mother  must  know  nothing  of  the 
business  till  it's  done.  Westwood,  can  I  reckon  on 
you?" 

"  That  you  can,**  said  I,  seeing  that  Oliver  was 
in  desperate  haste,  and  in  considerable  fear  of  his 
charmmg  Cynthia;  and  in  those  green  days  of  mine, 
the  course  ho  proposed  to  take  seemed  the  readiest, 
if  not  the  most  commendable.  We  talked  over  it 
till  far  in  the  night ;  got  the  license  next  day;  and 
on  a  cold,  drizzly  morning,  the  curate  of  St.  "Peter's 
Church  made  Oliver  and  Bessy  one,  in  presence  of 
myself  and  the  clerk.  I  can't  say  on  wh^t  excuse 
the  assistant-teacher  got  out  so  early ;  but  directly 
after  the  ceremony,  soe  went  back  to  the  Chapone 
Institution,  till  Ouver  could  get  the  Steerer  paid 
ofi',  and  make  the  fact  of  his  marriage  respectably 
public. 

How  he  went  about  the  first  part  of  the  business 
I  never  exactly  learned,  but  it  appeared  to  have 
been  successfully  managed ;  and  when  he  called  at 
my  rooms  in  the  evening,  Oliver  was  perfectly  en- 
thusiastic in  the  Steerer's  praise.  '*  ohe  stood  it 
like  an  angel,"  said  he.  **I  never  imagined  she 
could  be  so  sensible  and  considerate ;  never  scolded, 
never  cried,  —  though,  between  ourselves,  a  fit  was 
the  least  that  I  expected,  —  but  seemed  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  tne  thing  was  done,  and  accepted 
it  with  uncommonly  good  grace.  By  the  by,  I  paid 
her  down  two  thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  myself, 
you  11  say.  Well,  Westwood,  it  clears  one's  con- 
science ;  and  I  must  tell  you  the  old  woman  was  as 
friendly  as  Cynthia ;  she  knew  all  about  the  affair, 
of  course ;  and  between  them,  they  made  me  prom- 
ise that  Bessy  and  I  should  spend  Saturday  even- 
ing with  them.  A  queer  visiting-place  for  a  young 
bnde ;  but  they  brought  it  about  so  that  I  could  not 
refbse,  and  Bessy  is  not  like  ordinary  ^rls  to  stand 
on  a  trifle.  I  have  taken  apartments  m  town,  and 
written  to  my  mother.  I  could  n't  take  Bessy  home 
without  knowing  how  she  would  be  received ;  but  I 
won't  have  her  staging  any  longer  with  those  old 
prigs  at  the  Institution." 

Oliver  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
regarding  his  prospects,  which  indeed  seemed  fair 
and  pleasant.  He  did  not  tell  me  the  exact  sum  he 
had  found  hidden  under  the  colored  tiles  in  the 
summer-house  floor,  but  it  must  have  been  a  hand- 
some one.  He  had  bought  Beechly  Farm,  a  very 
comfortable  property;  told  me  how  he  would  en- 
lai^e  the  house,  lay  out  the  grounds,  have  done 
wiUi  college-life,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  manner  of  Palemon,  now  that  he  had  found  his 
Lavinia.  With  these  fair  hopes,  Oliver  went  from 
me  that  night,  after  exacting  a  promise  that  I  would 
come  to  see  him  and  Bessy  at  their  new  address  on 
the  following  Sunday,  for,  till  then,  he  knew  I  must 
be  busy  with  certain  reading  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  country  cousins  that  were  to  be  shown  over 
Cambridge. 

Well,  that  Sunday  came;  the  reading  and  the 
lionizing  had  been  got  through,  and  I  was  dressing 
at  an  earlier  hour  Sum  usual,  when  my  room-door 
Buddexdy  opened,  and  in  rushed  Oliver  looking  like 


a  ghost  ^  Westwood  I "  he  cried,  **  for  Grod's  sake, 
come  with  me  aind  see  Bessy ;  she  awoke  this  morn- 
ing out  of  her  mind.  I  have  sent  for  three  doctors, 
and  they  can  do  nothing  for  her.  0  my  friend, 
come  and  tell  me  what  you  think."  I  went  with 
him  to  a  very  respectable  lodging,  and  there  fo^nd 
poor  Bessy  stark  mad.  No  other  term  could  ^ve 
an  idea  of  her  condition :  she  knew  nobody,  she 
recollected  nothing,  —  her  husband,  her  marriage, 
her  honeymoon,  afi  were  forgotten;  and  her  inco- 
herent ravings  always  recurred  to  something  about 
two  old  women  and  wine.  No  cause  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  sudden  visitation.  She  had  been  in 
g^:>d  health  and  spirits  on  the  preceding  evening, 
which  the  new-married  pair  spent  according  to 
promise  with  Miss  Josephs  and  her  nurse;  she  re- 
tired to  rest  without  any  noticeable  change,  and 
woke  at  the  hreetk  of  day  in  frantic  madness. 

To  make  a  sad  tale  short :  all  that  medical  skill 
and  experience  could  suggest  was  tried  for  poor 
Bessy,  but  tried  in  vain ;  her  insanity  was  hopeless, 
and  without  one  lucid  interval,  nor  could  all  the 
doctors  engaged  throw  the  smallest  light  on  its  cause. 
There  was  indeed  a  suspicion  hinted  at  by  one  of 
our  old  professors,  and  firmly  believed  by  Oliver, 
that  some  dmg,  of  eztraordinarv  and  peculiar  pow- 
er, had  been  mixed  with  something  which  the  un- 
lucky bride  had  eaten  or  drunk  in  the  house  of  her 
paid-ofi*  rivaL  Whether  the  suspicion  were  true  or 
not,  the  Steerer  and  her  nurse  made  a  mighty  show 
of  regret  and  commiseration;  but  their  shop  got  de- 
serted, and  they  left  Cambridge  very  quietly  at  the 
next  quarter-day.  My  poor  mend  spent  tha  rest  of 
his  days  on  the  farm  he  nad  bought,  and  his  mother 
lived  with  him ;  but  his  bride  spent  hers  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  she  survived  hun  many  a  year,  for 
he  died  early,  a  man  broken  down  and  worn  out 
before  the  time ;  and  so  must  end  n^  tale  of  Oliver 
Oakland. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  German  Zeit" 
schrifl  Jvr  Chemie,  Mulder  states  that,  when  common 
salt  IS  heated  with  coal  in  a  gas  retort,  it  is  volatilized 
to  the  extent  of  sixty  percent 

Professor  Steinhliuser,  of  Baden,  has  lately 
been  making  mineralogipal  researches  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  has  discovered  at  Laas,  near  Bozen,  a  vein  of 
marble  said  to  be  equal  to  Parian. 

An  English  journal,  speaking  of  several  choice 
specimens  of  American  printing,  says,  *'  So  im- 
proved has  American  ^pography  become  of  late, 
through  the  exertion  of*^  the  University  Press,  the 
Riverside  Press,  and  other  houses,  that  their  owners 
have  determined  to  contest  the  palm  of  excellence 
with  us  at  the  French  International  EiLhibition  next 
year." 

Mr.  Henrt  G.  Bohn,  the  eminent  London  pub- 
lisher, has  just  issued  a  catalogue  of  second-hand 
books  containing  Greek  and  Latin  Miscellanies,  in- 
cluding Theology,  Fathers  of  die  Church,  Philology, 
Modern  Latin  Poetnr,  Facetios,  Satires,  Manu- 
scripts, and  Chinese  Drawings.  In  his  preface  he 
speaks  of  this  list  as  in  all  probability  his  last  cata- 
logue, purposing  *'  retiring  from  business,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  within  the  next  twelve  months."  Mr. 
Bohn  says  that  **  after  an  arduous  career  of  nearly 
hsdf  a  century,  and  now  approaching  his  grand 
climacteric,  he  feels  it  desiiable  to  retire  firom  the 
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Smmediate  pressure  of  businen  details;  but,  while 
be  enjoys  lue,  he  is  not  likeljr  to  dissociate  himself 
entirely  from  literary  pursuits,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  develop  schemes  long  re^stered  in  his 
mind.** 

«*  HsR  Majesty,"  says  an  English  paper,  ^  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Washington  Moon's  poem,  *  Elijah  the  Prophet,' 
now  in  the  second  edition. **  If  her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  plesised  to  read  that  remarkable 
production,  her  Majesty  will  find  herself  laboring 
under  tiie  efiects  of  one  of  the  most  efficacious  ano- 
dynes of  the  age.  ^ 

The  current  number  of  the  Leipsdger  lUustrirte 
Zekung  contains  an  interesting  biographical  sketch, 
together  with  an  exceedingly  well-executed  likeness, 
of  Professor  Max  Miiller.  The  paper  in  question 
enjoys  a  long-established  reputation  abroad,  and  has 
also  a  fair  circulation  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  respectable  and  best-conducted  of  all  Ger- 
man illustrated  periodicals,  but  it  occupies,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  the  foremost  rank  among  its 
competitors  in  Germany. 

A  CORBESPONDSKT  infi)rm8  the  London  Times 
that  in  Switzerland  the  telegraph  is  the  property 
of  the  state,  an  office  is  estabushed  in  almost  every 
village,  and  the  charge  is  uniform,  — one  finnc  for 
twenty-five  words,  irrespective  of  distance.  The 
despatches  are  printed,  and  the  establishment  yields 
a  large  revenue  to  government.  The  writer  advo- 
cates a  similar  system  in  England,  where  the  need 
for  it  is  much  greater  than  in  Switiserland,  and 
where  the  profit  would  be  enormous.  At  present 
messages  are  .badly  sent  at  dear  rates,  whole  dis- 
tricts are  without  telegraphs,  and  the  state  gains 
nothing. 

Frakcis  Mahont,  known  as  Father  Front,  re- 
cently died  in  a  monastery  at  Paris.  The  London 
Review  says :  — 

**  Although  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  French 
capital,  Mr.  Mahony  was  well  known  'to  modem 
readers  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  brilliant  writers,  and  one  of  the  most  genial 
men  of  his  day.  '  Father  Prout's '  essays  in  Fro- 
ser,  his  contributions  to  Bendet/s  Miscellany,  and 
the  well-known  Paris  correspondence  in  the  Globe, 
with  frequent,  and  invariably  pleasant,  mention  of 
him  in  the  books  of  friendly  authors,  have  kept  his 
name  and  &me  folly  alive  on  this  side  of  the  Ghan- 
neL  The  subject  of  our  notice  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
about  1805,  but  left  that  country  at  an  early  a^  for 
Jesuit  colleges  in  France  and  the  University  of 
Rome.  A  very  short  experience  of  the  duties  of  a 
modem  Gaihohc  cleigyman  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literature  as  a  profession ;  and  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Ma^inn,  and  was  soon  en- 
rolled amongst  the  band  of  able  men  who  contrib- 
uted to  Fraser's  Magazine,  At  that  time  '  Father 
Prout'  was  a  firequent  visitor  to  Fraser's  back- 
parlor  in  Regent  Street,  and  in  Maclise's  picture  of 
the  Fraserians  we  observe  Mahony,  along  with  his 
friends  Coleridge,  Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Count  D'Or- 
say,  Carlyle,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  Jerdan,  and  many  other  notabilities. 

"  When  it  was  resolved  to  print  the  *  Prout*  con- 
fributions  in  a  separate  form,  Maclise  did  the  illustra- 
tions for  the  book,  and  it  is  in  this  volume  that  the 
most  tmthful  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to 
be  found.  Scott  is  represented  kissing  the  Blamey- 
stone.  Soon  ailer  this  republication,  Mr.  Mahony 
left  London,  and  travelled  through  Greece,  Asia 


Minor,  Hungary,  and  some  parts  of  the  East.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Dickens  appointed  him  correspondent  at 
Rome  for  the  Daily  News,  During  the  past  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  Globe  staff, 
representing  that  paper  in  Paris.  Concerning  this 
engagement,  a  firiendly  writer  remarks :  *  It  is  weQ 
known  that  to  his  letters  that  paper  owes  mncli 
of  its  attractiveness.  No  one  can  rail  to  recognize 
his  style,  —  brimful  of  schohirly  allusions  culled  from 
all  sorts  of  unheard-of  authors,  who  were  familiar 
enough  to  him, — witty,  caustic,  spiced  here  and 
there  with  some  sly  quotation  from  Irish  ballads,  and 
yet  as  to  facts  so  cautious,  so  trustworthy,  and  so 
transparentiy  honest.'  Hie  scene  of  Mr.  Mahony^ 
deatii  was,  we  believe,  in  the  Rue  des  Monlins,  wbm 
he  had  resided  many  years." 

We  find  in,  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  the  following 
genial  pen-portrait  of  Father  Prout : — 

**  Many  of  our  readers  must  have  remarked^  pass- 
ing in  and  out  the  reading-room  of  Galignani's  li- 
brary of  late  years,  a  figure  singular  enough  to  attract 
a  glance  of  curiosity  even  in  Paris.  The  figure  we 
mean  was  that  of  a  littie  elderly  man  with  an  intel- 
lectual head,  and  whose  keen  bluish  eyes  had  a 
queer  way  of  looking  up  sharply  over  the  lims  of 
his  spectacles.  His  garb  was  ecclesiastical  in  its 
general  character,  but,  above  all,  was  the  garb  of 
one  very  little  carefiil  of  appearances;  for  if  hb 
shirt  happened  to  be  white  it  seldom  boasted  but- 
tons, and  there  were  many  days  when  both  white- 
ness and  buttons  were  wanting  to  it.  The  manner 
of  this  little  figure,  too,  was  as  quaint  and  interest- 
ing as  his  appearance.  If  you  knew  him,  he  saluted 
you  with  some  quaint  caustic  lut  of  badinage,  all  Uie 
richer  for  a  touch  of  brogue  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  provincial,  and  gave  only  a  fine  tinge  oi  nation- 
ality that  suited  the  speaker's  humor.  He  would 
make  some  half-droll  inquiry,  tell  some  droll  anec- 
dote, not  improbably  garnish^  with  a  bit  of  classic 
parsley  in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  Horace,  and 
then,  as  likely  as  not,  would  dart  off,  sticking  lug 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  without  saluting  either 
yourself  or  the  companion  whom  you  had  intro- 
duced to  him. 

*'  In  the  afternoon  our  little  man  of  the  good  head 
and  the  keen  eyes  was  at  his  desk  on  a  ground-floor 
in  the  Rue  des  Moulins  (not  far  fix>m  where  the 
Jacobin  Club  used  to  meet^  redacting  the  news  and 
gossip  of  Paris  that  day  in  a  letter,  easy,  pithy,  sen- 
sible, with  a  dash  of  mockery  and  scholarship  aboot 
it  just  enough  to  make  it  distinctive  and  unique. 
The  letter  over,  he  strolled  out,  holding  a  fiivonte 
white  dog  in  a  string,  to  dine  in  the  Psdais  Royal 
and  smoke  a  cigar  in  a  caf<$  afterwards,  and  so  wmd 
up  the  day.  There  was  in  all  he  said  and  wrote 
and  did  meanwhile  a  cert^un  impress  of  character,  a 
certain  cachet  d^oiiginalili,  which  set  him  apart  firom 
the  common  run  even  of  clever  men.  And  indeed 
Francis  Mahony,  commonly  called  Father  Front, 
was  no  common  man  either  in  genius  or  expression. 
Many  elements  met  in  him,  as  in  a  mayonnaise,  to 
make  a  piquant  mixture.  He  was  a  Jesuit  and  a 
humorist ;  a  priest  and  a  Bohemian ;  a  scholar  and 
a  journalist ;  a  wag  and  a  song-writer ;  a  Cork  man 
familiar  to  evervb^y  in  Rome ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  well  known  in  the  convivial  clubs  of 
London.  The  Sacred  College  knew  all  about  him, 
and  he  bandied  innumerable  repartees  with  Dcmg- 
las  Jerrold.  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  pass  away, 
even  were  he  not  a  celebrated  man,  without  some 
estimate  being  attempted  of  what  he  did  in  the 
world." 
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THE  TRAGEDY  IN  THE  PALAZZO 

BARDELLO. 

I. 

The  sun  had  been  vp  for  the  best  part  of  an 
lOur;  the  golden  haze  in  the  east  was  slowly  melt- 
B^  away ;  the  slusgish  tide  of  buUock-tnicks  had 
auriy  set  in  along  m&  Via  Sacra ;  and  a  faint,  uni- 
rersal  stir  of  awakening  life  was  to  be  felt  rather 
han  heard  in  the  pleasant  morning  air,  when  a  cer- 
ain  Englishman,  Hu^  Girdlestone  by  name,  rose 
rom  his  lounging  attitude  against  the  parapet  of 
lie  Tower  of  toe  Capitol,  and  prepared  to  be  gone. 
5le  had  been  standing  there  in  the  same  spot,  in  the 
ome  attitude,  since  Uie  first  gray  of  the  oawn.  He 
lad  seen  the  last  star  fade  m>m  the  sky.  He  had 
leen  the  shadowy  Sabine  peaks  uplift  themselves  one 
>y  one,  and  the  Campaena  emer^,  like  a  troubled 
lea,  from  the  mystery  of  the  twibght. 

Borne,  with  its  multitudinous  domes  and  bell-tow- 
»«,  its  history,  its  poetry,  its  fable,  lay  at  his  feet. 
render  the  Coliseum,  brown,  vast,  indistinct  against 
Jie  light,  with  the  blue  dav  piercing  its  topmost 
ut^hes ;  to  the  left  the  shapeless  ruins  of  the  Palace 
^  the  Csesars ;  to  the  right,  faintly  visible  above 
'he  mist,  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  beside, 
vhich,  amid  a  wilderness  of  sweet  wild  violets,  lie 
^e  ashes  of  John  Keats;  nearer  still,  the  sullen 
nber  eddying  over  the  &st-vanishing  piers  of  the 
Pons  Emilius ;  nearest  of  all,  the  Forum,  with  its 
szcsvations,  its  columns,  its  palace-frontB,  its  tri- 
imphal  arches,  its  scanty  turf,  its  stunted  acacias,  its 
ndeseribabie  air  of  repose  and  desolation ;  and  be- 
jTond  and  around  all,  tne  brown  and  broken  Cam- 
[lagna,  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  long  chains  of 
mow-streaked  Apennines,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
ihining  zone  of  sea.  A  marvellous  panorama !  Per- 
kaps,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  most  marvellous 
panorama  uiat  Europe  has  to  show.  Hugh  Gird- 
lestone knew  every  feature  of  it  by  heart.  He  was 
familiar  with  every  crumbling  tower  and  modem 
campanile,  with  every  space  of  open  piazza,  with 
ivery  green  enclosure,  with  the  site  of  every  famous 
ruin,  and  the  outline  of  every  famous  hill.  It  was 
liis  favorite  haunt,  —  the  one  pageant  of  which  his 
iyes  and  his  imagination  were  never  weary.  He  had 
leen  the  sun  rise  and  set  upon  that  scene  many  and 
inainr  a  time,  both  now  and  in  years  past.  He  might, 
in  au  probability,  stand  in  the  same  spot  and  witness 
die  same  gorgeous  spectaola  to»morrow  (  and  yet  ha 
ling^nid  Siere  as  rondly  as  if  this  visit  were  his 
(rst,  and  left  as  relt|ctantly  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
be  his  last. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  h^  wei^t  his  way,  ou^ 


through  the  spacious  court-yard,  past  the  bronze 
horse  and  his  imperial  rider,  down  the  great  steps, 
and  along  the  Via  Ara  C<eli.  Passing  the  church  of 
the  Jesmts,  he  paused  fi)r  a  moment  to  listen  to  the 
chanting.  As  he  did  so,  a  Campagna  drover  in  a 
rough  sheepskin  jacket  stopped  his  truck  to  kneel 
for  »moment  on  the  lowest  step  and  then  trudge  on 
again ;  and  presently  an  Albano  woman  lifted  the 
ponderous  leather  curtain  and  came  out,  bringing 
with  her  a  momentary  rush  of  rolling  harmonies. 
The  Eufflishman  listened  and  lingerea,  made  as  if 
he  would  go  in,  and  then,  with  something  of  a  smile 
upon  his  np,  turned  hastily  away.  Gomg  straight 
on,  with  his  head  a  little  thrown  forward  and  bis 
hat  pulled  somewhat  low  upon  his  brow,  he  then 
pushed  on  at  a  swift,  swinmng  stride,  proceeding 
direct  to  the  post-ofHcc,  anu  passing  the  Pantheon 
without  so  much  as  a  elance. 

Manly,  well-bom,  well-educated,  gifted  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  brains,  and,  perhaps,  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  insular  stubbornness, 
Hugh  Girdlestone  was  just  one  of  those  men  whom 
it  does  one  good  to  meet  in  the  streets  of  a  conti- 
nental city.  He  was  an  Englishman  through  and 
through ;  and  he  was  precisely  that  type  of  English- 
man who  commands  tne  respect,  though  seldom  the 
liking,  of  foreigners.  He  expressed  and  held  to  his 
opinions  with  a  decision  that  they  disliked  intensely. 
His  voice  had  a  ring  of  authority  that  grated  upon 
their  ears.  His  very  walk  had  in  it  something  char- 
acteristic and  resolute  that  offended  their  prejudices. 
For  his  appearance,  it  was  as  insular  as  nis  gait  or 
his  accent  He  was  tall,  strongly  made,  somewhat 
gaunt  and  swift-looking  about  the  limbs,  with  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a  trick  of  swinging 
his  gloves  in  his  right  hand  as  he  went  along. 

In  complexion  and  feature  he  was  not  umike  the 
earlier  portraits  of  Charles  H,  The  lines  of  his 
face  were  less  harsh,  and  his  skin  was  less  swarthy ; 
but  there  was  the  same  sarcastic  play  of  lip,  and 
now  and  then  a  flash  of  the  same  restless  fire  m  the 
eye.  Nor  did  the  resemblance  end  here.  It  came 
out  strongest  of  all  in  a  mere  passing  shadow  (tf  ex- 
pression, —  that  expression  of  saturnine  foreboding 
which  Walpole  aptly  defined  as  the  **&talitv  of 
air  "  common  to  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  The  look 
was  one  which  came  to  his  fkce  but  rarely,  —  so 
rarely  that  manv  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  had 
never  seen  it  there ;  but  it  started  to  the  surface 
son^etin^es,  )i](0  a  hidden  writing,  and  sometimes 
settled  like  a  darkness  op  hi*  bi>ow» 

The  main  facts  of  his  story  up  to  the  n^oiming  of 
this  day  ^  this  13th  of  Fcbmary,  }  85  7-^  may  be 
told  ii^  a  few  lii^es.    He  was  ^  son  of  a  wealthy 
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Derbyshire  squire,  had  taken  honors  at  Cambridgef 
and  had  been  called  to  the  bar  some  four  or  five 
years  back.  As  yet  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  entered  actively  upon  his  professional  life.  He 
had  written  an  able  treatise  on  the  law  of  Interna- 
tional Copyright,  and  edited  an  important  digest  of 
Chancery  practice.  He  had  also  been  for  years  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  best  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  Within  the  last  four  months, 
afler  a  prolonged  opposition  on  the  part  of  her 
nearest  relatives,  he  had  happily  married  a  young 
lady  of  ancient  Roman  Cathofic  fiuuily  and  modern 
ate  fortune,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  fit>m 
boyhood.  They  were  now  spending  a  long  honey- 
moon in  Rome,  and  were  as  perfectly  happy  as  a 
pair  of  lovers  in  a  fair>'-tale.  'When  it  is  added, 
that  she  was  just  twenty-two  and  he  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  the  outline  of  their  little  history  is 
made  out  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  this  narrative. 

Pushing  on,  then,  at  his  eager  pace,  Hugli  Girdle- 
stone  came  presently  to  the  post-ofEce  and  inqnired 
for  his  letters.  Tliere  was  but  one,  —  a  square,  blue- 
looking,  ill-favored  sort  of  document,  sealed  with  a 
big  ofhce  seal  and  addressed  in  a  trim  business  hand. 
He  had  to  show  his  passport  before  the  cleric  would 
trust  it  beyond  the  bars  of  the  little  cage  in  which 
he  sat,  and  then  it  was  overweight,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  fort^-six  bajocchi  for  extra  postage. 
This  done  —  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clerk  was 
wilfully  and  maliciously  slow  about  it  —  Hugh  Gir- 
dlestone  crushed  the  letter  into  an  inner  breast 
pocket,  and  turned  away.  At  the  door  he  hesitated, 
looked  at  his  watch,  crossed  over,  withdrew  into  the 
shade  of  a  neighboring  porte  cochere,  took  his  letter 
out  again,  and  tore  it  open.  It  contained  two  en- 
closures: the  one  a  note  from  his  publishers,  the 
other  a  letter  of  credit  upon  a  great  Roman  bank- 
ing-house. He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 
He  had  been  expecting  this  remittance  for  several 
da^-s  past,  not  altogetncr  with  anxiety,  for  he  was 
in  no  immediate  need  of  money,  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  impatience ;  for  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
project  was  involved  in  the  sum  which  this  letter  of 
credit  miglit  chance  to  represent.  The  extension 
of  their  tour  as  far  as  Naples,  the  purchase  of  certain 
bronzes  and  cameos,  and  the  date  of  their  return  to 
England,  were  all  dependent  upon  it.  It  was  no 
wonder,  then,  that  Hugh  Girdlestone's  brow  cleared 
at  sight  of  the  amount  for  which  he  found  him- 
self entitled  to  draw  upon  the  princely  establishment 
in  the  Piazza  Yenezia.  It  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions by  nearly  one  half,  and  made  him  a  rich  man 
for  the  next  three  months. 

Having  read  the  letter  and  folded  the  enclasure 
carefully  away  in  his  pocket-book,  he  then  struck 
off  in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  some  of 
those  narrow  thoroughfares  that  lie  between  the 
Tiber,  the  Corso,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  streets  were  now  beginning  to  be  alive  with 
passengers.  The  shopkeepers  were  busy  arranging 
tlieir  windows;  the  vetturini  were  ranging  them- 
selves in  their  accustomed  ranks ;  the  beggars  were 
lazily  setting  about  their  professional  avocations  for 
the  day ;  and  the  French  regiments  were  turning 
out,  as  usual,  for  morning  parade  on  the  Pincio. 
Here  and  there  a  long-hsurod  student  might  be  seen 
with  his  color-box  under  his  arm,  trudging  away  to 
his  work  of  reproduction  in  some  neighboring  gal- 
lery ;  or  a  guarda  nobile,  cigarette  en  bouche,  nding 
leisurely  towards  the  Vatican.  Here  and  there,  too, 
on  the  steps  of  the  churches  and  at  the  corners  of 


the  streets,  were  gathered  little  knots  of  priests  auA 
mendicant  fnars,  deep  in  pious  goasip  and  redoLeol 
less  of  sanctity  than  garlic. 

But  to  Hugh  Girdlestone  these  sights  and 
were  all  too  familiar  to  claim  even  fttame  att4 
tion.  He  went  on  his  way,  preoccupied  aiid 
servant,  with  a  face  of  happy  thoughtfolness  aad  a 
head  full  of  joyous  hopes  and  prmects.  Life  had^ 
perhaps,  never  seemed  so  bright  for  him  as  at  that 
moment.  The  happy  present  was  his  own,  and  tiie 
fiiture  with  all  its  possible  rewards  and  bleasiDgs  lay, 
as  it  were,  unfolded  before  him.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  was  visited  by  a  holiday  mood  such  as  this ; 
and,  English  as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  forbear 
smihn^  to  himself  as  he  went  along.  Coming  pics 
ently, liowever,  into  a  lone,  picturesque  street  lined 
with  shops  on  both  sides  &om  end  to  end,  he  Black- 
ened his  pace,  shook  off  his  reven",  and  began  k»- 
tering  before  the  windows  with  the  air  of  a  par- 
chaser. 

Pausing  now  at  a  cameo-cntter's,  now  at  a  moaai- 
eist's,  now  at  a  jeweller's,  hesitating  between  the 
bronze  medals  in  this  window  and  the  antaqoe  gems 
in  that,  he  came  presently  to  one  of  those  shops  fbr 
the  sale  of  devotional  articles,  one  or  more  of  wlucfa 
are  to  be  fomid  in  almost  every  street  of  Bocne. 
Here  were  ex(juisitely  carved  rosaries  in  cedar  and 
coral  and  precious  stones,  votive  offerings  in  silTer 
and  wax,  consecrated  palm,  colored  prints  of  saints 
and  martyrs  in  emblematic  frames,  missab,  croseesy 
holy  water  vessels,  and  wreaths  of  immortellei. 
Here  also,  0Gcup>'iDg  the  centre  of  the  window,  and 
relieved  against  a  stand  of  crimson  cloth,  stood  aa 
ivory  crucifixion  designed  after  the  famous  Vandyke 
at  Antwerp,  and  measuring  about  ten  inches  in 
height  It  was  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  —  a  tiny 
masterpiece  of  rare  and  delicate  workmansibipw 
Hugh  Girdlestone  had  seen  and  admired  ii  many  a 
time  before,  but  never  till  now  with  any  thought  of 
purchase.  To-day,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
was  changed.  His  letter  of  credit  troabled  his  peaee 
of  mind  and  oppressed  him  with  an  uneasy  sense  of 
wealth.  He  longed  to  boy  something  for  kia  little 
bride  at  home,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  find  noth- 
ing in  all  Borne  which  she  would  prefer  to  thia.  She 
would  appreciate  it  as  a  piece  of  art,  and  jpnae  il  as 
a  most  jyrecioas  adjunct  to  her  devotions,  ohe  woold 
love  it,  too,  for  his  dear  sake,  and  her  eyes  wo«iki 
rest  upon  it  when  she  prayed  for  him  in  her  orisoasw 
Dear,  pious,  tender  little  heart  I  it  shouhl  be  hen, 
cost  what  it  mi^t.  He  would  take  it  home  to  her 
this  very  morning.  What  pleasure  to  aeo  die  g^ 
wonder  in  her  eyes)  AVhat  pleasure  to  sive  her 
back  smile  for  s^ile  and  kiss  fbr  kiss,  when  she 
shoidd  fly  into  his  arms  to  thank  him  £ar  the 
gift! 

So  Hugh  Girdlestone  went  in  and  bought  it,  Fade- 
less of  the  breach  it  made  in  his  purse,  and  cariag 
for  nothing  but  the  delight  of  gratifying  what  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

That  he,  an  ultra  liberal  thinker  in  all  matters  re- 
ligious and  political,  should  select  such  a  gift  fbr  his 
wife,  was  just  one  of  those  characteristic  traits  that 
essentially  marked  the  man.  Setting  but  slight  val- 
ue on  all  forms  of  creeds,  and  ranking  that  of  the 
Romanist  at  a  lower  level  than  most,  he  could  yet 
feel  a  sort  of  indul^nt  admiration  for  the  grae^ul 
side  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  The  flowers,  the 
music,  the  sculpture,  the  paintings,  the  perfumes,  the 
gorgeous  customs,  gratified  his  sense  of  beaoty; 
and,  regarding  these  tlun^  from  a  purely  esthetic 
point  (u  view,  he  was  wilhng  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
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pretty,  poetical  sort  of  religion  enough — for  a  wo- 
man. 

Carrying  the  ivory  carving  carefully  packed  in  a 
little  oblong  box  under  his  arm,  Hugh  Girdlestone 
then  hastened  homewards  with  hia  purchase.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock,  and  all  Rome  was  as  full  of  stir  and 
life  as  at  midday.  His  way  lay  through  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  up  the  great  steps,  and  on  through  the 
Via  Sistina,  to  a  certain  by-strcet  near  the  Quattro 
Fontane,  where  he  and  his  little  wife  occupied  an 
upper  floor  in  a  small  palazzo  situated  upon  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  healthiest  points  of  the  Quirinal  hill. 
As  he  ncared  the  spot,  a  sense  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment came  upon  him.  He  smilea,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  and,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so,  quick- 
ened his  pace  at  every  step.  To  the  accustomed 
beggar  at  the  comer  he  flung  a  double  dole  in  the 
joyousness  of  his  heart ;  to  a  lean  dog  prowling  round 
the  cortile,  a  biscuit  that  chanced  to  be  in  his  pock- 
ets Happiness  disposes  some  people  to  benevolence, 
and  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  one  of  that  number. 

Up  he  went,  —  up  the  broad  stone  staircase  which 
served  as  a  general  thoroughfare  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  Palazzo  Bardello;  past  the  first  landing,  with 
its  English  footman,  insolently  discontent,  lolling 
against  the  half-opened  door ;  past  the  second  land- 
ing fi-agrant  with  flowers,  the  temporary  home  of  a 
wealthy  American  family ;  past  the  thinl,  where,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  stormy  solf<^gi,  lived  an  Italian 
tenor  and  his  wife ;  and  on,  two  stens  at  a  dme, 
to  the  fourth,  where  all  that  he  loved  best  in  life 
awaited  his  coming !  There  he  paused.  His  own 
visiting  card  was  nailed  upon  the  door,  and  under 
his  name,  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  was  written 
that  of  his  wife.  Happy  Hugh  Girdlestone !  There 
was  not  a  lighter  heart  in  Kome  at  that  moment 
when,  having  delayed  an  instant  to  take  breath  be- 
fore going  in,  he  pulled  out  his  latch-key,  opened  the 
gates  of  ms  paradise,  and  passed  into  the  shady  lit- 
tle vestibule  beyond. 

At  the  door  of  the  salon  he  was  met  by  Maigher- 
ita,  their  Roman  servant,  —  a  glorious  creature,  who 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  who  was  married,  instead,  to  an  hon- 
est water-carrier  down  by  the  Ripetta,  and  was 
thankful  to  go  out  to  service  for  some  months  in 
every  year. 

**  Hush  1 "  she  whispered,  with  her  finger  on  her 
lip.    ''  She  sleeps  still." 

The  breakfast  lay  on  the  table,  untouched  and 
ready ;  the  morning  sunshine  flamed  in  at  the  win- 
dows ;  the  flowers  on  the  balcony  filled  the  air  of 
the  room  with  a  voluptuous  perfume.  It  was  a  day 
of  days,  —  a  day  when  to  be  still  in  bed  seemed  al- 
most like  a  sacrilege,  —  a  day  when,  above  all  others, 
one  should  be  up  and  doing,  and  revelling  in  the 
spring-dme  of  the  elad  new  year.  Hugh  Girdle- 
stone could  scarcely  oelieve  that  Margherita  was  in 
earnest. 

"  Sleeps !  *  he  repeated.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  the  Signora  has  not  yet  rung  her 

"But  is  she  still  in  bed ?*" 

'*  SdU  in  bed,  Signore,  and  sleeping  soundly.  1 
stole  in  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  she  never  heard 
me.  I  would  not  wake  her.  Sleep  is  a  blessed 
thinff,  and  the  good  €rod  sends  it." 

The  Englishman  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul* 
ders. 

^  One  may  have  too  much  even  of  a  blessing,  my 
good  Margherita,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  wake  her,  at 
all  events,  and  she  will  thank  me  for  doing  so.    See, 


—  I  have  something!  here  worth  the  opening  of  one's 
eyes  to  look  upon  1 

Margherita  dasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of 
devotional  admiration. 

''  Cieio  I "  she  exclaimed.    "  How  beautiful ! " 

He  placed  the  carving  on  the  stand  of  red  cloth, 
and  then,  going  over  to  the  balcony,  gathered  a 
handful  of  orange-blossoms  and  crimson  azalias. 

**  We  must  decorate  our  altar  with  flowers,  Mar- 
gherita," he  said,  smiling.  *' Fetch  me  those  two 
white  vases  from  the  cmmney-piece  in  the  ante- 
room." 

The  vases  were  brought,  and  he  arranged  his 
bouquets  as  tenderly  and  gracefully  as  a  woman 
might  have  arranged  them.  This  done,  he  stole  to 
the  bedroom  door,  opened  it  noiselessly,  and  peeped 
in. 

All  within  was  wrapped  in  a  delicious,  dreamy 
dusk.  The  jalousies  were  closed  and  the  inner 
blinds  drawn  down;  but  one  window  stood  a  few 
inches  open,  thus  admitting  a  soft  breath  of  morn- 
ing air,  and  now  and  then  a  faint  echo  from  the 
world  beyond.  He  advanced  very  cautiously.  He 
held  his  breath,  —  he  stole  on  a  step  at  a  time,  — 
he  would  not  have  roused  her  for  the  world  till  all 
was  ready.  At  the  dressing-table  he  paused  and 
looked  round.  He  could  just  see  the  dim  outline 
of  her  form  in  the  bed.  He  could  just  see  how  one 
little  hand  rested  on  the  coverlid,  and  how  her  hair 
lay  like  a  lustrous  cloud  upon  the  pillow.  Very  care- 
fhlly  he  then  removed  her  dressing-case  and  desk 
from  a  tiny  table  close  by,  carried  it  to  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  placed  it  whero  her  eyes  must  first 
greet  it  on  waking.  He  next  cropt  back  to  the 
salon  for  the  ivory  carving;  then  for  the  flowers; 
and  then  arran^d  them  on  the  table  like  the  deco- 
rations of  a  miniature  shrine. 

And  all  this  time  she  ndther  woke  nor  stirred. 

At  last,  his  pretty  preparations  being  all  com- 
plete, the  yonng  husband,  careful  even  now  not  to 
startle  her  too  rudely,  gently  unclosed  the  jalousies, 
drew  aside  the  blinds,  and  mled  the  room  with  sun- 
shine. 

**  Ethel,"  he  said.  <<  Ethel,  do  you  know  how  late 
it  is?" 

But  Ethel  still  slept  on. 

He  moved  a  steip  nearer.  Her  face  was  turned 
to  the  pillow ;  but  ne  could  see  the  rounded  oudine 
of  her  cheek,  and  it  struck  him  that  she  looked 
straneely  pale.  His  heart  save  a  great  throb ;  his 
breath  came  short ;  a  name&ss  terror  —  a  tenor  of 
he  knew  not  what — fell  suddenly  upon  him. 

"  Ethel  I "  he  repeated.  "  My  daning,  —  my  dar- 
Ungl" 

He  sprang  to  the  bedside, — he  hung  over  her, — 
he  touched  her  hand,  her  cheek,  her  neck,  —  then 
uttered  one  wild,  despairing  cry,  and  staggerod  Imck 
against  the  wall.    She  was  dead. 

Not  fainting.  No;  not  even  in  the  first  horror  of 
that  moment  did  he  deceive  himself  with  so  vain  a 
hope.  She  was  dead,  and  he  knew  that  she  was 
dead.  He  knew  it  with  as  full  and  fixed  a  sense  of 
conviction  as  if  he  had  been  prepared  for  it  by 
months  of  anxiety.  He  did  not  ask  himself  why  it 
was  so.  Ife  did  not  ask  himself  by  what  swift  and 
cruel  disease,  by  what  mysterious  accident,  this 
dread  thing  had  come  to  pass.  He  only  knew  that 
she  was  dead;  and  that  all  the  joy,  the  hope,  the 
glory  of  life  was  gone  firom  him  forever. 

A  long  time,  or  what  seemed  like  a  long  time, 
wont  by  thus ;  he  leaning  up  against  the  wall,  voice- 
less, tearless,  paralyzed,  unable  to  think,  or  move, 


or  do  anything  bat  stare  in  a  blank,  loet  way  at  the 
bed  on  which  lajr  the  wreck  of  his  happiiiesB. 

By  and  by  —  it  mi^ht  have  been  half  an  hour,  or 
an  houFf  later  —  he  became  dimly  oonacious  oif  a 
sound  of  lamentation ;  of  the  presence  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  room ;  of  beinff  led  away  like  a  child, 
and  placed  in  a  chair  beBi(&  an  open  window ;  and 
of  Margherita  kneeling  at  his  roet  and  covering' 
his  hands  with  tears,  xhen,  as  one  who  has  been 
stunned  by  some  murderous  blow,  he  recovered  by 
degrees  from  his  stupor. 

**  Salimbeni,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

It  was  the  first  word  he  had  spoken. 

**  We  have  sent  for  him,  Signore,**  sobbed  Mar- 
gherita.   "But— but— " 

He  lifted  his  hand,  and  turned  his  face,  aside. 

"  Hush  I "  he  replied.    "  I  knoW  if 

Signor  Salimbeni  was  a  fiunous  Florentine  sur^ 
geon  who  lived  close  by  in  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
and  with  whom  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  for  the  last  four  or  five  months. 
Almost  as  his  name  was  being  uttered  he  arrived, 
—  a  tall,  dark,  bright-eyed  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  something  of  a  military  bearing.  Hb 
first  step  was  to  clear  the  |^ace  of  intruders, — of 
the  En^h  family  from  the  first  floor,  of  the  Amer- 
icans from  the  second,  of  the  Italian  tenor  and  his 
wife,  and  of  the  servants  who  had  crowded  np  en 
mease  from  everv  part  of  the  house.  He  expelled 
them  all,  civilly  but  finnly ;  locked  the  door  behind 
the  last ;  and  went  alone  into  the  chambw  of  death. 
Hu^h  Girdlestone  followed  him,  dull-eyed,  toogue- 
tied,  bewildered,  like  a  man  half  roused  firom  sleep. 

The  surgeon  bent  silently  over  the  corpse;  turned 
the  poor  white  face  to  the  lieht ;  held  a  mirror  to 
the  bps ;  touched  the  passive  hand ;  lifled  first  one 
eyelid,  Uien  the  other ;  and  felt  for  the  last  linger- 
ing spark  of  vital  heat  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Then  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  quite  hopeless,  my  friend,**  he  said,  gently. 
''Life  has  been  extinct  for  some  two  hours  or 
more." 

"  But  the  cause  ?  •* 

Signor  Salimbeni  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  fapossible  to  tell,"  be  replied,  "  without  a  prop- 
er examination." 

The  widower  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

''Whether  the  seat  of  this  mischief  be  in  the 
brain,"  continued  Signor  Salimbeni,  "or  whether, 
as  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect,  it  should  be  sought 
in  the  heart  —  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  —  so  abruptly,  and  with 
such  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  that  Hugh  Girdle- 
stone was  startled  from  bis  apathy.  He  £oked  up, 
and  saw  the  surgeon  staring  down  with  a  lace  of 
ashy  horror  at  the  corpse  upon  the  bed. 

"Dw/"  hefalterecT  «  What  is  tiiis  ?  " 

He  had  liud  back  the  collar  of  the  niffht^ress,  and 
bared  the  beautifiil  white  bosom  beneath ;  and  there, 
just  above  the  region  of  the  heart,  like  a  mere  speck 
upon  a  surface  of  pure  marble,  was  visible  a  tiny 
puncture, — a  spot  so  small,  so  insi^ificant,  that  but 
lor  a  pale  violet  discoloration  spreading  roand  it  like 
a  halo,  it  would  perhaps  have  escap^  observation 
altogether. 

"What  is  this ?"  he  repeated.  ^ What  does  it 
mean?" 

Hugh  Girdlestone  answered  never  a  word,  but 
stood  m  stony  silence  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fa- 
tal spot.  Then  he  stooped,  looked  into  it  more  nar- 
rowly, shuddered,  rose  once  again  to  his  full  height, 


and  less  with  his  breath  than  by  the  motion  of  his 
lips,  shaped  out  the  one  word,  — 
''Murdered!" 

u. 

It  was  the  most  mysterious  crime  that  bad  been 
committed  in  Rome  smce  the  famous  murder  in  the 
Coliseum  about  seven  yean  before.  The  whole  city 
rang  with  it  Even  the  wretched  little  local  newspa- 
pers, the  Giomale  di  Roma,  the  Diario  Romano,  iad 
the  Vero  Amico  del  Popolo,  made  space,  amid  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  Church  festivals,  provincial 
miracles,  and  the  reporting  of  homilies,  to  detail  some 
few  scanty  particulars  of  the  "  tragedia  depUfrahSe  " 
in  the  Palazzo  Bardello.  Each,  too,  hinted  its  own 
solution  of  the  enigma.  The  Diario  inclined  to  the 
suicidal  point  of  view ;  the  Giomale,  more  politicany 
wise  than  its  contemjxMraries,  pointed  a  significant 
finger  towards  Sardmia;  the  Vero  Amico,  under 
cover  of  a  cloud  of  fine  phrases,  insinuated  a  suspi- 
cion of  Hugh  Girdlestone  himself  At  every  table 
dlidte  and  every  artist's  club,  at  the  public  reading- 
rooms,  in  the  studios,  in  the  cafes,  and  at  every  even- 
ing party  throughout  Rome,  it  was  the  universal  topic. 

In  the  mean  while  such  feeble  efforts  as  it  is  in  tiie 
nature  of  a  Pontifical  government  to  make  were 
put  forward  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer.  A 
post-mortem  examination  was  appointed^  official 
consultatioDS  were  held;  official  depositions  were 
drawn  up ;  pompous  gendarmes  clanked  perpetually 
up  and  down  uie  staircase  and  court-yard  of  the 
Plalazio  Bardello;  and  every  one  about  the  place 
who  could  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  anything  to 
say  upon  the  subject  was  summoned  to  give  evidence. 
But  in  vain.  Days  went  by,  weeks  went  by,  and  the 
mystery  remained  impenetrable  as  ever.  Passing 
shadows  of  suspicion  foil  here  and  there,  —  on  Mar- 
ffherita,  on  a  Corsiean  courier  in  the  service  of  the 
American  family,  on  Hugh  Girdlestone  himself; 
but  they  rested  scarcely  at  all,  and  vanished  away 
as  a  breath  firom  a  surface  of  polished  sieeL 

In  the  mean  while  Ethel  Girdlestone  was  laid  to 
rest  in  a  quiet  little  Roman  Catholic  cemeteiy  be- 
yond the  walls,  —  a  lonely,  picturesque  spot,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Xlber  and  the  mountains 
about  Fidenss.  A  plain  marble  cross  and  a  wreath 
of  immortelles  marked  the  place  of  her  grave.  For 
a  week  or  two  the  freshtr-tumed  mould  looked 
drear  and  desdhite  under  the  S|»ing  sunshine;  but 
the  grass  soon  sprane  up  again,  and  the  wild  cro- 
cuses struck  root  and  olossomed  over  it,  and  by  that 
time  Rome  had  found  some  firesh  subject  for  eoeap, 
and  the  &te  of  Ethel  Girdlestone  was  weUni^  for- 
gotten. 

There  was  one,  however,  who  foigot  uotbing,  — 
who,  the  first  torpor  of  despair  once  past,  lived  only 
to  remember  and  to  avenge.  He  offered  an  enor- 
mous reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  unknown 
murderer.  He  papered  Rome  with  placards.  He 
gave  himself  up,  oody  and  brain,  to  the  task  of  dis- 
covery, and  felt  that  for  this,  and  this  only,  he  could 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  life.  As  the  chances 
of  success  seemed  to  grow  daily  more  and  more  un- 
certain, his  purpose  but  became  the  more  assured. 
He  would  have  justice ;  meaning  by  justice,  Uood 
for  blood,  a  life  tar  a  life.  And  this  at  all  costsi  at 
all  risks,  at  all  sacrifices.  He  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
devote,  if  need  be,  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  idl 
the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, to  this  one  desperate  end.  For  it  he  was  ready 
to  endure  any  privation,  or  to  incur  any  personu 
danger.  For  it,  could  his  puzpose  have  been  thereby 
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assured,  be  would  have  gladly  died  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  niebt.  As  it  was,  he  trained  himself  to 
the  work  with  a  patience  that  was  never  weaned. 

He  studied  to  acquire  the  dialects,  and  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  habits,  of  the  lowest  Quarters 
of  Rome.  He  frequented  the  small  wine-fiinops  of 
the  Trastevere  and  the  Rioni  St.  Aneelo.  He  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  the  Ghetto.  He  haunted  the 
street  fountains,  the  puppet-shows,  and  the  quays  of 
Ripa  Grande.  Wherever,  in  short,  the  Koman 
people  were  to  be  found  in  fra  di  loroy  whether  gos- 
siping, gaming,  quarrelling,  or  holiday-makins,  there 
Uugh  GLrdlestone  made  his  way,  mingled  with 
them,  listened,  obserred,  and  waited  like  a  trapper 
for  his  prey.  It  was  a  task  of  untold  peril  and  diffi- 
culty, made  all  the  more  perilous  and  difficult  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  Fluent  Italian  as  he 
was,  it  was  still  not  possiole  that  he  should  perfectly 
master  all  the  slang  of  the  Rioni,  play  at  morra  and 
aecchinetta  as  one  to  the  manner  bom,  or  be  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken. 
He  was  liable  at  any  moment  lo  betray  himself,  and 
to  be  poignarded  for  a  spy.  He  knew  each  time 
that  he  ventured  into  certain  quarters  of  the  cit^  that 
his  body  might  be  floating  down  towards  Ostia  be- 
fore daybreak,  or  that  he  mi^ht  quite  probably  disap- 
pear from  that  moment  anu  never  be  seen  or  heard 
of  more.  Tet,  strong  in  his  purpose  and  reckless  of 
his  life,  he  went,  ana  came,  and  went  agaun,  pene- 
trating into  haunts  where  the  police  dared  not  set 
foot,  and  assuming  in  these  excursions  the  dress  and 
dialect  of  a  Roman  '*  rough  "  of  the  lowest  order. 

Thus  disguised,  and  armed  wiUi  a  deadly  patience 
that  knew  neither  weariness  nor  discouragement, 
Hugh  Girdlestone  pursued  his  quest  How,  despite 
every  precaution,  he  contrived  to  escape  detection 
was  matter  for  daily  wonder,  even  to  himself.  He 
owed  his  safety,  however,  in  great  measure  to  a 
sullen  manner  and  a  ulent  tongue, — perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  his  southern  complexion ;  to  his  black 
beard  and  swarthy  skin,  and  the  lowering  fire  in  his 
eyes. 

Thus  the  spring  passed  away,  the  summer  heats 
came  on,  and  the  wealthier  quarters  of  Rome  were, 
as  usual,  emptied  of  their  inhabitants.  The  foreign 
visitors  went  first;  then  the  Italian  nobility;  and 
then  all  those  among  the  professional  and  commer- 
eial  elasses  who  could  afford  the  healthful  luxury  of 
villegiatura.  Meanwhile,  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  the 
only  remaining  lodger  in  the  ralazzo  Bardello.  Day 
by  dav  he  lingered  on  in  the  deserted  city,  wandei> 
ing  tnrough  the  burning  streets  and  piazzas,  and 
down  by  the  river-side,  mere  the  very  air  was  heavy 
with  malaria.  Night  after  night  he  perilled  life  and 
limb  in  the  wine-shops  of  the  Trastevere ;  and  still 
in  vain.  Still  the  murderer  remained  undiscovered 
and  the  murdered  unavenged ;  still  no  clew,  nor  ves- 
tige of  a  clew,  turned  up.  The  police,  having  grown 
more  and  more  languid  in  the  work  of  investigation, 
ceased  at  last  from  further  efforts.  The  placards 
became  defaced,  or  pasted  over  by  fresh  ones.  By 
and  by  the  whole  story  faded  from  people's  memo- 
ries ;  and,  save  by  one  who,  sleepmg  or  waking, 
knew  no  other  thought,  the  famous  "  tragedia  deplo- 
rabiU  "  was  quite  forgotten. 

Thus  the  glowingsummer  and  sultry  autumn 
dragged  slowly  by.  The  popular  festivals  on  Monte 
Testaccio  were  celebrated  and  over;  the  harvest 
was  gathered  in ;  the  virulence  of  the  malaria  abat- 
ed ;  the  artists  flocked  back  to  their  studios,  the 
middle-class  Romans  to  thair  homes,  and  the  nobles 
to  their  palaces.    Then  the  Pope  returned  fifom 


Castel  Gondolfb,  and  the  annual  tide  of  English  and 
American  visitors  set  in.  By  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  Rome  was  already  tolerably  well  filled ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  same  Sunday  an  event  took 
place  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion, 
and  caused  a  clamor  of  dismay  even  louder  than 
that  which  followed  the  murder  of  Ethel  Girdle- 
stone ten  months  before. 

III. 

A  KNOT  of  loungers  stood,  talking  eagerly,  round 
the  stove  in  Piale^  reading-room.  It  was  on  the 
Monday  morning  following  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, and  still  quite  early.  None  were  reading,  or 
attempting  to  read.  The  newspapers  lay  unopened 
on  the  tables.  Even  the  last  Times  contained  noth- 
ing so  exciting  as  the  topic  then  under  discussion. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  and,  expected  that  the  govern- 
ment will  bestir  itself  in  earnest  this  time,"  said  a 
bidd-headed  Englishman,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  stove. 

'*  Hope  is  one  thing,  my  dear  sir,  and  expectation 
is  another,"  replied  mis  nearest  neighbor.  *^  When 
you  have  lived  in  Rome  as  long  as  myself,  you  will 
cease  to  expect  anything  but  indifiference  from  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Papal  States." 

'*  But  a  crime  of  this  enormity  —  " 

'<  Is  more  easily  hushed  up  than  investigated,  e^ 
pecially  when  the  sufferers  are  in'  a  humble  station 
of  life,  and  cannot  offer  a  large  reward  to  the 
police/* 

'*  Mr.  Somerville  puts  the  question  quite  fairlv,** 
observed  another  gentleman.  ,  **  There  is  nothing 
like  public  spirit  to  oe  found  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  Holiness's  dominions." 

"  Nor  justice  either,  it  would  seem,  unless  one  can 
pay  for  it  handsomely,"  added  another. 

"  Nay,  your  long  purse  is  not  always  your  short 
cut  to  justice,  even  in  Rome,"  said  Mr,  SomerviUe. 
'*  There  was  that  case  of  the  young  bride  who  was 
murdered  last  winter  in  the  Palazzo  Bardello.  Her 
husband  offered  an  immense  reward  —  a  thousand 
guineas  English,  I  believe  —  and  yet  the  mystery 
was  never  cleared  up." 

**  Ay,  that  Palazzo  Bardello  murder  was  a  tragic 
affair,"  said  the  bald-headed  Englishman  ;  "  more 
tragic,  on  the  whole,  than  —  " 

A  sudden  change  of  expression  swept  over  his 
face,  and  he  broke  off"  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence. 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
on  the  brink  of  a  discovery." 

"Plunge  away,  then,  mv  dear  fellow,"  laughed 
SomerviUe.    "  What  is  it?" 

"Well,  then,  —  what  if  both  these  murders  had 
been  committed  by  the  same  hand  ?  " 

**  Most  unUkely,  I  should  think,"  said  one. 

*^  Altogether  improbable,"  added  another. 

'^  Do  yon  opine  that  Othello  smothered  the  princes 
in  the  Tower  ?  "  asked  a  thirdl 

^  Listen  to  my  premises  before  you  lau^gh  at  my 
conclusions,"  said  he  of  the  bald-head,  obviously  net- 
tled by  the  general  incredulity.  "  Look  at  the  de- 
tails: they  are  almost  identiou.  In  each  case  the 
victim  is  stabbed  to  the  heart;  in  each  case  the 
wound  is  almost  imperceptibly  small.  There  is  no 
effusion  of  blood ;  no  robbery  is  committed ;  and  no 
trace  of  the  aasaasin  remains.  I  'd  stake  my  head 
upon  it  that  these  are  not  purely  accidental  coin- 
cidences ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  sud  a  gentieman,  who  till 
now  had  been  standing  by  a  window  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  with  his  back  to  the  speakers ; 
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^  but  will  yovL  hare  the  goodneas  to  infoim  me  in 
what  part  of  Rome  thia — this  murder  has  been 
committed  ?  " 

^*  Down,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  near 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus." 

^*  And  the  victim  is  a  Roman  subject  ?  " 

"  The  child  of  Roman  parents." 

"  A  child ! " 

"  A  child,  sir ;  a  little  fellow  of  only  eleven  years 
of  Rffe,  and  the  son  of  a  baker  named  Tommaseo." 

The  stranger  took  out  his  note-book. 

**  Near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,"  he  said,  scrib- 
bling a  rapid  entry. 

"Just  so,  —  a  most  shocking  and  mysterious  af- 
fair r 

**  And  the  name,  Tommaseo.  Many  thanks.  Good 
morning." 

With  this  he  lifted  his  hat,  strode  from  the  room, 
and  vanished  without  another  word. 

"  Humph  1  an  abrupt  sort  of  fellow,"  said  the  first 
speaker.    "  I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  He  looks  horribly  ill,"  said  another. 

**I've  met  him  l)efore,"  mused  Somerville.  '*I 
remember  the  face  quite  well,  but  the  name  has  al- 
together escaped  my  memory.  Good  heavens !  it 
was  Mr.  Girdlestone,  —  the  husband  of  that  very 
lady  who  was  murdered  in  the  PaUzzo  Bardello ! " 

In  the  mean  while  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  swinging 
along  at  his  tremendous  pace  towards  that  quarter 
where  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  He  found 
the  house  without  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
Yicolo  about  half-way  between  the  Portico  of  Octa- 
via  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  There  was  a 
crowd  before  the  door,  and  a  dismounted  dragoon 
pacing  up  and  down  with  his  sabre  under  his  arm. 
Over  the  shop  window  was  suspended  a  board,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  faded  red  letters,  the  words, 
"  Antico  Forno  " ;  and  at  this  window,  where  still 
lay  unsold  some  three  or  four  stale  rolls  of  Satur- 
day's baking,  an  old  woman  every  now  and  then 
made  her  appearance,  and  addressed  wild  lamenta- 
tion to  the  bystanders. 

^  Alas !  alas ! "  she  cried,  tossing  her  arms  aloft 
like  a  withered  Cassandra.  "  He  was  the  light  of 
our  eyes  !  He  was  our  darling,  our  sunshine,  our 
pride!  He  was  as  good  as  an  angel.  He  never 
told  n  lie  in  his  life.  Everybody  loved  him !  At 
this  hour  yesterday  his  laugh  made  music  in  the 
house,  and  our  hearts  leaped  for  joy  to  hear  it.  We 
shall  never  hear  that  voice  again, — never,  never 
more,  till  we  hear  it  in  heaven  1  He  is  dead.  He 
is  dead,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  has  him  in  her  care. 
But  his  murderer  lives.  O  X>io,  hear  it  1  Hear  it, 
O  blessed  mother  of  Godl  Hear  it,  thou  blessed 
Saint  Stefano  1  Overtake  him  with  your  vengeance ! 
Let  his  tongue  wither,  and  his  eyes  melt  away  in 
blood  !  I^t  his  hands  and  feet  rot  upon  his  body ! 
Let  his  flesh  drop  piecemeal  from  his  bones  I  Let 
him  die  unconfessed  and  unabsolved,  and  give  him 
over  to  the  everlasting  fire  I " 

"  No  stranger  is  allowed  to  pass,  Signore,"  said 
the  dragoon,  interposing  his  person  l^tween  the 
Englishman  and  the  door. 

But  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  only  to  open  his  pock- 
et-book, and  show  a  certain  slip  of  paper  signed  by 
the  chief  of  police.  It  was  a  ms^cal  aocument,  and 
admitted  him  to  all  kinds  of  forbidden  places.  He 
went  in.  In  the  outer  room,  or  shop,  he  found  some 
eight  or  ten  persons  assembled,  apparently  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  family ;  in  a  darkenea  room  be- 
yond, the  body  of  a  young  child  lidd  out  upon  a  nar- 


row pallet,  strewn  with  immortelles,  and  set  romid 
with  lighted  candles.  The  father,  a  ackly-Iooking 
man,  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  from  weeping,  wv 
sitting  on  a  low  stool,  in  a  fiulher  comer  of  the 
room,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  bis  diia 
upon  his  hands,  smoking  drearily.  The  mother  Isj 
crouched  on  the  floor  beaide  the  bed,  in  a  stupor  of 
misery. 

Hugh  Girdlestone  apologized  for  his  intrawn 
with  a  word  or  two  of  expumation  and  sympathy. 
The  woman  never  stirred.  The  man  took  his  rape 
from  his  mouth,  rose  respectfully,  and  replied  to 
such  questions  as  his  visitor  thought  fit  to  put  to  hin. 

The  child's  name,  he  said,  was  Stefimo, — Ste&- 
nino,  thc^  used  to  call  him.  He  was  tiieir  oolj 
child,  and  would  have  been  eleven  years  of  age  in 
the  course  of  a  few  more  days.  He  was  a  particB* 
larly  good  boy,  and  as  clever  as  he  was  good.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Padre  Lorenzo, —die 
famous  Padre  Lorenzo  of  whom  the  Signore  bad 
doubtless  heard.  This  Padre  Lorenzo  haa  taken  u 
especial  affection  for  the  little  Stefanino,  and  hid 
himself  prepared  the  boy  for  his  first  commuDJon. 
And  he  took  it  only  yesterday  mormng,  —  took  it 
at  the  church  of  J\  G4su,  at  the  hands  of  Monaig- 
nore  di  Montalto.  It  was  a  long  ceremony.  There 
were  six  hundred  children  present,  and  their  Ste- 
fanino was  among  the  last  who  went  up.  When  it 
was  over  they  came  home  and  dined,  and  afier  din- 
ner they  went  for  a  walk  on  the  Monte  Finci<v 
Coming  back  they  hired  a  vettura,  for  the  child  was 
very  tired ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  ha 
mother  gave  him  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  breid, 
and  put  him  to  bed.  This  was  about  half  past  six 
o'clock.  A  little  later  in  the  evening,  —  ])erhsiB 
about  a  quarter  past  seven,  —  he  and  ms  wife  and 
his  wife's  mother  went  over  to  see  a  neighbor  in  the 
Via  Fiumara  close  by.  They  left  the  cluld  asleep^ 
They  had  often  left  him  so  before,  especially  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  no  harm  had  come  of  it  The 
wife  of  the  shoemaker  who  occupied  the  first  fkwr 
had  promised  to  listen  if  he  should  wake  or  caQ  ftr 
anything ;  and  she  was  a  good  soul,  and  had  children 
of  her  own.  Ebbene^  they  stayed  out  somewhat  Ute, 
—  later  than  usual,  for  the  neighbor  in  the  Via  Fiu- 
mara had  her  married  daughter  spending  the  even- 
ing with  her,  and  they  stayed  gossiping  till  past  ten 
o'clock.  Then  they  came  home.  The  shoemaker 
and  his  family  were  gone  to  bed ;  but  the  boise- 
door  was  left,  as  usual,  on  the  latch,  and  the  match- 
es and  candle  were  in  their  aecustODied  corner  in 
the  passage.  So  they  lit  the  candle,  and  fastened 
the  aoor,  and  stole  in  very  softly ;  for  little  Stefir 
nino  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  apt  to  lie  awake  for 
hours  if  accidentally  roused.  However,  this  time, 
although  the  grandmother  stumbled  over  the  seoMi- 
no  on  first  going  into  the  room,  he  never  turned  or 
stirred.  He  slept  in  a  little  crib  beside  their  own 
bed,  and  after  a  few  minutes  they  went  to  look  st 
him.  He  was  very  pale;  but  then  he  had  gone 
through  a  day  of  great  fatigue  and  excitement,  and 
was  unusually  tired.  They  never  dreamed,  at  first 
sight,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  It  was  his 
mother  who  discovered  it>.  She  first  saw  that  no 
breath  parted  his  dear  lipe,  —  she  first  touched  his 
cheek,  and  found  it  cold  I 

When  he  reached  this  point  in  his  narrative,  the 
poor  baker  &irly  broke  down,  and  covered  his  &ce 
with  his  hands. 

"J&ccoto,  Signore,"  he  sobbed.  "He  was  onr 
only  little  one  1 " 

"  He  is  with  God,"  ssud  Hugh  Girdlestone. 
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He  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  saf .  He  was 
not  a  religious  man.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
woridly,  a  careless,  perhaps  even  a  somewhat  hard 
man ;  and  he  had  no  words  of  ready  comibrt  and 
sjpnpath^  at  command.  But  he  was  moved,  and 
his  emotion  showed  itself  in  his  voice. 

**Alasl  God  did  not  want  him  so  much  as  we 
wanted  him,**  was  the  naive  replv. 

The  mother,  who  till  now  had  lain  huddled  on  the 
floor,  apparently  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going 
forward,  here  suddenly  lifted  up  her  head. 

**  The  good  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  had  him 
always,"  she  said,  hoarsely.  '*  He  was  in  their 
hands  from  the  hour  when  I  brought  him  into  the 
world,  and  he  is  not  more  theirs  in  heaven  than  he 
was  theirs  on  earth.  But  they  did  not  call  him  from 
us.  It  is  not  God,  but  man,  who  has  bereaved  us, 
and  left  us  desolate.    Behold  I " 

And  with  this  she  rose  to  her  feet,  turned  down 
the  sheet,  and  uncovered  the  wound,  — just  such  a 
tiny  puncture,  with  just  such  a  ghastly  halo  spread- 
ing round  it,  as  Hugh  Girdlestone  had  awful  cause 
to  remember. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  it  He  shuddered, 
and  turned  his  face  aside. 

"  Is  there, — is  there  any  one  whom  you  suspect  ?" 
he  faltered. 

"  No  one." 

"  Have  you  an  enemy  ?  * 

The  baker  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  replied.  '*  I  am  at  peace  with 
all  mv  neighbors." 

"  Was  no  one  seen  to  enter  the  house  in  your  ab- 
sence ?  " 

"  No  one,  Signore." 

'*  Did  the  shoemaker's  wife  hear  no  sound  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  And  you  have  been  robbed  of  nothing?  " 

"  Not  to  the  value  of  a  quattrino" 

The  Englishman's  heart  sank  within  him.  He 
felt  profoundly  discouraged.  The  double  mysterv 
seemed  doubly  impenetrable,  and  his  double  task 
doubly  hopeless.  lie  turned  a^n  to  the  little  bed, 
and  took  one  long,  last  look  at  the  waxen  figure  with 
its  folded  hands  and  funereal  chaplets. 

**  What  is  this  ? "  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  white 
silk  scarf  fringed^  with  gold  which  lay  folded  across 
the  feet  of  the  corpse. 

The  mother  snatched  it  up,  and  covered  it  with 
passionate  kisses. 

"  It  is  the  scarf  he  wore  jesterday  when  he  went 
up  to  take  his  first  communion,"  she  replied.  "^  The 
Padre  Lorenzo  .gave  it  to  him.  Alas  !  alas  !  hotr 
beautiful  he  looked,  dressed  in  all  his  best,  with  new 
buckles  in  his  shoes  and  this  scarf  tied  over  one 
shoulder  !  The  little  angels  painted  over  the  altar 
did  not  look  more  beautiful ! " 

"The  Padre  Lorenzo!"  repeated  Hugh  Girdle- 
stone.  **  He  taught  the  child,  you  say,  and  loved 
him.     Does  he  know  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  knows  it." 

It  was  the  man  who  replied.  Hie  woman  had 
sunk  down  again  upon  the  floor,  and  hidden  her 
face. 

"  Has  he  been  to  see  you  since  ?  " 

"  He  sent  a  priest  this  morning  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  our  little  one's  soul." 

*•  Humph ! " 

Tommaseo's  quick  Italian  ear  detected  the  shade 
of  disapproval  in  his  visitor's  voice. 

"  The  Padre  I^renzo  is  a  saint,'^he  said,  eagerly. 
**  All  Rome  flocks  to  hear  him  preach." 


"  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  amico  t " 

"  At  the  convent  of  the  G^uiti  close  by." 

"So I  —  a  Jesuit?" 

"  A  Jesuit,  Signore ;  so  eloquent,  so  learned,  so 
holy,  and  jret  so  young,  —  so  young  I  A  holier  man 
does  not  live.  Though  his  body  still  walks  upon 
earth,  his  soul  already  lives  in  heaven." 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  mused  the  Englishman. 
"  He  might  surest  something,  —  these  Jesuits  are 
keen  and  far-sighted ;  at  all  events,  it  is  worth  the 
effort  I  will  go  round  to  the  G^uiti,  amtco,  to  hear 
if  your  good  padre  can  help  us." 

"  Our  blessed  Lady  and  all  the  stunts  reward  you, 
dear  Si^ore ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  father,  humbly 
attempting  to  kiss  the  hand  whicn  Hugh  Girdlestone 
extended  to  him  at  parting. 

But  the  Englishman  snatched  it  hastily  away. 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  roughly.  "I  have  my 
own  motive, — my  own  wrong.  No  thanks,  —  no 
thanks  I " 

And  with  a  quick  gesture,  half  deprecation,  half 
farewell,  he  was  gone. 

IV. 

Vast,  sombmf  dimly  lighted,  splendid  with  pre- 
cious marbles  aailich  in  famous  altar-pieces,  the 
church  of  II  G^sinvbre  that  day  an  aspect  of  even 
gloomier  grandeur  than  usual.  Before  the  chapel 
of  Saint  %nazio,  a  considerable  crowd  was  assem- 
bled. All  were  listening  devoutly.  The  dropping 
of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  among  them.  Tnere 
had  oeen  no  service.  There  was  no  music.  No  per- 
fume of  incense  lingered  on  the  air.  It  was  simply 
a  week-day  discourse  that  was  in  process  of  delivery, 
and  the  preacher  was  Padre  Lorenzo. 

As  Hugh  Girdlestone  went  up  the  steps  and  lifted 
the  heavy  leathern  portiere,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered how,  on  that  other  fatal  momine  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  FebruMy  last,  he  had  paused  upon  those 
very  steps,  listening  to  the  chanting  and  half  dis- 
posed to  enter.  Wny  had  he  not  foOowed  that  im- 
pulse? He  could  not  telL  Why  need  the  coinci- 
dence startle  him  now?  He  could  not  tell  that, 
either.  It  was  but  a  coincidence,  commonplace  and 
natural  enough,  —  and  yet  it  troubled  him. 

He  went  in. 

The  chapel  was  small  and  held  but  few  seats,  and 
the  crowd  spread  fiur  out  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  new-comer  had  to  take  up  his  position 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  congregation.  From  this 
place  he  could  hear,  but  not  see  the  preacher, 
rinding  it  impossible,  however,  to  work  his  way 
nearer  without  disturbing  others,  he  contented  him- 
self with  listening. 

The  voice  of  the  preacher  was  low  and  clear,  and 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  voung  man ;  but  it  rose 
every  now  and  then  to  a  higher  key,  and  that  higher 
key  jarred  somewhat  harshly  upon  the  ear.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  was  death.  He  held  it  up 
to  his  hearers  from  every  point  of  view,  —  as  a  ter- 
ror, as  a  reward,  as  a  punishment ;  as  a  hope  beside 
which  all  other  hopes  were  but  as  the  shadows  of 
shadows.  He  compared  the  last  moments  of  the  just 
man  with  those  of  the  mnner.  He  showed  under 
what  circumstances  death  was  robbed  of  its  sting  and 
the  grave  of  its  victory.  To  the  soldier  falling  on 
the  field,  to  the  mart;^  consuming  at  the  stake,  death 
was  glory ;  to  the  sick  and  the  heart-broken  it  was 
peace;  to  the  philosopher,  infinite  knowledge;  to 
the  poor,  infinite  wealtn ;  to  all  faithful  Christians, 
joy  everlasting.  Happy,  he  said,  were  they  who 
died  young,  for  they  hii  not  lived  to  accumulate  the 
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full  burden  of  human  sin ;  happier  still  they  who 
died  penitent,  since  for  them  was  reserved  the  spe- 
cial mercy  of  Heaven. 

"  But  what,"  he  said,  —  and  here  his  voice  rose  to 
a  strange  pitch  of  tremulous  exaltation, — **  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  this  event  which  is  to-dav  G^n  every 
man's  tongue  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  death  of 
this  little  child, —  this  little  child  who  but  yesterday 
partook  of  his  first  communion  in  this  very  church, 
and  whose  fate  is  even  now  moving  all  hearts  to  in- 
dignation and  pity  ?  Was  ever  pitv  so  mistaken  ? 
Was  ever  death  so  happily  timed?  In  the  first 
bloom  of  his  innocence,  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
solemn  reception  into  the  bosom  of  our  holy  Church, 
sinless,  consecrated,  absolved,  he  passed,  pure  as  an 
angel,  into  the  presence  of  his  Maser.  Had  he  lived 
but  one  day  longer,  he  had  been  less  pure.  Had  he 
lived  to  his  full  term  of  years,  who  shall  say  with 
what  crimes  his  soul  mi^t  not  have  been  black- 
ened ?  He  might  have  fived  to  become  a  heretic, 
an  atheist,  a  blasphemer.  He  might  have  died  with 
all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  an  outcast  upon  earth, 
and  an  outcast  from  heaven  1  Who  then  shall  dare 
to  pity  him  ?  Which  among  us  shall  not  envy  him  ? 
Has  he  not  gone  from  earth  to  liMien,  clothed  in  a 


wedding  earment,  like  a  guest  lP  Jk^  banquet  of  the 
saints  ?  Has  he  not  ^ne  witli«Q0  chaplct  on  his 
brow,  the  rins  upon  his  fineer,  the  perfume  of  the 
incense  yet  clinging  to  his  hair,  the  wine  of  Christ 
yet  fresh  upon  his  lips  ?  Silence,  then,  O  ye  of  lit- 
tle faith !  Why  grieve  that  another  voice  is  given 
to  the  heavenly  cnoir  ?  Why  lament  that  another 
martyr  is  added  to  the  noble  army  of  the  Lord  ? 
Let  us  rejoice  rather  than  weep.  Let  our  requiems 
be  changed  for  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
Shall  we  pity  him  that  he  is  bevond  the  reach  of 
sorrow  ?  ohiul  we  shudder  at  the  fate  that  has  given 
him  to  Paradise  ?  Shall  we  even  dare  to  curse  the 
hand  that  sent  him  thither?  May  not  that  very 
hand  have  been  consecrated  to  the  task? — have 
been  guidsd  by  the  finger  of  God  ? — have  been  in- 
spired by  a  strength  ....  a  wisdom  ....  no 
murderer ;  but  a  pnest  ....  a  priest  of  the  taber- 
nacle ....  it  was  the  voice  of  God  ....  a  voice 
fit)m  Heaven  ....  sayinjg  .  •  .  ." 

He  faltered,  —  became  marticulate,  —  stopped. 

A  sudden  confbsion  fell  upon  the  congregation ; 
a  sudden  murmur  rose  and  filled  the  church.  In 
an  instant  all  were  moving,  speaking,  gesticulating; 
in  an  instant  Hugh  Girdlestone  was  poshing  hb  way 
towards  the  chapel. 

And  the  preacher?  Tall,  slender,  wild-eyed, 
looking  utterly  helpless  and  bewildered,  he  stood  be- 
fore his  hearers,  unable,  as  it  seemed,  to  speak  or 
think.  He  looked  quite  young,  —  about  twenty- 
eight,  or  it  might  be  thirty,  years  of  age,  —  but  worn 
and  haggard,  as  one  that  had  prayed  and  fasted 
overmuch.  Seeing  Hu^h  Girdlestone  push  through 
the  crowd  and  stand  suadenly  before  him,  he  shrank 
back  like  a  hunted  creature,  and  began  trembling 
violently. 

''At  lastl  at  last!"  gasped  the  Englishman. 
''Confess  it,  murderer;  confess  it,  before  I  strike 
you  dead  with  my  own  hands!" 

The  sriest  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  His  lips 
Bioved,  iMit  no  utterance  came. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  continued  Hugh,  in 
a  deep,  hoaxae  ,yoice  that  trembled  with  hatred. 
"  Do  .you  know  who  J  am  ?  I  am  the  husband  of 
Ethel  Girdlestone,  — that  Ethel  Girdlestone  who 
used  to  come  to  this  very  church  to  confess  to  you, 
—  to.yotn,  who  dew  her  in  her  bed  as  you  yesterday 


slew  a  little  child  that  loved  yon.  Devil !  I  remem- 
ber you  now.    Why  did  I  not  suspect  you  sooner?  * 

'*  Hush  I "  said  a  grave  voice  in  his  ear.  "  Does 
the  Signore  forget  in  whose  house  we  are  ?  " 

It  was  another  priest  of  the  order,  who  had  just 
come  upon  the  scene. 

"I  forget  nothii^,"  replied  the  Englishman. 
"  Bear  witness,  all  present,  that  I  chaige  this  man 
with  murder ! " 

The  new-comer  turned  to  the  congregation. 

'*  And  bear  witness,  all  present,"  he  added  sol- 
emnly, with  uplifted  hand, "  that  the  Padre  I^iorenzo 
is  respon^ble  for  neither  his  words  nor  hb  deeds. 

He  b  mad." 

«  «  «  •  • 

And  so  it  was.  Young,  eloquent,  learned,  an  im- 
passioned orator,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  hb  order,  the  Padre  Lorenzo  had  for  man 
than  two  years  betrayed  occasional  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. He  had  conunitted  some. few  extravagan- 
ces from  time  to  time,  and  had  lHx>ken  down  once 
or  twice  in  a  discourse ;  but  it  had  never  been  sim- 
posed  that  his  eccentricity  had  danger  in  it.  Of 
the  murder  of  Ethel  Girdlestone  no  one  had  ever 
for  one  moment  dreamed  that  he  was  guil^.  With 
the  instinctive  cunning  of  madness  he  had  kept  his 
first  secret  well.  But  he  could  not  keep  the  second. 
Having  ventured  on  the  perilous  subject,  he  betrayed 
himselL  From  that  hour  he  became  a  raving  ma- 
niac, and  dbappeared  forever  from  the  world.  By 
what  motive  hb  dbtempered  brain  had  been  moved 
to  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  and  where  he  had 
obtained  the  long,  slsnder  dagger,  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  needle,  with  which  they  were  perpetrated, 
were  secrets  never  discovered ;  but  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  those  who  knew  him  best  that  he  had  slam  the 
child  to  save  hb  soul  from  possible  sin  and  send  hint 
straight  to  heaven.  Ai  for  Ethel  Qirdlestooe,  it  was 
probable  that  he  had  murdered  her  firom  some  simi- 
lar motive,  —  most  likely  to  preserve  her  against  the 
danger  of  perversion  by  a  heretic  husband. 

Hugh  Girdlestone  lives,  famous  and  prosperous, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  not  unlikely,  it  is  said,  to 
attain  the  woolsack  by  and  by.  But  he  lives  a  sol- 
itary life,  and  the  gloom  that  fell  upon  his  youth 
overshadows  all  hb  prosperity.  He  will  never  marry 
again. 

BALZAC  IN  UNDRESS. 

Alreadt  in  this  Magazine  have  been  treated 
the  subjects  of  the  style,  spirit,  and  tendency  of 
Balzac's  stories.  The  present  paper  has  no  connec- 
tion with  any  of  these  things.  It  has  to  do  with 
Balzac  the  man  of  mighty  plans,  of  undring  industry, 
of  insatiable  greed  of  gold,  the  man  of  sumptuoas 
living  when  not  laboring;  like  a  mole  in  hb  dari^ened 
chamber,  and  of  buoyant  hopefulness  in  the  very 
wreck  of  hb  most  darling  projects.  A  man  of  iron 
will,  and  determination  to  live  one  day  at  ease  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  he  long  endured  pover- 
ty and  ill  success  in  his  literary  attempts.  Having 
made  himself  a  name  in  literature  and  changed  pla- 
ces with  the  Paris  publbhers, — they  being  now  obliged 
to  wait  on  him  instead  of  he  on  them,  —  he  was  still 
obliged  to  work  like  a  horse  in  order  to  clear  off  en- 
cuinbrances,  purchase  rare  objects  of  vertu,  and  re- 
pair those  nustakes  in  business  to  which  he,  as  weO 
as  every  mere  man  of  letters,  was  and  ever  will  be 
obnoxious.  At  last,  when  by  a  marriage  with  Coont- 
eas  Hanska  he  was  rendered  independent  of  mental 
drudgery,  and  looked  forward  to  happy  yean  to  be 
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spent  in  the  accjuisition  of  rare  ol^ects  of  art,  and  of 
domestic  happiness  with  an  amiable  and  devoted 
wife,  the  dread  summons  came  in  the  very  first  year 
of  marriage,  —  and  his  laborious  -and  stormy  career 
was  past  Of  this  strange  existence  the  oresent 
paper  pretends  merely  to  present  a  few  episodes,  not 
of  much  importance,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  man  as  distinguished 
from  the  writer. 

THE   JARDIES. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  rigid- 
ly confining  himself  to  literary  work  for  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  months  at  a  time,  and  in  his  enjoy- 
able moments  seeing  few  but  mere  artists  and  bter- 
ary  people,  should  be  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
possess  habits  of  order  and  thrift.  He  supposed  that 
ne  had  discovered  the  site  of  the  Jardies,  a  notable 
outlet  of  Versailles  in  the  davs  of  the  *^  Grand  Mo- 
narque,"  though  the  good  folk  of  Sevres  and  Ville 
d'Avray  would  never  acknowledge  that  his  unprofit- 
able purchase  stood  on  the  site  of  that  favorite  spot 
of  some  of  Louis's  courtiers. 

Balzac  had  scarcely  built  the  outer  walls,  and  set 
np  the  great  folding  door,  when  he  got  engraved  in 
golden  characters  on  a  slab  of  black  marble  inserted 
under  the  bell,  "  The  Jardies." 

Our  romancist  had  projected  spacious  apartments 
in  his  limited  building,  and  the  aoominable  staircase 
would  persist  in  cutting  a  third  off  one  room,  a  half 
off  another,  and  completely  spoiling  the  poetical 
plan  of  the  unpractised  architect.  He  endeavored 
to  reduce  it,  to  twist  it,  to  confine  it  to  a  comer,  but 
it  would  not  adapt  itself  to  any  of  the  master's  de- 
signs. "  The  masons  in  despair  flung  their  mortar 
to  the  skies,  the  architect  broxe  the  legs  of  his  com- 
passes, and  in  a  fit  of  utter  prostration  Balzac  cried 
out,  '  Well,  since  this  rebellious  article  insists  on 
being  master  inside,  I  will  turn  it  out  of  doors.' " 

Thus  did  he  succeed  in  securing  the  largest  pos- 
sible dimensions  for  his  apartments,  and  the  trouole- 
some  staircase  beino;  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  was  obliced  to  lean  against  the  exterior 
wall  in  an  ignoble  fashion.  This  and  other  apparent 
conquests  over  impracticable  matters  form  apt  illus- 
trations of  the  general  unfitness  of  mere  literary 
genius  to  bring  to  a  successfiil  issue  such  matters  as 
require  habits  of  order  and  patience,  and  mere 
worldly  wisdom. 

Balzac's  surprising  industry  and  efforts  to  finish 
long,  laborious  tasks,  were  means  (not  at  all  agree- 
able in  themselves)  to  obtain  the  ever-chenshed 
desire  of  his  life,  —  enjoyment  of  luxury  in  furniture 
and  objects  of  art  Such  was  his  all-absorbing 
wish  for  wealth,  not  in  the  miser's  sense,  however, 
that  his  imagination  was  possessed  at  times  by  the 
wildest  schemes  for  acquiring  treasure  by  easy  and 
speedy  means.  A  few  examples  of  his  hallucina- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Here 
we  take  a  glance  at  his  order  of  time  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  night  furnishing  the  most  propitious 
moments. 

Attired  in  a  Dominican's  white  sown  and  hood, 
and  sitting  in  a  room  remote  firom  disturbance,  and 
lighted  up  by  wax  candles  (sunlight  —  when  it  ap- 
peared—  being  carefully  excluded),  he  began  his 
day  at  two  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  wrote  on  till  six. 
From  this  hour  till  nine  his  time  was  taken  up  by  a 
bath,  his  morning  bevenif;e  of  strong  unsugared 
coffee,  a  conference  with  his  publisher  and  correc- 
tion of  prooft. 

From  nine  to' noon  he  wrote  on,  and  ihen  refireshed 


himself  with  a  dejeuner  of  which  fi*esh  e^s  were  the 
chief  article,  his  drink  beiiu;  unadulterated  water. 
After  another  cup  of  coffee  he  labored  diligently  till 
six  o'clock,  when,  if  business  was  not  too  urgent,  he 
enjoyed  a  frugal  dinner  with  a  chosen  friend  or  two, 
contenting  himself  with  one  glass  of  good  wine.  He 
then  gave  audience  to  his  publisher  and  was  in  bed 
shortly  after  eight  Long  ni^ht-watches,  short  al- 
lowance of  sleep,  and  abuse  or  strong  coffee,  gradu- 
ally told  on  his  robust  constitution. 

Ue  obtained  his  cherished  wishes  in  part  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  most  rare  pieces  of  the  regal  fur- 
niture of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  some  valuable 
pictures  and  statues,  but  they  were  trifling  compared 
to  the  extent  of  his  expectations.  LeonGozlan,  his 
firiendly  but  sometimes  indiscreet  biographer?  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  following  illustration  oT  his  ambi- 
tion. 


"  His  projects  for  the  Jardies  were  unbounded.  On 
the  bare  wall  of  every  room  he  had  written  with  char- 
coal, in  good  running-hand,  the  upholstery  treasures  he 
meant  to  bestow  on  them.  For  many  years  my  eyes 
rested  at  intenrols  on  these  inscriptions  on  the  passive 
surface  of  the  stucco  :  — 

*' *  Here,  a  lining  of  Parian  marble; 
Here,  the  plinth  of  a  pillar  in  cedar  wood ; 
Here,  a  ceiling;  to  be  painted  by  Engine  Delacroix; 
Here,  a  large  tapestry  of  Aabasaon; 
Here,  aohimnev  in  Cipolia  marble; 
Here,  doors  in  toe  Trianon  style; 
Here,  a  mosaic  floor  formed  by  all  the  rare  woods  of 
the  isles.* 

"  These  wonders  always  remained  in  the  state  of  char- 
coal inscriptions.  Balzac  freely  allowed  joking  on  his 
ideal  furnishing.  He  laughed  more  than  I  did  myself 
one  day,  when  I  wrote  in  still  larger  characters  than  his- 
own  on  the  wall  of  his  bedchiuiu)er,  which  was  just  m 
bare  as  his  other  apartments :  ^ 

" '  Here,  a  picture  of  Raphael  beyond  price>  and  suqh 
as  has  never  yet  been  seen.  "•  •  m'"' 

BALZAC'S  FAMOUS  DBBTS.  ' 

Balzac's  embarrassments  were  sufficiently  an*, 
noying,  but  of  the  mighty  load  of  his  debts  of  which 
his  friends  as  well  as  ne  were  never  tired  of  ta)kinff, 
his  friend  and  confidant,  Grozlan,  entertaii^  consid- 
erable doubt 

Our  hero  entertained  the  simple  vanity  of  impress- 
ing on  the  world's  belief  the  kurge  amount  received 
by  him  for  his  works  year  after  year.  This  without 
a  corresponding  mass  of  debt  would  merely  bestow 
on  him  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  but  Balzac,  earner  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  firancs  in  the  year,  and  the  spender 
of  twice  the  amount,  was  a  personage  who  would 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  fame  to  an  admiring 
public. 

His  income  was  in  all  probabilitv  about  £600  a 
year,  but  his  inconvenient  and  unlucky  palace  of 
the  Jardies  swallowed  much  money,  and  he  was  per- 
petually dunned  for  sums  trifling  in  amount.  He 
seems  to  have  been  betimes  an  adherent  to  Pistol's 
confession  of  futh, — 

**  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,'*— 

and  to  have  remained  faithfiil  to  it  during  his  life. 
StiU  he  was  not  a  bronze-faced  repudiator ;  he  could 
not  look  in  the  countenance  of  a  creditor  with  an 
impudent  or  defiant  expression  on  his  features.  If 
he  sinned,  he  paid  the  penaltjr.  Listen,  O  ye  youth- 
ful friends  ana  imitators  of  Richard  Swivefier,  Esq., 
and  ponder  on  the  ills  that  dog  the  steps  of  the  heea« 
less  contractor  of  debts. 

I     "Balsac,  through  an  innocence  of  intention,  which 
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establishes  all  absence  of  high  profidencj  in  the  art  of 
getting  into  debt,  had  the  imprudenoe,  the  perilous  can- 
dor or  borrowing  money  in  his  neighborh(K)d.  It  was, 
indeed,  sowing  cUbts  at  his  feet,  which  would  one  dav 
spring  up  and  stifle  him.  He  had  thus  enclosed  himself 
in  a  circle  out  of  which  he  could  not  eso^x:.  His  awk> 
ward  and  untoward  obligations  had  so  abridged  his 
promenades  and  paralyzed  his  movements,  that  he  dared 
not  make  an  excursion  during  the  day  without  risk  of 
encountering  some  rural  creditor, — grocer,  or  milkman, 
or  butcher,  or  baker,  of  Ville  d'Avray.  We  insist  on 
considering  this  procedure  a  profound  mistake  in  per- 
sonal economy.  To  owe  to  any  one  is  a  misfortune  no 
doubt,  but  to  be  indebted  to  your  neighbor  is  an  intol- 
erable fiiult ;  it  is  cutting  off  your  path,  stopping,  shut- 
ting out  your  views,  putting  gyves  on  your  ankles,  de- 
priving yourself  of  air." 

BALZAC  AND  THE  OARBE  CHAMPfiTRB. 

GozLAK  found  his  friend  one  morning  walking 
round  and  round  his  pavilion.  Exhorting  hini  to 
quit  that  confined  mode  of  takins  exercise,  and  join 
him  in  an  excursion  through  the  wood,  he  could 
only  get  out  of  him  the  disjointed  expreasions,  — 
"Too  late,  the  woodranwer;  too  late,  tlie  wood- 
ranger  ! "  After  some  trouole  he  discovered  that  he 
owed  this  guardian  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
commune  the  trifling  sum  of  thirty  francs,  and  that 
he  had  not  risen  so  early  on  that  morning  as  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  his  walk  before  the  usual  issuing  forth 
of  the  dreaded  officer.  He  thus  unburdenea  him- 
self of  his  heavy  grief:  — 

"'Ah,  he's  a  terrible  roan, — not  that  he  persecutes 
me,  or  dogs  me  like  others.  Ah,  no ;  but  his  expressive 
silence,  his  piercing  regards,  his  attitudes,  his  words, 
sudden  and  short  as  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  trouble  me, 
freeze  me,  turn  me  to  stone.  It  is  a  spectre  I  meet,  not 
a  human  being.' " 

Gozlan,  however,  persuaded  him  to  join  him,  and 
they  entered  the  dreaded  wood.  They  were  deeply 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  Revue  Parigienney 
then  abont  to  start,  when  Balzac,  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  stammered  out :  — 

"'Thereheisl'  'Whotheni'  'He!'  'WhatheV 
'  The  woodranger.'  And  indeed  at  the  comer  of  the 
opening  which  we  were  traversing  appeared  the  outline 
of  the  garde  champStre,  with  his  wild-looking  three- 
cocked  hat,  his  ^n  resting  on  his  left  arm,  Us  loose 
cartouche  belt,  his  rustic  gaiters,  his  gray  hair,  and  his 
pipe  soldered  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  the  living  and 
most  harsh  embodiment  of  the  transcendental  idea,  — 
garde  champetre. 

"  Balzac  turned  pale.  '  I  told  you,'  said  he, '  we  could 
not  fail  to  meet  him.'  '  Silence  1 '  said  I, '  firmness,  and 
resignation  1 ' 

"  Still  the  terrible  specfire  approached  at  a  slow  pace. 
He  never  quitted  his  calm,  military,  rigid  attitude.  You 
would  have  styled  him  the  gamekeeper  of  the  statue  in 
Don  Giovanni.  Balzac  ceased  to  speak;  he  did  not 
even  breathe.  His  eye  never  diverged  from  the  baldric 
of  the  apparition. 

"  When  he  was  nearly  elbow  to  elbow  with  Balzac, 
who  still  held  my  arm,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  concentrat- 
ed gravity,^ 

" '  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  this  is  beginning  to  become 
musical,'  and  he  stalked  on. 

"  Balzac  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  Balzac. 

" '  Have  you  heard  him  ?  have  you  heard  him  ? '  said 
he  after  the  woodranger  had  vanished  in  the  gray  morn- 
ing vapor  which  fill^  the  avenues.  *  Have  you  heard 
him  1  *  On  my  word  of  honor  the  phrase  is  sufficiently 
sublime  to  make  the  head  giddy,  it  should  be  preserved 
in  spirits.  '  Monsieur  de  iSalzac,  this  is  beginning  to 
become  musical.'  It  is  a  thousand  times  the  value  of 
the  thirty  francs  I  owe  him.  I  intended  to  pay  him  to- 
day, but  the  expression  is  too  good  to  be  lost.    I«t  us 


repeat  it  to  the  echoes  all  day;  he  shall  not  get  kb 
money  till  to-morrow.  '  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  this  is  be- 
ginning to  become  musical.' " 

THE  JARDIES  IK  A  STATE  OF  BIEOE. 

Several  of  Balzac's  obligations  were  by  no  means 
invested  with  the  thoughtful  and  sentimental  char- 
acter of  this  one.  In  fact  the  Jardies  enjoyed  a 
state  of  perpetual  siege  by  officials  with  little  bills, 
who  came  by  the  Versailles  conveyance  from  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  held  their  ears  on  the  strain  ibr  the 
puffing  and  thundering  of  the  train,  and  kept  every- 
thing as  still  as  night  for  about  six  minutes  after  it 
had  £;one  by.  If  no  enemy  appeared  by  that  time, 
they  took  for  granterl  that  no  dun  had  arrived,  a&d 
went  on  in  their  usual  routine ;  but  in  the  interval 
the  occupants  of  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  pad- 
dock, and  yard  were  not  comfortable.  The  belt  be- 
ing run^,  a  peep  was  taken,  and  if  the  a])pearance 
of  the  visitor  betokened  a  suitor,  any  one  indulging 
in  a  walk  took  refuge  behind  a  tree  or  wall,  and  re- 
mained immovable.  The  dog  aboat  to  bark  was 
warned  to  desist  by  a  pluck  at  the  cord  of  his  collar. 
He  checked  the  intended  demonstration,  and  hy 
down  on  his  straw  growling,  but  kept  in  check  by 
the  threatening  gestures  of  the  ganlener*8  wife  or 
son.  The  gardener  suspended  his  labor,  and  lay 
down  among  his  vegetables.  Behind  the  green  Ye-  | 
netian  blinds,  Balzac  and  his  guests  listened  with 
mingled  hope  and  fear  to  the  blasphemies  of  the 
man  outside.  These  invariably  terminated  with  the 
words,  "  All  in  this  house  are  surely  dead." 

The  defeated  creditor  at  last  withdrew,  and  daw- 
dled about  in  the  neighborhood  till  the  next  train  to 
Paris  went  by ;  the  gardener  fell  to  his  labor ;  the 
promonaders  came  from  behind  the  trees ;  the  blinds 
withdrawn  let  in  the  genial  light  of  day ;  the  dog 
expressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  hens  and  ducks  by 
joyful  barkings,  and  all  was  pleasure  and  freedom 
till  the  approach  of  the  next  train,  when  things  I 
came  to  the  same  disagreeable  crisis  again. 

BALZAC  AS  FEUILLETONIST. 

Some  of  Balzac's  works  appeared  as  feninetoos  in 
the  newspapers.  The  arrangements  were  seldom  of 
a  satisfactory  nature,  as  we  find  much  ill  feeling  cher- 
ished by  him  towards  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
generaUy. 

Emile  de  Girardin,  proprietor  of  La  Pregse^ 
availed  himself  of  Babac's  talents  like  others  of  his 
fellow-journalists,  and  his  clever  wife,  n^e  Delphine 
Gay,  showed  herself  well  disposed  to  stand  his  mend 
on  all  suitable  occasions.  Balzac's  novels  wera  ill 
adapted  for  a  first  airing  in  a  daily  or  weekly  jour- 
nal, the  readers  of  which  expect  a  surprise,  a  fearfiil 
incident,  or  a  thrilling  situation  in  every  instalment 
of  the  story.  He  would  quietly  proceed  with  his 
minute  analysis  of  character,  his  conscientious  pic- 
tures of  isolated  old  houses  in  country  burghs,  and 
his  dissection  of  feelings  and  passions,  regaraless  of 
the  impatience  of  reaiders  of  exciting  stories ;  and 
the  owner  of  the  paper  would  not  be  long  ignorant 
of  this  disappointment  lA  the  category  of  demand 
and  supply. 

"The  country  subscribers  be^n  to  complain,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  the  proprietor  must  bow  down.  | 
go  on  his  knees,  roll  his  head  iu  the  dust, — in  fine,  sab* 
mit.  It  was  a  positive  fact  that  the  subscriber  of  SaiM- 
Jean-de-Coq-en-Brie^iA'BoiSf  and  he  of  Saint-Patd-ea- 
Jantt*   had   protested  against  Balzac's  romance  ia    . 


*  **  St.  John  of  the  0>ek  In  the  RoUiag-pUi  under  tbe  Wood,'^  sal 
"St.  Paul  la  the  Horn.** 
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course  of  publication, — *Lc8  Paysans.'  They  threat- 
ened to  ducontinae  their  subscriptions  if  the  proprietor 
persisted  in  serving  out  to  them  in  daily  slices  tliat  fas- 
tidious romance  of  M.  de  Balsac,  of  which  they  coald  not 
understand  a  word,  and  which  was  much  less  interest- 
ing, said  they,  than  the  '  Woman  with  the  Green  Eyes ' 
then  publishing  in  the  rival  journal.  'Give  us  some- 
thing Tike  the  "  Femmes  aux  i  cux  verts,"  *  cried  out  the 
subscriber  in '  SaintJean-de-Coq-en-Brie-aux-Bots,*  and 
his  fdlow  in  *  Saint  Panl-en-Jarret,' '  and  we  *11  dispense 
with  the  sequel  of  your  firightfid,  tiresome,  and  hateful 
'•Paysans.'^' 

**  These  reiterated  protests  at  last  had  effect  The 
administration  of  La  Presse  was  disttirbed,  every  day, 
either  by  letter  or  messenger,  Balzac  was  begged  to 
modify,  to  cut  away,  and  that  in  a  liberal  style,  to  make 
incisions  wide  and  deep  in  the  Paysans,  that  new  and 
colossal  study  of  manners  where  he  so  admirably  paint- 
ed these  crafty  foxes  of  the  fields.  And  the  unfortunate 
writer  cut  and  hacked,  but  never  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  lovers  of  '  I.es  Femmes  aux  Yenx  verts.' 
At  last  there  was  some  talk  of  stopping  the  story  if  he 
would  not  use  the  scalpel  to  a  much  larger  extent." 

Mmc.  de  Girardin  found  her  mantle  scarcely 
large  enough  to  protect  her  friend  in  this  iuncture. 
He  had  spread  a  table  of  well-cooked,  plain  food 
before  guests  whose  appetites  had  been  vitiated  by 
high-seasoned  meats  and  liea^ly  wines,  and  they 
were  now  ready  to  sacrifice  him  with  his  own  kitch- 
en knife. 

BALZAC  TAKES  A  COLLABORATEUR. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  easily 
deduced  that  Balzac  was  no  more  fitted  to  produce 
a  dramatic  chef  cTceuore  than  to  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  the  admirers  of  the  ^  Woman  with  the  Green 
Eyes.**  He  possessed  dramatic  power  but  to  a  lim- 
ited extent;  his  darling  studies  and  tastes  tended 
not  towards  tragedy ;  he  had  a  great  reapect,  but 
little  love  for  verse,  and  was  not  a  successful  work- 
man when  encumbered  with  the  bonds  of  rhyme  or 
rhjiiim.  However,  on  occasions  of  some  great  dra- 
matic success  achieved  by  this  or  that  man  of  letters, 
he  would  rouse  his  energies,  suffer  the  fumes  of 
dramatic  glory  to  get  possession  of  his  brain,  and  set 
to  work  at  a  piece  for  Harel  or  Lireux.  In  these,  as 
in  all  his  other  operations,  hardly  had  he  grasped 
the  outline  of  his  plan  when  he  began  to  calculate 
the  monetary  results.  He  would  thus  hold  fi>rth  to 
one  of  the  few  that  enjoyed  his  intimacy :  — 

"  0,  the  idea  is  grand  I  It  is  brilliant  and  solid  at 
the  same  time ;  genuine  rose-colored  granite  1  We  shall 
cut  from  massive  Egyptian  blocks  a  piece  with  tableaux 
for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  with  Frederic  Lemaitre  for 
chief  figure.  There  will  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  repre- 
sentations at  five  thousand  francs,  one  with  another. 
This  makes  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs. 
Now  let  us  calculate.  The  author's  claim  of  twelve  per 
cent  on  this  sum  is  more  than  eighty  thousand  francs, 
the  tickets  five  or  six  thousand  francs  in  fine  gold,  the 
printed  work,  ten  thousand  copies  at  three  francs  each. 
Why  that  will  be  a  trinket  of  thirty  thousand  francs. 
Then  the  — "&c.,&c. 

Thus  he  declaimed  one  day  to  Henry  Monnier, 
and  just  as  he  came  to  the  point  where  both  had  got 
a  fabulous  sum  in  perspective,  Monnier  heartlessly 
held  out  his  hand,  and  asked  his  friend,  now  a  mil- 
lionnaire,  to  lend  him  a  hundred  sous  on  the  strength 
of  the  speculation.        * 

In  one  of  these  periodical  fits  he  broi^ht  a  ^oung 
man  to  the  Janlies  to  live  with  him,  ana  be  his  col- 
laborateur,  terms  running  thus:  Young  Lassailly 
was  to  be  at  all  hours  at  M.  Balzac's  disposal,  to  fur- 
nish him  ideas  if  needed,  projects,  plans,  dramatic 


combinations,  &c.  In  return  he  was  to  be  conv^ii 
niently  lodged,  washed  for,  lighted,  warmed,  an4 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  master  of  the  JaiNl 
dies.  Balzac  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  the  lettern 
but  Lassailly  soon  grew  so  fat  and  lazy  that  he  wa* 
onl^  fit  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  the  Capua  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  keep  tormenting  dra* 
matic  associations  miles  away  from  his  brains,  now 
dulled  by  his  good  condition  of  body. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  but  Balzac,  who  we 
know  was  a  ^at  night  laborer,  would  require  tlie 
presence  of  his  ill-fated  coUaborateur  on  cold  winter 
nights,  when  the  thermometer  would  be  pr^aring  to 
sink  below  zero. 

The  poor  assistant,  tearing  his  limbs  from  repose, 
half-dressed  himself  in  haste,  —  one  foot  shod,  the 
other  naked,  his  nightcap  poised  over  one  ear,  and 
a  taper  in  his  hand.  He  thus  traversed  the  passages 
that  led  to  the  retired  room  of  his  patron,  —  a  dif- 
ferent man  from  the  Balzac  of  the  streets  and  the 
hero  of  the  cane  preserved  in  the  amber  of  Mine,  de 
Girardin*8  genius.  The  Balzac  of  the  study  was 
jaded  and  pale  from  want  of  sleep,  and  the  li^ht 
of  the  wax  candles  fiung  yellowish  splashes  on  iiis 
fi>rehead  and  cheeks. 

The  ordinary  salute  was :  "  Well,  what  have  you 
discovered,  Lassailly  ?  " 

"  And  Lassailly,  taking  off  his  cotton  nightcap,  and 
striving  to  open  his  eyes,  still  enveloped  in  vapory 
dreams,  muttered,  '  O  yes,  we  must  discover,  wo  must 
invent  something.'  *  Well,  well,  have  you  invented  this 
something  ?  We  must  make  haste ;  Portc-Saint-Martin 
is  waiting  for  us ;  hasten  !  Uarcl  wrote  to  me  yesterday 
evening.  Hasten,  man  !  I  saw  Frederick  Lemaitre  erc- 
yesterday.*  *  O,  you  *ve  seen  Lemaitre  ? '  *  Yes,  yes. 
He  is  our  o^vn ;  he  is  hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  drama 
that  will  bring  all  Paris  together.  Where  is  this  drama 
that 's  to  collect  nil  Paris  f  Have  you  it  1 '  '  Not  en- 
tirely ;  but  — '  *  I  am  listening.'  *  I  would  prefer  to 
hear  what  yon  have  conceived,  and  then  we  could  blend 
our  ideas,  and  I  am  sure  — '  '  Lassailly,  yon  are  dream- 
ing on  your  feet ;  3'our  heavy  eyelids  arc  closing.*  *  Ah ! 
it^  the  intense  cold,  it  is —  *Go  to  bed,  Lassailly. 
In  an  hour's  time  we  shall  see  if  the  muse  has  visited 
you.' 

"  And  resuming  his  pnlc  bougie,  and  dragging  along 
.his  slippers,  Lassailly,  resembling  a  desolate  ghost,  re- 
gained liis  chamber  and  the  stretcher-bed,  on  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  discovering  the  famous  drama  that 
would  bring  all  Paris  together.  Short  respite !  An  hour 
later  new  alarms  of  Balzac's  bell  tore  poor  Lassailly 's 
dream  from  top  to  bottom,  and  sent  him  barefooted,  and 
protected  merely  by  a  knitted  vest,  to  the  study  of  his 
august  collahoratcur.  Then  was  resumed  a  repetition 
of  the  former  scene,  Balzac  as  wakeful  as  a  lion,  Las- 
sailly as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse ;  and  the  result  still  the 
same ;  one  demanding  his  drama  at  any  price,  the  otiier 
not  being  able  to  find  it  even  at  a  higher  one.  Six  times 
in  one  night  was  the  excellent  but  unfruitful  collaborar 
teur  summoned  by  his  literary  chief.  The  situation  was 
of  the  most  perplexing  character,  both  in  its  moral  and 
physical  aspect. 

"Finally,  Lassailly,  thongh  linng  better,  better 
warmed,  better  washed,  better  lighted,  better  fed,  grew 
pale  and  meagre,  became  seriously  ill.  His  nocturnal 
summonses,  and  his  inability  to  perform  what  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  began  to  afiect  his  poor  brain.  Meet- 
ing him  one  day  on  the  Boulevards,  and  asking,  *  Well, 
how  go  things  at  the  Jardies  ?  '  *  O,  the  Jardies !  I 
have  abandoned  them  forever,*  said  ho,  and  his  poor 
clouded  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  But  you  were  very  well 
off  there  ?  *  *  O,  wonderfully  well.  What  a  residence, 
what  views,  what  a  life  I  Boast  meat  every  day,  legumes 
twice  a  day,  dessert  in  profusion,  and  O,  such  cofiee !  * 
'  Then  why  have  you  aoandoneil  these  deli;rhtful  Jar- 
dies ?  '     '  Why !  Ah,  who  could  remain  ?    To  rise  six 
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or  eight  times  in  the  night  was  not  enough,  but  I  mnst 
inrent  the  subject  of  a  drama  which  was  to  set  all  Paris 
a  mnning  f  That  lay  bejrond  my  powers.  Daring  life 
I  shall  neyer  set  foot  inside  the  Jaraies.' 

"  And  he  kept  his  word.  Not  onlj  did  he  never  le- 
risit  the  Jardies,  but  he  nover  pronounced  the  name 
of  Balzac  without  exhibiting  signs  of  terror  in  his 
features." 

*^LE8  RE8SOURCK8  DK  QUINOLA." 

It  wonld  be  injadicious  to  omit  the  reading  of  his 
play,  the  **  Resources  of  QuiDola,"  to  the  company  of 
the  Odeon  a  couple  of  years  alter  the  terrible  fail- 
ure of  his  ^  Vautrin."  He  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
long  baize-covered  table,  instead  of  taking  his  ease 
in  an  arm-chair,  as  was  the  invariable  custom. 

"  The  voice  of  Balzac,  at  first  heavy,  husky,  embar- 
rassed, began  to  clear  as  he  advanced  in  the  reading. 
It  soon  acquired  a  grave,  sonorous,  and  perfect  character, 
and  finally  when  it  acquired  liber^,  and  passion  began 
to  influence  the  action,  it  obeyed  the  most  delicate,  most 
fugitive  intentions  of  the  dialogue." 

He  read  with  great  feeling,  he  S&^e  way  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  moment,  he  made  his  audience  cry, 
he  made  them  laugh,  crying  and  laughing  himself  as 
if  thoroughly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  laugh  he  specially  carried  away  his 
nearers.  He  harnessed  them  as  it  were  to  his  chariot 
of  gavety,  and  dragged  them  along.  The  actors  fol- 
lowed the  dialogue  and  incidents  with  great  interest 
and  hope  of  success  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  act, 
and  then  — 

**  In  a  moment,  joy,  pleasure,  gayety,  ceased,  stopped 
like  a  coach  one  of  whose  wheels  has  just  been  fractured. 
What  was  the  matter?  What  had  happened?  This 
happened  that  Balzac  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  after 
blowing  his  nose,  applying  his  handkerchief  to  his  fore- 
head and  cheeks,  and  putting  his  hand  under  his  white 
waistcoat  to  adjust  his  braces,  and  pull  up  his  trousers 
which  had  got  down  several  inches  through  his  late  vio- 
lent exercise,  —  it  happened,  we  repeat,  that  Balzac  an- 
nounced to  his  audience  palpitating  with  anxiety,  that 
the  fifth  act  was  not  yet  written.  O,  such  surprise, 
such  consternation,  such  long  faces  I  '  I  will  now,  said 
the  undaunted  man, '  give  you  the  outline  of  it.' 

"  Mme.  Dorval,  though  sufficiently  eccentric  herself, 
was  not  the  less  taken  aback  while  Balzac  began  to  pre> 
pare  for  his  recital.  She  leaned  towards  me,  and  wmk- 
ing  those  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  blue,  and  so  expressive,  and 
lowering  her  voice,  said, '  Ah,  my  good  friend,  who  is 
this  strange  man  ?  '  '  Balzac,  the  famous  Balzac.' 
'  Farbleu,  I  know  that  well  enough,  but  has  he  come 
here  to  make  a  jest  of  us  ? '  '  Ah,  you  must  take  him  as 
he  is.'  '  But  when  he  brings  a  manuscript  to  his  pub- 
lisher, does  he  offer  him  only  the  half? '  '  He  gives  him 
much  less  than  the  half;  he  often  gives  him  nothing  at 
all,  for  frequently  the  first  line  of  the  work  is  not  written 
when  the  bargain  is  made.' " 

All  this  time  the  great  man  was  rolling  up  his 
manuscript,  searching  for  the  cord  in  his  pockets, 
then  under  the  table,  and  finally  finding  it  in  his  hat. 
After  searching  every  comer  of  his  brain  for  the 
fifth  act,  he  unfolded  its  plan,  and  his  audience  de- 
serted him  one  by  one  with  all  their  hopes  and  en- 
thusiasm quenched  and  dead. 

Despite  this  unpleasant  episode,  the  rehearsal  went 
on ;  but,  notwitiistanding  the  need  of  constant  com- 
munication between  manaser  and  author,  Balzac 
would  not  give  Lireux  his  town  address.  After 
many  proposed  methods  of  holding  constant  inter- 
course, our  hero  fixed  on  the  following,  which  few 
others  would  have  had  the  wit  to  light  on. 

"  Lireux,  you  have  an  intelligent  stage  servant  ?  " 
"Very  intoUigent;  he  was  a  collector  of  debts." 
j     "  Diable  !  he 's  perhaps  too  intelligent"    "  O,  you 


may  count  on  him."  ^  Coont's  the  word ;  I  soppoK 
he  can  count"  ^*  Surely."  **  Then  let  him  bnng  to 
the  Chamjia  Elysdes  every  morning  the  order  of  the 
day.  Being  arrived  at  the  fountain,  let  him  walk 
on  to  the  £ec  de  TEtoile,  and  at  the  twentieth  tree 
on  his  left,  he  will  see  a  man  looking  np  into  the 
branches  for  a  blackbird."  "^AUackUid!"  ""Yes, 
a  blackbinl  or  some  other  fowl  of  the  aur.  He  sfail 
say  to  thb  man,  *  I  have  it,'  and  provided  tfie  other 
answers, '  If  you  have,  why  do  yoc^  delay  ? '  let  koi 
hand  him  the  paper." 

The  author  entertained  the  most  tei^nine  faopei 
of  the  entire  aoccess  oi  the  ^  Resoorcei  of  Quinoh.* 
He  would  have  no  hired  applaoders,  he  would  dis- 
pose of  all  the  tickets,  and  when  any  appIicatiaB 
was  made  for  any  of  the  boxes  or  stalls  the  ansvcr 
was,  they  were  already  disposed  of  to  His  Bovil 
Highness  of  This,  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  TThat.  fis 
reiu  supporters  were  under  the  impression  that  so 
places  were  to  be  obtained,  so  they  stayed  away,  aid 
the  curtain  rose  on  a  nearly  empty  house. 

The  first  act,  full  of  color  and  action,  paased  cf 
well,  but  the  rest  was  so  chorused  by  the  well4iai- 
tated  crowing  of  cocks,  barking  of  dogs,  mewling  dt 
cats,  &c.,  that  the  idea  of  a  repetition  was  given  i^ 
The  author  was  found  fast  asleep  in  a  lonely  bet 
when  all  was  over.  But  we  suspect  a  refined  pkte 
of  acting  in  this  circumstance. 

Thus  far  we  have  witnessed  only  defeats  in  Bit- 
zac's  attempts  at  theatrical  renown.  But  that 
were  more  the  result  of  determined  enmitv  oa  tbc 
part  of  his  unfiriends,  than  of  want  of  merit  in  tbe 
pieces  themselves.  Since  his  death,  which  disanaed 
the  hands  of  his  many  foes,  and  silenced  thdr 
tongues,  dramas  founded  on  his  novels  have  htei 
eminently  successful ;  witness  ^'  Mereadet,"  and  tk 
play  founded  on  the  story  of  £usenie  Grandet.  oa 
which  poor  Robson's  Daddy  Hardacre  is  fbonded. 

We  have  in  these  unconnected  sketches  affocded 
mere  glimpses  of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  anther, 
some  of  them  illustrating  his  own  acute  observatioa. 
that  ""  in  every  man  of  genius  there  is  a  great  dol 
of  the  child."  A  work  embodying  his  eariy  str^ 
gles  to  acquire  reputation,  his  later  to  kee^  oat  of 
Uie  debtors'  prison,  and  surround  himself  with  bs^ 
uries,  the  workings  and  progress  of  his  genius, 
analysis  of  his  own  character  and  disposition, 
faults  and  merits  of  his  best  productions,  the  at 
ment  at  last  of  his  lon^-desired  eh'sium,  and 
brief  enjoyment  thereof,  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Beuve  has  well  and  critically  handled  his 
genius,  Leon  Gozlan  has  ^ven  us  pleasant  elii 
of  the  phases  of  his  domestic  life,  Eugene  l£>» 
a  good-natured  r6sum^  of  his  literar>'  career  and 
early  difficulties,  Werdet,  one  of  his  editew% 
style  of  his  dealings  with  his  publishers,  and  his 
ter,  Mme.  de  Sur>'ille,  has  let  in  light  on 
traits  in  his  family  relations.  It  would  re<|uire 
ent,  time,  and  patience  to  produce  a  complete  I 
bleau  of  his  productions,  his  character,  his 
and  his  genuine  life. 

THE  PRINCESS  CARABOO. 

Early  in  the  year  1865  there  died  at  Bi 
female  of  considerable  personal  attractiosis, 
early  history  was  amusing  enough,  yet  took  a  i 
hold  upon  credulous  persons  half  a  century 
She  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  Jayasn,  in 
dian  Ocean,  and  to  have  been  carried  off*  by  i 
by  whom  she  had  been  sold  to  the  eu>tain  a 
Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  spnng  of  1^1  < 
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Almondsbuiy,  in  Gloucestershire.  Having  been 
ill-used  when  on  board  the  ship,  she  had  jumped 
overboard,  she  said,  swam  on  shore  and  wandered 
about  six  weeks  before  she  came  to  Almondsbury. 
She  appears  next  to  have  found  her  way  to  Batn, 
and  there  to  have  created  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  fashionable  circles  of  the  city  and  other  places, 
which  lasted  till  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole 
afiair  was  a  romance,  cleverly  sustained  and  acted 
out  by  a  young  and  prepossessing  girl,  who  soug^ht 
to  maintain  the  imposf  don  by  the  invention  of  hie- 
roglyphics and  characters  to  represent  her  native 
language. 

In  1817  there  was  published  at  Bristol  a  narra- 
tive of  this  singular  imposition,  "  practised  upon  the 
benevolence  of  a  lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol  by  a  ^oung  woman  of  the  name  of  Muy 
Willcocks,  alias  Baker,  alias  Bakerstendht,  alias 
Caraboo,  Princess  of  Javasu  " ;  for  which  work  Bird, 
the  royal  academician,  drew  two  portraits. 

.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  was  a  native  of  With- 
eridge,  in  Devonshire,  where  her  father  was  a  cob- 
bler. She  appears  to  have  taken  flight  to  America, 
and  in  1824  she  returned  to  England,  and  hired 
apartments  in  New  Bond  Street,  where  she  exhibit- 
ed herself  to  the  public  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling ; 
but  she  did  not  attract  any  great  attention. 

On  being  deposed  from  the  honors  which  had  been 
awarded  to  her,  ^'  the  Princess  "  retired  into  compar- 
atively humble  life,  and  married.  There  was  a  kind 
of  grim  humor  in  the  occupation  which  she  subse- 
quently followed,  —  that  of  an  importer  of  leeches ; 
but  she  conducted  her  operations  with  much  judff- 
ment  and  ability,  and  carried  on  her  trade  wiui 
credit  to  herself  and  satisfaction  to  her  customers. 
The  quondam  *'  Princess  "  died,  leaving  a  daughter, 
who,  uke  her  mother,  is  described  as  very  beautiful. 

There  is  also  a  very  strange  story  of  the  Princess 
having  sot  an  introduction  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
at  St.  Helena,  of  which  afiair  the  following  account 
appeared  in  Felix  Farley*s  Bristol  Journal^  Septem- 
ber 13,  1817:— 

"•  A  letter  firom  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  lately  received 
from  St.  Helena,  forms  at  present  the  leading  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  higher  circles.  It  states  that, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  last  despatches, 
a  large  ship  was  discovered  in  the  offing.  The  wind 
was  strong  from  the  S.S.£.  Afler  several  hours' 
tacking,  with  apparent  intention  to  i*each  the  island, 
the  vessel  was  ODserved  to  bear  away  for  the  N.W., 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  boat  was  seen  en- 
tering the  harbor.  It  was  rowed  by  a  single  person. 
Sir  Iiudson  went  alone  to  the  beach,  and  to  bis  as- 
tonishment saw  a  female  of  interesting  appearance 
drop  the  oars  and  spring  to  land.  She  stated  that 
she  nad  sailed  from  Bristol,  under  the  care  of  some 
missionary  ladies,  in  a  vessel  called  the  Robert  and 
Anne,  Captain  Bobinson,  destined  for  Philadelphia; 
that  the  vessel  being  driven  out  of  its  course  by  a 
tempest,  which  continued  for  several  successive  days, 
the  crew  at  length  perceived  land,  which  the  captain 
recognized  to  be  St.  Helena ;  that  she  immediately 
conceived  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  the  man  with 
whose  future  fortunes  she  was  persuaded  her  own 
were  mysteriously  connected;  and  her  breast  swelled 
with  the  prospect  of  contemplating  face  to  face  an 
impostor  not  equalled  on  earth  since  the  days  of 
Mohammed;  but  a  change  of  wind  to  the  S.S.E. 
nearly  overset  her  hopes.  Finding  the  captain  re- 
solved to  proceed  according  to  his  original  destina- 
tion, she  watched  her  opportunity,  and  springing 
with  a  large  clasp-knife  into  a  small  boat  wnich  was 


slung  at  the  stem,  she  cut  the  ropes,  dropped  safely 
into  the  ocean,  and  rowed  away.  The  wind  was 
too  strong  from  the  land  to  allow  of  the  vessel  being 
brought  about  to  thwart  her  object.  Sir  Hudson 
intnKiuced  her  to  Bonaparte  under  the  name  of 
Caraboo !  She  described  herself  as  Princess  of  Ja- 
vasu, and  related  a  tale  of  extraordinary  interest, 
which  seemed  in  a  high  d^^e  to  delight  the  cap- 
tive chief.  He  embraced  her  with  every  demon- 
stration of  enthusiastic  rapture,  and  besought  Sir 
Hudson  that  she  might  be  allowed  an  apartment  in 
his  house,  declaring  that  she  alone  was  an  adequate 
solace  in  his  captivity. 

^  Sir  Hudson  subjoins :  *  The  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Malay  tongue  possessed  by  this  most 
extraordinary  personage,  (and  there  are  many  on 
the  island  who  understand  that  language,)  together 
with  the  knowledge  she  displays  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  politics,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
speaks  of  these  subjects,  appear  to  convince  every 
one  that  she  is  no  impostor.  Her  manner  is  noble 
and  fascinating  in  a  wonderful  degree.' 

"  A  private  letter  adds  tUe  foUowing  testimony 
to  the  above  statement :  *  Since  the  arrival  of  this 
lady,  the  manners,  and  I  may  say  the  countenance 
and  figure  of  Bonaparte,  appear  to  be  wholly  altered. 
From  being  reserved  ana  dejected,  he  has  become 

fay  and  communicative.  No  more  complaints  are 
card  about  inconveniences  at  Longwooa.  He  has 
intimated  to  Sir  Hudson  his  determination  to  £^ply 
to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  dissolve  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  Louisa,  and  to  sanction  his  indisso- 
luble union  with  the  enchanting  Caraboo.' " 

However,  corrpboration  of  this  strange  story  is 
wanting. 

SUPERSTITION.* 

Having  accepted  the  very  great  honor  of  being 
allowed  to  deliver  here  two  lectures,  I  have  chosen 
as  my  subject  Superstition  and  Science.  It  is  with 
Superstition  that  this  first  lecture  will  deaL 

The  subject  seems  to  me  especially  fit  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  for  he  should,  more  than  any  other  men,  be  able 
to  avoid  teaching  on  two  subjects  rightly  excluded 
from  this  Institution,  namely,  Theology — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  God;  and  Religion — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  duty.  If  he  knows,  as  he  should,  what 
is  Theology,  and  what  is  Religion,  he  should  best 
know  what  is  not  Theology,  and  what  is  not  Religion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  entreat  you  at  the  outset  to 
keep  in  mind  that  these  lectures  treat  of  matters  en- 
tirely physical,  which  have  in  reality,  and  ought  to 
have  on  our  minds,  no  more  to  do  with  Theology 
and  Religion'  than  the  proposition  that  thefl  is 
wrong  has  to  do  with  that  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  uiis,  because  many  are 
of  opinion  that  superstition  is  a  corruption  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  though  they  would  agree  that  as  such, 
corruptio  optimi  pessimOj  and  that  it  is  pernicious, 
^et  they  would  look  on  religion  as  the  state  of  spir- 
itual health,  and  superstition  as  one  of  spiritual 
disease. 

Others,  again,  holding  the  same  notion,  but  not 
considering  that  corruptio  optimi  pessima,  have  been 
in  all  ages  somewhat  inclined  to  be  merciful  to 
superstition,  as  a  child  of  reverence ;  as  a  mere  ac- 
ciaental  misdirection  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
wholesome  faculties  of  man. 

•  A  Leetara  delivered  at  the  Boyal  IntatutioD,  April  24,  1800, 
by  tlie  Jley.  C.  Kiofile/. 
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This  is  not  the  place  wherein  to  argue  with  cither 
of  these  parties ;  and  I  shall  simpiv  say  that  super- 
stition seems  to  me  altogether  a  physical  affection, 
as  thoroughly  material  and  corporeal  as  those  of 
eating  or  sleeping,  remembering  or  dreaming. 

After  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  supersti- 
tion, in  order  to  have  some  tolerably  clear  under- 
standing of  wliat  we  are  talking  about  I  beg  leave 
to  define  it  as,  —  Fear  of  the  unknown. 

Johnson,  who  was  no  dialectician,  and,  moreover, 
superstitious  enough  of  himself,  jgives  eight  different 
definitions  of  the  word ;  which  is  eouivalent  to  con- 
fessing his  inability  to  define  it  at  au  :  — 

"  1 .  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  religion ;  ob- 
servance of  unnecessary  and  uncommanded  rites  or 
practict« ;  relim'on  without  morality. 

*•  2.  False  religion ;  reverence  of  beings  not  proper 
objects  of  reverence  ;  false  worship. 

"  3.  Over-nicety  ;  exactness  too  scrupulous." 

Ei^ht  meanings,  which,  on  the  principle  that  eight 
eighths,  or  indeed  800„do  not  make  one  whole,  may 
be  considered  as  no  definition.  Ilis  first  thought,  as 
often  happens,  is  the  best,  —  "Unnecessary  fear." 
But  after  tnat  he  wanders.  The  root-meaning  of  the 
word  is  still  to  seek.  But,  indeed,  the  popular  mean- 
ing, thanks  to  popular  common  sense,  wul  generally 
be  found  to  contain  in  itself  the  root-meaning. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Latin  word  Supergtitio. 
Cicero  sa>'s  that  the  superstitious  element  consists  in 
"a  certam  empty  dread  of  the  gods," — a  purely 
physical  affection,  if  you  will  remember  three  tilings : 

i .  That  dread  is  in  itself  a  physical  affection. 

2.  That  the  gods  who  were  dreaded  were  merely 
(with  the  vulgar  who  alone  dreaded  them)  imper- 
sonations of  the  powers  of  nature. 

3.  That  it  wad  physical  injury  which  these  gods 
were  expected  to  infiict. 

But  he  himself  agrees  with  this  theory  of  mine ; 
for  he  says,  shortly  after,  that  not  only  philosophers, 
but  even  the  ancient  Romans,  had  separated  super- 
stition from  religion,  and  that  the  word  was  first  ap- 
plied to  those  who  prayed  all  day  ut  liberi  sui  sibi 
superstifes  essent,  —  might  survive  them.  On  the 
etymology  no  one  will  depend  who  knows  the  re- 
markable absence  of  an  etymological  instinct  in  the 
ancients,  in  consequence  of  their  weak  grasp  of  that 
sound  inductive  method  which  has  created  modem 
criticism.  But  if  it  be  correct,  it  is  a  natural  and 
pathetic  form  for  superstition  to  take  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  saw  their  children  fade  and  die  —  probably 
the  greater  number  of  them — beneath  diseases  which 
they  could  neither  comprehend  nor  cure. 

The  best  exemplification  of  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  superstition  is  to  be  found  in  the  lively 
and  dramatic  words  of  Aristotle's  great  pupil,  Theo- 
phrastus. 

The  superstitious  man,  according  to  him,  after 
having  washed  his  hands  with  lustral  water, — that 
is,  water  in  which  a  torch  finom  the  altar  had  been 
quenched,  goes  about  with  a  laurel-leaf  in  his  mouth, 
to  keep  oflT  evil  influences,  as  the  pigs  in  Devonshire 
used,  in  my  youth,  to  go  about  with  a  withe  of  moun- 
tain ash  round  their  necks  to  keep  ofiT  the  evil  eye. 
If  a  weasel  crosses  his  path,  he  stops,  and  either 
throws  three  pebbles  into  the  road,  or  (with  the 
innate  selfishness  of  fear)  lets  some  one  else  go 
before  him,  and  attract  to  himself  the  harm  which 
niav  ensue. 

w 

He  has  a  similar  dread  of  a  screech-owl ;  whom  he 
compliments  in  the  name  of  its  mistress,  Pallas 
Athene.  If  he  finds  a  serpent  in  his  house,  he  sets 
up  an  altar  to  it     If  he  pass  at  a  fouiMrross-way  an 


anointed  stone,  he  pours  oil  on  it,  kneels  down,  and 
adores  it  If  a  rat  has  nibbled  one  of  his  sacks,  he 
takes  it  for  a  fearful  portent,  —  a  superstitioii  wbicfa 
Cicero  also  mentions.  He  dare  not  sit  on  a  tomb, 
because  it  would  be  assisting  at  his  own  ftmeral. 
He  purifies  endlessly  his  house,  saying  that  Hecate 
(that  is,  the  moon)  has  exercised  some  malign  in- 
nuence  on  it ;  and  many  other  purifications  ne  ob- 
serves, of  which  I  shall  only  ^y  that  they  are  by 
their  nature  plainly  (like  the  last)  meant  as  preser- 
vatives against  unseen  malarias  or  contagions,  posri- 
ble  or  impossible.  He  assists  every  month  with  his 
children  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Orphic  priests;  and 
finally,  whenever  he  sees  an  epileptic  patient,  he 
spits  m  his  own  bosom  to  avert  tne  evil  omen. 

I  have  quoted,  I  believe,  every  fact  given  by  The- 
ophrastos ;  and  you  will  agree,  I  am  swre^  that  the 
moving  and  inspiring  element  of  such  a  character  is 
mere  bodily  fear  of  unknown  eviL  The  only  super- 
stition attributed  to  him  which  does  not  at  fiist  sight 
seem  to  have  its  root  in  dread  is  that  of  the  OrMic 
mysteries.  But  of  them  Muller  says  that  the  Dio- 
nusos  whom  they  worshipped  *'*  was  an  infernal  de- 
ity, connected  with  Hades,  and  was  tiie  pencmifiear 
tion,  not  merely  of  rapturous  pleasure,  but  of «  deep 
sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life."  The  Orphic 
societies  of  Greece  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  as- 
cetic,  taking  no  animal  food  save  raw  nesh  from  the 
sacrificed  ox  of  Dionysos.  And  Plato  speaks  of  a 
lower  grade  of  Orphic  priests,  Orpheotelestai,  ^  who 
used  to  come  before  the  doors  of  tne  rich,  and  prom- 
ise, by  sacrifices  and  expiatory  songs,  to  release  them 
from  their  own  sins,  and  those  of  their  fbrefiithers,* 

—  and  such  would  be  but  too  likely  to  get  a  hearing 
from  the  man  who  was  afraid  of  a  weasel  or  an  owL 

Now  this  same  bodily  fear,  I  verily  believe,  will  be 
found  at  the  root  of  all  superstition  whatsoever. 

But  be  it  so.  Fear  is  a  natural  passion,  and  a 
wholesome  one.  Without  the  instinct  of  self^wes- 
ervation  which  causes  the  sea-anemone  to  contract 
its  tentacles,  or  the  fish  to  dash  into  its  hover,  spe- 
cies would  be  exterminated  wholesale  by  involuntary 
suicide. 

Yes ;  fear  is  wholesome  enough,  like  all  other  fae- 
ulties,  as  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  reason.  Bat 
what  if  the  fear  be  not  rational,  bat  irrational  ? 
What  if  it  be,  in  plain,  homely  Engli^,  blind  fear,  — 
fear  of  the  unknown,  simply  because  it  is  unknown  ? 
Is  it  not  likely  then  to  be  afraid  of  the  wrong  object, 
to  be  hurtful,  ruinous  to  animab  as  well  as  to  man  ? 
Any  one  will  confess  that,  who  has  ever  seen  a  horse 
inflict  on  himself  mortal  injuries,  in  his  frantic  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  a  quite  imaginary  danger.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  not  only  animals, 
here  and  there,  but  whole  flocks  and  swanns  of  tbem, 
are  often  destroyed,  even  in  the  wild  state,  by  mistak- 
en  fear ;  by  such  panics,  for  instance,  as  cause  a  whole 
herd  of  buffaloes  to  rush  over  a  bluff*,  and  be  dashed  lo 
pieces.   And  remark  that  this  capacity  for  panic,  fear, 

—  of  superstition,  as  I  should  csul  it,  —  m  greatest  in 
those  animals,  the  dog  and  the  horse,  for  instance, 
which  have  the  most  rapid  and  vivid  fimcy.  Does  not 
the  unlettered  Highlander  say  all  that  I  want  to  say, 
when  he  attributes  to  his  dog  and  his  horse,  on  the 
strength  of  these  very  manifestations  of  fbar,  the 
capacity  of  seeing  ghosts  and  fiuries,  before  he  can 
see  them  himself? 

But  blind  fear  not  only  causes  evil  to  the  coward 
himself,  it  makes  him  a  source  of  evil  to  others ;  for 
it  is  the  cruellest  of  all  human  states.  It  transforms 
the  man  into  the  likeness  of  the  cat,  who,  when  she 
is  caught  in  a  trap,  or  shut  up  in  a  room,  has  too  low 
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an  intellect  to  understand  that  yon  wish  to  release 
her ;  and  in  the  madness  of  terror,  bites  and  tears 
at  the  hand  which  tries  to  do  her  good. 

Yes ;  very  cruel  is  blind  fear.  When  a  man 
dreads  he  knows  not  what,  he  will  do  he  cares  not 
what.  When  he  dreads  desperately,  he  will  act 
desperately.  When  be  dreads  beyond  all  reason, 
he  will  behave  beyond  all  reason.  He  has  no  law 
of  guidance  left,  save  the  lowest  selfishness.  No 
law  of  guidance :  and  yet  his  intellect,  left  unguid- 
ed,  may  be  rapid  and  acute  enough  to  lead  him  into 
terrible  follies.  Infinitely  more  imaginative  than 
the  lowest  animals,  he  is  for  that  very  reason  capa- 
ble of  being  infinitely  more  foolish,  more  cowardly, 
more  superstitious.  He  can,  what  the  lower  ani- 
mals (happily  for  them)  cannot,  —  organize  his  fol- 
ly ;  erect  his  superstitions  into  a  science ;  and  create 
a  whole  mythology  out  of  his  blind  fear  of  the  un- 
known. And  when  he  has  done  that,  —  Woe  to  the 
weak  !  For  when  he  has  reduced  his  superstition  to 
a  science,  then  he  will  reduce  his  cruelty  to  a  sci- 
ence likewise;  and  write  books  like  the  Malleus 
Maleficarum^  and  the  rest  of  the  witch-literature  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
of  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  of  late  told  the  world  so 
much,  and  told  it  most  faithfully  and  most  fairly. 

But  fear  of  the  unknown  ?  Is  not  that  fear  of  the 
unseen  world  ?  And  is  not  that  fear  of  the  spiritu- 
al world  ?  Pardon  me :  a  gi*cat  deiJ  of  that  fear, 
all  of  it  indeed  which  is  superstition,  is  simply  not 
fear  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  material ;  and  of 
nothing  else. 

The  spiritual  world  —  I  beg  you  to  fix  this  in  your 
minds  —  is  not  merely  an  invisible  world  which  may 
become  visible ;  but  an  invisible  world  which  is  by 
its  essence  invisible,  —  a  moral  world,  a  world  of 
right  and  wrong.  And  spiritual  fear — which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  affections,  as  bodily  fear  is  one 
of  the  basest  —  is,  if  properly  defined,  no^ng  less 
or  more  than  the  fear  of  doing  wrong ;  of  becoming 
a  worse  man. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  mere  fear  of  the 
unseen  ?  The  fancy  which  conceives  the  fear  is 
physical,  not  spiritual.  Think  for  yourselves.  What 
difierence  is  there  between  a  savage's  fear  of  a  demon, 
and  a  hunter's  fear  of  a  fall  ?  The  hunter  sees  a 
fence.  He  does  not  know  what  is  on  the  other  side : 
but  he  has  seen  fences  like  it  with  a  great  ditch 
the  other  side,  and  suspects  one  here  likewise ;  he 
has  seen  horses  fall  at  tnern ;  and  men  hurt  thereby. 
He  pictures  to  himself  his  horse  falling  at  that  fence, 
himself  rolling  in  the  ditch,  with  possibly  a  broken 
limb  \  and  he  recoils  from  the  picture  he  himself  has 
made ;  and  perhaps  with  very  good  reason.  His 
picture  may  nave  its  counterpart  in  fact,  and  he 
may  break  his  leg.  But  his  picture,  like  the  previ- 
ous pictures  from  which  it  was  compounded,  is  sim- 
ply a  physical  impression  on  the  brain,  just  as  much 
as  those  in  dreams. 

Now,  does  the  fiu^t  of  the  ditch,  the  fall,  and  the 
broken  leg,  being  unseen  and  unknown,  make  them 
a  spiritual  ditch,  a  spiritual  fall,  a  spiritual  broken 
leg  ?  And  does  the  fact  of  the  demon  and  his  do- 
in^,  being  as  yet  unseen  and  unknown,  make  them 
spiritual ;  or  the  harm  that  he  may  do  a  spiritual 
harm  ?  What  does  ^e  sava^  fear  ?  Ijest  the  de- 
mon should  appear ;  that  is,  become  obvious  to  his 
phprsical  senses,  and  produce  an  unpleasant  physical 
effect  on  them.  He  fears  lest  the  fiend  should  en- 
tice him  into  the  bog,  break  the  hand-brid^  over  the 
brook,  turn  into  a  horse  and  ride  away  with  him,  or 
jump  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  wring  his  neck,  — 


tolerably  hard  phjsical  facts,  all  of  them ;  the  chil- 
dren of  physical  fancy,  regarded  with  physical 
dread. 

Even  if  the  superstition  proved  true ;  even  if  the 
demon  did  appear ;  even  it  he  wrung  the  traveller's 
neck  in  sound  earnest,  there  would  be  no  more  spirit- 
ual agency  or  phenomenon  in  the  whole  tragedy 
than  there  is  in  the  parlor-table,  where  spintual 
somethings  made  spiritual  raps  upon  spiritual  wood, 
and  human  beings,  who  are  really  spirits,  —  and 
would  to  heaven  they  would  remember  that  fact, 
and  what  it  means, — believe  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened beyond  a  clumsy  juggler's  trick. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  have  founded  my  the- 
ory on  a  very  narrow  basis ;  that  I  am  building  up 
an  inverted  pyramid ;  or  that,  considering  the  num- 
berless, complex,  fantastic  shapes  which  superstition 
has  assumed,  bodily  fear  is  too  simple  a  cause  to  ex- 
plain them  all. 

But  if  those  persons  will  think  a  second  time,  tbey 
must  a^ree  that  my  base  is  as  broad  as  the  phenom- 
ena which  it  explains,  for  every  man  is  capable  of 
fear.  And  they  will  see,  too,  that  the  cause  of  su- 
perstition must  be  something  like  fear,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men ;  for  all,  at  least  as  children,  are 
capable  of  superstition :  and  ^at  it  must  be  some- 
thing which,  like  fear,  is  of  a  most  simple,  rudimen- 
tary, barbaric  kind ;  for  the  lowest  savage,  of  what- 
ever he  is  not  capable,  is  still  superstitious,  oflen  to. 
a  very  ugly  degree.  Superstition  seems,  indeed,  to 
be,  next  to  the  making  of  stone-weapons,  the  earli- 
est method  of  asserting  his  superiority  to  the  brutns 
which  has  occurred  to  that  utterly  abnormal  and 
fantastic  lusxis  natures  called  man. 

Now  let  us  put  ourselves  awhile,  as  fiir  as  we  can, 
in  the  place  of  that  same  savage,  and  try  whether 
my  theory  will  not  justify  itself;  whether  or  not 
superstition,  with  all  its  vagaries,  may  have  been, 
indeed  must  have  been,  the  result  of  tnat  ignorance 
and  fear  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  every 
time  he  prowled  for  food  through  the  primeval  for- 
est 

A  savage's  first  division  of  nature  would  be,  I 
should  say,  into  things  which  he  can  eat,  and  things 
which  can  eat  him ;  including,  of  course,  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  and  most  savory  food,  —  his 
fellow-man.  In  finding  out  what  he  can  eat,  we 
must  remember,  he  wiU  have  ^ne  through  much 
experience  which  will  have  inspired  him  with  a  se- 
rious respect  for  the  hidden  wrath  of  nature ;  like 
those  Himalayan  folk,  of  whom  Hooker  says,  that 
as  they  know  every  poisonous  plant,  thejr  must  have 
tried  them  all,  —  not  always  with  impunity. 

So  he  gets  at  a  third  class  of  objects,  —  things 
which  he  cannot  eat,  and  which  will  not  eat  him ; 
but  only  do  him  harm,  as  it  seems  to  him,  out  of 

?ure  malice,  like  poisonous  plants  and  serpents, 
'here  are  natural  accidents,  too,  which  fall  into  the 
same  category,  stones,  floods,  fires,  avalanches.  They 
hurt  him  or  kill  him,  surely  for  ends  of  their  own. 
If  a  rock  fiills  from  the  cliff  above  him,  what  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  giant  up 
there  who  threw  it  at  him?  If  he  had  been  up 
there,  and  strong  enough,  and  had  seen  a  man 
walking  underneath,  he  would  certainly  have  thrown 
the  stone  at  him  and  killed  him.  For  first,  he  might 
have  eaten  the  man  after ;  and  even  if  he  were  not 
hun^y,  the  man  might  have  done  him  a  mischief ; 
and  It  was  prudent  to  prevent  that,  by  doing  him  a 
mischief  first.  Besides,  the  man  might  have  a  wife ; 
and  if  he  killed  the  man,  then  the  wife  would,  by  a 
very  ancient  law  common  to  man  and  animals,  be- 


come  the  prize  of  ihe  victor.  Such  is  the  natural 
man,  the  carnal  man,  the  soulish  man,  the  BvBpmmn 
^YueAs  of  St  Paul,  with  five  toleraUjr  acute  senses^ 
which  are  ruled  by  five  verj  acut«  animal  passions, 
— hunger,  sex,  rage,  vanity,  fear.  It  is  with  the 
workinff  of  the  last  passion,  fear,  that  this  lecture 
has  to  oo. 

So  the  savage  concludes  that  there  must  be  a  ^- 
ant  living  in  the  clifi*,  who  threw  stones  at  him,  with 
evil  intent;  and  he  concludes  in  like  wise  concerning 
most  other  natural  phenomena.  There  is  something 
in  them  which  will  hurt  him,  and  therefore  likes  to 
hurt  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  destroy  them,  and  so 
deliver  himself,  his  fear  of  them  grows  quite  bound- 
leas.  There  are  hundreds  of  natural  objects  on 
which  he  learns  to  look  wiUi  the  same  eyes  as  the 
little  bovs  of  Tenerifie  look  on  the  useless  and  pois- 
onous Euphorbia  eanarienm.  It  is  to  them  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth)  a  demon  who  would  kill 
them,  if  it  could  only  run  after  them ;  but  as  it  can- 
not, they  shout  Spanish  curses  at  it,  and  pelt  it 
with  volleys  of  stones,  *' screeching  with  elnn  joy, 
and  using  worse  names  than  ever,  when  the  poison- 
ous milk  spurts  out  ftoiD.  its  bruised  stalks." 

And  if  such  be  the  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
man  towards  the  permanent  terrors  of  nature,  what 
will  it  be  towards  those  which  are  sudden  and  seem- 
inglv  capricious  ?  —  towards  storms,  earthquakes, 
floods,  blights,  pestilences  ?  We  know  too  well  what 
it  has  been,  —  one  of  blind,  and  therefore  cruel  fear. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Was  Theophrastus's 
superstitious  man  so  verv  foolish  fer  pounng  oil  on 
every  round  stone  ?  I  think  there  was  a  ereat  deal 
to  be  said  for  him.  This  worship  of  Baetyli  was  ra- 
tional enough.  They  were  aerolites,  fallen  fit>m 
heaven.  Vf?iA  it  not  as  well  to  be  civil  to  such  mes- 
sengers from  above  ?  — ^to  testify  by  homage  to  them 
due  awe  of  the  being  who  had  thrown  them  at  men, 
and  who,  though  he  had  missed  his  shot  that  time, 
might  not  miss  it  the  next  ?  I  think  if  we,  knowing 
nothing  of  either  gunpowder,  astronomy,  or  Chris- 
tianity, saw  an  Armstrong  bolt  fell  within  five  miles 
of  London,  we  should  be  inclined  to  be  very  respect- 
ful to  it  indeed.  So  the  aerolites  (or  glacial  ooul- 
ders,  which  looked  like  aerolites)  were  the  children 
of  Ouranos  the  heaven,  and  had  souls  in  them.  One 
of  them  became,  by  one  of  those  strange  transfonna* 
tions  in  which  the  logic  of  unreason  indulges,  the 
image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  which  feU  down 
firom  Jupiter ;  another  was  the  Ancile,  the  holy  shield 
which  fell  from  the  same  place  in  the  days  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  and  was  the  guardian  genius  of  Bome ; 
and  several  more  became  notable  for  ages. 

Why  not?  The  uneducated  man,  unacquainted 
alike  with  metaph^ics  and  with  biology,  sees,  like 
a  child,  a  personaLty  in  every  strange  and  sharply- 
defined  object  A  cloud  like  an  angel  may  be  an 
angel ;  a  bit  of  crooked  root  like  a  man  mav  be  a 
man  turned  into  wood, — perhaps  to  be  turned  back 
aeain  at  its  own  will.  An  erratic  block  has  arrived 
where  it  is  by  strange,  unknown  means.  Is  not  that 
an  evidence  of  its  personality  ?  Either  it  has  flown 
hither  itself,  or  some  one  has  thrown  it  In  the  for- 
mer case,  it  has  life,  and  is  proportionally  fbrmida- 
ble ;  in  the  latter,  he  who  had  thrown  it  is  formi- 
dable. 

I  know  two  erratic  blocks — I  believe  there  are 
three  —  in  Cornwall,  porphyry,  lying  one  on  serpen- 
tine, one,  I  think,  on  slate,  which  ^  I  was  always 
informed  as  a  boy)  were  the  stones  which  St  Kel- 
vem  threw  after  St  Just  when  the  latter  stole  his 
host's  chalice  and  paten,  and  ran  away  with  them 


to  Land's  End.  Why  not?  Before  we  knew  any- 
thing about  the  acti<m  of  icebei^  and  glaciers  — 
until  the  last  eigfatv  years — that  was  as  good  a  story 
as  any  other ;  while  how  lifelike  these  boulders  are, 
let  a  great  poet  testier ;  for  the  fact  has  not  escaped 
the  delicate  eye  of  Wordsworth :  — 

**  As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  emiDence ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence, 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  eodoed  with  sense  : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself." 

To  the  civilized  poet,  the  fimcy  becomes  a  beau- 
tiful simile ;  to  a  savage  poet,  it  would  have  beoome 
a  material  and  a  very  formidable  fact  He  stands 
in  the  valley,  and  looks  up  at  the  boulder  on  the 
far-of  fells.  He  is  puzzled  by  it ;  he  fears  it  At 
last  he  makes  up  his  mind.  It  is  alive.  As  the 
shadows  move  over  it,  he  sees  it  move.  May  it  not 
sleep  there  all  day,  and  prowl  for  prey  all  night? 
He  had  been  always  afraid  of  going  up  those  feUs ; 
now  he  will  never  go.     There  is  a  monster  there. 

Childish  enough,  no  doubt  But  remember  that 
the  savage  is  always  a  child. '  So,  indeed,  are  mil- 
lions, as  well  clothed,  housed,  and  policed  as  oui^ 
selves, —  children  fix>m  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  of  them  I  do  not  talk ;  because,  happilv  tor  the 
world,  Uieir  childishness  is  so  overlaid  by  the  result 
of  other  men's  manhood,  bv  an  atmosphere  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  wnich  they  nave  accepted 
at  second-hand  as  the  conclusions  of  minds  wiser 
than  their  own,  that  they  do  all  manner  of  reasona- 
ble things  for  bad  reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at  aU, 
save  the  passion  of  imitation.  Not  in  them,  but  in 
the  savage,  can  we  see  man  as  he  is  by  nature,  the 
puppet  of  his  senses  and  his  passions,  the  natoral 
slave  of  his  own  fears. 

But  has  the  savage  no  other  Acuities,  save  lus  five 
senses  and  five  passions  ?  I  do  not  sajr  that  I 
should  be  most  unphilosophical  if  I  said  it ;  for  the 
history  of  mankind  proves  that  he  has  infiniteW 
more  in  him  than  that  Yes ;  but  in  him  that  infi- 
nite more,  which  is  not  only  the  noblest  part  of  hu- 
manity, but,  it  may  be,  humanity  itself,  is  not  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  roots  of  superstition. 

For  in  the  savage  man,  in  whom  superstition  cer- 
tainly orimnate8,^at  infinite  more  is  still  merely  in 
him ;  inside  him;  a  fiiculty :  but  not  yet  a  fiict  It 
has  not  come  out  of  him  into  consciousness,  purpose, 
and  act,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  non-existent :  while 
what  has  come  out-,  his  passions  and  senses,  is  enough 
to  explain  all  the  vagaries  of  superstition ;  a  vera 
cau9a  for  all  its  'phenookena.  And  if  we  seem  to 
have  found  a  sufficient  exphination  already,  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  look  furtner,  at  least  till  we  have 
tried  whether  our  explanation  fits  the  fiicte. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  faculty  in  the  sav- 
a^  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  common  to 
hun  and  to  at  least  the  higher  vertebrates, — iancy : 
the  power  of  reproducing  internal  images  of  exter- 
nal objects,  whether  in  its  waking  form  of  i)hy8ical 
memory  (if  indeed  all  memoiy  to  not  physical^  or 
in  its  sleeping  form  of  dreaming.  Upon  this  lasty 
which  has  played  so  very  important  a  nart  in  super- 
stition in  all  ages,  I  b^  you  to  think  a  moment 
Recollect  your  own  dreams  during  childhood ;  and 
recollect  again  that  Uie  savage  is  always  a  child. 
Recollect  how  difficult  it  was  for  yon  in  childhood, 
how  difficult  it  must  be  always  &r  the  savaee,  to 
decide  whether  dreams  are  phantasms  or  reuities. 
To  the  savage,  I  doubt  not,  the  food  he  eats,  the 
foes  he  grapples  with,  in  dreams,  are  as  real  as  any 
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waking  impressions.  But,  moreover,  these  dreams 
will  be  very  oflen,  as  children's  dteams  are  wont  to 
be,  of  a  painful  and  terrible  kind.  Perhaps  they 
will  be  always  painful ;  perhaps  his  dull  brain  will 
never  dream,  save  under  tne  influence  of  indi^tion, 
or  hunger,  or  an  uncomfortable  attitude.  And  so, 
in  addition  to  his  waking  experience  of  the  terrors 
of  nature,  he  will  have  a  whole  dream-«xperience 
beside,  of  a  still  more  terrific  kind. 

He  walks  by  dav  past  a  black  cavern  mouth,  and 
thinks,  with  a  shuader,  —  Something  ugly  may  live 
in  that  ugly  hole :  what  if  it  jumped  out  upon  me  ? 
He  broods  over  the  thought  with  the  stupid  inten- 
sity of  a  narrow  and  unoccupied  mind ;  and  a  few 
nights  after,  he  has  eaten — but  let  us  draw  a  veil 
before  the  larder  of  a  savage  —  his  chin  is  pinned 
down  on  his  chest,  a  slight  congestion  of  the  brain 
comes  on ;  and  behold,  he  finds  himself  again  at  that 
cavern's  mouth,  and  something  ugly  does  jump  out 
upon  him :  and  the  cavern  is  a  haunted  spot  hence- 
forth, to  him  and  to  aft  his  tribe.  It  is  in  vain  that 
his  &mily  tell  him  that  he  has  been  lying  asleep  at 
home  all  the  while.  He  has  the  evidence  of  his  sen- 
ses to  prove  the  contrary.  He  must  have  got  out  of 
himself,  and  gone  into  the  woods.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  certain  wise  Grreek  philosophers  could  find 
no  better  explanation  of  dreaming  than  that  the 
soul  left  the  Dody,  and  wandered  firee,  we  cannot 
condemn  the  savage  for  his  theory. 

Now,  I  submit  tiiat  in  these  simple  facts  we  have 
a  group  of  "  true  causes  "  which  are  the  roots  of  i^ 
the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

And  if  any  one  shall  complain  that  I  am  talking 
materialism :  I  shall  answer,  that  I  am  doing  exactly 
the  opposite.  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  and  get  rid 
of  that  which  is  material,  animal,  and  base;  in  order 
that  that  which  is  truly  spiritual  may  stand  out,  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  in  its  divine  and  eternal  beauty. 

To  explain,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  think,  to 
verify  my  hypothesis,  let  me  give  you  an  example, — 
fictitious,  it  is  true,  but  probable  fact  nevertheless ; 
because  it  is  patched  up  of  many  fragments  of  actual 
fact :  and  let  us  see  how,  in  following  it  out,  we  shall 
pass  through  almost  every  possible  rorm  of  supersti- 
tion. 

Suppose  a  great  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  formi- 
dable wasps  of  the  tropics  have  built  for  ages.  The 
average  savage  hurries  past  the  spot  in  mere  bodily 
fear;  for  if  &ey  come  out  against  him,  they  wiu 
sting  him  to  death;  till  at  last  there  comes  by  a 
savage  wiser  than  the  rest,  with  more  observation, 
reflection,  imagination,  independence  of  will,  —  the 
genius  of  his  tribe. 

The  awful  shade  of  the  great  tree,  added  to  his 
terror  of  the  wasps,  weighs  on  him,  excites  his  dull 
brain.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  had  a  wife  or  a  child 
stung  to  death  by  these  same  wasps.  These  wasps, 
so  small,  yet  so  wise,  far  wiser  than  he :  they  fly  and 
they  sting.  Ah,  if  he  could  fly  and  sting ;  how  he 
would  kill  and  eat,  and  live  right  merril^  I  They 
build  great  towns;  they  rob  mr  and  wide;  they 
never  quarrel  with  each  other;  they  must  have 
some  one  to  teach  them,  to  lead  them,  —  theymust 
have  a  king.  And  so  he  gets  the  fancy  of  a  Wasp- 
King, —  as  the  western  Irish  still  believe  in  the 
Master  Otter ;  as  the  Red  men  believe  in  the  King 
of  the  Buffaloes,  and  find  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  mammoth  remains  of  Big-bone  Lick ;  as  the 
Philistines  of  Ekron  —  to  quote  a  notorious  instance 
—  actually  worshipped  Baal-sebnb,  lord  of  the  flies. 

If  they  have  a  xing,  he  must  be  inside  that  tree, 
of  course.    If  he  (the  savage)  were  a  king,  he  would 


not  work  for  his  bread,  but  sit  at  home,  and  mak< 
others  feed  him ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  does  the  wasp 
king. 

And  when  he  goes  home,  he  will  brood  over  thi 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  wasp-king;  till,  like  i 
child,  he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  He  will  go  t 
the  tree,  and  watch  for  him  to  come  out  Th< 
wasps  wiU  get  accustomed  to  his  motionless  figure 
and  leave  mm  unhurt;  till  the  new  fancy  wiu  ris< 
in  his  mind,  that  he  is  a  favorite  of  this  wasp-king 
and  at  last  he  will  find  himself  grovelling  before  tn< 
tree,  saying,  "  O,  great  wasp^ing,  pity  me,  am 
tell  your  children  not  to  sting  me,  and  I  will  brini 
yon  honey,  and  firuit,  and  flowers  to  eat,  and  I  wij 
flatter  you,  and  worship  you,  and  you  shall  be  m; 
king." 

And  then  he  would  gradually  boast  of  his  discov 
ery, — of  the  new  mysterious  bond  between  him  am 
the  wasp-king ;  and  his  tribe  would  believe  him,  am 
fear  him ;  and  fear  him  still  more,  when  he  begai 
to  say,  as  he  surely  would,  not  merely,  '*  I  can  as] 
the  wasp-king,  and  he  will  tell  his  children  not  t 
sting  you,"  but,  **  I  can  ask  the  waspking,  and  h< 
wiU  send  his  children,  and  sting  you  all  to  death. 
Vanity  and  ambition  will  have  prompted  the  threat 
but  it  will  not  be  altogether  a  lie.  The  man  wil 
more  than  half  believe  his  own  words ;  he  will  quit 
believe  them  when  he  has  repeated  them  a  dozci 
times. 

And  so  he  will  become  a  great  man,  and  a  king 
under  the  protection  of  the  kixij^  of  the  waiips ;  am 
he  will  become,  and  it  may  be  his  children  after  him 
priest  of  the  wasp-king,  who  will  be  their  fetish,  an( 
the  fetish  of  their  tribe. 

And  they  willprosper,  under  the  protection  o 
the  wasp-king.  Tne  wasp  will  become  their  mora 
ideal,  whose  virtues  they  must  copy.  The  new  chie 
will  preach  to  them  wild,  eloquent  words.  The' 
must  sting  like  wasps,  revenge  like  wasps,  hold  al 
together  Kke  wasps,  build  like  wasps,  worx  hard  likt 
wasps,  rob  like  wasps;  then,  like  the  wasps,  the^ 
will  be  the  terror  of  all  around,  and  kill  and  eat  al 
their  enemi^^  Soon  they  will  call  themselves  Th< 
Wasps.  They  will  boast  that  their  king's  father  o 
grandfather,  and  soon  that  the  ancestor  of  the  whol 
tribe,  was  an  actual  wasp ;  and  the  wasp  will  become 
at  once  their  eponyn  hero,  their  deity,  their  ideal 
their  civilizer ;  who  has  taught  them  to  build  a  kraa 
of  huts,  as  he  taught  his  chudren  to  build  a  hive. 

Now,  if  there  should  come  to  any  thinking  man  o 
this  tribe,  at  this  epoch,  the  new  thought,  AVno  mad( 
the  world  ?  he  will  be  sorely  puzzled.  The  concep 
tion  of  a  world  has  never  crossed  his  mind  before 
He  never  pictured  to  himself  anything  beyond  th< 
nearest  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  as  for  a  Maker 
that  will  be  a  greater  puzzle  still.  AVhat  makers  o: 
builders  more  cunning  than  those  wasps  of  whom  hi 
foolish  head  is  full  ?  Of  course :  he  sees  it  now.  I 
Wasp  made  the  world ;  which  to  him  entirely  ne? 
guess  might  become  an  integral  part  of  his  tribe^ 
creed.  That  would  be  their  cosmogony.  And  if,  i 
generation  or  two  after,  another  savage  genius  shouk 
guess  that  the  world  was  a  globe  hanging  in  th< 
heavens,  he  would,  if  he  had  imagination  enough  t< 
take  the  thought  in  at  all,  put  it  to  himself  in  a  forn 
suited  to  his  previous  knowledge  and  conceptions 
It  would  seem  to  him  that  The  Wasp  flew  about  th< 
skies  with  the  world  in  his  mouth,  as  he  carries  i 
bluebottle  fly ;  and  that  would  be  the  astronomy  o 
his  tribe  henceforth.  Absurd  enough :  but  (as  ever] 
man  who  is  acquainted  with  old  mythical  cosmogo 
nies  must  know)  no  more  absurd  than  twenty  simi 
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lar  guesses  on  record.  Tr}'  to  imagine  the  gradual 
genesis  of  such  ni^'ths  as  the  Egyptian  scarabiDus 
and  egg,  or  the  Hindoo  theory  that  the  world  stood 
on  an  elephant,  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  the  tor- 
toise on  tnat  infinite  note  of  interrogation  which,  as 
some  one  expresses  it,  underlies  all  pnysical  specula- 
tions; and  judjge:  —  must  they  not  have  ansen  in 
some  such  -fashion  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out? 

This,  I  sa^,  would  be  the  culminating  point  of  the 
wasp-worship,  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  bodily 
fear  of  being  stung. 

But  times  might  come  for  it  in  which  it  would  go 
through  various  changes,  through  which  every  su- 

Serstition  in  the  wor&,  I  suppose,  has  passed  or  is 
oomed  to  pass. 

The  wasp-men  might  be  conquered,  and  possibly 
eaten,  by  a  stronger  tribe  than  themselves.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  They  would  fight  valiantly  at 
first,  like  wasps.  But  what  if  they  oegan  to  fail  ? 
Was  not  the  wasp-kin^  i^ngiy  ^ith  them  ?  Had  not 
he  deserted  them?  He  must  be  appeased;  he  must 
hnve  his  revenge.  They  would  take  a  captive,  and 
offer  him  to  the  wasps.  So  did  a  North  American 
tribe,  in  t!ieir  need,  some  forty  years  ago ;  when,  be- 
cause their  maize  crops  failed,  thev  roasted  alive  a 
captive  girl,  cut  her  to  pieces,  and  sowed  her  with 
their  com.  I  would  not  tell  the  story  (for  the  hor- 
ror of  it)  did  it  not  bear  with  such  feaHul  force  on 
my  ailment  AVhat  were  those  Bed  Men  thinking 
of?  What  chain  of  misreasoning  had  they  in  their 
heads  when  they  hit  on  that  as  a  device  for  making 
the  crops  grow  ?  AVho  can  tell  ?  Who  can  make  the 
crookeu  straight,  or  number  that  which  is  wanting  ? 
As  said  Solomon  of  old,  so  must  we,  —  "  The  foolish- 
ness of  fools  is  folly."  One  thing  only  we  can  say  of 
them :  that  they  were  horribly  ^raid  of  famine,  and 
took  that  means  of  ridding  tfaiemselves  of  their  fear. 

But  what  if  the  wasp-tribe  had  no  captives? 
They  would  offer  slaves.  AVhat  if  the  agony  and 
deatn  of  slaves  did  not  appease  the  wasps  r  They 
would  offer  their  fairest,  their  dearest,  their  sons,  and 
their  daughters,  to  the  wasps ;  as  the  Carthacinians, 
in  like  strait,  offered  in  one  day  200  noble  bop  to 
Moloch,  the  volcano-god  whose  worship  they  had 
brought  out  of  Syria ;  whose  ogiginal  meaning  they 
had  probably  forgotten ;  of  whom  they  only  knew 
that  he  was  a  dark  and  devoui^n^  being,  who  must  be 
appeased  with  the  burning  bodies  of  their  sons  and 
dau^h'ters.  And  so  the  veil  of  fancy  would  be  lifled 
again,  and  the  whole  superstition  stand  forth  revealed 
as  the  more  offspring  of  bodily  fear. 

But  more ;  the  survivors  of  the  conquest  might, 
perhaps,  escape,  and  carry  their  wasp-fetish  into  a 
new  land.  But  if  they  became  poor  and  weakly, 
their  brains  and  imagination,  degenerating  with  their 
bodies,  would  degrs^e  their  wasp-worship  till  they 
knew  not  what  it  meant  Away  firom  the  sacred  tree, 
in  a  country  the  wasps  of  which  were  not  so  large  or 
formidable,  they  would  require  a  remembrancer  of 
the  wasp-king ;  and  they  would  make  one, — a  wasp  of 
wood  or  what  not.  After  a  while,  according  to  that 
strange  law  of  fancv,  the  root  of  all  idolatry,  which 
you  may  sec  at  work  in  every  child  who  plays  with 
a  doll,  the  symbol  would  become  identified  with  the 
thing  symbolized ;  they  would  invest  the  wooden 
w&sp  with  all  the  terrible  attributes  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  live  wasps  of  the  tree ;  and  after  a  few 
centuries,  when  all  remembrance  of  the  tree,  the 
wasp-prophet  and  chieftain,  and  his  descent  from  the 
divine  wasp — ay,  even  of  their  defeat  and  flight — 
had  vanished  from  their  songs  and  leeends,  they 
would  be  found  bowing  down  in  fear  and  trembling 


to  a  little  aneient  wooden  wasp,  which  came  firom 
they  knew  not  whence,  and  meant  they  knew  not 
what,  save  that  it  was  a  very  **  old  fetish,"  a  *'  great 
medicine,"  or  some  snch  other  formula  for  express- 
ing their  own  i^orance  and  dread.  Just  so  do  the 
hiuf-«avage  natives  of  Thibet,  and  the  Irishwomen  of 
Kerry,  by  a  Strang  coincidence, — unless  the  ancient 
Irish  were  Buddhists  like  the  Himalayans, — tie  jost 
the  same  scraps  of  rag  on  the  bushes  round  just  tbe 
same  holy  wells,  as  do  the  Negroes  of  Central  Afirica 
upon  their  "  Devil's  Trees  " ;  they  know  not  why, 
save  their  ancestors  did  it,  and  it  is  a  charm  against 
ill-luck  and  danger. 

And  the  sacr^  tree  ?  That,  too,  might  undei^  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  minds  of  men.  Tbe  conquer- 
ors would  see  their  aboriginal  slaves  of  the  old  race 
still  haunting  tiie  tree,  making  stealthy  offerings  to 
it  by  night ;  and  they  would  ask  the  reason.  But 
they  would  not  be  told.  The  secret  would  be 
guarded, — such  secrets  were  guarded,  in  Greece, 
in  Italy,  in  mediaeval  France,  dv  the  superstitions 
awe,  the  cunning,  even  the  hidden  self-conceit,  of 
the  conquered  race.  Then  the  conquerors  would 
wish  to  imitate  their  own  slaves.  T\aey  might  be 
in  the  right  There  might  be  something  ma^eal, 
uncanny,  m  the  hollow  tree,  which  might  hurt  them ; 
might  be  jealous  of  them  as  intruders.  They,  too, 
would  invest  the  place  with  sacred  awe.  If  they 
were  gloomy,  like  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  the  East,  they 
would  invest  it  with  unseen  terrors.  They  would 
say,  like  them,  a  devil  lives  in  the  tree.  1£  they 
were  of  a  sunny  temper,  like  the  Hellenes,  they 
would  invest  it  with  unseen  graces.  AVhat  a  noble 
tree !  what  a  fair  fountain  hara  by  its  roots !  Sorely 
some  fair  and  graceful  being  must  dwell  therein,  and 
come  out  to  bathe  by  night  in  that  clear  wave. 
What  meant  the  fruit,  the  Sowers,  the  honey,  which 
the  slaves  lefl  there  by  night  ?  Pure  food  for  some 
pure  nymph.  The  wasp-gods  would  be  foi^tten,  — 
probably  smoked  out  as  sacrilegious  intruders.  The 
lucky  seer  or  poet  who  struck  out  the  fancy  would 
soon  find  imitators;  and  it  would  become,  afier  a 
while,  a  common  and  popular  superstition  that 
Hamadryads  haunted  the  hollow  forest-trees.  Naiads 
the  wells,  and  Oreads  the  lawns.  Somewhat  ^us, 
I  presume,  did  the  more  cheerful  Hellenic  myths 
displace  the  darker  superstitions  of  tbe  Pelasgi,  and 
those  rude  Arcadian  tribes  who  offered,  even  as  late 
as  the  Roman  Empire,  human  sacrifices  to  gods 
whose  original  names  were  forgotten. 

But  even  the  cultus  of  nymphs  would  be  defiled 
aflcr  a  while  by  a  darker  element.  However  fair, 
they  might  be  capricious  and  revengeful,  like  other 
women.  Why  not  ?  And  soon,  men  ^ng  out  into 
the  forest  would  be  missed  for  a  while;  they  had 
oaten  narcotic  berries,  got  sunstrokes,  wandered  till 
they  lost  their  wits.  At  all  events,  their  wits  were 
gone.  Who  had  done  it  ?  Who  but  the  nymphs  ? 
The  men  had  seen  someChing  they  should  not  have 
seen,  done  something  they  would  not  have  done; 
and  the  nymphs  had  punished  the  unconscious  rude- 
ness by  that  frenzy.  Fear,  everywhere  fear,  of  Na- 
ture,— the  spotted  panther,  as  some  one  calls  her, 
as  fair  as  cruel,  as  plavful  as  treacherous.  Always 
fear  of  Nature,  till  a  Divine  light  arise ;  and  show 
men  that  they  are  not  the  puppets  of  Nature,  hut 
her  lords ;  and  that  they  are  to  fear  God,  and  fear 
naught  else. 

And  so  ends  my  true  myth  of  the  wasp-tree.  Ko, 
it  need  not  end  there;  it  may  develop  into  a  ^et 
darker  and  more  hideoos  form  of  superstition,  which 
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Europe  has  often  seen,  which  is  common  now  among 
the  Negroes,  which,  we  ma^r  hope,  will  be  soon  ex- 
terminated. 

This  might  happen.  For  it,  or  something  like  it, 
has  happened  too  many  times  already. 

That  to  the  ancient  women  who  still  kept  np  the 
irrational  remnant  of  the  wasp-worship,  beneath  the 
sacred  tree,  other  women  might  resort ;  not  merely 
from  cariosity,  or  an  excited  imagination,  bat  from 
jcalonsy  and  revense.  Oppressed,  as  woman  has 
always  been  under  me  reign  of  brnte  force ;  beaten, 
outraged,  deserted,  at  best  married  against  her  will, 
she  has  too  oflen  gone  for  comfort  and  help — and 
those  of  the  very  darkest  kind  —  to  the  works  of 
darkness;  and  there  never  were  wanting — there 
are  not  wanting,  even  now,  in  remote  parts  of  these 
isles  —  wicked  pld  women  who  would,  by  help  of 
the  old  superstitions,  do  for  her  what  she  wishecl. 

Soon  would  follow  mysterious  deaths  of  rivals,  of 
husbands,  of  babes ;  then  rumors  of  dark  rites  con- 
nected with  the  sacred  tree,  with  poison,  with  the 
wasp  and  his  sting,  with  human  sacrifices;  lies 
mingled  with  truth,  more  and  more  confused  and 
frantic,  the  more  they  were  misinvestigated  bv  men 
mad  with  fear :  till  there  would  arise  one  of*^  those 
witch-manias  which  are  too  common  still  among  the 
African  negroes,  which  were  too  conmion  of  old 
among  the  men  of  our  race. 

I  say,  among  the  men.  To  comprehend  a  witch- 
mania,  you  must  look  at  it  as  (what  the  witch  liter- 
ature confesses  it  unblushingly  to  be)  man's  dread 
of  Nature  excited  to  its  hignest  form,  as  dread  of 
woman. 

She  is  to  the  barbarous  man — she  should  be 
more  and  more  to  the  civilized  man — not  only  the 
most  beautiful  and  precious,  but  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  of  all  natural  objects,  if  it  be 
only  as  the  author  of  his  physical  being.  She  is  to 
the  savage  a  miracle  to  oe  alternatcl  v  adored  and 
dreaded.  He  dreads  her  more  dehcate  nervous 
organization,  which  often  takes  shapes  to  him  de- 
moniacal and  miraculous ;  her  quicker  instincts,  her 
readier  wit,  which  seem  to  him  to  have  in  them 
somewhat  prophetic  and  superhuman;  which  en- 
tangle him  as  in  an  invisible  net,  and  rule  him 
against  his  will.  He  dreads  her  very  tongue,  more 
crushing  than  his  heaviest  club,  more  keen  than  his 
poisoned  arrows.  He  dreads  those  habits  of  secrecy 
and  falsehood,  the  weapons  of  the  weak,  to  which 
savage  and  degraded  woman  always  has  recourse. 
He  dreads  the  very  medicinal  skill  which  she  has 
learnt  to  exercise,  as  nurse,  comforter,  and  slave. 
He  dreads  those  secret  ceremonies,  those  mysterious 
initiations  which  no  man  may  witness,  which  he  has 
permitted  to  her  in  all  ages,  m  so  many —  if  not  all 

—  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  races,  whether 
Negro,  American,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Roman,  as  a 
homage  to  the  m^'sterions  importance  of  her  who 
brings  him  into  the  world.    If  she  turn  against  him 

—  she,  with  all  her  unknown  powers,  she  who  is  the 
sharer  of  his  deepest  secrets,  who  prepares  his  very 
food  day  by  day  —  what  harm  can  she  not,  may 
she  not  do  ?  And  that  she  has  good  reason  to  turn 
against  him,  he  knows  too  well.  What  deliverance 
is  there  from  this  mysterious  house-fiend,  save  brute 
force  ?  Terror,  torture,  murder,  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Woman  must  be  crushed,  at  all  price, 
by  the  blind  fear  of  the  man. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  I  shall  draw  a  veil,  for  very 
])ity  and  shame,  over  the  most  important  and  most 
significant  facts  of  this,  —  the  most  hideous  of  all 
human  follies.    I  have,  I  think,  given  you  hints 


enough  to  show  that  it,  like  ail  other  superstitions, 
is  the  child  —  the  last  bom  and  the  ugliest  child  — 
of  blind  dread  of  the  unknown. 


M.  VICTORIEN  SARDOU.* 

In  1855  or  '56  Dr.  P ,  my  fathcMn-law,  in- 
formed me  that  M.  Boudeville,  the  play-actor,  de- 
sired to  introduce  to  me  a  voung  man  of  great  talent, 
who  had  just  been  painfully  miutreated  by  the  pit  of 
the  Odeon  Theatre,  which  had  hissed  his  piece  un- 
mercifully. I  must  confess  this  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  M.  Boudeville's  name  mentioned.  My 
father-in-law  added :  **  M.  Boudeville  has  so  much 
confidence  in  this  young  man  that  he  will  willingly 
play  a  part  by  him,  when  he  makes  his  reappear- 
ance on  the  stage." 

The  ambition  of  the  young  man  of  talent,  whose 
aim  was  no  higher  than  to  write  a  part  for  M. 
Boudeville,  seemed  grovelling  to  me.  M.  Boude- 
ville was  an  actor  of  the  Odeon.  There  was  mixed 
up  with  the  matter  one,  perhaps  two,  actresses  of 
the  Odeon.  The  Theatre  of  the  Odeon  shines 
with  efiiilgence  in  M.  S.irdou's  past  life.  All  the 
fairies  who  patronized  his  cradle  belonged  to  the 
Odeon.  My  fktheivin-law,  who  was  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  M.  Sardou,  and  his  male  and  female  fiuries, 
does  not  owe  his  fortune  to  them. 

I  consented,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  the  young  au- 
thor, —  not  because  the  Odeon  patronized  him,  but 
because  I  have  never  been  able  to  refuse  some  audi- 
ences. M.  Sardou  himself  proved  unable  to  cure  me 
of  this  weakness,  althoucfa  he  did  inflict  on  me  once 
in  his  life  a  profound  and  grave  sorrow. 

So  one  night  M.  Boudeville  brought  him  to  us. 
M.  Boudeville  was  majestic  and  proud  of  his  func- 
tion; the  poor  little  fellow,  on  the  contrary,  was 
humble  and  sad. 

It  gave  one  a  chill  to  look  at  the  poor  little  fellow, 
so  lean  was  he.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  perfectly 
well.  I  was  touched  oy  the  respect  he  showed  At. 
Boudeville. 

As  I  write  these  lines  I  still  see  before  me  that 
arch  countenance,  in  which  there  was  pain,  discour- 
agement, and  will,  those  uneasy  eyes  which  are 
really  excellent,  and  which  seemed  to  me  near- 
sighted, those  admirably  shaped  features,  although 
rather  too  angular,  and  so  sharp  they  seemed  edged, 
and  which  made  one  glance  at  his  back,  which  nev- 
ertheless was  not  a  hunchback.  I  still  see  that  well- 
developed  forehead,  as  intelligent  as  can  be,  crowned 
by  the  finest  head  of  hair  I  have  ever  seen.  Tliere 
was  something  about  him  of  the  child  and  of  the 
very  old  woman.  It  was  pretty,  and  it  was  in  ruins. 
I  frankly  describe  my  first  impression.  I  looked  at 
him  with  nothinn^  but  the  novelist's  curiosity. 

I  felt  I  had  before  me  somebody. 

I  beg  M.  Boudeville's  pardon,  but  I  really  do  not 
mention  a  single  thing  he  said  or  did.  I  do,  how- 
ever, remember  the  pale  smile  which  lighted  up  the 
features  of  the  thin  little  fellow,  when  he  ventuml  on 
a  sober  and  dignified  allusion  to  his  recent  theatrical 
miscarriage.  The  smile  was  beautiful,  although  it 
revealed  fatal  teeth. 

All  this  took  place  in  my  father-in-law's  drawing- 
room.  I  made  M.  Sardou  go  down  into  my  study, 
—  a  laborious  retreat  which  is  often  closed  to  my 

*  Tbto  is  BO  amnalng  attack  npoa  the  dramatlG  author  npon 
whose  thimlders,  bj  cnmnon  consent,  Scribe^s  maotle  has  fallen. 
It  is  entitled  In  French  Jtfon  Intime^  which  ts  an  allusion  to  M. 
Sardou^s  play  Jfo»  IntimtM^  written  to  show  that  our  intimate  Mends 
are  our  worst  enemies. 
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best  friends,  but  whose  door  was  always  open  to  bim. 
I  put  him  at  ease  at  once,  and  questionea  him  as  my 
age  and  position  authorized  me  to  do. 

He  at  once  gave  me  to  understand  he  did  not 
phice  the  happmess  of  his  whole  life  in  writing  a 
part  for  M.  Boudeville.  I  approved  him  in  princi- 
ple, although  I  thought  he  exhaled  this  confession 
rather  too  quickly.  He  further  told  me  he  had  in  his 
writing-desk  a  play  in  three  acts  and  in  verse,  enti- 
tled Bernard  Palissy,  which  contained  the  results  of 
Profound  studies.  This  play,  and  the  researches  he 
ad  made  for  it,  evidently  engrossed  his  mind.  He 
was  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  in  talking  of 
enamels,  ceramics,  and  the  arts  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  had  before  me 
a  younff  scholar  who  had  wandered  into  the  path  of 
dramatic  literature.  Of  a  truth  there  is  something  of 
the  scholar  in  M.  Sardon,  —  he  is  a  man  of  books, 
who  almost  always  hunts  beyond  his  own  imagina- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  I  could  not  well  see  how  I  could  be 
useful  to  him.  This  thought  pained  me,  because  the 
lively  friendship  I  was  to  feel  for  him  was  on  the 
eve  of  springing  up. 

I  rather  abruptly  pushed  enamels  aside,  and  asked 
him,  "  What  do  you  want  to  write  with  me  ?  " 

He  replied,  "  A  drama." 

He  had  one  in  his  pocket. 

I  then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  angular  fine  writ- 
ing, which  is  a  most  astonishing  hieroglyphic  of  M. 
Sardou's  physical  and  moral  nature.  This  was  the 
second  doubtful  symptom,  nay,  the  third,  if  I  reckon 
the  way  in  which  he  dropped  writing  a  part  for  M. 
Boudeville.  I  have  some  faith  in  teeth,  having  at- 
tended Mme.  Waener's  school,  who  read  teeth  as 
Gall  read  the  skull,  and  as  Desbarolles  reads  the 
hand.  I  have  some  faith  —  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith — in  the  insight  handwriting  gives  of  character. 
As  for  the  third  symptom  —  the  way  M.  Sardou 
*♦  cut"  M.  Boudeville  —  our  whole  century  is  so  given 
to  **  cutting,"  it  has  been  obliged  to  forge  this  dis- 
agreeable word  to  characterize  itsel£  Let  us  be 
merciful. 

The  drama  M.  Sardou  had  in  his  pocket  was  good 
for  nothing.  He  reads  very  badly,  and  his  weak 
voice  soon  becomes  hoarse.  I  was  annoyed.  He 
saw  it.  He  quickly  rolled  up  his  manuscript,  and 
began  to  tell  me  what  he  had  been  unable  to  read  to 
me.  The  matter  changed  its  appearance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  his  drama  became  better;  but  the  details 
with  which  he  surrounded  it  kept  me  thenceforward 
under  a  charm. 

He  is  eloquent  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
it  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  it  is  not  with  his  own 
thoughts  he  is  eloquent  I  had  read  ever^'thing  he 
told  me  in  Cooper,  in  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  ana  in 
Gabriel  Ferry ;  nevertheless  it  seemed  original  to  me, 
so  adroitly  does  M.  Sardou  juggle  with  his  souve- 
nirs. He  is  the  man  who  does  nothing  but  borrow. 
He  borrows  as  the  generous  give,  without  counting. 
When  he  tried  to  vindicate  his  borrowing,  he  bor- 
rowed even  his  justification  for  borrowing.* 

I  hasten  to  add,  M.  Sardou  was  not  entirely  wrong 
in  his  borrowed  justification.  We  must  look  at 
things  as  they  are.  The  ^at  difiiculty  of  the  art 
of  the  theatre  is,  not  to  invent,  but  to  adapt  It 
would  be  wrong  in  a  novelist,  who  works  with  fi*ee- 
dom,  to  take  another  man's  idea  or  invention, — 
this  is  customary,  if  not  lawful,  on  the  stage.    In- 

*  When  M.  Sardou  was  charged  with  borrowing,  he  replied  :  "  I 
only  follow  the  example  Moli^re  set ;  and  he  said,  *  I  take  mjr  prop- 
erty whereyer  I  find  U.*  ** 


deed,  the  stage  has  never  done  otherwise  It  Etv 
on  accepted  tilings.  To  demonstrate  this,  IL  Sn^l 
dou  need  not  have  gone  up  as  far  as  Moiiiire,  i 
is  not  his  ancestor,  lie  had  but  to  appeal  to 
well-known  theories  of  M.  Scribe,  his  chu 
uncle-in-literature,  and  of  M.  Dennery,  his 
adroit  colleague.  The  moment  I  discovered  to 
high  a  degree  M.  Sardou's  conversation  ^l 
with  loans,  I  exclaimed  to  myself:  ^  Tu  Marcdlm^ 
eris  !  "    Here  is  a  dramatic  bud ! 

And  I  was  seized  with  a  vague  respect,  —  all  ^ 
us  are  prone  to  admire  the  qu^ties  we  lack.  I M 
not  remember  ever  to  have  borrowed  anything  torn 
anybody,  —  except  from  M.  Sardoo,  who  is  my  hat- 
efactor,  as  I  will  presently  confess. 

I  admired  not  only  the  unprecedented  power  d 
his  borrowing  faculty,  and  the  wealth  of  his  meouiT, 
I  was  still  more  struck  by  the  pressing,  abandai^ 
picturesque  skill  shown  by  the  dramatic  candidate 
m  sustaining  a  hopeless  cause.  What  a  man  of  Ii8e»> 
ness  I  what  a  splendid  amateur  of  self  I  what  ro»> 
viction  !  what  passion  I  He  acted  scenes  with  fosg 
characters  in  them,  assuming  every  attitude  reqmrei 
He  crawled  in  the  war-path  (his  drama  was  laid  b 
America) ;  scalped  some  pale-faces ;  burnt  soot 
wigwams ;  committed  suicide,  as  leading  yoang  maa: 
did  everything,  —  drew  the  scenery,  ananged  tfat 
practicables,  placed  the  furniture,  lighted  the  laop^ 
gave  parts  to  arm-chairs,  table,  cdo(S:,  tongs,  shared 
and  to  his  pocketrhandkerchief;  —  he  was  a  peifett 
deviL  The  whole  of  his  angular  body  labored,  tii 
voice  became  hoarse,  his  hair  dangled  in  his  paM 
face.  At  last  he  conquered  me,  which  is  not  r&j 
difficult.  I  was  completely  upset  I  was  aboot  t» 
tell  him^e  had  made  me  look  on  his  deaBooiacal 
mechanism  with  his  paternal  eyes,  when  he  enddesh 
stopped  at  the  most  exciting  moment,  to  say  coidlj  to 
me :  "  Reallv,  mv  mind  is  made  up ;  that  is  as  sbofH  i 
as  can  be.     We  11  write  something  else.** 

He  took  his  umbrella, — I  have  rarely  seen  iMit 
beautifiil  umbrellas  than  he  has,  —  thanked  me  Ssr 
my  kind  reception,  and  quitted  me.  I  looked  at 
him  firom  the  window  as  he  crossed  the  coort-pid 
He  carried  his  umbrella  nobly.  It  fitted  him  to  iX> 
The  devil  was  metamoiphosed  into  a  quiet  Httle 
fellow,  who  looked  a  little  musty  and  raletodinanA 
I  positively  remained  dazzled  by  all  theae  thisgi 
I  had  the  siCk-headache  which  Hofiman's  Tales  hria^i 
on.  I  slept  badly.  In  my  dreams  I  saw  Odeoai 
actresses  crying  their  eyes  out,  and  flayed  red  met 
brandishing  beautiful  umbrellais. 

The  second  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  M.  So^ 
dou,  he  came  at  my  hour  for  work.  I  so  inibnBe4 
him.  He  did  not  conceal  from  me  that  this  hour  wsa 
the  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  to  him, — so  I 
laid  my  work  aside.  He  was  from  thb  second  neet- 
ing  the  master  of  my  house,  and  he  ruled  in  a  inoit 
despotic  manner.  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  iieino- 
ate  that  the  evening  would  best  suit  me  as  the  Umeci 
our  meetings.  He  replied,  "  he  had  his  own  hafaife.* 
I  was  obliged  to  yielo. 

He  had  for  this  sort  of  thing  the  tyrannical  in- 
pudence  of  old  people ;  he  was,  as  far  as  other  tliii^ 
were  concemea,  a  mere  child,  but  without  mgesa- 
ousness.    I  well  know  who  was  the  model  from  vhick  | 
Fanfan  Benoiton  was  drawn.     He  was  v%rj  poiiie. 
even  quite  well-bred,  and  very  well  informed.   Be  • 
talked  gracefully,  was  quite  affectionate  when  be 
pleased,  and  he  spoke  in  excellent  terms  of  the  is- . 
fiuential  acqumntances  he  had  already  made,  saci 
as  Camille  Doucet,  Gustavo  Vaez,  and  Gevaert  h 
a  pecuniary  sense  I  lost  an  enormous  deal  of  time  it 
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these  long  conversations,  which  lasted  several  years. 
I  should  speak  falsely,  if  I  pretended  to  regret  them. 

M.  Samoa  taught  me  a  great  many  things  of 
which  he  himself  was  ignorant.  He  made  me  older. 
I  had  need  of  this  anticipation  of  the  effoct  of  years, 
despite  my  age.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  perfectly 
honest  man,  utterly  devoid  of  chivalrous  sentiments. 
He  never  deceived  me.  I  deceived  myself  about 
him.  I  was  angry  with  him  for  it  for  several  weeks, 
which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  my  resentment.  I  dare 
say  I  was  wron^.  I  retain  of  my  relations  with  him 
nothing  but  a  kmd  feeling,  curea  of  everything  like 
enthusiasm,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  still  astounded, 
— the  curiosity  of  my  first  meeting  with  him. 

He  brought  me  a  second  and  then  a  third  drama. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  written  any  more  dramas. 
I  have  recognized  in  some  of  his  numberless  success- 
ful pieces  sevend  ideas  which  were  familiar  to  me ; 
I  have  not  exposed  those.  Despairing  of  seeing 
him  bring  me  a  drama  which  could  be juayed,  I  re- 
lated to  him  The  Duke's  Motto,  which  1  then  had  in 
my  mind.  I  was  delighted  with  it.  We  worked 
on  it  for  years,  and  we  never  wrote  anything  to- 
gether but  The  Duke's  Motto.  I  cannot  say  what 
there  was  at  one  time  or  another  in  this  Duke's  Motto. 
It  was  a  world  in  itself.  The  manager  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theatre  refused  it  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  right  M.  Sardou,  it  is  true,  had 
not  then  all  the  talents  he  has  now,  but  even  then  he 
possessed  a  great  many.  However,  this  poor  drama, 
by  dint  of  bein^  written  and  rewritten,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  decrepitude.  It  quaked  from  top  to 
bottom  when  I  attempted  to  write  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel  for  Le  Sihcle,  I  had  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  freshness  of  my  original 
idea. 

After  the  novel  was  published,  M.  Sardou  and  I 
began  to  turn  it  into  a  play  at  the  recjuest  of  the 
manager  of  the  Gaiety.  In  the  mean  time  M  Sar- 
dou had  fought  and  won  his  first  battles.  When  M. 
Sardou  "begged  my  permission  to  abandon  me,"  our 
drama  was  completed,  at  least  thus  far :  M.  Sardou 
had  sketched  the  plot  of  his  part;  mine  was  written 
out  I  admit  my  part  was  worthless.  This  drama 
has  never  been  played.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  much  bolder  and  much  more  curious  than  the 
piece  written  by  M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  and  myself, 
and  which  was  played  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  The- 
atre. M.  Anicet  Bourgeois  has  no  need  of  my 
praises.  He  did  not  see  the  first  plot  of  the  piece. 
His  plot  was  perhaps  better  adapted  than  M.  Sar- 
dou's  and  mine  to  command  success  on  the  Boule- 
vard Theatres,  —  at  all  events  it  was  very  success- 
ful. 

I  said  Just  now,  in  speaking  of  M.  Sardou,  The 
Duke's  Motto  was  the  only  play  we  wrote  in  copart- 
nership ;  but  I  said  in  anotner  paragraph,  "  I  have 
recognized  in  some  of  his  numberless  successfiil 
pieces  several  ideas  which  were  familiar  to  me." 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  in  writing  The  Duke's 
Motto,  we  turned  over  mountains  of  ideas.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  a  piece  like  The  Duke's  Motto, 
for  four  or  five  years,  without  going  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  fi>rward,  back,  —  cverj-where.  On  our 
way  we  talked  of  writing  two  or  three  dozen  plays, 
ftnioug  which  I  must  mention  one  built  on  the  aston- 
ishing digressions  and  ramblings  of  our  joint  labor. 
M'  Bardou  is  my  benefactor  for  this  idea.  I  made 
use  of  :this  fancy  in  writing  two  chapters  of  Les 
Homts  Noirs,  which  I  composed  whde  laughing 
heartily. 

M.  sardou  said  to  me,  in  the  charming  good-na- 


tured way  he  sometimes  has, "  I  take  notes  of  every- 
thing. Do  not  be  afraid  of  forgetting  aught;  I  am 
the  cashier  of  our  firm."  I  hope  M.  Sardou  will  dis- 
cover no  bitterness  in  this  reminiscence.  I  have 
never  met  anything  in  his  works  which  can  be  called 
a  larceny  to  my  prejudice.  We  journeyed  together 
through  Edgar  roe's  Mathematics  long  before  M. 
Sardou  wrote  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche ;  we  dissected 
American  eccentricities  some  time  anterior  to  his 
play,  Les  Femmes  Fortes  ;  but  none  of  these  things 
were  my  own  property.  He  was  a  faithful  cashier ; 
besides,  perhaps  our  strong-box  did  not  contain  a 
great  desu  of  good  money. 

M.  Sardou  will  pardon  me  for  having  thrown  on 
paper  the  impressions  he  made  on  me  in  our  meet- 
ing, without  attempting  to  write  an  elaborate  study. 
I  might  have  made  these  impressions  piquant,  by 
touching  private  matters.  To  tell  the  trutli,  it  does 
happen  these  private  matters  reveal  a  singular  char- 
acter, and  chisel  deeply  the  profile  of  a  very  marked 
physiognomy.  But  I  search  m  vain.  I  can  no  longer 
find  in  my  breast  the  passion  which  may  excuse  the 
vigor  of  some  marks. 

Tor  some  time  I  thought  I  observed  with  a  hostile 
eye  the  brilliant  path  M  Sardou  struck  out  for  him- 
self in  life.  I  soon  discovered  I  was  mistaken.  I 
observed  his  progress,  —  that  was  all, —  and  the  at- 
tention I  gave  him  was  not  exempt  fVom  tenderness. 
One  always  loves  the  talents  one  saw  bud  and  bloom. 
In  my  opinion,  M.  Sardou  is  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  he  has  no  dash,  no  enthusiasm,  no  cordiality,  no 
youth.  He  is  wonderfully  adroit  in  his  selections, 
bold  with  calculation,  skilful  in  feigning  vehemence, 
and  he  attains  warmth  by  prodigies  of  cerebral  gym- 
nastics. The  hares  of  his  stews  arc  not  always  killed 
by  liim,  that  is  certain,  but  he  does  cook  them  deli- 
ciously,  and  if  among  the  hares  he  slips  in  —  the  arch 
knave  1  —  a  slice  or  two  of  Tom-Cat,  —  the  eaten 
clamor  for  more  of  the  same  sort,  for  'tis  served  up 
with  most  exquisite  spicins.  As  he  takes  his  mus- 
cade  *  wherever  he  finds  it,  he  spares  no  expense. 
He  has  whole  soup-pots  full  of  scraps,  to  which  he 
gives  a  definitive  form  by  dint  of  mind,  al^bra,  and 
sick-headaches.  If  he  wrings  his  withers,  it  is  never 
in  vain.  His  animated  briuiancy  is  rarely  natural, 
but  he  has  animated  brilliancy,  or  something  as 
much  like  it  as  two  drops  of  water  are  like  each 
other.  And,  after  all,  what  do  I  care  about  the 
way  in  which  the  whites  of  eggs  are  whipped,  pro- 
vided the  foam  be  made. 

It  is  true  enough  he  has  neither  the  dramatic 
breadth  of  Emile  Augier,  nor  the  terrible  science  of 
Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.,  nor  the  admirable  naturalness  of 
Theodore  Barri^re ;  but  his  successes  make  as  much 
noise  as  theirs,  and  his  failures  are  rarer  than  theirs. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  never  made  a  failure  since 
his  first  attempt,  whose  wounds  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  soo^e.  1  do  not  repeat  this  as  a  reproach  to 
M.  Sardou,  but  to  give  me  some  merit  in  posterity's 
eyes. 

I  believe  him  henceforward  safe  from  all  ship- 
wreck. Let  the  dramatic  ocean  be  ever  so  tempest- 
uous and  deep,  he  can  never  again  founder,  because 
he  sails  surrounded  with  corks,  india-rubber,  and 
bladders.  If  the  bladder  breaks,  the  corks  float,  and 
the  machine  continues  above  water.    I  have  seen 


*  Mu»eadg  hat  two  meanings  here,  which  moat  be  our  excoae 
for  translating  it  by  circumlm^ution :  It  means  both  nutmeg  and 
the  objeet  Joggled  by  sleight  of  hand  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  will  be  obsenred  M.  Feral  uses  HoUire^s  phrsse,  with  a  change 
which  denies  the  possession  of  property  to  M.  Sardou,  who  hail 
only  a  mountebanlc^s  muscodc. 
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this  happen  many  a  time,  for  I  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
go  and  applaud  my  ez-frieod  whenever  he  brings 
out  a  new  piece.  I  have  seen  something  else,  too, 
something  which  is  really  curious:  whenever  he 
does  well,  as  he  does  very  often,  the  public  are 
not  always  satisfied ;  but,  good  gracious !  when  he 
does  badly,  there  is  the  deuse  to  pay !  Each  of  the 
little  springes  he  sets  catches  the  audience  by  the 
neck.  There  is  no  mortal  man  who  has  so  heroi- 
cally divined  his  "  everybody." 

NO-  9999. 

"  You  are  goin^  to  Toulon  1 "  exclaimed  my  neigh- 
bor, the  avocat,  with  some  surprise. 

^*  I  am  going  there,  because  I  cannot  help  passing 
it,  unless  I  take  steamer  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles ; 
which  would  not  be  the  way  to  see  much  of  the 
country." 

^'  You  will  perhaps,  then,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bagne, 
the  only  one  now  existing  in  France  ?  " 

**  I  shall  try ;  although  it  must  be  a  painful  sight 
But  I  find  no  phase  of  numanity  uninteresting." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  for9at  (convict) 
there." 

"  A  letter  to  a  galley-«lave  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  He  is  a  person  in  whom  I  take  great  in- 
terest It  may  be  as  well  not  to  ^ve  you  any  writ- 
ten communication  to  the  man  himself,  as  it  would 
put  vou  to  the  trouble  of  getting  it  read  and  passed 
by  the  prison  authorities,  and  others  perhaps,  previ- 
ous to  presentation ;  but  I  will  put  ^ou  in  the  wav 
of  {(etting  at  him,  and  speaking  to  him.  You  shall 
be  introduced  to  one  of  his  patrons,  an  adjoint  of 
the  mayor." 

**  But  I  am  already  promised  an  introduction  to 
the  Prefet  Maritime." 

''  Capital !  With  that  backing  the  one  I  shall 
give  you,  vou  will  be  able  to  perfonn  an  act  of  char- 
ity. It  will  be  a  good  deed  on  your  part  Only 
put  yourself  in  his  place  —  " 

**  Much  obliged." 

**  And  think  how  gratified  you  would  feel  at  receiv- 
ing a  friendly  visit  from  without" 

*^  Is  he  one  of  your  clients,  this  worthy  for9at  ? 
One  of  the  innocents  whom  your  potent  eloquence 
has  failed  to  whitewash  ?  " 

**  No.  I  did  not  defend  him,  although  the  prison- 
er teas  well  defended." 

"  And  the  resulting  verdict  ?  " 

**  Guilty,  with  extenuating  circumstances.  The 
sentence,  Hard  labor  for  life." 

"  And  the  crime  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  to  me  whether  a 
crime  was  committed ;  secondly,  if  a  crime  there 
was,  I  believe  the  prisoner  innocent  of  it  There 
mighl  have  been  a  crime ;  but  he  was  not  the  guilty 
party.     The  imputed  offence  was  fratricide." 

*^  He  has,  therefore,  at  least  escaped  the  guillo- 
tine." 

**  Yes ;  and,  through  the  mitigation  of  our  law's 
severity,  he  was  also  spared  the  branding  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  letters  T.  F.  P.,  *  Travaux  Forces 
a  Perpetuity.'  But  in  this  very  place  where  we  are 
now  walking  up  and  down,  and  which  you  have 
called  our  town's  unroofed  saloon,  he  was  subjected 
to  an  infliction,  now  also  abolished,  namely,  an  hour^s 
public  exposure  on  a  scafibld,  as  infamous,  fratricide, 
and  civilly  dead." 

^*  And  probably  hooted  and  insulted  according- 

"  Exactly  the   contrary.     The  propriety  of  his 


attitude  and  behavior,  coinciding  with  the  general 
belief  of  his  innocence  and  pity  for  his  conseqoeni- 
]y  cruel  position,  gained  him  universal  s^-mpatby. 
Instead  of  harsh  words,  or  worse,  a  coUection  ci 
money  was  made  on  the  spot,  to  procure  him  com- 
forts during  his  journey  to  f  he  place  of  punishment* 

**  But  what  was  the  cause  ot  this  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  popular  feeling  and  the  jury's  verdict?  " 

"  Well ;  the  case  is  difficult  as  well  as  curioua,  and 
still  remains  in  some  measure  mysterious.  Yon  are 
aware  of  the  innumerable  and  bitter  disputes  occa- 
sioned in  France  by  the  minute  division  of  property. 
For  a  square  foot  of  ground,  for  half  a  tree,  for  a 
crumbling  mud  wall,  for  a  creaking  bit  of  furniture, 
sometimes  even  fi>r  a  few  pots  and  pans,  or  hali^ 
worn  clothes,  families  will  fall  into  variance.  This 
was  another  instance  of  quarrel  caused  by  a  trump- 
ery inheritance  unfurly  appropriated.  Alexandre 
Fourrier  and  his  elder  brother,  rierre  Francois,  each 
believed  that  the  other  had  ^t  more  than  his  share, 
and  consequently  indulged  m  very  unbrotherly  ex- 
pressions of  feeling.  Fran9ois  was  even  heard  to 
use  words  threatening  his  brother's  life.  'Mind 
what  you  are  about,'  he  said.  *  Je  te  tue ;  111  kill 
you.' " 

"  That  was  very  bad." 

*^Yes,  and  no.  Hard  words  break  no  bones. 
Hot-tempered  people,  under  provocation,  oiien  say 
more  than  they  have  the  slightest  intention  of  mean- 
ing. Listen  to  the  compliments  often  interchanged 
between  husband  and  wife  amongst  our  lower  classes, 
and  then  see  how  they  make  it  up  afterwards.  Par- 
ents, even  with  you,  sometimes  tell  their  children 
they  will  break  their  necks ;  and  yet  they  do  not 
break  them  the  more  for  that  I  hold  that  fran9ois*s 
*  je  te  tue '  was  not  a  bit  more  serious  in  its  real  pur- 
port." 

"  It  would,  nevertheless,  have  an  ugly  look  when 
proved  in  evidence." 

**True;  and  could  Francois  have  foreseen  the 
consequences,  he  would  have  curbed  hb  temper  and 
held  his  tongue.  Had  he  really  intended  to  commit 
the  murder,  he  would  have  refrained  firom  announ- 
cing that  intention." 

"  At  least,  it  was  a  great  imprudence." 

'^  Doubtless,  as  was  proved  by  the  event  Hie 
other  fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  procured  a  pistol,  which  he  constantly 
carried,  loaded,  in  his  pocket  One  evening  he  was 
found  lying  in  a  field,  close  to  a  half-open  gate, 
bleeding  to  death  from  a  wound  in  the  hip.  The 
pistol  in  his  pocket  was  dischai^ed.  Gamed  into 
the  house,  the  only  articulate  and  intelligible  words 
which  he  uttered  before  expiring  were  *  Gochon  de 
frere ! '  —  *  Pig  of  a  brother  I '  Those  words  were 
the  cause  of  Fran9ois's  condemnation." 

"  And  well  they  might  be." 

"  They  might  mere^'  be  the  delirious  expression 
of  his  habitual  train  of  thought  There  were  marks 
of  footprints  brought  as  evidence  against  Francois. 
His  counsel  insisted  that  the  shoes  in  question  should 
be  tried  on  the  father,  who  refused.  They  were 
tried  on  by  force,  and  found  to  fit  him  perfectly. 
After  Fran9ois's  condemnation  there  came  out  very 
grave  charges  against  the  father,  a  man  of  fierce 
passions  and  moody  temper.  The  whole  family 
were  tiirown  into  prison,  —  father,  mother,  sisters, 
and  all.  I  hold  that,  for  his  mother's  sake,  Francois 
had  said  nothing  against  his  father.  I  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  martpnr,  sacrificing  himself  and  let- 
ting matters  take  their  course  on  her  account  The 
father  hung  himself  in  prison." 
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«*  Very  strange  that,  if  be  hftd  done  no  wrong." 

'*The  family  were  immediatelv  set  at  liMrty. 
The  father's  suicide  was  construed  into  a  confession 
of  guilt.  From  that  moment  everybody  believed 
in  uie  innocence  of  the  convicted  prisoner.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  the  suicide  had  preceded  instead  of 
following  the  condemnation,  it  would  have  been 
productive  of  the  same  benefit  to  the  convict  as  it 
was  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  it  happened  too 
late.  Judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  could 
not  be  reversed.  He  was  first  sent  to  Brest,  where 
he  figured  under  the  singular  No.  of  888,550.  He 
is  now,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  Toulon.  By  great 
exertions  his  sentence  has  been  remitted  from  nard 
labor  for  life  to  a  limited  period,  —  an  immense  alle- 
viation. But  he  has  stiil  four  vears  to  remain  in 
confinement.  We  are  trying  further  to  diminish 
that.  As  to  the  labor,  he  has  been  relieved  of  it 
by  being  classed  with  the  '  incurables.'  See  him  at 
Toulon.    Your  visit  may  possibly  do  good.** 

Before  starting,  Fourrier's  mother  and  sister,  ap- 
prised of  my  intention,  came  to  meet  me  at  the  avo- 
cat's  house.  The  first,  a  hale,  apple-cheeked  old 
woman,  could  hardly  speak  for  emotion ;  but,  with- 
out asking  leave,  kissed  me  affectionately,  as  if  I 
were  her  child  himself.  The  sister,  a  tidy,  middle- 
aged,  hard-working  woman,  burst  into  tears  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  room,  seized  my  hand,  and  stam- 
mered out  as  well  as  she  could,  **  You  will  try  and 
see  my  brother,  then  ?  ** 

^  res ;  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  to  him." 

*^  O,  then,  give  him  this  from  me,"  aj^in  squeez- 
ing my  hand.  **  Tell  him  to  try  and  live  for  four 
years  longer.  Tell  him  that  we  only  live  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  back  again." 

A  flight  by  nul  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis;  a 
tramp  on  foot  over  Mont  Cenis;  another  railway 
flight  from  Susa  to  Turin  and  Genoa ;  a  scrimble- 
scramble  along  the  Comiche  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  wheels,  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  and  olive^lad  moun- 
tains to  the  right,  all  the  way  along ;  and  again  by 
rail  from  Nice  to  Toulon,  —  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance had  to  be  traversed  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
enjoyed ;  but  they  are  foreign  to  my  present  narra- 
tive, except  as  taking  me  to  Toulon. 

Often,  however,  my  enjojrment  was  dashed  with 
the  recollection  of  the  task  that  lay  before  me. 
Often,  without  even  shutting  my  eyes,  I  could  see 
the  mother's  attitude  of  helpteas  grief,  and  the  care- 
worn face  of  the  more  impulsive  sister.  Often  I 
wished  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 
What  a  fool  I,  a  foreigner,  had  been  to  undertake 
to  confront  official  formalities  and  impediments,  sure 
to  be  tiresome,  perhaps  unpleasant 

At  the  fourtn  station  from  Toulon,  reckoning 
eastward,  a  village,  Solli^Pont,  is  pointed  out, 
severely  ravaged  by  cholera,  brought,  my  infor- 
mant assures  me,  by  that  river, — that  quick-running 
stream  of  water  there. 

"Surely  not,"  I  obserred  in  surprise.  "The 
stream  would  rather  tend  to  keep  disease  away. 
The  stream,  no  doubt,  was  running  and  the  cholera 
raging  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  time ;  but 
one  was  hardly  the  cause  of  the  other." 

" O  yes  it  was;  else  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
bad.  The  living  were  insuflicient  to  bury  the  dead. 
They  were  obliged  to  get  volunteer  formats  firom 
the  Bagne  to  come  ana  dig  the  graves  and  put 
the  corpses  in.  They  behaved  ver^  well  indeed, 
those  for^its  did.  Not  a  bit  afraid.  And  they 
touched  nothing, — did  not  take  the  value  of  a  pin, 


— would  not  even  go  through  a  vineyard  without 
somebody  to  bear  witness  that  they  refrained  fW>m 
gathering  the  grapes.  The  pr^fet  complimented 
uiem  in  a  han£ome  speech,  praising  them  highly, 
and  holding  out  hopes  of  mitigation  of  their  sen- 
tences." 

"  Good !  I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  said.  And  then 
the  thought  occurred  that  poor  Fourricr  could  be 
none  the  better  for  the  circumstance.  The  favor 
intended  by  making  him  "  incurable  "  would,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  him  off  from  all  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing his  desire  to  be  useful  to  society.  It  would  be  a 
too  glaring  inconsistency  to  allow  a  prisoner,  privi- 
leged with  indulgences  on  the  ground  of  bodily 
infirmity,  to  go  and  merit  further  advantages  by 
performing  the  terrible  duty  of  interring  corpses 
infected  with  cholera. 

That  walking  over  Mont  Cenis  and  along  the 
Italian  coast  has  somewhat  shabbified  my  travelling 
attire.  I  had  not  baigained — no  tourist  does — for 
dust,  drenching  rain,  and  scorching  sunshine.  I  had 
had,  however,  a  taste  of  each.  At  Toulon,  with  the 
letters  I  have  to  deliver  and  receive,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  go  to  the  best,  that  is,  the  most  expen- 
sive, hotel.  And,  while  performing  the  part  of  roU- 
ing^tone,  I  have  gathered  no  moss  by  the  way  as 
yet  My  cash-ba^  is  growing  beautifully  less.  I 
know  no  banker  in  Toulon,  and  no  banker  knows 
me ;  and  I  have  to  get  back  again  as  well  as  I  had 
to  get  here.  A  new  suit  of  clothes,  therefore,  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  shall  do  very  well  as  I  am.  My 
hat,  too,  is  quite  passable,  only  the  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  chimney-pot  shows  a  slight  wound  on  its  epi- 
dermis. Nobody  in  the  streets  will  see  it ;  if  they  oo, 
no  matter.  While  making  a  call,  I  can  hold  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  oiemish.  Fresh  gloves  and 
my  Sunday  shoes  will  make  a  perfectly  presentable 
morning  costume.  Bien  gant^  et  bien  chauss^,  on 
va  partout.  Any  evening  invitation  must  perforce 
be  declined. 

Toulon  is  generally  a  busy  place,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  strangers,  illustrious  and  otherwise.  I  am  put 
into  a  first-floor  front  of  the  hotel,  a  chamber  for 
generals  and  plenipotentiaries.  The  master,  just 
returned  from  the  country  (the  son  came  in  next 
day,  and  the  wife,  I  think  the  day  after),  hands  me 
a  letter  with  a  very  official-looking  outside  aspect 
It  raises  me  in  his  opinion.  I  open  it.  It  encloses 
anotiier  addressed  to  the  Contre- Amiral,  then  acting 
Prdfet  Maritime.  I  am  in  for  it  now.  With  this, 
and  the  one  I  have  in  my»  pocket,  tiiere  is  no  decent 
loophole  for  retreat. 

''  At  what  o'clock  is  the  table  d*hdte  dinner  ?  " 

*'  At  six,  monsieur." 

At  six  I  enter  the  dinhig-room.  Nobody.  En- 
ter a  waiter.    "  Where  is  the  table  d'hdte  ?  '^ 

"  Here,  monsieur." 

**  And  the  people  who  dine  at  it  ?  " 

"  yitm,  monsieur/' 

*'  Give  me  some  dinner,  then.  Servo,  at  once, 
what  you  have  readiest  at  hand." 

As  soon  as  he  is  gone  a  passing  traveller  inquires 
in  an  undertone  for  news  of  **  the  malady."  Nobody 
mentions  cholera  to  ears  polite.  I  could  give  no 
news.  He  tied  his  comforter  round  his  neck,  bat- 
toned  his  paletot,  and  went  to  take  the  next  train. 

Next  morning  to  business  in  right  good  earnest, 
but  with  a  lingering  wish  to  avoid  the  jg^at  people, 
if  possible.  Doing  antechamber,  runmng  tiie  ^nt- 
let,  and  forcing  one's  way  through  porters,  sentinels, 
gendarmes,  door-openers,  clerks,  and  the  various 
safeguards  witii  which  authority  is  obliged  to  fence 


itself  in,  is  diatasteful  to  many  besides  myself.  The 
feeling  will  be  understood,  and  needs  no  explana- 
tion, t  will  first  deliver  my  letter  addressed  to  M. 
MarsoU^,  an  adjoint  to  the  mayor,  to  be  opened,  in 
his  iu)sence,  by  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Zurcner,  both 
men  of  letters,  who  write  excellent  books  in  collab- 
oration. 

I  find  the  house  with  difficulty.  My  driver  does 
not  seem  to  know  the  town,  and  this  is  outside  it. 
Is  he  one  of  the  strangers  arrived  to  replace  the  run- 
away population  ?  M.  MargoUd  is  absent,  M.  Zur- 
cher  not  A  tall,  handsome  man,  but  evidently 
suffering  from  illness,  receives  me  with  kind  and 
charmlnff  courtesy.  He  knows  Fourrier  and  his 
ttoiy  well,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  partial  remission  of  his  sentence.  He  himseu 
has  been  tormented  lately  with  neuralgic  pains,  but 
is  better  to-day.  He  will  take  me  to  Uie  admiral 
and  accompany  me  to  the  Bagne,  calling  for  me  at 
the  hotel  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Charming  1  Capital!  It  rolls  on  castors.  The 
thing  is  done.  The  influential  and  well-known 
Frenchman  taking  the  Englishman  under  his  wing, 
the  latter  will  have  only  to  walk  over  the  course 
and  fulfil  his  promise  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  call  on 
an  ordinary  ac(][uaintance.  Meanwhile,  shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  m  mine  inn  ?    I  do  take  it 

Nevertheless,  as  two  o'clock  draws  near,  I  be^n 
to  grow  a  little  fidgetty,  and  occupy  a  seat  outside 
the  hotel,  awaiting  my  benevolent  visitor.  Soon 
after  two,  instead  of  M.  Zurcher,  an  employ^  fix>m 
the  Maine,  in  natty  uniform,  draws  near ;  and,  as- 
certaining who  I  am,  delivers  a  letter.  It  was  not 
exactly  that  which  I  wanted,  although  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  nothing.    M.  Zurcher  writes  that  his 

Sains  have  returned,  and  compel  him  to  keep  house ; 
e  encloses  a  letter  to  the  commissaire  of  the  Bagne. 
With  that,  and  what  I  have  besides,  I  shall  make 
my  way  easily,  he  says. 

Shall  I  ?  There  is  no  help  for  it,  if  I  shall  not 
To  the  admiral  at  once.  I  shall  find  him,  they  tell 
me,  at  the  Majority,  or  Etat-Mijor  de  la  Marine.  I 
do  not  find  him.  He  is  not  there,  but  at  the  Pre- 
fecture. There,  I  am  introduced  into  an  antecham- 
ber occupied  by  an  aide-de-camp  and  some  naval 
officers  pacing  to  and  fix>,  as  if  they  were  on  a  quar- 
ter-deck. Great  politeness.  My  letter  is  sent  in, 
and  before  many  minutes  I  am  admitted  to  the 
presence. 

**  You  are  recommended  by  one  of  my  oldest  com- 
rades," said  the  admiral,  with  unaffected  good  na- 
ture ;  **  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

I  explain  that  I  wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
Bagne,  and  especially  to  speak  to  the  format  Fourrier. 

"Certainly."  Addressing  the  aide-de-camp, 
"Write  a  request  to  the  comnussaire  that  Mon- 
sieur may  see  the  Baene  and  Fourrier.  Only,  you 
know,  if  he  is  under  lock  and  key,  be  will  not  be 
visible  to  anybody.** 

The  dungeons  at  the  Bagne  for  refractory  sub- 
jects (indocdes)  are  said  to  be  something  terrible. 
it  is  stated,  that,  if  they  were  shown,  their  continu- 
ance would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion. 
And  yet  there  must  be  same  means  of  preventing 
criminals  firom  having  their  own  way  m  further 
criminality.  In  any  case,  neither  those  cells  nor 
their  occupants  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

*'I  do  not  think  that  probable,^  I  interposed. 
«  He  has  never  incurred  a  single  day's  punishment" 

"  So  much  the  better;  you  will  be  able  to  see  him, 
then.  I  remember  hearing  him  mentioned  befi)re. 
He  seems  to  have  fiiends  who  take  interest  in  him.'* 


At  that  moment,  I  noticed  the  direcUon  of  the 
admiral's  eye.  It  glanced  at  the  wound  on  my  hai, 
which  I  had  clean  forgotten.  _  Not  being  a  diploma- 
tist, I  fear  my  face  betrayed  some  slight  symptom  of 
mortification. 

Smiling,  he  added  that  I  was  to  take  to  the  Etai- 
Major  an  order  to  visit  the  arsenal,  which  contains 
the  Bagne  within  its  walls.  There,  they  would  give 
me  a  "  planton,"  or  sailor  attendant,  to  conduct  me 
to  the  commissaire  of  the  Bagne. 

The  audience  is  at  an  end.  Thanks  to  the  admi- 
ral's firank  and  simple  manners,  it  has  passed  ofi'much 
more  agreeably  than  I  anticipated.  I  retire  with  the 
aide-de-camp,  who  writes  the  necessary  orders,  and 
dismisses  me  with  perfect  courtesy.  I  go  to  the 
Majority.  They  give  me  my  planton,  and  we  enter 
the  gates  of  the  arsenal  together. 

mthin  the  arsenal  is  a  busy  scene,  resembling 
other  dockyards  and  arsenala,  except  for  the  presence 
of  the  fbr9ats  peribnmng  various  slavish  worx.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  cheerful  spot  to  labor  in.  There  are  trees 
and  water,  air  and  sunshine,  glimpses  of  the  town 
through  the  arsenal  gates,  with  the  mountains  be- 
yond all  towering  in  toe  distance.  It  is  a  labyrinth 
of  long  ranges  otbuildings  and  naval  stores,  through 
which  a  stranger  trying  to  thread  his  way  would  find 
himself  incessantly  cut  off  by  water.  For  necessaiy 
daily  communication,  there  are  slight  wooden  bridges 
and  ferry-boats  worked  by  for9at8.  But  for  the  shame 
and  the  public  exposure,  I  should  say  that  a  convict 
would  greatly  prefer  this  place  to  penitentiaries,  or 
any  other  form  of  isolated  confinement 

Nor  do  the  fi>r9at8  all  look  wretched.  They  crowd 
their  carts  over  brid^  with  a  run  and  a  laugh.  They 
wear  their  irons  "  with  a  difference."  The  ordinary 
set  of  culprits  are  riveted  two  smd  two,  never  sepa- 
rating, day  nor  night  ^^  Eprouvds,"  tried,  weU-con- 
ducted  prisoners,  carry  their  irons  singly,  with  no 
human  dog  attached  to  them.  Hie  costume  is  hide- 
ous :  red  cap,  red  vest,  and  trousers  of  a  frightfully 
ugly  yellow.  Of  the  three  primitive  colors,  yellow 
is  the  least  pleasing  to  many  eyes.  Yellow  noweis 
(except  in  species,  as  the  rose,  where  that  hoe 
is  a  rarity)  are  less  sought  for,  I  think,  than  blue 
and  red.  But  then  also  tnere  are  good  yellows  and 
bad  yellows.  The  for^t's  yellow  has  a  bright,  star- 
ing, glaring,  vulgar  tinge,  which  catches  the  eye  like 
a  sign-post  or  a  personal  deformity,  and  is  suggestive 
of  pestilence,  poisonous  plants,  moral  jaundice,  and 
everything  else  that  is  corrupt  and  offensive.  A 
prisoner,  who,  like  a  bad  shilling,  comes  back  to  the 
Basne  after  being  dischaiged,  is  distinguished  by  ons 
yellow  sleeve  disnonorably  contrasting  with  his  red 
vest ;  after  a  second  relapse,  by  two.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  third  arm  is  required  to  display  a  tripte 
badge  of  disgrace.  A  green  cap  msirka  prisonen 
sentenced  for  life. 

My  planton  is  an  active,  obliging  little  fellow, 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  {>robably  not  deaf  to  the  re- 
marks of  visitors.  Anxious  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
place,  he  would  show  me  the  Taureau,  submarine 
steam-ram,  which  is  to  rip  open  ships*  bellies  under 
water,  as  the  rhinoceros  aisembowels  his  antagonists 
when  he  catches  tiiem  on  his  nasal  horn.  A  g&i^ 
of  formats  passes  us,  showing  their  naked  heads  in 
profile.  What  a  lot  to  £n^ten  a  phrenologist!  I 
had  already  noticed  some  not  at  all  bad  faces,  but 
these  heads  present  everything  that  is  exa|^rated 
and  unbalanced  in  cranial  form. 

M  Have  you  many  educated  persona  here  ?  "  I  ask. 

'*  Plenty ;  bankers,  advocates,  huissiers,  notaries, 
priests.    At  the  bazaar,  where  things  made  by  the 
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forcate  are  sold  fi>r  their  benefit,  you  will  find  exceed- 
ingly well-mannered  indlvidaals." 

*^  We  must  reserve  that  and  other  things  for  to- 


X  am  naturally  anxious  to  set  at  Fourrier,  and 
give  my  companion  a  sketch  of  his  story.  He  listens 
Attentiyely.  No  harm  will  be  done  if  he  reports  it 
Xliere  is  no  appearance  of  being  so  near  a  prison. 
Nothing  announces  the  home  of  criminals,  most  of 
iprl&om  have  lost  all  hope  on  earth.  A  high-arched 
"^rooden  bridge  is  the  isthmus  which  conducts  from 
^lie  arsenal  to  the  peninsula  and  the  floating  islands 
€>€  punishment.  The  site  of  the  locality,  amidst  blue 
"^raiters  and  clear  skies,  would  of  itself  give  you  any 
otlier  idea  than  that  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
^wickedness.  So  little  has  the  Bagne  the  aspect  of 
a  prison,  that  you  are  inside  it  befi>re  you  are  aware. 
You  simply  behold  building?  covering  a  large  space 
of  ground,  widespread  and  rambling  rather  than 
lofty,  with  little  to  indicate  their  jpurpose. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  now,  is  to  present  my- 
self to  the  commissaire  and  obtain  hb  countenance. 
I  am  ushered  to  an  upper  room,  where  I  find  a  gen- 
tleman in  quiet  but  nandsome  uniform,  behind  a 
most  business-looking  library  table.  He  receives 
me  politely,  but  in  Uie  way  in  which  you  receive 
people  when  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
they  are  come  about.  He  takes  my  letters,  retires 
to  the  recess  of  a  window  to  read  them,  and  returns 
fvith  an  altered  countenance  and  manner. 

"  You  are  quite  en  regie,  monsieur,"  he  cordially 
observes. 

I  bow,  as  in  duty  bound. 

"  Perfectly  en  regie.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.  Monsieur  Asterisk,  if  you 
please ! " 

Monsieur  Asterisk  answers  his  superior's  summons. 
He  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  broad,  pale,  colorless 
face,  and  a  subdued  expression  of  great  intelligence. 
"  Monsieur  is  an  Englishman,"  continues  the  com- 
missaire,  ^^well  recommended,  who  desires  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  Bagne,  and  also  to  speak  with 

No. let  me  see,"  referring  to  the  letter,  "  with 

No.  9999.    You  will  please  give  him  a  competent 
guide." 

«' Ah,  No.  9999!"  said  M.  Asterisk,  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling  to  consult  his  memory.  **No. 
9999  is  Fournier." 

'*  Extraordinary  ! "  obsiBrved  the  chief.  "  I  have 
only  to  name  a  number,  and  you  at  once  name  the 
party  belonging  to  it." 

'*  After  so  many  years  of  service,!  have  naturally 
acquired  the  faculty,"  M.  Asterisk  modestly  replies. 
"  The  gentleman  can  easily  see  the  Bagne  and  also 
speak  with  Fournier." 

"  His  name  is  Fourrier,"  I  interposed,  "  Pierre 
Francois ;  in  the  Salle  des  Incurables." 

**  The  same.  But,  I  beg  pardon,  he  is  Fournier ; 
has  always  been  Fournier  at  the  Bagne." 

With  so  important  and  well-memoried  an  official 
it  was  not  worth  disputing  about  a  letter ;  so  I  ac- 
quiesced in  his  orthogra]£y,  and  prepared  to  take 
my  leave. 

**  Tell  Fournier  to  be  in  readiness^  You  can  now 
visit  all  you  require  "  said  the  commissaire,  with  a 
courteous  smile.  "  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  M. 
Zurcher.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  better 
health." 

Here  let  me,  once  for  aU,  testify  to  the  polite  and 
obliging  treatment  which  I  met  with  from  every  one 
with  whom  I  had  to  do  at  Toulon. 
With  an  adjutant,  therefore,  added  to  my  plan- 


ton — quite  a  suite  —  I  commence  my  round  of  in- 
spection, which  must  be  briefly  described.  A  long 
room,  lodging  some  two  hundred  convicts,  but  foi 
its  extreme  cleanliness  and  one  or  two  minor  acces- 
sories, might  be  taken  for  a  wild  beasts'  den.  It  is 
all  bars,  and  bolts,  and  boards.  Amongst  those  ac- 
cessories are,  at  the  further  end,  a  crucifix,  to  re- 
mind the  guilty  in  this  world  of  the  Saviour  who 
died  to  redeem  them  in  the  next,  and  a  letter-box ; 
for  the  prisoners  have  free  permission  to  write  to 
their  friends,  subject,  of  course,  to  perusal  before 
posting.  Nor  is  reading  forbidden,  in  some  wards 
at  least ;  Victor  Hugo's  "  Misdrables  "  having  been 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  The  entrance  door 
of  this  room  is  rormed  of  iron  bars,  resembling  an 
extrarstrong  park  gate;  so  that  even  when  shut 
everything  that  passes  inside  is  visible  to  the  guards 
without  The  hied  is  a  long  wooden  bench  slightly 
raised  at  the  head,  whose  surface  is  softened  or  a 
slight  mattress  for  the  ^prouves  only.  One  blanket 
is  the  covering ;  but  Toulon,  be  it  remembered,  is 
in  the  south.  At  the  bed's  head  are  placed  tiie  ra- 
tions of  black-brown  bread  allowed  to  each  individ- 
ual. All  along  the  foot  runs  an  iron  bar,  to  which 
the  chains  are  listened  when  their  wearers  retire  to 
rest 

There  is  a  Salle  des  Blesses,  a  ward  fen-  the 
wounded,  —  and  how  they  get  wounded  is  oflen 
known  only  to  the  for9ats  themselves.  There  is  a 
bath-room,  a  kitehen,  and  besides  that  a  much 
larger  and  better  kitehen  fbr  the  hospital,  where  the 
coi^Ling  is  suj^erintended  by  worthy  self-denying 
Sisters  of  Chanty. 

That  door  opposite  leads  out  of  the  Salle  des  In- 
curables. Foumer  is  coming  out  to  meet  us.  Would 
I  like  to  see  the  hospital  first  ?  It  is  only  up  this 
flight  of  steps.  Certainly.  Verv  well ;  he  can  wait 
a  lew  minutes  at  the  bottom.  The  pans  I  notice  on 
the  steps  contain  disinfectant  substances ;  for  ^'  the 
malady  "  has  not  spared  the  Bagne.  The  hospital, 
roomy,  airy,  light,  is  the  acme  of  neatness  and  clean- 
liness. Not  a  trace  of  offensive  smell  perceptible. 
True,  the  patients  are  not  numerous.  One,  an  Arab, 
sitting  up  m  bed  to  eat  some  soup,  has  the  eyes  of  a 
wild-cat  caught  in  a  trap  staring  out  of  his  neshless 
face.  The  sneets  are  as  white  as  you  would  wish 
for  yourself;  but  there  is  still  the  chain  fastening  the 
sick  man  to  his  bed.  It  quits  him  only  when  he 
ceases  to  breathe. 

Down  stairs  again  to  find  my  man.  That  must 
be  he,  pale,  thin,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
surrounded  by  a  throng.  Thero  is  quite  a  concourse 
of  people  of  all  sorts ;  other  for9ats,  douaniers,  em- 
ploy^, and  I  know  not  what,  besides  ourselves. 
Confidential  talk  is  impossible,  and  I  must  shape 
the  interview  accordingly. 

Some  people  have  real  hcea,  others  have  only 
facial  masks ;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  distinguish  which 
is  a  face  and  which  is  only  a  mask  put  on.  The  in* 
dividual  before  me  has  a  face ;  ana  on  it  is  written 
unmistakably,  *^ Misfortune,  when.it  cannot  be  got 
over,  must  be  borne.  I  will  go  through  with  this, 
bearing  it  patiently,  though  sorrowfully."  He  trem- 
bles with  emotion. 

(Another  pur  of  e^es  and  ears  afterwards  informed 
me  that,  while  I  was  in' the  hospital,  the  other  for^ts 
were  at  him  with  "  Come,  Fourrier,  pack  up  yonr 
things!  You  are  going  away  at  last  Here  is  a 
great  man  come  to  let  you  out.  Make  up  your  bun* 
ale  as  fast  as  you  can  I "  and  such  like  teasing 
speeches.) 

"  You  are  Fourrier? *  I  said. 
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**  Yes,  monsieur,  I  am." 

^  I  should  have  known  you  from  your  likeness  to 
your  sister.  When  I  lefl,  she  and  your  mother  were 
well.    They  beg  you  to  be  patient  for  their  sakes." 

The  poor  man  bowed  his  head. 

"  The  mayor  of  your  village  instructs  me  to  say 
that  when  you  return  you  will  be  well  receired  and 
find  plenty  of  employment." 

He  looked  up,  touched  by  the  assurance,  but  also, 
I  fear,  a  little  disappointed,  having*  probably,  hdped 
for  still  better  news.  The  curious  group  showed  no 
signs  of  retiring,  so  I  determined  to  make  what  use 
I  could  of  their  presence. 

*'  And  Maitre  Le  Beau,"  I  continued,  raising  my 
voice  and  looking  round,  "  a  distinguished  advocate, 
who  has  carefully  followed  your  case  from  the  out- 
set, is  convinced  of  your  innocence,  —  that  you  did 
not  commit  the  crime  for  which  you  are  detained 
here." 

SensaUon  amongst  the  bystanders. 

^  I  never  did  any  harm  to  any  one,"  was  all  he 
answered,  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

^  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  before  I  leave  ?  " 
•  "  Nothing,  monsieur/' 

**  I  shall  see  your  mother  and  your  sister  on  my 
return.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  me  to  say  to 
themr' 

**  Nothing,  monsieur." 

^*  Good  by,  then,  till  we  meet  again." 

I  subsequently  learned,  through  a  letter  to  my 
friend,  that  he  had  a  deal  to  say,  out  refrained  from 
saying  it  for  fear  of  the  surveillance  of  spies  and  in- 
formers. Possibly,  at  the  Bagne,  the  slightest  whis- 
per is  re-echoed  to  a  distance  wiUi  the  loudness  of  a 
speaking-trumpet. 

When  about  to  retire,  I  remember  the  sister's  re- 

2uest  to  pass  on  to  the  brother  her  shake  of  the 
and.  Impossible.  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
do  it  His  innocence  had  not  yet  been  officially  ac- 
knowledged. And,  if  I  had,  it  might  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  Suspicion  there  is  easily  ex- 
cited. I  had  permission  to  speak  to,  but  not  to  con- 
vey anything  to  him.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
to  escape  that  very  morning.  Had  I  not  seen  a 
guardian  examine  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  a  tr- 
eat's wooden  shoe,  as  he  returned  from  work  ?  So 
I  cast  a  last  look  at  the  pale-faced  man,  and  leave 
the  lookers-on  to  make  their  comments  and  guesses. 
"  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  see  ?  "  the 
adjutant  obligingly  wquires. 

*Vl  thank  you,  no ;  no  more  to-day."  So  I  slowly 
make  my  wav  out  of  the  Bagne,  and  relieve  my  chest 
with  a  long,  long  breath. 

P.  S.  A  petition  has  since  been  sent  to  the  min- 
ister that  Fourrier  should  be  medically  examined 
and  his  condition  reported  on.  He  has  been  exam- 
ined, and,  according  to  the  report,  he  is  a  walking 
complication  of  disease,  a  phenomenon  of  morbid 
affections.  One  would  say  the  only  wonder  is  how 
a  creature  so  afflicted  can  continue  to  live.  His 
vital  spark  must  be  unusually  hard  to  extinguish. 
He  would  be  worth  enjgagement  by  a  medical  lec- 
turer as  an  encyclopasdic  Ulustration  of  human  com- 
plaints I 

But  is  such  an  invalid  worth  keeping  in  prison  ? 
No.  All  he  is  good  for  is  to  consume  wholesome 
food,  puzzle  the  doctors,  and  give  worthy  jailers  the 
trouble  of  locking  him  up.  He  is  just  as  well  out- 
side as  indoors.  You  may  as  well  let  him  go  for  a 
poor  broken-down,  good-for-notliing  encumbrance. 
DQch  is  the  train  of  reasoning  which  would  seem  to 
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be  implied  by  the  petition  and  the  consequent 
port. 


Second  P.  S.  Returned  some  weeks  horn  my 
travels,  I  hear  a  rattling  knock  at  mv  door ;  not  at 
all  like  a  French  knock  (though  it  is  one),  but  a 
triumphant  imitation  of  an  English  rat-tat-too.  I 
peep  out  of  window,  Uke  Shakespeare's  apothecary, 
to  put  the  question,  *^  Who  knocks  so  loud  ?  "  Be- 
hold !  It  is  No.  9999,  loose,  free,  at  large,  come  to 
return  my  visit,  and  conducted  hither  by  my  firiend 
the  avocat  We  last  met  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  here  he  is  within  sight  of  the  Englidi 
Channel.  He  has  been  '*  graci^"  pardoned  by  tbe 
Emperor.  But,  that  the  sacredness  of  a  sentence 
once  pronounced  may  suffer  no  diminuation  of  pre»- 
tige,  he  is  at  liberty  under  the  survciUance  of  the 
police.  A  residence  is  assigned  to  him,  —  the  very 
place  where  he  wishes  to  dwell.  I  wonder  bow  he 
contrives  to  walk  without  irons  afler  having  worn 
them  for  two-and-twenty  years ;  and  I  must  ask  him 
how  he  liked  his  first  night  in  a  bed  between  a  pair 
of  sheets. 

Third  P.  S.  This  is  a  true  stoij,  and  not  a  subtle 
fiction  of  the  brain.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  9S99 
is  the  actual  number  the  convict  bore,  and  not  an- 
other form  of  *  *  *  *  He  is  living  happily,  in  the 
solid  flesh,  and  not  in  your  imagination  merely,  with 
a  real  mother  and  a  real  sister,  whose  real  chddien, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  are  now  the  objects  of  his 
affection. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  MOT,  attributed  to  a  well-known  capitalist  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  in  reference  to  the  Emperor's  late 
speech  at  Auxerre,'^is  now  circulating  in  Paris  among 
tiie  classes  opposed  to  war.  It  is  that  the  Emperor 
,  has  carried  deceit  to  such  a  point  of  refinement  that 
one  cannot  even  believe  the  contrary  of  what  he 
says. 

Fraser  says  of  "  Ecce  Homo  " :  **  It  does  not,  in 
our  judgment,  show  anv  considerable  range  or  depth 
of  study.  The  book  is  a  novel  —  and  not  a  good 
novel — under  a  critical  disguise.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  written  by  a  sheep  in  wolTs  cloth- 
ing." 

M.  NoDRL,  BO  well  known  for  his  researches  on 
nitro-glvcerine,  denies  that  ^is  agent  was  the  cause 
of  the  late  terrible  explosion  at  v}olon.  He  states 
that  the  blasting  oil  reauires  a  temperature  of  300^ 
before  exploding,  and  that  had  it  been  on  board  tbe 
vessel  which  was  recently  destroyed,  it  would  have 
blown  the  bottom  out,  a  result  which  did  not  occur. 

The  Spectator  says  there  is  goinfi^  to  be  a  scar- 
city of  ivory.  The  aemand  for  Sheffield  alone,  it  is 
said,  now  lulls  20,000  elephants  a  year,  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  the  animal  does  not  multiply  very 
fast  An  American^  firm  has  offered  a  leward  of 
£1,000  for  an  effective  substitute,  especially  for  bd* 
Hard  balk,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  may  be  fbnnd, 
though  the  toughness  and  duFability  of  ivory  are 
qualities  it  is' difficult  to  communicate.  Civilisation 
would  not  lose  much  if  the  supply  ceased,  but  art 
would. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Notol  Witnes$  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  new  hymn-book  iR^ch 
Dr.  Colenso  has  published,  with  the  view  of  shutting 
out  the  use  of  *^  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  he 
has  carefully  mutilated  the  hymns  whenever  in  the 
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originals  he  found  the  words  "  Jesus  "  and  "  Christ." 
"  God  "  is  substituted  for  the  latter,  and  wherever 
cither  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  colorless  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  vekve  is  omitted  altogether.  The  corre- 
spondent believes  that  the  alterations  are  signifi- 
cant of  Dr.  Colenso's  change  into  pure  Deism. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  cemetcr}',  of  the  pagan  period, 
and  of  considerable  extent,  near  Market  ilarbor- 
ough,  in  Leicestershire,  England,  has  been  lately 
the  soene  of  extensive  excavations,  which  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of  the  usual  objects, 
such  as  spear-heads,  knives,  umbos  of  shields,  beads, 
etc.,  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves.  Among  them 
"was  found  a  fine  example  of  the  double-edged  Teu- 
tonic sword,  thirty-four  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  rather  more  than  two  inches  broad.  The 
graves  were  laid  in  rows,  disposed  east  and  west, 
with  the  feet  towards  the  east. 

The  French  papers  speak  of  a  new  system  of  em- 
balming, the  invention  of  M.  Audigier.  It  difiers 
from  the  s^'stems  hitherto  in  use  in  the  manner  of 
introducing  the  preservative  liquid.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  make  incisions  in  the  body  for 
this  purpose,  but  M.  Audigier  introduces  it  by  the 
mouth,  and  also  rubs  the  skin  with  a  vegetable  pow- 
der imprcgnatod  with  the  same  liquid.  The  latter 
part  or  the  process  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  embalming  may  be  performed  after  the  body  has 
been  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  official  report  states 
that  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  boaics  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  process  were  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  the  flesh  having  become  as 
hard  as  wood. 

AxOTHBR  book  for  **  advanced  thinkers,"  as  they 
are  styled, — those  who  read  such  works  as  Profes- 
sor Benan's  "  Les  ADdtres,**  and  the  recently-pub- 
lished, mysterious  **  Kcce  Homo,"  —  is  announced 
for  immediate  publication.    The  title  is  ^*  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  the  Pagan  —  or  False — Christ  of  the 
Third  Century,"  an  essay,  by  Albert  Bdville,  D.D., 
friend  and  literary  associate  of  Professor  Renan,  and 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  in  Rotterdam.    The 
txx>k  relates  the  attempt  made  to  revive  Pa^nism 
in  the  third  century  by  means  of  a  false  Christ 
^*  The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,"  it  is 
stated,  "  are  ahuost  identical  with  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive.    Apollonius  was  bom  in  a  mvstenous  way, 
about  the  same  as   Christ.    Like  Uim,  he  went 
through  a  period  of  preparation ;  afterwards  came 
a  passion,  then  a  resurrection,  and  an  ascension. 
The  messengers  of  Apollo  sane  at  his  birth,  as  the 
angels  did  at  that  of  Jesus.     He  was  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  thoueh  always  engaged  in  doin^ 
good.     He  went  fh>m  place  to  place,  accompanied 
by  his  fiivorite  disciples ;  passed  on  to  Rome,  where 
Domitian  was  seeking  to  kill  him,  just  as  Jesus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  to  certain  death.    In  many 
other  respects,  the  parallel  is  equally  extraordina* 
rj'." 

This  Saturday  Review  is  very  severe  upon  Mr. 
Buskin's  new  volume,  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive." 
It  closes  a  long  criticism  on  the  book  with  this  par- 
agraph :  "  The  delicate  Socratic  irony  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold  is  so  excellent  a  master  may  do  something 
to  open  our  eyes  to  our  national  weaknesses.  But 
the  arrogant  injustice  of  Mr.  Buskin  excites  a  natu- 
ral reaction,  and  the  people  who  might  have  been 
wholesomely  affected  by  a  substantiafly  just  remon- 
strance against  the  too  sordid  leanings  of'^the  modem 
spirit,  however  sternly  and^  scorafuOy  it  might  have 
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been  worded,  aiiB  simply  disgusted  by  a  long  string 
of  egregious  exaggerations  put  into  fine  sentences. 
Nothing  can  be  further  fixun  oar  desire  than  to  pipe 
an  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  self-gratulation 
which  members  of  Parliament  and  newspaper  writers 
are  forever  singing  in  the  public  ear,  or  else  we  might 
dwell  on  a  contrast  between  England  in  1 866  and 
England  in  1766,  or  England  in  1666.  But  the 
stock  of  happiness  is  still  low  enough,  and  too  low. 
The  prevalent  ideas  are  susceptible  of  almost  im- 
measurable elevation,  the  prevalent  practices  of  an 
almost  indescribably  closer  approximation  to  even 
a  commonplace  ideal.  The  cnuv  comfort  is,  that  so 
manv  men  are  found  in  all  orders  of  activity — in. 
theology,  in  legislation,  in  pure  thought,  in  the  fine 
arts — zealously  doing  something  to  exalt  the  char- 
acter of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  its  wider  diffu- 
sion. A  member  of  Parliament  who  gets  a  Bill 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  Irish  dogs,  or  a  vestry- 
man who  agitates  for  the  compulsory  cleansing  of 
cesspools  in  Little  Pedlington,  is  doing  better  work 
in  his  day  and  generation  than  the  au&or  of  all  Mr. 
Buskin's  wordy  and  unjust  declamations  and  random 
onslaughts  directed  indiscriminately  against  the  worst 
and  the  best  features  in  modem  £«ngOsh  life." 

UxDER  the  hcadii^  of  **  A  Sharp  Trick,"  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  ofthe  Manchester  City  News  tells 
the  following  story.  Certain  it  is  that  none  of  the 
other  London  morning  papers  noticed  the  suicide  of 
Colonel  Hobbs  until  four-and-twenty  hours  after  its 
detaib  had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

**  The  unhappy  suicide  of  Colonel  Hobbs  gave  rise 
to  an  incident  which  I  will  mention,  although  in  do- 
ing so  I  may  be  open  to  the  chai^  of 'telling 
tales  out  of  school.'  The  vessel  that  brought  home 
Mrs.  Hobbs  and  her  children  brought  also  some  le- 
gal gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  with  the 
commission,  and  the  newspaper  correspondent  who, 
in  the  columns  of  a  London  oaily,  exalted  the  plant- 
ers, tried  to  excuse  the  murders  committed  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  siulors,  vilified  the  blacks  simp^ 
because  they  were  black,  and  apologized  for  — 
nay,  advocated  —  the  flogging  of  women.  When 
the  vessel  arrived  at  Soutuampton  this  gentleman 
proposed  to  suppress  the  news  of  Colonel  Hobbs's 
suicide  until  the  fi^owing  day.  He  touchingly  rep- 
resented that  it  would  be  very  painful  to  Mrs.  Hobbs 
to  see  the  railway  stations  placarded  vrlth  staring 
headlines  of  her  husband's  death,  and  equally  pain- 
ful f5r  the  children,  who  as  yet  knew  only  that  their 
father  was  dead,  to  learn  so  roughly  how  that  death 
had  occurred.  The  telegraphic  a^ent  and  all  con- 
cerned willingly  complied  with  this  humane  sugg^ 
tion,  and  the  item  that  would  have  been  so  interest- 
ing to  every  metropolitan  and  provincial  paper  was 
omitted  in  the  telegraphic  summary.  The  humane 
gentleman  meanwhile  sent  a  private  message  to  his 
own  paper,  which  next  morning  made  the  most  of  its 
exclusive  intelligence." 

Among  the  profteional  London  thieves  there  is 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  class  having  the  singular 
name  of  licensed  thieves.  These  licensed  rogues  are 
said  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the  police,  the  de* 
teotives  especially.  Strange  tales  are  told  about 
them.  It  is  said  that  a  detective,  anxious  for  fame, 
and  nothing  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment, will  perhaps  see  a  wire  bunlv  em^yed 
at  his  nefarious  trade  of  picking  pockets  in  the 
streets.  By  chance  the  wretch  does  his  work  clev- 
erly, and  so  the  policeman  embraoes  the  opportunity 


